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The following BETTER REPORT of the Speech of the hon. Member for Norru 


W ARWICKSHIRE, on the Educational Grant (Ireland) has been obtained 


too late for insertion in its place in the Text, or in the proper position of 


an Appendix. 


SUPPLY—EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
Commons, June 21, 1850. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right | 


hon. 
adoption of his hon. Friend’s Motion would | 


supersede the national system of education | 


in Ireland. Now his hon. Friend’s Mo- 


tion did not require that the national sys- | 


tem in Ireland should be superseded, but 
proposed to leave the grant for those who 
would accept their share, or the whole 
grant, on the present terms undisturbed, 
but claimed respect for the religious seru- 
ples of the Church of Ireland, and the share 
of public assistance to which her commu- 


nion were entitled, either from this grant | 


or some other source, free from those re- | 
strictions that amounted to prohibition. | 
But if the freedom from these restrictions | 
proved so popular as indirectly to super- | 
sede the present national system, that | 
fact alone would justify the change: no 
stronger proof could be afforded of the | 
justice of the cause his hon. Friend so 
ably urged, than the realisation of the | 
right hon. Baronet’s fears. He did not 
think they were precluded by any single 
allegation in any petition from so modify- | 


ing the distribution, and so altering the ; 


mode of management, of the grant for edu- 
cational purposes in Ireland, as to enable 
those who conscientiously objected to the 
existing system to accept their share. 
He put it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he considered it impossible 


Gentleman had assumed that the | 


it frame some system which would meet 
the reasonable objections of the Church 
| Education Society ? He maintained that 
there was no difficulty whatever in doing 
so. He (Mr. Newdegate) would venture 
to submit for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment and the House two propositions, 
| which he believed would, if adopted, meet 
the difficulty of the case. Some hon. Mem- 
|bers might not be aware of the differ- 
!enece between the schools, termed vested 
|schools, as distinguished from the non- 
vested schools, connected with the Na- 
tional Society in Ireland: he would premise 
by observing that the schools termed 
‘* Vested,’’ were those towards the con- 
struction of which the National Board had 
‘contributed out of the grant, and therefore 
‘claimed a right in the property of the 
'school, and had likewise contributed to 
| the salary of the master; whereas the non- 
vested schools were those which only re- 
ceived occasional assistance from the board 
jin the form of books, writing materials, 
| &e., either gratuitously or at a reduced 
| price, but were otherwise supported out of 
local or private means. He (Mr. New- 
| degate) in the following suggestions pro- 
posed to treat the Church Edueation So- 
ciety as a separate denomination: 1. As 
regarded vested schools. A separate form 
of trust-deed should be prepared for schools 
in connexion with the Church Education 
Society, permitting the patron to enforce 
the reading of Holy Scripture, but pro- 
hibiting the use of catechisms or other 
books of peculiar religious instruction, ex- 
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cept on one day in each week. 2. With 
regard to non-vested schools. The rules 
respecting religious instruction to be can- 
eelled; thus leaving each patron or ma- 
nager at liberty to give such religious in- 
struction as he may deem proper. These 
were, indeed, humble terms, but sueh as he 
believed the Church of Ireland would accept. 
The great body of the Church of Ireland, 
through the Church Education Society, 
had claimed to be treated in the same 
manner as the Church of England was 
treated through the grants to the National 
Society, and had been refused. They had 
claimed to be treated as the Dissenters of 
England had been and were treated in the 
British and Foreign School Society, and 
had been refused. They had claimed to be 
treated in the same way as the Roman Ca- 
tholie minority in England was treated in 
the Poor-school Committee, and had been 
refused. These were three propositions, 
either of which the Government might 
have adopted; and their refusal to ac- 
eede to any of them showed that the 
conduct pursued by the Government in 
Ireland was inconsistent with the conduct 
they pursued in England. After an ex- 
perience of eighteen years, no less than 
1,700 out of 2,000 clergymen, and 72,000 
of the laity, had petitioned against the pre- 
sent system. They believed that to with- 
hold the word of God was essentially to 
injure the people; for they believed that 
**man lives not by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.”” The conduct of the Go- 
vernment in practically excluding religious 
teaching in these schools, was inconsistent 
with their recent conduct in that House, 
and with the repeated decisions of the 
House against irreligious education. It 
had been and might again be pleaded, that 
religious education was not excluded from 
schools under the national system in Ire- 
land; this, however, was only an empty 
evasion. The rules of the Irish Board 
provided that the Bible, during the regular 
school hours, should be excluded if the 
parent of one child out of 100, or out of 
1,000, demanded it; and although the 
parent of every other child prayed for the 
use of the Bible, the patron was empowered, 
nevertheless, to exclude the Bible from 
the schoolhouse. Hon. Members on his 
side of the House had often, when ad- 
vocating the claims of the Church of Ire- 
land, been reminded that Lord Stanley had 
founded the system of which the Church 
complained. But the rules and regula- 
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tions which had been framed for the’ ma: 
nagement of the national schools, were 
not in accordance with the letter of 
Lord Stanley, but were the work of the 
National Board; and, in their evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 1835, 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Wyse, two of the Go- 
vernment Commissioners, admitted that 
such was the fact. They were asked whe- 
ther, if the substance of Lord Stanley’s 
letter (which was called the Magna Charta 
of the board) were embodied: in an 
Act of Parliament, leaving the board a 
discretion as wide in their educational 
functions as was left by the New Poor 
Law Act of 1836 to the Poor Law Com- 
mission, they would undertake to abide 
by and enforce the provisions of such an 
Act; and they answered that they could 
not consent to be so bound; and yet the 
House would remember that it had been 
found that the irresponsible discretion ex- 
ercised by the New Poor Law Commission 
had been found so wide and dangerous 
that the Legislature had been obliged to re- 
model the system, and to insist that the 
chief Poor Law Commissioner should be a 
Member of that House, that he might per- 
sonally answer for the conduct of the Com- 
mission over which he presided; yet lati- 
tude such as the Poor Law Commission 
originally enjoyed, was too narrow for this 
Educational Board in Ireland. It was 
ridiculous to pretend, that these Irish 
Education Commissioners either intended 
to abide, or had abided, by Lord Stanley’s 
letter. It was very strange to find politi- 
cians who prided themselves upon their 
liberality, their love of religious liberty, 
and upon their respect for the religious 
scruples of so many sects, deaf to the 
hardships inflicted on the Church of Ire- 
land. Why, so strong was the feeling of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment as to the importance and ne- 
cessity of respecting the religious scruples 
of others, that he would sacrifice to it the 
Christian character of that House in order 
to admit a gentleman of the Jewish per- 
suasion, though there was good reason to 
believe Baron Rothschild did not represent 
the feelings of the Jewish community in 
this country, and although the entire num- 
ber of the English Jews, out of a popu- 
lation of 29 millions, was only 40,000. But 
take the whole 40,000 Jews, and they 
were not half the number of members of 
the Established Church in Ireland who 
prayed to be relieved from the present 
system. If the noble Lord was ready to 
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make such a concession for the sake of a 
single member of the Jewish persuasion, 
he (Mr. Newdegate) maintained that the 
noble Lord was doubly bound to make 
some concession to the religious scruples 
of the larger body of the Established 
Church in Ireland, on ground of numbers 
only, without further urging the compari- 
son. It had been urged by some, that 
because the Church in Ireland was pos- 
sessed of some property, that, therefore, 
she ought not to be allowed to partici- 
pate in grants of the public money, 
although those grants were drawn from 
the taxes to which they contributed so 
largely. Yet the Church of England, 
which was much more wealthy, was not 
barred from public grants on that account; 
and, therefore, wealth was not considered 
a disqualification in their eyes. But he 
had much stronger evidence on that point. 
Where was the evidence of any poverty of 
the Roman Catholic body? It was in vain 
for them to talk of the poverty of the Ro- 
man Catholics, when he saw around him 
springing up every day colleges, monas- 
teries, convents, cathedrals, and schools. 
Let them not, then, plead the possession 
of property as the ground of exclusion, 
for the Roman Catholic body had a large 
and increasing property, before their eyes; 
not English in its origin very likely, but 
invested in England; and when they grant- 
ed to the Roman Catholics a system of 
education on terms of their own dictation, 
with what grace could Government come 
forward and say that the Irish Church 
should not participate in the bounty of 
the State for educational purposes, be- 
cause they objected to the restrictions in- 
flicted by the Irish Board ? It could not be 
truly urged that those restrictions which 
constituted the system were necessary to 
prevent Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. 
For, in the same breath, by their acts 
the Government declared that the Protes- 
tants were so few, and the Church had so 
few communicants, that her teaching, and 
the opinions of those in communion with 
her, might be safely disregarded. In fact, 
many of the hon. Members in that House 
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urged that the Church should be altogether 
abolished, because it had so few adherents, 
It was pleaded in favour of the Jews, that, 
although wealthy, they did not seek ascend- 
ancy, and might, therefore, be safely ad- 
mitted to legislative power. Look, on the 
other hand, at the Roman Catholics. Was 
there no fear of Catholic domination in 
Ireland? The Roman Catholic body avow- 
edly sought ascendancy; but their doing 
so was no disqualification, according to 
the English practice of the Government. 
He contended that the compulsion exer- 
cised by the Roman Catholic priesthood 
upon the Government of the day, was 
the cause of the present system being 
carried out. Why, it was shown by 
Lord Stanley’s letter that it was the free 
use of the Scriptures which made the Ro- 
man Catholic priests seek the destruction 
of the Kildare-street School system ; and 
that they had effected. Did not that show 
clearly the dominant spirit of the Catholic 
clergy, and had not the Roman Catholic 
Church lately declared herself dominant in 
Malta? To this dominant spirit the Go- 
vernment yielded, but were deaf to the en- 
treaties of the Church of which Her 
Majesty was a member and the head. 
He called upon that House —the ma- 
jority of which were connected with the 
Church of England—and he appealed to 
them as a Christian State, to restore the 
reading of the Scriptures to those schools. 
The Legislature of which they formed 
a part, fancied that the corn laws stood 
in the way of the people obtaining an 
ample supply of food. Ile differed from 
those who entertained that opinion. But 
they swept away the corn laws, as they 
said they imposed restrictions upon the food 
that sustained the people, regardless of the 
distress that change produced. They had 
no right to refuse to give to the members 
of the Church of Ireland that sustenance 
of the mind which they asked for, the 
free use of that holy Book which they be- 
lieved to be essential as the means of their 
salvation, For these reasons he would 
support the Motion of his hon, Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
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ee read 3* (according to order). 

J) The Marquess of WESTMEATH 
moved the insertion of two clauses. The 
first provided that nothing in the recited Act 
should authorise the Commissioners by no- 
tice or order to vary the rights and interests 


of any lessees of land in Ireland which such | 


lessees were entitled unto, either at law or 
in equity, before the passing of the Act, 





lit unless fifteen years’ purchase on that 
‘ascertained value should be offered for it. 

The Earn of CARLISLE declared his 
intention of offering the most decided op- 
position to both clauses. He considered 
the Bill itself to be unnecessary, and the 
clauses which the noble Marquess wished 
‘to add to it were still more unnecessary 
,than the Bill itself. The original Act had 
‘been found most valuable in practice, and 
had been very gladly resorted to. If, how- 
ever, the present clause were adopted, it 
| would be impossible to effect any sale under 
| the Act. 

After some observations from the Earl 
| of GLENGALL, the Duke of Ricumonp, and 
| Lord Beaumont, clause withdrawn. 
| The Marevess of WESTMEATITI then 
| proposed his second clause. 

The Eart of CARLISLE opposed the 
clause, considering its principles entirely 
at variance with the principle of the Act 


| 


and that all orders and notices issued under | of last Session. Under that Act, Commis- 
the recited Act varying such rights should | sioners were appointed, and he believed 
be void; and the second, that the Commis- | that the soundest discretion had been ex- 
sioners should, before a sale, estimate the | ercised by the Government in their selec- 
value of the estate to be sold, and not sell |tion. The Commissioners were anxious to 
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give a precise explanation of every case 
and every circumstance which could be 
made a matter of accusation against them. 
He had thought it his duty to communicate 
with the Commissioners for the purpose of 
ascertaining their course of proceeding in 
certain cases which had been brought be- 
fore their Lordships, and would now state 
the result. It was said that one estate 
had been sold as low as a year and ahalf’s 
purchase. Now, what were the cireum- 
stances connected with that estate? It 
was sold with the full concurrence of the 
creditors, and on the petition of the owner. 
It appeared doubtful whether the whole 
estate was worth the rent of 2007. a year 
to which it was subject, and all parties 
were of opinion that it was sold at its full 
value; but the purchaser being unable to 
obtain funds to complete the purchase, the 
order was discharged. Another case had 
been mentioned in which an estate had 
been sold at seven years’ purchase. That 
estate, which was let at the rent of 7321., 
was subject to a heavy rent of 4091., leav- 
ing a profit rent of 523/., and was sold for 
2,200/. It was bought for a party who, 


so far from thinking it an advantageous 
bargain, disapproved of the purchase, and 
oS 


sought to be discharged from it. The pe- 
titioning creditor was willing to consent to 
the discharge, but the owner of the estate 
refused, affording a strong proof that he 
did not think the Commissioners were dis- 
sipating his property to the winds. He 
had received these statements from Dr. 
Longfield, one of the Commissioners, who 
stated that in each case brought under his 
notice a fair price had been obtained. In 
all these cases their Lordships ought to 
look at the bond fide rent received, and 
not the exaggerated estimates which were 
too frequently made. In the county of 
Galway an estate had been sold for 4,6501., 
being ten years’ purchase on the rental at 
which it was nominally let, but forty years’ 
purchase on the amount of rent actually 
received, There was no criterion to de- 
cide what the value of different properties 
ought to be, and their Lordships, he trust- 
ed, would not lay down an arbitrary rule 
for an infinite variety of circumstances, 
when the Commissioners were exercising a 
discriminating and enlightened superin- 
tendence over every case brought before 
them. The noble Marquess proposed that 
no estate should be sold below fifteen years’ 
purchase. For well-cultivated estates that 
was a low amount, but for an estate ten- 
anted by paupers it was outrageous. In 
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these cases the expense which the pur. 
chaser would have to incur ought to be 
taken into consideration before deciding 
whether the value obtained was sufficient. 
It was said that the creditors had not been 
paid, and that the proceeds of the sales 
were locked up in the Court of Chancery, 
Now, he was informed by the Commis- 
sioners that they shortly expected to be 
able to distribute amongst the creditors at 
least nine-tenths of the funds. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, he 
trusted their Lordships would not consent 
to the adoption of the clause, which in fact 
was perfectly incompatible with the ex- 
istence of any confidence in the Commis- 
sioners, 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, his noble 
Friend had been successful in passing a 
useful Bill, and was now about to encumber 
it with an exceedingly injurious proposition. 
In many cases a limit of fifteen years would 
defeat the wishes and intentions of the pro- 
prietors; and he trusted the noble Mar- 
quess would exercise again the sound dis- 
eretion he had already shown, and would 
withdraw the Amendment. 

The Eart of DESART suggested the 
insertion of words providing that the sale 
should not take place under such circum- 
stances ‘‘ without the consent of the pro- 
prietor.”’ 

Lorp STANLEY said, the question 
was, would their Lordships limit the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners, or allow 
them to sell any man’s property at five or 
seven years’ purchase, without his con- 
sent? The noble Earl had mentioned one 
ease which presented the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill, namely, that in 
which an estate producing a profit rent 
had been sold at seven and a half years’ 
purchase. If an estate was sold against 
the consent of the proprietor under such 
circumstances as had been described, it 
was a sufficient vindication of his noble 
Friend for introducing the present Bill. 
This was not a case in which they were 
dealing with an imaginary value. The 
amount fixed was fifteen years’ purchase 
of the rent according to its recent valua- 
tion; and no man could say that fifteen 
years’ purchase of the actual rent was an 
extravagant amount, below which to limit 
the discretion of the Commissioners. The 
question for their Lordships to decide was 
whether the discretion of the Commission- 
ers should be fettered within reasonable 
limits, or remain unlimited. 


Eart FITZWILLIAM sgaid, that on 
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the sale of an estate it was necessary to 
consider whether the rental was regularly 
paid; because in many cases the value 
greatly depended on that circumstance. 
Although friendly to the Bill of the noble 
Marquess, he doubted the desirability of 
limiting the powers of the Commissioners. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, that 
with respect to the property which he had 
mentioned as having been sold at seven 
years’ purchase, the Commissioners esti- 
mated that in England it would have been 
worth about 4,000/., or twenty years’ pur- 
chase. 

Lorp STANLEY: What! 4,0007. equal 
to twenty years’ purchase, on a rental of 
3231. ? 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, the 
Commissioners calculated that in Ireland 
it was worth 2,000/., and it was sold for 
2,2001. 

The Eart of STRADBROKE said that, 
no doubt, estates had been sold in Ireland 
for eight and ten years’ purchase; but 
then it must be remembered that the value 
of land in Ireland had very much fallen 
from what it was some years ago; and if 
they took the rent of estates as they were 
at the former period, it might be easy 
enough to show that many estates were 
sold for eight or ten years’ purchase; but 
such instances should not guide the legis- 
lation of Parliament. 

Their Lordships divided :—For the clause 
32; Against it 30: Majority 2. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH 
moved a clause, the object of which was 
to give owners of estates, pending the pro- 
ceedings connected with sales of those 
estates, the same protection from arrest as 
in eases of bankruptcy. 

The Eart of CARLISLE observed, 
that the Commissioners had no power over 
all the estates which a man in such cir- 
cumstances might possess, but only over 
the particular property then brought to 
sale. The party to such a proceeding 
might possess other estates in Ireland, or 
several estates in England, and he was at 
a loss to understand why such persons 
should be protected from arrest. Accor- 
ding to the law of this country, none but 
those who gave up the whole of their pro- 
perty were protected from arrest; there- 
fore, on general grounds, he advised the 
noble Marquess not to insert such a clause; 
he did not, however, wish to interfere 
further, but to leave the noble Marquess 
the entirely responsibility with reference 
to this Bill which he had taken on himself. 
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Clause agreed to. 
Bill passed. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR FOREIGN 
MINISTERS. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I rise to give notice, that on Fri- 
day I shall move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire whether an 
improvement can be made in the existing 
arrangements of the House, so as to afford 
better accommodation for Ambassadors 
and Ministers of Foreign Powers who may 
desire to be present at its debates. [ 
need not advert particularly to the cireum- 
stance which took place last night. I shall 
only take the liberty of saying, that from 
some misapprehension, a Foreign Minister 
of the highest personal character, and en- 
titled to the greatest respect on account 
of the situation he holds, was obliged, was 
necessarily obliged, last night to leave the 
position which he very naturally thought 
he had a right to occupy, but which cer- 
tainly he had not a strict right to occupy 
according to the regulations of this House, 
as it is assigned to the ladies. My Lords, 
it is not much, perhaps, to the credit of our 
country, that we have no place in this 
House where a Foreign Minister may sit 
—we have certainly a place where he may 
stand; but I need not say that standing, 
especially during the course of a long de- 
bate, is not at all convenient. I shall, 
therefore, propose on Friday, that the 
House appoint a Committee to consider 
this matter, and assign a place, a very 
small place it need be, not extending to 
more than the accommodation of those 
Foreign Ministers who may feel it conveni- 
ent to attend. I shall only add, my Lords, 
that in almost all States abroad, accom- 
modation is provided in their public assem- 
blies for the representatives of Foreign 
Powers. 

House adjourned to Friday next. 
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SEWERAGE IN WESTMINSTER. 


Viscount DUNCAN, seeing the Chief 
Commissioner of Sewers in his place, 
wished to ask him a few questions upon 
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that subject. He desired first to know 
when the sewage of Westminster was 
brought into the new cesspool in Parlia- 
ment-gardens, where the commissioners 
intended to pump it out ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON wished that 
his noble Friend had given him an intima- 
tion of his intention to put these ques- 
tions. He had left his house that morning 
before ten to attend a mecting of the 
Court of Sewers, and he had only just 
heard of his noble Friend’s questions. 
Still he was sufficiently familiar with the 
subject to be able to answer some of those 
questions. It was not intended to bring 
the sewage of Westminster into the place 
alluded to. What would be brought into 
it was not strictly sewage, although he 
would not say that some drainage water 
might not have escaped into it. The 
water oozed a good deal through the land, 
which was known to be wet, into the very 
deep eut which was being made as a new 
sewer. In the course of the works he 
believed that a few old drains had been cut 
through; but still the water in it was not, 
properly speaking, sewage water. It was 
the sort of oozing which took place into 
drains which had eesspools and dead bo- 
dies over them. With respect to the place 
which it was being pumped to, he might 
state that at present it was to be pumped 
into the old sewer at a much higher level, 
which ran down Great George-street into 
the Thames near Westminster-bridge, and 
it was being so disposed of in order that 
the men who were at present working in 
the wet in making the new sewer might 
work in the dry. It could have been de- 
sired that these works had been begun a 
little earlier, but it was also desirable that 
they should not be commenced in the mid- 
dle of the winter, when there was a good 
deal of rain to impede the progress of the 
works. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he had ad- 
dressed a letter to his noble Friend con- 
taining the questions he intended to ask, 
which he supposed he had not yet received. 
He next wished to know where the outlet 
to the new sewer now constructing was to 
be ; and why the Commissioners of Sew- 
ers did not commence at the end nearest 
the outlet ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON: The outlet 
to the new sewer would be at the Perey 
Wharf, Scotland-yard. The commission- 
ers and their engineer were of opinion that 
it was best to begin the work as they had 
begun it. 
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Viscount DUNCAN next inquired what 
the total estimate of the new line of sewer 
amounted to ; and whether there was any 
objection to ley the estimate on the table 
of the House of Commons ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON did not re- 
member the exact estimate, but there 
would be no objection to lay it upon the 
table of the House. However, the greater 
part of the expense did not come out of 
the general rates, but out of the pockets 
of private persons. 

Viscount DUNCAN, finally, wished to 
know whether the new line of drainage 
was sufliciently deep for the requirements 
of the Commissioners of the Westminster 
Improvements, and to drain the entire of 
the Westminster district ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON hoped that the 
new sewer would be found sufficiently deep 
to meet the requirements of the West- 
minster Improvement Commissioners, but 
it would be very wrong for the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers to construct sewers spe- 
cially with a view to particular portions of 
the metropolis. The sewer in question 
was intended as part of a larger plan for 
the drainage of the whole of the metro- 
polis. 

Mu. T. GREENE wished to ask, ‘* whe- 
ther it be intended to carry the proposed 
sewer from the point where the steam 
engine is placed, at the corner of Palace- 
yard, through Whitehall-gardens, to an 
outlet into the Thames in Scotland-yard ? 
If such be the intention of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, what is their object in 
carrying it to so great a distance, when a 
shorter outlet, and, it may be presumed, 
at least as good a fall, might. be obtained 
near Westminster-bridge? Whether, if an 
outlet were at once made for the new 
sewer near Westminster-bridge, the carry- 
ing off the sewage, by means of pumping 
it up, might not be altogether avoided ?”’ 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, there 
were professional men in the commission 
better able to judge than he was of such 
matters, and they gave very sufficient rea- 
sons for taking the divergent line which 
had been chosen. The outlet to the 
Thames, he might state, was provisional, 
and intended only to exist during the pro- 
gress of the works now going on, as the 
commissioners had a great desire that the 
Thames should not be polluted by the 
sewage of the metropolis any longer than 
was found absolutely necessary. As to 


the cesspool in the neighbourhood of St. 
Margaret’s Church-yard, the place would 
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be entirely covered over, only leaving 
openings to allow shafts for the pumps. 

Mr. T. GREENE asked if it was to 
be understood, seeing the outlet to the 
Thames was only temporary, that the 
whole of the works carried through White- 
hall-gardens, and leading to that outlet, 
were to be temporary also ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON: No. It was 
only the opening to the Thames that 
would be temporary. 

Sir De L. EVANS begged to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath whether 
he could give the House any information 
regarding the cesspools that were to be 
constructed under the new Houses of Par- 
liament ? and whether there would be any 
objection to lay on the table a controversy 
that had taken place on the subject be- 
tween Mr. Barry and the Commissioners 
ef Sewers ? 

Lorp ASHLEY believed that he had 
not described this matter quite scientific- 
ally the other night. He said there were 
three grand cesspools, whereas there was 
only one grand cesspool with a great many 
tributaries. A correspondence had taken 
place on this subject between the consult- 
ing surveyor of the Sewers Commission 
and the architect of the new Houses, and 
he believed some slight changes were made 
in consequence of that correspondence ; 
but it was not in his power to say whether 
the papers could be laid on the table or 
not. 

Sim De L. EVANS would, in that ease, 
ask the noble Lord the Member for Ply- 
mouth whether he had any objection to 
lay the correspondence before the House ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON could see no 
objection to the production of the papers, 
so far as the Commission was concerned; 
but as there had been some ebullitions of 
temper on the part of the individuals by 
whom the correspondence was conducted, 
perhaps they might have no desire to see 
it published. 

Mr. BANKES asked if the engine 
now in course of erection was to be fitted 
with machinery for consuming the smoke ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON was afraid that 
it would not be an engine so constructed; 
but anthracite, or Welsh coal, that pro- 
duced little or no smoke, would be used. 


Subject dropped. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE, 
Mr. B. OSBORNE: I rise to ask a 
question of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Radnorshire. A few weeks ago the 
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hon. Baronet moved for the production of 
papers relative to the Greek business, and 
these papers have been lying some time 
now upon the table of the House. The 
question, then, that I wish to put to the 
hon. Baronet is this, ‘* When does he in- 
tend to draw the attention of the House of 
Commons to the affairs of Greece?” 

Sin J. WALSH: It appears that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has not given 
any very close attention to the part I have 
taken on this question, because he says I 
moved for papers regarding these transac- 
tions. I really, Sir, must correct the mis- 
take under which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman labours. I never moved for 
the production of any papers whatever. 
On one or two occasions, and entirely on 
the spur of the moment, on points which 
certainly excited considerable surprise in 
my own mind, I certainly did put several 
questions across the table relating to this 
subject ; but lam not aware that, by so 
doing, I put myself in that prominent po- 
sition which makes it necessary that I 
should undertake so serious a task as 
bringing forward this question. 


COTTON (INDIA). 

Mr. BRIGHT, after presenting a peti- 
tion from the merchants, manufacturers, 
and other inhabitants of Manchester, pray- 
ing for a commission of inquiry with regard 
to the growth of cotton in India, said: I 
feel certain that the House will not require 
that I should offer any apology for bring- 
ing the subject of the growth of cotton in 
India under its consideration to-night, be- 
cause at the very first glance I am per- 
suaded that every Member of the House 
must acknowledge the importance of the 
question which I am about to introduce to 
their notice; and whatever may be the fate 
of the resolution which I intend to pro- 
pose, whether I shall succeed in obtaining 
a commission of inquiry or not, there will 
at least be but one opinion in the House 
with regard to the importance of the subject 
-—that, namely, of obtaining an adequate 
supply of the raw material for the greatest 
textile manufacture carried on in this coun- 
try. I may state, that I feel bound to 
bring forward this question also as the re- 
presentative of that constituency and that 
city which is the centre and heart of the 
greatest and most remarkable industry 
that the world has ever seen; and I ean 
assure the House that the opinion of those 
whom I represent is strongly in favour of 
this proposition, and that they believe it is 
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intimately connected with the prosperity, if 
not with the very existence, of the trade 
with which they are so much identified. 
It may seem out of place to offer any ob- 
servations tending to show the magnitude 
of the trade to which I refer, and yet I 
think that I should fail in laying the foun- 
dation of the Motion which I have to sub- 
mit if I did not give the Tlouse to under- 
stand what is the magnitude of the subject 
1 am now about to bring under its consid- 
eration. The cotton trade employs, di- 
rectly and indirectly, probably not less 
than two millions of the population of the 
united kingdom, with an amount of capital 
far greater than can be found engaged in 
any other manufacturing trade in the 
united kingdom. That trade also provides 
avery much larger amount of our whole 
exports than does any other branch of na- 
tional industry; and if it provides a greater 
amount of exports than other branches, as 
a matter of course it must follow that the 
imports consequent must be greater than 
those derived from other branches. It 
must, therefore, appear of the first im- 
portance that the supply of raw material 
upon which all this capital is engaged, and 
upon the working up of which some two 
millions of the population obtain a liveli- 
hood—it must appear, I repeat, that the 
obtaining of an adequate supply of the raw 
material cannot be a question of local but 
of national importance. To show the 
House the rate at which this branch of in- 
dustry has progressed, and the position at 
which it has arrived, I would beg its at- 
tention to a few facts in connexion with 
the subject. The whole import of cotton 
into this country, at the commencement of 
the present century, was not more than 
56 millions of pounds. Since then it has 
increased very rapidly, until 1849, when 
the amount imported reached the enormous 
quantity of 754 millions of pounds. Now, 
it is of some consequence to observe 
whence comes this great supply. Our 
supplies, then, are drawn chiefly from 
the United States of America; secondly, 
in point of quantity, from the British pos- 
sessions in India; thirdly, from the empire 
of Brazil; fourthly, from Egypt; and, fifth- 
ly, from the West Indies. The quantities 
so brought may be set down in this pro- 
portion. Taking the imports of the last 
five years, the United States furnished 
785 per cent of the cotton consumed in 
this country; the East Indies, 10} per 
cent; Brazil, 7 per cent; Egypt, 34 per 
cent; and the West Indies, only $ per 
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‘eent; but if we bear in mind that Egyp- 
tian grown cotton is worth twice as much 
_in point of value as East Indian, instead 
of being 33 per cent, we may fairly set it 
'down at 7 per cent in value. If we look 
| to the increase that is taking place in the 
import from these several countries, we shall 
find that it is very great from the United 
| States, rather limited from the Indian pos- 
_ sessions, very considerable from Egypt, sta- 
‘tionary as regards Brazil, whilst from the 
| West Indies the import has almost fallen 
‘to nothing. What I wish to direct atten- 
| tion to is this—that we derive 78} per 
‘cent of our raw material from the United 
States; and although the increase of pro- 
duction there has been very great, yet the 
crop is so fluctuating that the cotton trade 
of this country periodically suffers great 
difficulties and embarrassments from the 
real or menaced insufficiency of supply. 
To give the House an idea of these fluc- 
tuations, I will just refer toa few facts. 
In 1846 the crop was 1,850,000 bales; 
in 1848, it was 2,700,000 bales; and in 
1849 it did not exceed 2,000,000 bales— 
varying thus 700,000 bales in one year, or 
in two successive crops, which is equivalent 
to a falling-off of 25 per cent, and involv- 
ing a great increase in the cost of the raw 
material, as well as bringing about short 
time to the working classes, closing many 
mills, and, in fact, causing great loss to 
the manufacturer, as well as to the opera- 
tives engaged in the factories. There is 
another point very important to be observed, 
namely, whilst the consumption of cotton 
has been increasing in this country, it 
has also been increasing to a great extent 
on the Continent, as also in ‘the United 
States of America. I was not a little 
startled by discovering the fact that the 
United States, in 1849, consumed a larger 
quantity of cotton than the whole growth of 
the States produced in 1824. The United 
States are now using a larger quantity of 
cotton than we were consuming in 1824; 
and I therefore think these facts are suffi- 
cient to induce me to bring before the 
notice of the House the great strides that 
are taking place in the United States; 
and also the important fact that, whilst 
this power of consumption is going on over 
the face of the world, the power of pro- 
duction of the raw material is not keeping 
pace with it. Some may think it of very 
little consequence whether cotton be dear 
or cheap, supposing that manufacturers 
have it in their power to raise the price of 
the manufactured article; but when it is 
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borne in mind that on an advance of a|the Chamber of Commerce in Manchester 
penny in the pound in the consumption of last | some very valuable information as to the 


year the enhanced cost would reach nearly 
3,000,0007., and that on an advance of 3d. 
in the pound by reason of the short crop of 
last year the total increase will be between 
8,000,0002. and 9,000,000/. sterling, the 
House will see that the consequence of 
such increase of cost must tend to limit 
the consumption of articles of manufac- 
ture, and involve the trade in difficulties and 
embarrasments. With regard to the exports 
of cotton, I find the total exports of this 
country last year set down at 63,000,0000. 
sterling, of which the cotton trade fur- 
nished an amount of 26,000,0001., or 42 
per cent of the whole amount of the ex- 
ports of the country. These facts will 
show how important it is, if anything can 
be done, to relieve this branch of industry, 
and that it is the duty of this House to 
take steps conducive to that end. But 
there is another point, that whilst the pro- 
duction of cotton in the United States re- 
sults from slave labour, whether we ap- 
prove of any particular mode of abolishing 
slavery in any country or not, we are all 
convinced that it will be impossible in any 
country—and most of all in America—to 
keep between two and three millions of the 
population permanently in a state of bon- 
dage. By whatever means that system is 
to be abolished, whether by insurrection, 
which I would deplore, or by some great 
measure of justice from the Government, 
one thing is certain, that the produetion of 
cotton must be interfered with for a con- 
siderable time after such an event has 
taken place. And it may happen that the 
greatest measure of freedom that has ever 
been conceded, may be a measure the con- 
sequence of which will inflict mischief upon 
the greatest industrial pursuit that engages 
the labour of the operative population of this 
country. Such being the state of things, 
the House, I trust, will not blame me for 
bringing forward this great question, which 
occupies much of the attention and consid- 
eration of the people of the county with 
which I am connected. Well then, we look 
about to ascertain from whence we are to 
have an adequate supply of cotton. In Aus- 
tralia the population is not large, and the 
cost of labour is very high; and although 
the climate may admit of growing cotton, 
there is no probability we can receive from 
that colony any supply calculated to alter 
our condition. Then there is the colony 
of Natal, and with reference to that colony 
a gentleman within the last week gave to 





growth of cotton there, he himself having 
grown 50 bales of excellent quality. But 
the European population is small, and the 
native population does not exceed 100,000, 
whilst there is little capital or productive 
power; so that whatever may be done in 
future, nothing can be hoped for from that 
colony for some time to come. The West 
Indies, in the years from 1810 to 1812, 
furnished at the rate of 60,000 bales per 
annum, but taking the last five years they 
did not supply more than 8,000 bales per 
annum; and, indeed, it might be said that 
the growth of cotton in the West Indies is 
extinguished. There has been an attempt 
made to revive it; but it would only be de- 
luding the House did I say that I for a 
moment thought the early growth of cot- 
ton there would in any degree make up for 
the deficiency. Then it comes to this— 
where are we to turn? To our possessions 
in India. I think there are reasons to show 
that there we should be successful. India 
has always grown cotton, as a reference to 
history will show. As long ago as 300 
years back a celebrated traveller reported 
on the growth of cotton there; and at this 
moment there is reason to believe that 
within the limits of our Indian territory a 
quantity of cotton is grown, which does 
not fall very far short of the produce 
of the whole States of America. The 
soil and climate are favourable—for the 
growth of cotton requires heat—the peo- 
ple are accustomed to this particular in- 
dustry; and if it were necessary to give 
any proof to show that we are not over 
sanguine in hoping on this point, I would 
ask the House to trace the course of the 
East India Company with regard to this 
question. I find in their papers of 1836, 
as also by a return moved for in the last 
Session by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, that in 1788 ex- 
periments were made, and that reports 
were founded upon them. It appeared 
that seed was distributed, and that in 1794 
cleaning machines were sent out, and mo- 
del farms established. In 1813 the East 
India Company sent out an American gen- 
tleman for the purpose of superintending 
and stimulating, the growth of cotton. 
In 1818, 1831, and 1836, further experi- 
ments were made, and further reports fur- 
nished thereon. In 1840 several American 
planters were sent out, and experimental 
farms were formed; so that for some sixty 
years the East India Company have taken 
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an interest in the matter, and.they Wsert 
that they have expended no Jess a sum-than 
100,0007. upon it. Now, I say ¢ff%¢ not 
in condemnation of the East India Com- 
pany, because I believe they have a wish 
that the growth of cotton should be ex- 
tended; and, indeed, it would be difficult to 
suppose they had not, after devoting up- 
wards of sixty years, with so large an 
amount of money, to the subject. I merely 
bring it forward now for the purpose of 
showing there is reason to hope and be- 
lieve that India is suited to the growth of 
cotton ; and the East India Company have 
been of that opinion for the last sixty years. 
I might quote you the opinions of some of 
the servants of that Company, as also the 
evidence adduced before the Commission of 
1847, appointed in the Bombay Presidency; 
but I will pass these over, and come to the 
testimony of the Select Committee of this 
House in 1848, of which I was chair- 
man. We have the declaration of that 
Committee, based on the evidence of most 
competent witnesses— 

“That the soil, the climate, and people, with 
all the natural cireumstances of India, justify our 
expectations to receive large supplies of cotton 
from that country.” 

Now we come to this fact, that up to this 
moment there have been no results, not- 
withstanding all the attempts of Govern- 
ment to encourage the growth of cotton, 
not by depressing other branches of indus- 
try, but by example, and by encouraging 
and stimulating by the legitimate means 
open to them. Well, there has been no 
result; and therefore I want to know if we, 
the Committee of this House, the East 
India Company, and the members of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, are all 
mistaken in our notions on this matter ? 
If we are not mistaken, then I ask the 
ILouse what is the next step to be taken ? 
I know not whether the Government will 
grant this Commission or not: but if not, 
they are bound to show they have some 
clear ground on which they rest their op- 
position to it; they are bound to show they 
have some other proposition that will be as 
effectual as that which I now propose. I am 
disposed, in inquiring why we do not import 
cotton from India, to look at the condition of 
the people there. In looking at the condition 
of a people, you may trace, not indistinctly, 
their laws and institutions, and argue from 
that condition whether the circumstances 
of the Government or its administration are 
favourable or adverse to the progress of 
that people. There is one fact that cannot 
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be too well known or too frequently reite- 
rated, namely, that the condition of the 
cultivating population of India is by no 
means satisfactory, and that it is one of 
extreme, abject, and almost universal po- 
verty. I wish the House to bear this in 
mind, if they will only condescend to follow 
me through the line of argument and illus- 
tration I intend to use in connexion with 
it. I never met an individual acquainted 
with the state of India who denied that 
the condition of the cultivating population 
was unsatisfactory ; and, as I have never 
been in that country, I therefore shall en- 
treat the House to listen to the opinions of 
those who have been, and to take their 
evidence, not my statements, as to the truth 
and facts of the case. First, I will call 
attention to the testimony of a celebrated 
native of India, who visited this country 
some twenty years since—I allude to Ra- 
mohun Roy, and from whose pamphlet, 
published in 1831, I take the following 
extract :— 

“Under both systems (the Zamindary system 
of Bengal and the Ryotuary system of Madras) 
the condition of the cultivators is very miserable ; 
in the one, they are placed at the mercy of the Za- 
mindars’ avarice and ambition ; in the other, they 
j} are subjected to the extortions and intrigues of 
i surveyors and other Government revenue 








officers. According to the best of my recollection 
j and belief, their condition has not been improving 
in any degree. In short, such is the melancholy 
| condition of the agricultural labourers, that it 
| always gives me the greatest pain to allude to it.” 


} 

| Well, in three years after, a very distin- 
guished gentleman, Mr. Shore, who filled 
a judicial position in India, writes, in a 
|econcluding chapter of his work, with a 
_ view to show that the British Government 
|is not regarded in a favourable light by 
| the natives :— 

“ The gradual impoverishment of the country 
by a system of taxation and extortion unparalleled 
in the annals of any country. The ruin of the old 
aristocracy, and of all the respectable landholders, 
which has been systematically effected, in order to 
| increase the Government revenue. At the pre- 
sent moment, no one connected with the land 
feels a day’s security in his possessions ; the po- 
verty of the people is almost beyond belief; and 
| this, joined to the almost entire disorganisation of 
the native society, is causing a rapid increase of 
crime. The simple and natural inducements 
| here, as in every other part of the world, must, 
of course, be, first, security of property ; secondly, 
a certainty of reaping the benefits of any trouble 
or expense incurred. ‘The encouragement given 
has been to raise the Jand-tax as high as possible, 
and appropriate the whole amount to Govern- 
ment ; with the exception of a bare sufficiency for 
| the cultivators to exist upon, and to enable them 
| to carry on their next year’s agriculture.” 

3 will now come to a more recent period, 
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and can give you the opinion of a gentle- 
man, an American planter, sent out in 
1840. The gentleman to whom I refer is 
Mr. Finney, who kept an amusing private 
journal. He speaks— 

“ Of villages that have fallen in balance, and 
are in the hands of Government. ‘These villages, 
too, that are now a drug in the hands of Govern- 
ment, would be made profitable.” 

I could quote several paragraphs from 
yarious Indian papers; but I will not! 
trouble the Iouse, because I feel t@at | 
those extracts I have already laid before | 
it are more to the purpose. I have the | 
evidence of another gentleman, who resided | 
in India 35 years, 14 of which he was em- | 
ployed in the collection of the revenue, and | 
who left the country in 1842. Mr. Saville | 
Marriott thus expresses himself :— 

“Left India 1842. Condition of cultivators | 
very much depressed—greatly depressed, and I 
believe declining ; they were declining when I was | 
in India, and I think they had done so from the | 
commencement. Ie judges from their general 
appearance, and their being obliged to sell the , 
personal ornaments which formed the principal 
part of the property of the cultivators, and their | 
eattle, which fare the principal means by which | 
they carry on their cultivation.” | 

There is the evidence ef another native 
of India, who visited this country in 1849; 
and I will appeal to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth in favour of the 
credibility of that gentleman, a native of 
Delhi, who published a work on Indian 
affairs whilst in this country. I never met 
with a man of more dignified character or 
greater intelligence; and I am sure there 
is no Gentleman in this House who speaks 
the English language with greater purity 
or perfection. That gentleman writes :— 

“ Throughout my whole line of march (to Bom- 
bay) I found the Nizam’s territory better culti- 
vated, and the Ryots more happy than in the Com- 
pany’s districts, where the poor peasants are in 
an actual state of poverty. Here I close these 
short but lamentably true notes on the present 
deplorable state of India. I fear they may be a 
prelude to many such histories which India will 
yet produce before she can attract the attention of 
those whose duty may prompt them to do her jus- 
tice. If there is a will to pay attention to the 
claims of India on protection of the British Go- 
vernment, it is not merely what I, but English 
writers themselves, have said on the subject that , 
will justity inquiry.” 





The last testimony I will call attention | 
to is the report of the Select Committee | 
of this House in 1848, which, I conceive, | 
will be conclusive on this point :— | 

“Tt appears from the testimony of almost every | 
witness, that the condition of the cultivating po- | 
pulation of India is one of extreme poverty ; and | 
this is stated to be the case in every part of the 
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country to which the evidence with regard to cot- 
ton cultivation specially refers. This observation 
applies to the western and southern provinces of 
India, including the Presidency of Bombay and 
portions of Madras, regarding which the know- 
ledge of the witnesses examined is much more defi- 
nite and extensive than of the Presidency of Bengal, 
which latter yields but a very trifling supply of 
cotton for exportation, in comparison with the 
other parts of India. Whether under the ryot- 
warry system in Madras, or under the village sys- 
tem which prevails extensively in the west, the 
great mass of the cultivatory are almost wholly 
without capital, or any of those means which capi- 
tal alone can furnish, by which industry may be 
improved and extended. They are in reality a 
class of cultivators in the most abject condition. 
They are indebted to the money lender or banker 
of the village for the means wherewith to procure 
the seed, and to carry on even the most imperfect 
cultivation. They give him security for his loans 
on the growing crops, which at maturity they fre- 
quently dispose of to him at prices more regulated 
by his will than by the standard of an open market, 
and often pay 40 or even 50 per cent interest, or 
even more than this,” 


Now, that I take to be conclusive as re- 
gards the condition of the great mass of 
cultivators. I am not making these refer- 
ences with a view to throw obloquy on the 
Government of India. I bring them for- 
ward because upon them I intend to base 
my argument in favour of the proposition 
Iam about to submit to the House. There 
is another point to which I will allude. I 
find in the financial returns of the East 
India Company a sum put down under the 
head of ‘* Tuccavy,”’ meaning advances 


| made to tenants not able to carry on their 


cultivation. I know not how much is thus 
appropriated, for the sum is mixed with 
others; but the whole amount is not less 
than 500,000/, per annum. Now I wish 
to know if this universal poverty is the 
fault of the people of India, or is to be at- 
tributed to the Government, the fiscal sys- 
tem, or the administration of the law? I 
will not ask the House to believe it is the 
fault of the people. I could quote the 
opinion of Mr. Shore, with many other dis- 
tinguished men, in proof of the contrary; 
as also the last and most powerful testi- 
mony—the report of the Committee of this 
House, which declares ‘‘ there is nothing 


/in the character or social condition of the 


people which would make it unreasonable 
in us to expect large supplies of cotton, the 
produce of their industry.’’ Iam bound 
also to look at the past history of the 
country, when it was remarkable for 
wealth, and which wealth could not have 
been amassed unless by the industry of 
the people. I will now come to the ques- 
tion of government, and I may say, at the 
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commencement, that I entertain no hos- 
tility whatever to the East India Company. 
No feeling against them mixes with my ob- 
ject in bringing forward this question; and 
I believe I shall have their acknowledg- 
ment that I have refrained from bringing 
charges against them. There are two 
main points on which all the evidence con- 
curs, and they are important in regard to 
the present condition and future prosperity 
of the people of India. On one point there 
is no difference of opinion, but I cannot 
say as much for the other. The first point 
has reference to the internal improvements 
of the country. The hon. Member for 
Guildford, himself a director of the East 
India Company, will admit they have fallen 
short of that which the people had a right 
to expect. I will now proceed to lay be- 
fore the House a few cases on the subject 
of roads and irrigation. I hold in my hand 
a letter from a gentleman of eminence in 
the service of the East India Company, 
written in September, 1849 :— 


*« T sincerely hope before many years to see the 
immense resources of this country more developed. 
Up to the present period nothing has been done 
to improve it—a few rupees to repair a broken 
bund that may have cost lacs, only granted after 
quires of correspondence, or when it is too late to 
save a noble work from entire destruction. This 
must ever be the case under our present Govern- 
ment, or until they set aside a certain per centage 
on the revenue derived from each collectorate for 
its internal improvement. Each collectorate 
would then have an interest at stake, and so would 
the ryots—the reverse is the case at present. The 
ryots, but particularly the Talookdars, derive no 
advantage trom any improvement ; and the con- 
sequence is that many of the best families in the 
provinee, who were rich and well to do when we 
came into Guzerat in 1807, have now scarcely 
clothes to their backs, owing to what they origi- 
nally paid as a tribute being by our Government 
converted into a regular revenue settlement, with 
leases renewable every five or ten years, at each 
of which some increase is considered necessary, 
to show that we are lords of the soil. Our de- 
mands in money on the Talookdars are more 
than three times what they originally paid, with- 
out one single advantage gained on their parts. 
Parties from whom they have been compelled to 
borrow at ruinous rates of interest enforce their 
demands by attachment of their lands and vil- 
lages : thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, 
without a chance of extricating themselves. 
What, then, must become of their rising families, 
is a question which should make Government 
leave no stone unturned for their improvement 
and employment. Our new collector seems in- 
clined to do good ; but he has too much to do to 
do anything well.” 


From Belgaum, a military station farther 
to the south than Guzerat, I have a letter 
written by a soldier of the Fusiliers, de- 
scriptive of his march :— 
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“We had our crossbelts and firelocks to carry; 
at times we were very fatigued. Some marches 
were very bad ones. Before we were up half an 
hour we were up to our waists in water, crossing 
rivers, of which there were many, four or five in 
one march. ‘The roads were very bad, mere 
camel tracks.” 


Another evidence I hold is from a gentleman 
very high in the military service of the East 
India Company; and he speaks thus of the 
roads in the neighbourhood of Belgaum :—~ 


1 am afraid I should altogether fail in attempt- 
ing to give you any estimate of the loss arising 
from bad and impracticable roads in the trans- 
portation of military stores, &e. ; however, from 
my frequent trips on the roads in question, I can 
give a pretty true account of their state, and im- 
practicability for carts, during my long residence 
at Belgaum. This great thoroughfare between 
Belgaum and Vingorla was supposed to undergo 
an annual repair, but one season it was not 
touched, consequently it became almost impass- 
able, so much so that the unfortunate cartmen 
had to make the road passable, with a small 
picker they invariably carried, and, combining 
together, got over the ground with difficulty ; and 
at the principal rivers, as each cross, wait and 
take their bullocks back, to get a loaded cart out 
of the bed of the river. The loss of time is in- 
calculable, and the wear and tear and loss of life 
of men and cattle is melancholy to think of. I 
more particularly refer to two seasons, when Sir 
Jamsetjce Jeejeebhoy contracted for timber from 
the Dandelly Jungles, not far from Hullyhale; 
the number of bullocks killed on that occasion is 
almost ineredible—timber and skeletons of bul- 
locks were scattered along the road from Patna 
to Baitsee.” 

He gives another account of*the mode in 
which this was neglected. He says— 

“The natives were so anxious to have this 
ghaut improved, that Ruttongee, a Parsee, offered 
to carry it out if Government would allow him 
the customs for three years, about three lacs, so 
I was told. I knew the man well, a most respect- 
able Parsee, and Sir Jamsetjee’s agent; he has 
often conversed with me on the subject of roads, 
and the difficulties of transit, and the neglect of 
the Government on that point. There are three 
or four bridges required between Belgaum and 
the ghaut, neither of them of any magnitude, and 
yet even foot passengers are cut off sometimes for 
several days,” 

I might go over all India, and give similar 
facts with regard to the state of the in- 
ternal communication ; but I will content 
myself with quoting one more extract with 
regard to the roads, from arecent work of Co- 
lonel Grant, premising that it has reference 
to Surat, which is the great cotton-growing 
district of the country. Colonel Grant 
says — ‘‘ This twenty-five or thirty-five 
miles of track—for roads there are none— 
are as bad as bad can be.’’ There is 
another point to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House, namely, the state 
of the irrigation. Colonel Grant says— 
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“ Perhaps no country offers better opportunity | 
for applying irrigation to cotton culture on a} 


large scale than the districts of Surat and Broach, | 
particularly the former; or the land lying be- | 
tween Surat and Broach, bounded throughout its | 
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Bombay, in January last. I can say 
nothing so strong as this. After observing 
that their city has a larger population than 
any city in Europe or in America, except 








length by those two noble rivers, the Nerbudda | London and Paris, but that the trade is 
and the Taptee, running nearly parallel to each | yery small compared with the population, 


other, at the distance of from forty to fifty miles ‘and that this arises from the neglected 
apart. It is painful to see the magnificent vo- | 


lume of water, that for four months of every year | state of the adjacent country, they go on 
runs fruitlessly to the sea, which, if but a fraction | to say— 

of its contents were retained, would fertilise | “©So miserable indeed are the existing means 
whole districts that now, parched and dry, wit- of communication with the interior, that many 
ness, of what they so much need, flowing by un- | yaluable articles of produce are, for want of car- 
heeded. | riage and a market, often left to perish on the 
He says very justly that India has a rich | fields, while the cost of those which do find their 
soil, great heat, and great moisture, but | way to this port is enormously enhanced to the 


1} I isture is of hens ts bh extent sometimes of 200 per cent; considerable 
that the moisture 1s of no use unless It be | quantities never reach their destination at all, and 


preserved by the formation of reservoirs , the quality of the remainder is almost universally 
and tanks, and by those modes of irriga- | deteriorated.” 
tion which were in ancient times practised | They add— 
in India, but which have of late years | « The roads, few and inadequate, have paid for 
fallen into disuse. Major Cotton, speak- | themselves over and over again. ‘These necessi- 
ing of the district of Rajahmundry, de- | ties have been constantly urged on Government 
clares that, if a certain work, upon which by revenue and engineer officers. Little or no- 
he i oe pee . “, | thing, however, has been done practieally to re- 
© is now engaged, and wich was repor t- | medy the existing state of things, which renders 
ed in favour of for many years, had been | it evident there are external hindrances in the 
carried out twenty years ago, as it might | way towards carrying the requisite remedial mea- 
Pind 2 val } foe ed 
have been, the lives of not less than | S¥es intoeffeet. 
100,000 persons would have been saved | These grievances they ask Lord Dalhousie 
who perished in the famine of 1838-40. to investigate and remove; and _ they 
These are facts to which it behoves the | say— 
House to pay some attention. I would re-| «Jt is humiliating that while India does not 
commend to the notice of the East India | possess one mile of railway, near 2,000 miles have 
Company an extract from a pamphlet been opened in the United States even since the 
written by one of their own officers, Major preliminary surveys for the short line of thirty- 
A 70 .» | five miles, from Bombay to Callian, have been 
Dalrymple, in 1783, addressed to Sir completed.” 
Henry Fletcher, who was either then, or : ‘ 
y . . J > °F T might refer to Cuba as an example of 
afterwards, chairman of the East India : v ° 
: , what may be done in making communica- 
Company. He gives this account of the ,. reat 5S . 
. : aM . ‘ _ tions, and as justifying me in pressing the 
ancient Gentoo Indian Government, in the ° age ° 
ai, af tains requirements of India in this respect on 
“ epee i a lala the attention of the House. But here is 
“ » ee eur, 7 
A certain proportion 1s allotted to preserve another paragraph from the same address 
the tanks and water courses, and this is taken out hich I isl he If + 
of the gross produce of the lands, before any par- to which 1 wish the House to attend :— 
tition is made between Government and the in-| «Jt js impossible to over-estimate the inex- 
habitants ; and it appears the free-gift lands paid haustible supply of wealth, which, in conjunction 
a greater share for the repair of tanks than the with improved modes of transit, the irrigation of 
Cirear grounds. the country by means of the embankment of its 
numerous streams and rivers (the precious waters 
pas — ' of which at present flow unimpeded into the 
The first attention is due to the tanks. In/ geean, without in any way fertilising the land 


that climate a command of water secures a crop, through which they pass) would afford the coun- 
and when the tanks are made to secure a sufficient try. The fertility of the lands on both banks of 
store of water, the produce is almost certain; for the Toomboodra, at the present day, the effect 
one night’s monsoon rain, if none runs to waste, | solely of the noble public works constructed by 
is almost sufficient to supply water for the season, | the ancient Hindoo princes, contrasted with the 
and, with a command of water, they can have | unproductive borders of the same river where 
three rice crops in a year. such works are not in action, your memorialists 
With regard to the general question of in- would adduce as a practical illustration of what 
ternal improvements, I will give the House | ™®Y be expected from similar undertakings,” 

an extract from an address presented to | I will now refer to the evidence of the hon. 
the Marquess of Dalhousie, the present Member for Guildford, given before the 
Governor General of India, by the natives | Committee in 1848. He was questioned 
and European merchants, on his visit to|as to the amount which the Indian Govern- 


Then he says— 
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ment had expended in a series of years | 
upon improvements such as those to which | 
I have referred. He stated that the} 
amount expended from 1834 to 1848 on | 
roads, bridges, canals, and tanks for irri- 
gation he puts down at 1,434,000/., where- | 
as it appears from the Parliamentary pa- 
pers that the gross revenue derived in 
taxes from the people of India during the 
same period was upwards of 280,000,000. | 
sterling. Now, so far with regard to the 
question of internal improvements, I think 
I have at any rate made out a ease which 
is worthy of the attention of Parliament. 
I am of opinion that no agricultural coun- 
try can prosper which has not good facili- | 
ties of communication, so as to be able to 
take what it produces to the best markets, 
and to get what it wants at the cheapest 
rates from other markets. But good roads 
are not of themselves sufficient to insure 
the prosperity of a country, or else a 
neighbouring country, Ireland, would not 
for so long a period have been suffering 
great distress. The other point to which 
I want to draw the attention of the House | 
is one upon which there is more difference 
of opinion, though the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Board of Control and 
the Directors of the East India Company 
will perhaps admit that there are as many 
able and intelligent men to be found on my 
side of the question as on the other. I 
refer now to the subject of the fiscal ar- 
rangements of the Indian Government, the 
pressure of the land assessment, and the 
mode in which that species of assessment 
is levied upon the cultivators of the soil. 
Now, the hon. Member for Guildford, when 
examined before the Committee, maintain- 
ed that it was a great advantage to the 
people of India that their revenue should 
be raised by an assessment on the land. 
He argued that the assessment is a rent, 
and that under this system, by which the 
Government is the landowner, the culti- 
vator had only to pay rent, and escaped 
taxes. With all deference for so high an 
authority, I must say that I think there 
is a great difference between this land as- 
sessment and what we call rent. I very 
much doubt whether any two things could 
be much less alike, except that both may 
be counted either in pounds sterling, or in 
rupees. In this country the competition 
of tenants for land has a tendency in ordi- 
nary times to bid up the rent to the high- 
est sum that the land is worth; while, on 
the other hand, the competition amongst 
landlords to secure good tenants has a ten- 
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dency to bid rent down, and to keep it at 
that fair and natural point which, while it 
is profitable to the landlord, allows the 
tenant a fair remuneration in ordinar 
times for the capital and skill which he 
employs in cultivation. But let us see 
how the Government of India stands as 
regards its duty as a landlord. The Go- 
vernment of India has the power to fix 
any proportion of assessment over the ma- 
jor part of the country—it has the power 
of collecting even to the ruin of the culti- 
vator. In some districts the colleetors are 
magistrates, and I believe even the native 
collectors have the power to finéand im- 
prison cultivators who do not pay up the 
arrears of their assessment. e East 
Indian Company, when it lets land, meets 
with no competition. The tenants must 
have the land, for there is no other means 
of obtaining a living. The collector can 
fix any amount of rent which he thinks it 
probable he will be able to get; and can we 
doubt that the collector does proceed to 
the utmost point of endurance? I do not 
charge the East India Company with work- 
ing the screw to the utmost extent that it 
is possible to work it; I am only explain- 
ing the way in which this system may be, 
and I fear often has been, worked. On 
this subject I will refer to the evidence of 
two or three witnesses who were examined 
before the Committee in 1848. I will first 
refer to that of Mr. George Giberne, who 
was a collector for fourteen years, and in 
six different colleetorates. Speaking of 
the remissions which he made, because the 
rent fixed was more than could be collect- 
ed, he says— 

“ Notwithstanding this (remission on short 
crops, &e.) the rates have been so high that 
there has been the utmost difficulty in col- 
lecting the revenue ; and there have been large 
outstanding balances, and they have been written 
off afterwards, and this remark applies to every 
collectorate in which I have been.” 

IIe says he never knew a ease ‘ where 
aman advanced himself solely by cultiva- 
tion of the land—unless for a time when 
he had some land rent free, or very lightly 
assessed, which he threw up when the full 
charge was put upon it.” This witness 
added, that on returning to Guzerat, after 
an absence of fourteen years, he found 
that the wealth of the inhabitants had 
fallen off. Mr. Crawford, a gentleman of 
the highest character, formerly a merchant 
in Bombay and a member of the Bombay 
Commission, and now resident in London, 
says, ** The members of the Committee 
were of opinion the tax was too high in 
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Guzerat, and that it interfered with the 
growth of cotton.’’ Mr. Williamson, who 
had been twenty-two years in India as a 
collector, was asked whether the ultimate 
determination of the amount was left to 
the collector? He replies: ‘‘ Of course 
they (the people) cannot carry their point; 
it is left entirely to the diserction of the 
collector to fix the amount in reference to 
the customs of the country.”” Of course it 
is not to be supposed that the collector 
would be entirely exempt from the influ- 
ence of public opinion; but that check does 
not, I fear, operate much in India. The 
witness says, ‘‘ The prosperity of a whole 
district mainly depends upon the personal 
qualifications of the officer managing it.” 
Where the assessment was greatly reduced, 
he says, ‘* The improvements were gene- 
ral, rapid, and remarkable, in some places 
almost changing the face of the country.” 
I would now ask the [louse to listen to a 
statement of Mr. Davis, a collector in a 
district in the province of Guzerat—which 
is the largest producing district. In a re- 
port made by him to the Bombay Commis- 
sion in 1847, he gives a tabular statement 
of the assessment from 1835 to 1847, and 
he shows that, taking the whole thirteen 
years, and estimating the value of the cot- 
ton at twopence and 6-7ths per pound, the 
following is the result :— 
15 years—1835 to 1847 :— 

Value of cotton 2d. 6-7ths, produce ofa Beegah, 
8s. 54d.—of which Government takes 4s. 5}d., or 
52} per cent of gross produce. 

Taking last 6 years of series :— 

Value of cotton only 2d. per lv., Beegah pro- 
duce, 6s. 6d.—of which Government takes 4s. 54d., 
or more than 68 per cent. 

The worst year of the series :— 
1841-42.—Value of cotton 1}d., Beegah pro- 
duce, 5s. 8¢.—of which Government takes 4s. 53d., 
or more than 78 per cent. 

Or, if cotton be 1}d. per lb., which is only a safe 
calculation, the Government rent would be 91 per 
cent. 

A beegah is equal to half an English acre. 
Mr. Stewart, collector in Surat, shows that 
the Government took more than 68 per 
cent of the gross produce. Mr. Davies 
states further, that in the six years, 1840 
to 1846, he was obliged to make remis- 
sions of assessments which could not be 
collected, amounting to 63,0001.; that 
there were written off irrecoverable ba- 
lances amounting to 81,000/. Now pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control will say that 
these are rare and exceptional cases—that 
such cases did prevail at one time, but do 
not prevail now. But what I maintain is, 
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that the greatest fluctuations are almost 
inevitable when such vast interests are 
placed at the disposal of collectors and 
natives on whom there is no adequate 
check. For example, the district of Bun- 
deleund had the misfortune in 1815 to 
have a collector, whose name should, in 
reference to his conduct as a servant of 
the Indian Government, be infamous for 
ever. He raised the assessments in 
that province to such an extent, that 
from 1815 to 1835 he devastated and de- 
populated the province; and I have heard 
on the best authority, that parents actually 
offered to sell their children for the tax 
which they had not means to pay. In 1835 
the Indian Government sent out express 
orders that this state of things should be 
remedied; but it had then been going on 
more or less severely for not less than 
twenty years. In the presidency of Ma- 
dras, what is called the Ryotwarry system 
exists; and I will read to the House what 
Mr. Tucker—a good authority with the 
East India Company, who wrote some 
years ago a valuable work on Indian 
finance—says with regard to this system. 
He says— 

‘Who can fail to perceive that the system of 
revenue administration has much to do in arrest- 
ing the progress of improvement? Will industry 
be called into action when the demand of the tax- 
gatherer keeps pace with the produce ? Will capi- 
tal accumulate where there is no security for pros- 
perity, no law but that which is administered un- 
der the auspices of a revenue officer ? 

Further on he says— 

If the deadly hand of the taxgatherer perpetu- 
ally hovers over the land, and threatens to grasp 
that which is not yet called into existence, its be- 
numbing influence must be fatal, and the fruits of 
the earth will be stifled in the very germ.” 

H[e also says, what I would not have said 
myself, because it might have been thought 
that I was exaggerating— 

“When I find asystem requiring a multiplicity of 
instruments: surveyors and inspectors ; assessors, 
ordinary and extraordinary; potails, carnums, 
tehsildars, and chutcherry servants ; and when I 
read the description of these officers by the most 
zealous advocates of the system, their periodical 
visitations are pictured in my imagination as the 
passage of a flight of locusts, devouring in their 
course the fruits of the earth.” 

With regard to the taxation of Malabar, I 
may remark that I have here the ledger of 
five parishes of that district, in which the 
tax is fixed upon every jack tree, every 
cocoa-nut tree, and every house in certain 
proportions. Those nut trees which have 
not begun to bear are not charged; those 
which are past bearing are also exempted; 
and when all these minute particulars of 
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management are left to native collectors, 
who are paid most inadequate salaries, and 
who are of necessity subjected to certain 
influences to which men so situated are 
ordinarily liable, the favouritism, the in- 
equality, and the extortion practised under 
this system, must be such as I cannot ade- 
quately describe, and the House could 
hardly credit. ere is a paper which was 
drawn up by one of these native collectors 
—a paper furnished to him by Mr. Graeme, 
who was some years ago, and may be still, 
a collector in the district of Malabar. From 
this it appears that there are 18 or 19 
heads in the scale of charges for a jack 
tree and for other trees. The native col- 
lector, going to any orchard or garden, is 
to fix the tax on the trees within its limits, 
and, as every tree is to be charged, the 
House will see how impossible it is that 
anything like proper control should be ex- 
ercised over the vast army of collectors 
spread over the presidency of Madras, 
There is in this paper a distinction be- 
tween moist or irrigated land and dry land; 
in fact, the distinctions are multitudinous, 
and I am quite sure every one must admit 
that such a system of taxation requires al- 
teration. I admit that there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject of the 
fiscal system of India; but the more I ad- 
mit that, and the more the House adopt the 
same view, the more justified am I in asking 
the House to grant the inquiry for which I 
am about to move. If the mode of assess- 
ment be as bad as these witnesses have de- 
scribed it to be, the sooner there is an in- 
quiry the better; if, on the other hand, I 
am mistaken in my view, along with many 
others, the sooner the mistake is corrected 
the better. Well, now, I come to the ob- 
jections which I suppose it possible that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control may offer to this Motion. 
I will assume that he thinks inquiry unne- 
eessary. I hope he will not say that the 
best course would be for the merchants of 
Manchester to go over themselves, or to 
send somebody to India to buy cotton. 
When we have advanced so far in com- 
mercial matters, I think no one will get up 
and suggest such a remedy as that. Why, 
the Bombay merchants declare that they 
cannot get into the interior of the country, 
and that the inhabitants of the interior can- 
not get to them, for want of proper com- 
munication; therefore, I do not think it 
will be said that the merchants of Man- 
chester ought to leave their mills and 
counting-houses in order to go and encour- 
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age the growth of cotton. The right hon, 
Gentleman may urge that information 
enough has been obtained through the 
Bombay Commission, and the Committee 
for which I moved in 1848. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman remember that the 
Indian Company said the same thing be- 
fore the Committee sat; and will any one 
say that the labours of this Committee 
were in vain? Perhaps the right hon, 
Gentleman will tell us that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission and Com- 
mittee are being carried out. How are 
they being carried out? By the project 
of 35 miles of railway from Bombay, about 
which there is as yet the greatest possible 
dispute. As regards the proposition to 
make a railroad from Bengal, I perceive 
that a newspaper favourable to the Govern- 
ment admits that there are certain difficul- 
ties which may prevent this railway from 
being made at all. Nothing is being done 
on a system, nothing on a great scale—the 
Indian Government are not taking up the 
subject as the great subject which ought 
to engage paramount attention. The 
Bombay Commission of 1847 says in its 
report— 

“We regret that the imperfect information be- 
fore us does not enable us to do more than express 
a general opinion as to the quarters to which we 
consider it desirable that the special attention of 
Government should be directed, with a view to the 
revision of the present rates of assessment.” 

The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons say, in their report made in the year 
1848— 

“We have not before us the means of forming 
an opinion as to how far the reductions made have 
placed the assessment generally on a satisfactory 
footing.” 

They add— 

“ We regret we have no information which would 
enable us to speak with any confidence regarding 
the cotton district of Candeish, but we are in- 
formed that little in the shape of systematic re- 
vision has been effected there since the country 
first came into the hands of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

The Committee also say— 

“The limited nature of your Committee’s in- 
quiry, which rendered it impossi»le to institute a 
full comparison between the condition of the eulti- 
vator in the south of India, and those provinces 
where a system of more moderate assessment has 
prevailed, on which so much of the controversy 
turns, renders it impossible for your Committee 
to pronounce a confident conclusion as to the de- 
gree of weight that is to be attached to either of 
these representations.” 

Now, we know that cotton may be grown 
in India to any extent, but that there are 
some causes in operation which retard its 
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growth. I propose that there should be a 
Royal Commission to inquire what the ob- 
stacles are. We know perfectly well that 
in this country it is not enough to have one 
report; there must be report after report, 
and the public mind and the mind of Par- 
liament must be saturated with evidence 
before any steps can be taken. Take the 
ease of Ireland. We have had sitting in 
this House, from the year 1800, no less 
than 100 Gentlemen, representing every 
county and all the largest towns of Ire- 
land; previous to 1845 we have a dozen 
reports with regard to the condition of Ire- 
land; and yet in 1845 the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth appointed 
a commission over which the Earl of Devon 
presided, simply to inquire into the nature 
of the land tenures of that country. Per- 
haps the right hon. President of the Board 
of Control will want a precedent. I will 
give him one, which seems to me to fit ex- 
actly. In the year 1822 a Motion was 
made in this House with reference to the 
appointment of a commission to visit the 
colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
and the Mauritius; and the following were 
amongst the instructions to the commis- 
sioners, which were signed ‘ Bathurst.” 
With regard to the Cape, the instructions 
run thus :— 

“The tenures of land will be considered with a 
view to the assimilation of the old and modern 
rates of assessment and to encourage agricul- 
ture.” 

With regard to Ceylon the inquiry was 

— directed to the original tenures of land, the 
expediency of making grants of land, and the 
conditions on which such grants should be con- 
ferred, and the system of cultivation in the Cinga- 
lese and Kandyan provinces; to the effects of 
loans to landowners, and aids afforded by Govern- 
ment ; the effects of gratuitous and compulsory 
services, and means of commuting them; the 
disposal of the Government share of crops; the 
means of promoting the growth of subsistence,” 
&e.; and the document finishes thus :— 

“IT shall conclude this communication with 
observing, that it is not meant that you should be 
preeluded from pursuing any other object of in- 
quiry, which, though less prominent than those 
which I have enumerated, may usefully contribute 
to the stock of information which it is the desire 
of His Majesty’s Government to collect, in order 
that they may be enabled to decide upon such 
Measures as are best calculated to promote the 
immediate improvement and secure the lasting 
welfare of the valuable possessions to which you 
are about to proceed.” 

The information in the report of that 
commission is very extensive and very 
valuable, and led to several important 
ameliorations in the condition of the peo- 
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ple of Ceylon, and the policy pursued 
there. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Control may 
say that some difference exists in the case 
of Ceylon and that of the East Indian 
territories. Let us look over the clauses 
of the charter, and discover how far Par- 
liament has a right to interfere with the 
question as far as it is connected with 
India. The 25th section is as follows :— 

‘*Section 25. Board of Control invested with 
full power to control all acts, operations and 
concerns of the said company, which in anywise 
relate to or concern the government or revenue 
of the said territories, &c.” 

The right hon. Gentleman will correct 
me if I am wrong in saying that he is at 
this moment one of the members of a 
secret committee which has the absolute 
government of India. We have it from 
himself, that he himself is responsible for 
that government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman can send a despatch out to India at 
any time, ordering either peace or war ; 
he has the power of involving India in 
enormous expenditure, which the East 
India Company, though they disapproved 
of it, would be compelled to assent to. 
There was, therefore, the absolute power 
of Parliament over the whole East Indian 
territories, just as there was over any of 
our colonies. I refer again to the last 
Charter Act :— 

** Section 30. No official communications to 
be sent by the Court of Directors except such as 
the Board of Control may allow. 

“ Section 51 reserves and declares the power of 
Parliament supreme over the East India Com- 
pany and the Governor-General of India.” 

I state this to show the inconsistency 
which insists that whilst we send commis- 
sions to Ireland, Ceylon, or Canada, there 
are objections to our sending such a com- 
mission to India. I am prepared to show 
that with regard to India there are special 
grounds why such commission should be 
sent. I feel that if we take into consider- 
ation the expenditure connected with the 
Indian wars we shall find many matters 
connected with them which will afford 
important subjects for consideration. If 
battles were fought, and victories gained, 
was it not the Imperial Government that 
bestowed the honour and pensions? This 
is one of those cases which I think is 
peculiarly open to the investigation of 
Parliament, if Parliament thinks proper 
to issue a Royal Commission. I wish now 
to direct the attention of the House to the 
question of Indian finance. I will quote a 
passage from the speech of the right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Tamworth, on 
introducing his budget in the year 1842. 
The right hon. Gentleman says— 


“Tn addition to all this, those events of which 
we have had recent cognisance, as having occur- 
red in Affghanistan, may, and so far as I can form 
a judgment, will, impose upon Iler Majesty's Go- 
vernment the necessity of calling on Parliament 
to sanction, perhaps, a considerable increase in 
the Army Estimates. I am quite aware that 
there may appear to be no direct and immediate 
connexion between the finances of India and 
those of this country. but that would be a super- 
ficial view of our relations with India which 
should omit the consideration of this subject. 
Depend upon it if the eredit of India should be- 
come disordered, if some great exertion should 
become necessary, then the credit of England 
must be brought forward to its support, and the 
collateral and indirect effect of disorders in In- 
dian finances would be felt extensively in this 
country. Sir, I am sorry to say that Indian 
finance offers no consolation for the state of 
finance in this country. I hold in my hand an 
account of the finances of India, which I have 
every reason to believe is a correct one; it is 
made up one month later than our own accounts 
—to the 5th of May. It states the gross revenue 
of India, with the charges upon it; the interest 
of the debt ; the surplus revenue, and the charges 
paid on it in England; and there are two columns 
which contain the nett surplus and the nett defi- 
cit. Inthe year ending May, 1836, there was a 
surplus of 1,520,600/. from the Indian revenue. 
In the year ending the 5th of May, 1837, there 
-was a surplus of 1,100,000/., which was reduced 
rapidly in the year ending May, 1838, to 620,0001. 
In the year ending May, 1839, the surplus fell to 
29,000/.; in the year ending May, 1840, the bal- 
ance of the account changed, and so far from 
there being any surplus, the deficit on the Indian 
revenue was 2,414,000/. I am afraid I eannot 
calculate the deficit for the year ending May, 
1841, though it depends at present partly on esti- 
mate, at much less than 2,334,000/. The Louse 
then will bear in mind that in fulfilment of the 
duty I have undertaken, I present to them the 
deficit in this country for the current year to the 
amount of 2,350,000/., with a certain prospect of 
a deficit for next year to the amount of at least 
2,470,000/., independently of the increase to be 
expected on account of China and Affghanistan ; 
and that in India, that great portion of our em- 
pire, I show a deficit on the two last years, which 
will probably not be less than 4,700,0002.  [Hun- 
sard, vol. lxi., pp. 428-9. ] 

That statement of the right hon. Baronet, 
as it afterwards turned out, was slightly 
exaggerated. Now, I will give the amount 
of each year from that time to this :— 
Deficit, 1841, estimated at......£2,334,000 











Turned out to be only.........£1,754,825 
| re Fh 
1843 1,346,011 
1844 773,156 
1845.... 745,514 
BOG scrcscesccscsssciocse BAG T6 








£10,298,485 
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Deficit 1840 to 1846............£10,298,485 





yo BAZ ccccccosese 97,208 
* 1848............ 1,015,938 

Total ee 9 smn 1840 
t0 1848...........0cccccsseeeee £12,285,625 


I am not afraid that the right hon. Baro. 
net will accuse me of introducing matter 
which is not relevant; for in truth it does 
bear on this question of the Commission, 
for although 1 bring forward this question 
in the performance of my duty, as a repre- 
sentative of the constituency of Manches- 
ter, and as one of the representatives of 
the industry of that district, yet I say that 
it bears on the subject, and that these are 
points which it behoves Parliament to at- 
tend to. There is another point, and it is 
about the last to which I will refer. It is 
with regard to the revenues, and the enor- 
mous power which is vested in the East 
India Company. I doubt if the House is 
aware of the amount of revenue which the 
East India Company collects from India. 
I find that in the fourteen years from 1834 
to 1847, the following gross amount was 
collected :-— 


14 years, 1834-1847—DBengal .£134,021,928 
Agra..... 73,705,132 
Madras... 68,964,186 
Bombay.. 39,452,409 








£316,143,655 
Or an average of more than 22} millions 
per annum. 
Land revenue—Bombay and Madras. 
15 years, 1834-1848—Madras . £48,906,962 
Bombay. 26,983,549 





75,890,511 
Or an average of 5,059,3671, per annum. 
Comparison—Kevenues of India and United 
Kingdom, 
United Kingdom, 14 years, ave- 
rage gross ... 
Deduct debt, funded ‘and un- 


.-£56,000,000 


funded sissettesesscsscascss, ONOOINOR 
Disposable "revenue, including 
charges of collection........... 25,000,000 





Indian revenue, 14 years, ave- 
rage gross . 

Deduct revenues and divide nds 
OE sei scassstitaeonsilenmniccamaikionntd 


22,500,000 
2,610,000 


£19,890,000 
Or, in round numbers, 20,000,000/. of dispos- 
able revenue. 

That Jeaves the disposable revenue of the 
Kast India Company, 20,000,000/. against 
25,000,0001. of the disposable revenue of 
the united kingdom. In bringing these 
matters before this House, I doso not only 
on the part of Manchester and the cotton 
interest there; but I do so on the part of 
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the whole country, and the British sub- 
jects in India. It is on behalf of all these 
interests, for they are indissolubly connect- 
ed, that I call upon the Government to 
grant the Commission which I ask for. I 
do not know the arguments that can have 
any weight against the statements which I 
have made in bringing forward this ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control may say 
that it is not possible that cotton should be 
brought from India, or that the Commis- 
sion may not be able to get any vaiuable 
information. On either of these grounds 
he may refuse to grant it. But I have 
shown that there is an important industry 
in this country, great in every point of 
view; and that the perils with which it is 
surrounded are now very great, and that 
every man, whether he be an employer or 
a workman, would be in favour of the pro- 
position which I submit to the House. I 
have shown that India has a clear right 
to come to this louse for the redress of 
grievances if they exist. The popula- 
tion of India is helpless unless Parlia- 
ment comes forward to its relief. I have 
also shown that the interests of every 
portion of this great empire, of which 
Parliament is so proud, are involved in 
the question which I have submitted to 
the House. I suspect that the real point 
of objection is a feeling of delicacy with 
regard to the East India Company, and 
that the Government does not wish to 
show that they have any want of confi- 
dence in that ancient corporation. I do 
not blame them for that feeling, but I ask 
them whether it should weigh against the 
great interests which I have endeavoured 
to show are so deeply affected by this 
question? The Charter Act will expire 
inthe year 1854, and next year the Com- 
pany will have to give notice whether they 
wish for its renewal or not. Parliament 
unfortunately does not know much about 
these Indian matters; indeed, I myself do 
not profess to be very conversant with 
them, though I have paid considerable 
attention to them. 1 will ask them, 
would it not be desirable that we should 
understand the question, and whether 
they would be less able to decide on the 
future government of India three or four 
years hence, if this Commission were ap- 
pointed, and they had the result of their 
investigations laid before Parliament? I 
think that on all grounds the interests 
concerned in this question should weigh 
much heavier in the estimation of the noble 
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Lord the First Lord of the Treasury, than 
any feeling which the Government may en- 
tertain with regard to the East India Com- 
pany. I avoid making any attack on that 
Company. I am not at all insensible to 
what is worthy of commendation in their 
conduct and policy; though I must add 
that they have made mistakes of a serious 
nature. There will be differences of opin- 
ion as to our policy in the East. Many 
regard with unmixed pleasure our acquisi- 
tion of those vast territories, as sources of 
wealth, and of glory to the British name; 
others will dwell with pain on the violence 
and crimes which have too often marked 
our eareer in India. All, however, must 
agree, that since these immense territories 
have come under the dominion of the Brit- 
ish Crown, it is our duty, if there be any 
grievances supposed to exist in India, to 
inquire into them, and if they be proved 
to exist, it is our duty to consider the best 
mode in which they can be remedied. I 
think I have the support of a large and in- 
fluential class in the north of England in 
making this request. I think I ask no- 
thing unreasonable. I do not look for a 
Commission, the members of which I am 
to appoint. I am merely asking for a 
Commission to be appointed by the Crown, 
under the advice of the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown; and I feel that if I were 
a member of the Indian Government, 
knowing that the Commission had the 
confidence of the Crown, I would hail 
its existence as something which would 
test the good conduct of the Indian 
Government, and which, if any defi- 
ciency were discovered, would point out a 
sure method by which an improvement 
would be secured. I do not know what 
answer the noble Lord can make, if he re- 
jects this inquiry. It will not be the rejec- 
tion of the East India Company, it will not 
be the rejection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Control, 
it will be the rejection of the noble Lord. 
Can the noble Lord answer to his con- 
science, to the country, and to India, if he 
rejects this Motion ? But if the noble Lord 
cannot bring himself to comprehend the 
gravity of this question, I will then turn to 
the House, and I will ask you to manifest 
your interest in the well-being of a great 
industry at home, and to show your sym- 
pathy for the countless millions of our In- 
dian population, who, if they have no 
voice within these walls, are but the 
more entitled to your consideration and 
regard. 


C 
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Motion made, and Question put— 
o 
“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a Com- 
mission to proceed to India, to inquire into the 


obstacles which prevent an increased growth of 


Cotton in that country, and to report upon any 
circumstances which may injuriously affect the 
economical and industrial condition of the native 
population, being cultivators of the soil within 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras.’ 


{COMMONS} 
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That paper gave a quotation from the cir. 
cular of a leading commercial house, in 
which it was stated that the importation of 
Indian cotton into London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, between January 1 and May 23, 
1850, was 124,000 bales. The whole of 
this was from the presidencies of Bombay 


and Madras, as none had come from Bengal 


or the north-west provinces. 


Sir J. HOBHOUSE said, he had to re- | 


quest the indulgence of the House in eall- 
ing its attention to the various topics 
which had been introduced by the hon. 
Member in the course of his speech. It 
was impossible for any one in that House 
—and certainly for himself, who might be 
supposed to be conversant with the matter 
—to refrain from looking to the subject 
which had been so ably introduced to their 
notice with great anxiety. He could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that ever since 
he had given notice of this Motion, he 
(Sir J. Hobhouse) had endeavoured to 
examine the question in all its bearings; 
and he would add, that if he thought 
the plan proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
would answer the object he had in view, he 
would at once say, ‘‘ Take the Royal Com- 
mission, and make the best you ean of it.”’ 
The Motion of the hon. Gentleman in- 
volved not only the question which appear- 
ed to be the primary object of it—namely, 
the best means of securing a large and 
constant supply of cotton from India, but, 
according to the terms of the Motion, it 
involved the economical and industrial po- 
sition of the people of India, and not only 
their economical and industrial condition, 
but also the effect produced by the Govern- 
ment of the country upon the condition 
of the people. With respect to the peculiar 
emergency of the time, he could not say that 
the hon. Gentleman had made out a case; 
for he found, on looking to the returns, to 
which the hon. Gentleman had also re- 
ferred, that the importation of cotton from 
all countries showed an immense increase 
during the last three years. Ie found the 
importation of raw cotton in 1847 to be 
474,707,615 Ibs.; in 1848 it increased to 
713,000,000 Ibs., and in 1849 there was 
was no falling off, for it amounted to 
775,469,000 lbs. With reference to In- 
dian cotton, also, he found there was no 
diminution; for, taking a very recent pe- 
riod, he found a quotation in a Manchester 
paper which fully bore out his statements, 


for it distinctly stated that, instead of | 


there being any diminution in the importa- 


During the 
same period of last year the importation 
of East India cotton was only 30,000 
bales. The hon. Gentleman confessed 
that the East India Company was not to 
blame for any deficiency in the supply of 
the article, so far as paying due attention 
to the subject was concerned. He was, 
indeed, obliged to own that from 1788 to 
1847 there had been a vast number of re- 
ports addressed to the Indian Government 
on the cultivation of cotton. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen would look into these reports, they 
would see that since 1788 the East India 
Company had never ceased to attend to this 
great subject, and that they had done all in 
their power to increase and improve the 
cultivation of the plant. Dr. Royle had 
recently published a pamphlet containing 
a summary of the proceedings of the East 
India Company in this matter ; from 
which it appeared, that from 1788 to 
1839, when the Earl of Auckland wrote 
his admirable minute on the subject, 
the Company had carried into effect no 
fewer than 29 different measures for pro- 
moting and improving the growth of In- 
dian cotton. In 1839 and 1840 the Conm- 
pany went to great expense for this object 
in sending ten American cotton planters to 
India. Three were sent to Madras, three 
to Bombay, and four to Bengal. A num- 
ber of extensive farms were established 
for them, to show to the natives what im- 
provements could be made in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, as well as the best modes 
of preparing it for the market. Even last 
year not less than 200 improved cotton 
saw-gins had been sent to India by the 
East India Company, and a large reward 
had been offered for the invention of 
a machine best calculated to improve 
the cleaning of cotton. A mail hardly 
ever wert to India without some allu- 
sions being made to the importance of 
advancing this object. The hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to the Bombay Commit- 
tee of 1847, on the cultivation of cotton; 
that Committee had published some valu- 
able reports, which he believed were highly 


| estimated by the Committee of the House 


tion, there had been a great increase. | of Commons which sat on this subject m 
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1848. The latter was a very fair Commit- 
tee; the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) had 
the nomination of it, and was chairman of 
it. He (Sir J. Hobhouse) knew there was 
not any available authority acquainted with 
thesubject who was not examined before that 
Committee. There was no objection made 
to the appointment of this Committee; on 
the contrary, the Government was willing 
that the hon. Gentleman should have the 
Committee, and have all the best means 
of obtaining accurate information plaeed 
at his disposal. 


after a long sitting. He believed the hon. 
Gentleman did not quarrel with the evi- 
dence given before that Committee. On the 
contrary, the hon. Member, in a speech 
which he made at Manchester, said the 
evidence was of very great importance; 
bunt the hon. Gentleman added that he 
would not pledge himself to the value of 
the report. It appeared, however, to him 
(Sir J. Hobhouse) that the report was 
a very fair deduction from the evidence 
given before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee did not recommend that which the 
hon. Gentleman now proposed, that a Royai 
Commission should be sent to India, either 
to suggest a remedy in regard to the pre- 
sent mode of cultivating cotton in India, 
or to investigate the other subjects to 
to which its attention had been directed. 
The Committee said, that the costly ex- 
periments of the East India Company had 
not materially improved the cultivation of 
cotton, nor the mode of sending it to mar- 
ket. The Committee also observe— 

“In the Bengal Presidency, and in the north- 
west provinces, constituting the Presidency of 
Agra, no success has hitherto been obtained in 
cultivating the American cotton, and the improve- 
ments in cleaning the indigenous variety have not 
led to any result of importance, as the staple is so 
short as to render it little suited to the ordinary 
wants of the English manufacturer.”’ 


Shortly afterwards the report states— 


_ “ The cultivation of American cotton has been 
introduced with perfect success into the southern 
Mahratta country, within the Bombay Presidency, 
and into the previnee of Coimbatore, within the 
Presidency of Madras. The cotton produced from 
New Orleans seed, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Shaw, the collector of Dharwar, and Mr. 
Mercer, one of the American planters, has met 
with full approbation from the manufacturers, and 
been pronounced to be equal to the fair American, 
The province of ‘Coimbatore appears to be even 
better suited, in soil and climate, for the cultiva- 
tion of New Orleans cotton than the southern 
Mahratia country. That produced under the su- 


perintendence of Dr. Wight has been pronounced | 


to be superior in quality to that grown in the 


{Juve 18} 


The report of that Com- | 
mittee was agreed to in the month of July | 
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| Dharwar district ; and there appears to be a vast 
4 ‘sdber ere 
| extent of land fitted for its production.” 


| The Committee add— 
| On the whole, your Committee see reason to 
| apprehend that if the exertions of the Government 
| were relaxed, the cultivation might return to its 
| old course, unless this subject were taken up by 
|men of capital and enterprise, or some other 
| means adopted to supply that stimulus to exertion 
and improvement which is now afforded by the 
| Government.” 

| He believed the Committee were perfectly 
| borne out in these conclusions by the evi- 
dence given before it. But why, he would 
ask, was it that British capital and intelli- 
gence were not applied to the cultivation of 
cotton in India as they were to other commo- 
dities in that quarter? That was the real 
question ; and when the Committee began 
to consider that point, then it was that 
their differences arose. The Committee 
agreed on all other matters, but split upon 
that, and never appeared to have agreed 
afterwards. In order to find out how it 
was that British capital was not applied ia 
India to the cultivation of cotton, they 
thought proper to enter upon that vexed 
question — the land settlement. Some 
hon. Gentlemen said the land assessment 
had nothing to do with the question, 
while other persons said the whole matter of 
the cultivation of the soil was involved in 
it. Whatever difference might have arisen 
on this or other points, the Committee did 
full justice, and he hoped the House of 
Commons would also do justice to the East 
India Company. They admitted also that 
many obstructions which formerly existed 
to the cultivation of the soil had been re- 
moved. Formerly the land assessment had 
been taken on the nature of the produce, 
and not on the character of the soil. The 
latter mode of taking the land assessments 
had, by order of the Indian Government, 
been extended to the greater part of 
India. The inland custom duties, and 
the taxes on the inland conveyance of 
goods, which formerly were paid, had 
also been removed. He recollected, two 
or three years ago, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Manchester made complaints 
of the existence of these charges. The 
fact was, however, that they had been 
long previously abolished ; in one Presi- 
dency eight years before that period, in 
another four, and in the other two years. 
At the time the complaint was made, no 
imposts of the kind were in existence. It 
was worth while attending to this fact, as it 
showed that charges of this kind were not 
uniformly true, although they emanated 
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from the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merece, At this very moment the East 
India Company were going on with this 
important work, and were as much 
alive to its importance as the hon. Gentle- 
man himself. But, at the same time, he 
thought it necessary to say, he very 
much doubted whether such an additional 
quantity of cotton, or such an improved 
article, ever could be brought from India, 
so as to enable that country to com- 
pete with America for our supply. Of 
course, he did not mean to say that every 
effort should not be made to add to the 
cultivation, and to improve the quality of 
the material; but there was something 
in the Indian production which prevented 
it from successfully competing with Ame- 
rican cotton. He would mention two or 
three points in relation to this part of the 
subject, in order to prevent Gentlemen 
from supposing it was to be taken pro con- 
fesso, that we could at any time get so 
large a supply of cotton from India as to 
enable us to dispense with our supplies 
from America. Dr. Royle, than whom no 
man had paid greater attention to the sub- 
ject, and who had the greatest anxiety for 
the suceess of the experiment, said, after 
quoting the opinion of Mr. Crawford—he 
should rejoice to believe Mr. Crawford— 
but his real belief was— 

“That the great mass of cotton produced in 
India is not so fit as the American cotton for Bri- 
tish manufacture, owing to the shortness of the 
staple, and the dirty state in which it was sent 
into the market.” 

Independently of this fact, he (Sir J. Hob- 
house) found that American cotton had, 
upon an average, not more than 123 per 
cent of dirt in it, whilst Indian eotton had 
upwards of 25 per cent. In America, also, 
from 250Ibs. to 400lbs. per acre were pro- 
duced ; but in India the produce was not 
more than from 50lbs. to 100Ibs. of clean 
cotton. Ilow was it possible competi- 
tion could be earried on between these 
countries, when there were these inequali- 
ties in the amount and quality of their 
productions? There was another point 
which ought to be remembered, to which 
public attention had been called in a very 
able article in the Examiner newspaper, 
written, as he understood, by a gentleman 
who knew India well from a long resi- 
dence in that country. This gentleman 
said, very properly, that the difference be- 
tween the cultivation in India and in Ame- 
rica was very great in one most important 
particular—that though we could count 
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upon exports from America, generally 
speaking, there was one reason why we 
could not count upon supplies from India, 
namely, that there were 120 millions of 
natives to be clothed there with their own 
cotton. This being the case, it was not 
very likely that after 120 millions of natives 
had been clothed, there would be such in- 
centives to production as to make large 
exports very probable. The writer of the 
same article made this reflection upon this 
circumstance :— 


“ Suppose you allow 10s. worth of clothing-per 
annum for each individual (which was not a very 
high estimate), the whole cost of clothing the 
people of India would be 60,000,0001. a year.” 


Now heshould like to know whether thatwas 
not a higher value than was paid in any one 
year for the manufactured article in Eng- 
land? But there was no reason why, if the 
quantity of other produce could be increased 
by the application of capital and industry, 
the quantity of cotton should not also be in- 
creased, except there was something pecu- 
liar in the nature of its cultivation. The 
cultivation of indigo and opium had increas- 
ed to anenormous extent. He had a state- 
ment in his hand showing that the quantity 
of opium sold in Bengal in 1839 was 18,563 
chests; in 1840, 17,858 chests; in 1841, 
18,227 chests; in 1842, 18,362 chests; in 
1843, 15,104 chests; total 88,114 chests; 
average for five years, 17,623 chests; in 
1844, 18,350 chests; in 1845, 21,437 
chests; in 1846, 22,038 chests: in 1847, 
21,649 chests; in 1848, 30,493 chests; 
total, 115,967 chests; average for five 
years, 22,753 chests. The number of 
chests sold in 1849 was 36,459. In the 
article of indigo there had also been a very 
great increase of cultivation. Ile would also 
observe, that it had been proved there was 
nothing in India to prevent the natives 
from cultivating indigo, if persons of capital 
and intelligence encouraged them; and he 
would ask the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter, whether there was anything to prevent 
such persons from encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of cotton? The quantity of indigo ex- 
ported by sea from the three presidencies 
for a period of three years was, from Ben- 
gal, in 1845-46, 76,397 ewt.; in 1846-47, 
73,914 ewt.; in 1847-48, 67,635 ewt.; 
from Madras, in 1843-44, 18,906 ewts.; 
in 1844-45, 30,879 ewt.; in 1847-48, 
10,631 ewt.; from Bombay, in 1845-46, 
927 ewt.; in 1846-47, 690 ewt.; in 1847- 
48, 901 ewt. In the article of sugar there 
had also been a great increase of produc- 
tion, In short, in all these great articles 
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of produce, there had been no falling-off in 
the production, but the cultivation had gone 
on steadily increasing; and he saw no reason 
why it should not be just the same with 
respect to cotton, if the natives had the 
same motives for following the occupation. 
They preferred, however, producing grain to 
cotton, because they could eat it themselves, 
and they preferred the cultivation of other 
products which were easy of sale or ex- 
port; and so long as that was the case, it 
was impossible to expect the cultivation 
of cotton could keep pace with the culti- 
vation of other articles. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, had dwelt upon the land 
assessment, and had spoken of the culti- 
vators of the soil in a way which induced 
a belief that he was not exactly acquainted 
with the real condition of the people. The 
ryots in the Madras Presidency, or wher- 
ever else they were found, were not the 
mere serfs and slaves the hon. Gentleman 
supposed them to be. He found, indeed, 
with regard to the taking of the experi- 
mental farms for the cultivation of cotton, 
that a regular bargain was made by the 
ryots, and that they would not allow their 
land to be taken for the purpose except 
they had made a very good bargain. This 
subject was alluded to in the cotton papers 
of 1847; where there was the copy of a 
bond required by a ryot, which would show 
the fact to be as he had stated. This do- 
cument showed that the ryots were not 
serfs and slaves who had no power over 
their own land. The hon. Gentleman had 
further alluded to the manner in which the 
assessments were raised, and he had as- 
serted that balances were kept up against 
them until the Government stept in and 
took all. He assured the hon. Gentleman 
that he was mistaken, that the assessments 
were very often diminished, and that there 
was a power of appeal, and that nothing 
was more common than for such appeals 
to be successful. 
inclinations of the East India Company in 
this respect, he would quote the following 
passage from a despatch forwarded only 
three days ago with regard to the remis- 
sion of some of the balances :— 


“ As the whole of these large balances are due 
from estates which have come under the late sum- 
mary review of settlement, and as they generally 
disappear in the application of the revised Jumma, 
they are evidently mainly to be ascribed to over- 
assessment, and their remission was therefore per- 
fectly proper.” 


And at this moment the subject of a re- 
visal of other assessments was before the 
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But in order to show the | 
|income of the country was expended in 
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Court of Directors. The hon. Gentleman 
in the course of his speech had charged the 
East India Company with neglect in rela- 
tion to the roads of the country and to ir- 
rigation. He would not enter upon the 
question of railways, because his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westbury had ex- 
plained on a previous occasion what the 
Government had done in that matter; but 
with respect to canals, 353,732/. had been 
expended on the Delhi, or Western Jumna 
Canal, 190,5171. on the Doab or Eastern 
Jumna Canal; on the Ajmere Canal there 
had been expended, up to 1845, 12,0001., 
making a total of 556,249. in Bengal; 
and it was estimated that 1,000,0000. 
would be required to construct one of the 
greatest works in which a Government 
ever was engaged, namely, the Ganges 
Canal, which had been going on since Lord 
Hardinge commenced it. An irrigating 
canal, in the district of Tanjore, was com- 
pleted in 1837, by Major Cotton, at a cost 
of 30,0001., and similar works had been 
commenced by the same officer on the 
Godavery river, which were estimated to 
eost 200,0007. About 100,0002. more 
were annually expended in other parts of 
the Madras territory for tanks and chan- 
nels. Inthe Bombay Presidency, also, 
there had been large disbursements for the 
same purposes. In the province of Scinde 
the amount disbursed by the Government 
in clearing out and maintaining the canals 
amounted to 25,0001., and he was happy 
to say the present Governor General had 
given orders that, in the newly acquired 
province of the Punjab, 50,000. should be 
annually expended on works of irrigation. 
With respect to what his hon. Friend had 
said of the mode of applying the revenues 
of India, his hon. Friend ought to recollect 
what had been done with a large portion 
of these revenues in undertaking and com- 
pleting great wars—a topic on which it was 
unnecessary to enter. If much of the 


one particular manner, it could not be de- 
voted to any other; but he hoped there 
would be no further occasion for great 
military operations, so that the portion of 
the revenue of India not applied to the vast 
establishments connected with that country 
abroad and at home, might be applied as 
had been indicated. At any rate he could 
fairly claim for the Indian Government the 
merit of not having neglected the duties of 
their position. He would now turn to another 
point in the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man—that which related to the important 
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question of an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people. He had two documents 


in his possession, which would go very far, | 


not to contradict the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman on this subject, because there 
must always be a part of the population of 
every country in a state of poverty and 
misery, but to show that there had been a 
decided improvement in the condition of 
a portion of the people of India. In 1846, 
Mr. Hamilton Bell, a merchant, and not 
connected with the East India Company, 
wrote to the collector of the Agra Govern- 
ment :— 

“ T support my opinion of undiminished cotton 
cultivation in our own districts on several grounds. 
It may be assumed as undeniable that, in the 
north-west provinees much more land is now 
under cultivation than was the ease thirty years 
ago; and, from all I can learn, the usual propor- 
tion of one-fourth of the khureef crop is still ge- 
neral, I imagine we may consider the population 
considerably increased in the last thirty years ; 
and although the superior and middle classes are 
certainly much impoverished, I believe the con- 
dition of the mass of the population improved. 
My personal, not inattentive, observation, extend- 


ing locally over the last twenty-three years, sup- | 
ports this impression. The wages of labour have | 


certainly increased, and many old kisans (cultiva 
tors), with whom I constantly converse when out | 
in the districts, have lamented to me the degene- | 
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{ “ Camp Phultun, Sattara Districts, 
Dee. 15, 1849. 

| « Tt is now just fourtcen years since you picked 
me up there (Indapoor district), after I had served 
my apprenticeship under Goldsmid, and I could 
not have believed that the period could have done 
so much for what was then the most miserable 
district in the Deccan. It of course still continues 
one of the least favoured by nature, barren in soil, 
ill watered, and uncertainly and scantily supplied 
with rain ; but these natural disadvantages have 
been, as far as possible, neutralized by good ad- 
ministration. You may remember that in 1834, 
full two-thirds of the land was waste; now, there is 
not a field uncultivated, unless purposely kept so 
for grazing. The tillage was then most imperfect 
and slovenly ; it is now equal to the excellent cul- 
tivation of the Christina valley, and far superior 
to that of the Sattara villages on the south side 
of the Neera, which in 1834-5 were far superior 
to Judapoor. The difference is most marked this 
year, which from unprecedented deluges of rain has 
been most unfavourable. Here (Sattara) there are 
no crops in many villages, the seed rotted in some 
fields, the young plants were choked with weeds 
in others. Throughout Indapoor, with precisely 
the same drawbacks, there are crops to feed the 
people and pay the rent, though gained, I was told, 
by great expenditure in labour and often in seed, 
some farmers having sown the same land four 
times over before they got the plants to come up 
and thrive. But this high farming, for it is no- 
| thing else, the effect of having plenty of cattle and 
money at command, and heart, has earried them 
through a bad year. They will, though with diffi- 


racy and profusion of the present times, remark- | culty, pay their rents, which cannot be done here, 
ing that in their younger days the lower classes | In no single village did I fail to observe the re- 


were exclusively fed with the inferior description 
of grain, whereas now, barley, and even wheat, 
have become the common food of the hired la- 
bourer. The improvidence of the native char- 
acter is opposed to accumulation in the agricul- 
tural class for any other purpose than marriage 
and religious ceremonies. ‘They spend what they 
earn, and I conceive it is not an unfair assump- 
tion that those who feed better will seek better 
clothing. If they can afford to spend more on 
their food, we might conjecture they would appro- 
priate more for their clothing ; but if we were to 
consider the same amount as previously disbursed 
for their apparel, this would establish a vastly en- 
larged demand, and a proportionate increase of 
consumption of the raw material for their manu- 
factures,” 

The other document came from a gentle- 
man whose merits the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets would at 
once acknowledge. It was from Mr. Freer, 
the Commissioner at Sattara, who went into 
the recently settled distriet near Poonah, 
with which he had been formerly well ac- 
quainted; and it would be seen that he 
gave a most favourable account of the im- 
provement in the condition of the natives. 
This gentleman’s testimony was the more 
important, because it was a private letter 
to a friend in London, written without any 
object except that of giving informa- 
tion :— 


} cent marks of prosperity, in new and newly-rebuilt 
| houses, some two attics high; temples, village 
| walls and gates, chowrees, &e. Three villages, 
| which I remembered waste and uninhabited, were 
| thriving, and numerous hamlets had sprung up. 
|'The great money-lenders complained that there 
| was no trade, but, on inquiry, I found that it was 
| the trade of money-lending which had fallen off. 
| The ryots are so well off they are tolerably inde- 
pendent, and either do not want to borrow, or are 
able to get it on reasonable terms, without sub- 
mitting to extortion—9 and 10 per cent, instead of 
12 and 50—a great change. The number of shops 
had marvellously increased ; Indapoor Bazaar was 
at least double its former size, and Nullus, which 
used to be a decayed market-town with one shop, 
has now twenty-three. In 1835, or later, there 
was not one cart, with wooden wheels, in all the 
district: the stone-wheeled manure carts were 
very rare—now, standing at the ‘Tudapoor town- 
gate, I counted upwards of 100 attending the 
bazaar, and saw some in every village. But 
the most marvellous change was in the peo- 
ple; from being the most wretched, depressed 
set in the Deecan, they have become thriving, 
independent fellows, and thoroughly grateful 
for what has been done for them. When it was 
known that I was coming, they turned out in 
crowds, delighted to see again any one con- 
nected with the reassessment, and doing all in 
their power to show how glad they were to see 
me. ‘The district officers whom you examined 
when first you wrote about the state of the eoun- 
try, asked much aiter you, and took me to see the 
house where you visited them. I was over- 
whelmed with questions about Goldsmid, and 
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Wingate, as well as Mansfield and poor Nash, and | 
every one had some anecdote to tell, or something | 
to ask about Goldsmid, who runs a good chance | 
of being manufactured into a popular village | 
deity, and taking the place of Mahadeo, or even 

Marotee. I felt quite convinced that it would be 

no easy matter to hatch a rebellion there. In 

fact, it convinced me more than ever, that our 

hold on the people of the Decean is our revenue ad- 

ministration, and the effect is not confined to our 

own districts—it is felt here, and is, I am satis- 

fied, the most effectual, if not the only counter- 

poise, to the discontent of the upper classes. I 

have seen it particularly since the annexation. 

The upper classes are evidently either sulky or 

suspicious, and a spark would set them in a blaze ; 

but the lower orders everywhere hope that our 

liberal measures, in reducing assessments, &c., 

will now soon reach them. They always ask me 

about it, and often say, ‘ We have had many good 

rulers of our own, but the Company is the only 

Government that ever voluntarily reduced its de- 

mands to the limits fixed by the shasters.’ Per- 

haps the most satisfactory feature about Indapoor 

is that, except for the first two years of Goldsmid’s 

and Mansfield’s administration, the district had 

no special advantages. The whole is the effect of 
good administration, which it has shared with the 

rest of the collectorate.” 


Now, when statements were made of there 
being bad collectors and bad revenue offi- 
cers, and of the evil effects produced upon 
the condition of the people by maladmin- 
istration, it was only fair to consider that 


such was not the uniform mode in which 
the people of India were treated. No 
doubt bad officers might be found in India, 
as in every country in the world; but 
where moderate assessments had been 
made, as was very properly recommended 
by the Committee of 1848, no complaints 
were made of maladministration, whilst 
there had been a sensible improvement in 
the condition of the population. Even 
since he had held the office he had now the 
honour to fill, very important changes had 
been made. Suttee had been very nearly 
abolished all over the country; and in 
many places it had entirely ceased. In- 
fanticide had been got rid of. The abom- 
inable practice of Thuggee had been ex- 
tinguished—a practice disgraceful to the 
country, and which no previous Govern- 
ment had ever endeavoured to grapple 
with. It was something for India that 
these things had been done; and he would 
relate an anecdote illustrative of the feel- 
ings which our government of the country 
had created. le was in company re- 
cently with a native of Bombay, a man of 
great intelligence, who spoke English al- 
most as well as the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, who said to him— 

“ If any man makes complaint against English 
management in India, just ask that man this 
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simple question—whether life and property were 
secure there until British rule was established ? 
If,’’—said the gentleman—* it can be established 
that life and property were permanently secure 
under any rule before India came into British 
possession, then I will give up the defence of the 
British Government ; but those who attack the 
British Government know very well that neither 
the one nor the other was secure.” 

Sir Henry Elliott, one of the most distin- 
guished public servants in India, in the 
preface to a very learned work he had pub- 
lished, Mahomedan Historians of India— 
a work which he would recommend to the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen who found 
fault with the government of India, elo- 
quently showed that the success of British 
rule was due to its moderation and justice. 


He said— 


“ Notwithstanding a civil policy and an unge- 
nial climate, which forbid one making this coun- 
try a permanent home, and deriving personal 
gratification or profit from its advancement ; not- 
withstanding the many defects necessarily inhe- 
rent in a system of foreign administration, in 
which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between so- 
vereign and subject—we have already, within the 
half century of our dominion, done more for the 
substantial benefit of the people than our prede- 
cessors, in the country of their own adoption, 
were able to accomplish in more than ten times that 
period ; and, drawing auguries from the past, we 
will derive hope for the future, that inspired by 
the suecess which has hitherto attended our en- 
deavours, we shall follow them up by continuous 
efforts to fulfil our destiny as rulers of India.” 
Ife now came to the most important part 
of the question—that relative to the pro- 
posed commission. He would ask the hon. 
Member who were to be the commission- 
ers? The hon. Gentleman said he would 
not like to go to India himself, nor would 
any of his Manchester friends; and cer- 
tainly he could not be spared from his Par- 
liamentary duties. But if gentlemen from 
Manchester did go, he would mention that 
it would take them at least five years be- 
fore they could make themselves acquaint- 
ed with what they would be bound to 
know. They would have to teach them- 
selves first, and then to make inquiries; 
and, after all, from whom would they have 
to inquire? Why, all their inquiries must 
be directed to the servants of those who 
had been, he would not say calumniated, 
but blamed, by the hon, Gentleman—the 
servants of the East India Company. Now, 
he should like to know whether those ser- 
vants, supposing they were so inclined, 
would not have the commissioners in their 
own hands; and, also, whether the House 
had not, at that moment, every informa- 
tion from the very parties who were the 
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only persons that could be consulted ? 
Tae East India Company had never been 
shy or unwilling in giving information 
on this subject of cotton. On the con- 
trary, they would afford every facility to 
any hon. Gentleman who would conde- 
scend to go out to India with a view to in- 
quiry, and they had offered every facility 
for improving the cultivation of cotton. He 
did not see that the commission moved for 
by the hon. Gentleman would do more than 
the East India Company had already done, 
or more than the Company were willing to 
do. He found in the evidence from which 
he had been quoting, a remark by Mr. 
Bruce to this etfeet :— 

“Let the gentlemen of Manchester guarantee 
34d. per lb. for Indian cotton, and they will do 
more towards settling this great question than has 
ever yet been done.” 
That was the point. Let a certain price 
be secured for a certain quantity of cotton, 
and those who grew cotton would take 
care that there should be a supply. All 
that was required was that persons of capi- 
tal and intelligence should give encourage- 
ment to the cultivation; and then, if Indian 
cotton could, under all circumstances, com- 
pete with American cotton—which for the 
reasons he had already stated he did not 
believe it could—he had not the least doubt 
it would have the best chance of success. 
He had now to mention a fact which told 
against the statement of the hon. Member, 
that he was the representative of all Man- 
chester, and of some of the most influential 
gentlemen of ‘Manchester, on this matter. 
Now it did so happen that, besides the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, there 
was a Manchester Association, a commer- 
cial association, and that that association 
had paid just as much attention to the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and had been as much 
in communication with the East India 
Company, and all parties connected with 
that cultivation, as the hon. Gentleman 
himself; and when the hon. Gentleman 
gave notice of his Motion, application was 
made to that association by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester for assistance in pro- 
euring the Royal Commission in question. 
The result of that application was the 
subjoined letter from the secretary of 
the association to the East India Com- 
pany, under date the 14th of May, which 
showed that they did not at all acquiesce 
in the hon. Gentleman’s proposition. Mr. 
Fleming, the secretary, wrote thus :— 

“ Manchester Commercial Asssociation, 
May 14, 1850. 
“ Sir—I am desired to acquaint you, for the in- 
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formation of the Court of Directors of the hon. 
East India Company, that this association, having 
been recently applied to by Mr. Bright, M.P., for 
support in his endeavour to procure the appoint- 
ment ofa ‘Government Commission’ to be charged 
with an inquiry into the causes which operate 
against the extension of cotton cultivation in India, 
and the subject having been considered by the 
board, it was unanimously resolved —‘ That, be- 
lieving much important information to have 
been already obtained by the official inquiry at 
Bombay in 1847, and the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of 1848, as well as from other sources, and 
that the suggestion made in the reports of the 
Committees engaged in those investigations are 
in course of being carried out by the hon. East 
India Company, and feeling that a Royal Commis- 
sion might prove injurious at present, by exciting 
unfounded expectations, and interfering with ex- 
isting operations, this board entertain strong 
doubts as to the appointment of such commission 
being the best means of forwarding the important 
object which this association have for years la- 
boured zealously to promote, and therefore regret 
that they cannot accede to Mr. Bright's request.’ 
And I am further instructed to observe, that this 
course has been adopted by the board in the full 
confidence that every effort will be made by the 
Court of Directors to improve the quality and in- 
crease the quantity of the cotton produced in their 
territories.” 


Such was the letter of the seeretary, and 
it was a complete answer to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had brought forward this Mo- 
ition. The hon. Member could not deny 
| that Mr. Aspinall Turner and that associa- 
| tion had great experience on this subject, 
| endl that Mr. Aspinall Turner had himself 
| been engaged in the cotton manufacture, 
|and understood the whole matter well. 
| Mr. Turner was not likely to speak idly; 
and the opinion just cited was not only his 
‘own, but was backed by a large qnd in- 
| fluential body of Manchester manufacturers. 
| That being so, he could not admit that the 
hon. Mover represented the whole manu- 
' facturing interest of Manchester, although 
/he gave him full credit for being the re- 
presentative of a part; for the doewment he 
had just read gave the direct opinion of 
| 

‘many of the first Manchester manufaetur- 
| ers against the plan proposed by the hon. 
|Member. The hon. Gentleman had quoted 
examples of what had been done before in 
' the way of sending out Royal Commissions. 
| Royal Commissions, he said, had been sent 
to the Cape, to Ceylon, and to the Mauri- 
tius. But under what circumstances had 
those commissions been sent out? Those 
‘colonies were then recent acquisitions of 
'the British Crown; and the commissions 
| were appointed to inquire into the laws 
there administered, two of these colonies 
| being subject to Dutch and one of them to 
French law. None of those commissions, 
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therefore, were a precedent. No doubt, 
what the hon. Mover desired could be done 
if the House of Commons thought fit; but 
the proposal was, in fact, tanamount to a 
supercession of the East India Company, 
and to an admission that, first, all they 
had done had not been done in a proper 
spirit, or in a wise direction, and that 
nothing could be expected or hoped for from 
that Company. A Royal Commission, he 
contended, was already in existence. Every 
Governor General, every Governor even 
of a subordinate Presidency, was, in 
fact, 2 Royal Commissioner, for he was 
sent out to his government by the Crown; 
and he (Sir J. Hobhouse) would like to 
know if any one was prepared to allege 
that those Royal Commissioners had neg- 
lected their duty. Had they not inquired 
into these matters? He held in his hand 
at that moment a document written by the 
Earl of Auckland, which would show that 
he, for one, had not neglected his duty of 
inquiring into this matter. And was the 
Marquess of Dalhousie a likely man to neg- 
lect his duty? Why, if ever there was a 
man qualified to inquire into such matters, 
with a view to ascertain if any improve- 
ment could be made, and if more could be 


done, the Marquess of Dalhousie was par- 


ticularly well qualified for the task. The 
published documents he had been quoting 
from were, he begged to inform the hon. 
Gentleman, not the last papers. Many 
later documents might be produced—and 
which he would produce if the House de- 
sired them—to show that the Government 
were still going on and still endeavouring 
to master this most difficult question. He 
professed himself unable to find out from 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman what it 
really wag he proposed that his commis- 
sion should do. What could they do more 
than had been done? They could ask 
questions, and they would receive answers. 
But questions had been asked before, thou- 
sands and thousands of them—the book 
was full of them—and answers had been 
received from persons the best qualified to 
give good information on the subject. 
he thought the commission would do any 
good he would say, ‘‘ Take it by all means;”’ 
but it was from a consideration that it 
would do no good whatever that he asked 
the House to reject the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman. Before he sat down he would 


read the Marquess of Dalhousie’s answer | 


to the address to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, presented to him at 
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Bombay, in order to show that the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie was inclined to do his 
duty. His Lordship said— 

“T must have spent to very little purpose the 
period during which I have had the honour of 
serving the State if I fail to obtain from you now 
full credit for sincerity when I say that no man 
desires more earnestly than Ido the unbroken 
continuance of the peace that has been restored.” 


Iie had no doubt but that the Marquess of 
Dalhousie would make good use of the con- 
tinuance of peace; and, believing that nei- 
ther the East India Company at home, nor 
the Governors abroad, had neglected their 
duty, he should recommend the hon. Gen- 
tleman not to press his Motion to a division. 

Sin T. E. COLEBROOKE said, that he 
thought the subject which had been brought 
under the notice of the House by the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Manchester 
worthy of much more attention than it 
was likely to receive. Having been a 
Member of the Committee of 1848, he had 
been requested to prepare a draft report, 
and that draft had been wholly based upon 
the evidence, and in it he had given his 
opinion that the improvement of the coun- 
try was more intimately connected with 
the cultivation of cotton than people gene- 
rally imagined. With respect to a com- 
mission, it was not necessary that it should 
be composed wholly of persons sent from 
this country, as there were many gentle- 
men settled on the spot fully competent to 
deal with the subject. , He agreed with 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Control as to the difficulty under which 
Indian cotton would labour in competing 
with the United States produce in the Bri- 
tish market, nor was he sanguine that, 
under any revenue system, the East Indies 
would ever provide a large share of the pro- 
duce required ; but, at the same time, he 
knew that the country laboured under heavy 


| fiseal disadvantages, and he believed that if 


these were modified, and a certain propor- 
tion of capital and enterprise introduced, we 
should receive a greatly increased supply, 
and of a mueh finer quality than at present. 
But the real question before the House was, 
whether there were in the cotton-growing 
districts any circumstances peculiarly cal- 


‘ culated to depress agricultural enterprise ; 


and on this point he thought the hon. 
| Member’s conclusions were of far too 
sweeping a character. It was true that 
|in the southern districts of India the sys- 
| tem of taxation was oppressive; but in the 
| neoth of Bengal the revenue had, two 
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years before, been fixed on a permanent | any reason for supposing that the autho. 
basis, and since then that province had rities at the India House were at all im. 
advanced more than any other district in | pressed with the danger of the policy they 
India. Lc did not attribute all the im-| were pursuing in assessing equal to the 
provement to certainty of taxation, but he | whole rent of the land. The attempt to 
thought it had had a most wholesome and | exact such a tax in a country like India, 
invigorating effect on the province. In| where the fluctuations of the seasons were 
the north-west provinces, the Government | so great, was in effect to place the whole 
had directed their collectors to limit their | of the produce of the cultivation in every 
demands to three-fourths of the rent, and | alternate year in the hands of the Govern. 
this regulation had given greatly-increased |ment agent. What India wanted was, as 
value to the land. The revenue had also | was stated the other day by the hon. 
greatly benefited, having increased no less Member for Montrose, measures for pro- 
than 75 per cent in the space of thirty | moting internal communication and works 


years. In Madras and Bombay, on the 
contrary, the Government had acted on 
the principle of being entitled to an assess- 
ment equal to the whole value of the land, 
and under that system the land had be- 
come utterly worthless. The land being 
rated to its full rental, the proprietor hoped 
for no profit save what he could make 
during his tenure. [The hon. Baronet 
then proceeded to read extracts from the 
evidence of Mr. Williamson, and another 
witness, examined before the commission, 
to show that under this mode of assess- 


| of irrigation. In the case of the latter, 
especially, the evidence of Captain Under- 
| wood and Major Cotton showed that so far 
| from affording encouragement, the Govern- 
| ment had, in the subordinate dependencies 
|especially, allowed the tanks and works 
constructed by former Governments to fall 
|into decay and become useless. He had 
;no doubt, if due attention were paid to 
| works of this nature, and the assessment 
were placed upon a more equitable foot- 
ing, the revenue of these presidencies 
would, in a short time, be doubled. He 


ment land was unsaleable, while under aj had stated the grounds on which he was 
more liberal arrangement it speedily found | prepared to support the Motion of his hon. 


amarket.] With regard to Madras, the | Friend the Member for Manchester, and 


right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Control contended that its de- 
cline had been caused by the export trade; 
but, if that could have produced a decline, 
in no place would it have acted more di- 
rectly than in Tanjore; but, then, under 
the system of limited assessment the re- 
venue had risen gradually from 31 lacs 
(310,0007.) to 48 laces (480,0007.) The 
fact was, that there had been fifty years 
of uninterrupted peace in Madras, and the 
Government had devoted its attention to 
the gradual improvement of the revenue 
system. In cases where the Government 
absorbed the whole rent, it was not to be 
wondered at if the revenue declined. It 
could not be supposed that the cultivation 
remained stationary, and the only cause 
why the revenue remained in this state 
was the pressure with which the system 
acted upon the energies of the people. 
The imports and exports of these pre- 
sidencies showed the same results, and 
from the same causes. He was not dis- 
posed to attach too much weight to the 
promises of the right hon. Baronet as to 
the future, for he had not seen in anything 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated, or 
anything that had been given in evidence, 


he would now only add that the interest 
he took in this question was not confined 
to the growth of cotton, but was influ- 
enced by a desire to do justice to the na- 
tives of India, by removing those burdens 
by which the people were weighed down, 
and the development of the resources of 
the country prevented. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it was 
not for Gentlemen on his side of the House 
to object to the eulogiums which had been 
passed by the right hon. Baronet the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control upon the 
internal government of India under the 
administration of the late and the present 
Governor Generals, Lord Hardinge and 
the Marquess of Dalhousie. He believed 
that under those administrations the con- 
dition of the people of India was improving; 
and when the hon. Member for Manchester 
complained that those Governor Generals 
had been devoting the resources of the 
Indian empire to perfecting the various 
means of communication, he thought he 
would not carry with him the feelings of 
those who looked to India as the source of 
a larger supply of cotton. For it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that one of the prin- 





cipal difficulties in the way of producing 
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and supplying this country with cotton 
from India, was that of conveyance be- 
tween the interior and the coast. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Taunton, 
in commenting upon the present state of 
India, and deprecating the abandonment 
of many means of improvement and the 
nonprosecution of others, should have re- 
membered the difficulties with which the 
Government of India had had to contend, 
to have made some allowance for the ne- 
ecessary expenses of the protracted, but 
inevitable, warfare to which the resources 
of our Indian empire had been exposed 
of late years, and not have forgotten 
that all our colonial dependencies were 
suffering from the relaxation of that sys- 
tem under which our colonial empire had 
grown up to its present magnitude. For 
his Mr. Newdegate’s) part, he conceived it 
to be matter rather of surprise and grati- 
fication that the inhabitants of India had, 
in the face of these difficulties, made such 
advances under the auspices of the last 
and the present Governor General. It 
appeared to him that much of that 
night’s discussion had been irrelevant to 
the real question upon which they would 
have to vote. When he heard the hon. 
Member for Manchester declare that he 
was appealing to the Government to give 
a stimulus to the cultivation of cotton in 
India, he really began to hope that the 
hon. Member and the people of Manchester 
were becoming sensible, from the failure of 
the so-called free-trade policy, of the ne- 
cessity of reverting to more wholesome 
principles. But ceasing to consider the 
question of cotton, the hon. Member went 
on in a strain which showed that his object 
was rather to attack the Government of 
India than to seek for the best means of 
promoting the growth of cotton in that 
part of our dominions. Before the hon. 
Member took the trouble of asking the 
House to address Her Majesty to send a 
Commission to India, he might have in- 
quired whether there were not cireum- 
stances which had oecurred at home more 
likely to affect the supply of cotton from 
India than even the supposed misconduct 
of which he would have the House believe 
the Governors of India had been guilty. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) did not think the 
constituents of the hon. Member would 
thank him for this aberration, for they 
were anxious only to see the growth of 
cotton in India extended; which was a 
natural and reasonable desire on their 
part, and he believed perfectly attain- 
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able. He (Mr. Newdegate) did not mean 
to say that the cotton of India was equal 
in quality to that of the United States of 
America ; and one great complaint of it 
was, that it was not well dressed. But why 
was it not? Simply, because it did not 
pay to cure it. The great falling-off in 
the imports of cotton from India took place 
principally in the years 1844, 1845, and 
1846; and it should be borne in mind that 
in the first of these years the duty of ld.a 
pound on foreign cotton was repealed, and 
that the price of Surat cotton fell, in 1845, 
under the operation partly of the reduction 
of duty, and partly of the system of pur- 
chasing by combination. He had the au- 
thority of a gentleman who had long filled 
the office of judge in the cotton-growing 
districts of India, for saying that the price 
of cotton in 1845 on the seaboard of India 
was as great as the price in Liverpool, 
leaving nothing for the cost of transit, or 
for the profit of the importer. Under 
these circumstances, it was not likely that 
the cultivation of cotton would be encou- 
raged in India. He would read to the 
House an extract from a letter which he 
had received in 1847 from a gentleman 
who was largely concerned in the importa- 
tion of cotton. He said— 

“ The true reason of a deficient supply of Surat 
cotton is, that the spinners drove the price below 
a remunerating one. The imports of East Indian 
cotton-in 1841 were 270,000 bales, but they have 
gradually fallen off to 95,000, which they were in 
1846, and prices have declined from 33d. 5d. to 
23d. 4d. This is the reason they are now in such 
a fix about American cotton. They would have 
all the profit from the planters, merchants, and 
consumers ; and they got it too. Twelve or fif- 
teen months ago they made 2d. a pound on every 
pound of cotton spun; but they overdid it—pro- 
duced too much—actually swamped the demand— 
and now they eall out because their immense 
stocks of cloth and yarn prevent any advance. 
The real consumer goes on as usual ; but the only 
difference is, that the spinner does not now get all 
the profit. The importer gets a part, and the 
consumer another part. The extension of cotton 
cultivation in India is very important; but a good 
price would do it better than all legislation. I 
thought you might like to hear those hurried 
hints. 


“Import of Surat Cotton into the United 
Kingdom :— 
Bales. | Prices, 


| 
1841 ... ... 273,000 | 1837 ... 44d. to 64d, 


1842 ... ... 254,000 | 1838 ... 53d. 64d. 
181,000 | 1839 ... 4$d. 64d. 
1844 ... ... 237,000 | 1840 ... 4d. 54d. 
155,000 | 1841 ... 84d. Bd. 
95,000 | 1845 ... 24d. 4d. 


This is sheer combination, for the spinners in the 
different localities buy and work in union. See 
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the Letters in the Economist, from Mr. Hindley’s, 
M.P., partner.” 


But there were other circumstances which 
tended to depress the price of cotton, and 
to diminish the supply from the United 
States. In 1846 the duty upon foreign 
sugar was reduced. What was the con- 
sequence in the United States? Why, 
that great part of the land which had 
heretofore been appropriated to cotton, 
was diverted to the growth of sugar. He 
had a letter which he received from New 
Orleans, which showed the cause of the 
diminution in the growth of cotton, by the 
stimulus given to the growth of sugar of 
late in the United States. The circular 
was dated October 21, 1846, and was from 
the house of Messrs. Wylie and Egana, of 
New Orleans. In that document the writer 
said— 


“ The recent alteration of our tariff has reduced 
the protective duty on foreign sugar to such a 
scale as will rouse our planters to additional 
energy and enterprise. We consider this reduc- 
tion a benefit to the industry of the State. Already 
are our planters distinguished by a science and 
adaptation of machinery much beyond anything 
known elsewhere. The results obtained by such 
enterprise have of late much stimulated the culti- 
vation of sugar, but the low prices of cotton have 
done more so. During the past three years 94 
new sugar estates have been established, and 
many plantations have passed, and are passing, 
from cotton to sugar. Formerly sugar at 4c. 
per lb. was considered a better return to the 
planter than cotton at 6}c.; but allowing for the 
greater safety of the sugar crop, which in eight 
years out of ten is secured from frost, and for the 
improvement in its manufacture, it is now thought 
that sugar at 4}c. is fully equal to cotton at 10c. 
The average yield of estates working their full 


power may be stated at 5 hhds. and 250 gallons of 


molasses, which respectively at 4c. and 15. would 
give ois i i Dols, 237 50 

From which must be deducted the 

estimated expense ‘ 75 0 
162 50 
Now, the census return gives 93,222 slaves as 
attached to the cotton industry of this State; and 
if any of our friends will take our average produc- 
tion of cotton during the past five years, and the 
average cost during that period, they will sce 
how small an interest our cotton planter has had 
to extend his cultivation.” 


Leaving a net profit per slave of 


That was the true and principal cause of 
the diminution in the production of cotton. 
Thus the reduction in the price of cotton 
and the opening of our sugar trade had 
diverted much of the cultivation of land in 
the United States from the production of 
cotton to that of sugar, and the free-trade 
policy which had been entered upon at the 
instigation of gentlemen from Manchester 
had directly tended to the diminution of 
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the staple upon which the great industry 
of that place depended. If they wished to 
produce cotton in India, they must encou- 
rage it; they must reimpose a duty upon 
foreign cotton, or give the inhabitants of 
India some security that they should ob- 
tain a remunerative price. Let them have 
protection, and with the natural advan- 
tages of that great empire they would see 
the cultivation of cotton rise there as they 
had seen other products increase in other 
latitudes suited to their growth. But if 
they continued to depress the price, they 
would diminish the supply. For his own 
part, he had observed no more convincing 
proof that they had been pursuing a nar- 
row-minded and shortsighted policy than 
had been afforded by its immediate results 
on the production of cotton. In short, to 
the Gentlemen of the free-trade school, he 
could only observe, that as they had got 
into the serape by free trade, so they would 
find their only true escape from the di- 
lemma by reversing their policy. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON denied that any 
acrimonious spirit had been evinced by the 
hon. Mover to attack the Government of 
India. On the contrary, that hon. Gen- 
tleman was over scrupulous, and more 
guarded than the occasion required, whilst 
going into the case of the deficient supply 
of cotton. But, even if he had been liable 
to the charge brought against him by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
that would be no sufficient reason for in- 
ducing the hon. Gentleman to vote against 
a Motion, the principle of which he had 
seemed to approve. The House would 
best discharge its duty by confining itself 
to the calm consideration of the real ques- 
tion at issue—namely, the practicability 
or otherwise of obtaining an essential arti- 
cle of our manufactures from the British 
possessions in India. He thought the 
right hon. President of the Board of Con- 
trol had not fully admitted the immense 
importance of the subject now under dis- 
cussion, because, in fact, no greater cala- 
mity could befal this country than a falling 
off in the supply of cotton, an article upon 
which so many thousands relied for sup- 
port; and yet we were notoriously depen- 
dent at present upon one country—the 
United States of America—for our supply. 
Though 124,000 bales of cotton had been 
imported into this country in six months, 
yet that formed a very small portion in- 
deed of the amount we required to meet 
the necessities of that branch of manufac- 
ture. A misunderstanding in the slave 
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States, or even contrary winds, would not 
only place that branch in peril, but it would 
jeopardise peace and order. The question 
was, were we necessarily dependent on the 


United States for our supply? He could | 
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searching inquiry ought to be instituted 
into the causes which had hitherto pre- 
vented us from having that supply, He 
would have the East India Company to 
give cotton lands in India rent-free for a 


not believe we were. All the facts which | period of years. [A laugh.] Yes, if its 


had come under his notice brought him to | 


the conclusion that there was no natural 
impediment to the growth of cotton in In- 


growth would avert present dangers, and 
prove to the people of India that they 
might commence and carry on a successful 


dia—that we had the soil, the people, the | and profitable trade with this country, it 
climate, and the means of transportation | would not be a loss, but ultimately it would 
in that great empire. Mr. Petrie, in his ibe a great gain, to set them to work on 
evidence given in March 1848, stated that | lands favourable for the growth of cotton, 


from five years’ experience in India he was 
enabled to say that in one comparatively 
small district of 2,000 miles square, being 
one-fourth of that under production, a pe- 
rennial quantity of cotton might be ob- 
tained equal to 120,000 bales. What had 
been the history of the cotton trade in 
America? There was nothing in the cli- 
mate or soil to render that country better 
adapted for the growth of cotton than In- 
dia. The cotton plant in that country was 
an exotic. It was only sixty-five years ago 
that the first bale from America had been 
landed on our shores, and the quantity 
now reached 750,000,000Ibs. weight. To 
what was this increased production owing ? 
It was owing to the energy, perseverance, 
and capital which, if employed in India, 
would be attended with similar results. 
The products of indigo and opium showed 
what might be done in India with refer- 
ence to cotton. Both these articles had 
been favoured. Opium was a monopoly 
in the hands of the East India Company; 
and the rapid increase which had taken 
place in the production of indigo was ow- 
ing to the fact that European enterprise 
and capital had gone up the Ganges and 
brought that production to its present 
state. If indigo had succeeded under Eu- 
ropean management, and if opium had also 
succeeded under the stimulus given to it 
by the East India Company, he conceived 
that there was no natural impedient or in- 
superable obstacle to the cultivation of cot- 
ton. But the fact remained, that we did 
not get cotton from India, All the evi- 
dence brought before the Select Commit- 
tee showed that if the land were not incum- 
bered by taxes—that if the natives were 
not in a state of almost inextricable sla- 
very, there was everything in the soil, and 
in the thriftiness and love of gain among 
the natives, to induce the hope that a very 
large perennial, and constantly increasing, 
supply of cotton might be raised in India. 
If this were so, then an immediate and 








and either wholly to remit the taxes there- 
on, or to reduce them so as to enable the 
natives to compete with the inferior de- 
scriptions of cotton coming from the United 
States. Ile begged to remind the right 
hon. President of the Board of Control that 
these natives, who once clothed themselves, 
were now not generally clothed with the 
produce of their own looms, but that they 
were clad in Manchester manufactured 
goods, the raw material of which had been 
obtained from the United States. It be- 
hoved us, for the sake of the natives, to 
give them some compensation for the al- 
most entire annihilation of their manufac- 


tures and their exports, in the shape of a 


remuncrative pursuit like that of the cul- 
tivation of cotton. Any longer neglect on 
our parts would argue a censurable indif- 
ference to their condition. Let the House 
recollect that all our recent conquests had 
been unprofitable. Everything spent upon 
the expedition against Affghanistan was 
utterly lost. The war against Scinde had 
not yet been productive; while the Pun- 
jaub itself was not even paying its own 
expenses. He contended that on this sub- 
ject they ought to take the evidence of the 
natives of India themselves, and that evi- 
dence given by the East India Company’s 
servants ought to be received with great 
caution, because they were not without 
their prejudices and predilections in favour 
of upholding the Company’s Government, 
and justifying their system of raising re- 
venue. He believed that the whole secret , 
of the question lay in the pressure of the 
land tax upon the natives of India. One 
of the things which they could not do, and 
never would be able to do, until that bur- 
den were greatly mitigated or entirely re- 
moved, was to supply the cotton of com- 
merce to this country. Until that burden 
was removed, that House need not look 
for any great supply unless in a particular 
state of the markets, when high prices 
might induce the people of India to send 
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it. The resolution did not at all infringe 
the Company’s rule, or imply anything 
against Her Majesty’s Government; but 
believing that it was necessary to satisfy 
the public mind, and that it would be at- 
tended with useful results to India, as well 
as to this country, it should have his most 
cordial support. 

Sir J. W. HOGG felt the importance of 
rendering this country, if possible, inde- 
pendent of the supply of cotton from Ame- 
rica, and would say that the East India 
Company had as strong an interest to en- 
courage the cultivation of cotton in India 
and its export as any manufacturer in 
Manchester. But what did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester want? Did he want 
information? His speech showed that he 
had had it. He had had his Committee, 
and the Motion was not founded upon their 
report. The hon. Gentleman, with great 
tact, proposed to leave it to the Govornment 
to appoint the Commissioners; if he sent 
out some of his friends from Manchester, 
their failure would be so complete that 
they would not be able to show their faces 
in Manchester again. In the days of Clive 
there was a demand for commissioners or 
supervisors to be sent out to India, and 
they were sent out; but the ship foundered 
at sea. If Commissioners should now 
proceed to India, he would wish them a 
better fate upon the high seas, but they 
would certainly founder as soon as they 
reached India. There was nothing to 
complain of in the spirit in which the Mo- 
tion was brought forward; but the hon. 
Member must allow it to be said that he 
was not all Manchester. The Commercial 
Association had taken a much more active 
part in the encouragement of the growth 
of cotton in India than the Chamber of 
Commerce, and that association was against 
this wild Commission, and considered that 
the Court of Directors had done every- 
thing that was practicable. When he 
(Sir J. W. Hogg) was last in the chair, a 
deputation came from Manchester, and he 
said to them, ‘‘ Instead of coming to Lon- 
don and to Parliament, send to India a 
little of Manchester eapital and industry.” 
Why should not the Manchester people 
send out a Commission, or send out agents ? 
Could the hon. Member name any quarter 
of the British dominions in which the par- 
ties here who introduced its produce had 
not agents, except the people of Manches- 
ter, in india, where, of all places, agents 
were most wanted? Kvery witness before 
the Committee agreed that the one thing 
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needful was the presence of European 
agents to communicate direetly with the 
cultivators of the soil, make them ad- 
vances, secure them a certain and ready 
market, and take care the cotton was pick- 
ed clean and well packed. But the gentle- 
men of Manchester had not the enterprise 
of those engaged in the conduct of the 
public press, who could send out their 
commissioners to all countries to collect 
information, and even to detect frauds de- 
vised against private merchants. That 
course was adopted with regard to indigo 
—sending agents into the districts, who 
advanced money to the ryots, and engaged 
to take the produce when grown; and, 
whereas there was scarcely any indigo sup- 
plied seventy years ago from India, it now 
supplied the world. India was then a 
closed country; it was now open to Euro- 
peans. Then, again, there was the arti- 
cle of opium, which the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets asserted was grown by 
the Government of India. That was not 
the ease; for in several districts it was 
grown without any interference of the Go- 
vernment; and the statement of the hon. 
Member was true only with respect to a 
small quantity grown in Patna. As to 
sugar, no doubt the duty had formerly pre- 
vented any export, but the increase that 
had taken place was attributable to the 
planting by European agents, and to the 
supply of European capital. If the Indian 
cultivator was asked why he did not grow 
cotton for the people of Manchester, he 
would answer that he had a family to sup- 
port, and must pay his rent to the zamin- 
dar or to the governor, and could not grow 
cotton merely to please them, when, by 
growing corn, he could obtain a better 
profit. Great had been his astonishment 
when he had heard a free-trader like the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, give the most bare- 
faced support to a bounty for the growth 
of cotton. Throwing away all his political 
economy and free-trade doctrines, the hon. 
Member advised the House to give a 
thumping bounty to the grower of cotton, 
by telling every man who cultivated it that 
he should have his land rent free! He 
really did not know what to think of the 
cotton trade when a free-trader was obliged 
to have recourse to such a recommenda- 
tion. As to the hon. Member for Man- 
chester’s Motion, he could only say that 
his notice was a notice respecting cotton, 
but that his speech was a speech on the 
affairs of India, and was confined almost 
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entirely to the working of the land tax. 
Now, most people did not precisely com- 
prehend the nature of that tax. It was, 
in effect, neither more nor less than a cer- 
tain portion of the rent of the soil set 
apart to be paid into the coffers of the 
State to meet the exigencies of the public 
service. It neither injured the landholder 
nor the landowner; and the great political 
economist, Mr. Mill, had called it the per- 
fection of taxation. There were two sys- 
tems of settlement in reference to the tax 
—the zamindary and the ryotwhar, and, 
without entering into the merits of the 
contending opinions of Sir J. Munroe, who 
thought the ryotwhar system the perfec- 
tion of administration, and of Mr. Tucker, 
who was a great upholder of the zamin- 
dary plan, he might say this, that the de- 
mand of the Government on the ryot was 
less than the demand of the zamindar, in 
the proportion of 5 to 8. But the fact 
was, the assessment had nothing to say to 
the question at all. Suppose a man pays 
4s. an acre for land, and grows corn, be- 
cause he finds it more profitable than cot- 
ton, he will continue to do so, even if you 
lower his rent to 2s. an acre, for the ad- 
vantage of growing corn over cotton would 
still continue the same. The next point 
made by the hon. Member for Manchester 
was the condition of the roads. He 
(Sir J. Hogg) admitted there was a 
great and lamentable want of internal 
communication in India, but he could 
not allow that the want existed to the 
same extent in the cotton districts. He 
would just direct their attention to the 
state of the roads in three of the 
principal; and, first, he would quote the 
report of Mr. Davis, the collector, as to 
Guzerat, which supplied half of the cotton 
in the Bombay Presidency. He stated 
that the roads were not macadamised, but 
were as well made as the nature of the soil 
would allow, and in Broach the roads were 
more numerous than in any part of India. 
Guzerat stretched along the sea-coast, and 
for a great portion of the year they had a 
trade wind wafting vessels from the coast 
right to Bombay, so that a railway would 
not be of great use, so far as that district 
was concerned, and there were plenty of 
roads for the carriage of cotton to the sea. 
He admitted at once that Broach was too 
highly assessed. But were similar errors 
and mistakes in the management of land 
never made in this country even in the 
cases of private proprietors of 300 or 400 
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all over the vast expanse of India there 
should be no instance of overtaxing a dis- 
trict occasionally? There was ample 
proof, however, that so far from the ser- 
vants of the Company being to blame for 
such mistakes, they were the very first to 
point them out to their masters, and to 
call on the Company to show consideration 
to the natives. In Candeish, the next cot- 
ton district, Mr. Bell stated that the first 
thing which struck a stranger was the fre- 
quent intersection of the roads; and, in 
Dharwar, the remaining cotton district, 
there was an excellent great road down the 
Ghauts, and several cross-roads to the port 
of Compta; so that all the stories about 
the carriage of cotton on bullocks’ backs 
were unfounded. The hon. Member for 
Manchester, in speaking of Bundeleund, 
had used one phrase only of which he (Sir 
J. Hogg) had reason to complain, and that 
was when he spoke of the conduct of the 
collector who assessed it as infamous. It 
should be known to the House that, ac- 
cording to the old and very reprehensible 
system, the assessment was made, not with 
reference to the productive power of the 
land, but with reference to the product; 
and the land that grew indigo was taxed 
more highly than the land that grew corn. 
Bundeleund was assessed in 1815, when 
the American war had raised the price of 
cotton to ls. 6d. a pound, and the collector 
assessed the land accordingly; but when 
the war ceased, the price of cotton fell to 
7d. or Sd. a pound, and the cultivator, of 
course, suffered accordingly. A hue and 
ery was raised by the civil servants of the 
Company that Bundelcund was over-assess- 
ed, and justice was rendered, tardily, he ad- 
mitted, and not so rapidly as could have 
been wished. He could not allow that the 
collector’s conduct ought to be stigmatised 
as infamous. Let the hon. Gentleman ac- 
euse the collector of want of judgment if 
he pleased; but he (Sir J. Hogg) would 
stand up for the honour and integrity of 
every man in the service, living or dead, 
who had discharged his duty to the best of 
his ability and judgment, and vindicate 
him from such attacks. It should not be 
forgotten that India was not only a cotton- 
growing, but a great cotton-consuming 
country. Hon. Gentlemen seemed not to 
remember that fact. He believed India 
consumed as much cotton as the industry 
of England manufactured for the whole 
world. The people did not grow it for 
the purpose of making clothes merely. 


acres? Could it be expected, then, that | The natives of India used no blankets, and 
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when they wanted warm clothing they 
wadded it with cotton. Thus they were 
able to consume all the refuse and waste of 
their cotton. It must also be remembered 
that India produced cotton for the China 
market. The inhabitants of China, like 
those of India, had a peculiar taste, and 
like them, he believed, had a partiality for 
dirty cotton—at least they made no effort 
to have it cleaned. Now, how could the 
natives of India be induced to grow a cot- 
ton with a long staple? The Manchester 
gentlemen said the cotton of India must 
be improved 20 or 30 per cent. But if 
they wanted to improve the growth and 
staple of the Indian cotton, or to introduce 
American cotton into that country, the 
only plan was for these gentlemen to give 
the growers of India a steady and certain 
market, if they would not give them high 
prices. In America the fluctuation in the 
price of cotton was very great, and Indian 
cotton was sought after when there was a 
failure in the American crop. The Indian 
growers then received a good price for it, 
and they were stimulated to greater exer- 
tion. But when they sent over more cot- 


ton next year, there had, perhaps, been a 
good season in America, and the Indian 
article became an absolute drug in the 


market. He believed that one gentleman, 
Mr. Turner, had thrown 7,0001. worth of 
Indian cotton upon a dunghill because he 
could not find a market for it. Now, 
could the House expect the natives of India 
to grow cotton for a casual and uncertain 
market, when they might grow grain, which 
would, without any risk, enable them to 
feed their wives and children? Let the 
friends of the hon. Member for Manchester 
agree to take the cotton from them at a 
certain price, and he had no doubt the na- 
tives of India would make the exertion, 
and that the experiment would succeed; 
and the more so because, in different parts 
of India, there was cotton of the same va- 
riety, but of ditierent and unequal staples. 
If the hon. Member for Manchester, in- 
stead of sending a Commission to India, 
would send a circular to the collectors and 
judges, he would gain more and better in- 
formation in a few months than his Com- 
mission would obtain in ten years. And 
if he would draw up or suggest the cireu- 
lar, describing the information he wanted, 
the Directors of the East India Company 
would send it to India, and do all in their 
power to assist the hon. Gentleman in ob- 
taining information. He could not see 
why the hon. Gentleman should confine his 
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attention to Bombay and Madras, nor why 
he should not give the Presideney of Ben- 
gal a chance. He had quoted the evidence 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Guild- 
ford, who had stated, that up to 1845-6 
the amount expended by the Indian Go- 
vernment in roads, bridges, and other 
improvements, was 1,434,000/, Now, he 
(Sir J. Hogg) found, upon more accurate 
investigation, that the sum expended 
during that time in improvements (ex- 
clusive of the Ganges Canal and the rail- 
ways) was, in fact, 2,282,000/. The Com- 
mittee, in their report, said it had been 
urged upon their attention that the capa- 
bility of India for the growth of cotton of 
improved qualities having been established, 
the one thing remaining was for European 
capitalists to place themselves in direct 
communication with the cultivators of the 
soil. The report went on to say— 

“Your Committee are disposed thus far to con- 
cur in these views, that it is chiefly, if not solely, 
to British capital and intelligence applied to this 
subject that they look for any permanent improve- 
ment in quality or increase of production, as it 
is clearly owing to such means that the improve- 
ment of other important articles of the Indian 
soil has been advanced.” 

Sm T. E. COLEBROOKE: Read on. 

“Your Committee, however, are slow to be- 

lieve that there exists any apathy or unwil- 
lingness on the part of English capitalists to 
apply themselves to this or any field of employ- 
ment from which valuable results are to be ob- 
tained. They feel that in this and in other mat- 
ters they will decide for themselves the time and 
mode of remedying the evil.” 
Seeing, then, that the East India Com- 
pany had been trying experiments for ten 
years on this subject with partial success, 
he called upon the gentlemen of Manches- 
ter to co-operate with them, and to take 
up the matter where they left it off, or 
else all their endeavours might fail. He 
trusted that the hon. Member would not 
press his Motion. 

Mr. W. PATTEN said, his vote upon 
this Motion would be direeted by the result 
of the inquiry before the Committee on 
the Growth of Cotton in India, of which 
he wasamember. He believed that the 
supply of cotton from India might be ma- 
terially increased, to the benefit of the ma- 
nufactures of this country. He thought, 
however, from the evidence taken before 
the Committee, that the great difficulty to 
be contended with was the imperfect state 
of the internal communications, and the 
difficulty there was in getting the cotton 
down to the coast. The witnesses exa- 
mined before the Committee were almost 
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unanimous in their opinion upon this sub- 
ject, and this he understood was also the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Guildford 
himself as a Director of the East India 
Company. 
which the present Governor General of 
India felt in this subject, which the noble 
Marquess had deeply at heart, he believed 


that every encouragement would be given ' 


to the growth of cotton by the Government 
of India. It was a great discouragement, 
however, to the opinion he had formed, 
when he heard the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Beverley state that the want of in- 
ternal communication had not been an ob- 
stacle to the growth of cotton. 

Sm J. W. HOGG wished to explain. 
Te admitted that there was a very imper- 
feet system of communication in the inte- 
rior of India. But he had confined his 
observations to three districts on the coast, 
where there were good roads, and there- 
fore the arguments now used did not 
apply. , 

Mr. W. PATTEN thought, at all 
events, there could be no doubt, as was in- 
deed proved before the Committee, that 
cotton was brought down to the coast on 
bullocks’ backs, and that it was so filthy 
as to be unfit for sale. He certainly did 
not abandon the hopes entertained by the 
Committee on this question; and, as there 
was a large population in this country 
looking to India for a supply of cotton, he 
thought it was the duty of the Government 
to make every exertion in their power to 
promote that object. 

Mr. MANGLES said, he had been so 
frequently referred to in the course of that 
discussion, that he felt it his duty to ad- 
dress a few words to the House before 
they proceeded to a decision on that ques- 
tion. He had not been a member of the 
Committee of 1848, but he had given his 
evidence before that Committee with the 
utmost possible frankness. He was no 
optimist; but he had on that occasion, as 
on all other similar occasions, made large 
admissions with respect to what he consid- 
ered to be the shortcomings of the East 
India Company, while he had also stated 
that he believed they had made some great 
exertions for the promotion of the welfare 
of the people of India. Now, he thought 
it would hardly be fair on the part of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester, 
or of any other Member, to take as gospel 
all that he had said with respect to the 
shortcomings of the Company, and at the 
same time to reject all that he had said 
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with respect to the good which they had 
done. His hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire had fallen into a mistake 
very common among people who were not 


Knowing the great interest | well acquainted with India, in supposing 


that that vast territory could be considered 
as one district. It was no doubt true that 
in some portions of the interior of India 
the means of communication were very de- 
fective, but it was also true that in other 
portions of that country ample means of 
conveyance existed along the coasts. Some 
hon. Gentlemen complained of the land- 
tax system which was adopted in India; 
but for his part he believed that that was 
the best system of taxation that had ever 
been adopted, when it was properly ad- 
ministered. It was the opinion of Mr. 
James Mill that a better system of taxa- 
tion had never existed. He would like 
the House to know the amount of that 
assessment which had been so commented 
upon. In Baroach the revenue was under 
5s. an acre; in Bengal it was 4s. an acre; 
in Agra under 3s.; in Shirkapore 6d.; in 
Kandeish 6d.; in Madras 2s.; in Tanjore, 
2s.; in Tinivelli ls. 6d. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he should 
certainly not support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Manchester, more espe- 
cially as it was for a Commission. Neither 
should he support the Government, but 
would leave them and their friends to settle 
the matter between them. He had no 
doubt if the Government gave the hon. 
Member for Manchester a commission, 
that he would accept it, and that they 
would be willing—if they could get rid of 
the hon. Member—to appoint him one of 
the members of it, and so get rid of him 
in that way. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that during the 
whole discussion there had been a general 
acknowledgement that, so far as the cot- 
ton manufacture and the trade of this 
country were concerned, the subject was 
an extremely important one, and that by 
means either of this commission or some 
other it ought to be promoted. He had 
the opposition of two Governments—the 
Imperial Government and that of India— 
and therefore it was not surprising if he 
found himself unsuccessful in this under- 
taking. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Beverley recommended the Manchester 
people to send out a commission them- 
selves. From that it would appear he 
thought a commission might get a great 
deal of valuable information. But the 
Manchester people were of opinion that a 
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commission going out under the authority 
of Government would have a much greater 
power of making inquiries, and its autho- 
rity over the country would be much 
greater, than that of any mere private 
commission. The hon. Baronet said the 
East India Company had been at work a 
great many years; but his complaint was 
that their experiments for sixty years had 
produced no result. The right hon. Baro- 
net the President of the Board of Control 
said, that after sixty years the experiments 
of Dr. Royle had produced, not cotton, 
but a summary. But it was cotton that 
the Manchester people wanted; and it was 
for the sake of obtaining this supply that he 
had brought forward this proposition. The 
hon. Member for Beverley admitted that, 
as far as their present experiments went, 
the East India Company had done about 
all they could; and he recommended the 
Manchester people to go over and purchase 
cotton in India. If it were true that they 
had done all they could, his case was made 
out; because he proposed a step which he 
thought would add to the information they 
had. Ilowever, this question came before 
the House in its present shape for the first 
time, bringing large questions connected 


with India before it; and, unfortunately, 
for many years Indian subjects had re- 


ceived no attention in that House. He 
was, therefore, not surprised that it was 
not probable the House would consent, on 
the first proposition, to the appointment of 
this commission; but he ventured to give 
an opinion, that the difficulties of the cot- 
ton trade in this country, from the violent 
fluctuations in the supply of the raw mate- 
rial from the United States, would increase 
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the question was new to Parliament, with 
the consent of the House he should be 
perfectly satisfied with the discussion that 
had taken place, and believing that it 
would lead importantly in the direction in 
which they all wished to go, he would not 
put the House to the trouble of a division 
on this question. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question, 
‘“* That the Motion be withdrawn,’’ when 
there were cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’ from Colo- 
nel SrstnorP and one or two others. 

Motion was accordingly put, and nega- 
tived. 


POST OFFICE. 

Mr. FORSTER moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the 
Acts 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vie., c. 36, and 
other Acts now in force for regulating the 
conveyance of letters by post, as prohibit 
the transmission of letters on the Sunday 
otherwise than through the post. The 
prohibition was introduced for purposes 


| of revenue; but as the Post Office was no 


longer to undertake the duty of transmit- 
ting letters on Sunday, the revenue could 
not be affected by a repeal of the prohi- 
bitory enactments. He thought it an un- 
fortunate thing that the House should have 
agreed to an address to the Crown to stop 
the conveyance of letters on Sunday by 
the Post Office, and he hoped no objection 
would be offered to his Motion, because, as 
letters would certainly be conveyed by pri- 
vate hands on Sundays, perpetual breaches 
of the law would be committed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
| peal so much of the Acts 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vic. 





materially, because the more extensive | ¢. 36, and other Acts now in foree for regulating 
the trade became, the more would it suffer | the conveyance of Letters by Post, as prohibit 


from these fluctuations, and at the same | 
time the deficiencies in the Indian revenue | 
would go on, and the condition of that | 
country would deteriorate in the same) 
manner. The result would be that, at no | 
very distant period, Parliament and the 
Government would be obliged to take up | 
this question in a manner much more se- | 
rious than they seemed disposed to do at | 
present. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would have done credit to 
his administration, and would have given | 
hope to the great industry of the north of | 
England, and to a large proportion of the 


| the transmission of Letters on the Sunday other- 
wise than through the Post Office.” 


Cotonen. THOMPSON thought, in a 
ease of this kind, that Government ought 
either to do the people’s business for them, 
or allow them to do it themselves. He 
did not think either the Government or the 
commercial portion of the community had 
come to a thorough knowledge of what had 
been inflicted, not only upon the commer- 
cial world, but upon the public at large. 
Suppose one of his constituents at Bradford 
heard by the post which left London on 
Friday of the loss of one of his argosies, 


people of India, if he had consented to) with the addition it might be of supposing 
this proposition. However, as the Govern- | one or two of his sons lost in it. He must 
ment did not see it judicious to do so, or| not have further intelligence from London 


were not able to do so at present, and as|on Saturday, because it would be Sab- 
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bath-breaking at Bradford to have the let- 
ter delivered to him on Sunday; and he 
must not have a letter from London on 
Sunday because that would be Sabbath- 
breaking in London: therefore all his 
intelligence must be a day behind; and 
vice versd. And all this because indi- 
viduals who repudiated the authority of 
the Author of Christianity and his im- 
mediate followers, which undeniably form- 
ed the basis of the religious belief of 
the great majority of the nation, had 
chosen to deprive the people of the right 
of communication they enjoyed. There 
were further consequences to come, if 
something was not hit on to prevent them. 
There was evidence of a communication 
existing between the promoters of these 
restrictions and the parti prétre in France. 
They played into each other’s hands; and 
it would be seen that the move made here, 
would be followed up in France: and no- 
body doubted that there the event would 
be, that the party would first be successful, 
and then would be upset. And then would 
come the rebound in England; all of which 
he thought wise statesmen should endea- 
vour to avoid, and not sacrifice the interests 
of the country to a piece of most imperti- 


nent and cruel legislation. Onthese grounds 
he should support the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCIIE- 
QUER said, he could not agree to the 


Motion. He believed that the vote which 
the House came to the other night was an 
unfortunate vote, because it would lead to 
great breaches of the law and desecration 
of the Sabbath. The result would be just 
the reverse of what was intended by the 
promoters of the resolution; it would lead 
to a greater amount of fraudulent Sunday 
labour than was actually performed before 
the measure was proposed. At the same 
time, the House of Commons having come 
to that resolution, the Government had 
felt themselves bound to carry it out, as 
far as it was in their power. They took 
it for granted that the House of Commons 
was a faithful representation of the opin- 
ion of the public; and if they were willing 
to submit to the inconvenience and hard- 
ship of this restriction, which had been 
very much underrated in his opinion, all 
the Government had to do was to carry 
the measure out. He did not think it was 
their duty to attempt to do that indirectly 
which the House could do directly if they 
were disposed. THe believed that the dis- 
tribution of letters and newspapers on the 
Sunday, as at present conducted by the 
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Post Office, led to far less desecration of 
the Sabbath, than would be caused by any 
other mode. If the public were prepared 
to submit to the inconvenience, they must 
submit to it altogether; if not, the least 
possible desecration of the Sabbath would 
be by restoring the mode of communica- 
tion by post as it had existed up to this 
time. However, he thought it quite right 
that the public ghould know what the in- 
convenience was; if they were prepared to 
submit to it, well and good; if not, this 
was an indirect mode of evading the late 
vote of the House, which ought not to be 
sanctioned. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the House 
of Commons had no reason to complain of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but he thought 
that the public had great reason to com- 
plain of the House of Commons. Never 
was there a division taken so much by 
surprise as that which was taken the other 
day on the Motion for an Address to the 
Crown; and although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he could not support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Berwick, 
because it would be an indirect way of 
getting rid of the resolution to which the 
House of Commons came, he should very 
much regret if there was no direct way in 
which it could be shown that the opinion 
of the House and of the public was not in 
accordance with that of the majority upon 
that occasion. 

Mr. HEALD opposed the Motion. He 
was surprised that the voice of the people 
on this important question, spoken in a 
constitutional manner through their repre- 
sentatives, as well as by petitions signed 
by hundreds of thousands of persons, should 
be regarded as nothing by hon. Members 
opposite. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON supported the 
Motion. He thought no individual in the 
19th century would stand up and say he 
was not to be the judge for himself whe- 
ther he had not the right as a subject and 
member of civil society to transmit letters 
on a Sunday, or receive them through the 
various channels of communication from 
those who pleased to send them. Why 
should that right be interfered with, any 
more than the cooking of a dinner on Sun- 
day ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL hoped the House 
would not agree to the Motion, because it 
would lead to much further consequences 
than perhaps those hon. Members who 
supported it might apprehend. It was 
obvious that if, instead of the general rule, 
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with which the Government charged itself 
with the transmission of letters, they were 
to allow letters to be conveyed on Sunday 
by private hand, that would become the 
establishment of a private post-office, and 
letters would be sent on that day as much 
as on other days of the week; that day 
would be the means of transmitting letters 
more than on the other days, and it would 
interfere with the genera transmission of 
letters by the Post Office. Therefore he 
thought, as his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated, that if 
letters were to be conveyed on Sunday, it 
would be far better to restore the state of 
things that existed before the resolution of 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath was 
passed. He must say, although he thought 
it his duty to advise the Crown to comply 
with the Address of this House, which 
was founded on numerous petitions signed 
by nearly 700,000 persons, and which was 
declared to be the wish of the House not 
only by hon. Members who were present and 
voted for it, but by the voluntary absence 
of a great number of hon. Members who 
declined to vote against the proposition, 
he certainly could not share in the opinion 
that it was advisable. He did not rely on, 
nor did he attach so much importance as 
many hon. Members had done to the trans- 
mission of mercantile letters or mercantile 
intelligence; but he did think that the post, 
being the means of conveying to different 
members of a family in different parts of 
the kingdom the news of illness, of acci- 
dents, of danger perhaps to other members 
of the family, the retaining of that know- 
ledge for twenty-four hours —[Colonel 
Tuompson;: Forty-eight hours ! ]—which 
they might have that time sooner, was 
contrary to the indulgence of those feel- 
ings of charity and affection which be- 
longed to our Christian as well as our 
moral character. THe therefore, in oppos- 
ing this Motion, must say he very much 
regretted the decision to which the House 
came. He owned that, although there 
might have been, and he would not deny 
that there was, a very strong feeling on 
the part of the public in favour of the no- 
ble Lord’s proposition, it appeared to him 
rather to tend to that which was certainly 
contrary to the precepts of our religion, 
and established for precept the opposite— 
that man was made for the Sabbath, and 
not the Sabbath for man. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that a num- 
ber of large firms and constituencies hav- 
ing balanced the difficulties that might 
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arise from the non-transmission of letters 
on Sunday, had earnestly deprecated the 
continuance of a system of transmission, 
because it led to a growing evil of increas- 
ing transactions of business on Sundays. 

Mr. FORSTER, in reply, said, the 
present state of the law was absurd, as 
persons might send parcels by railway on 
Sundays, though they might not send let- 
ters. One party had supported the reso- 
lution from fanaticism, and the other from 
fear. 

Question put, and negatived. 


IIYDE PARK—EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


CotoxeL SIBTHORP moved for a re- 
turn of the number of trees marked and 
proposed to be cut down in Hyde Park, 
for the purpose of making room for the 
buildings to be appropriated to the use of 
the proposed Exhibition of 1851. He said, 
that on the previous evening his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bridport had put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord the First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests on this sub- 
ject; but the answer was unsatisfactory, 
because the noble Lord said that certain 
trees were going to be cut down, but they 
were young trees. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
had had ocular proof to the contrary. In 
the discharge of his duty he had visited 
the park that day. He had taken the 
trouble to inquire about the trees. He saw 
a clump, a very important clump, and ten 
of them only were marked; he could not 
say how many more might be marked for 
destruction hereafter, but— 

“ Principiis obsta ; sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas convaluére moras.” 
Those ten trees were elms, and he would 
take the liberty of giving an opinion that 
they were of nearly forty years’ growth. 
Ile wanted to know whether there was an 
intention to cut down the ten trees that 
had been marked in the park. The parks 
were the property of the people, and had 
always been so considered, and he asked 
for what were they to be cut down ?—for 
one of the greatest humbugs, one of the 
greatest frauds, one of the greatest absur- 
dities ever known—he meant the intended 
exposition of 1851. For such a thing as 
that, the Government were about to be 
guilty of the crime of demolishing public 
property of the most valuable kind, and all 
for the purpose of encouraging foreigners, 
who would only laugh at the English for 
their folly. He asked by whose sanction 
was this done ? Of course, he did not charge 
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the Government with cutting down these 
trees with any intention of selling them, in 
order to put money into the pockets of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but vee 
they to be sacrificed for so worthless a 

purpose as that of the exposition? If he 

thought thatexposition would be for the pub- | 
lie good, he should as readily subscribe to 
it as any man in the country; but he would | 
do nothing to encourage foreigners—no- 

thing to give secret service money to them | 
in the shape of premiums paid to strangers | 
out of the pockets of the people of this 
country. There was every reason to fear 
that this was only the commencement of a 
series of inroads upon the parks. Here 
they were going to expend 26,0001, on 
this building when the Irish poor were 
starving. [‘* Question, question!’’] It 
might be a sore subject to some Members, 
but he did not care for that. It might be 
a sore subject to the Government; but no- 
thing could be of much importance to 
them, for their days were numbered. He 
would tell hon. Members that ‘ want of 
decency was want of sense’’—parva leves 
capiunt animos. They were ashamed of 
the course they were pursuing. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the number of trees already marked and 
proposed to be cut down in Hyde Park, for the 
purpose of making room for the buildings and 
grounds for approach, that are to be appropriated 
to the use of the proposed Exhibition, as it is 
termed, of the Industry of all Nations, in the year 
1851; with a statement when and by whose au- 
thority the demolition of such trees is to be carried 
into effect.” 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he thought it 
would be unnecessary to reply to the de- 
sultory observations which the House had 
just heard, and he felt that he need not 
enter into the history of the parks. <A re- 
port had been made to him that the Com- 
missioners thought the removal of some 
trees necessary for the purposes of the 
proposed building, and he requested them 
to mark those trees, in order that he might 
see them. Ile had not yet heard officially 
that they required all those trees to be cut 
down, or more than the number which had 
been marked; he therefore was not certain 
whether those were the whole of the trees 
that were required, or even whether so 
many would be wanted. 

Mr. MACKENZIE begged to inquire 
whether the noble Lord would give any in- 
formation to the House and the public, be- 
fore any trees were cut down ? 


Lord SEYMOUR said, certainly not; 
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he was responsible for whatever might be 
done. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished to know if 
any considerable number, in addition to 
those marked, were to be cut down—would 
all those be cut down, without any defer- 
ence to the wishes of the House and the 


public ? 


Lorp SEYMOUR replied, that he had 
not received any official return from the 
Commissioners. He had not stated that 
all the trees would be required, nor was he 
able to answer fully the questions that had 
been put to him; but he believed that not 
one large tree would be removed. 

CotoneEL SIBTHORP did not wish to 
hurry the noble Lord. He was perfectly 


willing to wait till he was prepared to give 

the House information on the subject, and 

would therefore withdraw his Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
CotonEL SIBTHORP moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the House do now adjourn.” 
The House divided:—Ayes 11; Noes 


'61: Majority 50. 


CotoxeL SIBTHORP considered the 
Bill was dangerous in character, and it 
was the opinion of many large agents that 
this Bill ought not to pass. He would ask 
those hon. Gentlemen who professed to be 
the farmers’ friends what they had given 
back to their tenants? They might put 
that question to him if they liked. The 
Bill was a partial Bill to such partial pur- 
poses, and he insisted upon it that such a 
Bill was not necessary for Lancashire, 
whatever it might be for Berkshire. His 
advice to landlords was, to be liberal to 
tenants, and then there would be no dif- 
ferences between tenant and landlord. He 
objected to a Bill that was smuggled in at 
a quarter past One o’clock, like this Bill. 
If the cause was good, it would stand inves- 
tigation. The Bill had been over and over 
again introduced and rejected, and now it 
was attempted to be smuggled through the 
House at that hour. He might be beaten 
on the question, but he would move that 
the further progress of the Bill be post- 
poned to that day six months. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was competent 
to move the adjournment of the debate, 
but not the postponement of the Bill. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP then moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 3; Noes 51: 
Majority 48. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP moved that the 
House be counted. 

Strangers withdrew; but as there were 
forty Members present, the proceedings 
were continued. 

Mr. PUSEY said, that the Bill could 
not much affect the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, who he did not believe had read the 
Bill. 

Cotoxet SIBTHORP said, he had read 
the Bill, and he should not hesitate to do 
his duty, notwithstanding the impertinence 
of the hon. Member for Berkshire. [ Cries 
of ** Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, ‘ impertinence”’ 
was not a Parliamentary phrase, and must 
be withdrawn. 

CotoneL SIBTHORD said, the hon. 


Gentleman had accused him of not having | 


read the Bill; that was an offensive remark, 
and ought to be withdrawn also. 

Mr. PUSEY said, he meant nothing 
personally offensive to the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Amendments made. 

Bill to be read 5° on Thursday. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1850. 


Mixotes.] Pusiic Birrs.—2* Friendly Societies; 
Borough Bridges; Trustees. 


SCHOOL ESTABLISHMENTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Viscount MELGUND said, it was 
agreed that if a general system of educa- 
tion could be accomplished, it would con- 
tribute greatly to the political, moral, and 
social welfare of the country. In the 
United States of America a very liberal 
and enlightened system of national educa- 
tion prevailed, and with all their faults no 
people were better qualified to exercise 
their rights and understand their duties 
than the people of that country. All par- 
ties, he believed, would admit that some 
change of the present system of education 
in Scotland was necessary. They were in 
a transition state as regarded education in 
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that country, and sundry schemes had 
been laid before the public. He must say, 
however, that he thought the old system 
of education in Scotland was in many re- 
spects much better than the new system 
that was in danger of being adopted; and 
he hoped the House would agree with him 
in thinking that they ought to adhere to 
the old system, with such changes as mo- 
dern ways of thinking might render neces- 
sary. It would appear that even prior to 
the Reformation in Scotland the Legisla- 
ture had directed its attention to the sub- 
ject of education, for they found that as 
early as 1494 an Act was passed directing 
all persons to send their eldest sons to 
school; and there was evidence to show 
that what were lecture schools were plant- 
ed in the greater number of the principal 
| towns. Thus, in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
large schools were founded in connexion 
with the abbey of Holyrood in the former, 
and with the cathedral in the latter city; 
and similar institutions existed in many 
other places. But the origin of the present 
system of parochial education in Scotland 
was to be traced to the time of the Refor- 
mation. When the Roman Catholic Church 
was subverted, the Reformed clergy who 
took their places, endeavoured to lay down 
a general principle for the administration 
of all the funds derived from that Church. 
They proposed that the ecclesiastical funds 
should be divided into three portions—one 
part to be appropriated to the payment of 
the clergy, another to the support of the 
poor, and the third to the establishment of 
schools and universities. A very liberal en- 
dowment was proposed for schools, though 
the arrangement was not at that time car- 
ried into effect. Various legislative mea- 
sures had been enacted respecting schools 
in Scotland, between the years 1696, when 
the Act was passed which regulated the 
whole parochial system, down to 1803. 
That Act made it imperative to establish 
a school in every parish, by and with the 
advice of the heritors and minister; and in 
1803 a formula was introduced to be adopt- 
ed by schoolmasters, whose salaries were 
increased, and the electoral body consider- 
ably restricted. The Act of 1805 had not 
worked so well as the friends of education 
could desire, and the difficulty was, that 
whenever any attempt was made to im- 
prove the system, some religious question 
was raised which prevented anything really 
beneficial being done. Had it not been 
for that difficulty, the Government would 
no doubt have interfered, and by this time 
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the parochial schools of Scotland would 
have been in a much better condition than 
they now were. The next question was, 
what was the actual condition of edu- 
cation in Scotland? He was not pre- 
pared to say that the state of educa- 
tion in that country was so bad as in Eng- 
land, but certainly it was far from being 
what it ought to be. In endeavouring to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
facts bearing upon this point, he had ob- 
tained the assistance of a few authentic 
documents; but he hoped, from the sources 
of information at his command, to make a 
pear approximation to what was the real 
state of the case. He found from the 
Prison Report of 1846-47, that out of 
16,000 prisoners committed, one in three 
could read well, one in thirteen could write 
well, and one in fifty knew something more 
than reading and writing. In the Perth 
prison, out of 302 prisoners, only seventy 
could read well. Of 20,076 criminals 
committed from July, 1847, 4,742 could 
not read, and 10,517 could not write; 
8,873 could read with difficulty, 1,623 
could merely sign their names, and 5,932 
could write with difficulty; making a total 
of those who could not read, or read with 


difficulty, of 13,615; and of those who 
could not write, or wrote with difficulty, of 


17,072. In the report of the Inspectors 
of Prisons for this year it was stated that 
out of 210 prisoners admitted to Perth 
prison, 128 could not read, or only read a 
little, and eighty-two could read well. From 
the tables of criminal offenders in Scotland, 
presented to the House a few days ago, it 
appeared that out of 4,357 criminals, 891, 
or 20 per cent, could not read or write; 
and that 3,586, or 82 per cent, could only 
do so imperfectly. These facts might be 
multiplied to a great extent; but he felt it 
unnecessary to do so, for on all hands the 
great want of education was admitted. It 
had been computed that, notwithstanding 
all the efforts making to educate the people 
of Scotland, not fewer than 150,000 chil- 
dren, or about two-fifths of the whole juve- 
nile population of Scotland, were unedu- 
cated. In an inquiry, embracing a gross 
population of 40,000 in Glasgow, in 1846, 
not much above half of those between the 
ages of six and sixteen attended school; 
nearly one-fourth were unable to read, and 
only one in every three and one-third had re- 
ceived instruction in writing. In Edinburgh 
92 per cent of the criminals were uneduca- 
ted, notwithstanding the large educational 
establishments which that city contained. 
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It was proper he should state that juve- 
nile confinements had decreased in Edin- 
burgh during the last three years, and that 
this was attributed to the influence of the 
ragged schools, and also to a clause in the 
Police Act, which empowered the magis- 
trates to punish juvenile offenders other- 
wise than by imprisonment. He would 
now advert to the provision made for edu- 
eating the people of Scotland. In Scot- 
land there were 883 parish schools, with 
an average attendance of eighty-four at 
each, making in all 74,300 scholars. Then 
there were 200 supplemental parish schools, 
having an attendance of 16,800; 125 Ge- 
neral Assembly schools, having 15,000 
scholars; forming a total of 106,000 scho- 
lars in attendance upon the schools of the 
Established Chureh. In connexion with 
the Free Church there were 626 schools, 
where the masters received gratuities, 
having 55,000 scholars. Of non-salaried 
schools there were 190, with 10,000 scho- 
lars ; making altogether 816 schools, and 
65,000 scholars. At all other schools the 
number of scholars estimated was 150,000; 
they had thus, in connexion with the Esta- 
blishment, 106,000 scholars; with the 
Free Church, 65,000; other schools, 
150,000; making a total of 321,000; and 
as there were 500,000 children in Scot- 
land, it followed that 180,000 were left 
quite uneducated. The condition of the 
parish schools was certainly far from what 
it ought to be. A very large number of 
the teachers were reported to be, from age 
and infirmity, disqualified for the discharge 
of their duties; while, as regarded the 
buildings, many parish schools were of in- 
sufficient dimensions, and others imper- 
fectly furnished, lighted, and ventilated. 
As regarded the taxation for the support 
of the parochial schools, it pressed with 
great inequality. Taking 13 counties south 
of the Forth and Clyde, with a population of 
1,288,000, he found that in that district 
there were 273,000 people living in 242 rural 
parishes. Computing the taxation on each 
rural parish at 40/., that would produce a 
sum of 9,600/., and the number of chil- 
dren who should receive education might 
be stated at 45,500. By a similar com- 
putation there would be 169,000 children 
in the town parishes ; so that while a sum 
of from 4s. 6d. to 5s. a child was paid in 
the rural districts, in the towns and in the 
mining and manufacturing districts not 
more than from 6d. to 1s. a child would be 
necessary. This showed great inequality 
of taxation, and it certainly called for a 
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remedy. He would now come to the con-| for the whole population. He therefore 
dition of the schoolmasters, and the pay-| proposed that the schools should be open 
ment which they received ; and upon this/ to all classes, and that all persons should 
point he must say, that not only the Estab-| be enabled to compete for the honourable 
lished Church, but the Free Church also, | office of schoolmaster. He next came to 
considering that they professed to go back | a point upon which a great many difficul- 
to the ancient system, as laid down in the | ties had been very unnecessarily raised— 
first and second Book of Policy, had not | he meant with regard to the religious edu- 
dealt fairly with the schoolmasters con-| cation which would be afforded in these 
nected with their churches. In former} schools. He begged to remind the House 
days the schoolmaster’s salary was, in some | that, as concerned the greater part of the 
cases, equivalent to, and in other cases | population of Scotland, there was no essen- 
larger than, the stipend paid to the minis- tial difference with respect to religion ; 
ter. It appeared that schoolmasters had | that the duties of the Established Church, 
sometimes salaries of from 61. to 121.,| of the Free Church, and of the United 
per annum, while the Principal of a Uni-| Presbyterian Church, were in all essential 
versity had not more than 187. Thej|respects the same ; that they appealed to 
minister of the West Kirk of Edinburgh | the same Confession of Faith in their 
received in those days 9I., while the school- | churches, and used the same catcchisms in 
master of the parish had 12/.; and it ap- their schools; and that the differences 
peared that in some cases not more than which had arisen amongst those were not 
3l. was paid to the clergy. Now, however, 'so much upon questions of religious doc- 
the masters of the Highland schools had, | trine, as upon questions involving political 
on an average, 51. each, and in some cases | consequences. There was therefore no 
only 21. or 31.; and it often happened that | sort of reason why the children of all these 
when the herrings came into the loch the bodies should not join together in the 
schoolmaster would dismiss the school, | matter of education. Indeed, the prac- 
and go to the herring fishery, where he | tice of all these churches, and even of the 


would earn more in one night than in the 
school for the whole year. Now, if the 


schools were an integral part of the Church 
establishment, he held it to be very unfair 
that in one part of that establishment sala- 
ries of a superior kind should be received, 
while in another part the most miserable 


salaries were given. The schoolmasters 


in connexion with the Free Church were | 
no better off than those connected with | 


the Establishment. It appeared that those 
who were to receive 151. of salary were 
only receiving 10/., that those who under- 


stood they were to get 201. had been paid , 


with 131. 13s., while others, who were to 


‘Roman Catholics and Episcopalians, had 
hitherto been to act together in the matter 
‘of education. It appeared from returns 
‘obtained some ten or fifteen years ago, 
| that in the case of 915 out of 924 paro- 
‘ chial schools, the parents were in the habit 
of allowing their children to attend them . 
‘without reference to their own religious 
opinions. In proof that the religious edu- 
cation of Scotland was not to be attributed 
to statutory enactments and the connexion 
of the parochial schools with the Estab- 
lished Church, he begged to mention that 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, in virtue of 
the powers conferred upon them by the 


get 30/., were paid with 207. The mea-| Act of 1696, the Act of Union, and other 
sure which he had brought forward was | Acts, were in the habit of visiting a great 
founded upon the territorial principle. In-| number of schools within their bounds, 
deed, it would be very difficult, if not alto- | non-parochial as well as parochial, and, as 
gether impossible, in the case of a thinly | he was informed, that presbytery had re- 
scattered population like that of many ported that in all these schools, whether 
districts in Scotland, to deal with the | connected with the Establishment or not, 
question upon any system which did not | the religious education was perfectly satis- 
imply a united education, because, without | factory. He begged also to observe, that 


an immense expense it would not be pos- | 


sible to have more than one school in each 


district; and as Dissenters were scattered | 


if in the measure which he now proposed 
to the House, he had introduced anything 
whatever about religion, he should have 


|done that which had never been done in 
of the Establishment were now a minority | any of the previous Acts of Parliament on 
of the people, it was quite absurd to ex-|this subject. Religion had always been 
pect that the Establishment should possess | omitted in former Acts, because it was 
a monopoly in regard to schools intended | well known that if the parents desired, as 


all over the country, and as the adherents 
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ip nine cases out of every ten they did, to 
give their children a religious education, 
there was no danger that their wishes 
would be neglected. In one of the reports 
lately presented to Parliament he found a 
statement which applied very appropriately 
to this question. There was a gentleman 
named Milne, a native of Fochabers, who 
upon his death, a few years ago, bequeath- 
ed a large sum for the purpose of being 
applied towards the education of the chil- 
dren of his native parish ; and here was 
what the report said on the subject :— 

“The bequest was intended for the benefit of 
all children in the parish—including those who 
are under no need to be relieved from the ordi- 
nary cost of education—as if the donor, by so 
large and indiscriminate a gift, had desired to 
mark his own sense of the equal value of educa- 
tion to all, and to encourage such a regard for it 
as might appear in his own substantial testimony 
to its importance. It is a less singular feature of 
the bequest, that it favours alike all religious de- 
nominations in the parish, nearly two-thirds of 
all the children of the Milne schools belonging to 
the Established and Free Churches, and nearly 
one-third to the Roman Catholic. ‘The donor, 
himself, it may be remarked, was of the latter 
connexion, and willing that his gift should have a 
really Catholic application. The late rector, in 
his report to the directors, observes, ‘ That there 
is always about 20 per cent, or one in every five, 
of the whole population receiving education in 
the parish’ (where there are several schools be- 
sides those mentioned), ‘and that during the 
months of January and February the number 
rises to nearly 25 per cent, or one in four of the 
whole inhabitants of the parish.’ ” 


This extract showed that if they liberally 
provided, on tolerant principles, for the 
education of the people, there would be no 
real difficulty found in dealing with the 
subject. But he wished the House to ob- 
serve, also, that even those who differed 
from him in theory on this subject did not 
differ much from him in practice. Dr. 


Candlish said— 


“The denominational system had many ad- 
vantages, and it was not open to the objection 
very often urged against it, that it tended to 
teach sectarianism, at least to any extent like 
what had been attributed to it. In point of fact, 
in no school in Scotland, established, Free Church, 
or any other, was sectarianism, properly speak- 
ing, taught at all; in no school whatever was a 
= of proselytism prevalent over broad Scot- 
and.” 


He then said, that the character of the 
Church gave security for the teachers’ 
character. Onanother occasion Dr. Cand- 
lish said— 

“He would desiderate the amendment which 
he had asked at the very outset, and to which Dr. 
Thalmers referred in the document quoted, that 
the Government should take no cognisance what- 
ever of the religion taught within the schools. 
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He desiderated, in fact, the universal adoption of 
the rule which they had consented to adopt in 
certain particular cases, namely, the dispensing 
altogether with the certificate of religious in- 
struction as regarded these schools ; that, accor- 
ding to his mind, would exempt the scheme from 
the reproach to which it was now open, that of 
indiscriminately endowing all religions. The 
scheme would then be one giving aid to schools 
simply in consideration of the secular education 
given in them.” 


He would also refer to an important docu- 
ment on the subject of education which 
lately had made some sensation in Scot- 
land, and which had obtained the signa- 
tures of a great number of influential men 
of all denominations. The signers of that 


document agree with Dr. Chalmers— 


“ That there is no other method of extrication 
from the difficulties with which the question of 
education is encompassed in this country than the 
plan suggested by him as the only practicable 
one, namely, ‘that in any public measure for 
helping on the education of the people, Govern- 
ment should abstain from introducing the element 
of religion at all into their part of the scheme.’ ” 


He only wished to say a few words more. 
He had brought forward this plan with 
great reluctance. He regarded it as an 
unfortunate circumstance both for himself 
and the House that he should have been 
obliged to step forward in this manner at 
all; but the urgency of the question, in 
his opinion, was such, that if he could only 
do something to lay the basis of a sounder 
system, he felt that he would not be jus- 
tified in withholding his views upon it. 
The plan which he had the honour to pro- 
pose proceeded upon the old territorial 
system, and the principal difference be- 
tween it and the Act of 1803 was, that in 
the present Bill he proposed to abolish all 
tests. Some fifty or sixty teachers had 
been expelled from the parochial schools 
within the last few years for no other rea- 
son but that they attended the Free Church. 
He wished to prevent the recurrence of 
such unjustifiable proceedings. There was 
one important provision which he had 
thought very desirable, but which, know- 
ing, as he did, the dislike to additional 
taxation, he had not ventured to introduce 
—he meant a provision making it com- 
pulsory to provide a sufficient number of 
schools. He adhered to the system of 
local taxation, aided by grants from the 
Government. That practice of receiving 
grants from the general taxation of the 
country was a practice of which he did not 
much approve; but it was a practice which 
he could not attempt to abolish. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that assistance should be 
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given by the State, not in aid of voluntary 
contributions, but in aid of local taxation. 
He had also introduced clauses providing 
that there should be pensions granted to 
superannuated schoolmasters, and that 
there should be a strict examination of all 
schoolmasters previously to their receiving 
their appointments. He believed that the 
expense of the charges which he contem- 
plated would not be so great as some Gen- 
tlemen might imagine. The expenditure 
which the adoption of the measure would 
entail would amount, he believed, to about 
125,000. a year, while the cost of the 
present system amounted to about 40,0001. 
a year. But he certainly thought that 
the wealth of Scotland ought to contribute 
a larger sum than it contributed at present 
for the education of the people. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. FERGUS seconded the Motion. 

Sir G. CLERK said, he had listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
noble Lord, and should certainly regard it 
as a very able statement. With many of 


the statements of the noble Lord he did 
not feel inclined to differ; but he should 
remark that the important part of the 


noble Lord’s statement, namely, the ex- 
planation of the principle on which the 
measure was founded, was the part that 
seemed to occupy least of his attention, 
and to which he had also devoted the 
smallest portion of his observations. The 
noble Lord had asserted that the system 
upon which education was based in Scot- 
land was defective and deficient. Now, it 
had been one of the great objects of the 
fathers of the Scottish Reformation to 
take care that there should be a school in 
every parish, “for the godly upbringing 
of children;’’ and they seemed to feel that 
any system of education that was not 
based on religious principles would be all 
the same as nugatory. From the very 
first the parochial schools had been part 
and parcel of the institutions of Scotland. 
He would not even confine their existence 
within the period of the Reformation in 
Scotland and the present; because even 
prior to the Reformation, in the Roman 
Catholic era, the parochial schools existed. 
However, the system received the sanction 
of the Reformation, as also of the revolu- 
tion of 1696, which formed the ground- 
work of the existing system in Scotland. 
By the law as it stood at present, schools 
were established in every parish, built and 
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maintained by a tax on the land; and out 
of this tax also were paid the teachers and 
the clergy, as also the expenses of building 
and repairing churches and places of wor. 
ship. Therefore, in looking at the inten. 
tions of the Scottish Reformers, it was 
evident that the principle which emanated 
from them, namely, educating the people 
and defraying the expenses of public wor- 
ship by means of a tax on land, was at 
present being carried into effect. The Free 
Church considered it to be so essential a 
part of the territorial system to have a 
school attached to every church, that they 
had built and endowed schools in no less than 
600 parishes within the last three or four 
years. They considered it essential that 
all entrusted with the education of the 
people should patronise schools, deeming 
education to be the handmaid of religion; 
and to that feeling Scotland owed the po- 
sition she held of possessing the most 
moral, religious and educated class of peo- 
ple of any nation. Nevertheless, he ad- 
mitted that one school was not sufficient 
in each parish, and that the parochial 
system could never be applied to the re- 
mote districts in the Highlands or in 
crowded cities. He admitted that there 
were some defects in the present educa- 
tional system in Scotland; but he did not 
think that these defects were by any means 
as great as they were sometimes repre- 
sented to be. The noble Lord had stated 
that there were at the present moment 
330,000 children receiving education in 
Scotland. Now, he believed that the noble 
Lord had rather overstated the number, 
which, in his opinion, could not well 
amount to more than 300,000 children. 
By an abstract of the population as taken 
in 1841, he found that the total number 
of children in Scotland between the ages 
of five and fifteen— just the period at 
which education was generally imparted— 
amounted to 6V0,000. But then the evi- 
dence of the Educational Commissioners 
went to show that in the various schools 
which they had examined, instead of being 
anything like 15 years of age, four-fifths 
of them were under 10 years, and those 
of 12 years did not amount to more than 
one-sixth. The cause was easily explained, 
because in the manufacturing and mining 
districts children of 12 and 13 years were, 
by their industry, a source of profit to 
their parents, who preferred to have them 
employed at remunerative wages to going 
to school, which was more important to 
them than amassing education. That was 
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an evil not to be remedied by the erection 
of new schools, but by exalting the moral 
and physical condition of the parents them- 
selves, and showing them the great and 
important benefits to be derived from edu- 
cation. With regard to the numbers in 
Scotland not able to read or write, it would 
be necessary, before censuring the country 
for that deficiency on the part of its inha- 
bitants, to show how many of them were 
natives of the country. He believed if 
the statistics of the large towns and cities 
were closely investigated, particularly 
those of Glasgow, it would be found that a 
large number of that deficient class had 
immigrated to Scotland at no remote pe- 
riod; and consequently the system of edu- 
cation in that country was not charge- 
able with their ignorance as regarded 
reading and writing. When the hon. 
Member for Oldham called attention to the 
necessity of levying a rate and making the 
provision of education compulsory, because 
of the alleged failure of the voluntary 
system, he was probably right in having 
done so. But no complaint of the ineffi- 
ciency of the voluntary system could be 
charged against Scotland, as evidenced by 
the erection of 600 schools within five 


years, which evinced no want of zeal on 
the part of the Free Church in the cause 


of education. Indeed he might say the 
Established Church had also done its duty. 
In addition to the parochial schools, large 
sums were voluntarily contributed by the 
General Assembly for the purpose of build- 
ing and endowing schools in remote and 
thinly inhabited districts. In 1842 the 
number of pupils attending each school 
was, on an average, about 70; whilst in 
1848 they numbered upwards of 80 in 
each school. The ragged schools had also 
worked much benefit in bringing up those 
children abandoned to the neglect of the 
world, and imparting to them an elemen- 
tary and industrial education, as well as 
providing them with food and clothing—in 
fact, the schools had realised all the ob- 
jects expected by their philanthropic foun- 
ders. Although he was in favour of ex- 
tending the educational principle in Scot- 
land, yet he did not find the condition of 
things there to be such as to warrant him 
in calling for the abolition of a system 
which had prevailed for centuries, and to 
which system Scotland was indebted for the 
exalted position she held amongst nations. 
The noble Lord had adverted to the very 
inadequate salaries paid to the masters of 
schools under the present system. Now, 
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though he (Sir G. Clerk) thought the people 
of Scotland would not object to see these 
salaries increased, yet, in his opinion, the 
masters should be kept more or less depen- 
dent on the emoluments they derived from 
these schools, and not be induced to become 
negligent by a State salary. But why, he 
would ask, were the parochial schools the 
only schools with which the noble Lord 
proposed to deal? It should be observed 
that that measure would in no way inter- 
fere with the schools founded by the Free 
Church. And yet it appeared that the 
Free Church did not approve of the Bill: 
for a large majority of the members of a 
general assembly of that Church had joined 
Dr. Candlish in opposing it. The noble 
Lord might depend upon it that no system 
of education from which religious education 
was excluded, would receive the support of 
any considerable portion of the people of 
Scotland. The question was, did the edu- 
cational wants of Scotland become such as 
to require so sweeping a change as that 
recommended by the noble Lord? It was 
admitted that the Dissenters felt no prac- 
tical grievance in sending their children to 
schools patronised by the Establishment; 
and the only grievances complained of by 
them, according to the evidence of the 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, were two in number, 
namely, that the masters were selected 
from the Established Church, and that 
the schools were also placed under the con- 
trol of that Church. The noble Lord pro- 
posed to establish a board of one paid com- 
missioner, one paid secretary, and four or 
five ex-officio members to manage and con- 
trol the system of education in Scotland. 
But the House must be aware that in all 
cases of a similar nature, the duties almost 
invariably devolved on the salaried officials; 
and he might then say, whatever amount 
of support the proposition of the noble 
Lord might meet with in that Touse, 
there was but one fecling in Scotland re- 
specting the system, and that was one of 
opposition. No Dissenter objected to send 
his child to school in Scotland by reason 
of the religious education imparted there; 
and, such being the feeling of liberality 
amongst them, he thought a very strong 
case should be made out by the supporiers 
of the noble Lord’s proposition, to induce 
the people of that country to alter the ex- 
isting system. As regarded the secular 
nature of the education proposed to be im- 
parted by the proposition of the noble 
Lord, he (Sir G. Clerk) would caution 
the House how they separated the Church 
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from the school, because in his opinion the 
result would be to lower that tone of re- 
ligion and morality for which the people 
of Scotland were distinguished, and which, 
beyond a doubt, resulted from the prin- 
ciples imparted to them by their present 
system of education. He therefore object- 
ed to the principle of the Bill, because it 
aimed at a severance of the Established 
Church from the parochial school. Indeed 
he might say that was the main and prin- 
cipal feature of the Biil, as everything else 
contained in it might be adopted or reject- 
ed at the pleasure of the people of each 
parish. The system, if carried into effect, 
would put an end to the superintendence 
of the Church, and render it no longer ne- 
cessary that the master of the school should 
be a member of that Church. What he then 
ealled on the House for was noninterfe- 
rence with the parochial schools; and he 
besought of them, whatever they might do, 
to do it in encouragement of them rather 
than otherwise. The Church of Scotland 
looked with no jealous eye on the aid given 
to the Free Church or other schools. In 
Scotland there already existed a compul- 
sory assessment for the support of educa- 
tion; and he thought the people of that 


country would have good cause to complain 
if any additional burden, such as the mea- 
sure of the noble Lord contemplated, were 


placed upon them. Had the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Oldham been 
adopted, as regarded England, then, in- 
deed, there would be a precedent for ex- 
tending compulsory educational taxation 
to Scotland. However, though a prece- 
dent, it would not be a justification, as, 
according to that hon. Member, the volun- 
tary system was falling away in England, 
whilst, not long since, upwards of 20,0001. 
had been collected by the Established 
Church in Scotland, to be devoted to the 
purposes of education. Therefore he said, 
give the voluntary system a fair and im- 
partial trial, and he believed that in a few 
years it would overtake, or nearly overtake 
the deficiency at present complained of in 
education. Ile maintained that the Bill of 
the noble Lord did not provide for that de- 
ficiency, which could not be obviated by 
the parochial committee to be established 
under it. He admitted that the law under 
which these schools were at present re- 
gulated was imperfect, and required amend- 
ment; and he trusted, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would give the matter 
their most serious attention and considera- 
tion, and that they would modify what ap- 
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peared to them to be harsh, and improve 
where at present there might be deficiency, 
The system of parochial instruction in 
Scotland was one which ought not to be 
touched with a rash hand. Parochial 
schools opposed no barrier to the exten- 
sion of education in Scotland; but by se- 
curing a limitation of these schools, it pre- 
vented schools being established from 
which the religious element should be en- 
tirely excluded; and he implored the House, 
whatever they did to extend their system, 
to leave untouched the present system of 
parochial schools. He should, therefore, 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
upon that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. FERGUS said, that if he thought 
that, in assenting to the second reading of 
the Bill, he was at the same time pledging 
himself implicitly to its details, he should 
have hesitation in giving to the Bill his 
humble support; but there were matters of 
detail embodied in this Bill which could be 
settled in Committee, and which would 
render the Bill more acceptable to the par- 
ties for whom it was intended. There 
were two principles in this Bill—popular 
control, and the exclusion of religious tests. 
To these two principles he was ready to 
give his most cordial assent. He believed 
they were principles which would find ac- 
ceptance amongst the great body of the 
people of Scotland, and he believed they 
were the principles which lay at the root 
of all just legislation on this subject. He 
could not altogether divest himself of the 
opinion which had been indicated in the 
petitions presented to the House, that there 
was something of church party, or of a 
contest for chureh supremacy, in this mat- 
ter, and he thought that the two principles 
of the Bill would be worked out by people 
of all classes; and when the measure had 
passed into a law, he believed there would 
be no class of people more anxious to work 
it out for good than those very clergy who 
intimated their dissent from it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dovor had 
reasoned on the Bill introduced by the 
noble Lord, and the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for Oldham, as if they wished 
to exclude religion from the teaching in 
schools, or to exclude the clergy from the 
management of them. He knew some- 
thing of the state of feeling in Scotland, 
and he knew that no Act would be passed 
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by this House which would exclude religion 
from the schools of Scotland, or would ex- 
clude the clergy from the management. 
He did not think that one thing or the 
other was desirable; they owed everything 
to the clergy as to the moral condition and 
education of the people; but they owed it 
not to one sect or the other. His know- 
ledge of the county which he had the hon- 
our to represent placed him in the position 
of knowing one or two of these schools; he 
knew one where the attendance for many 
years had not exceeded ten or twelve per- 
sons, and another where there was an as- 
sembling of fifty Dissenting children. This 
was one of the schools which stood in the 
position of being a handmaid to the Church; 
it was within twenty yards of the minister’s 
house. It was for the House then to con- 
sider whether, in the present condition of 
the Church of Scotland, they would give the 
clergy additional power in the control of 
these schools. He did not think this was 
a time for entering into the details of the 
measure brought forward by the noble 
Lord; but he would observe that if a retir- 
ing allowance were given to the clergy 
who were no longer able to discharge their 
duties, they would find the schoolmasters 


of the country gradually coming within the 


pale of their income. He considered it as 
a reproach to the Government that so little 
had been done by the Exchequer of this 
country for the support of the schools with- 
init. We were prodigal in some respects, 
and parsimonious in others. We had char- 
itable institutions whose wealth was almost 
fabulous, and we suffered a generation to 
grow up in ignorance. Te believed that 
unless something was done to raise the in- 
tellectual and moral condition of the people, 
the accumulating wealth of this country 
would cease to be a blessing to the people 
themselves, and they would feel the evil 
of the course they were pursuing in their 
alienation and discontent. 

Mr. OSWALD said, that the House 
was not in possession of the information 
which was absolutely necessary for it to 
deal with so momentous a question. The 
House at this moment possessed informa- 
tion on the subject contained only in one 
return, which did not occuppy more than 
one sheet of paper. The whole number of 
returns amounted to six; and the Select 
Committee which was appointed on the 
subject in 1835 had never examined any 
witness, had never been reappointed, and 
there the matter ended. Would the House 
vote for the change of the whole educa- 
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tional system of Scotland without examin- 
ing a single witness? Would they cut up 
by the roots a system which John Knox 
had begun—which took 100 years before it 
was brought into being--a system which 
was part of the revolutionary settlement ? 
Were they going to blow all that to the 
winds because a noble Lord had come to 
the House and made an able speech of one 
hour? The hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had said that there were two 
principles in the Bill, first, popular control, 
and then the exclusion of religious tests. 
He asked the hon. Member to read the Bill, 
and see if there was anything like popular 
control in it. This Bill enacted that there 
should be a board in Edinburgh, consisting 
of twelve persons, seven of whom were di- 
rectly appointed by the Crown, and of the 
other five, one was a great officer of State. 
The Lord Advocate, the Solicitor General 
for Scotland, and three Members, were ap- 


| pointed by the Government; there was a 


paid chairman and paid secretary; the 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, the 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
and the Rector of the High School, of whom 
three were to be the board. So far from 
this Bill giving popular control over the 
education of Scotland, it was at the dis- 
posal of three men sitting in Edinburgh, 
with a committee in every parish. They 
were to determine the branches of education 
to be taught; but the Committee of Educa- 
tion might disallow any of these. This 
would give the Government power for poli- 
tical purposes. But there was a much 
stronger reason why the House should re- 
ject this Bill. From the Bill there had 
been totally excluded any mention at all of 
a subject which never could be lightly 
passed over—the subject of religion. The 
noble Lord who moved the second reading 
of the Bill, had said that in no previous 
Act of Parliament was there any mention 
of religion; but the noble Lord seemed 
totally to have forgotten the Act in the 
reign of James VI., in 1567, and he had 
omitted to read the Act of 1596. The 
Act of 1690 made it imperative that every 
schoolmaster in Scotland should sign the 
Confession of Faith, which was a most 
laborious dogmatic statement of the vari- 
ous principles which the Church of Scot- 
land held. Were schoolmasters to put 
their names to this confession of faith as a 
matter of form? Was it illusory? This 
Bill was totally silent as to religion. By 
this Bill the heads of families had no sort 
of control over the school, and he thought 
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that this Bill could not possibly meet with 
the approval of the Association for the Im- 
provement of Education. He had ventured 
to address the House, because he was not 
a member of the Established Church of 
Scotland; because he thought there were 
great defects at present with regard to the 
administration of schools, which might be 
easily amended; but his principal reason 
for addressing the House was, that he 
thought a person not a member of the Es- 
tablished Church might be listened to with- 
out any suspicion that he wished to advance 
the interests of the Established Church of 
Scotland. He had no wish to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Church, or by any side 
wind to cut away from the Church the en- 
dowments to which they were entitled. He 
considered that this Bill was the first step 
to such a consummation, and such a con- 
summation ought not to come until the 
people of Scotland had made up their 
minds. He should support the Amend- 


ment of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Dovor. 

Mr. F. MAULE looked upon this as 
one of the gravest and most important 
subjects, and second only to the ques- 
tion which had formerly been introduced, 
namely, the claim of rights which had 


preceded the disruption in the Church of 
Scotland. In his opinion nothing could 
affect this country more deeply than the 
system of education so placed upon right 
principles as to be general and available to 
the whole community. The principle that 
he found laid down in this Bill was, shortly, 
that the means of education in Scotland 
were inadequate to the present circum- 
stances and population of the country, and 
that it was expedient that the established 
means of education should be amended, 
and more ample means provided. In dis- 
cussing that principle, he meant to discuss 
it in a spirit not hostile to the parochial 
schools of Scotland—not hostile to the 
Established Church of Scotland, or to any 
institution that existed in Scotland. The 
system was a national system in the same 
way that the Church in Scotland was a 
national Church. That did not last long. 
Although the Scotch endeavoured, when 
they gave their allegiance in 1690, to sur- 
round their ecclesiastical system and their 
school system, as far as they possibly could, 
with every guard of legislative enactment, 
in a few short years, in 1711, the system 
was broken in upon; and then began the 
disseverance of the Church of Scotland 
from the people of Scotland which had 
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been so fearfully accomplished in our own 
days. Dissent in 1735 took its first posi- 
tion in the land, and in 1843 that event 
took place, that the Church, which was 
once a national Church, became the Church 
of the minority of the people. Was it 
likely that any system of education should 
be recognised in Scotland solely and ex. 
clusively under the guidance of the Church 
of the minority? It was hopeless to sug- 
gest that any improvement in the condi- 
tion of the schoolmaster would ever be 
listened to by the Parliament of this coun- 
try as long as these schools remained close 
corporations. At this moment the school- 
masters in Scotland were obliged to be 
members of the Established Church; they 
were obliged to subscribe to the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and they were were obliged 
to subscribe formularies. There were 
many who would like to see these tests 
abolished altogether. There was no more 
necessity for introducing the religious ele- 
ment into this Bill, than there was in times 
past. With 600 schools established by the 
Free Church of Scotland within these few 
years, there was still a portion of the 
population, amounting to 200,000, whose 
education was not provided for. A sys- 
tem might be established which would 
take up all the schools which were work- 
ing on their own foundations. It was 
universally true that the voluntary efforts 
of the Free Church to educate their popu- 
lation had not, to the extent proposed, 
been successful. They saw parochial 
schools to which they might send their 
children, but having no knowledge of what 
the children were doing, they would not 
send them. There were many statistical 
details in Scotland; but there was no 
statistical information whereby they could 
know the means of education, and the 
parties who availed themselves of it. It 
would be a most useful thing if such in- 
quiries were made; but of this he was 
sure, that unless something were done to 
make a common system in his country, 
they would have matters go on from bad 
to worse, and instead of the population 
being improved, it would be deteriorated. 
Was there any country in the world where 
one system of education could more easily 
be established? The population followed 
the same profession of faith ; they 
read the same religious book ; and on no 
point of doctrine would three-fourths of 
the people of Scotland differ. What pre- 
vented their being gathered into one sys- 
tem? The jealousy and difference upon 
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small points of discipline. If each party 
would consent to yield but a little, he 
could conceive such a system of educa- 
tion to be established as would secure the 
best teachers, and prevent rivalry in the 
same district. The inspection of these 
schools should be open to the clergy of all 
denominations ; no one sect holding a 
higher authority or place than the others. 
With such a system the people of Scot- 
land would not only be more numerously 
educated than the population of other 
countries, but they would be educated 
more in harmony with one another, while 
each one followed his own religious creed. 
Such a system would also do away with 
much of the sectarian asperity that now 
existed, Entertaining these opinions, he 
should cordially vote for the second read- 
ing of this Bill, without pledging himself 
to details. He voted that w ay, because, | 
looking to the state of things in Scotland | 
as regarded education, he saw clearly that | 
unless there was timely interference by | 
the State, there would be a more danger- | 
ous interference made by the people. 

Mr. C. BRUCE said, that the great | 
boast of the national education of Scot- | 
land was its connexion with religion, and | 
this Bill, if he understood it aright, was | 
calculated to dissolve that connexion. He 
believed that they would never have heard | 
of the measure had it not been for the | 
ambitious desire of the Free Church to! 
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remained undivided ; but now that there 
was so much difference of opinion on 
questions of religious discipline, some 
modifications were, in his opinion, abso- 
lutely necessary. Having these views, he 
felt bound to support the second reading, 
reserving to himself the power of amend- 
ing the details in Committee. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
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Scotland. Why alter a system which 
had given such satisfaction to all sects 
and denominations? He had it from Dr. 
Macleod, that the school in the Hebrides 
was frequented by the children of the Ro- 
man Cathglic inhabitants, and that recent- 
ly their priest having attempted to remove 
them, he was admonished by his diocesan, 
and the children allowed to remain, with a 
warm acknowledgment from the bishop as 
to the merits of the school. Believing that 
the present system of education in Scot- 
land had made its people enlightened, 
moral, and religious, and that any attempt 
to secularise it would be attended with 
serious mischief, he should give his cordial 
support to the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Dovor. 

Mr. MACGREGOR was willing to ad- 
mit that the system of education in Scot- 
land had worked well, but he thought that 
under existing circumstances its efficiency 
would be inereased by the Bill of the noble 
Lord. The existing system had worked 
admirably, while the Church of Scotland 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SOTHERON, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill said, he characterised 
it as of great importance to the working 
classes of this country. The very large 
proportion of the adult male population 
above twenty years of age, who were en- 
rolled in one or another of these societies, 
was not generally known, and if the House 
would permit him to read a statement which 
he held in his hand, the importance of the 
matter would become more apparent. The 
number of Friendly Societies enrolled and 
registered under Act of Parliament in Eng- 
land, amounted to nearly 14,000; the num- 
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ber of members of those societies was 
1,600,000; their annual income amounted 
to 2,800,000/., and their accumulated 
capital to 6,400,0007. The total number 
of societies in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, was 33,000, and the number 
of members 3,052,000. The total number 
of societies in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, was not less than 33,232, and 
the aggregate of members which they in- 
cluded amounted to 3,032,000. The 
annual revenue of these societies was 
4,980,000/., and the accumulated capital 
from the savings of these poor persons, 
was no less a sum than 11,360,0001. Ac- 
cording to the last census, the male popu- 
lation of the country above the age of 20 


years, was only 6,300,000. It followed, 


therefore, that one out of two of the male 
population, according to these returns, was 
either enrolled or in some way or other in- 
terested in benefit and friendly societies. 
The subject, therefore, was one of great 
interest and importance to this numerous 
class. The Bill embodied two important 
points. It embodied and consolidated the 
existing law relative to enrolled Friendly 
Societies; and it gave legal protection to 
that very large mass of societies which, at 


| the present moment, justly complained they 


were not allowed the common privilege of 
Englishmen, namely, that, if cheated or ill- 
treated, they might appeal to the laws of 
their country for protection and redress. 
He asked the House to give to these so- 
cieties no privilege but that which the 
Committee of last Session, after full in- 
quiry, said they ought to have. He only 
asked the House to give them a legal char- 
acter, so that when they went into a court 
of law for their own protection, they might 
not be met, as hitherto, by the question, 
** Are you enrolled or are you not?”’ At 
present they were obliged to say, in answer 
to this question, ‘‘ We are not enrolled ;” 
so that, however strong might be the opin- 
ion of the judge or the magistrate that 
morally the decision ought to be in their 
favour, the answer to this question was 
fatal to their rights. The practical result 
of this state of things was that every year, 
especially among the Odd Fellows and 
others, thousands were lost to these asso- 
ciations from their want of a legal character. 
It was proposed in the Bill that unenrolled 
societies should go through the same pro- 
cess, as a means of security, that all other 
societies of the same description were re- 
quired to undergo. They would by re- 
quired to send to the registrar copies of 
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their rules, returns of their numbers, with 
other information; but the Bill would not 
require, as in the case of enrolled societies, 
that their tables should be certified by an 
actuary. He proposed that for the regis- 
tration the main body should pay the cus- 
tomary fee of one guinea, but that in the 
ease of the branches the fee should be only 
2s. 6d., and these provisionally certified 
societies would be required to appoint 
trustees, in whom their property would be 
vested; an officer, whose business it would 
be to keep the accounts; and a board or 
committee of management. On the other 
hand, he proposed to give to such provi- 
sionally certified societies the privilege 
which, for many years, had been coneeded 
to Freemasons, namely, that although they 
used secret signs, and were divided into 
branches, the provisions of the Corre- 
sponding Societies Act should not be ap- 
plicable to them so long as they were duly 
enrolled and certified by the registrar. He 
did not think that Parliament, in its wis- 
dom, would hesitate to grant this simple 
privilege to so large a portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The Bill also extended 
to burial societies, altering the provisions 
of the 9th and 10th Victoria so as to re- 


quire the certificate of the surgeon and 
coroner as to the cause of death, instead of 
the certificate of the surgeon and a house- 


holder. He required, moreover, an attes- 
tation that the whole of the money had 
been expended in the burial, and that no 
child should be entered under the age of 10 
years, instead of 6 years, as by the present 
law. He believed that these provisions 
would afford sufficient guarantees against 
the abuse to which these societies had been 
subjected. He might, in the next place, 
be asked what guarantee was afforded by 
the Bill that it would not be used for the 
support of a vast number of unsound, 
bankrupt, and objectionable societies. That 
was a reasonable question, and he was 
happy to say he was prepared with a satis- 
factory answer. It was, that the Bill re- 
quired, in return for the advantages it 
gave, the great security given by publicity. 
Every society, whether certified absolutely 
or provisionally, would be required to fur- 
nish an annual balance-sheet to the regis- 
trar. It would be part of the registrar’s 
duty to require and enforce the delivery of 
these annual balance-sheets, and the re- 
gistrar would be required to lay them be- 
fore Parliament every year in sucha shape 
that hon. Gentlemen could immediately 
see the nature of the transactions of every 
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society in the kingdom during the preced- 
ing twelve months. He considered that 
the publicity thus secured would be an ef- 
fectual check upon malversation, malad- 
ministration, and abuse. On the whole, 
he believed the House would concur with 
him, that a measure founded upon the 
principles he had indicated, would be the 
means of placing these institutions, which 
were so beneficial to the working classes, 
upon a sound and healthy basis. He was 
not aware of any intention to object to the 
second reading of the Bill; but a number of 
suggestions had been made for the improve- 
ment of the details, which were worthy of 
consideration. If, therefore, the Bill was 
read the second time, he would take the 
earliest possible opportunity of moving its 
committal pro formd, in order that amend- 
ments might be introduced into it; and 
that, when next discussed, it might appear 
in more perfect shape, though, at the same 
time, he was far from admitting it re- 
quired any very great improvement. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Second 
Time.” 

Mr. COCKBURN seconded the Mo- 
tion. The objects of the societies with 
which the Bill was associated were most 
excellent and beneficial, inasmuch as they 
provided assistance in case of sickness 
and death; and they had, indirectly, the 
merit of encouraging habits of prudence, 
economy, and forethought. But in the 
present state of the law, whilst exposed to 
fraud and injustice, they had not the 
means of enforcing their rights. This 
measure secured those rights. For that 
reason he hoped the House would con- 
sent to the second reading. The details, 
he admitted, were capable of considerable 
improvement; but it was quite clear that 
a measure founded upon such principles 
would tend to develop those prudential 
virtues, which were essential to the wel- 
fare, comfort, and happiness of the work- 
ing classes. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he should not 
object to the second reading of the Bill ; 
but, having regard to the morals and well- 
being of the population, he thought a sub- 
ject of so much importance to the largest 
class in the community ought to have been 
introduced upon the responsibility of Go- 
vernment. ‘There was a great deal of 
insecurity and uncertainty with regard to 
all measures of a general nature brought 
in by private Members; whilst nothing 
could be more mischieyous than to permit 
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a state of doubt and expectation as to 
changes in the law. It was the duty of 
the House to see that the Government 
should undertake to make a distinct con- 


solidation of the law relating to societies | 
of this description, so that when it was | 


settled, it might be settled once for all, in 
order to prevent doubts in the minds of 


the labouring population on these subjects. | 
He approved generally of the objects of | 


the Bill. But he must say that benefit 
societies had been taken advantage of by 
the rich, who had converted them into 
means of assurance and profit. The Bill 
provided against this abuse. In the case 
of savings banks the Government had un- 
dertaken to pay interest upon the large 
sums of money invested in those institu- 
tions—more than the current rate of in- 
terest, and they, in consequence, had been 
taken advantage of by the rich. It was 
a disgrace to the wealthier classes of the 
community that Parliament should thus be 


obliged to hunt them out for having avail- | 


ed themselves of benefits which were in- 
tended only for the poor. 
tleman had in his Bill most completely 
provided against this abuse. Still, being 
a private Member, he could not deal with 
the subject so efficiently as the Govern- 
ment, because the question was not one 
for a private Member. 


into their own hands. 


Mr. P. SCROPE rose to call attention | 
to one point which had not been referred to | 


by the hon. Mover of the Bill, namely, the 


want of security for those who invested their | 


savings in these friendly societies. The 


guarantee the hon. Gentleman proposed | 


was publicity. He (Mr. Scrope) doubted 
whether that would be effectual. The 


object of these societies was twofold— | 


one present, or nearly so; the other de- 
ferred. First, they afforded the means of 
making provision for sickness ; and sec- 
ondly, of providing annuities in old age, 
assurances in case of death, and provision 
for children—these latter benefits not fall- 
ing due until probably twenty or thirty 
years from the commencement of the pro- 
cess of investment. Unless some security 
were afforded that the objects of such in- 
vestments should be fulfilled, these socie- 
ties became mere traps to the poor—an 
evil which it was the duty of Parliament 
to remedy. The hon. Gentleman did not 
propose to require the certificate of an 
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The hon. Gen- ' 


It was rather a} 
question for the whole House, acting | 
through the Administration ; and, there- | 
fore, he asked the Government to take it | 
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actuary as to the correctness of the caleu- 
|lations of societies applying to be regis. 
‘tered; and the result of this omission, he 
| feared, would be to encourage the opera- 
tion of societies founded on false tables 
and unsound calculations. He suggested 
that the hon. Gentleman should postpone 
his Bill until they saw the fate of the 
Savings Banks Bill, which ought to be the 
basis of any new Friendly Societies Bill. 

| The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield that the Go- 
vernment ought to take this Bill out of the 
hands of his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Wiltshire, who had paid much at- 
tention to the subject, and deserved the 
thanks of the House on that account. Nor 
did he agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that it was the duty of the 
Government to undertake the management 
of all Bills on important subjects which 
might be introduced; on the contrary, he 
thought it more desirable that those inde- 
pendent Members who had experience on 
particular questions, and leisure to attend to 
them, should be allowed to give the House 
‘the benefit of their knowledge by intro- 
ducing such measures as they might con- 
sider necessary in regard to them, leaving 
it to the Government to examine them, 
and propose such amendments as they 
might consider necessary. The Govern- 
ment did not underrate the importance 
of this subject, vor the difficulty of legis- 
lating on it; but to adopt the suggestions 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, and secure all those persons 
who invested their money in these socie- 
ties, was impossible. Many of them were 
/enrolled, but a vast number were not; 
and without an interference on the part 
of the Government which would create 
jalarm, and which in this country would 
never be tolerated, it would be impossi- 
‘ble for the Government to guard against 
|fraud in every case. If the principle of 
| self-government were retained, the risk to 
a certain degree must remain with the de- 
'positors. It was true, as the hon. and 
| learned Member had stated, that in many 
|eases parties for whose benefit these so- 
|cieties were never intended, had availed 
‘themselves of them in lieu of mortgages, 
| bonds, and assurances, in consequence of 
the high rate of interest they afforded. 
|The object of the Legislature in regard 
| to these societies undoubtedly was, that 
|they should be for the benefit of the 
poorer classes only, to encourage in them 
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habits of economy and prudence; and it 
was a perversion of the intentions of 
Parliament that persons in the higher 
ranks of life should avail themselves of 
the advantages which they afforded, and 
thus contribute to entail a loss upon the 
country. But these questions would arise 
more properly in discussing the clauses of 
the Bill; therefore he recommended, as the 
better course, that the House should as- 
sent to the second reading, and postpone 
the discussion of these matters of detail 
until the Committee. 

Mr. SLANEY thought it would be pro- 
per to consider in Committee whether the 
scope of the Bill was sufficiently extensive, 
and whether it would effect all the objects 
embraced in the former Bill. 1t would be 
well to give the working classes the means 
of insuring themselves against the want of 
employment, caused by the fluctuations of 
trade or the seasons, out of the produce of 
their own labour during the period for 
which they were employed. Some remedy 
against fraud or peculation on the part of 
Members should also be given, and the so- 
cieties should be enabled to enforce their 
rules, without the necessity of going into 
a court of law. 

Mr. ADDERLEY begged to inform the 
hon. Member that the objects to which he 
alluded were provided for by the Bill be- 
fore the House. Knowing the immense 
importance of this measure, he was happy 
to find that the feeling of the House ,was 
unanimous in its favour. With respect to 
an efficient guarantee, it had been the 
great object and the great difficulty of the 
framers of this Bill. The fact was, that 
the guarantee of publicity was the only 
one which any one had yet been able to 
suggest. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


The House adjourned at a Quarter be- 
fore Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 20, 1850. 


Mixvutes.] Punic Brrts.—2* Mercantile Marine 
(No. 2); Population (Ireland); Court of Exche- 
quer (Ireland); Court of Chancery (County Pa- 
latine of Lancaster); Engines for taking Fish 
(Ireland). 

3* Metropolitan Interments; Factories ; Borough 
Courts of Record (Ireland); Turnpike Roads 
(Ireland); County Court Extension. 
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Greece, dc. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—DEFEAT OF THE 
MINISTRY IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mr. ROEBUCK : Sir, the notice which 
I have put on the paper must have suffi- 
ciently conveyed to the mind of the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the nature of the question which I 
now intend to put to him. I wish, Sir, 
to ask the noble Lord whether the Govern- 
ment have decided upon adopting any es- 
pecial course of conduct in consequence of 
the resolution come to in the House of 
Lords on Monday last ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, if the House 
will allow me, in consequence of the ques- 
tion which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has put to me, I will make a statement in 
reply to that question. I find, on consult- 
ing the Minutes of the House of Lords, 
that what has taken place in that House 
is this: that it was moved to resolve— 

“ That while this Ilouse fully recognises the 
Right and Duty of the Government to secure to 
Her Majesty’s Subjects residing in Foreign States 
the full Protection of the Laws of those States, it 
regrets to find, by the Correspondence recently 
laid upon the ‘Table by Her Majesty’s Command, 
that various Claims against the Greek Govern- 
ment, doubtful in point of Justice, or exaggerated 
in Amount, have been enforced by coercive Mea- 
sures directed against the Commerce and People 
of Greece, and calculated to endanger the Con- 
tinuance of our friendly Relations with other 
Powers.” 

And, after a long debate, on the resolu- 
tion being put, it was resolved in the affir- 
mative. Now the House will perceive that 
the resolution which I have just read be- 
gins with a general proposition with re- 
spect to the right and the duty of the Go- 
vernment. It affirms that it is the right 
and the duty of the Government to secure 
to Her Majesty’s subjects residing in fo- 
reign States the full protection of the laws 
of those States. Now, Sir, I cannot consent 
so to limit the right and the duty of the 
Government of this country. I think, 
taking these words as being a definition 
of the right and the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country, it would imply that 
any State, however despotic, might make 
any laws, however unjust and oppressive, 
and that they might be executed by the most 
corrupt instruments, and that the Govern- 
ment of this country have no right or duty 
to make any remonstrance or interference 
against such execution of these laws. Now, 
Sir, that is not the way in which the law 
of nations has ever been put in practice by 
any of the great nations of Europe, and I 
may say still less by the United States of 
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America. 
bound to— 
Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to order, and I feel the deepest regret to 
have to interrupt the communications which 
the noble Lord feels it his duty to make 
to the House, in consequence of the ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield. But 
I will appeal to the House. A question 
has been asked of the noble Lord, of a 
very simple character; and, Sir, the noble 
Lord, in giving his answer to that ques- 
tion, feels it necessary to enter into certain 
details connected with that question to 
which the House would listen, not merely 
from the importance of the subject, but 
from the position of the noble Lord, with 
the greatest attention and indulgence. But 
I put it to the House, whether the noble 
Lord, instead of g ving an answer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, is not, on 
the contrary, entering into a discussion of 
the proceedings of the House of Lords— 
these proceedings being a resolution in 
consequence of a debate on a subject no 
doubt of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance. I can assure the noble Lord—I 


Affairs of 
They have all felt themselves 


believe I may say for every Gentleman on 


these (the Protectionist) benches—that we 
have not the slightest wish to evade or pre- 
vent any discussion in this House on this 
important subject; and if the noble Lord 
wishes a discussion to take place upon it, 
the noble Lord, as the head of the Govern- 
ment, has so completely under his control 
the time of this House, that he can easily 
fix upon a fair and fitting opportunity for 
such a discussion. And when I say that 
on this side of the House there is no dispo- 
sition to evade or prevent the discussion— 
[ Loud cries of ‘* Order, order !”’ from the 
Liberal Benches.| apprehend, Sir, Iam 
strictly in order; I only wish to assure the 
noble Lord that when I said there was no 
disposition on this side to evade or prevent 
the discussion, I think it must be the ge- 
neral feeling of this House that the discus- 
sion should be full, fair, and deliberate; 
and I put it to the noble Lord himself, whe- 
ther it is fair to the House that the discus- 
sion should come on in this sudden manner 
—is it likely to be a full, fair, and delibe- 
rate discussion ? I put it, therefore, to the 
noble Lord whether, instead of discussing 
the merits of this important question now, 
he ought not to content himself with giving 
a plain answer to the plain question that 
has been addressed to him. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL resumed: The 
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question that has been put to me is cer. 
tainly a short and simple one, but it is a 
very general one. It is, whether the Go. 
vernment will adopt any especial course of 
conduct in consequence of the resolution 
come to in another place on Monday last ? 
Now, I must either make a statement with 
respect to the course of conduct we in- 
tend to pursue, and explain that con- 
duct, or I must remain altogether silent, 
If you decide, Sir, that I am not to pro- 
ceed, I shall at once bow to that decision ; 
if, on the contrary, you decide otherwise, 
I shall go on. Sir, I have stated suffi- 
ciently the ground why I think it is impos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry into effect, according to their own 
sense of duty, the first part of the resolu- 
tion which has been carried in the House 
of Lords, and which I have read to this 
House. But the latter part of the resolu- 
tion, which I likewise read, conveys a vote 
of censure on the Government for the con- 
duct they have recently pursued with re- 
spect to the affairs of Greece. Now, Sir, 
I am certainly not going to argue that 
question in any manner. Byt I must say 
this, that we are not going in any respect 
to alter the course of conduct that we have 
thought it right to pursue with respect to 
foreign Powers in consequence of that re- 
solution. Now, Sir, if the House will per- 
mit me, I will go on; and I will say that 
there is another question which might fairly 
be in the contemplation of hon. Members, 
and that is, whether the Government, thus 
dissenting from the general rule with re- 
spect to the law of nations that has been 
laid down by the House of Lords, and re- 
fusing to conduct itself according to the 
resolution which that Assembly has car- 
ried, it is not their duty to resign the Go- 
vernment into the hands of those who 
would act upon that resolution? Sir, a 
question of this kind naturally induces me 
to recur to different occasions when similar 
resolutions, in spirit at least, have been 
earried. One hundred and forty years ago 
the House of Lords came to a resolution 
that it would not be consistent with the 
safety and the honour of this country to 
make any peace with France which should 
leave Spain and the Indies in the posses- 
sion of any branch of the house of Bour- 
bon. The Executive Government, in spite 
of that address of the House of Lords, 
which was carried on a division, proceed- 
ed to make a treaty with France ; and 
that treaty left Spain and the Indies 
in the possession of a branch of the 
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House of Bourbon. Not many years ago, 
in the month of June 1833, no less a per- 
son than the Duke of Wellington moved 
an Address to the Crown on the subject of 
the foreign policy of this country as re- 
garded Portugal. Earl Grey, in replying 
to the Motion that was then made, is 
reported to have declared that he should 
consider that Address as a vote of censure, 
and as a stigma upon the Government. 
That resolution and Address, on a division, 
were carried, Earl Grey continued in the 
execution of the policy that he had previ- 
ously adopted ; and my noble Friend near 
me declared, in this House, that he should 
not swerve from the policy that had been 
pursued. Sir, I believe that that conduct 
of the Executive Government in these two 
eases was according to the constitution of 
this country. And I believe that a change 
of Government resulting from a resolution 
of the House of Lords with respect to the 
conduct of the Executive Government of 
this country would be contrary to the con- 
stitution of this country, and that, while it 
might cause great confusion in the State, 
it would be to none so dangerous as to the 
House of Lords. I believe that, placing 
upon the House of Lords the weight and 
responsibility of controlling the Executive 
Government of this country, would soon 
put the House of Lords in a position which 
they have never hitherto occupied, and 
which they could not safely maintain. Sir, 
if these are my opinions, then I could not 
consent to surrender the reins of power in 
consequence of the resolution which has 
been arrived at by the House of Lords. 
At the same time, I will not deny that 
that resolution, carried, as it has been, 
is a matter of very great importance. I 
will not deny that it deeply affects the con- 
duct of foreign Powers in their relations 
with the Government of this country. But, 
Sir, the remedy, I should have thought, 
were it not for other circumstances, would 
no doubt have been easy and obvious. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire is himself in close political and 
party connexion with the noble Lord, who 
is reported to have made this Motion in 
the other House of Parliament. If he 
had given notice of the same Motion in 
this House, the House would then have de- 
cided on the merits of that Motion; and if 
this House had agreed with the House of 
Lords, there could have been no doubt or 
hesitation as to the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would pursue. But, 
Sir, there is a fair and honourable inter- 
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pretation of the conduct of the hon. Gen- 
tleman and those who act with him; if 
they had believed in the soundness and 
the policy of the resolution that I have 
read, they would no doubt have found it 
their duty to bring forward that resolution 
in this House, in which, besides its being 
the House where all administration of the 
Crown is controlled and advised, there is 
this obvious advantage, that in this House 
sits the Minister who is charged with the 
affairs of that department. But, Sir, as I 
have said, there is an honourable explana- 
tion of such conduct, and such explanation 
no doubt is, that those who share the ge- 
neral political opinions of the noble Lord 
whom I have mentioned, do not share in 
the views he has taken with regard to the 
affairs of Greece. I say, if they had 
agreed with him, there would have been 
no excuse for not allowing my noble Friend 
to make in this House a defence; but if 
that be the case, I can only say we shall 
continue in the course we have hitherto 
followed with respect to our foreign policy. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman, as he 
has intimated, wishes to make any Motion 
on the subject, he shall have the earliest 
possible opportunity the Government can 
give for that purpose. But, Sir, so long 
as we continue the government of this 
country, I can answer for my noble Friend 
that he will act not as the Minister of Aus- 
tria, or as the Minister of Russia, or of 
France, or of any other country, but as 
the Minister of England. The honour of 
England, and the interests of England, 
are the matters within our keeping; and 
to those interests, and to that honour, our 
conduct in future will be—as hitherto it 
has been—devoted. ‘ 

Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, as there is no 
question before the House, I wish to know 
if it will permit me to make an observa- 
tion on the personal remarks of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord has insinuated that 
no Motion has been brought forward by 
myself, or by any of the Gentlemen in this 
House with whom I have the honour to 
act, on the question that recently engaged 
the attention of the House of Lords, be- 
cause we have no confidence in the case 
we could present to the House, and be- 
eause the noble Lord in whose department 
the affairs are particularly administered is 
here present to defend himself; but I beg 
to remind the noble Lord of the reason 
the question was not brought forward here, 
and of the reception we should have met, 
if notice to that effect had been given. 
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We should have been told, as others have 
been told, that negotiations were pending, 
and any discussion would be deprecated. 
Why, Sir, in another place that depreca- 
tion was made by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers cannot sing one 
song in another place, and a different song 
in this place. If discussion was deprecated 
in the House of Lords because negotiations 
were pending, the same objection would 
have been made if the question was mooted 
in this House. I beg to inform the noble 
Lord, in consequence of the statement he 
has made, that he is imperfectly informed 
as to the relations subsisting between the 
noble Lord who brought forward the Mo- 
tion in the House of Lords and myself, 
and the Gentlemen who act with me in 
this House, in supposing that there is any 
want of sympathy on our part with him, 
or any want of agreement between us on 
this important subject. And though the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
will not come forward to ask the verdict of 
this House, but has conveniently thrown 
out a hint, and obtained an obvious and 
offered machinery to assist him, I assure 
the noble Lord that when the occasion is 
really offered to us, I shall be prepared to 


uphold, as far as lies in my power, the de- 
cision of the House of Lords, 
Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I hope the House 


will allow me to say a few words. I agree 


{COMMONS} 





in part, but not in the entire, of the con- 
stitutional doctrine laid down by the noble | L a 
Lord. I shall propose a resolution To-| Gentleman will put the Motion on the 


} 


morrow, according to the terms in which | 
the noble Lord has expressed himself, be- | 
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the House of Commons. As I agree in 
the policy which has been laid down by 
the noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs in this country, I will test the 
opinion of the House. We will see if we 
can find a verdict of this House in his fa- 
vour, and leave it clearly and distinctly for 
the world to know if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has the confidence of the people 
of England. I beg to give notice that I 
shall move the following resolution To- 
morrow :— 


“That the principles which hitherto have regu- 
lated the foreign policy of er Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are such as were required to preserve un- 
tarnished the honour and dignity of this country, 
and in times of unexampled difficulty the best 
qualified to maintain peace between England and 
the various nations of the world.” 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: In conformity 
with what I have said—though we gave 
notice for supply To-morrow—I shall will- 
ingly waive all Orders of the Day, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman may bring 
forward his Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As the question is 
of importance, I think Monday should be 
the day. I am sure the noble Lord does 
not wish to take the House and the coun- 
try by surprise. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I only meant to 
say that it is my wish that the Motion 
should come on at the earliest possible 
time. I have no wish to take the House 
by surprise, and if the hon. and learned 


paper for Monday, I shall not object. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: As far as I am con- 


cause, to my mind, the noble Lord has! cerned, my only desire is, that the subject 
only stated one-half of what the Govern-| should have a perfectly fair discussion ; 
ment should do. I agree with him that a; and I think it due to the House at once to 
mere resolution of the House of Lords is say, that I shall be ready to proceed on 
not of itself sufficient to cause an altera- | Monday or To-morrow. 

tion of the Government ; but I think it is; | Sm H. INGLIS: I wish to know whe- 
important in our doubly-chambered legis- | ther the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
lation that both should act, if possible, in| bring forward his Motion on Monday or 
accordance ; or, if not, that there should | not ? 

be a complete understanding in the public} It was then intimated that the Motion 
mind wherein disagreement does exist ; | Was fixed for Monday. 

and any Administration that has been thus | 


censured by the House of Lords is bound 
not to shrink from an appeal to the House 
of Commons; and if the appeal, when 
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Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he then 


made, be not successful, then the path is| proposed most earnestly, and with great 
clear before the Administration. Because | confidence, to ask the House to agree to 
I believe the Administration is entirely | the second reading of this Bill. He was 
crippled as it now stands, and that the well aware that the subject to which it re- 
dignity of England cannot be maintained lated did not possess any of that interest 
in the present condition of Her Majesty’s| which belonged to topics connected with 
servants, I will learn what is the feeling of party struggles and party passions ; but 
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he would venture to say that no subject 
could be brought before the House of 
greater consequence to one of the most 
important interests in this country. He 
should state, in the first place, what were 
the alterations which he purposed to make 
in the Bill, as it had been printed and laid 
before the House. He begged the House 
to do him the favour to recollect that he 
had always stated, with regard to that 
measure, that, while he should adhere to 
its essential principles, he should be ready 
to give his best consideration to any sug- 
gestions that might be offered to him on 
the part of the shipping interest with re- 
spect to the mode in which those principles 
were to be carried into effect; and that he 
should rejoice if he could see his way to 
the accomplishment of the great objects 
he had in view, by means which would 
carry with them the support and consent 
of the great body of the shipowners of this 
country. He was at that moment in a 


condition confidently to assure the House 
that the measure which he proposed that 
they should then read a second time, was 
not only brought forward by the Govern- 
ment with a deep conviction of its utility 
and necessity, but that it also had the 
warm and zealous support of the great 


body of the shipping interest. He was 
entitled to say that, from assurances which 
he had received, and especially within the 
last few days—and if he overstated those 
assurances, he was speaking in the pre- 
sence of the Members who represented the 
great seaports of the country, who would 
be able to correct his mis-statements—he 
said confidently that that measure, not 
only in its objects, but in the manner in 
which those objects were to be carried into 
effect, had the cordial approbation—he did 
not say on every point of detail, but in all 
its main provisions—of the great shipping 
interest of this country. He might state, 
in particular, that representations to that ef- 
fect had been made to him by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Liverpool, and by the Ship- 
owners’ Association of Liverpool—bodies 
which, he believed, represented the whole 
of the shipping interest of that great port, 
and which had, he believed, unanimously 
resolved on asking the House to agree to 
the second reading of the Bill, while they 
thought that any objections they might 
have to its details ought to be reserved for 
the consideration of the House in Commit- 
tee. He might also state that he held in 
his hand a printed copy of a petition pre- 
sented to that House by the shipowners of 
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Glasgow, in which he found the following 
passage :— 

** Your petitioners have given the Bill as 
amended a very careful consideration, and having 
reason to believe that the measure will be accept- 
able to the shipping interest of Great Britain, 
they would take the present opportunity of ex- 
pressing their own conviction that the amended 
Bill, with certain alterations and improvements 
which are to be proposed in Committee by the 
President of the Board of Trade, will, if passed 
into law, be found of the greatest value to the 
mercantile marine of this country, and will re- 
move any abuses and grievances to which it is 
subjected under the existing Acts.” 

He might quote similar statements from 
other ports; but he trusted he had said 
enough to satisfy the House that it was 
not on light grounds that he asked them 
that night to give to the measure so far 
their sanction as to agree to its second 
reading, reserving the discussion of its de- 
tails until the fitting opportunity in Com- 
mittee. He implored the House not to 
listen to the suggestions of those who 
asked them to postpone at that moment 
the second reading of the Bill. He owned 
that at the present period of the Session 
he should greatly apprehend that such a 
proceeding would amount to its entire de- 
feat and postponement—a result which he, 
for one, confessed, after all that had taken 
place upon the subject, and after the con- 
ferences between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the shipping interest, he should 
consider a very real and grievous misfor- 
tune to that important interest. He had 
said that he had from the beginning been 
perfectly ready to listen to any sugges- 
tions for altering the details of the mea- 
sure. One of its principal provisions ‘was 
that which would establish a system of 
compulsory examination of masters and 
mates in the merchant service, and would 
provide that which he held to be an object 
of the greatest importance, the power of 
cashiering a master or mate for incapacity 
or delinquency proved before a competent 
tribunal. That was the first great prin- 
ciple embodied in the Bill. The second 
was that which would put a stop to that 
system of ‘‘crimpage,” which brutified 
and oppressed the seafaring population of 
this country, and which did not prevail in 
a similar degree in any other country in 
the world. With a view to put a stop to 
that system, the Bill would provide for the 
establishment of responsible public officers 
who would undertake the duty of engaging 
crews and of dismissing crews on the re- 
turn of a vessel from its voyage. ‘hat 
was the second great object of the Bill. 
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The third was to be found in those pro- 
visions which were directed to the import- 
ant purposes of improving the discipline of 
our merchant navy, of putting a stop to 
that desertion which prevailed to so great 
an extent in the merchant service, and of 
tightening the reins of discipline, which he 
held to be an object not less important for 
the welfare of the sailor than for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the shipowner. 
Those were the great objects of the Bill; 
and he asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the great body of the shipping 
interest not only approved of those objects, 
but believed that the proposed mode of 
earrying them into effect would be unobjec- 
tionable. With respect to the recent al- 
terations in the Bill, he should observe 
that he was far from denying that those 
alterations were of very great import- 
ance; but he thought at the same time 
that they were by no means of that com- 
plicated nature which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to suppose. Ie could as- 
sure hon. Gentlemen that a very few and 
simple clauses would enable him to ef- 
fect those alterations; and he felt con- 
vinced that the introduction of those 
clauses afforded no reason for postpon- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. He 
should proceed to state what those altera- 
tions were. He found that the principal 
objection entertained to the measure, and 
especially in the great outports, was, that 
it would enforce a system of excessive cen- 
tralisation, and would bring the shipping 
interest too much under the control of the 
Board of Trade sitting in London. Now, 
he had felt that to be a question of great 
difficulty. He had no abstract reverence 
for a system of centralisation upon that or 
upon any other subject; on the contrary, 
he was anxious to avoid it as much as pos- 
sible; and still less was he anxious for the 
patronage which the Bill would vest in the 
Board of Trade. He believed the shipping- 
masters would have a most difficult duty 
to discharge; and he should be most happy 
to get rid of the appointment of those 
officers, if he thought he could do so with- 
out leaving local bodies destitute of any 
proper check, and without allowing them 
to become centres of abuse and agitation. 
He thought that after a good deal of dis- 
cussion with parties interested in the mat- 
ter, he had fallen on a plan which would 
prevent any system of undue contralisa- 
tion, and would at the same time ensure 
an effectual check against local abuses. 
He proposed to institute local marine 
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boards in all the ports having more than 
30,000 registered tons of shipping en- 
gaged in the foreign trade; and he further 
proposed that each of those local boards 
should be composed of twelve members, 
six of whom should be elected by the ship. 
owners of the port, each shipowner having 
500 tons of foreign shipping, and no ship- 
owner to have more than a certain number 
of votes; four out of the resident ship- 
owners of the port to be nominated by the 
Board of Trade, together with the mayor, 
or provost, as the case might be, and the 
stipendiary magistrate, to make up the 
board of twelve. He proposed that those 
local boards should carry on a good deal 
of the business and regulate many of the 
appointments which had before been en- 
trusted to the Board of Trade. He pro- 
posed that those boards should have a con- 
current power with the Board of Trade of 
appointing examiners, while the Board of 
Trade should have the right of fixing the 
plan of examination, and of assisting by 
its officers at the examinations. The next 
| point to which he should advert was the 
| appointment of shipping officers. He be- 
| lieved there would be no danger in allow- 
ing the local boards to nominate shipping 
officers, and in making the necessary ar- 





rangements for the establishment of ship- 


ping offices. It had been represented to 
him, and with great force, as he thought, 
that those officers would be placed in a 
very difficult and embarrassing position 
unless they could preserve the most cor- 
dial good understanding with the ship- 
owners. He would, therefore, give the 
local boards the power of nominating the 
shipping officers; but he would take a pre- 
caution against any abuse of that conces- 
sion by requiring that no salary could be 
given to those officers without the express 
sanction of the Board of Trade, which 
would be responsible for the expense of 
that portion of the proposed system. He 
would also give the local boards a concur- 
rent power with the Board of Trade of in- 
stituting investigations into the conduct of 
all masters of ships against whom there 
was primd facie evidence that they had 
abused their powers. With regard to the 
other alterations in the Bill, he should ob- 
serve that there were only two of them of 
the slightest consequence; and those two 
were so simple that the House could at 
onee understand their bearing. He had 
made up his mind that it was desirable for 
the present not to include the coasting 
trade in the operation of the measure; s0 
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that the captains or masters engaged in 
that trade would not be compelled to pass 
any examination previously to their obtain- 
ing the command of a vessel. It might be 
found proper hereafter to include the coast- 
ing trade in the operation of the measure; 
but he repeated that he did not think it 
would at present be desirable to introduce 
into it a provision to that effect. 
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mittee, would receive the cordial assent 
and concurrence of the immense majority 
of the shipping interest. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. HUME agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that our maritime law was in 
a confused and highly unsatisfactory state. 


not intend now to propose two classes of | A meeting of delegates from shipowners in 
certificates, but only one. It had been’ various parts of the united kingdom was 
represented to him by the shipping inter- | held in London on the 17th April, and 
est that there would be some danger—that | they agreed that it was highly important 
sufficient confidence would not be felt by | that an inquiry should be made into our 
the sailors in a captain with a second-class maritime laws, with a view to their con- 
certificate, and, therefore, he thought it ' solidation and amendment, as far as prac- 
desirable to abandon the distinction. On | ticable. Last year the right hon. Gentle- 
the other hand, however, he intended to re- man promised to introduce a Bill, full and 
serve the power, if any captain should | comprehensive, and affording relief to the 
display extraordinary merit, to endorse | shipping interest, and a Bill was laid on 
some record of his proficiency on his cer-| the table in the course of February this 
tificate, and if after a certain number of | year, and the meeting he had alluded to 
years he should return to the examiners | was convened to consider what course they 
and desire again to be examined, it would | should adopt. The House would, perhaps, 
be fair to grant him a certificate of a/be astonished to learn that on the very 
higher class. To that arrangement he did , day on which that meeting was held, the 
not anticipate any objection. He admitted right hon. Gentleman gave no notice to the 
that the alterations made were important; | House, but published a letter, stating that 
but he still trusted that so important a| he was about to alter nineteen clauses. 


measure, which was so much looked up to | He had read the various clauses, and they 
by the merchant navy, would not on this,made such an alteration that it was quite 


account be postponed till another Session. 
He believed it was the intention of the hon. 
Member for Dartmouth to move that the 
Bill should be read a second time that day 
six months; and he therefore thought he 
should adopt the best course if he reserved 
what he had to say on the principle of the 
measure till he had heard the objections 
which would be urged against it. He sin- 
cerely hoped he should not be met with 
the objection that all further proceedings 
ought to be postponed until the Bill had 
been printed, so that hon. Members might 
be able to see the provisions, the general 
scope of which he had attempted to de- 
scribe. He trusted also that they would 
dismiss all party feeling with reference to 
this question. For his own part he could 
say, that from the moment when he had 
approached the subject, he had thrown open 
the doors of the Board of Trade to all ship- 
owners, to whatever party they might be- 
long, who came to give advice and assist- 
ance. He had, moreover, been in com- 
munication for the last three months with 
various seaports, and the result was, that 
he could confidently state to the House 
that the measure, such as he should lay on 
the table for the consideration of the Com- 





impossible to proceed with that Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman was evidently of the 
same opinion, for he withdrew his Bill and 
brought in another Bill; but up to last 
night, or up to forty-eight hours ago, the 
association appointed in London to watch 
this Bill, and to communicate with the 
right hon. Gentleman, were not acquainted 
with any alteration intended in this Bill. 
A deputation, however, from Liverpool, as 
he was informed, waited on the right hon. 
Gentleman, unauthorised by the great 
public meeting he (Mr. Hume) had spoken 
of, where Liverpool was represented, and 
made suggestions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Shipowners’ Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce concurred 
in the Bill. He (Mr. Hume) was informed 
that the association did not concur. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he was 
informed the chairman and the secretary 
stated that they approved of the Bill. 

Mr. HUME: That morning, for the 
first time, the Bill had appeared with 
thirteen new clauses. Some of them re- 
moved the general superintendence, and 
gave local superintendence. There were 
various other enactments of vast import- 
ance; and he put it to the House whether 
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these alterations ought not to have been in 
the usual way printed and sent to every 
Member? It was quite possible that so 
many new enactments might be put into 
this Bill, as to make it desirable to delay 
it fora few months. Therefore, without 
condemning the new clauses, for he had 
not read them, he would move that this 
debate be adjourned till Friday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned.” 

Apmirat BOWLES hoped that the hon. 
Member for Montrose would not persevere 
in his Motion, as, from his (Admiral 
Bowles’s) experience, he could assure the 
House that, although reforms had for a 
long time been urgently required in the 
mercantile marine of the country, still the 
increased competition with other countries, 
consequent upon the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws, had rendered it still more ne- 
cessary to take some speedy and effectual 
steps for raising the character of the mer- 
chant service of the country; and he would 
most cordially give his support to the mea- 
sure introduced by the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. HERRIES said, the speech of the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
was a speech on bringing in a Bill. The 
printed paper before them now was, by the 
confession of the right hon. Gentleman, 
not the Bill upon the consideration of 
which they were invited to enter. It was 
against the great and manifest irregularity 
of that proceeding that he ventured to 
protest in the strongest degree. The right 
hon. Gentleman was much mistaken if he 
supposed that his (Mr. Herries’) object in 
rising was to create obstruction or opposi- 
tion to the principle of the measure. He 
admitted the vast importance of every en- 
actment which the wisdem of Government 
could possibly suggest for the purpose of 
improving the character of our mercantile 
marine. But let that be done in conformity 
with the usual and constitutional mode of 
proceeding. Let the Bill be produced in 
the form in which it is now proposed to 
submit it to the consideration of the House. 
The Government finding that the first 
measure did not answer all the objects 
which they had in view, with great pro- 
priety withdrew it and substituted another, 
called No.2. Now, he really thought the 
last alterations as important as the former, 
and therefore could not see why the right 
hon. Gentleman did not withdraw No. 2, 
and propose Bill No. 3. He admitted the 
difficulty created by the late period of the 
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Session; but that difficulty might have 
been avoided if the proposed Amendments 
had been printed and circulated. Hon, 
Members would then have come prepared 
with some knowledge of the subject before 
they proceeded to speak and vote. From 
what he had gathered, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to have made but partial 
communications of his intentions. He had 
only communicated them to certain traders, 
jand those not of the highest importance, 
| and then the right hon. Gentleman came 
down and told them that the measure had 
| the almost universal consent of the mer- 
eantile body. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it had the assent of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Liverpool, and he believed 
of the shipowners of that town ; but, ifhe 
was rightly informed, there was some 
doubt about that. Although there might 
have been some communications with some 
shipowners and the Chamber of Commerce, 
if he was rightly informed, no direct as- 
sent had been given by the shipowning 
interest of Liverpool. With Glasgow and 
Sunderland the right hon. Gentleman had 
had communications; but he begged to ask 
him whether he had communicated with the 
same openness, frankness, and success 
with the Committee of Shipowners in the 
City of London—not of the City of Lon- 
Pdon, but in London—representing, as they 
did, the shipowners of the United King- 
dom? Had that committee assented to 
these alterations? He apprehended he 
might say they had not. He did not pre- 
sent the petition which he had had the 
honour of laying before them that evening 
until some one connected with that body 
had assured him that they had not had 
such communications with the right hon. 
Gentleman as they might have justly ex- 
pected. Great confusion was sometimes 
fallen into in speaking of the principle of 
this Bill. The intentions which prompted 
the introduction of a measure, were not 
always identical with the principles in- 
volved in it. A Bill might be proposed 
with the best intentions, but still an at- 
tempt might be made to carry them out 
by unconstitutional enactments. It was 
not against the objects of this Bill that he 
protested, but against the irregularity of 
calling on the House to discuss a measure 
which, in fact, was not before them. It 
would have been much better to have with- 
drawn the Bill, and proposed another. If, 
however, they should decide upon reading 
the Bill a second time, notwithstanding 
the irregularity, he suggested that it should 
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be reprinted, and ample time given be- 
tween the reprinting and the proposal to 
go into Committee to enable hon. Members 
to understand it; and that, when the Mo- 
tion should be made for the Speaker to 
leave the chair, hon. Members should be 
at full liberty to discuss the principle of 
the Bill—by which he meant the mode by 
which the intentions of the Government 
were to be carried into effect. If that 
were agreed to, he was not prepared to 
oppose the second reading; because he felt 
that he should be in the same position on 
the Motion to go into Committee as he 
was now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, tiat there 
was anything unusual in the course he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had proposed. It was 
true some alterations of considerable im- 
portance were proposed; but he contended 
that they did not affect the principle of the 
Bill, and that there was nothing unparlia- 
mentary in his asking the House to allow 
the Bill to be read a second time, although 
they were aware of the alterations he in- 
tended to propose. He was, however, per- 


feetly willing to accede to the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Stamford; and if the Bill were now read a 
second time, and committed pro formd, 
sufficient time should be given between the 
reprinting and going into Committee for 
the right hon. Member to consider the Bill 
with the alterations. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
communications with parties had been par- 
tial, and that he had not communicated 
with equal frankness and success with the 
different shipowning interests. From the 
beginning he had been anxious to give 
every explanation to every gentleman who 
came to the Board of Trade, on this sub- 
ject, and had always given as willing a 
reception to those who had disagreed with 
his opinion as to those who agreed with it; 
and if he had held more communications 
with some parties than with others, it had 
been solely from the circumstance of the 
greater willingness of some parties to put 
themselves into communication with the 
Board of Trade than others, and not from 
any indisposition on his part. It was 
quite true the Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool took the greatest interest in the 
question, and had communicated with him; 
but as to the shipowners of London, he 
intended them no discourtesy, and he had 
every reason to believe they were quite 
as well aware of the alterations he intended 
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to propose as the shipowners of Liver- 
pool, for he received from the Shipowners’ 
Society of Liverpool a statement that they 
had agreed to this Bill with these altera- 
tions, and had communicated to the Ship- 
owners’ Society of London the reasons 
that had induced them to take that course. 
He therefore could not but be sure that 
the Shipowners’ Sccicty of London knew 
as well as the Shipowners’ Society of 
Liverpool all about this Bill. It was his 
wish and intention to act with the greatest 
fairness to all, and when Mr. G. F. Young 
went to the Board of Trade at the head of 
the assailants of this measure, he had re- 
ceived him with the same courtesy and 
kindness as any other gentleman. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, after the fair 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
he should have scarcely thought it neces- 
sary to trouble the House, had it not been 
| for the pointed allusions which had been 
| made to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Liverpool, and the Shipowners’ Society. 
He held in his hand a resolution come to 
by the Shipowners’ Society, in which they 
said they withdrew their opposition to the 
second reading, and reserved to themselves 
ithe taking whatever course they might 
think proper in Committee. With regard 
to the communications which had been 
made in the early stage of the Bill, the 
Shipowners’ Society of Liverpool enter- 
tained the strongest alarm with regard 
to its provisions; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would do him the justice to recol- 
lect that both at the end of last Session 
and the beginning of this, he (Mr. Card- 
well) had stated that he would throw no 
unnecessary impediments in the way, but 
would be glad to assist in its future ad- 
justment. At the same time he had stated 
that the Bill contained a great deal to 
om the mercantile body could not be 
expected to consent. When the Bill was 
laid before the public, the shipowners in 
Liverpool and London took a very strong 
view; but the mercantile body represent- 
ing the great community were disposed to 
take the course of endeavouring to make it 
satisfactory to all classes, and the result 
showed that the Shipowners’ Society had 
met them in the most cordial and candid 
manner. He would point out the differ- 
ences between the Bill as now modified, 
and the original Bill. By the original Bill, 
general powers of regulation were given to 
the Board of Trade; under the amended 
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Bill its powers were limited and defined. 
The fees in the former Bill were in many 
eases ‘liable to be varied by the Board of 
Trade; they were now fixed and specified 
in a schedule. Then as to the examina- 
tion of the masters, it would be the height 
of injustice to the shipping interest of this 
country to suppose for a moment that they 
were not as anxious as the Government 
could possibly be, to elevate the condition 
of masters and mates, and improve the 
character of the British sailor, by getting 
rid of all the evils of crimpage. But the 
original Bill contained provisions placing 
all the appointments under the Board of 
Trade. Now, the matter was left to the 
mercantile body themselves. He could 
only say, that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, it was from no party spirit, nor 
a spirit of opposition, but with the sincere 
desire, as shipowners of men of property, 
to elevate the character of the masters and 
the men, and provide for the comforts and 
moral welfare of the British sailor, that 


they had voluntarily gone to the Board of | su 


Trade, and put themselves in communica- 
tion with that department, not for the fur- 
therance of particular interests, but for the 
general good. That being so, he should 
offer no opposition to the second read- 


ing. 

Sir G. PECHELL supported the Motion 
for adjournment, and complained of the 
fashion of committing Bills pro formd. 
He hoped the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade would see the expediency 
of doing something with reference to the 
dues charged by the ports of Dovor and 


Ramsgate. When the navigation laws 
were repealed, it was understood that 
whatever was calculated to fetter trade 
should be done away with. 

Viscount JOCELYN thought it was all 
very well for the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, who had seen the new clauses, to say 
he would offer no opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill; but it was a different 
matter with other Members and their con- 
stituents, who had not seen the clauses. 
An examination of the Bill, as altered, 
might lead one to form a different opinion 
of the measure. 

Mr. CLAY thought it but fair that all 
the important ports of the kingdom should 
be acquainted with the alterations before 
the House gave the Bill a second reading. 
It was now nearly a year ago when the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade requested that all hon. 
Members, especially those who represented 
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seaports, would give their earnest attention 
to this subject, and consult their constitu- 
ents. He (Mr. Clay) accordingly went to 
the borough which he had the honour of 
representing ; he remained there three 
weeks, and the result of the communication 
with his conStituents was, that No. 1 Bill 
would be considered as taking the ship- 
owners’ business out of their own hands, 
The Bill was withdrawn, and another Bill 
substituted decidedly less objectionable 
than Bill No.1. He had a few weeks’ 
discussion about No. 2 Bill; and the result 
was, that unless important alterations were 
made, the Bill would be one very dangerous 
to the shipowner. To him it was a matter 
of sincere regret that he felt himself bound 
to oppose the Bill No. 2, as it stood. He 
earnestly wished that the changes would 
be such as would reconcile his constituents 
to the proposed Bill. He thought that if 
these alterations were known, his constitu- 
ents might be of opinion that this was a 
valuable measure, and such as he could 


pport. 

Mr. MOFFATT had come down to the 
House to oppose the Bill, of which he held 
a copy in his hand; but it would be useless 
to discuss it, because it was not the Bill 
which Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
to pass. He agreed with the proposition 
made by the right hon. Member for Stam- 
ford, and he trusted that a distant day 
would be named for the discussion. 

Lorp J. MANNERS considered that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose was a reasonable one; but if the 
House would not adopt it, he trusted that 
they would assent to the course proposed 
by the right hon. Member for Stamford. 
He (Lord J. Manners) had himself given 
notice of a Motion to refer the Bill toa 
Select Committee ; and he hoped that in 
assenting to the second reading now, he 
should do nothing to prejudice his right 
to bring forward that Motion. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, the Bill was 
very unpopular with many of his constitu- 
ents, who were engaged in the shipping 
trade. He had that very day received a 
communication from the chairman of the 
Dublin Steam Navigation Company against 
the Bill. Unless the Government consented 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, he should feel it his duty to op- 
pose the Bill. 

Mr. FORSTER said, they were now dis- 
cussing the propriety of postponing the Bill 
for the present. When he stated that there 
were no less than 90 clauses altered, 7 struck 
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out, and 13 new ones added, he would ask 
whether there was any necessity for saying 
another word to convince the House of the 
propriety of postponing the Bill? He found 
that, of all the shipping towns in the king- 
dom, Liverpool and Glasgow were the only 
ones that had given the measure a partial 
support, while several large and influential 
ones had expressed an opinion decidedly 
adverse to it. 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, the 
whole commercial marine of that country, 
the underwriters, and the insurance com- 
panies, were impressed with the import- 
ance of having some tribunal for the trial 
of differences arising between masters and 
seamen ; and he hoped no unnecessary de- 
lay would be interposed. The proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade appeared to him to 
be a perfectly fair one; namely, that if 
the second reading was now permitted, the 
fullest opportunity would be afforded of 
discussing the principle of the measure. 
He contended that there was no ground 
for further delay ; and for his part he did 
give the measure his support, being satis- 
fied that when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee they would be able to make all the 
necessary improvements without referring 
it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HEADLAM regretted that so much 
of the time of the Ilouse had been taken 
up in discussing the question; but he would 
remind the House that, considering the 
exciting subjects that came before it, the 
postponing the second reading would, in 
all probability, endanger the passing of the 
Bill during the present Session. He could 
assure the House that his constituents were 
almost unanimously in favour of it; and he 
trusted that no delay would take place in 
carrying its provisions into effect. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, seeing there was 
so general a concurrence of opinion on one 
subject, namely, that the House was losing 
its time, was disposed to make an appeal 
to the hon. Member for Montrose, as he 
was the person who seemed to have the 
power in his hands, if he were disposed to 
exercise it with clemency, of determining 
their fate on this occasion. If the hon. 
Member would withdraw the Amendment, 
he would be acting in accordance with 
what appeared to be the opinion of the 
House, and most for the public conveni- 
ence. The measure was one on which the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
had bestowed infinite pains ; after strug- 
gling, he hoped successfully, against the 
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difficulties to be encountered in framing it, 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought the 
measure into a shape in which it might 
command the approbation not only of the 
public, but of the shipowners; and the 
hon. Member for Montrose would see that 
if his Amendment were acceded to, it 
would be difficult to pass the Bill this Ses- 
sion, while the hon. Gentleman would 
hardly deny that there was reason for 
passing some measure of the present de- 
scription. 

Mr. HUME replied, that it was with 
the greatest reluctance he agreed not to 
divide the House on his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn; Main 
Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 

Considered in Committee, and reported; 
to be printed as amended; Recommitted 
for Thursday, 4th July. 


METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL, 

Bill read 3°. 

On Question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. HUME blamed the Government 
that at a time when they were seeking 
to abolish sinecures in the Army and Navy, 
they were about by this Bill to establish 
eighty-eight sinecures in the Church. 
Clergymen who did no duty would be paid; 
but worse than that, clergymen yet unborn 
would be secured their emoluments in per- 
petuity. He had risen merely to enter his 
protest against the Bill; it was not in his 
power to do more, but he could not sit 
down without tendering his acknowledg- 
ments to the Members for Marylebone for 
the important alterations they had effected 
by their persevering attention to the de- 
tails. 

Lorp D. STUART wished to make one 
or two observations previous to the Bill 
leaving that House. He thought it due 
to himself to explain why he should not 
think it his duty to record his vote against 
the third reading of a measure which he 
had declared to be so objectionable. He 
had stated at the commencement of these 
discussions that he did not object to the 
principle of the Bill, namely, the abolition 
of burials in large towns, and therefore he 
had not opposed the second reading. Pur- 
suing the same course, and having done 
all he could in Committee to render the 
Bill as little objectionable as possible, he 
did not feel justified in detaining the House 
by any more protracted opposition. He 
looked upon the measure as an invasion of 
the constitution, as a violation of the prin- 
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ciples of political economy, as objectionable 
in placing in the hands of the Government 
a vast extent of patronage, both in London 


Factories 


and prospectively in the provinces, for this | 


no doubt would be made a model Bill; 
but still, true to his principle, and looking 


to the events of last year, with a possibility | 


of their repetition in the present, he should 
not offer to it any further opposition. 


Mr. G. THOMPSON wished to record 
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| metropolis, who assigned to himself a place 
|in consecrated ground, was already mort. 
gaged, and that whenever the vital spark 
should flee from his mortal body, he would 
_ be booked for a certain sum to the clergy, 
and that in a manner which in many cases 
would interfere to a great extent with the 
| religious feelings of the people. With 
| these views he felt bound to protest against 


, those features of the measure which he 


his protest against many portions of the considered to be odious, oppressive, uncon- 
Bill, and expressed his belief that the Go- | stitutional, and unjust, although he could 
vernment had taken advantage of the! not but rejoice in its success so far as it 
strong feeling against intramural inter-| went to promote the health of the living, 
ments to entail upon the country a system | and the decent interment of the dead. 

of unconstitutional Government control}! Mr. ELLIS said, that amongst his con- 
and management. The public were be-| stituents were a large body of Dissenters, 
ginning to view this odious Bill in its pro- | who, regarding this as a model Bill for the 
per character; and he felt certain that, | country, felt very strongly opposed to some 
before long, the Ministers would have | of its provisions. They had no objection, 
cause to regret that they had so prema- for instance, to compensation being given 


turely carried through the Tlouse a mea- 
sure that was calculated to create a deep 
and lasting dissatisfaction in the pubiie 
mind. The title of the Bill ought to have 


been—‘“ A Bill to prevent all extramural | 


interments, except under the actual man- 
agement and control of a Government 
board.’”’ Ilis great objection to the mea- 


sure, however, was, that at a time when 
the public were regarding with intense in- 


to existing incumbents, but they did com- 
plain that compensation was given to in- 
,cumbents for all time to come. His con- 
stituents also thought, and he thought 
, with them, that it was wrong to call upon 
| Dissenters to contribute to a rate to make 
|up that compensation. [An expression of 
| dissent.] He repeated that under this 
| Bill such a rate might be levied. He 
hoped that if the Government brought in 


terest the subject of the management of | another Bill they would take care, or at 
church property, it was artfully introduced j all events, that the House would take eare, 
for the purpose of perpetuating the value that no such provisions were included 


of church livings. He did say that this | in it. 

was a case of grievous injustice; and al-| Mr. KERSHAW also begged to state 
though he had no prospect of offering aj} that, whilst approving of what was called 
successful opposition to the Bill in that | the principle of the Bill, he protested 
House, he hoped the country would take | strongly against those provisions which in- 


the alarm ere a similar Bill was applied to | flicted new and serious injuries on the Dis- 


other parts of the kingdom, and endeavour 
to procure such modifications as would 
render any future measure of this kind 
more consonant at once with constitutional 
precedent and the religious liberties of the 
people, than this unfortunately was. He 
begged to say that so far as it went to 
secure the health of the community, so 


far as it went to provide a proper place of | 


sepulture for the dead, and greater de- 
cency in the mode of conducting funerals, 
he approved of the present measure; but 
so far as it went to mark out every living 
man as already mortgaged for a certain 
sum, he strongly disapproved of it. He 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer looked 
incredulous at that remark; but he repeat- 
ed that, according to the provisions of this 
Bill, the body of every living man in the 


senters of the country. 
Bill passed. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Sir G. GREY moved that this Bill be 
read a Third Time. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR felt assured that no 
hon. Members who lived on the sweat and 
blood of the operatives had better means 
of forming an opinion on the Factories 
Act than himself. That House thought 
itself justified in refusing the suffrage to 
the people because they were ignorant; 
but how was it possible for children and 
young persons to acquire learning or know- 
ledge when the former had to labour six 
hours and the latter eight hours a day ? 
The Government made an excuse for bring- 
ing forward the present project, by saying 
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that the former Bill had been set aside by 
the Judges giving a certain decision; but 
he (Mr. O’Connor) wished to know why 
the Judges should be allowed to set aside 
an Act of Parliament which had been 
passed for the benefit of the operatives, 
for the sake of pleasing those who had 
jumped from clogs into Spanish leather, 
and from carts into carriages? The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, 
did not pay any attention to what he said; 
but he would tell them that the feeling of 
indignation which was rising among the 
labouring classes would burst on them like 
avoleano. He denied that no petitions 
had been presented against this Bill, for he 
knew that numbers had been sent up for 
that purpose. 
chester had been guilty of the impertinence 
and audacity of saying that he (Mr. 
0’Connor) had made a furious speech— 
[Loud cries of * Order, order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was clear- 
ly out of order for one hon. Member to 
apply such epithets to the observations of 
another hon. Member. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR said, that under 
such circumstances he would withdraw the 
words. Ifthis Bill passed, he would exert 
himself out of the House to rouse the 
people, and he would take care they should 
not be deluded on the subject. He would 
read to the House a letter, respecting the 
management of the mills belonging to the 
hon. Member for Manchester, which he 
had received from an inspector of factories, 
who had visited the factory of the hon. 
Member for Manchester. The report 
stated, that all the throstle-piccers had 
had their wages reduced, being the third 
time since the winter. The best hands 
were getting only 8s. and 9s. a week, 
while at Wayside mills they were getting 
12s. and 13s. for working five days. Some 
of Mr. Bright’s hands were only receiving 
4s. 9d. One overlooker stated that he 
had worked with the Messrs. Bright for 
twenty years, and only received 10s. a 
week, 

Sir G. GREY asked to look at the let- 
ter. On its being handed across the table 
to him, the right hon. Baronet said that it 
did not bear the name of any inspector of 
factories. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR stated that the 
paper he had produced was only a copy of 
the letter which he had received, but he 
would produce the original letter. If, 
however, he gave up the name of the party 
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The hon. Member for Man- | 
; made an attack upon him (Mr. O’Connor). 
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who had written it, no doubt he would be 
much injured. 

Mr. ELLIS wished to know whether 
the letter was written by a Government 
inspector of factories ? 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR: No. No reliance 
could be placed on the reports of the Go- 
vernment inspectors; but the document 
was written by a most respectable person, 
who had been permitted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester to inspect his mills. 

Mr. REYNOLDS wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Member had given notice 
to the hon. Member for Manchester of 
his intention to make this attack upon 
him ? 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR had not felt called 
upon to give any notice on the subject, any 
more than the hon. Member did when he 


He did not believe that any other Member 
in that House would have been allowed to 
be interrupted in the manner in which he 
had been that night. Could anything be 
more monstrous than the treatment of 
the children in those factories? Would 


those hon. Gentlemen who had formerly 
worked as children in those factories, and 
who now were cotton millionaires, allow 


their own offspring to be placed in such a 
situation that their growth would be sure 
to be stunted and their health undermined, 
instead of sending them to school? He 
was sorry he was deserted on that occasion 
by the landed interest. [Only two Mem- 
bers were at that time on the Opposition 
benches.] Was the House aware of the 
relative value of human life in the manu- 
facturing and the agricultural districts ? 
In the manufacturing districts the average 
estimate of human life was twenty-seven 
years, while in much-abused Dorsetshire 
and other country districts it was fifty- 
three years. He knew that it was useless 
for him to oppose a Bill which had been in- 
troduced by Her Majesty’s Government; 
but he believed it had been forced upon 
them by hon. Gentlemen behind them, of 
whom they were afraid. It was unneces- 
sary for him to trespass further on the 
time of the House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
He knew that observation would elicit a 
cheer, and the only one he had that night 
reccived; but he was aware what little 
power an individual Member had in that 
House. In conclusion, he would tell 
them, if justice was not done to the peo- 
ple by that House, they would take it for 
themselves. He should oppose the Bill 
although he stood alone. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS said, he had the 


greatest possible abhorrence to anonymous 


communications, because he had known of | 


his own knowledge that they had often 
been made the vehicle of destroying pri- 
vate character. As the hon. Member for 
Nottingham had stated as much, he would 
assume that he had the original. But he 
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greater was their merit; for it was owing 
to their exertions and to the exertions of 
men like to them that this country occu- 
pied a high and proud position amongst the 
nations of the world. 

Sir G. GREY said, that he understood 
the letter, as it had been first read by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, to be ad- 


would tell the hon. Member that the manly, | dressed to him by a factory inspector in 


straightforward course for him to have | 
pursued on this occasion, was to have | 
brought the original down with him to the | 


House. He would also have acted more 


the employment of the Government. He 
found now that it was not a Government 
inspector who had written, and he was sure 
the matter was not worthy of any more 


manly and honestly if he had given the | observation. He believed that this Bill, 
hon. Member for Manchester notice of | which placed a limitation upon the hours 


his intention to make those charges | 


against him before the House in so un- 
enviable a manner. The hon. Member 
should recollect that his own conduct had 
been often made the subjeet of censure 
and animadversion in the public papers. 
He thought that the hon. Member would 
have had good reason to complain of the 
hon. Member for Manchester, if, without 
giving him any previous notice, he had 
brought forward an anonymous communi- 
cation in this House containing an exag- 
gerated statement of his dealings in 
Snig’s-end. He wished that the hon. and 
learned Member for Nottingham had acted 
upon the Christian principle of ‘‘do unto 
others as you would wish them to do unto 
you.”” It appeared to him that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not done him- 
self much credit by the manner in which 
he had treated this subject, nor in the con- 
duct he had pursued towards an absent 
Member. He (Mr. Reynolds) knew some- 
thing of the dealings of the hon. Member 
for Manchestor as a factory owner, and he 
had found it at all times admitted with re- 
spect to him that he was one of the most 
liberal and indulgent of the manufacturers 
of Lancashire; and never yet had he heard 
anything that did not redound to the ho- 
nour and the credit of that hon. Member. 
Indeed, he (Mr. Reynolds) might have been 
saved the trouble of saying so much and 
of defending him, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had done that which he was 
bound to do, given notice to the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was his intention to make an 
attack upon him. He protested against 
such an attack upon an hon. Member in 
his absence, and he would not in doing 
so refrain also from protesting against the 
aristocratic sneer levelled at Gentlemen 
sitting behind the Ministerial benches of 
having jumped from something into a 
coach. If they had done so, he said the 





of factory labour, would be most conducive 
to the wishes of the great body of the 
operatives, and he, therefore, hoped the 
House would at once agree to the third 
reading. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR said, he now offered 
the original letter to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and if it were worth his while, he 
would also offer it to the right hon. the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

Mr. W. J. FOX wished to say a few 
words before the Bill was read a third time. 
He desired to express his regret that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had not judged it fit- 
ting to introduce a Bill containing a better 
promise for the final settlement of the 
question. The Bill eould be but a tempo- 
rary arrangement. It conferred one great 
advantage by the limitation of ten hours 
to young persons; but then it created the 
addition of two hours’ labour per week. 
This detracted from its merits, and he ap- 
prehended that the operatives could not 
accept it as a final and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of a question which they had agitated 
so long and with so much earnestness. 
Whilst expressing his unvarying attach- 
ment to the Ten Hours Bill which had 
formerly been carried, he begged to ex- 
press his disclaimer of the mode, spirit, 
and temper in which the advocates of the 
Bill had been attacked. The hon. and 
learned Member for Nottingham had not 
been deputed to conduct the case of the 
operatives on this question, and many 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
remarks to-night showed that the opera- 
tives had acted wisely and judiciously in 
assigning their case to other hands, Now, 
for the absent Member who had been as- 
sailed, it was needless for him (Mr. Fox) 
to pronounce any vindication or justifica- 
tion. Every one who knew the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, knew that he was in- 
capable of dishonourable, or oppressive, or 
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eruel conduct. It had been his (Mr. Fox’s) 
fortune to be opposed to that hon. Gentle- 
man once or twice on this Factories Bill; 
but, whenever he was opposed to him, it 
had been face to face, and the opposition en- 
countered was that of argumeut—the only 
weapon which the hon. Member for Man- 
chester ever used. He (Mr. Fox) begged 
to express his regret, that feeling as the 
hon. and learned Member for Nottingham 
did for the hard labour of the children in 
factories, he was not in his place to speak 
and prevent, when he might have pre- 
vented, the minority which had taken place 
on that question. Such a proceeding would 
have done the cause much more good than 
the remarks which had, on the present oc- 
casion, been delivered. He hoped the 
Government would accommodate this ques- 
tion so as to satisfy the operatives, and 
conduce to the prosperity and peace of the 
country. 

Mr. HUME said, he had invariably op- 
posed Bills interfering with labour, for he 
held them to be most dangerous legisla- 
tion; and he deprecated any attempt by 
means of them to repress or discourage the 
enterprise and exertions of men who were 
the best support of the country, by the vast 
employment of labour through their capital. 
Although he admitted that the Bill was 
now better than before, he would suggest 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment that the language which had 
just been heard in that House might be 
taken as a warning that when a great 
principle was once departed from, it was 
difficult to predicate how far the deviation 
would go. If there were to be any further 
proceedings upon this question, it was to 
be hoped that it would be by the Govern- 
ment retracing their steps, and no longer 
interfering with the employ of labour by 
capital, and so discouraging aud driving 
out of the country the chief means by 
which its wealth and greatness were sus- 
tained. Upon that ground alone he must 
express his deep regret that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester should have been so 
severely charged during his absence. It 
would never do for Members of that House 
to attack one another in that way. That 
freedom of speech should be accorded was 
not to be doubted; but then the privilege 
Should be observed with that courtesy 
which all gentlemen observed in their in- 
tercourse. He really hoped that the hon. 
and learned Member would feel that he 
had expressed himself in language not con- 
sistent with his position as a Member of 
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that House, and not even consistent with 
the liberal and humane views which he 
himself had taken upon the subject on 
which he had spoken. 

Sir T. ACLAND wished to express his 
cordial acceptance of this Bill, not asa 
mere compromise, although that was the 
spirit in which it had been viewed, but as a 
real and actual improvement. He regarded 
the endeavour to improve the state of the 
law relating to the women, children, and 
young persons employed in factories, as the 
successful conclusion of one of the best 
pieces of legislation for the labouring popu- 
lation that he had ever known. It was a 
great boon, and not a compromise. He 
only regretted that the measure had not 
been extended to those who had a perma- 
ment claim to the care of the House, inas- 
much as they could not help themselves; 
and in the hope that not even another year 
would be allowed to pass without this 
anomaly being cured, he would support 
the passing of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the Third Time.” 

The Ilouse divided; Lord Mareus Hill 
and Mr. Bellew were appointed Tellers for 
the Ayes; Mr. Feargus O’Connor was ap- 
pointed one of the Tellers for the Noes, 
but there being no second Teller for the 
Noes, Mr. Speaker declared the Ayes 
had it. 

Bill read 3°. 

Amendments made; Bill passed. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HATCHELL moved the Second 
Reading of the above Bill. 

Mr. NAPIER wished to state some ob- 
jections to the Bill. He had not heard one 
reason on the part of the Government why 
these proposed alterations should be made. 
The measure was against the advice and 
opinion of at least three of the Judges who 
presided in the court to which it related. It 
would be said, perhaps, that as the courts 
of equity in this country had been dealt 
with, the House might do the same with 
those of Ireland. But the two cases were 
totally different. In this country, the 
Judges appointed to the courts of common 
law were gencrally lawyers whose exclu- 
sive practice had been in these courts ; 
whereas in Ireland the Judges in the Court 
of Exchequer were distinguished as much 
for their knowledge of equity as their 
knowledge of common law. When the 
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Government asked the House to abolish a 
court of this kind with more summary in- 
deceney than they would adopt in the 
case of an ordinary Palace Court, he felt 
entitled to ask for some reason to enable 
him to arrive at a conclusion why the Bill 
should pass. He had heard no such rea- 
son: the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland had made no statement that 
he had heard of; there had been no in- 
quiry into the subject, and he would ven- 
ture to say that there was scarcely a Mem- 
ber of the House who knew anything at 
all about the measure. The fact was, that 
this court was one which presented great 
conveniences both to the profession and to 
the public. [Here the hon. and learned 
Gentleman described in detail some of the 
functions and the mode of jurisdiction of 
the court ; the Judges of which were, he 
said, particularly well acquainted with what 
he might describe as local equity.] What 
benefit could arise to the public he could 
not conceive, of abolishing a court of co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, when the Court of 
Chancery was overburdened with business. 
Thus, they had a Court of Chancery with 
its hands full, and a Court of Exchequer 
presided over by three Judges, who now 
sat in equity, in whom the country had 
as high a confidence as in any Judges 
on the Irish bench; and the opinions of 
these Judges were decidedly opposed to 
this Bill. Was it right or reasonable to 
come upon the House by surprise, at 
this period of the Session, to abolish 
such an institution as the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, without proper notice 
given, or reason assigned? He had ob- 
jections to some details of the Bill, and 
he could not avoid complaining of the 
changing and shifting that was of late 
continually occurring in Irish legislation, 
so that the profession scarcely knew what 
they were about. He wanted to know 
the ground and reason for this Bill, pro- 
posed just at the time when the addi- 
tional business arising out of the sales of 
the incumbered estates had been thrown 
upon the Chancellor, and when the Master 
of the Rolls also had had further duties 
imposed upon him. Here was a court in 
a state of full and competent working, 
with excellent Judges, and a full staff of 
most experienced officers, and this the 
House was asked to abolish—for what, 
for whom, for whose interests? Several 
of the officers had been forty years in the 
service; and were they to be turned upon 
the world without provision, or were they 
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to be quartered upon the public for com. 
pensation? In this country such an act 
would not be done without making pro. 
vision for pensions, and sufficient retiring 
allowances for the officers. He recom. 
mended to the House a more eareful atten- 
tion to legislation for Ireland than had 
| been displayed in such Bills as these, and 
| then perhaps the complaint of that country 
that her people could not obtain justice 
from an Imperial Senate would be obliter. 
ated. When the third reading of this Bill 
would be proposed, he hoped to be able to 
notice in detail the circumstances under 
which it had been got up. 

Mr. HATCHELL denied that the Bill 
had been brought in by surprise. Bills 
for the transference of the special juris. 
diction of the Court of Chancery had been 
prepared some time ago, and the public 
mind was prepared for changes to be pro- 
posed. One of the learned Judges of the 
Court of Exchequer approved, he knew, 
of this measure, and he had not seen a 
single communication from any one of those 
Judges disapproving of its principle. One 
of them had been in London since he (Mr. 
Hatchell) had given notice of the Bill, but 
had expressed no dissatisfaction. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity had asked why it was necessary 
that this jurisdiction should be transferred. 
The equity business of that court had fallen 
off so considerably within the last two or 
three years as to render the equity juris- 
diction of the court perfectly useless. In 
the first five months of 1847, 111 bills 
were filed; in 1840, 80 bills were filed; in 
1849, 48 bills were filed, only 19 of which 
were answered; and this year the num- 
ber of bills filed had fallen to 29, only 
four of which had been answered. The 
expense of the staff maintained for dispos- 
ing of that business was about 15,0001. a 
year, which would be, to a great extent, 
saved by the adoption of this Bill. It 
would, of course, be necessary to afford 
compensation to the officers of the court, 
some of whom were far advanced in life, 
their period of service having extended to 
fifty years. The court, under the exist- 
ing system, had recently been often obliged 
to proceed with business promiscuously; 
the consequence of which had been, that 
| neither suitors, the bar, nor practitioners 
| were able to know when their motions 
| either in law or equity would be called on. 
Great inconvenience had resulted to all 
| parties fiom this cireumstance, which he 
had every reason to believe would be 
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avoided by the operation of the Bill. When 
it was considered that, besides this incon- 
yenience, the business of the equity branch 
of the court had so greatly diminished, 
added to the fact, that the business of the 
law branch had considerably increased, it 
would be admitted there was an absolute 
necessity to remove the equity jurisdiction, 
so that the court might devote its whole 
attention to the legal department. There 
was also precedent for the measure. In 
1844, the equity jurisdiction of the Court 
of Exchequer in England was transferred 
to the Court of Chancery; and clauses of 
the present Bill were almost precise copies 
of the English Act upon the same subject. 
He remarked, that the discordant deci- 
sions of the equity side of the Exchequer, 
and of the Court of Chancery upon similar 
questions, encouraged appeals to the House 
of Lords. Under these circumstances, he 
called upon the House to agree to the 
second reading of the Bill; but at the same 


time he should be glad to receive any sug- | 


gestions for its improvement from his hon. 
and learned Friend. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next, 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. TURNER objected to the provision 
in the first clause, whereby it was enacted 
that trustees might, in certain cases, be 
removed by the master without any grounds 
having been laid by affidavit for the order 
for their removal. This provision was so 
objectionable that he should move its omis- 
sion from the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 6, 
to leave out from the word “require” to 
the end of the clause. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, his 
hon. and learned Friend was under a mis- 
apprehension as to the effect of the clause. 
He supposed the object of it to be that the 
opinion of the master should have the same 
effect as if it were an order of court. But 
the simple object of the clause was, in the 
ease of charities whose income exceeded 
301. and was below 100I., to give the pri- 
mary jurisdiction to the master, in order 
to avoid the expense of first going to the 
court. The question was referred to the 
master by the Bill. The clause simply 
meant that the subject-matter of the peti- 
tion went before the master primarily, who 
dealt with it according to his judgment; 
and he made a special report upon it be- 
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fore it became an order of court. With 
regard to the incomes, it was impossible 
to avoid every difficulty unless the Bill was 
applied without distinction to all charities. 
Some contest, therefore, might occur upon 
the question whether the master had juris- 
diction, but in such cases the master would 
make a special report to the court. 

Mr. TURNER said, that in point of 
fact, the master would have no rules to 
guide his proceedings. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘and 
upon the presentation of every such peti- 
tion, the same,’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committeee divided:—Ayes 65; 
Noes 14: Majority 51. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 2 to 
7 inclusive. 

Clause 8. 

Mr. TURNER said, this clause would 
place all the smaller charities of the country 
entirely under the administration of the 
judges of the county courts. This was 


open to some objection. Asa general rule, 
the county court judges did not reside in 
the districts over which they had jurisdic- 
tion, and, therefore, they could have no 
local knowledge of the charities under their 
control. 


The consequence would be, that 
they must obtain their information in rela- 
tion to them through the medium of their 
clerks in different towns upon their circuit, 
who were generally solicitors and attorneys, 
who had considerable political influence. 
He feared that in this way the choice and 
appointment of trustees would fall, practi- 
cally, into the hands of these clerks, wlio 
might—he did not say they would—turn it 
to political purposes, as the judges them- 
selves would have no local knowledge. He 
therefore trusted the House would reject 
the clause, and place charities under 30. 
annual value upon the same footing as 
charities between 301. and 1001. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
this question, of which he fully admitted 
the importance, had been discussed upon 
the second reading of the Bill. The power 
must be given to some tribunal, and he 
was not aware of any so unobjectionable 
as the county courts, though some objec- 
tions might be made to them. The fact 
of the judges not being locally resident was 
an advantage, because it had always been 
found that judges locally resident con- 
tracted local feelings and local prejudices. 
They must, however, determine upon the 
evidence submitted to them. He did not 
deny that some evil might arise in respect 
to the appointment of trustees from politi- 
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cal feelings; but he was willing to introduce 
a provision that the same course should be 
taken, both with respect to the county 
courts and the master’s office, as prevailed 
in the Court of Chancery with regard to 
all charities except corporation charities, 
namely, that the list should in the first in- 
stance be submitted to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for his approval. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL defend- 
ed the principle of the clause, and enforced 
the propriety of the Amendment suggested 
by the Solicitor General. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 61; 
Noes 16: Majority 45. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 9 to 
36 inclusive. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday next. 


County Courts 


COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION BILL, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Sir G. GREY moved the Third Reading 
of this Bill. 

Sm G. CLERK said, before the Bill 
was read a third time, he wished to eall 
attention to the case of certain officers who 
would suffer pecuniary loss by the opera- 
tion of the Bill. The officers to whom he 
alluded were the registrars of the Cinque 
Ports. They had applied to the Treasury, 
but no answer had been given to their ap- 
plication. He was afraid that according 
to the forms of the House he could not 
move that compensation be given to these 
officers; and, under these circumstances, he 
could only appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who he trusted would give an 
assurance that they should be compensated 
if they could prove that they had sustained 
a pecuniary loss. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would explain the nature of the claim. He 
understood that the individuals to whom 
the right hon. Baronet referred were in 
the nature of sheriffs’ officers, and the com- 
plaint they made was that by the operation 
of this Bill, process being served by the 
officers of the court, they would lose the 
service of the processes of the superior 
courts. Now, the first observation in an- 
swer to that claim was this, that this was 
only an extension of the original Act, and 
he found no clause in the original Act giv- 
ing compensation to the registrars of 
Cinque Ports. But further, if they were 
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to compensate everybody, they must com. 
pensate sheriffs’ officers and attorneys, 
He could quite understand that where an 
office was abolished there should be com- 
pensation, but where there was only an in- 
direct loss they could not give compensa- 
tion. 

Bill read 3°. 

On the Question that the Bill do pass, 

Mason BLACKALL moved a clause to 
the effect that members of the Irish Bar of 
seven years’ standing should be eligible 
to fill the office of judges of the county 
courts in England. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°, 

Sir G. GREY said, that if the House 
adopted this Motion, they would have to go 
much further. No English barrister could 
be appointed to an office in Ireland. 

Mr. F. FRENCH wished to know why 
Irish members of the Bar, with the advan- 
tages of a legal education, should not be 
allowed to fill legal offices in this coun- 
try ? 

Mr. C. ANSTEY asked if an English 
barrister of inferior standing was fit for a 
high office in Ireland, why should not an 
Irish barrister of superior standing be fit 
for an inferior position in England ? 

Mr. KEOGH said, that the duties of 
the judges of the county courts had been 
described as not requiring very high quali- 
fications. If Irish barristers were not 
permitted to fill these offices in England, 
why were they dragged from Ireland to 
England to obtain their right of admission 
to the bar? Why were Englishmen sent 
to Ireland to fill judicial offices? He knew 
that there were persons in Ireland at this 
moment receiving high salaries, holding 
offices in the Court of Chancery, who had 
come to Ireland, holding the offices of 
clerks. It was most unreasonable for any 
Member of the Government to stand up 
and reject this most reasonable proposi- 
tion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL observed 
that the Motion was not resisted on the 
ground of qualification. The Bill was a 
Bill to amend the County Court Act by 
extending the jurisdiction of the court. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman proposed 
to put a clause in the Bill which would 
have the effect of altering the entire sys- 
tem. If it were thought right that all 
gentlemen qualified for Ireland should 
qualify themselves for each bar, let it be 
30 understood. 

CotoneL RAWDON thought it most 
important to give Irish gentlemen who 
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were obliged to come over here to keep a} ATTENDANCE OF THE JUDGES IN THE 


certain number of terms, an equal oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the administration of 
justice in both countries. He should there- 
fore vote for the clause proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Member. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 58; Noes 
111: Majority 53. 





IIOUSE OF LORDS. 

Lorp CAMPBELL wished to address 
a few words to their Lordships on behalf 
of the Judges who had been summoned to 
attend their Lordships for the remainder of 
this Session in cases of appeal. The 
Judges knew that it was their first duty to 
attend upon their Lordships when sum- 
moned to do so. They felt that it was an 
honour to advise their Lordships during 


Mr. MITCHELL moved a clause, to| their deliberations, although they had not 
the effect that, with the leave of the court | a right to vote upon them. In consequence, 
for the district in which the plaintiff shall! however, of the present state of affairs, 


dwell or carry on business, or shall have 
dwelt or carried on business within six 
calendar months next before the time of 
the action brought, such summons may is- 
sue in such last-mentioned court. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the insertion of the clause, and reminded 
the House that on its former production it 
was withdrawn in obedience to the general 
feeling of the House. He looked upon it 
as violating the principle which was sought 
to be established by the Bill. 

Mr. FITZROY supported the clause, 
and hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would withdraw his 
opposition. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a sec- 
ond time.” 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
90: Majority 35. 

Amendment made; Bill passed. 

The House adjourned at a quarter efter 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 21, 1850. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Brts.—1* Factories ; Metro- 
politan Interments ; County Courts Extension ; 
Borough Courts of Record (Ireland); Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland); Inspection of Coal Mines ; 
Crime and Outrage Act (Ireland) Continuance. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 

Lorp LANGDALE informed the House, 
that Her Majesty had issued Commissions, 
revoking the former Commissions appoint- 
ing Speakers of this House, and thereby 
appointing the Lorp Lanepate Speaker 
of the House: in his absence, the Lorp 
Denman : in their absence, the Lorp Camp- 
BELL, The said Commissions read by the 
clerk, 
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caused by the Great Seal now being held 
in commission, they had considered that it 
was not likely that their Lordships would 
cali for their attendance during the present 
Session; they had therefore made arrange- 
ments de die in diem in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and in the Court of Exchequer, by 
which their time would be fully occupied 
until the commencement of the assizes. 
He knew that it was very desirable that 
many of the cases which were in appeal 
before their Lordships should be decided 
as speedily as possible, and that the judg- 
ments might be disposed of more speedily 
if the Judges could attend their Lordships; 
but such attendance would lead to great in- 
convenience in the arrangements which 
they had made for their respective courts, 
and would be likely to lead to serious con- 


' sequences. He believed that those appeals 


in which the attendance of the Judges was 
required might very well stand over until 
the next Session of Parliament—until the 
spring of next year—and that too with little 
damage to the parties engaged therein, 
while the regular business in which the 
Judges were now engaged was of muchmore 
urgent importance. What he, therefore, 
most respectfully submitted to their Lord- 
ships was, that they should not exercise their 
undoubted right to summon the Judges 
during the present Session; but that they 
would allow the existing arrangements to 
be carried into effect. Having made this 
statement, he should leave the matter in 
the hands of their Lordships. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had expected to 
dispose of two writs of error this Session, 
in case the assistance of the Judges were 
given to him; but the speech of his noble 
and learned Friend had put an end to that 
expectation. It was no fault of his, nor 
yet of the Judges. It was the right of 
those noble Lords who attended to the 
appeal business to summon the learned 
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Judges. As he understood that the cir- 
cuits would take place in the course of the 
week after next, he did not think that the 
arrangements mentioned by his noble and 
learned Friend could be interfered with. 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS —DELI- 
VERY OF LETTERS ON SUNDAY. 


Lorp BROUGHAM wished to put a 
question to his noble Friend the President 
of the Council, on a subject on which he 
had received so many letters that he could 
not any longer refrain from noticing it. 
The question related to certain new regu- 
lations issued respecting the delivery of 
letters on Sundays. As a lawyer, he en- 
tertained great doubts whether the Crown 
had power to issue, or at least to enforce, 
those regulations; and he hoped that they 
would be well considered before directions 
were given to carry them into effect. He 
had great doubts himself—but several emi- 
nent lawyers had no doubt whatever, as to 
the legality of these regulations. The 
ground which many of his legal friends 
had taken as the basis of their opinion was, 
that this order of the Crown had been is- 
sued in reply to an address coming from 
only one branch of the Legislature. No- 
thing was more legitimate in his opinion 
than the action of the Crown upon the ad- 
dress of only one branch of the Legislature; 
but if the matter to be accomplished by 
the address was in itself illegal, it could 
not be carried into effect legally even by 
an address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The only mode of acting legally in 
such a case was a proceeding by Bill. Now, 
there were votes annually passed, and taxes 
regularly paid, for the delivery of letters. 
Could those taxes be repealed, or those 
votes of both Houses be got rid of, by the 
vote of a single House, or by an Address 
to the Crown? If the delivery of letters 
could be thus stopped on the Sunday, it 
could be equally stopped on the Monday, 
and indeed on any other day in the 
week. 

The Manrgvess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the point which his noble and learned 
Friend had raised was one of very great 
importance, and that he would endeavour 
to obtain correct information respecting it 
in the course of To-morrow. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he in- 
tended no allusion to what had taken place 
elsewhere, nor did he mean to imply the 
slightest disrespect to the House of Com- 
mons. 
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Foreign Ministers. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR FOREIGN 
MINISTERS, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE rose 
to move, pursuant to notice— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in. 
quire whether an improvement can be made in 
the existing arrangements of this House, so as to 
afford better accommodation for Ambassadors and 
Ministers of Foreign Powers who may desire to 
be present at its debates,” 

The noble Marquess said: My Lords, I 
rise for the purpose of asking your Lord- 
ships’ consent to the appointment of a 
Committee for the purpose of considering 
and reporting upon the best mode of ac- 
commodating in your Lordships’ House 
those distinguished persons who represent 
Foreign Courts in this country. It is un- 
necessary for me to repeat what I have on 
a previous occasion stated upon this sub- 
ject, more especially as I am sure all your 
Lordships must be anxious to promote the 
object which I have in view, and to do all 
in your power to accommodate those dis- 
tinguished persons. Your Lordships must 
be aware that there was some misunder- 
standing on this subject a few nights ago, 
but to which I do not wish more particu- 
larly to advert. I believe, however, that 
the distinguished person alluded to on that 
oceasion believed he was justified in occu- 
pying that seat, which, under a recent 
order of your Lordships’ House, he had 
not a strict right to occupy—I believe this 
gentleman had no reason to suppose that 
he was not authorised to occupy it. He 
might have formed that conclusion from 
two reasons: one was, that he was admit- 
ted to the seat by one of the officers of 
your Lordships’ House; and, secondly, 
because on the door through which he 
passed into this seat were inscribed the 
words, *‘ Seats for diplomatic persons.” 
From these circumstances, the distin- 
guished individual to whom I allude con- 
ceived he had a perfect right to occupy 
the seat he occupied, and that by taking 


rand maintaining that seat he was only 


maintaining the position which he was en- 
titled to maintain; that he was only ful- 
filling his duty to the Sovereign he served, 
and discharging the obligations which he 
had to perform. Tlowever unpleasant the 
circumstance may have been to him, I am 
confident that there was no disposition on 
the part of your Lordships to act harshly 
or wound the feelings of that gentleman. 
I believe that, on the contrary, there is 
every disposition on the part of your Lord- 
ships to provide for the representatives of 
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Foreign Courts all possible accommodation, 
and to receive them in your Lordships’ 
House on the most friendly terms. Your 
Lordships are all anxious to provide suit- 
able seats for the members of the diplo- 
matic body, and to do anything in your 
power to promote their comfort. It is with 
these views that I beg to move for the 
appointment of the Committee. I know 
the place allocated for their accommoda- 
tio cannot be very large, and that it 
would be scarcely possible to find room for 
all the inferior members of the corps diplo- 
matique ; but some arrangement is neces- 
sary, and therefore I ask your Lordships 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into and report upon the subject. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I entirely agree 
with the observations which have fallen 
from my noble Friend the Lord President 
of the Council, and I rise to second his 
fotion, in token of my agreement. It is 
necessary for, me to add, that what took 
place, and what I said on the occasion 
alluded to, took place without any inten- 
tion of originating it on my part, as I shall 
endeavour to show your Lordships. Any- 
thing in these days more misrepresented— 
anything more gross than the misrepre- 
sentation which has gone forth to the pub- 
lic, in language the least decorous which I 
ever heard applied to any Member of either 
House of Parliament—anything more ut- 
terly gross, in my opinion, than the repre- 
sentations which have gone forth, and in 
the least decorous language, I have never, 
on any occasion, read in any account of 
the proceedings of either House of Parlia- 
ment. It was not because the gentleman 
in question, whose name I do riot recollect 
to have mentioned to your Lordships, for 
I purposely abstained from mentioning it, 
because I was aware, or at least expected, 
that as soon as the affair was mentioned 
he would leave his place, and in that case 
his name would never have come before 
the public—that being the case, I add, 
that is was not from any the most remote 
approach to any disrespect towards that 
eminent individual, that I proceeded as I 
did. I have, in common with my noble 
Friend opposite, a great respect for the 
attainments of that excellent gentleman, for 
his station, and for his character. I have the 
honour of his acquaintance, and am, and 
have been, on the most friendly footing with 
him. It was, therefore, from no disrespect 
either to him or to his functions that I 
took the course which I did. If it had 
been one of your Lordships, who have an 
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undoubted right to be in that place, and 
whose right to be there cannot be chal- 
lenged, I should have taken leave, with all 
possible tenderness and respect to the 
wrongdoer, as I should have considered 
him, to protest against his remaining in 
that place. It is said that I have been 
seen, and that my noble Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster has been 
seen, repeatedly in the Peeresses’ gallery. 
To be sure we have, over and over again, 
for we have a right to be there; but I 
venture to say, that neither I nor my noble 
Friend ever kept our seats there when 
Peeresses were standing at the door and 
could not get a seat. That is the point, I 
say ; that is the question. No gentleman 
in England, be he a Member of this House, 
or, as I believe, of the other House of Par- 
liament, but I can only speak with con- 
fidence of the House to which I have the 
honour to belong—no gentleman in Eng- 
land, be he in Parliament or out of it, 
would keep a seat to the exclusion of any 
lady unable to obtain one. It was, there- 
fore, not on any ground of privilege, ex- 
cept so far as the gallery is appropriated 
by the orders of your Lordships to the 
accommodation of Peeresses and their 
daughters, that I interfered. The noble 
ladies in question for whom I interfered 
were among the nearest relations of a 
noble Lord whose conduct was to form the 
main subject of that night’s debate. They 
came to the door of the gallery; they found 
it full, they found that there was not even 
standing room. I then said, as I thought, 
courteously—lI am sure that I intended no 
disrespect—I addressed myself three times 
over to this highly-respectable individual 
—I stated three times over that Peeresses, 
who had an undoubted right to be in the 
gallery, were waiting at the door; I stated 
—as I thought, most courteously—that 
there was a place below assigned for him 
to oceupy. In all probability, as I was 
talking to him in my own language, and 
not in his, this respectable individual did 
not understand me. I hoped that there 
would be some fair interpreter there to aid 
me, as I was speaking on behalf of the 
sex. Why do I say that he did not under- 
stand me? Because he never answered 
me—because he did not even look at me. 
I then told him that I should be under the 
disagreeable necessity of enforcing the 
standing orders of the House. Still he 
took no notice of what I said. Even after 
I had addressed the House, and the order 
was enforced from the woolsack, he still 
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took no notice. The gentleman, being, as 
I suppose, ignorant of our language, and 
being without the aid of an interpreter, 
took no notice even of that proceeding. I 
am afraid that it was owing to the inscrip- 
tion over the door, of which I was not at 
the time aware, that this occurrence arose; 
but every one of your Lordships knows 
that that inscription was erroneously there. 
That there was no intention on the part of 
any person in this country, or in this 
House, to show the slightest disrespect to 
any diplomatic agent here, I confidently 
state. I ought to mention that, in conse- 
quence of this gentleman’s presence in the 
gallery, one or two Peeresses left the House 
and went home, as my noble Friend near 
me knows, for he took charge of them. 
They went home in consequence of their 
places being preoccupied. But, my Lords, 
I ought to add that the total groundless- 
ness of the idea that any disrespect was 
intended to the gentleman, either on the 
part of the House or of the Court, is shown 
by what occurred only a few years ago. 
Rank has been acceded to the higher dip- 
lomatic agents by the Court in very ample 
terms, without any complaint by the Mem- 
bers of this House. By Royal mandate 
they are endowed with privileges never 
before granted except to Ambassadors. 
An Ambassador stands in the place of, and 
is in the same position as, his Sovereign. 
But not so an Envoy. An Envoy is only 
the representative of the Minister of the 
nation by which he is sent to this country. 
He does not represent a foreign Sovereign 
any more than a Consul does. But, by a 
Royal mandate issued within a few years, 
precedence has been given in England to 
all Envoys, down to those coming from 
the least important States, before Earls 
and Marquesses, as I understand. I never 
heard any whisper of objection from any 
Earl or Marquess to that. [A Noble Loxp 
said: Above Earls.] I thought it had 
been before Marquesses, but I suppose 
that my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) took care that it should not 
be before Marquesses. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the precedence was before Marquesses. 

Lord BROUGHAM: He had said that 
it was before Marquesses, and had been 
corrected ; and now he asked, had any 
Marquess, Earl, Viscount, or Baron, ever 
objected to such precedence being given ? 
That was a clear proof that the Court 
showed no disrespect, and that the Peers 
entertained no disrespect to these foreign 
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Envoys. With respect to the Motion of 
the noble Marquess, nothing could be more 
proper or more fitting. The place to be 
assigned should be very convenient, but 
not very large—not to hold all the ad. 
juncts of a foreign Embassy—all the at- 
tachés and all the secretaries ; it ought to 
be confined to the accommodation of par- 
ticular classes of Foreign Ministers—such 
as Envoys, Chargés d’Affaires, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, or Secretaries of Em- 
bassy. 

Eart GREY said, that having been 
present upon the unfortunate occasion in 
question, it was only due to the distin. 
guished person aggrieved to say, that in 
his (Earl Grey’s) opinion, that distin- 
guished person could not have understood 
what had been stated to him by the noble 
and learned Lord opposite; and, in point 
of fact, he (Earl Grey) knew that the 
Chevalier Bunsen was not aware that he 
was appealed to to make room for ladies 
who were unable to obtain seats. He 
knew, on the contrary, that the impression 
of the Chevalier was, that he was sum- 
moned out of the place where he was sit- 
ting in such a manner as to make it due 
to himself, and to the body with which 
he was connected, to decline to leave his 
place. He (Earl Grey) regretted greatly 
—he took shame to himself that he had 
not suggested that the standing order 
ought, under the circumstances, not to 
have been read. But the fact was, that 
the whole thing passed so rapidly, that it 
was over before the idea struck his mind. 
He repeated that the Chevalier Bunsen 
did not conceive that an appeal was made 
to him to do that which, as the noble and 
learned Lord had stated, any gentleman 
here or elsewhere would have done un- 
asked. Had the appeal, indeed, been 
made in that manner, he was very sure 
that the seat would have been at once 
given up; but he believed that part of the 
difficulty arose from this cireumstance— 
that, in a natural anxiety to hear a very 
interesting debate, there were ladies in the 
gallery who were not entitled to occupy 
places there, and he was not quite sure 
that the noble and learned Lord was quite 
unaware that such was the fact. 

Lorp BROUGIIAM said, that he was 
perfectly unaware of what the noble Earl 
stated; that he only asked a place for a 
near relative of the noble Viscount whose 
conduct formed the subject-matter of that 
debate. He asked a place for a near re- 
lation of that noble Lord, a noble Vis- 
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countess, whose place was, undoubtedly, 
fixed by the order of the House, and who 
very naturally felt an anxiety to hear the 
discussion. Another very near relation 
was obliged to sit for two or three hours 
in the box of the Usher of the Black 
Rod. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
stated that he had heard, from a Foreign 
Minister, an account of the matter which 
was very different from the version of it 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
given to the House. If their Lordships 
took any proceedings in consequence of it, 
such proceedings ought to be founded upon 
evidence. The Committee for which the 
noble Marquess now moved might be em- 
ployed to take that evidence, by examin- 
ing witnesses; and he thought that that 
would be a better course than proceeding 
upon the mere declaration of the noble and 
learned Lord. Having been formerly con- 
nected with the Court which the distin- 
guished individual alluded to now repre- 
sented in England, he felt himself called 
upon to unite with those who bore testi- 
mony to the high character of that Minis- 
ter. But it would be premature to go in- 
to the history of this matter, and, if gone 
into at all, it ought to be developed by 
evidence taken before a Committee. A 
letter, setting forth the particulars of the 
occurrence, which had been printed, and a 
copy of which he had that morning re- 
ceived, he should say ought to be laid be- 
fore the House. The papers relating to 
the transaction ought to be produced. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that if such 
suggestions were listened to, there would 
be no end to the producing of papers. 
Nothing could be more absurd. Had the 
noble Marquess who charged him with do- 
ing that which was most superfluous-—he 
would ask the noble Lord, had he read the 
indecorous and mischievous paragraphs 
which had been before the public for the 
last three or four days, and he asked him, 
whether, considering those circumstances, 
he could have done otherwise than put the 
matter upon a right footing ? 

The Marqugess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that before anything was known of that 
letter he had the unanimous concurrence 
of the Ifouse in the course which he was 
taking in this matter. He had given no- 
tice of the Motion now under consideration 
before the letter in question was received. 
If that document were to be officially pro- 
duced, it would appear as if they had been 
influenced solely by such a communication, 
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and had not proceeded upon their own 
sense of what was due no less to the diplo- 
matic body than to themselves. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
observed, that his wish was that a one- 
sided statement should not go forth. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the dis- 
tinguished individual had printed and pub- 
lished the morning after the occurrence a 
statement of the circumstances in the 
newspapers, and in not very decorous 
language. He should not call it a breach 
of privilege, though it was inaccurate, and 
a breach of good manners. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
had referred to the statements which ap- 
peared in the public prints upon this sub- 
ject, and he could only say that, though 
he had not himself been present, he was 
enabled, from the statement of an eyewit- 
ness, to corroborate those accounts. The 
noble and learned Lord no doubt was ex- 
cited by his anxiety to obtain room for 
those honourable ladies; but he would ap- 
peal to the noble and learned Lord himself 
to say whether he had not addressed that 
most excellent person respecting whom the 
present discussion arose, from a part of the 
House, and said to him, ‘‘ Now, will you 
come down ?”’ 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the no- 
ble Lord had shown a total ignorance of 
the rules of evidence. Although as Lord 
Chamberlain he and all who had filled that 
office, from the time of Shakspeare, might 
hold themselves excused from acquiring 
an acquaintance with those rules, yet, 
being a Peer, and exercising judicial fune- 
tions as a Member of that [ouse, he was 
bound to know the rules of evidence, and 
he had on this occasion shown a total igno- 
rance of them. The noble Marquess stated 
that he himself was not present, but that 
he had the account from some one else 
who was. Was that individual in the 
Tlouse at the time? [The Marquess of 
BreapatBane: Yes.] Did he hear those 
words? and was he a Peer? [The Mar- 
quess of BREADALBANE was understood to 
say that he was not a Member of the 
Tiouse.] Whoever furnished that state- 
ment misinformed the noble Marquess— 
entirely, totally, and grossly misinformed 
him; and he had no objection that the no- 
ble Marquess should tell that person that 
he (Lord Brougham) had said so. 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 
having had the acquaintance of the dis- 
tinguished person who had formed the sub- 
ject of their conversation for many years, 
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he, too, was anxious to take this opportu-|the proposal which the House were now 


nity of bearing his testimony to the high | called upon to sanction. 


The noble Lord 


private character of that individual, and | at the head of the Government was a mem- 
to say that he was convinced if he had had _ ber of that Committee, and, although he was 
the slightest notion that he was appealed | not able to be present when the report was 
to on the ground of general courtesy, he | agreed to, he sent a message conveying 
would not have hesitated for a moment on | his entire approval of the report; so that 
the subject ; but he was convinced his dis- | the Committee may be said to have been 


tinguished friend had no such impression 
on his mind at the time; but his impres- 


| 


unanimous. They reported to the House 
that a majority of the witnesses declared 


sion was, not that he was requested or that the foundations of Westminster-bridge 


desired to make room for ladies, but that 
he was desired to quit a place which he 
believed he was entitled to occupy, as re- 
presentative of a Foreign Court. He was 
convinced, from a knowledge of that per- 
son of twenty-eight years’ standing, that 
he was quite incapable of doing anything 
which was unworthy the character of a 
gentleman, or wanting in respect for the 
ordinary courtesies of life. He apologised 
for addressing their Lordships on this sub- 
ject; but as his distinguished friend was 
in the peculiar position of having his char- 
acter, his manners, impeached in their 
Lordships’ presence, and in the presence 
of the civilised world, without having the 
opportunity of saying a word in his own 
defence, he thought the testimony of an 


old and attached friend might be of some 
weight with their Lordships. 
On Question, resolved in the Affirmative. 
Committee appointed. 
House adjourned to Monday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 21, 1850. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Birts.—1* Poor Relief; Rail- 
way Audit (No 2). 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Mr. W. PATTEN brought up the Re- 
solution from the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee relative to the Westminster-bridge 
Bill. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that this was 
a Bill for improving, amending, and re- 
pairing the existing Westminster-bridge, 
which had been brought forward without a 
due compliance with the Standing Orders. 
Yet the Standing Orders Committee had 
nevertheless recommended that parties 
should be allowed to proceed with the Bill. 
Now, he (Sir R. H. Inglis) was a member 
of a Committee which, four years ago, was 
appointed to inquire into the state of West- 
minster-bridge; and that Committee came 
to a resolution directly at variance with 


| 





were originally vicious, and could never be 
permanently made sound. Now, the Bill 
before the House proposed to take the 
foundations of the bridge as they stood at 
present. The expense of repairing the 
bridge was stated before the Select Com- 
mittee to amount to 70,0001., but that 
outlay would leave the bridge in a state 
requiring constant repair. The expense 
of constructing a new bridge would not 
exceed 360,000/., and the Bridge Estate 
Fund would furnish 100,0002. of that sum 
in aid of the erection of a new bridge. 
Inasmuch as the bridge was built at the 
expense of the nation, and the neighbour- 
ing parishes and the two counties in which 
it stood had defrayed no part of the ex- 
pense, Westminster-bridge might be re- 
garded as a national bridge, which must 
be maintained and re-erected, if necessary, 
at the expense of the nation. He should 
not oppose the reception of the report, but 
he should, upon a future occasion, move 
the postponement of the Bill, until the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been stated upon this subject. 

Mr. W. PATTEN said, that all the 
Standing Orders Committee had done had 
been to dispense with the Standing Orders, 
so as to allow the subject to be examined 
before a Select Committee of the House. 
They had received a statement from the 
agents of the trustees of Westminster- 
bridge relative to the circumstances which 
had led the trustees to come before Parlia- 
ment at this late period of the Session. 
It appeared that the bridge was sinking 
day by day, that two of the arches had 
sunk considerably within the last six 
months, and that it was necessary for the 
public safety that prompt means should be 
taken. The Bill had for its object not to 
repair the arches; for, as yet, it was not 
decided whether it would be necessary to 
have it rebuilt or repaired. The Standing 
Orders Committee would take proper pre- 
cautions to prevent parties from being 
taken by suprise, and they had only al- 
lowed the trustees to bring in a Bill for 
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making temporary provision for crossing 
the river in the event either of repairing 
the present bridge or building a new one. 
Mr. T. L. HODGES, as one of the 
trustees of the bridge, assured the House 
that the present was merely an enabling 
Bill. The commissioners, at present, were 
limited in their powers to the repair of the 
present bridge only; but, from the report 
of their engineer, there appeared a possi- 
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either divide the House upon it, or move 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee at the next stage. 

Resolution agreed to. 


ARMY—EDUCATIONAL EXAMINATION 
OF OFFICERS. 
Cotone. REID rose to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War, in 





bility of such a rapid sinking of the arches | reference to a circular recently issued from 
as to render the traffic over the bridge in- ‘the Horse Guards regarding the future 
convenient, if not dangerous. The com-| promotion of lieutenants and captains of 
missioners had no means of providing a the Army, ‘‘ whether the educational ex- 
temporary passage over the river while the amination to which officers of such rank 
bridge was under repair or being rebuilt. | are to be hereafter subjected, will be con- 
With regard to the building of a newbridge, ducted by civilians or by a board of mili- 
no one could be taken by surprise, because | tary officers ; whether officers who may 
the trustees must apply for a special Act be serving or have served abroad, and 
to enable them to construct a new bridge. | who may have been in action, are to be 

Viscount DUNCAN should like to’ declared unfit for promotion, unless they 
know, if the bridge had been sinking for possess a knowledge of ‘ Euclid, algebra, 


six months, why the trustees had not given 
notice at an earlier period of the Session 
of their intention to bring in this Bill ? 
Mr. W. PATTEN believed that mea- 
sures had been taken, but in vain, to pre- 
vent the continued sinking of the bridge. 


It was necessary to have a temporary | 


bridge at the side while the repair or re- 
building was in progress; and the trustees 
could not erect this temporary bridge in 
the riverway without interfering with pro- 
perty on both sides of the river. 

Mr. FREWEN said, the commissioners 
imagined that they were empowered under 
their Act of Parliament to build a tempo- 
rary bridge; but a month or two ago doubts 
were expressed whether they possessed this 
power, and, counsel’s opinion having been 
taken, it was found that they had no power 
to make a temporary bridge, and that it 
would be necessary to have an Act of Par- 
liament for the purpose, in order that the 
traffic might not be stopped. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE wished it to be un- 
derstood, that although the bridge was in 


logarithms, trigonometry, mensuration, 
geography, and history ;’ whether officers 
'who have risen from the ranks are to un- 
_dergo the prescribed examination ; and in 
-what manner it is intended that the ex- 
'aminers shall be paid ?”’ 

Mr. F. MAULE begged to state, in 
_reply to the first question, in reference to 
| the promotion of ensigns or second lieu- 
| tenants to the rank of lieutenant, that the 
| qualifications required by the general or- 
iders of the Commander-in-Chief were 
strictly a professional examination, and 
‘would of course be conducted by profes- 
| sional men in the Army. With respect to 
the promotion of subalterns to the rank of 
‘eaptain, the examination to which they 
,would be subject would not take place 
| until after the month of July, 1852. Af. 
‘ter that period, as at present advised, all 
officers promoted from the rank of sub- 
alterns to that of captain would be sub- 
'ject to the examination laid down by his 
Grace the Commander-in-Chief. He was 
| not at the present moment in a position to 


such a state as to require repair, yet it was | state in what way that examination would 
not in such a state as to give any alarm to be conducted ; but before the period 
the public as to its safety. The commis-! should arrive when that examination would 
sioners only asked for power to build a! take place, ample opportunities would be 
temporary bridge, in case the necessity | given for carrying it on, and also for an- 
arose for so doing. ;nouncing the mode in which the examin- 

Mr. W. PATTEN said, there were! ers would proceed. With reference to the 
other stages in which his hon. Friend the | other questions, he believed that this ex- 
Member for the University of Oxford could !amination would extend to all officers, 
oppose the Bill. The report now brought whether they had served in the field or 
up only enabled parties to present their Bill | not. With respect to officers who had 
for the consideration of the House. risen from the ranks, of course some dis- 

Sir R. H. INGLIS would not oppose | cretion and some limitation would be re- 
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quired in those cases. But he must add, ! nary conditions, provided they would en. 
that from the Army being now provided | gage not to make use of the privilege in 
with trained schoolmasters, who were ca- order to attempt to escape. This was a 
pable of teaching every one of these most unusual indulgence to be granted to 
branches of knowledge, he hoped that the these parties. The tickets were accepted 
day was not far distant when the officer, by all the prisoners except Mr. Smith 
who had risen from the ranks would = who declined to enter into any 
perfectly competent to go through any | engagement that he would not endeavour 
examination of the kind now proposed. _| to escape. After he had refused the ticket 
: Sage mS |of leave, the regular alternative would 
am opaaiar O'BRIEN, _ | have been that he should be in the same 
Mr. MONSELL wished to put a series position as any other convict sent out 
- —— to Me ra — oe l sey 3 — transportation, and that 
he Secretary of State for the Home De- he should proceed to one of the penal sta- 
= ene — —— . 7 tions “ be pe at 7 — A 
mith rien in Van Diemen’s Land. | more lenient mode of proceeding, however 
The questions were—whether Mr. Smith was adopted towards him. He had been 
O’Brien was allowed to procure for him- | sent to the station at Darlington, on Maria 
self, at his own expense, such articles of Island, placed in some vacant officer’s 
food and clothing as, although they were | quarters, supplied with a special ration, 
not provided by the Government, were) and with an officer’s allowance of light 
necessaries to a person with the previous | and fuel, relieved from all coercive ae 
habits which belong to his station in life ? | ment, and left to take exercise within 200 
Whether he was consigned to solitary im- | yards of his quarters at any time he might 
prisonment, and, by the instructions to| choose between sunrise and sunset. He 
which he was subject, every person in the | had complained that he was not allowed 
island forbidden, upon pain of instant re-| such ordinary indulgences in diet as tea 
moval, to hold any intercourse with him, | and sugar; but it turned out that he drew 
_—~ __ - yr gg a pyeoe ration, including tea or coffee 
ether the Controller General, Dr.| and sugar. Finally, he complained that 
Hampton, gave the catechist strict injunc- facilities were denied him for spiritual 
tions not to come near Mr. O’Brien, unless | advice or consolation; but it appeared that 
sent for, and then to converse with him | not only were the services of the religious 
only on professional subjects? Whether | instructor at the station—a gentleman 
a passholder who was in Maria Island on’ properly trained for his dutin” thee 
Mr. O’Brien’s arrival was sent away from | not in holy orders—always available to 
the island by Dr. Hampton when it was him, but that the Lieutenant Governor had 
discovered that the passholder came from | granted access also to the Rev. Mr. Dob- 
the neighbourhood of Mr. O’Brien’s house? | son, upon condition of his conforming to 
on ayes for a ager se any _ | - "508g = = va pages ver 
convict was sentenced to solitary confine-| he should not make himself a means o 
ment ? Whether, in the event of any | unauthorised communication with other 
oe of ~ ye to ee ; persons ; and further, the Bishop of Tas- 
rien was subjected, on account of the | mania was, of course, granted immediate 
state of his health, having been made, he | admission to the prisoner upon expressing 
would, on being restored to health, be|his wish to that effect. He was quite 
again placed in a position which experience | aware that a strong feeling existed ‘alow 
had shown to be injurious to his health, if land on this subject; but he believed that 
ar “ee erg ve very ~~ a had in —_ 
’ said, it was quite impos- | cases been made of the treatment to whic 
sible for him to answer in all cases ques-| Mr. O’Brien was subjected. He would 
tions involving such points of minute de-| refer, however, to a letter which he had 
tail as had been put by the hon. Gentle-| observed in the Times of that morning, 
man. He would, however, give a general} written by Mr. Shaw, a gentleman who 
— of ae — taken -— _ br ape be Moog sO on the age 
iemen’s Land in this case. As he had) in which he stated, from his knowledge o: 
stated the other night, when Mr. Smith | various circumstances, that the Govern- 
. —_ —-. _— — _ ai ment had acted with the greatest lenity 
and reached Van Diemen’s Land they} towards Mr. Smith O’Brien, and that he 
were offered tickets of leave upon the ordi- | was enjoying mildness of treatment quite 
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unprecedented. He had only to state, | with which the question of education was 
further, that all the information he had | beset in both countries, and the special dif- 
on the matter showed that the Govern- | ficulties which appertained to it in Ireland. 
ment and the authorities in Van Diemen’s} He felt as strongly as any one the ne- 
Land had endeavoured to discharge their | cessity of forbearance and toleration under 
duty without any severity, and that, in-| such circumstances; and he thought it the 
deed, if they were liable to any charge | duty of every one to evince, as far as possi- 
whatever, it was to the charge of having | ble, a disposition to acquiesce in, and soften 
shown too much lenity towards the prisoner. | down, and overcome, rather than to ag- 
gravate, difficulties. And if this was so with 

SUPPLY—EDUCATION (IRELAND). others, he would go further and say it was 

Order for Committee read. peculiarly incumbent upon the clergy of the 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | Established Church. Obviously it must be 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the | their feeling, and their disposition, and their 
Chair.” interest, to be in friendly relations rather 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, perhaps | than in antagonism with Government. The 
he ought to apologise to the House for} clergy of any Established Church are the 
having interposed on a Motion of Supply, | natural supporters of Government; and of 
and he had done so reluctantly; but the | course there were circumstances in Ireland 
House would bear in mind that, under the | which were likely to make the clergy of the 
present arrangement of business, every | Established Church there peculiarly anxi- 
day in the week but one is occupied by|ous, as far as possible, to conciliate the 
orders—that the question which would arise | Government. Now, he thought he had 
upon his Motion had reference to the dis- | said enough to show that in looking into 
tribution of a vote, and may affect the/| this question, and endeavouring to argue 
course which Members may take on that | it, he appreciated its difficulties and the 
vote; and further, that it is a subject of | obligation on the part of those whose cause 
deep importance, and has excited a deep | he advocated to make every possible con- 
interest both in the House and among large | cession to the policy and views of Govern- 
and respectable classes, both in England| ment. In consequence of the very difficul- 
and Ireland. Before entering upon the | ties to which he had alluded, great sacri- 
question, he was desirous of clearing it of fices of opinion and concessions had been 
some difficulties. In the first plaee, he made of late years to meet the conscienti- 
was anxious to explain to the House that | ous scruples and convictions of different 
he was not going to raise or discuss the , denominations in both countries in the mat- 
subject of education generally. It was not ter of education. Formerly education was 
necessary for his present purpose to do so. | considered to belong exclusively to the 
Neither was he about to make any attack | clergy; and a system of church education 
upon the conduct of the National Board or | Was the only one encouraged by the State. 
its operations. Whatever might be his | Now, State education in both countries is 
opinions with regard to the principles on denominational. In England avowedly so. 
which that system was established—and | In Ireland practically so. In England, 
he would not deny they were strong—it | the only indispensable requirement now is a 
was not his intention to state them then. | religious basis; formerly it was church 
His object, and his only one, was to state, | education; then, in deference to Dissenters, 
or rather restate, the hardship and injustice a system was permitted, as regards them, 
under which 1,730 out of 2,040 educated | based upon the Scriptures, but not requir- 
gentlemen—and they the clergy of the | ing the distinctive doctrines of the Church. 
Established Church — together with the | And now, in deference to the Roman Ca- 
great body of the laity of the same de- | tholies, the use of the Scriptures is dis- 
nomination were suffering in the matter of | pensed with as regards them, and the only 
education in Ireland, and the constraint | requirement is, that their education shall 
that was sought to be imposed on their! be based upon religion. Accordingly, in 
conscience — to represent the anomalous | England the utmost tolerance is extended 
and most objectionable position in which | to all—-Churchmen teach the doctrines of 
the clergy of the Church in Ireland were | the Church, Dissenters teach their peculiar 
left in regard of education, and to appeal | tenets, and the schools of Roman Catholics 
to the common sense and justice of the | are essentially distinctive. The English 
House of Commons to set them right. He | system is, therefore, now a denominational 
Was quite ready to admit the difficulties|system. He wished to guard himself 
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against being supposed to give any opin- 
nion of his own with regard to the advan- 
tages or objections of the denominational 
system; he was merely stating what was 
the fact in England. In Ireland the na- 
tional system, though intended to be united, 
is now really a denominational system also. 
In the year 1847 there were 4,088 schools 
under the national system: of these no 
fewer than 2,505 were under the patron- 
age of Roman Catholic clergymen, 384 
under the patronage of ministers of the 
Presbyterian religion, and 96 under clergy- 
men of the Established Church. The rules 
of the board provide all the means for 
making the national system denominational 
where the patrons and parents agree. In 
every case the patrons are given the right 
of appointing such religious instruction as 
they shall think proper, either during the 
fixed school hours or otherwise, provided 
that no child shall be compelled to receive 
or be present at any religious instruction 
which his parents object to. If a school 
be a vested one, the pastor has a right to 
teach the children their religion in the 
schoolroom. If it be not a vested one, the 
patron may appoint religious teaching in 
the schoolroom. Who can doubt, knowing 
the high grounds taken by the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church in that country with regard 
to moral and religious teaching, and know- 
ing also the uniformity of opinion and ac- 
tion which characterises that Church, who 
ean doubt that in the 2,500 schools under 
the direction of Roman Catholic clergymen, 
the distinctive tenets of their Church are 
taught ? In other words, who can doubt 
that the schools under Roman Catholic 
patrons are denominational schools? On 
the other hand, it is equally certain that 
the 400 schools under Presbyterian clergy- 
men are Scriptural schools, and denomi- 
national as regards their religious teaching. 
But while the national system of education 
is so framed as to be, in point of fact, de- 
nominational as regards Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians, it excludes the great 
body of the clergy and laity of the Estab- 
lished Church. While, in 1847, only 96 
of the clergy of the Established Church 
were patrons of national schools, in the pe- 
titions which he had presented to the 
Ilouse, 1,730 of the clergy, out of 2,040, 
and more than 70,000 of the laity, de- 
clare again, in their deliberate judgment, 
that they entertain conscientions objections 
to the system, and are unable to join it. 
Now, he would ask the House, putting 
aside all party and sectarian fecling, see- 
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ing that in England you allow the cler, 
of the Established Church to establish 
church schools — seeing that you allow 
Dissenters to establish dissenting schools, 
and to teach their distinctive tenets, and 
Roman Catholics to establish Roman Ca- 
tholic schools, and to erect their distine. 
tive symbols, and seeing that in Ireland 
you have also in fact a denominational sys. 
tem, admitting Roman Catholics to haye 
Roman Catholic schools, and Presbyterian 
schools, in which their doctrines are taught 
—is it reasonable, is it tolerable, that the 
clergy and so large a number of the laity of 
the Established Church, should be excluded 
from the advantages of the national grant 
by reason of their conscientious objections ? 
—and, what is more important still, that 
the Church should be separated from the 
system of national education? Perhaps it 
would be unnecessary for him to go fur- 
ther, perhaps it would be enough for him 
to rest the case upon the fact of there 
being conscientious scruples, and he be- 
lieved the sense of justice would lead the 
House to declare that the conscientious 
scruples of such a body of persons were 
entitled to respect and attention. But he 
would not be doing justice to the case if he 
was to refrain from showing that the seru- 
ples so entertained were not unreasonable. 
He would state to the House what the sys- 
tem of education is which the clergy of 
the Established Church do patronise, and 
by reason of their patronising which, they 
are excluded not only from any portion of 
the public grant, but are likewise most un- 
justly excluded from any share of Govern- 
ment patronage or favour. The rules of 
the Church Education Society are as fol- 
lows :— 

“ The objects of the society are to assist schools 
at present existing in the country, and to estab- 
lish new schools on an improved system, for the 
purpose of affording to the children of the Church 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures, and in the ca- 
techism and other formularies of the Church, under 
the direction of the bishops and parochial clergy, 
and under the tuition of teachers, who are mem- 
bers of the Established Church. The society will 
supply its schools with copies of the Holy Serip- 
tures in the authorised version, or integral por- 
tions thereof, which shall be used in the daily in- 
struction of every child in attendance who is ea- 
pable of reading. ‘The schools shall be free to all 
children whatever belonging to the parish in which 
the school may be situate, and having the paro- 
chial minister’s approbation for attending it ; and 
no child shall be excluded on account of the in- 
ability of its parents to pay for its instruction.” 
It will be seen, therefore, that the funda- 
mental principles of the Church Educa- 
tion Society are—lst. That the school 
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shall be under the care and superinten- 
dence of the parochial clergyman. 2nd. 
That the teacher shall be a member of the 
Church. 3rd. That the children of the 
Church shall be instructed in the catechism 
and formularies of the Church; and, 4th. 
That the Holy Scriptures shall be read daily 
by all children who are able to read. Under 
this system there were 1,061 schools, with 
120,202 children in attendance, of whom, 
in round numbers, 44,000 were Roman 
Catholics, and 14,000 Dissenters; so that 
here there is in point of fact a united 
Scriptural system. He would ask the 
House was there anything in that system 
which it is unbecoming or improper for a 
clergyman of the Established Church to 
require as the condition of their patron- 
age? Is it unreasonable for a clergyman 
of the Church of England to require, with 
regard to a school under his patronage, 
and for the principles of which he is re- 
sponsible, that the children of the Church 
should be instructed in the catechism and 
formularies of the Church? Is it unrea- 
sonable for a clergyman of the Established 
Church to require that the Holy Scrip- 
tures should be taught to every child fre- 
quenting the school? Would any clergy- 


man in England patronise a school in which 
the Bible was not made a part of instruc- 


tion? Well, then, if this is the case, and 
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school, when all the children are required to 
be present, the rules of the national system 
require that the Bible shall be excluded; on 
the other hand, when all the children are 
not required to be present, the rules of the 
national system permit the Bible to be in- 
troduced. The national system, therefore, 
claims and exercises a right with regard 
both to the permitting and forbidding the 
use of the Scriptures, which I confess I 
hold, in common with the great majority 
of the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, to be equally at variance with the 
great principle of the Reformation, of the 
unrestricted use of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the ordination vows of every clergy- 
man. Now this is the case of the elgrgy 
—they say we cannot conscientiously sup- 
port the national system, because it vio- 
lates, as we think, the great principle of 
the Reformation, as regards the unrestrict- 
ed right of access to the word of God, 
and sanctions or affirms the opposite prin- 
ciple of the Church of Rome, which im- 
poses a restriction upon the use of the 
Seriptures. We cannot support the na- 
tional system, because, as we think, in do- 
ing so, we should abandon the whole prin- 
ciple of Scriptural education. We cannot 
support it, because we shall be violating, 
as we think, the solemn vows and duties 
which we took upon ourselves at our ordi- 


if practically you have denominational| nation. They ask you to deal with them 


schools for the Roman Catholics and Pres- 
byterians in Ireland, is it right that what 
may be called the denominational system 
of the Established Church should be ex- 
cluded? But there is a larger principle 
and a more cogent reason for the course 
which the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in Ireland have felt themselves con- 
strained to take, than its mere reasonable- 
ness. They conceive that they are bound 
by solemn clerical obligations to uphold 
and maintain the great principle of the 
Reformation, that unrestricted access to 
the Holy Scriptures is the inalienable right 
and the highest privilege of every human 
being—a right and privilege anterior and 
paramount to any other authority, whether 
it be parental or pastoral—and that having 
declared at their ordination that the Holy 
Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine 
required of necessity for eternal salvation 
through faith in Christ, they vow on that 
solemn occasion that they are determined, 
by God’s grace, out of the said Scriptures 
to instruct the people committed to their 
charge. Now, just observe what the rules 
of the national system require. In a mixed 





as you deal with their brethren of the 
United Church in England; you say no. 
They ask you then to deal with them as 
with Dissenters in England, frame for 
them clauses similar to those which your 
council of the Privy Council have deliber- 
ately sanctioned as regards the Methodist 
body in England, having regard to their 
conscientious jealousy for the word of 
God. You say no. Well, then, treat them 
as you propose to treat the Roman Ca- 
tholiecs in England. See that a sound se- 
cular instruction is given, and leave them 
in schools under their patronage to make 
their own rules as regards the religious 
education of all children who may choose 
to frequent those schools. No, you will 
not do even that. Under the plea of what 
you call parental authority, you frame your 
rules so as to disconnect the clergy of the 
Established Church from education in Ire- 
land. But is that plea a valid one? Does 
any thing of the kind exist in England ? 
Can the parent of a child in this country, 
where every right is so well understood, 
and so resolutely maintained—can he say 
to the managers of a school under the 
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British and Foreign School Society, “ I} 
object to my child being taught out of the | 
Scriptures; he must be absent from school | 
when the Bible is present there.’’ No, you 
answer him, we, the patrons of this school, 
are responsible for its principles and rules, 
and we hold that every child should be in- 
structed out of the Holy Scriptures. It is 
for you, the parent, on your own responsi- 
bility, to send your child, or not to send 
him—that is the proper exercise of paren- 
tal authority. But, have parents no rights 
on the other side? Have parents, who 
value Scriptural instruction for their chil- 
dren—have parents, who think that a 
sound Christian education is that which 
makes directly or indirectly Scriptural in- 
struction a part and parcel of the whole 
system, pervading it thoroughly, and en- 
tering in a greater or less degree into 
every part of it—have they no right to 
complain that such a thing is not within 
their reach under the National Board in 
Ireland? The rules require that the times 
and arrangements for religious instruction 
shall be publicly notified in the schoolroom 
—a sort of warning-board is stuck up; and 
they further provide that the school shall 
be open to all, and that no child shall be 
in effect excluded directly or indirectly from 
the other advantages which the school af- 
fords. Now, who can say at what time, 
or under what circumstances, a favourable 
opportunity may present itself to a pious | 
master or;patron for impressing religious | 
truths, or inculeating religious lessons | 
upon the children committed to its charge ? | 
Why, the good conduct or misconduct of | 
a child may afford, perhaps, the very best 
occasion for a practical reference to Scrip- | 
ture; and for impressing, far more than by | 
any stated exercise, a religious feeling or 
conviction upon a child’s mind; and upon 
such an occasion the conscientious master 
or patron who honestly administers the 
rules of the board, must feel himself 
tongue-tied; and is it right that the pa- | 
rents of children who do value religious 
instruction are to be deprived of these ad- 
vantages for their children? I say, there- 
fore, that the plea of parental authority is 
an unreal one, for it is not admitted in your 
State system of education in England ; 
and while you assert it as regards the ex- 
clusion of religious instruction, you do not 
respect it as regards the admission and in- 
troduction of religious instruction. He 
had now stated, as concisely as he could, 
the case of the clergy and Protestants of 
Ireland who object conscientiously to the 
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national system of education. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government knew probably better 
than he did whether there are not others 
who do not share in some of these objec- 
tions. For his own part, he sincerely be. 
lieved that the national system, if really 
carried out according to the strict letter of 
its rules, would be a latitudinarian system, 
and as such equally repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of sincere Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. Many Roman Catholics, high 
in authority, do object to it; and if reports 
are true, the objections are not diminish- 
ing in foree. I have already stated the 
rules admit of its being made denomina- 
tional; and he believed it would be found 
practically that where Roman Catholics 
have schools they are denominational 
schools, in which every safeguard is used 
against their assuming a latitudinarian 
character. The House will at once see 
the different position in which Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants are placed with 
regard to the difficulty they may have in 
sanctioning the system. The only diffi- 
culty a Roman Catholic can have is the 
fear of the school being latitudinarian. In 
other respects, the principles of the Na- 
tional Board commend themselves as im- 
posing restrictions upon the Scriptures. 
But the danger of latitudinarianism may 
be in a great degree prevented by the 
school being rendered denominational. But 
in addition to the danger of latitudinarian- 
ism, the Protestant clergyman feels that 
there is an infringement upon the princi- 
ples of the Reformation; and therefore 
while a Roman Catholie clergyman may 
establish a national school, by guarding 
against its secular tendencies, a Protestant 
clergyman may find it impossible to do 
so by reason of its antiscriptural ten- 
deney. There never was a time when it 
would be more easy for Government to 
settle this long-disputed question. There 
are now 4,000 schools seattered over the 
whole country, supplying in a great degree 
the wants of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. If the rules of the board were now 
to be modified, as proposed in the address 
which he should have the honour just now 
of moving, so as to admit of the clergy of 
the Established Church forming schools in 
connexion with the system, it could not be 
said that ample means would not be afford- 
ed for the education of Roman Catholics 
who may approve of the system as at pre- 
sent in operation. They have had the 
power during eighteen years of establish- 
ing schools, and they have availed them- 
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selves of the power extensively. On an 
average, there are more than two schools 
in each parish in Ireland under Roman Ca- 
tholic patronage, and you would get rid of 
the painful and discreditable consequences 
which follow from the present disputes. He 
was really most reluctant to advert to the 
remaining topic, which, in reference to this 
question, he felt it is duty to bring before the 
House. He had stated on a former occasion 
that Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland 
had had recourse to what he must term 
the unworthy and discreditable expedient 
of endeavouring to obtain adherents to the 
national system, by promoting only such 
clergymen as declared themselves the ad- 
vocates of that system. He was sorry to 
say the Government in Ireland were still 
pursuing the same course. He could 
give many instances, and proofs; but it 
was quite notorious that the first question 
asked of every clergyman who was a can- 
didate for preferment in the Church was 
this—What are your opinions respecting 
the national system of education? He 
would mention one instance, in order to 
show how this system was operating. A 


Whig Lord, a suporter of the present Go- 
vernment, and himself a supporter of the 


National Board, was desirous of having a 
gentleman appointed to a living in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, by reason of his 
piety and usefulness. Government offered 
to appoint him if he would declare his ad- 
hesion to the national system. The gen- 
tleman, though he had never taken any ac- 
tive part, felt it his duty to state that he 
was conscientiously opposed to the princi- 
ples of the national system, but he offered 
to enter the parish unprejudiced and un- 
pledged, there to labour, as God would en- 
able him, for the salvation of the people; 
and appealing to the good sense of the 
Lord Lieutenant, if the candid, honest 
avowal of his conscientious principles ought 
not to be a better recommendation to his 
favour, than a feigned, hollow pretension 
of attachment to the national system. In 
reply he was informed that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was pleased with his letter, and was 
most anxious to give him the living, but 
could not do so unless he was a decided 
supporter of the National Board. Now 
he (Mr. Hamilton) would ask, was this just 
or right? Was this doing justice to the 
Church ? Was this allowing to the Church 
the free and independent action which be- 
longed to it, and which was its right ? 
Was this constitutional? Had Govern- 
ment any right to force a system upon the 
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country by such means as this? Was it 
right as regards the church people in that 
parish? They were deprived of the ser- 
vices of an honest and conscientious man 
by reason of the objections he entertained 
to the national system of education. Some 
years ago, when the question of church 
patronage in Ireland was brought before 
the House by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, then at the 
head of the Government, had used very 
strong language on this subject. He had 
used the following words :— 

“T would be sorry to place the dispensation of 
church patronage on grounds so base. I wished 
it to be dispensed on the only justifiable grounds, 
that is to say, upon the grounds of ability, activity, 
and purity of life in the clergyman. Convinced 
that if preferment were made to depend upon a 
clergyman’s subscribing to any particular opin- 
ions, or set of opinions, as a test of his fitness for 
preferment, all hope of success in our object, by 
means of church preferment, must be at an end.” 
But he (Mr. Hamilton) was happy to say 
these attempts to corrupt the Church had 
not succeeded. Last year the petition 
from the clergy was signed by 1,595 out 
of 2,040 clergymen. This year it is signed 
by 1,730. Last year 64,000 laymen of 
the Established Chureh in Ireland ap- 
proached the House through a respectful 
petition, setting forth the injustice under 
which they suffer, and praying for redress; 
this year the signatures affixed to the lay 
petition was 71,000. In addition to this, 
many petitions had been presented this 
year from parents of children attending 
the schools of the Church Education So- 
ciety, a large number of those parents be- 
ing, and calling themselves, Roman Catho- 
lies and Presbyterians, stating that they 
approved for their children of the Serip- 
tural character of the Church education 
schools, and complaining that they have 
no advantage from the publie grant. Now, 
he would again implore Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to reconsider this important ques- 
tion. They would have to do so at last. 
The Church in both countries had a right 
to freedom in instruction. It could not be 
that the Established Church was to be the 
only one to which that freedom was not to 
be given. All other churches, all other de- 
nominations had claimed it, and their claim 
was allowed. The very officials of Govern- 
ment in the educational department ac- 
knowledge and recognise the very prin- 
ciple which it was his object to assert for 
the Established Church. What says Mr. 
Marshall, the Roman Catholic inspector of 
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Roman Catholic schools in England and 
Wales, in his general report for last year, 
just laid on the table of the House? = Mr. 
Marshall says— 


«No one who recognises the office of the mi- | 
nisters of religion as the natural guardians and 
instructors of the children of the poor, can blame 
the jealous solicitude with which they acquit | 
themselves of their special responsibilities. ‘ The j 
clergy prove that they are animated by the true | 
spirit of their mission (said M. de Salvandy, him- | 
self the Minister of Public Instruction in a neigh- 
bouring country), whenever they evince their sus- 
ceptibility in matters relating to education.’ ” 





And it was a recent observation of the Due 
de Broglie, a not less eminent authority— 
**that wherever liberty of conscience is included 
in the catalogue of constitutional principles, there 
liberty of instruction must exist together with it, 
both by strict justice and wise policy. It is, 
therefore, both the duty and the constitutional 
privilege of the clergy to scrutinise with peculiar 
vigilance whatsoever affects the education of the 
poor, or is capable of modifying its scope and 
character.” 

These were the deliberate opinions of the 
Roman Catholic inspector in England. 
The common sense and justice of them, he 
(Mr. Hamilton) thought no one could deny. 
He ealled upon the House of Commons to 
apply those principles fairly and justly to | 
the case of the clergy and laity of the Es- | 
tablished Church in Ireland, and he would | 
not allow himself to believe that in urging 
so just a cause he could fail in being ulti- 
mately successful. 

Amendment proposed— 





“To leave out from the word ‘'That’ to the | 
end of the Question, in order to add the words | 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, | 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to di- | 
rect that such a modification of the system of } 
National Edueation in Ireland may be made as 
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earried out by acceding to this Motion, 
than it would be by refusing it. In con. 
sidering the justice of the case, it should 
be borne in mind that they were now un- 
dertaking the great national duty of edu- 
cating the people of this country, not 
merely through the medium of public in. 
stitutions, but also by the aid of the na. 
tional funds. That being so, it was posi- 
tively incumbent on them to see that the 
principles on which they proceeded were 
perfectly fair, sound, and just; and when 
they had ascertained those principles, they 
were bound to apply them equally and 
equitably to every part of the kingdom, 
Now, the policy which they had pursued 
with regard to England, was totally dif- 
ferent from that which they had pursued 
with regard to Ireland. The system adopt- 
ed in England was based on religious 
toleration ; that adopted in Ireland, if not 
based upon, at least had resulted in, reli- 
gious exclusion. In England, the Govern- 
ment extends its aid to the various religi- 
ous bodies of different denominations, pro- 
portioning only the amount of that aid to 
the contributions and exertions which they 
make for themselves. In Ireland, the 
case is quite the reverse. There the Go- 
vernment has confined its aid to one com- 
bined and exclusive plan; and the conse- 
quence is, and always must be, that, with 
regard to the daily condition of the schools, 


| there is no religion as part of the system 


—no competition among those who belong 
to them—and no toleration towards. those 
who differ. Such a system we should not 
endure for one moment. But, when it 
was proposed, some years ago, to establish 
|in this country a united system, like the 


may remove the conscientious objections which a | national system of Ireland, the : Govern- 
large proportion of the Clergy and Laity of the | ment resisted the attempt, alleging most 
Established Church entertain to that system as/ truly that any such system must neces- 
at present carried into operation; or otherwise, | sarily fail. The Government were giving 


that means may be taken to enable those of the | i Pagid: ; 
Clergy and Laity of the Established Church, who | to Dissenters in England a part of the 


entertain such conscientious objections, to extend | publie funds for educational purposes, 
the blessings of Scriptural Education in Ire-| while it was refusing such assistance to 
land,” the members of the Established Church in 
instead thereof. Ireland. Could such a system be just, and 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had great! if it were not just, ought the House of 
pleasure in seconding the Motion: first,on! Commons to sanction its continuance ? 
the ground of justice, and secondly, on that | In considering the question as one of po- 
of policy. As an act of justice it was due! licy, he had no doubt that the system car- 
to a loyal, faithful, and devoted set of men, | ried out in Ireland was proposed with the 
that the assistance which was extended to} most worthy object, namely, that of giving 
others so liberally, should not be withheld | a united instruction to children of all creeds, 
altogether from them. As an act of po-! in order that they might grow up together 
licy, he firmly believed that the very|in peace, harmony, and goodwill. If he 
system of education which the Govern-| thought such an object could be accom- 
ment wished to establish would be better] plished by means of the national system, 
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he would support that system; but the at- 
tempt had failed, and he believed that any 
similar attempt would also fail. On this 
point he spoke confidently, having com- 
pared the results of the two systems now 
in operation in Ireland. The church schools 
had succeeded admirably where the na- 
tional schools had signally failed. The 
national schools had failed, because one of 
two things must always happen under such 
a system of education. They must either 
exclude religion altogether from the school, 
as a part of school teaching, or else they 
must allow it with separate tutors, on se- 
parate days, set apart for the purpose. 
By shutting out religion altogether, they 
would alienate those who thought religion 
ought to form a part of education ; who 
thought it dangerous to plant the tree of 
knowledge unless you permitted the tree 
of life to grow along withit. By separat- 
ing religious education from secular, they 
would show, in a more striking manner, 
the points of disagreement; and hence an 
impression would be produced on the minds 
of the children, that whatever agreement 
there might be between the two parties in 
secular matters, on religious subjects, and 
on those alone, there was nothing between 
them in common. In the church schools 
a united system of education had been 
carried out; and, whilst in eleven-twelfths 
of the national schools united instruction 
had not been secured, what was the result 
with regard to the church schools ? In the 
year 1839 the number of church schools 
was 825; the number of children on the 
rolls was 43,627, of whom no less than 
10,868 were Roman Catholic children. In 
1844 the number of schools had increased 
to 1812; the number of children on the 
rolls was 104,968, of whom 13,668 were 
children of Protestant Dissenters, and 
32,834 children of Roman Catholics. In 
1848, when were made the last re- 
turns, there were 1,861 church schools, 
and 120,202 children, including 15,713 
children of Protestant Dissenters, and 
46,367 children of Roman Catholics. So 
that in point of fact, nearly a moiety of 
the children belonged to the Roman Ca- 
tholie population of Ireland. One other ob- 
servation forces itself upon us. In the year 
1831 the old system of education was abo- 
lished on the ground that it was exclusive, 
and the present system was substituted for 
it. Previous to that period scriptural edu- 
cation was the general rule from which 
there was no exception. In order to carry 
out a united system, which he had shown 
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to be impossible under Government grants, 
another exclusive plan had been in effect 
reared in the place of that which was de- 
stroyed; but here is the difference, the 
exclusive plan which prevailed prior to 
1831 was an exclusive plan based on 
scriptural education, whereas the exclusive 
plan now embodied in the national schools 
was a plan from which the Scriptures were 
practically excluded. That was a marked 
distinction; and can it be right? All that 
was asked for by this Motion was, that 
the members of the Established Church in 
Ireland should have the same advantages 
with regard to education as were enjoyed 
by the Roman Catholics and Dissenters in 
this country, and to the funds which were 
granted for that purpose. Was there any- 
thing unreasonable in such a request ? 
Let them endeavour to assimilate the prac- 
tice, the principles, and the regulations by 
which the schools of the whole empire 
were administered. Let them, in this, as 
in everything else, make England and 
Ireland as near as possible identical. 
“ Ego vero hoc cupio, ut in hae re et omnibus 
aliis, 
Quam maxime unam facere, nos hane familiam, 
Colere, adjuvare, adjungere.”” 
Seeing then the proposition submitted to 
the House was better caleulated to unite 
the children of various creeds in one school 
than the miscalled national system was 
doing in Ireland; and seeing that it is due 
to our own Church in Ireland to confer 
upon them the same assistance as that 
which is conceded freely and liberally to 
those who dissent from it here in England, 
he could not but wish that the Motion 
should be carried, if they had any regard 
for fairness and consistency, for prudence 
and policy, for equity and justice. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in his eloquent ad- 
dress, had stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin to supersede the ex- 
isting system of education in Ireland; it 
was because either of the alternatives pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend would have the de- 
cided effect of superseding the existing sys- 
tem, that he (Sir W. Somerville) would ask 
the House not to give their assent to the 
Motion. Before he offered any observa- 
tions on the speeches of his hon. Friend, 
and of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken, he would ask the 
House to consider what was the system 
which his hon. Friend proposed to super- 
sede. Notwithstanding what the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
hurst said, the national system of education 
professed to be, and in his opinion actually 
was, an united system of education. Hon. 
Gentlemen who were conversant with the 
history of Ireland must remember the vari- 
ous abortive attempts that were made to 
establish an united system; and it was not 
until the present was introduced by Lord 
Stanley, to whom the country was under 
the deepest obligations for it, that the 
sympathies of the people of Ireland had 
ever been enlisted in favour of a system of 
education established in that country. The 
system had now been in operation 18 years, 
it had extended its roots far and wide, 
thousands of schools existed under it, and 
hundreds of thousands of scholars received 
the benefit of it, and it was not alone an 
ordinary species of education which it af- 
forded; but many kinds of industrial edu- 
cation, most useful, were taught, to the 
great advantage of the poor people. What, 
then, was the modification his hon. Friend 
proposed? He thought it might be ga- 
thered from that paragraph of the petition 
which his hon. Friend had presented, signed 
by 1,750 of the clergy of the Church of 
Ireland, which spoke of — 


“The avowed concession to the authority of 


the Church of Rome in the Holy Scriptures being 
excluded from the supposed national schools dur- 
ing the hours of attendance.” 

But the modification which the hon. Gen- 
tleman would so propose would be the com- 
pulsory reading of the Scriptures in the 
schools connected with the National Board. 
Now he (Sir W. Somerville) denied alto- 
gether that the Bible was excluded from 
them. The Bible might be and was con- 
stantly read in them, but the rule was that 
no child should be compelled to read the 
Scriptures or attend any religious instruc- 
tion without the consent of its parent. 
Respect for the rights of conscience was the 
foundation of the present system, and the 
moment they invaded that principle, the 
system would fall to the ground. He had 
the highest respect for the clergy of Ire- 
land, and he wished they had taken a dif- 
ferent view of this system —it was a 
great misfortune and a great mistake 
that they were so opposed to it. It 
was a great misfortune to the people of 
the country and to the Established Church 
itself; but there was no reason to suppose, 
when the system was established, that it 
would encounter the hostility of the Church; 
for the system of the non-compulsory read- 
ing of the Scriptures was adopted in the 
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University of Dublin, in the workhouses, 
and in the gaols. His second objection to 
the resolution was the proposed substitu. 
tion of what was termed ‘ the denomina. 
tional system ’”’ in place of the present, 
If they had a separate system as regarded 
the Established Church, they must have a 
separate one for the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
another for the Presbyterians; nay, it was 
not clear that they must not also continue 
their grants to those who were in favour of 
an united system; and then, what would be 
the state of the poor Protestants who were 
thinly seattered over the southern and 
western districts of Ireland? His hon, 
Friend had asserted that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were not in favour of the 
united system. His (Sir W. Somerville’s) 
opinion was that the great body of them 
were in favour of it. If they were not, 
their opinions had greatly changed; for on 
a former oceasion, when his hon. Friend 
made the same assertion, he had stated 
that one of the objections of the united Ca- 
tholic body to the establishment of May- 
nooth was that the system would not be 
an united system. He thought, too, it 
was not fair to say that those clergy of the 
Established Church who were in favour of 
the present system acted in opposition to 
their ordination vow, or upheld a system 
they thought unsafe. His hon. Friend 
said he approached this question with 
moderation, and was aware that great al- 
lowance should be made for difference of 
opinion on this delicate subject. He (Sir 
W. Somerville) could not help thinking, 
when his hon. Friend applied those expres- 
sions to Gentlemen who differed from him 
in this respect, many of whom, he must 
know, were most religious and conscientious 
men, that he must have forgotten the rule 
he himself laid down. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he never 
meant to impute to those who conscienti- 
ously approved of the national system, that 
they were regardless of their ordination 
vows; but he said that those who were op- 
posed to the national system were opposed 
to it, among other grounds, on this, that 
they considered that to adopt it would in- 
volve a violation of their ordination vows. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE was sorry ifhe 
had mis-stated anything his hon. Friend 
had said. His hon. Friend had also al- 
luded to the mode in which the Lord 
Lieutenant had bestowed his patronage in 
reference to this subject; but he must say 
that he did not think it surprising that, when 
men of equal piety looked to the patronage 
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at the disposal of the Crown, those should 
be chosen who were favourable to the system 
which the Lord Lieutenant thought essential 
to the well-being of the people of Ireland. 
He differed, too, from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Midhurst in 
supposing that the Motion of his hon. 
Friend would not have the effect of super- 
seding the entire system of national educa- 
tion in Ireland. He believed that such 


would be the effect; and, considering that | 


that would not be conducive to the inter- 
ests of the people of Ireland, and consider- 
ing, also, the good the present system had 


distributed throughout the country, he, 
hoped the House would not assent to the | 


Motion. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right | 


hon. Gentleman had assumed that the 
adoption of his hon. Friend’s Motion would 
supersede the national system of education 
in Ireland. He did not think they were 
precluded by any single allegation in the 
petition from so modifying the distribution, 
and so altering the mode of management 
of the grant for educational purposes in 
Ireland as to enable those who conscien- 
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|that, to withhold the word of God, was 
essentially to serve the people ; for ‘* man 
lives not by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
He maintained that the conduct of the 
Government in practically excluding religi- 
ous teaching in these schools, was incon- 
sistent with the repeated decisions of the 
House against irreligious education. The 
rules of the Irish Board provided that the 
Bible, during the regular school hours, 
should be excluded if the parent of one 
child out of 100, or out of 1,000, demanded 
it; and although the parent of every other 
child prayed for the use of the Bible, the 
patron was empowered, nevertheless, to 
exclude the Bible from the schoolhouse. 
If the modifications prayed for were agreed 
‘to, he contended that it would not in any- 
/way supersede these schools ; it would be 
' merely a concession to the religious scruples 
‘of the Church of England which it was 
‘fairly entitled to claim. The rules and 
| regulations which had been framed for the 
| management of the national schools, were 
/not strictly in accordance with the letter 
lof Lord Stanley ; and, in their evidence 


tiously objected to the existing system to | before a Parliamentary Committee in 1835, 
introduce such alterations as seemed to! Mr. Blake and Mr. Wyse, two of the Go- 


them desirable and necessary. He asked | vernment Commissioners, admitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of | such was the fact. Why, so strong was 
State for the Home Department, whether | the feeling of the noble Lord at the head 
he considered it impossible to frame some | of the Government as to the importance 
system which would meet the objection of | and necessity of respecting the religious 
the Church Education Society ? He main- | scruples of others, that he would sacrifice 
tained that there was no difficulty what- | to it the Christian character of that House 


ever in doing so. The Church Education 
Society in Ireland claimed to be treated in 
the same manner as the Church of Eng- 
land was treated through the grants to the 
National Society, and had been refused. 
It claimed to be treated as the Dissenters 
of England had been, and were, treated 
in the British and Foreign School Society, 
and had been refused. It claimed to be 
treated in the same way as the Roman Ca- 
tholic minority in England was treated in 
the Poor-school Committee, and it had been 
refused. There were three propositions, 
either of which the Government might adopt 
without impairing the usefulness of these 
schools in Ireland; and their refusal to 
accede to any of them showed that the 
conduct pursued by the Government in 
Ireland was inconsistent with the conduct 
they pursued in England. It appeared 
that, after an experience of 18 years, no 
less than 1,700 out of 2,000 clergymen, 
and 72,000 of the laity, had petitioned 
against the present system. They believed 


‘to admit a gentleman of the Jewish per- 
suasion, who, he had gvod reason to be- 
lieve, did not represent the feelings of the 
Jewish community in this country, al- 
though the entire number, out of a popu- 
lation of 29 millions, was only 40,000. But 
take the whole 40,000 Jews, and they 
were not half the number of members of 
the Established Church in Ireland who 
prayed to be relieved from the present 
system. If the noble Lord was ready to 
make such a concession for the sake of a 
single member of the Jewish persuasion, 
he maintained that he was doubly bound 
to make some concession to the religious 
scruples of the large body of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. It had been 
urged by some, that because the Church 
in Ireland was possessed of some property, 
that, therefore, she ought not to be allowed 
to participate in grants of the public money, 
although those grants were drawn from 
the taxes to which they contributed so 
largely. Yet the Church of England, 
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which was much more wealthy, was not 
barred from public grants on that account; 
and, therefore, wealth was not considered 
@ disqualification in their eyes. But he 
had much stronger evidence on that point. 
Where was the evidence of any poverty of 
the Roman Catholic body? It was in vain 
for them to talk of the poverty of the Ro- 
man Catholies, when he saw around him 
springing up every day colleges, monas- 
teries, convents, cathedrals, and schools. 
Let them not, then, plead poverty as the 
ground of exclusion, because that reli- 
gious body had a large and increasing pro- 
perty, as was evident to their eyes; and 
when they granted to the Roman Catholics 
a system of education on terms of their 
own dictation, it was in vain for the Go- 
vernment to come forward and say that 
the Irish Church should not participate in 
the bounty of the State for educational 
purposes. It could not be truly urged that 
those restrictions which constituted the 
system were necessary to prevent Protest- 
ant ascendancy in Ireland. For, in the 
same breath, they declared by their acts, 
that the Protestants were so few, and the 
Church had so few communicants, that, 
far from fearing her power, her teaching 
the opinions of those in communion with 
her might be safely disregarded. In fact, 
many of the hon. Members in that House 
urged that the Church should be altogether 
abolished, because it had so few adherents. 
It was pleaded in favour of the Jews, that, 
although wealthy, they did not seek ascend- 
ancy, and might, therefore, be safely ad- 
mitted to legislative power. Look, on the 
other hand, at the Roman Catholics. Was 
there no fear of Catholic domination in 
Ireland ¢ The Roman Catholic body sought 
ascendancy ; but their doing so was no 
disqualification, according to the English 
practice. He contended that the compul- 
sion exercised by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood upon the Government of the 
day was the cause of the present system 
being carried out. Why, it was shown by 
Lord Stanley’s letter that it was the free 
use of the Scriptures which made the Ro- 
man Catholic priests seek the destruction 
of the Kildare-street School system ; and 
that they had effected. Did not that show 
clearly the dominant spirit of the Catholic 
clergy, and had not the Roman Catholic 
Church lately declared herself dominant in 
Malta? He called upon that House—the 
majority of which were connected with the 
Church of England—and he appealed to 
them as a Christian State, to restore the 
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reading of the Scriptures to those schools, 
There was no difficulty in so modifying the 
system as to meet the case of the Church 
Education Society as a separate denomi- 
nation: 1. As regarded vested schools, 
A separate form of trust-deed should be 
prepared for schools in connexion with the 
Church Education Society, permitting the 
patron to enforce the reading of Holy 
Scripture, but prohibiting the use of cate- 
chisms or other books of peculiar religious 
instruction, except on one day in each 
week. 2. With regard to non-vested 
schools. The rules respecting religious 
instruction to be cancelled. Thus leaving 
each patron or manager at liberty to give 
such religious instruction as he may deem 
proper. They fancied that the corn laws 
stood in the way of the people obtaining 
an ample supply of food. Le differed from 
those who entertained that opinion. They 
swept away the corn laws, as they said 
they offered restrictions against the food 
that sustained the body of the people. He 
said that they had no right to refuse now 
to give to the members of the Church of 
Ireland that sustenance of the mind which 
they asked for, unless they sacrificed the 
free use of that holy Book which they be- 
lieved to be essential as the means of their 
salvation. For these reasons he would 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin. 

Mr. E. H. STANLEY: Sir, I may be 
permitted to assure this House—I am cer- 
tain that it is not necessary for me to as- 
sure either my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Midhurst, or my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire— 
with what real reluctance, with what deep 
and sincere regret, with what unfeigned 
diffidence and distrust in my own judg- 
ment and in my own abilities, when weighed 
in the balance against theirs, I find my- 
self compelled—notwithstanding addresses 
whose ability requires no tribute from me 
—notwithstanding objections whose valid- 
ity, to a certain extent, I admit, while 
at the same time believing those objections 
to be overruled by other and more weighty 
considerations of national policy—to record 
my vote in opposition to the resolution of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin; and in defence of that system, 
justly, I believe, called a system of na- 
tional education in Ireland, which is now 
supported, but which was not originally 
framed or introduced, by the Members of 
Her Majesty’s present Government. Sir, 
when hon. Gentlemen recollect by whom 
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it was that that system was originally in- 
troduced into Ireland, they will not, I hope, 
accuse me of undue presumption if I ven- 
ture to address to the House a few words 
in its defence; and remembering as | do 


that the resolution of the hon. Gentleman 


is based upon the principle of toleration 
for opinions conscientiously entertained, I 
hope that I, too, may be permitted to 
claim the benefit of that principle, and that 


he will extend to me his toleration for that | 


conscientious difference of opinion which 
on this subject exists between us. Sir, I 
confess that I was a little surprised by 
some of the arguments employed by my 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire as against the national system. 
My hon. Friend concurred in the opinion 
expressed by the hon. and learned Member 
for the University, that the system estab- 
lished in 1832 was irreligious—unscriptu- 
ral, and therefore ought never to have 
been established. Now, these are very 
weighty objections, and such as well de- 
serve the attention of the House; but hav- 
ing heard them urged, and having heard 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire express his full concurrence 
in their justice, I certainly was not a little 


astonished when my hon. Friend proceeded 
to take another ground of objection against 
the proceedings of the present and of other 
Governments, and to object to the policy 
which they had pursued, not because they 
had adhered to this irreligious, unscriptu- 
ral, objectionable system, but because they 


had departed from it. My hon. Friend 
first complained that the system had been 
established; and then he changed his 
ground and complained again, not that it 
had been established, but that having been 
established, it had been departed from. I 
must say, Sir, that these two objections 
seem to me a little contradictory the one 
of the other. Again, I have heard it 
stated in the course of this debate, that 
the Bible has been altogether excluded 
from the national schools in Ireland. Now, 
I must say that I entertain very great 
doubts as to the accuracy of that state- 
ment. I have been looking very carefully 
into the reports of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine into the rules and the 
mode in which education is disseminated 
in the national schools, and I find from 
those reports that the only sense in which 
it can be said that the Bible is excluded 
is this—that when Scriptural instruction 
is given, the Roman Catholic children, the 
parents of those children, have the option 
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of saying that they shall not attend. Now, 
I confess I do not see how this can be 
called an exclusion of the Bible; and, con- 
sidering that the resolution is grounded on 
the principle of toleration to all*conscien- 
tious opinions, I very much doubt if that 
principle would be strengthened by any 
regulation making it compulsory upon Ro- 
man Catholic children to attend during the 
reading of the Scriptures. Sir, I think 
that in discussing a plan of national edu- 
cation it is a matter of some importance 
to consider two points, neither of which I 
have yet heard alluded to in this debate: 
first, what was the system superseded 
by that now in existence; and next, if 
you abolish the existing system, what is it 
that you propose to substitute? I will, 
with the permission of the House, endea- 
vour to show the intention and the spirit 
in which the national schools were insti- 
tuted. I find a statement made by the 
Secretary for Ireland in 1831, in the de- 
bate which took place on the establish- 
meet of these schools, from which I will 
read an extract :— 

“The opinion expressed by the Commissioners 
of 1812, is that no plan of education for Ireland, 
however wisely contrived in other respects, can 
be carried into operation, unless it be an avowed 
part of it that no attempt shall be made to disturb 
the peculiar religious feelings of any sect in the 
country. ‘Their report, therefore, is in favour of 
the expediency of devising some system of mental 
instruction, from which all suspicion of a wish to 
convert the children should be banished. In every 
word uttered by the Commissioners of 1812, the 
Commissioners in 1824 and 1825, the Committee 
of the House in 1828, and the Committee of my 
right hon. Friend (Lord Monteagle) in 1830 on 
the state of the poor in Ireland, all concurred.” 


Well, then, it appears, that from 1812 
down to the establishment of the present 
national school system, there has been a 
general and unanimous concurrence of 
opinion that no system could ever be ex- 
pected to succeed which was founded upon 
a principle of proselytism, Sir, in order 
to ascertain how far the then existing 
schools complied with those terms of ac- 
knowledged necessity, I must go back to 
a somewhat earlier period. Previous to 
1786, I believe it can hardly be said 
that any general system of education ex- 
isted in Ireland. In 1786 a society was 
founded in Dublin, on very liberal and 
tolerant principles, but of small extent; 
and, however useful as a local institution, 
yet not possessed of sufficient funds or of 
sufficient influence to entitle it to be called 
a national society. On the principles of 
this society was established, in 1811, an- 
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other, afterwards widely known as the Kil- 
dare-street Society, the leading features of 
which I will state to the House. Their 
first principle was that of united educa- 
tion—of which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, speaking in 1850, declares himself to 
despair, but of which Irishmen in the year 
1811 entertained a better opinion. Another 
principle was that the Scriptures should be 
read—read without note or comment. But, 
at the same time, I must observe that the 
rules which appear on this subject are very 
vague and undefined on this most difficult 
and delicate question. It was left perfectly 
optional with the teacher what part of the 
Scriptures should be read, when it should 
be read, and who should read it. What 
the society may have been at first, I do not 
exactly know, but after some years it fel! 
exclusively into the hands of Protestants. 
The Roman Catholic laity, and still more 
—as was natural—the Roman Catholic 
clergy, protested on this ground against its 
adoption by the State, as a means of giving 
national instruction. Another objection 
arose. The society had, at the time of its 
establishment, disclaimed all intention of 
proselytising. But it appears that after a 
certain time it became united with another 
society for the diffusion of religious instruc- 
tion, called the London Hibernian Society, 
of which, and of its labours, I must ac- 
knowledge that I have not been able to 
discover anything except the one important 
and significant fact, that it expressly de- 
clared itself to be what the Kildare-street 
Society as expressly declared itself not to 
be—namely, a proselytising society. Now, 
Sir, I do not dispute the right of a private 
body, acting for the promotion of a public 
object which they considered as desirable, 
to ally itself with any other society whose 
objects might coincide with their own. 
But I do say, that after this union was 
effected—when the Kildare-street Society 
had recognised a principle which at an 
earlier period of its existence it disclaimed, 
and when, as I shall shortly be able to 
prove, it had in consequence wholly lost 
the confidence of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation of Ireland, the Government of 
England, which had previously supported 
it by public grants, was not only entitled 
but bound to take that change into con- 
sideration. In 1830, before any step was 
taken by the Government, a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the state of 
Ireland, and numerous witnesses were ex- 
amined on the subject of education. The 
first of these whose testimony I shall cite 
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is Mr. Musgrave, who states himself to be 
a resident Irish proprietor. He is asked 
(question 1117)— 

“ Would not the success of any scheme depend 

entirely on the exclusion of sectarian or religious 
controversies 7—Yes? I have established two 
schools, and I never have any difficulty. On what 
principle do you manage them ?—I tell the people 
if they wish to read the Scriptures they can do so, 
but I do not insist upon it. Do you think, under 
that system, it is more likely that the number of 
Seripture readers will be increased, than by making 
it obligatory upon them ?—I should think ulti- 
mately it will, though perhaps not in the first in- 
stance.” 
Again, Sir, I must give the corroborating 
testimony of Captain Owen, a magistrate 
of thirteen years’ standing. I must pre- 
mise that he is speaking in reference to 
certain jealousies which he alleges to exist 
against the Kildare-street Society. His 
examination is as follows :— 

“ Was that cause (of existing jealousy) arising 

from the regulation of the society which rendered 
Scripture reading in the school a necessary ingre- 
dient ?—Sceripture reading in the school has been 
always the point on which the difference arose 
solely. Do you consider that that attempt at com- 
pulsory Scripture reading has tended to increase 
the reading of the Scriptures, or rather to check 
the circulation of the Scriptures ?—Certainly not 
to increase it, as far as my observation goes. And 
it has tended to increase this jealousy to which 
you have adverted ?—It has certainly been the 
cause of that.” 
I am afraid that I may weary the House 
with these statements; but hon. Members 
will recollect that this is cumulative evi- 
dence. It proves nothing that one or other 
magistrate or proprietor should give an 
opinion against an educational system; but 
it proves a great deal that men of different 
ranks, different opinions, different inter- 
ests, and different prejudices, should all 
unite in one single expression of opinion 
on this subject. I now turn to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Barrow, an inspector general 
of fisheries on the southern coast :— 

“ Has not this condition of obligatory Scripture 
reading, independently of the spiritual want and 
principles of the parties, led to those difficulties 
you have described at the present moment ?—Cer- 
tainly, that was the sole impediment. Do you con- 
ceive it has a tendency to increase Scripture read- 
ing ?—Quite the contrary. There never was a 
more effectual mode of discouraging the reading 
of the Scriptures than by attempting to enforce 
it.” 


I particularly recommend this last extract 
to the attention of my hon. Friend. I 
wish now to draw the particular atten- 
tion of my hon. Friend to the examina- 
tion of another witness, M. De la Cour, a 
gentleman long resident in Cork. He was 
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asked whether: the description of schools 
hitherto used had occasioned any distrust 
amongst the Roman Catholic population in 
Ireland? The answer he gave was— 

“ A great deal. The people entertain a great 


distrust of them, under the apprehension that the 
spirit of proselytism prevailed in them.” 
He was then asked— 

“Do you consider that the system of compul- 
sory Scriptural reading has led to this apprehen- 
sion?” 

The answer he gave was— 

“ T have long been of opinion that compulsory 

Scriptural reading was not likely to obtain the 
object for which it was intended.” 
Here there were three successive testi- 
monies exactly of the same effect. But 
there was one gentleman examined, whose 
evidence is soimportant that I cannot pass 
itover. It is the testimony of a man who 
was admitted to be so well informed upon 
the subject, that though a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, I am sure that 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin will look upon his state- 
ment as most valuable. I allude to the 
‘Right Rev. James Doyle, Roman Catholic 
bishop. The following examination of 
this witness took place :— 

‘« Has the present system, under which the par- 
liamentary grants are administered, in your opin- 
ion tended to promote the cause of education gen- 
erally in Ireland ?—I believe it is well known to 
every Member of Parliament that the public funds 
that are now, and have been for years past, given 
to acertain society in Dublin to promote the edu- 
cation of the poor in Ireland, are applied to the 
building, and improving, and supporting of schools 
which are frequented by few or none of the Ro- 
man Catholic population. There is no doubt 
these funds have contributed to the advancement 
of the cause of education among the people who 
are not of our Church ; but to us they are useless.” 


[This is the point for which I cited the ex- 
tract |— 


“Indeed, if they had been merely useless, I do not 
think we should have complained ; but they have 
been sources of numberless jealousies and conflicts 
between inferiors and superiors, sometimes of per- 
secutions by landlords of their tenants, and of ill 
will on the part of the tenants towards the land- 
lord ; altogether, they have been productive of so 
mueh evil and discord, that I think it would be 
most desirable to put an end to it.” 


I think that these statements are the more 
important, inasmuch as I have not seen a 
particle of evidence brought forward on 
the other side, Out of a large number of 
Witnesses, whose evidence is compiled in a 
ponderous blue book, all exactly showing 
the same facts, and each witness confirm- 
ing the other, there is not one particle of 
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evidence produced upon the other side, or 
in favour of the Kildare-street schools. 
Seeing, then, the impartial judgment of so 
many witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee of 1830 upon education is exactly 
in favour of the one system—seeing that 
they gave a unanimous opinion against 
the system which formerly existed, I think 
there is a very strong primd facie ground 
for an alteration of that system, and there- 
fore for the substitution of the national 
system that is now adopted in Ireland, 
But there is something more besides this 
evidence. Looking to the last report of 
the authorities of the Kildare-street schools, 
I find the following extract :— 

“ In 1830 the Kildare-street schools were 1620. 
Of these 240 were in Munster, 112 in Connaught, 
247 in Leinster, 1021 in Protestant Ulster. ‘The 
pupils were 133,000. Munster had 16,000 ; 
Connaught, 11,000; Leinster, 22,000; Ulster, 
84,000 ;” 
or two-thirds of the whole. I am anxious 
to see how this fact can be overcome by 
the hon. Gentleman. I had the curiosity 
to read the report of a debate that took 
place upon this subject two years ago. I 
certainly did not find any allusion to the 
fact to which I have just referred in the 
speech of the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin; but I do find it stated in 
that speech, and stated with an air of 
something like triumph, that out of the 
whole number who attended those schools 
in Ireland more than one-half were Roman 
Catholics. Well, what is the whole pro- 
portion of the population in Ireland? Is 
it not quite apparent that the schools at- 
tended in only equal numbers by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants must be schools 
which do not give equal benefit to the 
whole population? I think that I have 
now sufficiently shown that the system ex- 
isting previously to the establishment of 
the national schools in Ireland cannot be 
defended upon the grounds of either justice 
or policy. And here I may rest my case. 
I have not heard from any one person 
opinions in favour of the old system. Un- 
less, then, we are prepared with a proper 
substitute, we have no right to demand a 
change in the present system. I will not 
enter into any defence of the local and 
educational working of the existing system 
of education beyond what I have already 
advanced, I will leave that part of the 
subject to those who have had greater ex- 
perience than myself. But that the na- 
tional schools have worked incomparably 
better than any system that has existed 
before their establishment in Ireland, I do 
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not entertain a shadow of a doubt. AsI!days ago, been decided by an overwhelm. 
have said before, I have not heard of a jing majority, that an Irish institution which 
single proposal that can be considered as had long existed should be abolished ; and 
an effectual substitute for these schools. ! that vote was given on the ground that 
What are the means of education it was | Ireland and England should be assimilated, 
possible to give? It is certainly possible If the question now under discussion were 
to give a merely secular education; but | viewed as a Church question, he might re- 
that [ apprehend hon. Gentlemen on this| mind the House, that throughout Irish 
side the House would hardly desire. It is’ history it appeared to have been thought 
equally possible to establish schools for|a matter of great moment to assimilate 
the exclusive benefit of Protestant children. the Churches of the respective countries, 
That, I assume, is not desired by hon. That was the object of the greatest states- 
Gentlemen, and, at all events, would not | man that ever administered the affairs of 
be endured by the people of England. | Ireland; and it was permitted him so to 
What, then, is the alternative ¢ Only one. | assimilate the Churches, which had since 
We have it in our power to follow the sys-| remained the same in doctrine, discipline, 
tem which, under different circumstances, and formularies. But by setting up a dis- 
is carried out in England—I mean that of | tinct system of education in England and 
establishing separate schools for Protes- | in Ireland, they took a course tending to 
tants and Roman Catholics. I think that | disunite those Churches. The difference 
the one objection to that system, that it; between education in Englard and educa- 
does away with the principle of combined | tion in Ireland was very perplexing. His 
education, is in itself very important; but hon. Friend, who had just spoken with so 


I have another objection to the proposal | 
before the House, and to which I think the | 
hon. Member himse!f will attach much im- | 
portance. In those parts of Ireland with 

which I am acquainted—I will go further, | 
and say that as regards two-thirds of Ire- 


i 


land—throughout that wide-spread country | 


in which the Roman Catholic population 
possess a predominating, I will not say an 
overpowering, majority over the Protes- 
tants, if we attempt to establish separate 
schools of Protestants and Roman VCatho- 
lics, the effect will be to deprive the Pro- 
testants of any education at all. In those | 
parts where the Roman Catholic population 
is as 10 to l—in Tipperary, where they | 
are as 20 to 1, it would be impossible to 
get a sufficient number of Protestant chil- | 
dren together in order to establish such a | 
school, unless we can induce them to come | 
from twenty miles round. It is utterly im- 
possible, therefore, to establish with ad- | 
vantage any other system than that which | 
now exists. Such a plan as has been sug- | 
gested would be utterly impracticable. I, 
therefore, think I have succeeded in show- 
ing that the present system of education 
in Ireland is decidedly the best that, under 
the circumstances, can be adopted. 

Lorp J. MANNERS would venture to 
suggest, with reference to the line of ar- | 
gument taken in the eloquent speech of 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, that 
the real point for the consideration of the 
House was not the respective merits or 
demerits of any system heretofore or now 
established in Ireland. It had, but a few 





much ability, argued, that if the supporters 
of the Motion were not prepared to propose 
a substitute, they ought not to propose the 
abolition of what was already established. 
If he (Lord J. Manners) thought that, by 
voting for the Motion, he was doing any- 
thing to destroy the national system of 


|education in Ireland, he should not vote 


for the Motion ; but the right hon. Secre- 


tary for Ireland did not apprehend that 


such would be the result if the Motion 
were carried. For himself, he entertained 


| great doubts as to the alleged fact that the 


present system was really or virtually a 


| combined system. Reasoning 4@ priori, he 


should come to the conclusion that a com- 


| bined system, which the religious feeling 


of the people would not tolerate in Eng- 
land, would not be tolerated in Ireland. 
That opinion was confirmed by actual ex- 
perience of facts. If there were any town 
where a combined system might be fairly 
carried out, it was the town of Armagh, 
the residence of a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, and one of the Commissioners 
under the system of national education, 
and also the residence of Dr. Henry, the 
Commissioner representing the Presby- 
terian body. But the schools in Armagh 
were known by the name of Dr. Croly’s 
School and Dr. Henry’s School; and 
when he (Lord J. Manners) went over the 
schools there was not a Presbyterian or 
Episcopal child receiving education in Dr. 
Croly’s School, nor was there a Roman 
Catholic in Dr. Henry’s School. By ac- 
ceding to the Motion, the House would put 
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an end to this difference of treatment, and 
would conciliate the affections of a great, 
loyal, and peaceable body of subjects in 
Ireland. An indirect advantage of import- 
ance would also be secured. The hon. 
Gentleman who opened the debate made 
an assertion which was uncontradicted and 
unrefuted, though an attempt had been 
made to mitigate its force, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s representative in Ireland was in the 
habit of making an unqualified cordial sup- 
port of the national system of education a 
condition in the distribution of Church pat- 
ronage. That was a baneful, almost an 
immoral exercise of power ; nothing could 
be conceived more destructive of all that 
men held dear than an intimation from Her 
Majesty’s representative to a poor curate, 
that, whatever his qualifications, he must, 
in the first instance, do despite to his 
strong religious convictions, and support 
that system which he honestly believed to 
be erroneous and inconsistent with his or- 
dination vows. Such an administration of 
patronage was not only unjust but impoli- 
tic. The man who received that intimation 
left the presence-chamber surrounded by 
an atmosphere of dignity and heroism. He 
must take rank with those who agreed in 
his views, if not as a martyr, at least as a 
confessor ; and by such insane policy the 
Government swelled the ranks of those 
who opposed the system. If the Motion 
were acceded to, the Government of the 
day would not be exposed to the temptation 
he had described; and it would be a matter 
of indifference whether a clergyman agreed 
with them or not on the education ques- 
tion. The main objection that had been 
urged to the proposition of his hon. Friend 
was, that the conscientious scruples of the 
elergy were unfounded and untenable, and 
ought to be abandoned. The gentlemen 
who said that, however, were just those 
who were perpetually vindicating the rights 
of conscience, and laying it down as an 
incontrovertible rule, that no man should 
be compelled to do that from which his 
conscience dissented. In fact, the incon- 
sistencies of these gentlemen might be 
multiplied ad infinitum. In one breath 
they said that the State could not devise a 
system of education which ought to be 
given to all the children of the State ; in 
another, they said that the State could 
invent such a system. In one breath they 
asserted that the State, in granting money 
for educational purposes, was bound to con- 
sult the conscientious opinions of all; in 
another, that the State was bound annually 
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to disregard the honest, religious convic- 
tions of a great portion of its subjects. 
For himself, he could not think that the 
English Church ought to be indifferent to 
the claims of her Irish sister; and he could 
not pass over the fact that 1,700 of her 
clergy, headed by the venerable Primate, 
and 70,000 of her attached laity, felt the 
present system to be a serious invasion of 
the rights of conscience, and a sensible 
oppression upon them. It was no answer 
to their complaint to say that the system 
was working well elsewhere, and was not 
objected to by other parties. Granting 
that it was so, all they asked was, that 
facilities should be afforded them for edu- 
eating their own children according to their 
own religious convictions. That was the 
question which the House had to decide ; 
and it was one that depended, not upon 
the respective merits of this or that sys- 
tem, but upon the plain and simple view of 
justice which had been so well put by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Midhurst. As a sincere advocate of the 


union between the two countries, as a lover 
of justice, and a hater of all oppression 
and all systems of corruption and oppres- 
sion, to which he thought the rigid main- 


tenance of the present system undoubtedly 
led, he should give his cordial support to 
the Motion. 

Mr. W. FAGAN so far agreed with the 
noble Lord as to say that the Church Edu- 
tion Society should receive part of the 
grant of the public money made by this 
country, on the same ground that Church 
education in England received a similar 
grant. But he believed that such a change 
as was proposed in the system of education 
in Ireland would be exceedingly dangerous. 
He could understand how the public money 
in this country should be distributed among 
the national schools, and the British and 
Foreign Society’s schools; but he was 
sorry to say, both from his own knowledge 
and from the admission of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, that the 
case was widely different in Ireland; for 
there the system of proselytism was ex- 
tensively prevalent. In his own district 
he had heard Roman Catholie clergymen 
complain—-and the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin had confirmed the 
cause of their complaint, by saying that 
more than half the children educated in 
these schools were Roman Catholics. It 
appeared to him that there were special 
grounds for objecting to the proposition. 
If the proposition of the hon. Member for 
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the University of Dublin were admitted, 
the House could not refuse grants of money 
to Roman Catholics exclusively. There 
were religious communities in the Roman 
Catholic Church, who were bound together 
by the most sacréd vows religiously to in- 
struct the poor at all hours. Those reli- 
gious communities could not, in conse- 
quence of their religious views, accept the 
national grant under the conditions with 
which it was given. But if the Motion of the 
hon. Member were passed, those commu- 
nities, with others of the same character, 
would receive the grant, which they could 
not now receive because they were bound 
by their vows to imbue at all hours their 
pupils with the doctrine of the Roman Ca- 
tholie religion. The plain fact was, that 
the ratepayers, from whom the means of 
education must be raised, belonged to all 
denominations of religion, and that being 
so, it was impossible to provide, from the 
public resources for the use of all, any but 
a@ mixed system. Under the rules and 
practice of the present system in Ireland, 
there was abundant provision for the reli- 
gious education of all classes. [The hon. 
Member here entered into details of the 
relative numbers of Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Ireland, and the number of schools 
in which the Scriptures were read and not 
read in school hours.] The mover and 
seconder of the Motion had contradicted 
each other as to the fact of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy being opposed to the national 
scheme. The working of that system was 
giving an excellent scientific and literary 
education; and he denied the allegation 
that the Lord Lieutenant had used his 
church patronage to aid the national sys- 
tem by dispensing it to those only who would 
support that system. The bishops had the 
largest share of patronage, and the Lord 
Lieutenant but little in comparison, and it 
was not likely he would so use it. He felt 
it his duty to oppose the Motion. 

Sir W. VERNER had never considered 
this important subject as a matter of dis- 
pute between contending parties, but had 
invariably given his vote in favour of what- 
ever system of education had appeared to 
him to be the best adapted for the good of 
the people. The hon. and learned Member 
for Midhurst had made an important pro- 
position, which required consideration— 
that there should be two systems of educa- 
tion, one for England, and another for Ire- 
land. In the first place, the system of 
education in England had been of so long 
standing that it might be considered to 
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have formed the character of the British 
people ? But the Irish system had been 
one lately introduced, and, as far as he 
had been able to learn, without any benefi- 
cial result. He would ask why should that 
be the case? Why should there be two 
different systems in the two countries? A 
noble Lord in another place, connected 
with the Government, had been reported to 
have said— 

“Grants for education are intended for the 
benefit of the poor. The mass of the poor are 
Roman Catholics, and being so, by no other me- 
thod could a superior degree of education be sub- 
stituted for the imperfect mischievous education 
they were in the habit of receiving, than by a sys- 
tem which Protestants could not object to, for ex- 
tending the benefits of education to so many of 
ler Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” 

Were they to understand from that, that 
because the mass of the poor of Ireland 
were Roman Catholics, therefore, not only 
their education but that of the Protestants 
also was to be placed in the hands of the 
priests? The noble Lord, however, was 
egregiously deceived, for at the time when 
the Government joined in the cry set up 
by the priests to put down all education 
into which the Scriptures were introduced, 
he would have found that there were be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 children re- 
ceiving eduation at those schools, public 
and private, in which the reading of the 
Scriptures formed a portion of the educa- 
tion. And yet they had been told that a 
superior education had been substituted for 
an imperfect and mischievous education. 
In what respect, he would ask, was the 
system considered to be mischievous? 
Solely because the Scriptures were intro- 
duced as a part of it. He confessed he 
had never expected to live to see the day 
when a Minister of the Crown would de- 
nounce a system of education as mischiey- 
ous simply because it was based upon holy 
Scripture. le recollected perfectly well 
the Kildare-street Society’s Schools, and 
he would maintain that there never was a 
system so popular as that. He had several 
schools on his estates under that system; 
and in one county, where there were five 
schools, so strong was the feeling in their 
favour that numbers of Roman Catholic 
children applied for permission to receive 
instruction in them after the ordinary 
school hours. The national school system 
had now been on its trial for eighteen 
years, and during that time its praises had 
been loudly sounded, but always to the 
same tune, namely, the number of schools 
and the number of scholars. But they had 
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not been told that in proportion as the 
schools had increased, and the scholars 
had multiplied, the character and habits of 
the people had improved. They had not 
been told that the children had left the 
schools one particle better than they en- 
tered them—they did not hear of their 
professing any desire to preserve the peace 
of the country—they did not hear of their 
coming forward to aid the authorities to 
prevent insurrection and rebellion—of their 
giving better evidence as witnesses, or 
truer verdicts as jurors—of their profes- 
sing greater allegiance to their Sovereign, 
or greater determination to support the 
Crown and Government. When he should 
hear of these effects having been produced 
upon the people, then he would admit that 
the system might be considered to have | 
worked well. But until then he should | 
retain his present objections. He com- | 
plained of the ready attention which the | 
Government paid to the wishes of the Ro- | 
man Catholics on this subject, and of the | 
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served to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for King’s Lynn, and, 
while he could not but honour the feeling 
which had prompted it, he (Mr. Heald) 
was as much unconvinced by the force of 
the hon. Gentleman’s arguments, and by 
the facts which he had stated, as by any 
speech which had been addressed to the 
House that night. To the opinions of in- 
dividuals, which had been cited by the hon. 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Heald) would oppose 
facts ; against the predictions of parties, 
however distinguished, he would place the 
historical proceedings of the Irish Educa- 
tion Society. He had listened with par- 
ticular attention to the hon. Member’s 
closing observations, and, with reference 


'to what he had said about that part of 


Ireland included within the precincts of 
Tipperary, his answer would be this— 
‘** Leave it to the progress of the Irish 
Education Society,” for it would be found 
that even in that district the schools of 
that society were attended by the children 


indifference which they uniformly mani- | of Catholics as well as Protestants ; and, 
fested to the conscientious scruples of the | even if that society had no other schools 
Protestant clergy. How long the Protes- | in Ireland but those, the House would be am- 
tant religion was likely to continue the re- | ply justified in giving their sanction to the 


ligion of the State, he could not say; but 
so long as it was the established religion, 
he insisted that it was entitled to receive 
from Government a much more liberal 
measure of support than it had of late or 
was at present receiving. 

Mr. HEALD gave his cordial support 
to the Motion. If he understood that Mo- 
tion aright, the House was not, by the | 
terms of it, shut up to the reconsideratien | 
of the principle upon which the National | 





society for their sake. The hon. Member 
for Cork had objected, that the progress 
of the schools connected with that society 
was attended with proselytism. That 
formed no objection to his (Mr. Heald’s) 
mind. He adopted the sentiment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Arundel, that 
wherever Christianity was worthy of the 
name, it would be earnest, active, and in- 
fluential. It was the nature of Christianity 
to make progress; and though they might 


Board of Education was originally estab- | eall that progress proselytism, its effects 
lished. He, for one, was not prepared to | remained the same. He was, therefore, 
open up that question; but he observed | not at all displeased to learn that such 
that the Motion offered an alternative | results had followed from the labours of 
which would justify him in supporting it. | that society. In speaking on this question, 
It commended to the candid and careful | he especially claimed the indulgence of the 
consideration of Government the question, | House, because he believed he might be 
whether the national system of education, | considered as much as any hon. Member 
which had been in operation for the last an impartial witness in this court of ap- 
eighteen years, had been really working peal. It was well known that he had not 
with advantage; and then followed the|the honour of being a member of, and 
alternative to which he referred, whether | therefore associated by direct professional 
means might not be taken to extend the | bonds with, the Established Church. But 
assistance of the State to those whose | he had been nurtured in such principles, 
conscientious objections to the National /and trained under the influence of such 
Board would not allow them to partake of | sentiments, that he could not concede to 
the Imperial advances. Upon this latter | any individual member of that Establish- 
point he had no hesitation whatever in| ment; and, in the presence of its bishops 
voting with his hon. Friend the Member | and clergy, he had stated that he enter- 
for the University of Dublin. He had | tained as great an interest in its progress 
listened with the attention which it de-|as any person immediately connected with 
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it. He had always acted on those prin- 
ciples ; and now in this House he felt it to 
be his duty, as a Nonconformist, to declare 
his honest opinions, and to avow the affee- 
tion which he bore towards the Established 
Church. If he understood the strength of 
the argument which had been adduced 
against the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin, it 
was, that the Established Church of Ire- 
land—and in speaking of the Church of 
Ireland, they should never forget that it ' 
was an integral part of the Established 
Church of England—supposing the mem- 
bers and promoters of the Irish Church 
Education Society felt themselves op- 
pressed and burdened by the constant | 
demand for voluntary effort, might apply a | 
portion of its revenues to make up the dif- 
ference. He had heard a great deal said | 
from time to time in this House upon the | 
subject of Irish Church property, and it | 
had been contended that that property was | 
excessive, and that it would be a great | 
benefit to the common interests of the 
country if it were otherwise appropriated. 
For his part, he had no sympathy with 
such a sentiment as this. His honest con- 
He believed 
that church property had never yet been 
found to be equal to the demands of the 
population for an adequate amount of reli- 
gious instruction and pastoral oversight 
and care. And so long as he saw that it 
fell short of that, he could not adopt an 
opinion which was so unsound and dan- 
gerous, as that the property of the Estab- 
lished Church in these realms was in excess 
of the educational wants of the country. 
If the property of the Established Church 
were distributed equally amongst the work- 
ing clergy of the present day, it would 
amount to a sum per head which would 
fall short of the incomes of the great 
body of the Nonconformist ministers ; 
that it would not exeeed 2501. per an- 
num —a sum which he had never yet 
heard any hon. Member say was extrava- 
gant. But he objected to that argument 
on this high principle. If it were a fact 
that the property of the Church of Eng- 
gland was in excess of the demand and 
wants of its people, that was a matter 
which did not appear to have anything to 
do with a right solution of the question. 
He admitted that all Irish legislation was 
difficult. Ile was prepared to bear his 
testimony, after listening to the conflicting 
statements which had from time to time 
been presented to this House in connexion 


viction was just the reverse. 
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with many Irish questions, that it was a 
difficult matter for an English Member, 
solely desirous of serving his country, and 
Ireland as a portion of it, to come toa 
right conclusion, and to know how to give 
his vote. But perhaps the question of 
national education was the most difficult of 
all questions. At all events, it had been 
found to be so in this country ; and how 


‘had the difficulty been solved at last? 


Why, by dealing with the subject upon the 
denominational principle. He had heard 
no argument advanced that night to con- 
vince him that the persons who were ear- 
rying on the operations of the lrish Church 
Edueation Society should not be as other 
persons in this portion of the British do- 
minions were. Was this, he asked, the 


‘time for placing restrictions upon the vi- 


gorous and earnest efforts of the Protes- 
tant Church? In his opinion, it was the 
very period when Parliament should come 
forward and assist their loyal fellow Pro- 
testant subjects in Ireland to carry out 
the great work of education in connexion 
with the Irish Church Education Society. 
Upon these grounds he should give his 
support to the Motion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, the object 
now brought before us is, I think, suffi- 
ciently important and sufficiently difficult, 
to induce us not to mix up with it any 
question in regard to the Church Estab- 
lishment of Ireland. The question now 
before us concerns a system of education 
which is aided and supported by grants 
voted in this House, and collected from the 
taxes paid generally by the people of the 
united kingdom, and therefore is one to- 
tally apart from any question that may be 
stated or made the subject of debate in re- 
gard to the Church Establishment of Ire- 
land. With respect to this question, then, 
I should say that, in the first place, in dis- 
posing of these grants, as a matter of jus- 
tice we ought to make the benefits of the 
education we so aid as extensive as possible. 
We ought to diffuse as widely as possible, 
among the children of Ireland, the benefits 
of the education we propose to aid by these 
grants; and, Sir, I think it would not be a 
fair or a just application of the funds thus 
derived from the general taxes of the coun- 
try if we were to distribute them on any 
narrow or exclusive principle. But, in the 
next place, as a matter of policy and ex- 
pediency, I should say that if you wish 
your grants to be useful; if you wish to 
diffuse the benefits of general instruction— 
the benefits of secular learning, of morality 
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and religion, as widely as possible amongst 
the people of Ireland—it should be your 
object to have such a system as will not 
provoke opposition or jealousy at its com- 
mencement. And you should endeavour 
to avoid all rules and regulations which 
could induce a suspicion that you are at- 
tempting to convert that which is the 
largest, the most numerous, and at the 
same time the poorest part of the popula- 
tion of Ireland to that religion which has 
in its hands the greatest proportion of the 
power of the State in this country, which 
is the richest in Ireland, and which, by en- 
dowment and otherwise, is most likely to 
use that power and that weight for the 
purpose of proselytising. Therefore, Sir, 
both on the ground of justice and policy, 
if you mean to be just and fair to the 
people of Ireland, and to diffuse amongst 
them the benefits of education as widely as 
possible, it is your bounden duty to avoid 
giving your grants coupled with such con- 
ditions as may induce a belief, that in pro- 
posing to promote education you mean to 
convert the children of Roman Catholic 
parents to. the Protestant religion. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, in- 
deed, showing the earnestness with which 


those who are earnestly persuaded in reli- 
gious matters seek to inculeate their opin- 
ions on others, has no objection to use 
these education grants as a means of pro- 


selytising. He avows that that is a part 
to be adopted. If that be the ease, I sub- 
mit to him that his object would be de- 
feated by the very means by which he 
would seek to promote it—for immediately 
you declared to the Roman Catholic clergy 
and laity that your purpose was not merely 
to give to the children a good education, 
but that your object is to proselytise Ire- 
land—they will, of course, arm themselves 
against that purpose, and your grants will 
be confined only to a very small proportion 
of the people, and those who dreaded the 
priest would consider it a fraud to accept, 
and would indignantly reject them. If 
this be a right principle, we come to the 
consideration of that which I certainly 
shall not attempt to explain to the House 
after the very able statement we have had 
from the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, 
who has not only shown considerable know- 
ledge on the subject, and great ability in 
defence of the cause, but who has an here- 
ditary right to defend the cause of educa- 
tion in Ireland. But in adverting to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke, I must refer to the very different 
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conclusion which was arrived at by the 
Commission of Education——a commission, I 
believe, originally commenced by one to 
whom I am nearly related, the Duke of 
Bedford, while holding the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and followed up by 
him afterwards. That commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of all 
schools and charitable foundations; and 
amongst that commission was the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, the Bishop of Raphoe, the Bishop 
of Killaloe, the late Provost Elrington of 
Trinity College, and other eminent men. 
These commissioners laid down certain 
principles on which in the report of 1832, 
they declare their hope that the scheme of 
national education proposed by them will 
be cordially accepted by the people of Ire- 
land. And they add these memorable 
words :— 

‘« That such will be its acceptance we shall in- 
dulge the more confident expectation, if all inter- 
ference with the particular religious tenets of those 
who are to receive that instruction shall, in the 
first instanee, be unequivocally disclaimed, and 
effectually guarded against. We conceive this to 
be of essential importance in any new establish- 
ments for the education of the lower classes in 
Ireland ; and we venture to express our unanimous 
opinion that no such plan, however wisely and un- 
exceptionably contrived in other respects, can be 
carried into effectual execution in this country un- 
less it be explicitly avowed and clearly understood, 
as its leading principle, that no attempt shall be 
made to influence or disturb the peculiar religious 
tenets of any sect or description of Christians.” 
Such was the conclusion arrived at at that 
time by men who were distinguished orna- 
ments of the Established Chureh of Eng- 
land and Ireland, but who, having a warm 
attachment to the cause of education anda 
knowledge of the people of Ireland, knew 
also what would be an effectual bar to the 
success of any plan which might be pro- 
posed. Now, Sir, considering the whole 
history of past events in regard to this sub- 
ject, and the history likewise of the various 
voluntary societies, I say it is no wonder 
that the Roman Catholic clergy and laity 
were peculiarly jealous and sensitive as to 
any plan of education which was to extend 
to them; and when they heard that the 
Bible was to be introduced into the schools 
—that the Bible according to the au- 
thorised version received by Protestants 
should be read, it was but natural that 
they should dread it was an attempt to 
seduce them from the religion of their fa- 
thers, and to convert them to Protestant- 
ism. I say that was a suspicion not only 
natural, but almost inevitable. With these 
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views Lord Stanley founded the present 
educational scheme in Ireland, declaring 
that all suspicion of the attempt to prosely- 
tise must be carefully guarded against. 
These schools were established there on 
this principle, and have been aided by 
grants made by this House; and what has 
been their progress? The number of scho- 
lars attending them in 1832 was 107,000, 
but in 1849 there were 480,623 children 
taught in them. And besides this they 
(the National Board) have established ad- 
mirable normal and model schools in Dub- 
lin and elsewhere. Agricultural schools 
have also been formed in various parts of 
the country, and they have thus aided not 
only in the promotion of learning and reli- 
gion, but in those arts most likely to ad- 
vance the people in industry and civilisa- 
tion. They have then, after seventeen 
years’ experience, a strong ground for the 
support of this House—they come before 
you with a strong case for further support 
and for the continuance of these grants; 
they come before you with this claim, that 
unless there be a strong and overwhelming 
cause for interfering with the system, that 
you should answer any proposal for inter- 
ference by saying we had been long in 
search of a plan by which various sects of 
Christians in Ireland might be made the 
recipients of a common system of educa- 
tion; we at length arrived at such a sys- 
tem, which has now been in operation for 
seventeen years, and has now come to that 
point that half a million of children are 
maintained in these schools, and receive 
instruction in them—we will not intem- 
perately or indiscreetly do anything to dis- 
courage such a system, but will allow it to 
go on, and continue those grants which 
have so far been so highly advantageous 
to the people of Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has proposed to the House to 
abandon this system, does so on grounds 
which, though plausible, always appears to 
me entirely untenable, namely, the seru- 
ples of the Prostestant clergy and laity 
being violated by the scheme. Now, I 
ean understand very well a parent, whe- 
ther Protestant or Catholic, saying, ‘* Here 
is a system of education which interferes 
with my religious belief, and which does 
not allow my child to receive that religious 
instruction which I conceive necessary, and 
you should not by public grants support 
such a system.’ But the objection made 
by the hon. Gentleman is of an entirely 
different nature. It is not that the reli- 
gious opinions of the parents are inter- 
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fered with in the instruction given to the 
children, or that their children being Pro. 
testants are obliged to receive an educa- 
tion not Protestant ; but it is that others, 
who are not Protestants, and who have a 
different faith, are not compelled to receive 
an education which would be sufficient for 
the children of Protestants. That is what 
I understand by the proposition which has 
been made on this subject on previous 
occasions, and by the proposition brought 
forward to-day; because, as far as I can 
understand it, and that by the testimony 
of persons of authority on this question, 
that in effect is the whole pith of the objec. 
tions raised. The Bishop of Cashel re- 
cently at a meeting in Dublin declared 
that a Protestant child might receive a 
good Protestant education in these schools; 
but what he objected to was that the Bible 
was not admitted as a school-book in the 
schools when the Roman Catholic children 
were taught. On this point I have the 
testimony of Mr. Sadlier, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, in a pamphlet 
written by him, in which he gives an ae- 
count of his own school. When asked if 
he would be a patron of the national 
schools, he consented, and in stating what 
was done in the way of religious education, 
he says— 

“The Scripture extracts, which contain all the 
essential parts of the Gospels, are read daily in 
the school, and the pupils cannot fail to acquire a 
considerable degree of that Christian knowledge 
which the members of every branch of the Chris- 
tian Church agree in thinking desirable to incul- 
cate.” ‘ The children educated in rival schools 
would learn instinctively to hate each other, 
whereas in this school they are brought up as 
members of the same family, in peace and love 
towards each other.” 

Now this is a practical example of the 
opinion of a Protestant clergyman, the 
head of a sehool in his own parish having 
Roman Catholic schoolmasters and Protes- 
tant assistants acting together, and Roman 
Catholic and Protestant children learning 
together those Scripture extracts, and re- 
ceiving each of them that peculiar religious 
instruction which is agreeable to the faith 
of their parents. Now, after this, 1 think 
no person is entitled to say that the Pro- 
testant child is obliged to receive in these 
schools an education which is at variance 
with the conscience of his parents. Thereare 
some of the schools where this peculiar reli- 
gious instruction is excluded from the school- 
room; and I believe this has been done at 
the request of the more jealous Protestants 
who would not consent that religious in- 
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struction should be given to the Roman 
Catholics in the house for which the pub- 
lic money had been granted, at the same 
time with the Protestants. But, gene- 
rally speaking, the rules laid down in the 
last report of the Commission have been 
followed, that the peculiar religious instrue- 
tion may be given in the school-room after 
the school hours, the only condition being 
that the Protestant version of the Bible 
should not be read as a school book during 
school hours. If that be so, it is plain 
that as to the first principle, the modifi- 
cation the hon. Gentleman asks is not a 
modification in order that instruction in 
the Protestant religion may be better pro- 
vided for, but a modification that should be 
contrary to the wishes and which will arouse 
the suspicions of the Roman Catholics by de- 
claring that the Bible shall be read in these 
schools not only for the sake of the Pro- 
testant children, but for the sake of the 
Roman Catholic children also. Now, Sir, 
I believe if you introduce such a change, 
you at once strike a fatal blow to the sys- 
tem; and those jealousies which have been 
allayed, and those suspicions which are 
now sleeping, would be again aroused : 


300,000 or 400,000 children would be at 


once taken away from these schools, and 
your hopes of a united system of education 


would be frustrated and destroyed. But 
the proposition goes further; and it is said 
if you do not approve of any modification 
of the plan, let the schools remain as they 
are according to the national system; but 
let there be a separate grant for the chil- 
dren of members of the Church of Eng- 
land; and it seems very plausible to say 
this is the system in England, why not 
adopt it in Ireland? But, Sir, I see no 
foree in the objection, that there is a differ- 
ence in the system in the two countries— 
what I desire to sce effected is the greatest 
degree of good that is practicable in both 
countries; and if I find that one system 
will produce the greatest amount of good 
in England, and that a different system is 
calculated to produce the greatest amount 
of good in Ireland, I will take that different 
system, and apply it to Ireland, in preference 
to a system which, though successful here, 
would be unsuccessful there. But if you 
take the plan as existing in England, you 
should not take it piecemeal. If you say 
that the Church of England, which taken 
in proportion to the whole population of 
Ireland does not constitute more than one- 
sixth or one-seventh of the whole, while it 
possesses the greater portion of the pro- 
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perty—if you say, the schools in connexion 
with that Church—shall have a separate 
grant, how can you deny to the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops and clergy a separate grant 
for the Roman Catholic schools, in order to 
enable them to have separate schools and 
separate religious teaching also? Con- 
sidering the advantages that Church has 
in Ireland, and the means the clergy now 
possess—considering, too, that the Catho- 
lie archbishop, the Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, and 
others of the Roman Catholic clergy, are 
as strongly in favour of separate educa- 
tion as any of those bishops—as are the 
bishops and clergy of the Established 
Churech—how can you deny to them, for 
five-sixths or six-sevenths of the whole 
people, their separate schools, conducted 
according to the Roman Catholic maxims, 
and exclusively teaching the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion? In that case you would 
have, perhaps, out of the whole grant of 
120,0007., 20,0001. given to the Estab- 
lished Church and Presbyterian schools, 
and 100,000/. exclusively to the Roman 
Catholic schools. And who shall tell me 
what in that case will be the course of 
education in these Roman Catholic schools 
when they are entirely set loose from this 
system of mixed education which has 
taught the Roman Catholics to know and 
to love their Protestant brethren, and in- 
culeated in their minds the precepts of our 
common Christian religion, and brought 
them up to ‘‘love one another.” If you 
separate the grant, giving the 100,000/. 
to the Roman Catholies,| and 20,000/. to 
the Protestants, I do not think that the 
effect would be the same as it has been 
in England, where the grants are given 
part to the Church of England, part to the 
British and Foreign School Society, part 
to the Wesleyans, and part to the Roman 
Catholics. I believe the effects in Ire- 
land would be totally different. There, 
where there has been so much of sepa- 
ration and animosity so long existing, 
but now happily subsiding, we should 
see that animosity revived and fostered 
by this separate system. And, on the 
other hand, it would be impossible for 
you to stop and say that to the laity of 
the Established Church and to the clergy 
of that Church should a separate grant 
be made, and that to no other persons 
professing a different religion, would you 
give the same advantage, for then you 
would be introducing an injustice, and 
raising again that evil of religious exclu- 
sion with regard to this new system, the 
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effects of which we have so much reason 
to deplore in regard to the system which 
so long has existed. The advantage I 
look to from this system of education is, 
that being a matter of recent introduc- 
tion, founded on grants of Parliament, 
to which no one has a claim except on 
the grounds of general justice and policy, 
you have it in your own hands to say 
the money shall be distributed in that 
way which will produce the greatest 
good on the future fortunes of Ireland. 
You have it in your power to say it 
shall be the means of reconciling persons 
of different religions, and of inducing the 
population of that country to regard your 
rule in Ireland as just, and that it is not 
because one man is Protestant, and another 
Roman Catholic, that the one shall be un- 
duly favoured, or the other discouraged; 
but that whatever differences there may be 
on other subjects—or in the way of long- 
established and prescriptive law—there is 
no difference in this. The rule I sup- 
port has been but lately established; it is 
working well; and it will be your own 
fault if you depart from it: if you do, 
and attempt now to establish a separate 
system, you will soon find that those 
jealousies and animosities which you 
have in some degree allayed, would be 
again rising up and obstructing your 
path. I hope, therefore, on all these 
considerations, that the House will not 
consent to make a change in the prin- 
ciple on which this grant has _hither- 
to been distributed. I hope they will 
support this Commission of Education, 
comprising, as it does, men of great emi- 
nence, but of different religious views; 
including men like Archbishop Whately and 
Archbishop Murray. I hope they will not 
disturb them in their holy and beneficent 
work of educating and christianising the 
people of Ireland. I have been told of 
another complaint which has been made, 
that the clergy of the Established Church 
receive no countenance, or support, or fa- 
vour from the State, unless they are friends 
of this system of national education. But 
in this respect I would beg to observe that 
the clergy, who are declared to be hostile 
to the system, are not excluded from the 
most valuable benefices or the highest pre- 
ferment in the Church of Ireland in con- 
sequence of their opposition. If the Crown 
had the monopoly of all preferment, there 
might be some ground for that complaint ; 
but the fact is, that the great bulk of the 
patronage of the Church is in the hands of 
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the Church itself. For instance, in the 
diocese of Armagh, the Crown has the right 
of presentation to four livings, and the bisho 
to forty-nine ; in the diocese of Ferns, the 
Crown possesses the right in respect to 
one living, and the bishop to forty-four ; 
and in the diocese of Cashel, the Crown 
presents to three, and the bishop to thirty- 
four. Therefore, I say, with every respect 
for the clergy of the Established Church 
in Ireland, who make this complaint, and 
every respect for their conscientious oppo- 
sition to the national system, I do not 
think that their worldly prospects are pre- 
judiced and blighted, as they allege ; for 
if the Crown does not prefer them to the 
livings which it has in its patronage, the 
bishop, generally speaking, prefers them, 
I do not find fault with the bishop for doing 
so. Ido not find fault with the bishop, 
who is an enemy conscientiously to the 
national system of education, for giving 
his patronage to those who agree with him 
on an important subject affecting the moral 
and religious welfare of the people. But if 
I do not find fault with the bishop, I do 
not, on the other hand, think the Crown 
is to be blamed because, when patronage 
falls into its hands, it finds a man of abi- 
lity, of piety, and of learning, who agrees 
with it on this principle, and prefers him. 
On every ground, then, I think there is 
no foundation for the claims which have 
been advanced on this subject. I think 
the clergymen of the Established Church 
of Ireland, from their high character and 
their merits in every respect, but more 
especially for their charitable exertions 
during the late painful years of famine, 
are deserving of our highest esteem and 
regard. I am concerned, therefore, that 
on this subject I should differ from their 
wishes; and were it not that I think those 
wishes are opposed to the general welfare 
of the people of Ireland, and that we should 
be making a serious inroad in our system 
of education, I should be glad to comply 
with their desire on this subject. But 
seeing that many schemes and plans in 
Ireland have failed—that this is a plan, as 
established by Lord Stanley, which has 
had good success and prosperity, and which 
promises to promote good conduct and 
obedience to the laws among the people of 
Ireland—I call upon the House not to 
consent to abridge its powers by adopting 
the present Motion. 

Lorpv ©. HAMILTON would not ad- 
dress the House on this question but that 
he had a duty to perform to the con- 
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stituents who sent him to that House; who 
felt a deep interest in the subject. He 
would first refer to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Cork, as to the 
bishops in Ireland as a body being op- 

sed to the national system of education. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that those 
who opposed the National Board, and were 
thereby deprived of all hopes of Government 
Church patronage, were indemnified for 
that position of antagonism by the bishops 
who agreed with them, and who were 
in possession of great portions of the 
Church patronage in that country. He must 
correct the hon. Gentleman’s facts. The 
bishops in Ireland were not all opposed to 
the national system of education, for seven 
out of twelve were in favour of it; and 
while those who were opposed to that sys- 
tem only possessed the patronage of 446 
livings, the bishops who were in favour of 
it held in their gift 620 livings. Out of 
the 2,040 clergymen of the Established 
Church in Ireland, 1,500 had expressed 
their disapprobation of the National Board, 
and therefore there remained 500 to enjoy 
the patronage of the Government, and of 
the seven bishops. That, then, disposed 
of the hon. Gentleman’s argument so far. 
Then, with respect to the observations of 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, who 
had an hereditary right to be heard on this 
particular question, able and eloquent as 
was his address, proving that he inherited 
not only the distinguished name, but also 
the great talents of his noble father—still, 
the hon. Gentleman had on the present oc- 
easion directed his abilities not to the con- 
sideration of the question immediately 
under discussion—viz., the success of the 
experiment of the national system of edu- 
cation in Ireland, but rather to the con- 
sideration of the question whether the 
motives on which Lord Stanley had found- 
ed that system were well grounded or not. 
That was a question which had never yet 
been mooted. There could be no doubt 
that the noble Lord’s motives were excel- 
lent—that they were based on the soundest 
principles—and that he had had the fullest 
expectations that his plan would have 
turned out most favourably in operation. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn had proved by statistics and 
extracts that there existed at that time 
good grounds for anticipating great suc- 
cess; but when the hon. Gentleman came 
down to the year 1832 his statistics ceased, 
and he had made no reference to details 
to show how experience had justified those 
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hopes. It was somewhat singular that 
no statement had ever been given to the 
House with the view of proving that a 
united system of education was imparted 
by the instrumentality of the National 
Board. This was the great object of that 
experiment, and eloquent were the descrip- 
tions of the benefits that would ensue from 
children of all denominations being in- 
structed within the same walls; all sec- 
tarian bitterness was to cease, goodwill and 
confidence were to take the place of the 
animosity and distrust that had formerly 
prevailed amongst different sects of Chris- 
tians. Now, he would ask, have these ends 
been attained ? and, if so, why had not the 
hon. Gentleman proved by statistics that 
the scheme had succeeded as a united sys- 
tem of education? When it was contend- 
ed that the system had succeeded in that 
respect, the argument was confined to mere 
assertion, for all access to the facts, which 
would prove or disprove the statement, was 
denied—a course which was directly the 
reverse of that adopted by those who sup- 
ported what was supposed to be a sectarian 
spirit of education. The proceedings of the 
Church Education Society were annually 
set before the public, and they courted publi- 
city. But in spite of the difficulties in the 
way of inquiry in the matter, he (Lord C, 
Hamilton), from long residence in the 
north of Ireland, had been able to see 
that this board did not afford a united 
system of education. It must ever be 
borne in mind that the board had hardly 
any control over the vast majority of the 
schools nominally under its influence. 
Two-thirds of the whole number were 
called non-vested schools. In these the 
patrons have the entire power of deciding 
whether there shall be any religious or 
scriptural education. They alone can de- 
cide upon the nature and amount of such 
instruction, and regulate the hours at which 
it is to take place. Thus these non-vested 
schools become rival camps of sectarian 
differences, instead of schools where the 
common truths of Christianity can be har- 
moniously learned by children of all denom- 
inations. There were hundreds of schools 
with Presbyterian teachers in them, in dis- 
tricts where they were surrounded by Ro- 
man Catholics, and yet those schools were 
not frequented by the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren; and in the same way, in schools 
where there were Roman Catholic teach- 
ers, Presbyterian children were not to 
be found. The Commissioners, indeed, 
in their report in the year 1839, ad- 
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mitted the fact. He should be satisfied 
if the National Board would only carry out 
their own declared views. In all their re- 
ports they professed the most earnest de- 
sire to promote scriptural knowledge. Yet, 
in spite of much reluctance, they had 
been obliged to confess that there were 
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at the head of the Government when the 
system of national education was intro. 
duced in Ireland, and having in every 
vicissitude of circumstances steadily su 

ported it, I am anxious, before this debate 
closes, to bear testimony to the merits of 
that system, and state the convictions | 





upwards of 1,250 schools, from which not | have formed of its advantages, although I 
only the Bible but the Scripture extracts | cannot hope to use any argument that will 
were excluded. Taking the average of|add anything to the able and admirable 
attendance, that would show that there | speech of the noble Lord at the head of 
were 130,000 children every year who not | the Government, which has exhausted the 
only never read a word of the Holy Scrip- | subject before the House. I most cordially 
tures, but who never heard even the ex- | and entirely agree with the noble Lord the 
tracts from the Bible sanctioned by the | Member for Tyrone, that religious instruc- 
National Board. And although Arch-| tion for Ireland is one of the surest and 
bishop Murray, in common with the other | best cures for a larger part of its social 
commissioners, advised and recommended | evils; but the noble Lord, when he speaks 
the reading of these extracts, those who | of religious instruction, appears altogether 
sought to carry out that advice were im-! to exclude from his mind Roman Catholic 
pugned as proselytisers. This he (Lord C. | religious instruction, and seems to think 
Hamilton) thought very hard. It was a/ that Roman Catholfe religious instruction, 
libel upon the Irish people to say that they | combined with good secular instruction, is 
were actually repugnant to scriptural edu-| not good religious teaching. Now, I dis- 
eation; on the contrary, he knew of his| sent from that view altogether. In talk- 


own knowledge that a large number of the | ing of the small proportion of Protestants 
Irish Roman Catholic peasantry prided|in the north who support the national 
themselves on the possession of copies of the | schools, the noble Lord seems altogether 
Holy Scriptures; and he was also aware | to put out of view the Presbyterians as a 
that in his own district they preferred to | denomination of Protestants. But are not 


send their children to schools where seriptu- | the national schools cordially adopted by 


ral instruction was communicated. There 
was nothing so expensive to a country as 
the lack of religious education ; and no bet- 
ter substitute for police than such instruec- 
tion. The progress of scriptural education 
could be distinctly traced by the criminal 
returns of the several provinces in Ireland. 
In Ulster the return was | in 1,625, Mun- 
ster 1 in 745, and in Connaught 1 in 360. 
Connaught was the least instructed, as 
Ulster was the most instructed of the three, 
as far as religious education was concerned. 
Did not this prove that, in an economical 
as well as in a moral point of view, it was 
most desirable to promote religious educa- 
tion among the people? Secular educa- 
tion, unaccompanied by religious instruc- 
tion, had been found wholly insufficient; 
unite it with a scriptural education, and it 
would prove a more powerful agent towards 
ameliorating the character and condition 
of the people that all the Government 
proclamations and special commissioners; 
and therefore he trusted that no obstacle 
would be thrown in the way of any society 
which had been established for that pur- 
ose. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Sir, having had the 

honour to be a colleague of the noble Lord 


| the Presbyterians in Ulster, and sanctioned 
| by the great body of the Roman Catholies 
of Ireland? I am truly sorry that the 
Established Chureh has not partaken of 
the full benefit of the system; and why is 
it that she has not? The reason is, be- 
eause the clergymen of the Established 
Church have been led away, as I think, 
in a most uncompromising spirit against a 
comprehensive system of education in Ire- 
land. There are some honourable excep- 
tions: the ease of Mr. Sadleir is not singu- 
lar, I believe, among the parochial clergy. 
I will not repeat what the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government has said of 
this clergyman; but Mr. Sadleir says he 
thinks it his duty, although the majority 
of his parishioners are Roman Catholies, 
to attend the Roman Catholic school, 
where the majority of the pupils are Ro- 
man Catholics. He states also the result 
of that attendance—that the children read 
the Scripture extracts and the books of 
the National Society—that although there 
is no doctrinal instruction given, yet there 
is much of Scripture history taught. And 
he has told you the result of that general 
teaching—that the Roman Catholic and 
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structed in a general knowledge of the| himself. But the Government of which I 


Scriptures and their religion, and that the | 
education can by no means be designated, | 
in his opinion, secular instruction. But the | 


hon. Gentleman who brings forward the 


Motion charges the system with being | 


was a Member pursued a directly opposite 
course. They distributed the highest pat- 
ronage of the Protestant Church in Ireland 
without reference to the opinions regard- 
ing this particular subject of the persons 


latitudinarian. If that were so, a graver | selected for the prelacy. I will not speak 


objection to it could not be urged. But | 


unless I am greatly misinformed, there is 


annually in the city of Dublin an examina- | 
tion by a society, called ‘‘ The Association | 


for Discountenancing Vice and Promoting 
the Knowledge and Practice of, the Chris- 
tian Religion,’’ with premiums awarded to 
children instructed in the tenets of the 
Established Church at the different semi- 
naries of that province—premiums to the 
children displaying the greatest knowledge 
of those tenets. That society offers an- 
nual premiums, which are awarded for 
proficiency in the Holy Scriptures and in 
the Catechism and Liturgy of the Church 
of England. Protestant children from all 
the parish schools in Dublin attend these 
examinations, which are held in the month 
of June. The examiners are invariably 
clergymen of the Church of England. The 
mode adopted by the superintendents and 
teachers of the schools is to select such of 
the children as are likely to answer credi- 
tably, and send them in for examina- 
tion. Accordingly, in June, 1849, twenty- 
four Protestant children of the National 
School in Marlborough-street were sent in, 
and the result was as follows:—The total 
number of candidates sent in from all the 
parish schools of Dublin was 197. The 
House will observe that there were only 
twenty-four sent in from the Marlborough- 
street school. The total number who ob- 
tained premiums were ninety-nine, and 
among these ninety-nine were nine out of 
the twenty-four pupils from the National 
Model School. How is it possible, in the 
face of facts like these, to maintain that 
the Protestant children brought up with 
the Roman Catholic children under this 
system may not obtain the best education, 
even the peculiar tenets of the Established 
Church? But I regret to say the clergy- 
men of the Established Church have greatly 
frustrated the success of the measure so 
far as the Established Church is concerned. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment has been taunted with applying the 
patronage of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland for the furtherance and support of 
this system. It is not for me to defend 
the noble Lord’s policy in this particular. 
He has, as I think, sufficiently vindicated 





harshly on this subject, but it is necessary 
to speak the truth. Tow, then, have the 
prelates, thus selected totally irrespective 
of their opinions on this matter, exer- 
cised their patronage with reference to 
this particular question? Unless I am 
misinformed, the persons thus selected 
for the prelacy, without reference to 
their opinions respecting this particular 
system, have used their utmost exertions, 
and applied the patronage of their respec- 
tive dioceses, exclusively for the support 
and maintenance of those who are op- 
posed to this national system. That fact 
—which I greatly deplore—I believe is 
indisputable. Something has been said 
respecting the conscientious scruples of 
the clergy of the Established Church; and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin dwelt upon that point. 
Now, I have a right to ask, is the system 
of education in Trinity College itself of an 
exclusively Protestant character? I admit 
that the distribution of rewards and ho- 
nours, and emoluments, consequent upon 
the education there, is almost entirely ex- 
clusive. On the other hand, I absolutely 
deny that the education itself is in the 
least degree exclusive. I believe that, 
with the exception, which I believe is not 
invariable—with the exception of the ex- 
amination on entrance in the Greek Testa- 
ment (and observe it is no examination 
connected with doctrine, but merely in 
construing some verses of the New Tes- 
tament, to see whether the individual en- 
tering has got a knowledge how to con- 
strue Greek)—with that exception, from 
the day of entrance up to the time when a 
degree is taken, I believe there is no in- 
terference with religious education. And, 
besides this, again, you have in all work- 
houses in Ireland schools based on and 
connected with the national system; and 
yet you have Protestant clergymen acting 
as chaplains for these workhouses. If, 
then, there are these religious scruples so 
constantly existing in the minds of the 
Protestant clergy, how do we find it possi- 
ble to obtain these Protestant chaplains, 
one of whose duties compels them to at- 
tend these alleged latitudinarian schools, 
from which the Bible is excluded? Protes- 
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tant chaplains, as I am informed, invaria- 
bly attend the workhouse schools; but I 
believe there are salaries attached to the 
office. It will be said, perhaps, that the 
building itself may be desecrated by the 
performance of worship according to the 
Roman Catholic forms within the walls. 
Is that the case? Let us look. There are 
gaols in Ireland, and there are chapels at- 
tached to those gaols. The celebration of 
divine worship according to the forms and 
ceremonies of the Protestant Established 
Church is not exclusive within the walls 
of these chapels. By no means. Mass, 
according to the rites of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, is celebrated within the same 
walls. No one secruple whatever deters 
Protestant clergymen from accepting the 
office of chaplain to those gaols. But 
there also salaries are attached to the 
office. Now, with all this chariness about 
conscientious scruples among the clergy of 
Ireland connected with the Protestant Es- 
tablished Church, respecting this system, 
it is impossible altogether to overlook 
these facts; and now the question, in the 
shape in which it is now brought before 
the House, presents itself to us in an al- 
ternative form. We are called upon to 
modify the system, or else we are called 
upon to make an exclusive grant. Now, 
observe, a modification of the system such 
as is now demanded, is the enforcement 
during a portion of the school hours of the 
reading of the Scriptures according to the 
authorised version. That is the modifica- 
tion intended; and I am sure the hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin will 
not deny that no modification short of that 
will satisfy the scruples of those whom he 
represents. Now, if that be so, you may 
as well declare that you will extinguish 
the national system altogether. It is not 
a modification—it is an extinction of the 
principle itself; and once insist upon that 
modification, or rather subvert the princi- 
ple at present established, and from that 
moment the Roman Catholic Church would 
be excluded. But the second alternative, 
they may say, is, ‘‘ Give us a grant se- 
parate from the Roman Catholies.’”’ Now 
this, it is clear, if acceded to, would be 
equivalent to supplanting the national sys- 
tem by a denominational system. Now, 
the argument on this point is quite irresis- 
tible, as urged by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. Consider well 
what you are doing. My hon. and learned 
Friend who seconded the Motion appealed 
to us first on the ground of justice, and 
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next on the ground of policy. Now, if you 
make this change on the principles of jus. 
tice, you should be prepared to see the 
principles of justice enforced with the ut- 
most rigour. But the principles of justice 
would demand from you that if you make 
an exclusive grant of a limited amount— 
say 10,0007. or 12,0000. for education ex- 
clusively under the Established Church, 
you must also make an extensive grant 
to the Roman Catholic Church to the 
amount of at least 70,0007. or 80,0002, 
Then, what will be the effect of this? 
You once tried by a penal code to ex- 
clude what we Protestants consider false 
doctrine. No attempt ever was less suc- 
cessful, or ever was more harsh and cruel. 
This system of national education was at 
length substituted for that cruel and ex- 
ploded system. It sought to unite in 
harmonious concord in one system of edu- 
cation from which religious education was 
not excluded— Roman Catholics, Presbyte- 
rians, and members of the Established 
Church. That which a penal code could 
not effect you sought to effect in a more 
Christian mode—by mutual kindness, 
mutual love, concord, and harmony were 
sought to be established. The noble Lord 
the Member for Tyrone refers to the crimi- 
nal returns in arguing this question. But 
I will tell the noble Lord this—I know 
that in certain statistical returns of the 
national system, sectarian distinctions are 
so carefully avoided, that no enumeration 
of the children of the respective religions 
is made. But from what I believe to be 
the best authority, I find that out of the 
480,000 children educated last year in 
these schools, 400,000 of them were Ca- 
tholies, and 80,000 were Protestants—not 
materially varying from the proportions 
between the respective populations. Well, 
I cannot help thinking that although this 
system may not have borne at once all the 
fruits that we could desire, yet on the 
whole its success has been signal. I have 
stated it before that I am almost afraid to 
speak the whole truth on this matter; but 
I believe that there is no Roman Catholic 
country in Europe—(I don’t dissemble in 
using names, for Ireland is a Roman Ca- 
tholie country)—there is no Roman Catho- 
lic country in Europe, where, with the con- 
sent of the priesthood and laity of the Ro- 
man Catholic communion, education, so 
scriptural, so immediately in connexion 
with the religious teaching that prevails in 
this country, founded on the Bible in its 
Protestant form, is ever tolerated to the 
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same extent as it is under the national sys- 
tem in Ireland. These, therefore, are my 
opinions of that national system. Then 
are you now about to disturb it? I heard 
with inexpressible pleasure the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for King’s 
Lynn. He spoke almost with the voice of 
his father—Per genitorem oro, per spem 
surgentis Juli. I entreat the House, 
Sir, to hold its hands before it touches 
this most lasting and most hon. monu- 
ment of the administration of affairs by 
Lord Stanley in Ireland. I confess, with 
my feelings on the subject, that I have 
looked with intense anxiety to the success 
of this measure-—I have watched its pro- 
gress—I am satisfied almost beyond my 
expectations with the success which has al- 
ready attended it. In the midst of the 
darkness which hangs over the face of that 
country, it appears as the only bright spot. 
I entreat you to quench not that light. 
If you once extinguish it, I know not by 
what Promethean fire you will be able to 
rekindle it. I believe that without this 
once cheering ray you have no hope left of 
the social amelioration of Ireland. You 
talk about a similarity of circumstances be- 
tween England and Ireland; and say that 
there must be an identity of institutions. 
That is a difficult and a dangerous topic on 
which to touch. You may have an identity 
of institutions, but not of church establish- 
ments. The Established Church in Eng- 
land is the Church of the great majority 
of the people. The Established Church 
in Ireland, secured, although I know it to 
be by the Act of Union, is the Church of 
a small minority of the people. The only 
assistance the Roman Catholics are willing 
to accept at your hands—the only assist- 
ance, I was going to say, that your wisdom 
offers to their acceptance—the only grant 
in the nature of an endowment, even if you 
admit that which I do not, that this is 
exclusively Roman Catholic education—is 
this grant. If you make it an exclusive 
and a denominational—a word I confess I 
do not very clearly understand—grant, I 
believe there are many Roman Catholic 
prelates, and many members of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood, who will rejoice 
at the success of the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin. But the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government has wisely re- 
minded you that if this grant becomes a 
aw from which the Roman Catholics of 
reland are excluded, you must prepare 
for the use that will be made of such ex- 
clusive grants. They will have to struggle 
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against a grant made exclusively for the 
advantage of an Established Church richly 
endowed. They will have to struggle 
against the influence of a Protestant gen- 
try; and the infallible effect of these ex- 
clusive grants will be to foster and promote 
an anti-English feeling in Ireland, which 
it ought ever to be our most careful and 
anxious study to avert. Never having felt 
more anxiety that the existing system of 
State education in Ireland should not be 
undermined or overthrown, I shall unhesi- 
tatingly give my vote in opposition to this 
Motion. 

Mr. NAPIER would trespass but shortly 
on the patience of the House while he 
stated why he thought himself on this oc- 
easion bound to support the Motion, and 
why he would present the subject again 
and again to their notice on the grounds 
of its inherent justice. He had listened 
without any feeling of dissatisfaction to the 
able speech of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn, and to many parts of the speech of 


| the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 


ment, because they had undoubtedly the 
merit of good temper and good taste ; 
but he had heard with pain and regret 
the taunt thrown out against the clergy 
of Ireland by the right hon. Baronet 
who had just resumed his seat, which, 
with great deference and respect, he must 
say, was altogether unworthy of his high 
position. The right hon. Baronet might 
have argued the case in any form he 
pleased upon its general merits; but let no 
man, in the House or out of it, impute to 
a body of men who had lived down all 
calumny, that they were actuated by mere 
sordid motives in opposing the system of 
national education. For seventeen or eigh- 
teen years, with a passing interruption, the 
clergy of the Established Church in Ire- 
land had been exposed to all the pressure 
of Government on this subject. Young 
curates had been received at the Castle, 
and there informed, ‘‘ Here is a livin 

vacant; but the condition on which it wil 
be given away is, assent and support of 
the system of the Board of National Educa- 
tion.’” He admitted the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, during a part of 
the time he held office, issued instructions 
in an admirable letter to the effect, that in 
promoting the members of the Irish Church, 
the Government should regard purity of 
life and piety, and not make the support 
of the education question a test of a 
clergyman’s fitness for promotion. That 
impartial course was soon abandoned, and 
the abuse of patronage revived. But after 
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all they had done and were doing, there 
were not 100 of the whole body of the 
Church who had joined the National Board; 
and he asked any man of honourable mind 
in the House to say, if there was any reason 
to believe the clergymen of the Established 
Church were actuated by any but the 
purest motives, or were induced by any- 
thing but their conscientious feelings of 
duty, as Christian men and clergymen, to 
come to so unanimous a decision in oppos- 
ing the national system? In the case of 
gaols and workhouses referred to by the 
right hon. Baronet, the chaplain has a 
special and limited duty to perform towards 
the particular individuals placed under his 
charge, who derive the benefit of his pas- 
toral office : beyond these he is neither re- 
quired nor empowered to exercise his func- 
tions. The teaching there imparted is in 
accordance with his own convictions and 
obligations of office. He is neither asked 
nor expected to teach what he holds to be 
error: or to exclude the word of God from 
any part of the instruction he either gives 
or sanctions. They had heard a good deal 


about the advantages of a united system of 
education; but the fact was, that Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholics under the 
board had each a separate system of educa- 


tion. Indeed, on the latter point he might 
remark, that a gentleman sent by Arch- 
bishop Murray on a mission to Rome had 
published a letter recently, translated from 
the Italian, in which he said there was no 
Government so favourable to Roman Ca- 
tholies as that of England, because nearly 
100,0007. was annually given to the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy for education. 
The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had fairly stated the mea- 
sure was not a church question. The | 
Roman Catholic living in England had | 
a share of the funds of the empire to pro- | 
mote education according to his conscien- | 
tious views. The noble Lord did not get | 
up and object that his system had a) 
tendency to proselytise, though it could | 
not be denied that it sought to prosely- | 
tise at least as much as the system of 
the Church Education Society. On what | 
principle was it, then, that the Irish | 
Protestant was not to have the same | 
privilege as the English Roman Catholic ? | 
Was he to be refused any share of the} 
funds to which he contributed his quota, | 
because he was a Protestant, and because | 
he lived in Ireland; and was the Roman | 
Catholic to receive aid from the State, be- | 
cause he was a Roman Catholic, or lived | 
in England? Did they mean to say con- 
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science was to be a question for all 
in England, but not for the Protestant 
in Ireland? The noble Lord had talked 
of giving to the people of Ireland an 
equality of privileges with the people of 
England, and they had heard “the dry. 
ing up of the channel’’ spoken of in the 
late debate on the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy; but it appeared that they 
were prepared to deny to the Irish Protes- 
tant, because he lived in Ireland, a privi- 
lege which they would at once accord to 
him if he resided in England. He ap. 
pealed to the House and to the country if 
that was justice. The only section of the 
community in England not entitled to a 
share of the imperial funds for the purposes 
of education, was, as stated by the noble 
Lord, those who denied the basis of Chris- 
tianity altogether. When Lord Stanley 
was coerced by the cabal described by Lord 
Cloncurry, to propose the system of national 
education, a plan of united education was 
made its basis; but he would put it to the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn, who so ably 
represented his noble father in clearness 
and ability, if he ever intended or expect- 
ed to exclude the Protestants of Ireland 
from its advantages altogether? The sys- 
tem as modified by the board by succes- 
sive changes, was one of retaliation, not 
of comprehension, and merely changed 
the monopoly from one body to another? 
In 1846 the plan of union was abandoned 
as hopeless, and the Commissioners re- 
ported that the schools should be acces- 
sible to all, by keeping secular apart from 
religious education. Were they accessible 
to all? Certainly not ; and the reason was, 
the conditions imposed on attendance inter- 
fered with the conscientious views of mem- 
bers of the Established Church? It was 
said the Scripture extracts were read in the 
schools, that the general books were excel- 
lent, and that the children had answered 
well at an examination in Dublin. But the 
Scripture extracts were now excluded, by 
a rule of the board, as fully as the Bible 
itself, and the use of the general books 
was not compulsory. As to the answer- 
ing of the children, he could only say it 
was very convenient to have a model school 
in Dublin to show to strangers, just as in 
some shops they put a kind of decoy goods 
in the windows; but he denied they were 
a fair specimen of the children educated 
through the country. But the fact was, 
religious instruction formed no part of the 
school teaching. When religion was never 
mentioned, when the sound of prayer was 
never heard, then, no doubt, you had unity; 
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put when any reference was made to any 
topic connected with God, or eternity, 
then separation and division characterised 
the system. In the schools of the Wes- 
leyan connection in England, it was set 
forth in the trust-deed itself that the Holy 
Bible in the authorised version should be 
read and used, accompanied by the teach- 
ing of the master or visitors of the school. 
This was the permanent condition on which 
they obtained aid in England: a similar rule 
excluded the Protestants of Ireland. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon | 
had told the House that he did not under- 
stand what denominational religion meant. 
{Sir J. Granam: I said I did not under- 
stand the word.] But the right hon. Ba- 
ronet on a former occasion declared that— 





“There could be no sound education without 

religion, and that there ought to be no education 
in any religion at the expense of the public, ex- 
cept in that of the Established Church.” 
He thought the right hon. Baronet ought 
to have remembered the opinions of his 
younger days, and he might then be able 
to sympathise with those who were younger 
than himself, but who no doubt might, 
without the inducements of salary, one 
day come round to his present views. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had also once expressed similar opin- 
ions, when he said— 

“That rather than consent to asystem in which 
religion would be left an open question, the 
Church ought to take the education of the people 
into her own hands, and that he doubted very 
much whether there was not as good a chance of 
harmony from the teaching by the Church, as from 
the plan of allowing the children to be taught by 
ministers of their own creed on separate days de- 
voted to that purpose. . . . . . 

“Speaking upon this question, he hoped, rather 
than consent to any plan of this nature, the 
Church would separate itself from the State, that 
it would not shrink from the publication of its 
own peculiar views, which being inculeated on 
the mind of the child, and the’ necessity of re- 
ligious education impressed, he very much doubted 
that as good a chance would not be secured for 
the triumph of the principles of the Christian 
faith.” 

Those were the opinions of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth in 1839. 
He found similar opinions to what he (Mr. 
Napier) now propounded, condemnatory of 
the species of education now upheld in 
Ireland, expressed in the Times of De- 
cember 8, 1842, in which the injustice 
done to the members of the Church in Ire- 
land was forcibly urged. The principles 
of the United Church were based upon 
the word of God, and they were not to 
be shuffled about as occasion required, for 
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the mere convenience of party; and it was 
therefore natural that the Protestants of 
Ireland should take their stand firmly upon 
this question. Dr. Chalmers had well said 
that parochial schools were the nurseries of 
Christianity. Believing that to be the case, 
he might ask from all present that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland should receive privileges 
at least not inferior to those which were af- 
forded to the Roman Catholics in England. 


| The Church in Ireland was founded upon the 


same principles as the Church in England. 
But there was this difference between the 
two branches of the Church Establishment 
—the Church was politically strong in 
England, and the Government dared not 
interfere with it; but the Church in Ire- 
land, because it had the post of difficulty, 
and was said to be the Church of the 
minority, they could take liberties with, 
without interfering with their political ar- 
rangements. But if they were acting upon 
pure and upright principles, would they 
have one rule for the Church in Ireland, 
and another for the Church in England? 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had on one occasion declared that 
patronage would not be withheld from an 
Irish clergyman merely because he had 
opposed the national education system; and 
yet at the very time the noble Lord was 
saying this, a clergyman had sought to 
exchange his living for a Government 
living, on account of the grievous persecu- 
tion he endured, for his faithfulness in pre- 
venting the fraudulent distribution of the 
labour-rate fund in Limerick. He, how- 
ever, received a communication, requesting 
to know his views upon the subject of na- 
tional education in Ireland, before he could 
be recommended for presentation to the 
Government living; and on replying that 
he did not approve of the principles of the 
system, he was informed that his proposal 
could not be entertained at the Castle. 
There were about 100 clergymen who 
were avowedly favourable to the present 
system, while 1,600 or 1,700 had signed 
the petition against it. And there were 
several who, from various motives, did 
not sign the petition, because they lived 
in the dioceses of bishops who were 
favourable to the Government system. 
There were 690 benefices in the gift of 
persons favourable to that system, and 
449 in the gift of those who did not ap- 
prove of it. But, in addition to this pat- 
ronage, who appointed the bishops? The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had spoken of the Commission of 1812, 
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and of the report of the prelates of the 
Irish Church who formed that Commis- 
sion. This topic had been most uncandidly | 
put forward by persons who at least ought 
to have known its fallacy. That Commis- 
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him my hon. and learned Friend ?) that, in 
my opinion, no system of education would de. 
serve the name of ‘‘ nationa!’’ to which the 
Protestants of Ireland could justly object, 
So far from being disposed to do them any 


sion did not recommend the present sys- | the least injustice, I entertain for my Pro. 
tem, or anything analogous to it. They | testant fellow-citizens a more than com. 
proposed to have all the parochial schools | patriot sentiment. Do not listen to me 
put into complete working order, and sup-| with incredulity. When I reflect upon 
plementary schools established for those | the great things which have been achieved 
who did not like to attend the parochial) by the Protestants of Ireland—when I 
schools. But what was the real question | consider how much genius, how much wis- 
before the House? It was not whether | dom, how much eloquence, how much vir. 
the House should consider the national | tue, and how much valour, how many great 
system right or wrong. That might be statesmen, great writers, great thinkers, 
made matter of dispute on other fitting | great speakers, and most surpassing sol- 
occasions; but it was not the question now | hee, have issued from a minority so com- 
under consideration. They had recognised | paratively small, I cannot withhold my ad- 
a national system in England, and all they | miration; and, let me add, that gratitude 
required was that those who made use of | is associated with admiration when I recol- 
the public money under that system, should lect that there was not a single illustrious 
earry out education according to their own | Irish Protestant born within the last cen- 
religious views. Then, if it was so, he| tury who did not take part with his Ca- 
wished to know why they would not give| tholic fellow-countrymen, and plead the 


the same assistance to the Protestants of | 
Ireland that they gave to the Roman| 
Catholics out of the funds to which all con- | 
tributed by taxation? If this was not a 
Church question, as the noble Lord had | 
stated, and if, as was laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, 
religious instruction was the great security 
for the social improvement of Ireland, why, 
he again asked, was that instruction not 
to be encouraged, which was based on the 
pure word of God, and sanctioned by the 
great body of the Established Church in 
Ireland? Were those portions of the 
people of Ireland who had not been guilty 
of turbulent agitation, but who lived in 
peace and subordination to the laws, to be 
alone deprived of the assistance and en- 
couragement which the State gave for edu- 
eating the people? He asked if it was 
right to connect with the love of their re- 
ligion feelings of irritation in the minds of 
any class of Her Majesty’s subjects against 
imperial injustice, and to stigmatise them 
as unworthy of the aid which the State 
chose to give to others. Was this a wise 
experiment to make upon any religious 
portion of their fellow-countrymen? He 
would only say, in conclusion, that by such 
treatment they would be prepared the more 
perseveringly to assert the principles which 
they held so sacred, and which it had been 
his privilege feebly, but sincerely, to ad- 
vocate. 

Mr. SHEIL: I assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (will he permit me to call 





cause of Catholic enfranchisement. In- 
fluenced by those feelings, I deprecate as 
strenuously as any man here can do the 
infliction of the slightest wrong to the re- 
ligious; feelings of the Protestants of Ire- 
land. I have accordingly anxiously con- 
sidered whether there existed any well- 
founded Protestant objection to the Na- 
tional Board. I say “‘ well-founded objec- 
tion,”’ because where religious qualms take 
an acquisitive turn, and it is from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the hon. 
and learned Members for the University 
of Dublin require spiritual consolation, it 
is only reasonable to ask whether their 
fears for the integrity of the Protestant 
faith have any substantial ground? After 
a good deal of consideration, and after 
having given due weight to all that has 
been urged against the National Board, 
I have, I own, come to the conclusion 
that the apprehensions are wholly vision- 
ary, by which the Parliamentary consci- 
ence of the Members for the University of 
Dublin are periodically perturbed. I do 
not believe that the great body of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland participate in their 
alarm. Iam convinced that the majority 
of the proprietors of Ireland appreciate, as 
they ought to do, the advantages which 
accrue from the knowledge which is every- 
where disseminated through the National 
Board—that they feel that every school is 
the source of social and moral improve- 
ment; a little well, from which ‘‘ fresh in- 
struction” is poured over minds that would 
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otherwise lie waste and sterile. The Pres- 
byterians of Ireland, who are fully as sensi- 
tive in everything that concerns the usage 
of the sacred writings as the Episcopalians 
are said to be, support the board. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin holds the 
Presbyterians in no account. He also com- 
plained that the right hon, Member for Ri- | 
n had insinuated that the clergy of the 

Established Church were under the influ- | 
ence of those temporal inducements which | 
are held out by the Mosaic system as the | 
reward of virtue, and told us that, by are- | 
markable coincidence, the Regium Donum | 
was increased when the Presbyterian body | 
entered into a connexion with the National 
Board. 1 suppose that the hon. and learned | 
Gentleman the Member for the University | 
of Dublin is inclined to apply to any Ca-| 
binet Minister Swift’s character of one of | 
his antagonists, ‘‘ As to religion the fellow | 
had none, but was in all other respects an | 
excellent Presbyterian.”” If the majority | 
of the Episcopalian clergy are hostile to the | 
board, several of the most distinguished | 
ecclesiastics in Ireland are its allies. 
The Archbishop of Dublin, a theologian 
without rancour, who, notwithstanding 
some academic peculiarity, is equal toa 
whole host of sacerdotal mediocrities who | 
have votes in Trinity College, is the cham- 
pion of the National Board. He supports 
and he adorns the noble structure of which 
the foundations were laid by Lord Stanley. 
That nobleman is the father of the system 
of national education, and of his progeny, 
in the figurative as well as the literal sense, 
he has reason to be proud. He was Sec- 
retary for Ireland in 1831, and a Member 
of the Cabinet. He was, consequently, 
master of the country. It was then that, 
to his lasting honour, he devised and con- 
structed the system of national education. 
He took a just and most essential care to 
associate religious with secular instruction; 
to graft, if I may so say, the tree of know- 
ledge with the tree of life. Writing tothe 
Duke of Leinster, he says— 





“The commissioners will require that the 
schools shall be kept open for a certain number 
of hours, or four or five days of the week, at the 
direction of the commissioners, for moral and lite- 
rary education only, and that the remaining one 
or two days in the week may be set apart for giv- 
ing separately such religious education to the 
children as may be approved of by the clergy of 
their respective persuasions. They will also per- 
mit and encourge the clergy to give religious in- 
struction to the children of their respective per- 
suasions, either before or after the ordinary school 
hours, on the other days of the week.” 
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With this simple citation I destroy the 

web of sophistry, to whose unseemly ela- 

boration the antagonists of the National 

Board again and again instinctively re- 

turn. There is not a parish in Ireland 

in which a school has been built by the 

National Board where the Protestant rector 

or curate, if he be so minded, may not 

take advantage of the opportunity so af- 

forded—may not call the Protestant pupils 

together, expound the Scriptures, and in- 

culcate those precepts of charity, forbear- 

ance, and goodwill, which the Gospel so 

divinely inculeates, and in reference to 

which I hope that the antagonists of the 

board illustrate their injunctions by their 

example. I am surprised, that consider- 

ing the Protestant clergy take an oath on 

their ordination to keep a school to teach 
English, they do not conceive it to be 
morally obligatory upon them to attend a 
school to teach the Gospel. I am afraid 
that they are prevented from attending by 
the equality on which they would be put 
with the Catholic clergy, and that they re- 
gard that level as inconsistent with the 
pre-eminence awarded them by the law. 
But whatever be the cause, I do not} think 
that any case has been made for supplying 
this omission by a grant of money from 
the taxes levied on the English people. 
We are told, indeed, that the Catholic 
schools in England receive pecuniary aid. 
If the Catholics of England had retained 
any portion of those vast endowments made 
by their forefathers, the case would be 
parallel; but is it because relief is doled 
out to Lazarus by Dives, that from the 
midst of his gorgeousness the hand of men- 
dicant supplication is to be held out? It is 
not from the revenues of the State, but 
from the temporal abundance of the Church, 
that any grant of money for schools in con- 
nexion with the Established Church should 
be made. I can refer the hon. and learned 
Members for the University of Dublin to a 
recent and remarkable precedent. Seven- 
teen or eighteen years ago the University 
of Durham was founded under an Act of 
Parliament, by the appropriation of a part 
of the property belonging to the cathedral. 
I have the charter of the University of 
Durham here; it recites an Act of Parlia- 
ment, entitled, ‘“‘An Act to enable the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham to appro- 
priate’’—mark, ‘‘ appropriate,” “ part of 
the property of their church to establish an 
university in connexion therewith for the 
advancement of learning.”” I need read 
no more. I have furnished a complete 
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precedent to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. If he should act upon it, and come 
to this House with a prayer from the Irish 
clergy to allocate a part of the revenues of 
the Established Church to the aid of schools 
connected with the Church, we shall listen 
to the suggestion with great interest, and 
perhaps with some surprise. But such a 
proposition as is now made must be heard 
with disrelish; and I hope I shall be par- 
doned for saying, that a scriptural image 
of avidity is presented to my fancy, when, 
gorged but insatiate, an Irish Churchman 
cries out, ‘‘ Give, give!’ But the House 
of Commons will not give. It will protect 
the noble institution which Lord Stanley 
founded, which the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, with Lord Stanley as his col- 
league, so largely amplified, and which, let 
me add, has recently received the highest 
and the most signal sanction. Amongst 
the many remarkable incidents by which 
the sojourn of the Queen in Ireland was 
distinguished, perhaps one of the most 
touching, was the visit paid, immediately 
after her arrival in Dublin, to the model 
school of the National Board, to which 
precedence over the University of Dublin 
was given. It was a fine spectacle to see 
the Queen, with her illustrious Consort, 
who is so worthy of Her, attended by the 
representative of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the Catholic and Protestant arch- 
bishops of Dublin—to see those venerable 
ecclesiastics, united by the bond of a com- 
mon Christianity, in the performance of 
that office of sacred charity which Chris- 
tianity so divinely teaches; to see the So- 
vereign of this great empire in the midst 
of hundreds of little children, whose gaze 
of affectionate amazement she returned 
with looks of almost maternal love; and, 
above all, it was thrilling to behold Her 
countenance radiating with emotion, while 
Her heart beat with the high and holy hope 
—that of a wise, a moral, and religious 
system of education, She may live to wit- 
ness the mature and perfect products. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE would detain the House 
but a few moments. He could not, how- 
ever, allow one observation which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made to pass without 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman had 


said that the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland had been so much in 
the habit of maintaining an ascendancy 
over the Roman Catholics that they did not 
like to abandon it ; and that that was prin- 
cipally the reason why they opposed the 
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(Mr. Plumptre), on the part of the Pro. 
; testant clergy of Ireland, utterly and en. 
| tirely repudiated that imputation, and de. 
| nied that any such feeling was entertained 
by them. They were influenced by far 
higher and far holier motives. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, this question 
| was partly a Church question, partly a 
| money question, and partly a party ques- 
| tion. An analysis of the political opinions 
of those who were opposed to the system 
would show that they were the opponents of 
every movement made in that House to 
promote rational liberty. He deeply re. 
gretted that the hon. Member for the 

University of Dublin had permitted himself 
to be made the instrument of introducing 
a topic which was likely to increase reli- 
gious discord, and thus keep alive that 
spirit which had inflicted so much injury 
on Ireland. It must be admitted that 
those by whom this Motion was_ intro- 
duced, might take out a patent for inge- 
nuity in the invention of grievances. Asa 
Roman Catholic Member, he complained 
of that discussion. The agitation of the 
question was an annual farce. Once a 
year, about Easter, there was a gathering 
in the Rotunda at Dublin. What was that 
Rotunda? A pocket edition of Exeter- 
hall. Who attended in its galleries? 
Eight or nine intolerant and bigoted bi- 
shops, a certain number of expectant 
curates, a larger number of excited laymen, 
and a considerable gathering of hysterical 
old maids, the Members for the University 
of Dublin attending ex officio. This might 
be exceedingly unpalatable to ‘‘ ears po- 
lite ;’’ but he had the misfortune to repre- 
sent a great city—(laughter)—hon. Gentle- 
men should have allowed him to finish the 
sentence—a city in the centre of which 
was the great citadel of Orange ascend- 
ancy, Trinity College, and in one corner 
the Rotunda, in which such unseemly scenes 
were enacted. He was there to impeach 
what, without meaning to offend any one, 
he must call an annual humbug. [Mr. 
SranForD rose to order: The right hon. 
Member for Dublin had used an unparlia- 
mentary phrase.] He begged most re- 
spectfully to state that, in using the word 
‘*humbug,” he had not thought of the 
hon. Member for Reading. Even if he 
thought the hon. Member deserved that 
name, being aware that he was leading a 
life of single blessedness, he would not 
like to injure his character with the ladies 
of Reading. He hoped that explanation 





national system of education. Now, he 


would be satisfactory to the hon. Gentle- 
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man. If a Russian or a Frenchman, quite 
unacquainted with the subject, had heard 
the speeches in favour of the Motion, he 
would have fancied that the Protestants of 
Ireland were the most miserably-used peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. Now, what 
were the facts? Including Methodists 
and Quakers, the Protestants of Ireland 
amounted to 850,000 of the population ; 
the revenues of the Church amounted, 
some said, to 1,000,0007. ; others said, to 
700,0007. ; and the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin would admit that they 
were not less than 600,000/. [Mr. G. A. 
Hamitton dissented.] The hon. Gentle- 
man nodded dissent, but he (Mr. Reynolds) 
believed the estimate to be a low one; and 
that amount was quite irrespective of what 
was given to the diocesan and endowed 
schools, and of the 100,000J. a year placed 
at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the building and repairing 
of churches. They complained that the 
people were not handed over neck and 
heels to that proselytising association. It 
was said there were 43,000 Roman Catho- 
lic children within the walls of the Kildare- 
street schools. Why, these children had, 


every one of them, been kidnapped by the 


influence of soup and oatmeal. Human 
food was withheld unless spiritual food was 
accepted. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port was as ignorant of Tipperary Protest- 
antism as he was of the feelings of his own 
constituents, when he said that nine-tenths 
of them were opposed to the ballot. If he 
were ignorant of the state of political feel- 
ing in Stockport, how grossly ignorant 
must he be of the state of Tipperary Pro- 
testantism! He would assure the House 
that Tipperary was not such a wilderness 
as the hon. Member supposed ; it was a 
large and civilised community. He begged 
to say, in conclusion, that he conscien- 
tiously believed this annual Motion was 
brought on for the purpose of guarding the 
outposts of that overgrown leviathan, the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. He be- 
lieved in his conscience that, until the 
temporalities of that Church were entirely 
abolished, they never would have peace or 
order in Ireland; and, speaking as an 
Irishman, he believed, not only that they 
never would have peace, but that they 
never ought to have peace in Ireland. 
Other men might mince the matter ; they 
were not so candid as he was; but the 
great mass of the population of Ireland 
considered the temporalities of that Church 
as an intolerable badge of slavery and op- 
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pression ; and, until the whole edifice was, 
by the operation of law, levelled with the 
dust, he never should consider himself an 





emancipated Irishman. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 225 ; Noes 


142: Majority 83. 
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TELLERS. 
Hamilton, G. A, 
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SUPPLY. 


House in Committee. 
(1.) 9,0007., Law Charges, on account. 
(2.) 5,0007., Mint Prosecutions, on ac- 


count. 


(3.) 10,0007., Sheriffs’ Expenses, on ac- 


count. 


(4.) 5,000/., Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 


on account. 


(5.) 40,0007., Law Expenses (Scotland), 


on account. 
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(6.) 30,0007., Criminal Prosecutions, 
&e. (Ireland), on account. 

(7.) 20,0002., Metropolitan Police (Dub- 
lin), on account. 

(8.) 150,0007., Charges formerly paid 
out of County Rates, &ec., on account. 

(9.) 7,000., Superintendence of Prisons, 
on account. 

(10.) 100,0007., Prisons and Convict 
Establishments, on account. 

(11.) 70,0007., Maintenance of Prison- 
ers, &c., on account. 

(12.) 50,000/., Transportation of Con- 
victs, on account. 

(13.) 100,0007., Convict Establishments 
(Colonies), on account. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday next. 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 


mo ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 24, 1850. 


Misvtes.] Pustic Brtts.—1* Law of Copyright 
Design Amendment, 

2 Titles of Religious Congregations; Drainage 
and Improvement of Land Advances; Crime 
and Outrage Act (Ireland) Continuance. 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS— 
SUNDAY DELIVERY. 


Lorp BROUGHAM complained respect- 
ing the non-delivery of letters on last Sun- 
day, and of the inconvenience to which he 
had himself been put, owing to the recent 
regulations of the Post Office. He had 
occasion to send an important communica- 
tion to his brother Judges of the Judicial 
Committee on Sunday last respecting the 
causes which were appointed to come on 
this morning. He happened to be at 
Cashiobury, only seventeen miles from 
London. He wished to send some letters 
to London, and asked at what hour the 
post went to London? His hostess replied, 
“There is no post to-day.” If he had 
trusted to the post, his letters, which, un- 
der the old system would have reached 
London early on Monday morning, would 
not have reached it, under the present 
system, till Tuesday morning, when they 
would have been utterly useless. He was, 
therefore, obliged to send off an express at 
his own expense, for which he could not 
obtain the slightest remuneration. His 
Lordship also mentioned a case in which a 
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patient had lost his life, because he could 
not communicate by post with an eminent 
medical practitioner on that day. The 
Address to the Crown had been passed by 
a considerable majority; but he believed 
that it was in consequence of a surprise, 
and he verily thought that the result of 
the Order in Council would be to desecrate 
the Sabbath rather than keep it more holy. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he was not at all suprised at what he 
had just heard. Referring to a question 
which he had been asked at the last sitting 
of the House, and to which he had pro- 
mised to give an answer as soon as he fad 
informed himself on the subject, he could 
now inform their Lordships that there 
could be no doubt as to the power of the 
Crown to make regulations for the delivery 
of letters in the Post Office. In saying 
that the Crown had that power, he must 
also add that, in his opinion, that power 
ought not to be exercised except in accor- 
dance with the addresses from either 
House of Parliament. The power depended 
on the 9th clause of the 2nd and 3rd of 
Victoria, c. 52, which enacted ‘ That all 
post letters shall be posted, forwarded, 
conveyed, and delivered under and subject 
to all such orders and directions, regula- 
tions, limitations, and restrictions as the 
Postmaster General, with the consent of 
the Lords of the Treasury, shall from time 
to time direct.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed that the 
Crown had a monopoly of the delivery of 
letters at present; but Her Majesty’s 
Ministers might depend on it that the re- 
cent regulations would be evaded in every 
possible shape and form. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he feared the present regulations 
would be a constant source of the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, their Lord- 
ships might depend on it, that an order so 
diametrically opposite to the interests of a 
great commercial country like our own, 
would lead to the devising of various in- 
genious modes for the evasion of the law. 
The only results which could be expected 
from such an order were great loss to the 
revenue, and a proportionate gain to the 
smuggler, who would become the future 
deliverer of letters on the Sunday. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS ADVANCES BILL. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE briefly 
explained the objects of this Bill, which 
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was similar to a former Bill which he had | former occasion he had opposed any ad. 


been compelled by the necessities of the | 
times to introduce a few years ago, and | 


which had been productive of the greatest 
benefits to Ireland. Upon the means 
which these advances would supply for im- 
proving the condition of the people of Ire- 
land, very strong and very favourable opin- 
ions were entertained; and experience had 
shown that in many cases the land had 
yielded three times as much as before effi- 
cient drainage had been applied to it—to 
say nothing of the number of additional 
persons to whom an extended system of 
drainage would give employment; and he 
thought it would be difficult to overrate 
the great benefits which were likely to ac- 
crue from the measure to which he now 
moved their Lordships to give a second 
reading. By the present measure it was 
proposed to advance 2,000,000/. towards 
the improvement of the land, 800,0001. of 
which was to be set apart for the purpose 
of arterial drainage. Amongst the advan- 
tages with which this change was likely to 
be followed, he might mention that of the 
habitual introduction of taskwork through- 
out Ireland. It was not necessary, how- 
ever, for him to trouble the House with 
any further observations, but simply to 
confine himself to moving that the Bill be 
then read a second time. 

The Eart of LONSDALE observed 
that 200,000/. of the money to be ad- 
vaneed under the Bill might be applied to 
the erection of farm buildings, and no 
doubt some of the advances might be use- 
fully applied to such purposes; but he 
thought the more there was applied to 
drainage the better. 

The Eart of LUCAN wished to remind 
their Lordships that when farm buildings 
in England happened not to be in a good 
condition, the proprietor of the estate found 
it no difficult matter to borrow money, in 
ease he had not spare capital of his own, 
for the purpose of putting such buildings 
into a satisfactory condition. In England 
it was always easy to raise funds for such 
a purpose, but in Ireland it was not so 
easy; and they could never hope to have 
a sound and respectable tenantry in Ire- 
land till good farm buildings were erected. 
He had only to add, that there existed no 
reason to fear any abuse of the powers 
granted under the Bill before their Lord- 
ships, because nothing would be done with- 
out the sanction of the Board of Works in 
Treland. 

Lorp BEAUMONT stated, that upon a 





vances unless they were to be strictly ap. 
plied to the purposes of drainage; but he 
thought that Ireland at present formed an 
exceptional case. Unfortunately, large 
quantities of land were deserted by the ten- 
antry, and were thrown upon the hands 
of the landlord; it was, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that some such measure 
as this should be introduced to Parliament; 
for it was requisite that these lands should 
be properly divided, and have farm build- 


‘ings erected upon them on appropriate 


sites. It was, of course, hopeless to ex- 
pect that Irish landlords should have the 
means either of raising or of advancing out 
of their own resources the sums necessary 
for these purposes. Under these peculiar 
circumstances, and as wealthy tenants 
were not likely to bring money to Ire- 
land at the present time, he thought 
they should waive the principle to which 
he had hitherto given his support; but, 
at the same time he was quite of opin- 
ion that some check must be placed 
upon the extent to which those advances 
might be carried. If they left the matter 
wholly to the discretion of the proprietor, 
they would probably find him investing 
sums in farm buildings, which in their char- 
acter and extent might not be very appro- 
priate to the soil or situation. Without 
some check the quantities of land to be at- 
tached to each set of farm buildings might 
be insufficient; and he trusted then that 
the noble Marquess would inform the House 
whether any such wholesome check was to 
be imposed. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE quite 
agreed with the noble Earl, who thought 
it better that money should be applied 
rather to drainage than to farm buildings. 
In Great Britain assistance towards the 
building of farm houses was not required 
to be extended; but in Ireland it was other- 
wise, and great improvements were check- 
ed by the inability of landlords to pro- 
vide out of their own resources farm build- 
ings on a scale commensurate with the 
drainage going on there. The aid to be 
given to the improvement of the land in 
Ireland by means of drainage, was neces- 
sarily of a much stronger character than 
was wanted in England. There was 4 
great disposition in Ireland, where it was 
practicable, to consolidate a great number 
of the small holdings into one, in order to 
meet the new state of things; but great 
improvements had been deferred by reason 
of the incapacity of the landlords to under- 
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take them from their own private resources. 
Every one of the applications that might 
be made under this Bill, whetherthey re- 
lated to buildings or to the drainage of 
land, would be brought under the consid- 
eration of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, who would be satisfied 
that such buildings or drainage were not 
only necessary in themselves, but would 
tend to the permanent improvement of the 
land, before such applications for aid were 
complied with. The Commissioners could 
have no inducement whatever to grant 
money for the undertaking of works which 
were not avowedly for the benefit of the 
country. He believed that a general opinion 
prevailed in the other House of Parliament, 
particularly among the Members connected 
with Ireland, in favour of the Bill; and he 
trusted their Lordships would sanction its 
second reading. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH fear- 
ed that whether all the money were laid 
out on farm buildings or all on drainage, it 
would still be a matter of great difficulty 
to induce persons of capital to undertake 
the renting of Irish farms, so long as the 
poor-rates continued to be such a heavy 
burden. 

Bill read 2°, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


me ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 24, 1850. 


Mixvtes.] Pustic Birts.—1* Portland Harbour 
and Breakwater. 

3* General Board of Health; Court of Chan- 
cery. 

PRUSSIAN MINISTER’S RESIDENCE BILL. 


On the Motion that this Bill as amended 
be considered, 

Sir R. Hi. INGLIS: Sir, this is a Bill 
to enable the Prussian Minister in England 
to provide for himself and his successors a 
permanent residence, in the same manner 
in which Hertford House is occupied by 
the French Ambassador—I wish it was so 
occupied at this moment—and Ashburn- 
ham House is occupied by the Russian 
Minister, and Chandos House by the Aus- 
trian Minister. I shall take this oppor- 
tunity of referring to the name of an in- 
dividual who has been recently dragged 
before another assembly. I did not think 
there was any place in Europe, and I can 
Say with equal confidence in America—I 
did not think amongst civilised men there 
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would be found any place in which such an 
individual would be made the subject of 
wanton, it not premeditated, insult. I feel 
that place was found where it could least 
have been expected, and without a desire 
to provoke a collision between the two as- 
semblies, or even to— 

Mr. E. B. DENISON wished to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman in the chair 
whether the vbservations of the hon. Ba- 
ronet were in order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER did not know at pre- 
sent what bearing they had upon the Bill 
before the House. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS: My hon. Friend 
the Member for the West Riding thinks I 
am out of order. It appears, therefore, 
that he has not yet read the title of the 
Bill. I apprehend that any Gentleman 
who will take the trouble to read that Bill 
will see that every observation I have 
hitherto addressed to the House is strictly 
in accordance with the subject of the Bill. 
The Bill is an Act authorising the purchase 
by the Prussian Mipister in England of a 
residence for the use of the Prussian Le- 
gation; and further, the very name of the 
individual who now has the honour of fill- 
ing that distinguished post is incorporated 
in the Bill. Therefore, I apprehend that 
the greatest stickler for the orders of the 
House will not accuse me again of violat- 
ing the rules of the House when I call its 
attention, not only to the subject of the 
Bill, but to an individual whose name is 
incorporated in the measure. I repeat 
what I was stating at the time I was in- 
terrupted by my hon. Friend, that I do 
not desire to provoke a collision between 
any two assemblies, nor even between any 
two individuals; but I do maintain that it 
was a most extraordinary proceeding for a 
man at home in his own country, and in 
his own house, to attack one who was a 
stranger and a guest—that guest being, 
at the same time, the representative and, 
I may say, the friend of a Sovereign most 
closely allied to our own beloved Queen. 
1 will not say that the Chevalier Bunsen is 
an inoffensive man, for it would be to de- 
grade him almost to use such a phrase; 
but I will say that he is one of the most 
actively -kind and practically - benevolent 
men it has ever been my happiness to 
know; and, although I do not agree with 
his politics, nor in all respects with his ec- 
clesiastical views, or his theological views, 
or his views on chronology, yet I know so 
well, and have so frequently enjoyed, the 
benefit of his large and varied acquire- 
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ments, that I forget every point of differ- 
ence when I find such a man attacked. I 
willingly bear in mind his kind, frank, li- 
beral, and, a week ago, he would have al- 
lowed me to add his English character and 
manners; and when I see such a man 
dragged before another assembly in viola- 
tion—I will not say of the rules of that 
assembly, for I leave that question utterly 
untouched—but in violation, I will say, of 
all the courtesies of life, and that in the 
presence of many of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who allowed such an incident to pass 
without observation, and certainly without 
reproof—I believe I am not encroaching 
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and at once I say to the House, knowing 
my noble Friend, as I can very well under. 
stand, was rather offended at such a recep. 
tion, his observation on the fourth occa. 
sion was (and I beg to suggest to the hon, 
Gentleman how difficult and dangerous it 
is to make a statement of this kind, on 
which I am bound, in common fair play, to 
| make an opposite statement)—‘“‘I will have 
| you turned out.” When, on the fourth oc. 
easion, he did not receive an answer toa 
courteous question, he then put in force 
the orders of the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think it would 
not be well to refer further to what may 





needlessly on the time of the House, when, | have occurred with respect to the Chevalier 
in reference to one who has been so at-| Bunsen in the other House of Parliament. 
tacked in another place, I give to English | Whether the statement of my hon. Friend 
Gentlemen an opportunity of expressing the Member for the University of Oxford 
their sympathy. I beg the House will) is right, or the statement of the hon. and 
allow me to add, that the explanation learned Gentleman opposite is right, I will 
which has been given elsewhere upon this not stop to inquire, or say a word on the 
subject adds another insult to the insult subject; but as the question has been gene- 
previously perpetrated. It has been pre-| rally mooted, I will content myself with 
tended that the Chevalier Bunsen does not | saying that the acquirements and reputa- 
understand English. Why, he understands | tion and learning of Chevalier Bunsen are 
English and writes English at least as well | such as to obtain for him the respect of 
as the individual who presumed to attack | every country. I regret that anything 
him. Having had an opportunity of mak- | painful should have occurred to him, for 
ing this statement, and having received, I | he is entitled to the greatest respect not 
venture to think, the general concurrence | only for his diplomatic character as repre- 
of the House in my views upon this sub-| sentative of the King of Prussia, the near 


ject—having, at least, received the almost 
universal concurrence of the House, I con- 
tent myself with saying in reference to 
this Bill that 1 give to it my cordial sup- 
port. 


ally of this country, but also for his per- 
sonal character. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—FOREIGN 


Mr. ROEBUCK: I wish to say a few POLICY. 

words on the observations of the hon. Ba- Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that in order 
ronet—they are complete mis-statements; | to enable the hon. and learned Member for 
and I think he might have left the right | Sheffield to bring on his Motion that day, 
hon. Assembly in which the circumstance | he was quite ready to postpone the Orders 
occurred to right itself with the world at| of the Day. Perhaps he might be allowed 
large on the subject. My noble Friend| to add that there were two Amendments 
who has been supposed to have made the | of which notice had been given. Of course 
attack, states distinctly, that three several | the hon. Gentlemen who had given the 
times speaking to the Gentleman whom | notices would take whatever course they 
the hon. Baronet has ealled his friend in might think proper; but as the sole anx- 
plain simple courteous phrase, believing, | icty of the Government was that the ques- 
as he says, that he was perfectly conver-| tion should be fully debated, and as the 
sant with the English language, and with | hon. and learned Member had raised a very 
English courtesy, he said to him, ‘ There | fair and clear issue, perhaps it would be 
are ladies who desire to sit down; you are best that the Amendments should be with- 
in their place; they wish to sit down; will drawn. 

you permit them to do so?” To theaston-| Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that as the 





ishment of the noble Lord, that gentle- | matter was one in which Her Majesty's 
man, the friend of the hon. Gentleman Government were peculiarly interested, he 
the Member for Oxford University, looked would consult their wishes by not pressing 
him in the face, and made him no answer. his Amendment. 

The request was made three several times; 


Mr. HUME said, he should reserve to 
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himself the right of submitting his Amend- | they would be almost impotent as regards 


ment when the proper time came. Per- 
haps reasons for withdrawing it would 
arise in the course of discussion; and, if 
they did, he should exercise his discretion 
as he might deem best. 

Mr. ROEBUCK then rose and said: 
Sir, my duty towards the House com- 
mands me to explain to you why it is 
that I make this Motion. Sir, in my 
opinion, a Government like our own, when 
a large proportion of its administration 
has been condemned by one great branch 
of the Legislature, is unable either at 
home or abroad to maintain the interests 
of the country intact, to consult the great 
interests of the people of England, or to 
hold the reins of power with honour to 
themselves. If they were condemned by 
one portion of the Legislature, and the 
matter be left there unexplained, unin- 
quired into, with no question asked, no 
opinion expressed, to foreign nations they 
would appear not a government; they 
would not be supposed to represent the 
feelings of England, and the interests of 
Englishmen in their hands would be unde- 
fended, and be crushed by the powers in 
the back-ground. But, Sir, when a por- 
tion of our Legislature has expressed an 
opinion so direct, so very plain, so utterly 
unambiguous, it becomes the duty of this 
House to ascertain what is the course to 
be pursued by the Government of the coun- 
try, and to express their opinion with re- 
spect to the same point. Now, Sir, I am 
quite prepared to admit so far the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord that no Administra- 
tion is called upon to resign upon a resolu- 
tion of the House of Lords. I acknow- 
ledge that at once; but I must say that in 
a constitution like ours, in which we think 
it right to have a House of Lords, it is ne- 
cessary that when the House of Lords have 
expressed their feelings and opinions, this 
House should step in and say what the 
people of England think upon the matter. 
If the noble Lord, after the resolution of 
the House of Lords, had determined to go 
on with the Administration; and if this 
House had permitted him to go on without 
any one suggesting a Motion to ascertain 
what was the opinion of this House—I say 
that in that case the noble Lord’s Govern- 
ment would have been like a government 
which I have seen in my time: they would 
be dependent upon majorities, which were 
hardly majorities, upon an opinion which 
was hardly ascertained to be an opinion; 
they would be weak as regards this House; 





the country at large; and they would be 
utterly impotent in reference to the govern- 
ment of the world. Therefore I think it is 
the duty of this House to express an opin- 
ion upon the same point as that on which 
the House of Lords has decided; and be- 
cause I believe this, and because I believe 
also that the noble Lord himself would be 
the first to solicit an opinion on this occa- 
sion, I come forward and ask this House 
to express an opinion on the subject. And, 
Sir, with one personal observation, I will 
dismiss this part of what I have to address 
to the House. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire was pleased 
to speak of an arranged machinery. The 
insinuation, though couched in that allu- 
sive phraseology in which the hon. Mem- 
ber is so admirable an adept, was, never- 
theless, very plain. But I beg to assure 
that hon. Gentleman that my course in this 
House has, from its commencement, been 
somewhat plain to all men’s minds; that I, 
at least, have never shaped my course with 
reference to party interests or party dis- 
putes, and that no act of mine has been 
suggested by personal spite. I now, Sir, 
address myself to the question before the 
House. The House of Lords, in that mode 
which suits their peculiar habits, has, in as 
strong a way I think as is common in that 
House, in which there is more of that olden 
courtesy which used to govern the outsides 
of men than is usually seen here, adopted a 
resolution which forms a plain, simple con- 
demnation of the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. I assume that in spite of this 
somewhat nisi priuslike fashion in which the 
whole matter was conducted—in spite of 
small technicalities that would have made 
the fortune of a young man at sessions, 
or one who should have been investigating 
an affidavit before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench—in spite of the mode in which the 
proposition was placed before the House of 
Lords, I assume that there has been a 
condemnation in general terms of the 
spirit and principle of the current foreign 
policy of the Government. With this 
feeling, Sir, I brought myself to the con- 
sideration of the subject which suggested 
the resolution which I shall lay before the 
House; and I will at once acknowledge 
that, in coming to the consideration of 
that question, my mind was inclined to ar- 
rive at a conclusion favourable to the noble 
Lord who is at the head of the Foreign 
Office of this country. I came to it with 
a mind inclined in his favour; though at 
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the same time I say that it must not be 
supposed that mine is a blind approbation. 
For if any man in this House can make 
such a declaration, I certainly can say that 
I have often found fault with the noble 
Lord as sharply as most men in this 
House. I have often quarrelled with par- 
ticular acts of the noble Lord; but I pay 
a compliment to the general principles 
which have, I believe, regulated his policy 
by coming forward on the present occasion 
to propose the resolution of which I have 
given notice. Sir, if I may illustrate this 
—I would say that on the second reading 
of a Bill in this House, we often say that 
we agree in its principles, but quarrel with 
many of its individual provisions. So I 
say on the policy of the noble Lord, that 
I concur in the principle which I shall im- 
mediately describe, though in many of the 
instances I have seen somewhat and much 
to condemn. Sir, I believe that the prin- 
ciples of the foreign policy of any Govern- 
ment affect two classes of things, those 
which regard individual rights and wrongs, 
and those which regard the general in- 


terest, the dignity, and honour of the) 
The noble Lord the Foreign | 


country. 
Secretary will have an opportunity of cor- 


recting me if I misrepresent his policy; , 
but I believe that as regards individual | 


wrongs and rights with reference to foreign 
nations, the object of the noble Lord has 
been to extend the protection and shield of 
England to her wandering sons, who are 
carried by commerce, or by pleasure, or by 
necessity, to the various regions of the 
world—to extend over them, as much as 
the rules of civilised nations will permit, 
the great egis of England’s protection, 


that it may follow them wherever they go, | 


into the despotism of Russia, or into the 
bleak countries of America—whether they 
be within the limits of ocean, or within 
the confines of any Power, great, insignifi- 
cant, or almost helpless. That, Sir, I 
believe to be the great principle which has 
actuated the noble Lord in his conduct as 
respects individuals with regard to foreign 
nations. With regard to the interests of 
this country as a whole, I believe the ob- 
ject of his policy to have been, in the first 
place, to maintain the peace of the world 
—to maintain it not by truckling to des- 
potism, but by teaching all foreign com- 
munities with whom we have any relations, 
that in so far as she is permitted to do so 
by the rules regulating internal communi- 
eation, England brings the great moral 
force of her name to maintain constitu- 
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tional government, not disorder—not to 
spread anarchy on the one hand, or des. 
potism on the other, but to maintain 
peace by warning foreign Governments to 
make ready and proper and opportune con. 
cessions to the increasing enlightenment of 
the people; telling those people that so far 
as our physical power is concerned, it is not 
to be employed in coercing their rulers, 
| but that in so far as the moral influence of 
‘this country and the opinions of its Go- 
vernment are concerned, the world shall 
| know that we are friendly to all endea. 
| vours, wheresoever we may find them being 
made on the part of men, to vindicate for 
‘themselves the right of self-government, 
| And if I could believe that an English 
| House of Commons would come to a con- 
| clusion which would put a negative on that 
| principle, then I should say we were not 
' the people that the world had supposed us 
|to be, from whom had emanated all that 
|was glorious in the self-government of 
,man. It is upon that principle, I believe, 
that the noble Lord has acted. Sir, I 
| have a right to ask what is the antagonist 
| principle. Can I not suppose that there 
might be a Minister in this country who, 
using the forms of constitutional govern- 
ment, shouid ever direct them to aid the 
despotisms of Europe? Can I not sup- 
pose the thing? And can I not also sup- 
| pose—call it not despotism, but legitimacy 
|—that there might be a Minister in this 
' country who should so advance legitimacy 
/as, under the softer expression, to bring in 
| a much harder thing, and to make tyranny 
safe in Europe? Sir, I believe that this 
antagonistic principle is now within sight; 
I believe that the House of Commons is on 
the present occasion not merely called upon 
to decide the Ministerial existence of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite-—[ The hon. and learned 
Member spoke from the Opposition side of 
the House |—for as far as 1 am concerned, 
that is a matter of very little importance; 
I believe the question to be decided is, 
whether England is openly, frankly, and 
without hesitation, though amicably, to 
say, ‘‘ We are friendly to every effort of 
man for self-government; we do not desire 
to assist any anarchical opposition to Go- 
vernment; we do not seek by physical 
force to thrust anything on any Govern- 
ment, but we do seek by that moral influ- 
ence which is every day ruling Europe to 
favour the efforts of men who are rising up 
to govern themselves, and endeavouring to 
quench the tyranny of those who woul 
crush these efforts to obtain what we con- 
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sider amongst the first birthrights which na- 
ture has givén us.’’ I believe that to be the 
ruling principle of the noble Lord’s policy. 
I am bound to say it is impossible, consid- 
ering how long the noble Lord has been in 
the Councils of Her Majesty, to go through 
every individual act of his Ministerial po- 
liey. I therefore take large results ; and, 
taking large results, what do I find? Let 
me compare, in a few words, the result of 
the policy which has been pursued by Eng- 
land from the year 1830 down to the pre- 
sent time, with the result of the policy 
which was pursued by her from 1790 to 
1815. In 1789 broke out that grand re- 
sult, for such it was, of the increasing 
enlightenment of Europe with respect to 
the despots of Europe—the first French 
Revolution. The whole result depended 
upon England. What were called the 
legitimate Governments of Europe banded 
together; and, unfortunately, England sup- 
ported them. The consequence was seen, 
and may be read, in the most terrible con- 
flict that the annals of mankind record— 
blood shed like water, wealth scattered 
with a prodigality of which no record of 
any other time presents a parallel. From 
1789 to 1815 the great comity of nations 
was broken up; we were separated into 
enemies ; relations of every kind depended 
upon force, and he who was mightiest in 
the field was alone regarded. Mankind 
were absolutely astounded with horror at 
the scene of destruction and the strife and 
confusion which followed. It was only by 
the striking down of that wonderful man 
whom the exigencies of France had raised 
up—the mighty Napoleon—that peace was 
brought back to mankind. In that fearful 
lesson we read a rule for our guidance in 
future. From 1815 there was a constant 
protest on the part of the whole body of 
the people ; and at length, in 1830, the 
voleano burst, and the legitimate Bourbon 
family was again dispossessed. Sir, I feel 
it due to the great man who was then at 
the head of the Councils of England, to 
give him the great glory of having begun 
the new principles which have distin- 
guished our foreign policy from that time to 
the present. The Duke of Wellington was 
at the head of the English Councils when 
that mighty conflict of the people of France 
commenced. A post did not pass by be- 
fore he—well read as he was in the mighty 
contest that was proceeding, and fitted, 
by his knowledge and experience of civil 
affairs, by his position, by his capacity, 
and by all his powers, to say, ‘I have 
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during my whole life, been reading a lesson 
of war and peace, and I assume to myself 
the responsibility of beginning a new fo- 
reign policy’’—scareely, I say, had a post 
passed by when the Duke of Wellington 
acknowledged the Government which the 
new revolution of France had established. 
From that time to the present, the same 
policy has been pursued. As was to be 
expected, that revolution created great 
excitement in Europe. Belgium followed, 
and Poland also. The feelings of the 
English people were differently expressed. 
Let other nations say what they will, we 
are far ahead of them all as regards our 
notions of constitutional government. Our 
battle was fought in 1640; and as, since 
that period we have had great experience, 
it was befitting that we should set before the 
world an example of a peaceful revolution. 
The people of England dispossessed the 
House of Lords of the power of making 
the House of Commons. The Government 
of France was carried by barricades ; the 
revolution of England was effected through 
the forms of this House: the one was ex- 
pressed by a change of dynasty; the other, 
by an Act of Parliament. But that revo- 
lution changed not merely the form of 
government, in as far as these peculiarities 
were concerned, it changed the Govern- 
ment itself. The noble Lord then became 
Foreign Secretary, and the first question 
submitted to his consideration was the 
revolution which had just broken out in 
the Netherlands; and I maintain that there 
is no portion of the noble Lord’s political 
career that deserves higher commendation 
than the admirable foresight he exhibited 
in this matter. Had he followed the sug- 
gestions of many by whom he was sur- 
rounded—I do not speak of the great man, 
who is above all party considerations—I 
do not speak of him, but of those who, in 
this House or in the other, held principles 
antagonistic to those of the noble Lord on 
that subject—had he followed their advice, 
he would have opposed the separation of 
Holland and Belgium, and _ successfully 
opposed it. He might have done so, be- 
cause the people of England are careless 
about foreign politics, and insulated in all 
their habits; but their Foreign Minister 
is all the more responsible, because they 
are so careless about foreign politics. It 
is a fact—I do not say I admire the apathy 
which would have permitted it—but it is a 
fact that the noble Lord might, if he had 
so pleased, on that occasion have prevented 
the separation of Holland from Belgium. 
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If he had done so, I believe that universai| one point, and has the same end in view 


war in Europe would have been the con- | 


sequence; but of this I am certain, that if 
the year 1848 had seen Belgium under 
the dominion of Holland, the convulsions 
of that year would have at once rent asunder 
the unnatural alliance, and Belgium would 
have at once rushed into the arms of 
France, as her natural friend and ally. 
Then again should we have had the 
northern Powers coming down, and again 
would we have had enacted the scenes 
which deluged Europe with blood from 
1790 to 1815. Therefore, I say, not look- 
ing at petty and insignificant charges, 
although I shall have to allude to them 
before I sit down, not wasting the time of 
this House in the examination of mere 
technicalities, but judging of the noble 
Lord by the broad and recognised prin- 
ciples of his policy, I take the case I have 
mentioned as a type of that policy, an in- 
stance upon which the policy and powers 
of England were brought to bear, and 
which, if they had not been so brought to 
bear, would have been a fruitful source of 
misery to the world. On a sudden this 
House is surprised by a resolution of 
the other House of Parliament; and I 
would ask the House to contemplate, along 
with me, the peculiar position of Europe 
at the time. There are three parties to 
these resolutions: Russia, which repre- 
sents the despotism of Europe; France, 
which represents its levity—I had almost 
said—and the protectionist party in this 
country, who are opposed to the present 
Government on account of their commer- 
cial arrangements. Such is the alliance 
which has been formed to overwhelm the 
noble Lord. I find in Greece a monarch 
coming from Bavaria, a man educated at a 
small German court, and with all the feel- 
ings that such an education must create, 
and acting in everything under the in- 
struction of Russia and Austria. I must 
confess that, with such a council, and such 
diplomacy, I feel somewhat degraded when 
I hear of the name of England being 
mixed up in any of these discussions. 1 
want no representation for this country in 
the shape of an ambassador at foreign 
courts to protect our interests. Let rather 
the great name of England be our shield, 
and let our ships, and not our ambassadors, 
when necessary, vindicate our honour. But 
Athens has always been the focus of hot 
and busy intrigue. We have seen evinced 
their constant sympathy with Russian di- 
plomacy, which always looks steadily at 


| 





now as when Alexander proposed to Na 

leon that Russia should have Constantino. 
ple for her portion of the spoil of the 
world. The same influences are now at 
work. Russia is the great inspiration, 
Austria being but her humble instrument 
and slave. And woe and shame to France, 
who, spite of all her glorious reminis. 
cences, shrinks also into the form and char. 
acter of a vassal of Russia. France, which 
once went against this northern Power, 
and almost overran her, and would have 
done so had it not been for the weather, 
has now suddenly forgotten the great guid. 
ing principles of her conduct, and thrown 
herself headlong at the feet of Russia, 
Why has she done this, and when does she 
choose her time? Why? Because at this 
moment the parties who form the Govern- 
ment of France wish to break through the 
constitution that created them, and, what 
is still more painful for me to mention, he 
who is the representative of an immortal 
name, as well as of a mighty people, 
makes paramount the consideration of his 
personal exigencies, and hopes by means 
of an insult to England to secure a dota- 
tion for himself. France, I say, wishes to 
get rid of universal suffrage, or rather the 
Government of France, which does not re- 
present that great people—which does not 
represent French feeling—which is simply 
a body of men banded together for special 
ends and purposes. One set is working 
overhand and underhand for the purpose 
of restoring the legitimate monarch. An- 
other set, under the semblance and name 
—the prostituted name—of order, is en- 
deavouring to maintain their own indivi- 
dual ministerial existence; and these are 
the men who, aided by the worst of the 
bad, the wild anarchists, who in that coun- 
try and in this promulgate their wretched 
ideas with respect to Government, have 


joined in this attempt to insult the great- 


ness of England. Yes, the socialists and 
anarchists of France have lent their aid to 
the legitimists of that country, and both, 
taking advantage of the terrors of the 
middle classes, have tried to throw their 
great country at the feet of Russia. Well, 
Sir, at this time what oceurs? The peo- 
ple of England are suddenly informed, 
through their Foreign Minister—having 
previously expected nothing and heard 
nothing, if I exeept blue books heaped 
upon blue books, and newspaper corre- 
spondence unreadable aud unread, they 
are suddenly informed that the fleet of 
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Admiral Parker has been ordered to the 
Pireus. At once Englishmen erect their 
ears, and wish to know how it has occurred. 
People don’t like the idea of it, they think 
there is something in it unusual and un- 
heard of. The inquiry in every one’s 
mouth is—was ever this done before ? 
And then the slumbering power, which is 
always ready, although apparently slum- 
bering, in another place—that power which 
is always ready to oppose anything like 
liberal government—which can give a ma- 
jority against freedom whenever circum- 
stances may make it expedient, suddenly 
interferes. They do not like prodigally to 
use their power. I have heard many 
threats, and often, I do not know how 
often, of the Ministry being left in a mi- 
nority in the Lords; but the ordinary an- 
swer is, that the Ministry do not care 
about a defeat in the Lords. These things 
happen in consequence of the great igno- 
rance and apathy of the people of Eng- 
land as respects foreign policy: but there 
was one very curious thing which I heard 
just before those occurrences took place, 
and I would ask this House seriously to 
bear it in mind. The people of Hungary 
had risen against the despotism of Austria. 
In a close but unfortunate conflict they 
had succumbed to the united power of 
Austria and Russia. The patriots—and I 
will presume to call them so—escaped; 
and to whom did they go for succour? 
To Turkey. With that bloodhound perti- 
nacity which distinguishes every despot 
and every despotic Government, they were 
steadily followed by their enemies, and 
having arrived in Turkey they were de- 
manded with an insolence which had never 
before been practised towards an indepen- 
dent nation. It was demanded of Turkey 
that she should deliver up those who had 
thrown themselves upon her for protection 
to those despots and tyrants who had fiog- 
ged women, and tortured men in a manner 
which had been almost forgotten since the 
dark ages. But the noble Lord worthily 
represented England on that occasion, and 
said, ‘It shall not be.’’ Our fieet—and 
glory be given also to France, for her 
fleet assisted us—our fleet told these 
two despotic Powers that such a violation 
of the rights of nations and of hospi- 
tality should not take place. The mere 
appearance of the fleet of England, as it 
approached the Dardanelles, stopped these 
wretches, and England vindicated the 
rights of nations simply by the appearance 
of one of her fleets surging into the Helles- 
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pont. It was shortly after that circum- 
stance that Count Nesselrode, writing to 
M. Brunow, said—~ 


“Tt is painful that this should have occurred 
just as Admiral Parker has been to the Darda- 
nelles on his very disagreeable mission.” 


Foreign Policy. 


Soon after the people of England woke up 
one morning, and heard that their fleet 
was in the celebrated Bay of Salamis. 
Now what is the charge brought against 
the noble Lord? They say, first, that 
his demands are unreasonable; next, that 
the amount claimed is insignificant; then, 
thatthe amount was exaggerated, and that 
the means adopted were imperious, hasty, 
uncalled for; and, lastly, it is averred that 
the time of demand is inopportune and im- 
proper. I shall be obliged if the House. 
will permit me to examine these charges 
in some detail. I shall be as short as [ 
possibly can, but must remember, that in 
attempting to be brief, I might only be- 
come obscure, and therefore I trust that if 
in my anxiety to make everything clear, I 
encroach upon the patience of the House, 
I shall receive its usual kind indulgence. 
In the first place, 1 ask, was there any- 
thing unusual in these claims, or contrary 
to the law and practice of nations? Let 
us try: I will first take France, and I will 
ask the House to make thee distinction, if 
any, for me. There is, first, the simple 
question as regards the demands made on 
the Grecian nation. There is next the 
question of how the French people have 
acted in such cireumstances. These two 
are different questions, and let us keep 
them separate. The law of nations, I take 
to be, accurately speaking, no law. It is 
a system of general morality in which the 
rules are of necessity vague, and depend 
rather on the discretion of the country than 
to be settled by any tribunal, for there is 
no tribunal competent. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for the West 
Riding is here, but as he is the friend of 
international arbitration, he would soon 
see and acknowledge the difficulty I have 
named. We ean only get then at the 
principle or rather the practice of this in- 
ternational law, by observing the usages of 
civilised nations as regards it, and I suppose 
that when I take the people of France, Ame- 
rica, and England, I take the three nations 
who may be considered to be, as far as 
civilisation is concerned, at the head of the 
civilised world. Now I will begin with 
France. We are told that this sort of pro- 
ceeding is altogether unknown, or was un- 
known until originated by the noble Lord 
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the Foreign Secretary in the case of 
Greece. The cases in which the noble 
Lord interfered were five or six. There 
was the case of a man who was dispossess- 
ed of his land, the case of a man whose 
house was pulled down or turned inside 
out by the mob, the cases of the Navy of 
this country, insulted by the local autho- 
rities of Greece, and other instances of 
persons, subjects of this country, being 
cruelly tortured, flogged, and otherwise ill 
used. Now I believe it is very well known 
in this country, or at least it ought to be 
known, that in 1831 a French fleet ap- 
peared in the Tagus to insist on reparation 
for injuries done to French subjects during 
the reign of Dom Miguel. That may sur- 
prise some persons, but so it was. The 
poor unfortunate Portuguese said at once, 
“Oh, let us apply to England, let us ask 
her mediation.’’ Her mediation was asked, 
granted, and offered to France, but refused 
by that Power. But what were the de- 
mands of France, because they form a 
striking and valuable lesson to Gentlemen 
who intend speaking on this subject with- 
out having given it any previous consider- 
ation, and also to certain Gentlemen in the 
Chamber of Deputies, who, without know- 
ing what their own country has done in 
similar cases, have used language which 
were it not for the immeasurable supe- 
riority, the stern serenity, of the people of 
England, might be deemed insulting ? But 
we are above such petty feelings. Soaring 
in our inapproachable greatness, we despise 
and disregard such attacks. The demands 
made by France, and consented to by poor 
Portugal, were what? They took ships, 
and threatened to bombard the town; in- 
deed, they did shed blood. Their demands 
were, that a Frenchman, subjected to a 
severe imprisonment for a serious offence, 
should be liberated, and the sentence pro- 
nounced against him annulled by a special 
act; and that the judge should be dismiss- 
ed. That was in times when we heard of 
** our dear Aberdeen,’’ and when He was 
on the throne of France who had stepped 
in between the Monarchy and the Republic; 
and, having had the greatest opportunity 
that ever had been afforded of ruling for 
the benefit of mankind, had, through base 
personal feeling, lost and cast it all away ! 
The demands of the French on that occa- 
sion were, further, that several French 
subjects should be indemnified; that a rule 
against arrest without a judicial decree 
should be observed; that the chief of police 
should be dismissed; and that all sentences 
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on French subjects for political offences 
should be abrogated. This was one case, 
But again, it is urged that this affair in 
Greece was a petty affair. I think I can 
find as petty. In 1842 it appears that the 
French Government felt that injuries had 
been done to some French subjects at the 
small and insignificant port of San Salva- 
dor, amounting in the whole to 1,000 dol- 
lars. A French ship went in immediately, 
and the captain said, ‘‘ If you do not pay, 
I will at once bombard the town.” The 
people refused, the French Consul retired, 
got on board the French ship, and raised 
the demand at once to 2,000 dollars. The 
town was immediately blockaded, and the 
poor people were at last obliged to pay the 
money. There was another instance in 
which France had sought to obtain by 
foree, redress for injuries inflicted on her 
citizens. In Mexico she once complained 
that some of her people had been mal- 
treated. It appeared that a mob had 
pulled down a factory ; and so mad were 
the French for revenge, that they would 
not listen to any proposal of mediation. 
They demanded instant and full payment, 
and because it was not immediately con- 
ceded, they proceeded to bombard the 
port of San Juan d’Ulloa. I could go 
on with many similar instances, but I 
will take one which meets the case of 
one of the objectors to the noble Lord’s 
policy. It is said that we have degraded 
ourselves by attacking a weak nation. 
Here is a case of French magnanimity 
as regards minor Powers. In 1844 the 
Governor of Senegal fancied that he had 
received an injury from certain African 
chiefs, and he immediately sent a ship, 
took possession of two villages, and 
chastised the people into compliance with 
his demand. Now mark the curious 
mode of proceeding, and let us consider 
that with great nations a blockade is a 
declaration of war, and must of necessity 
be so; but in dealing with weak and 
comparatively powerless nations it is really 
a merciful and a useful mode of avoiding 
war to take the preliminary step of a block- 
ade—not reprisals, be it observed, as has 
been too often but most erroneonsly stated. 
This, I say, in dealing with weak nations, 
is far better than declaring war, and 
thereby risking the peace of the world. 
Now, I will go on with my illustrations 
of the course taken by other nations, for 
they are really instructive lessons—and I 
will first take the United States of Ame- 
rica. There we have a people of the same 
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family as ourselyes—there, in fact, we have 
our own blood, our own bone, our own in- 
stitutions, and to a great extent our own 
feelings and habits. There we have a 

reat maritime nation—a people as com- 
mercial as ourselyes—a people anxious for 
peace, but jealous of the national honour, 
and careful of the rights and interests of 
her subjects. Now, I will take one or two 
curious instances.of the course taken by 
that country under similar circumstances, 
some of them really instructive. It ap- 
pears that in 1814, when, as is well known, 
America was at war with England, a pri- 
vateer was fitted out in an American port, 
she was seen by an English brig of war, 
near the port of Fayal; this vessel chased 
the privateer, and took her under the walls 
of the fort of Fayal and set her on fire. 
Our brother over the water—our brother 
Jonathan, as America is generally called— 
presented his bill—but to whom? To Eng- 
land? No, she could not do that, for 
England was at war with her at the time— 
but she presented her bill to the Govern- 
ment of Portugal. But, says Portugal, 
what have we to do with it? The vessel 
was seized and burnt in spite of us. Ex- 
actly so, replies America, ‘that is just 
what we mean, it was done in spite of you, 
therefore pay us our bill.’’ Up to this 
hour that bill has not been paid; but at 
this moment vessels of war are on their 
way from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and, for aught we know, are even now at 
the mouth of the Tagus blockading that 
river on this account. Well, this is the 
example which great and enlightened na- 
tions set us. Take another case. There 
was an American vessel called, I believe, 
the General Brooke. It appeared that 
certain persons who called themselves cus- 
tom-house officers removed that vessel 
from one harbour to another, and the ves- 
sel was in consequence wrecked. A bill 
was sent in to the Portuguese Government, 
and this is another of the claims for which 
the American fleet is proceeding to block- 
ade the Tagus. There is still another 
case to which I will refer. The House is 
aware that Murat was for some time King 
of Naples. True, he was called a usurper 
by the legitimists of Europe, but he was 
de facto sovereign for a time. While in that 
position he seized and applied to his own 
purposes certain American property. He 
was shortly afterwards expelled and shot. 
Well, the inevitable consequence, as far as 
America was concerned, followed—a _ bill 
was sent in. But, said the Neapolitan 
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Government, Murat was a usurper, we 
have shot him. We can’t help that, re- 
joins America, pay us our bill; and even- 
tually, under the threat of sending an 
American fleet to Naples, the money was 
paid. How comes it that the sensitive 
feelings of English Gentlemen never found 
out these cases? France was allowed to go 
to Morocco and enforce her claims there 
without exciting the extreme sensibility of 
hon. Gentlemen, or rather noble Lords— 
and why? Because it did not suit them 
for party purposes to interfere at that time. 
I could go back to the history of our own 
country, and show similar examples. I 
could show that England has done the 
same thing over and over again, without 
complaint or objection. I have not stated 
half the cases I have before me of the 
United States or of France, but I may ven- 
ture one or two as regards England. In 
1831, at the time of the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, with the House of Commons 
looking on, a British squadron was sent to 
Portugal to obtain satisfaction for injuries 
inflicted on British subjects during the 
time of Don Miguel, and on refusal hosti- 
lities were commenced, after which a 
settlement was obtained. And what took 
place in Greece? Simply this: For 
many years—and herein lies the misfor- 
tune and the difficulty of this case—for 
many years constant claims were arising, 
and complaints were being made, against 
the Government of Greece, by British 
subjects for injuries sustained by them; 
and in dealing with these claims the whole 
tone and manner of the Government of 
Greece requires to be known. Letters 
were written by our Ambassador setting 
forth these claims and complaints, which 
letters remained six months and some of 
them for two years unanswered and un- 
noticed. The complaints were reiterated, 
claim after claim was made; but no answer 
could be obtained. We forbore to take 
measures for enforcing satisfaction, know- 
ing our own strength; but these succes- 
sive demands remaining unanswered and 
unheeded,’made us impatient. In one case 
thirteen years passed over without any at- 
tempt on the part of the Government of 
Greece to accord redress, and that the case 
of Mr. Finlay. Now, in regard to Mr. Fin- 
lay’s case, the first thing I see in these 
papers is a letter from the Earl of Aber- 
deen, describing the claim as arising from 
a protocol entered into by Russia and 
France, which enabled Turkish proprietors 
to sell their lands in Greece, and under 
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which protocol Mr. Finlay acquired the 
property. Now the law of Greece required 
that when private property was taken for 
public purposes there should be an ordon- 
nance describing the land, and that the 
value should be assessed and paid before 
taking possession—two very proper condi- 
tions before taking forcible possession of 
land for public purposes, and which we, 
the Parliament, in effect apply in Railway 
Bills and other cases when we empower 
parties to take forcible possession of land. 
But what took place in the case of Mr. 
Finlay? His land was taken possession 
of without any ordonnance. Le applies to 
the Greek Government to know how it was, 
and he is told that the land was not taken 
for public purposes, and that he might take 
possession of it himself if he chose. He 
proceeded to do so, but was told you have 
no business here, and was unceremoniously 
turned out... Then he wrote again, and 
said, ‘‘ I find the property has been taken 
for public purposes.’’ And by whom had 
it been taken? It had been taken not for 
national interests, not for the purposes of 
an arsenal, or a mole, a railway, or other 
great national work, or even for a poor- 
house, unless you can call the palace of 
King Otho a poorhouse—it was taken 
for the purpose of forming a garden where- 
in his Majesty might disport himself, at 
the expense of the subjects of this country; 
and for this they turned this British sub- 
ject out of possession of his land, refusing 
all payment or compensation whatsoever. 
At length the man, having applied again 
and again in vain, and tired of importun- 
ing, did what he had a perfect right to do, 
and, reading the duty of the noble Lord as 
I read it, he applied to the Earl of Aber- 
deen to intercede with the Government of 
Greece to obtain for him payment of his 
land. Now the first thing the Earl of 
Aberdeen did, on receiving this applica- 
tion, was to acknowledge the justice of the 
claim; for he says, writing to SirE. Lyons— 
“Tt appears from Mr. Finlay’s statement that 
you are already aware of the merits of his ease, 
and that you have had some communication with 
the Greek Government thereupon. It is only 
necessary, therefore, that I should instruct you to 
follow up your representations in favour of Mr. 
Finlay’s claim in such manner as you may deem 
best calculated to obtain that compensation to 
which Mr. Finlay may appear to be entitled.” 
Now what is the answer to this? The 
people of Athens, it would appear, inherit 
at least one quality for which their ances- 
tors were distinguished. They are capital 
hands at a lawsuit. They know how to 
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get out of a difficulty, or, at all events, to 
postpone payment, by availing themselves 
of the quirks and quibbles of the law. The 
reply was, ‘‘ Why don’t you try our legal 
tribunals ?’”” Why, what was the use of 
that? Well, what did the poor man do? 
He said, ‘* It is quite clear that I have no 
chance of redress but by dependence on 
my own Government. I came here to as. 
sist the Greeks in their efforts to obtain in. 
dependence—I came to assist you against 
the Turks, and to do all I could for you~ 
I bought the land under the guarantee of 
an English protocol, and now I demand my 
rights under English protection.” But 
the Greek Government will now say, “ We 
find great legal authorities of your own 
country quoted to sanction us in the refusal 
of your claims.’’ And true it is that the 
great name of Lord Mansfield has been 
quoted to show that Mr. Finlay did wrong 
in appealing to his country: but I would 
ask those who made use of that great au- 
thority if they really read the ease to which 
the opinion they quoted referred? I can- 
not believe that the noble Lord who brought 
forward that opinion, or any other man 
who read it, and quoted it as Lord Mans- 
field’s, and as applicable to the present 
case, could have known the circumstanees 
under which that opinion was given. That 
opinion was given, not by Lord Mansfield, 
but by Mr. Murray, one of the law officers 
of the Crown—not that I am about to do 
what has been done in another place, insult 
the law officers of the Crown, and my own 
brethren of the bar, by saying they would 
give an opinion any way; and I would sug- 
gest to the noble Lord who made that in- 
sinuation that he should judge of himself, 
not of others—but that opinion was given 
under these circumstances. A loan had 
been entered into by the Emperor of Ger- 
many—the Emperor Charles—whom Maria 
Theresa succeeded. The King of Prussia 
took Silesia, and it appeared that Silesia 
had been mortgaged as it were for that 
debt, and when the King of Prussia took 
it, by a treaty with Maria Theresa, he en- 
gaged to pay that debt. Afterwards cer- 
tain injuries, as he supposed, were done to 
Prussia, by certain Prussian vessels being 
taken and brought in to our Admiralty, 
and which went through our Admiralty 
Courts for adjudication as prizes in the 
usual way. What was the course taken 
by the King of Prussia? He said, “I 
eare not for these Admiralty Courts, I will 
assume for my own purpose that they are 
wrong, and I will confiscate this debt, be- 
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eause certain Englishmen have done injury | I beg leave to observe that I have not had the 
to the subjects of Prussia.’’ And what was | honour to receive any answer to the note I ad- 
the answer made by Mr. Murray and Sir | dressed to you on the 7th October last—[and, 


: g | mark, this is written on the 6th of December]—by 
(. Leigh, the law officers of the Crown ?| desire of Viscount Palmerston, reminding you 


The answer of Mr. Murray and the others was, | that no answers had been returned to the demands 
“The injury has not been done, for the ves- | of Her Majesty’s Government, which were made 


in my notes to your predecessors of the 14th of 
sels re ae ghee gn — have | March and 12th of April last, on the important 
gone through the miralty, according to | subject of the fulfilment of treaty engagements 


the usages of national law; almost all have | respecting the Greek loan of 60,000,000 of francs, 
been released, and those which have not! Nor has any answer been returned to the note 
there are some doubts about.” But they } oa I a af — the _ May, 

2 Sag . . requiring, for the third time, in the name 
went further and said: “‘ Here isa ee ae | and by idee, at Her Majesty’s Government, that 
which the national honour of the King is | that of Greece should, without any further delay, 
concerned; he has entered into an obliga- | make good the loss sustained by the masters of 


tion to pay this debt, and the idea of con- | six Ionian boats who had been plundered at the 


fiscating that debt because certain other | 
people may have done some injury to) 
Prussian subjects, never before entered | 
into the mind of any man who was at all | 
acquainted with international law.” But | 
here the ease is stronger still. Here the | 
injury is done to the English subject by | 
the Government of Greece. The party | 
injured says, ‘‘ I have no chance against | 
you—the foreign Government who have 
injured me—you have no tribunal to which | 
I can appeal with any chance of receiving 
justice : I will, therefore, appeal to the pro- | 
tection of my own Government, and to in- 
ternational law.”” There can be no doubt 
in this matter, as it appears to me—and I 
am quite sure the noble Lord who referred | 
to the case I have just quoted could never 
have read the circumstances under which 
it arose; for if he had, he never would have | 
adduced it as a parallel case to the present. 
Now, I will read some of the statements | 
made by our Ambassador as to the manner | 
in which his demands have been met. [| 
find in a letter, dated Athens, August 7 :— | 

“Thave not yet received any answer from the | 
Greek Government to my note of the 2nd of July, 


respecting Mr. Finlay’s claims, and the claims of | 
certain Ionian boatmen.” | 


On August 20, he again writes—‘‘ I am | 
still without any reply to my letter, &.’’4 


I now come to the other claims, and here | 
I will only trouble the House with one | 
letter. Sir E. Lyons, writing to M. Colo- | 
cotroni, gives this clear and unambiguous | 


statement. He says— | 


“With regard to that part of my note of the 
24th October in which I had the honour to in- | 
form you that I had been instructed by Viscount | 
Palmerston to call your attention to the other | 
unsatisfied demands of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment, and to request that they should be imme- | 
diately settled, you say that if any of those de- | 
mands have remained unanswered by your pre- | 
decessors you wish that they may be pointed out | 
to you, in order that you may give your immedi- 
ate attention to them, In reply to your request 


custom-house at Saleina in October, 1846. Nor 
has any answer been returned to the note I ad- 
dressed to M. Glarakis, on the 21st October, 
1847, by desire of Viscount Palmerston, repeat- 
ing the demand for compensation which I had al- 
ready made on behalf of two Ionians who had 
been illegally arrested and cruelly flogged by the 
police authorities at Pyrgos, on the 15th of May, 
1847, and on behalf also of two other Ionians who 
had been arrested and ill-used by the police at 
Patras, on the 30th of May, 1847, and stating, 
with regard to those demands, as well as to the 


| others which had not been satisfied, that Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government earnestly hoped that the 


Greek Government would no longer delay com- 
plying with them; for the Greek Government 


| ought to be aware that it must do so sooner or 
| later, and that the only effect of further procras- 
| tination must be to render it the duty of Her 


Majesty’s Government to increase, in proportion 
to such delay, the amount of compensation which 
it required for the injured parties, and adding 


‘that the Greek Government would act unwisely 


for its own interests if it misunderstood the for- 


| bearance which had been shown on these matters 
| by Her Majesty’s Government ; and if it were to 


infer from that forbearance that the British Go- 
vernment was not determined to compel the 
Greck Government to accede to those demands, 
if it should not be induced to do so spontaneously 
by its own sense of justice and of right. Nor 
have I received the explanations promised by M. 
Glarakis, in his letter to me of the 7-19th Febru- 
ary last, respecting the violent outrage commtted 
at Patras on an officer and boat’s crew of Her 
Majesty’s ship Fantome.” 

Now, I appeal to the House of Commons 
whether, after years of unanswered de- 
mands, there is in this letter anything un- 
necessarily stringent, anything uncourte- 
ous, in the proper sense of the term, or 
made more imperious than was called for 
to mect the exigencies of the case? To 
me it appears to be language in every way 
perfectly suited to the occasion ; and if I[ 
were to seek for an example to compare it 
with, I would select that despatch of the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s on the question of the 
Greck loan. The statement in that de- 
spatch, so far as the feelings of the Greek 
Government were concerned, was offensive 
and insulting—but not more so, I admit, 
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than the subject demanded—and far more | perty, throw everything they can out of 
stringent, more curt, and more rough than | the windows, and, in their spite and malice, 
the language of the noble Lord the Seere- | throw oil over the richest furniture in the 





tary of ‘State for Foreign Affairs. 
go on, but the House is aware that all 
these papers, one after the other, consist 
of reiterated but ineffectual demands on 
the part of the English Government, and 
then at last comes a long explanation of 
the whole transaction, step by step, from 
the beginning, which Mr. Wyse thinks fit 
to make, showing that for thirteen years 
some of these claims had been pending 
and that all of them were at last refused. 
I am aware that people are too ready to 


take advantage of the vulgar and wretched | 
prejudice against the religion of the Jew ; | protection of the English power. 
I think M. Pacifico | assailed in that which was to him as dear 


but, for my part, 
might have aptly quoted the passage of 
our immortal bard. He might have said, 
“‘Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions?’’ If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should 
his sufferance be by Christian example ? 


I could | | 


house. I read every letter on the subject, 
and I must say that, if I believe M. Paci- 
fico wrote those letters, those letters prove 
him to be a man of education, one, I should 
say, of honourable feeling. I do not know 
jhim. I only judge of him by his letters; 
if any man knows anything of him to the 
contrary, let him express it. I judge by 
{the letters. But I care not what he is, 


, | 1f he were poor and degraded as the poor- 


est Jew that walks and buys and sells old 
clothes in London, he was born a British 
subject. He had a right to demand the 
He was 





as to the richest amongst us. His family 
beaten—his children frightened—his mar- 
ried daughter made seriously ill by the 
terrible fright she experienced, having only 
just lain in! And I am to be told that 
they are only Jews! Why, it is a disgrace 
to this country such a reply. He asked 
reparation for that injury, and no answer 





Why, revenge. It appears that you have 
only to say that a man is a Jew to excite | 


is returned. He goes on. It was well 
known among the Greeks that no answer 





a prejudice against his honesty, and to! was returned. A second attack was made, 
raise the suspicion that he is making an and he tells the representative of England 
usurious demand. Now, let us see what | ‘that he has been attacked a second time, 
the demand really is in this case. In those | and prays with almost piteous wailings the 
countries the House is aware there is a "power of England to protect him; but he 
prejudice existing against the Jews, and | prays to God after the manner his fathers 
among other means by which that preju- | taught him, with as much honesty as you 
dice is shown there is a habit on Easter pray. Is there not something that ought 
Monday of burning in effigy one whom to dignify even to ourselves the appeal of 
they think a fitting representative of the | this man in his abject condition? Had he 
Jewish people — J udas. But let us see been the awful Baron Rothschild, don’t 
how these Christians deal with a rich Jew. | you think that reparation would have been 
A rich Jew comes to Athens, and they all | instantly demanded ? Don’t you think the 
at once find that he hath eyes and ears like | despots would then say—‘‘ What ! injure 
themselves—he may be conciliated because | Mons. pares and not seek reparation 
he may be able to effect a loan for them. | for the injury!’? And you would have 
Baron Rothschild was at Athens—therefore well-turned periods in diplomatic papers, 
Judas was not to be burned. Such was the to tell the Greek Government that those 
deference paid to wealth when belonging | injuries must not be permitted. But, be- 
to a rich Jew. Judas was not burned. | cause he was a poor Jew, his house and 
But the uninstructed felt that they had family are to be treated with insult, and all 
been deprived of their holiday, much as | his demands set aside. Oh! but he has 
the English boys would feel, I suppose, if asked too much. Remember, the objec- 
you did not burn Guy Fawkes on the 5th tion is not made to the amount. The ob- 
of November, except that the boys here jection is made to the principle; and do 
only set up a shout on such an occasion. | not let us run off upon the amount. Don’t 
These people, however, while the Chris- let us go on arguing about the amount 
tians of Athens were at church, headed by | with the introduction of an occasional joke 
certain young noblemen, one of them the turning on the French expression lit con- 
eldest son of the Minister of War, attack | jugal. That was a joke which raised a 
the House of this English subject, frighten laugh, but it was a joke which could not 
and beat his family, destroy his whole al ‘be understood. I heard the joke and I 
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heard the laugh. The joke was pointless |in appealing to that which, though he be 
jn form as it was vulgar in sentiment. I!a Jew, is his natural protector—to the 
took pains to ascertain what was likely ; Government of England? I do hope, Sir, 
to be the real state of the case on the | that the Government of England will be 
value of the furniture, Going to an up-| supported in this extensive view of the 
holsterer’s, I said, ‘‘ You cannot judge of | protection which England ought to afford 
the value of this stock, but I ask you, to her wandering sons abroad. But I 
whether there is anything extravagant or | am told that there is a rule of interna- 
extraordinary in the price; and if one were tional law which forbids such an appeal 
to turn round to his Peers, and say, ‘ Have |—that no one can expect to be better off 
any of your Lordships anything of the same in a foreign country than the subjects 
value in your houses?’ was there any | of that country. Now, I deny the whole 
ground for believing that the question could principle. I deny it altogether, stated as 
be answered in the negative?’’ The reply it was, and clumsily guarded by this 
was, ‘‘There is nothing;’’ and he men- strange condition, namely, a constitutional 
tioned several who had given orders, which Government. What is a constitutional 
had been completed out of his shop, of a! Government? Depend upon it the Em- 
far more expensive kind. He said, “If; peror of Russia would call his the most 
you go to a particular drawing-room”’— constitutional Government in Europe. Let 
there is a delicacy in mentioning names, |an Englishman go to Russia. The Em- 
and I don’t want to do that—‘‘there you | peror of Russia’s rule of law is, that what 
will see things of quadruple the value.’’| pleases him shall be law. What pleases 
Then, it is thought singular that M. Paci-| the prince is the law. He may take one 
fico should have such articles of furniture | of his subjects, give him no account, no 
in his possession. What is the explana-| explanation, put him on a sledge, tie him 
tion? They were not intended for this} neck and heels, and send him at once to 
unfortunate man’s own use. But why) Siberia. I appeal to the House of Com- 
should we not say it ? He had nocontumely | mons—to both sides of the House—if an 
offered him in saying it—he was, in reality, | Englishman were treated thus, would you 
a tradesman who had the hope of selling | permit it? If not, where is your rule ? 
those articles of furniture to advantage, and | It is good for nothing. The truth is, that 
of selling them to the very man who denied | the whole of this law is not in the proper 
him redress. Now we all know—there is not sense a law. It introduces itself in each 
aman in this House who does not know— _, particular case according to circumstances, 
enough of eastern habits, even from the, and is governed by exigencies, and the 
stories of his childhood, to know that hid- | discretion of the persons connected with 
ing wealth is one of the means of safety it. You will find that rule adopted by 
in those countries where there is no law,} America, as well as England, and no 
and that you render a man more anxious! American citizen would be supposed to be 
to hide the more he is oppressed. The/| protected in Russia if he were taken by 
man bought the property; it was destroyed. | the neck and heels and sent to Siberia 
I care not what was the exaggeration. It! upon the mere ipse dixit of the Emperor. 
is the principle for which I contend. But} What is the rule in Russia? The Em- 
then it is said that he ought to have gone | peror of Russia’s rule is, that what pleases 
to the courts; that there was no right for | him is law ; according to the old rule of 
him to go to his country, but that he ought | Justinian—quod placct principii—what 
to have gone to the courts. What is the| pleases the Prince is law. Why, accord- 
plain truth? The very day on which the | ing to the reading of it the other day, in 
outrage took place, a complaint was made | total ignorance of these facts, it is sup- 
to the Government. Now, in those coun-| posed that a person must of necessity go 
tries there is a public prosecutor. It was) through the courts. That is not neces- 
the business of the Government to investi-| sary. If you have reason to believe that 
gate that matter. They did investigate| what you deem justice cannot be thus 
it, and they declared that it did take place | done, by all the rules of what is called 
in the broad day on the Easter Sunday. | international law, you have a right to 
People were known to be there by name;,/ make an appeal to the Government at 
the whole of Athens knew it; and yet they | home. I have read to the House, both as 
declared that they could not find the erimi-| regards France and the United States, 
nals. Now, was not that a denial of jus-| cases in which such an appeal was made 
tice, and was not this man fully justified | directly contrary to the rules of the coun- 
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try in which they took place. Therefore, 
the rule laid down in another place is not 
the rule. And I say also, as regards this 
unfortunate man, M. Pacifico, notice had 
been given on the very day of his disaster. 
Now, what is the next objection? They 
say these are little isolated cases. Isolated 
eases! Are not all cases isolated in 
themselves, and was there not an accumu- 
lation of them here, one after another, 
until at last, so strong were they, that, 
not content with insulting a Jew, and 
attacking the house of a ‘‘ canny Scot ”’ 
—he hoped the House would not forget 
that expression—committed an act of vio- 
lence against a member of the British 
Navy. What was that case? A young 
gentleman, the son of the Consul, is on 
board an English vessel. A boy, 12 years 
old, is shot, and while the father is on his 
way to his house, the whole boat’s crew is 
seized upon. Oh! but it is said, can you 
believe that an English crew could be 
taken by four Greeks? Why, I suppose 
that four could have rowed the boat. A 
young boy—for he was nothing more—a 
midshipman was in command, and one of 
the sailors was wounded, and others were 
compelled to go into custody. Now, what 
oceurred ? First, a lie istold. They say 
it did not occur to the Fantome, but 
to the Spitfire, thereby broadly contra- 
dicting the honourable word of an honour- 
able young man, and denying any right to 
make an explanation or apology. So soon 
as the real state of the case was discover- 
ed, the men were found to be innocent. 
What was the origin of that? The par- 
ties said that two English vessels entered 
the Grecian harbour with an intent to 
ereate an insurrection, and overturn the 
Government ; aad, therefore, precautions 
were taken by the authorities to put the 
English into prison, saying that they had 
put on board persons who ran away from 
the island. The words of honour of the 
English were not accepted; but they were 
told that they spoken falschoods. The 
English gentleman, who then represented 
the English nation, if he had not insisted 
on an immediate apology, would have 
been wholly unfit to represent this country. 
I will not go further into that ease; I 
have done enough, because we are not to 
judge of these cases by the individual im- 
portance of any one of them. If you 
relax the law among nations half civilised 
—if you relax the law by which the people 
of this country are guarded when they are 
abroad, there will be no safety for English 
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commerce. But, I am told mediation wag 
offered ; and now I suppose I shall be met 
by favourite phrases of the Peace Society, 
But, if anybody hopes to preserve peace 
by making all the world believe that no. 
thing shall induce us to go to war, what 
must be the result? I shall never forget 
the lesson read me by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire on a 
very peculiar occasion—namely, at a peace 
meeting, where his warlike tendencies so 
broke out, that he begged pardon of the 
persons he was addressing, saying, 
‘** Though you have asked me to become a 
member of this society, do let me say a 
word in favour of a war for Hungary.” I 
well understood the generous impulses of 
the hon. Gentleman—he, as I did, felt for 
the Hungarians, and he, had he been in 
that country, would have been amongst 
‘*the rebels,’ with a sword in his hand. 
I suppose we are going to look at this 
Greek affair as men of the world, and 
going to ask what mediation meant. I 
have quoted an instance where France 
was offered our mediation in 1841. That 
mediation was refused. We, very properly 
I think, stood out, making our demand 
through our Minister, and getting no re- 
dress did, at last, urged on by the neces- 
sity of the case, take strong measures. 
The Minister who did that acted under in- 
structions. He had no power in himself 
to do so, but the man who had the power 
was the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Mediation was offer- 
ed, and well did the noble Lord refuse it, 
but the good offices of the French people he 
he accepted. What did they mean they 
would do? What did Baron Gros himself 
understand by it when he first went out? 
Hie understood that he was to endeavour 
to make the Greek Government yield to 
our demand. Te was not to judge of the 
justice or injustice of our claims. There 
were many things of which we complained 
as regarded Greece. The affair of the 
Fantome was one, and the question of the 
Islands of Cervi and Sapienza was an- 
other. It was most distinctly understood, 
by the papers which passed between M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys and Baron Gros, that 
these other complaints were to be left out 
of the case; and the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary himself was particularly 
marked and careful on that point. His 
instructions were complete and definite to 
his Minister. He said, ‘* You must drop 
the consideration of the Fantome and the 
islands ;”’ and it is clear, from the instrue- 
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tions given to Mr. Wyse throughout, that 
these circumstances were taken out of the 
investigation. So far as regarded M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, there was no misunder- 
standing on this point. So far as re- 
garded Baron Gros, there was no misun- 
derstanding about it; but while he was 
there he changed the character in which 
he appeared; he changed it, contrary to 
the well-understood principles of the case. 
The explanation given by him on his first 
meeting with Mr. Wyse, of the manner 
and principles with which he came out, 
clearly demonstrates that he knew full well 
what he was come to do. Staying there, 
he came from day to day to the office, and 
at last pretended to be a mediator, to see 
whether our demands were just or not. 
But here comes the question with regard 
to France. While the negotiations were 
going on between Mr. Wyse and Baron 
Gros, M. Drouyn de Lhuys says to the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, ‘* Don’t 
you think we can settle this business ?”’ 
The noble Lord assented. They set to 
work, They make an arrangement. That 
arrangement did not reach Greece before 
a more defined one was made by Mr. Wyse 
to the Grecian Government, for Baron 
Gros gave up his mediation. ‘1 withdraw 
from it,’’ said he, ‘I can do no more—I 
withdraw from it temporarily.”” But 
now comes the point. After Baron Gros 
had withdrawn from the mediation, or 
good offices, he received a letter from M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. The noble Lord wrote 
to Mr. Wyse, on April 19, informing him 


of the plan; but that did not reach Mr. | 


Wyse so soon as a report got to Baron 


1 . | 
Gros of the conversation between the noble 


Lord and M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Baron 
Gros wrote to Mr. Wyse that he had heard 
of this conversation ; and I do not know 


that the noble Lord has taken notice of it; | 


but further on in the correspondence he 
will see that, on the 22nd of April, Baron 
Gros writes thus to Mr. Wyse :— 


“A despatch, dated the 6th of this month, | 


received by the last courier, contains word for 
word what follows. It appears, from the lan- 
guage held by Lord Palmerston to M. Drouyn de 


Lhuys, that ‘if the British Envoy should refuse | 


to accept a compromise which you might judge 
reasonable, and to which the Greek’ Government 


had aceeded, the affair must be referred to Lon- | 
don, and that, until a definitive decision, all things | 


>” 


should remain in suspense. 
Now, on the 24th of April, Baron Gros 
writes to Mr. Wyse as follows :— 

“ Thave just received an express, which gives 
Ie important news. Lord Palmerston requires 


Some changes in my first draft of convention, | 
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which is very incomplete, I confess, but which 
has been in a singular degree improved as regards 
English views. But this is better than all. He has 
said to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, ‘ If the arrangement 
proposed by M. Gros does not meet the coneur- 
rence of Mr. Wyse, the negotiation would remain 
open. Mr. Wyse would submit the proposals of 
the negotiator to the British Cabinet, and would 
wait for instructions. Measures of coercion would 
be resumed without fresh orders only in case M. 
Gros should declare that he renounces the part of 
mediator,’ ” 

Mr. Wyse had, two days before, assumed 
that Baron Gros had renounced the office 
of mediator. In the mean time came the 
arrangement of the noble Lord. I must, 
therefore, say a word or two respecting 
the two plans of arrangement, and the 
sensibilities of the French people in regard 
to them. I believe that that of the noble 
Lord was the more favourable of the two 
to the Greek Government; but they are so 
much alike that I can scarcely perceive 
any difference between them. The differ- 
ence I believe simply to be, that the noble 
Lord asked for a larger sum at once, and 
took no security, while Mr. Wyse asked 
for a smaller sum at once, and took secu- 
‘rity. That I believe to be the whole dif- 
‘ference between them. The noble Lord 
‘asked naturally, was it worth while to dis- 
| turb, for so slight a difference, the first 
arrangement proposed? and thereupon 
up starts the insulted French nation. 
But is it the French nation? Was 
‘there not a curious coincidence occurring 
‘at the time—a sort of diversion, by the 
Government, of the public mind from the 
‘real state of the question, for a political 
purpose? Was there no dread of an 
emeute at Paris, and a belief that, by talk- 
ing of a war with England, they might 
prevent the chance of what they dreaded ? 
Were they not going to infringe upon their 
own constitution? And was there not a 
slight wish to inerease the dotation? I do 
not say it was the French people, but that 
body of conspirators who now hold in their 
‘hands the power of the French people, and 
who, ignorant of the name of constitutional 
government, confound the foree of war 
with the putting down by the sword and 
bayonet, in the name of freedom. Free- 
‘dom! It does not exist in France. There 
is no free discussion permitted there. One 
after another newspapers are put down; 
‘and, in order to oppress their own coun- 
try, they would set the world in a 
| flame, and risk the happiness of man- 
‘kind. I believe the people of France 
are themselves, and, as a nation, beyond 
the reach of such petty artifices. 1 be- 
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lieve they are opposed to these disgraceful 
performances. We know their unfortu- 
nate position. It cannot last. And be- 
fore we talk of the terrors of war, let us 
look around the European world and ask 
where is the people who could safely go to 
war? Is it France? Is it Austria? and if 
so, where is Italy and Hungary? Could 
Russia go to war? The fact is, we are 
forbearing because we are so powerful. It 
is the weak who are always the most sen- 
sitive. Who is ever the most ready to 
fight in life? The man whose position is 
not determined in society. They who are 
the most powerful can best bear with oppo- 
sition ; can receive insult, and consider it 
not insult, but ascribe it to petulance if not 
to folly. I believe this a fair statement of 
the case of the noble Lord, and I have sug- 
gested enough to the House for a decision. 
I will only add one word more as to the 
form of that decision. I hope the House 
will not shrink from coming to a fair and 
proper vote upon the broad principle of the 
foreign policy of the Government. I trust 
my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
will not evade the difficulty by enabling 
hon. Gentlemen to ride off on the general 
policy of the Government. If their foreign 
policy does not get at the hands of this 
House a clear and defined unambiguous 
approval, they cannot remain where they 
are. There must be no cavil about the 
question at issue—no half measure of ap- 
proval. There must be so broad, so clear, 
so strong, and so positive an approval that 
there will remain no doubt that they have 
maintained, and shall continue to have the 
power to maintain, the dignity of this coun- 
try in the face of the world. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

‘«* That the principles on which the Foreign Po- 
liecy of Her Majesty’s Government has been regu- 
lated, have been such as were calculated to main- 
tain the honour and dignity of this country; and, 
in times of unexampled difficulty, to preserve peace 
between England and the various nations of the 
world,” 


Mr. M. MILNES seconded the Motion. 

Mr. HUME said, that having given no- 
tice of a Motion which he thought would 
have induced the House by a large majo- 
rity to support the Government on the 
question submitted to them, and to remove 
the risk of what the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government stated to them on 
a former occasion, that the Government 
would resign if they had not the approba- 
tion of this House, he now found that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 


Sheffield had rested his appeal to the 
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House—as he (Mr. Hume) had all along 
believed he intended to rest it~—on the 
whole foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment. THe found also that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
anxious that the result of the present dis. 
cussion should rest on that. He, for one, 
did not agree, he could not agree, with all 
that had been said by his hon. and learned 
Friend. He did expect, after the notice 
of Motion he had given, that he would be 
able to vindicate the whole foreign policy 
of the Government, commencing with 1830, 
But, instead of that, after commencing with 
the affairs of Belgium, he jumped away at 
once to the affairs of Greece. He was 
sorry that his hon. and learned Friend 
had adopted so much of the tu quoque ar- 
gument, and had insisted that England 
might do what other States were in the 
habit of doing. He had thought that Eng- 
land stood so high that she did not need to 
take example from other States in doing 
that which was unjust in itself. He and 
others had, long before 1830, arraigned 
the foreign policy of this Government as 
calculated to lead to war; and he heard 
with the greatest pleasure the speech of 
Earl Grey in 1830, when he declared that 
the principles of his Government would be 
non-interference, economy, and reform; 
but he was sorry to say these principles 
had not been carried out. An appeal had, 
however, been made to him, and he would 
not now resist that appeal, lest it should 
be supposed that he had other views, and 
meant to injure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The fact was, that he was anxious 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should retain 
their present position. He supported their 
home policy—aye, and their foreign po- 
licy, too, if they pleased; but he was most 
anxious that they should remain in office 
to carry out the measures which they had 
supported, and which he believed to be for 
the good of the country. On these grounds 
he would withdraw his Amendment, and 
he was only sorry that he found he did not 
understand those among whom he sat. He 
must, however, express his regret that any- 
thing should have passed in this House to 
create or to continue a feeling of animosity 
between France and this country, as an 
alliance between these States he considered 
essential to the peace of the world. He 
was sorry that a single expression should 
have passed, and he hoped that no more 
would pass, to increase that estrangement. 
He would only say further, he was sorry 
he had undertaken this unsatisfactory duty. 
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It was pleasing to himself, but it was not | 
pleasing to other parties with whom he 
acted. He never was ashamed of with- 
drawing when he found that by persevering 
he was not likely to effect the object he 
had in view, which was to secure for Her 
Majesty’s Government the support of a 
large majority in the House, and therefore 
he would not press his Amendment. | 

Sm F. THESIGER said, that he as- | 
sumed it to be after due deliberation that 
Her Majesty’s Government had judged it 
proper to ask for the opinion of the House | 
upon the original proposition of his hon. | 
and learned Friend the Member for Shef- 
field, instead of waiting for the modifica- | 
tion of either his hon. Friend the Member | 
for Montrose, or of his hon. and learned | 
Friend the Member for Youghal. It was 
impossible, notwithstanding the general | 
extent of the Motion now before the House, 
not to advert to the circumstances under 
which that Motion had been brought for- 
ward by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Sheffield. On Monday last a 
resolution was adopted elsewhere in these 
terms :—. 


“That while this House fully recognises the 
right and duty of the Government to secure to 
Her Majesty’s subjects residing in foreign States 
the full protection of the laws of those States, it 
regrets to find, by the correspondence recently 
laid upon the table by Her Majesty’s command, 
that various claims against the Greek Govern- 
ment, doubtful in point of justice, or exaggerated 
inamount, have been enforced by coercive mea- 
sures directed against the commerce and people 
of Greece, and ealeulated to endanger the con- 
tinuance of our friendly relations with other 
Powers.” 


That resolution was said to have been car- 
ried by a majority far beyond the gloomiest 
anticipations of the Government, and it 
necessarily created in their minds an anx- 
iety as to the course which it would be 
proper for them to pursue. For two days 
they had preserved a deep and impenetra- 
ble silence. At last his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield thought 
proper to put a question to the noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown regarding 
the intentions of the Government in the 
critical circumstances which had occurred, 
and he elicited from the noble Lord the 
remarkable declaration which he had made 
in the House on Thursday last, when the 
noble Lord, after adverting to the terms of 
this resolution, stated that it was not the 
Intention of the Government to depart from 
their course of foreign policy; that they 
had no intention whatsoever to bow to the 
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decision of the other House; and that they 
certainly had not the least disposition to 
resign the reins of office into the hands of 
those who had carried that resolution. 
The noble Lord, then, in support of the 
course which the Government intended to 
adopt, took occasion to cite certain autho- 
rities which he conceived applied to the 
particular situation of the Government in 
reference to this question; and the noble 
Lord then told the House ‘‘ that 140 years 
ago the House of Lords had passed a re- 
solution and address, that it would not be 
consistent with the safety and the honour 
of this country to make any peace with 
France which should leave Spain and the 
Indies in the possession of any branch of 
the House of Bourbon;” and the noble 
Lord added that, notwithstanding that re- 
solution and address were carried on a 
division in the House of Lords against the 
Government, a treaty was afterwards en- 
tered into with France by the Executive 
Government, by which Spain and the 
Indies were left in the possession of a 
member of the House of Bourbon. The 
noble Lord further said that no longer ago 
than the year 1833, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had brought forward a Motion in the 
House of Lords for an address to the Crown 
on the state of the foreign relations of this 
country with Portugal; that Earl Grey de- 
clared in his reply that if that resolution 
was carried he should consider it as a vote 
of censure, and a stigma upon the Govern- 
ment; that that resolution was carried— 
as it undoubtedly was by a majority of ten 
—that, notwithstanding that majority, the 
noble Earl then at the head of the Govern- 
ment had continued to pursue the same 
line of policy as before, and the noble 
Lord, then, as now, at the head of foreign 
affairs, had declared in the House that, 
notwithstanding that resolution of the 
House of Lords, he should continue, and 
not swerve from, the course of policy he 
had theretofore adopted. But the noble 
Lord, in citing those cases, had been—he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) had almost said, not very 
ingenuous—in his statement of the last re- 
solution of the year 1835, because the no- 
ble Lord had forgotten to mention that 
four days after that resolution had been 
carried by a majority of ten only in the 
House of Lords, a habitual supporter of 
the Government—of course by arrange- 
ment with them—had brought forward in 
the House of Commons a Motion approving 
of the policy pursued by the Government 
towards Portugal, and that that Motion 
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was carried by a majority of 263, there 
being only 98 Members who voted in the 
minority on that occasion. That was a 
very important circumstance to remember, 
when considering the present posture of 
affairs, to distinguish the position of the 
Government of that day from the course 


taken by the noble Lord on this occasion. | 


The Government of that day appealed to 
the House of Commons from the decision 


of the House of Lords, and obtained the | 
sanction of the former branch to the con- | 


tinuance of the same course of policy they 
had been adopting. The noble Lord was 
fond of citing precedents when they were 
in his favour, and he selected those parts 
which suited his purpose, rejecting the re- 
mainder. The noble Lord had adopted one 
part of the course pursued in the year 1833, 
by declining altogether to pursue a differ- 
ent course of policy to that which had been 
coudemned by the House of Lords, but at 
the same time he had not thought pro- 


per to adopt the other part of the pre- | 


eedent, and to come down to the House of 
Commons to ask explicitly for a reversal of 
the condemnatien of the foreign policy as 


pronounced bythe House of Lords; because, 


if the noble Lord had followed the whole 
precedent, as he was bound to do, and 
had brought such a Motion before the 
Ilouse, he might possibly have found that 
a question raised in the House of Com- 
mons on the general policy of this country 
with respect to the Greek nation would 
have been a very hazardous experiment. 
But the noble Lord had found it necessary 
that a question should be submitted to that 
Tlouse, in order, if possible, to obtain the 
expression of some opinion. And so his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Sheffield, in the difficulty and embarrass- 
ment in which the Government was placed, 
had stepped forward to its reseue. He 
would not say, with the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, that there had been an 
arranged or ‘‘ obvious and offered ma- 
chinery,’” by which the Motion had been 
submitted to the House in the very conve- 
nient form in which it had been conceived; 
but this much he would venture to say, 
that his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield had purchased by his con- 
duct a claim to the substantial gratitude of 
the Government. 

Mr. SOMERS rose to order. He 
thought that the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member were very invidious 
and unfair. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
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| and learned Gentleman had said nothing 
contrary to the order of the House. 

Sir F. THESIGER: When he had 
said that his hon. and learned Friend had 
determined to place himself in the gap, 
|and to stand forth in support of the Go. 
'vernment, by proposing such a resolution 
as that he had submitted to the House, he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) had some recollection of 
|a debate which had taken place in the 
year 1843, in which his hon. and learned 
Friend had taken part, and there being in 
that debate no immediate and direct refer- 
ence to the policy of the noble Lord at the 

head of Foreign Affairs. In the debate 
(in that year upon the Affghan war, his 
noble and learned Friend had thought pro- 
per to express himself in the following 
manner with reference to the noble Lord 
and his poliey :— 

**T may be unhappy, most unhappy ; I may be 
singular, in having the impression upon my mind; 
but I cannot help faneying that the noble Vis- 
count the Member for Tiverton, who so lately 
| ruled the destinies of this country abroad, has 

had a most pernicious influence upon our foreign 
policy. I cannot help fancying that if the name 
| of England has been brought into bad odour with 
the world, the most active instrument in the pro- 
| duction of that mischief has been the noble Vis- 
| count. In fact, if I might upon so serious a mat- 
ter bring forward an almost ludicrous illustration, 
|] should say that the noble Lord was best typi- 
fied by a late production of modern science, 
which is called the lucifer match, No sooner 
does he mect with an obstruction than a flame 
immediately bursts forth. He puts his hand 
upon America, and it required but one move to 
bring upon us a war that, in all its calamities, 
would have been equal to a civil war. It was 
only by a miracle that we were saved from a war 
with France. It was not owing to anything that 
the noble Lord did not do that we were not thrust 
into a war with Russia. We had an unnecessary 
war in Syria—we had an armed body in the Per- 
sian Gulf—Englishmen, and those under them, 
have swept the whole plains of India, from the 
banks of the Indus to the confines of the Hindoo 
Coosh, under the noble Lord’s pernicious influ- 
ence, bearing with them all the consternation and 
all the horrors of war. In short, extending his 
mischievous activity over the whole habitable 
world—jirom the western coasts of America to 
the eastern coast of China (where war absolutely 
raged)—wherever the English name is known. 
the hideous consequences of war have been ex- 
pected to follow. ‘Therefore, I say, that I do 
look with suspicion upon every argument and 
every fact that may be adduced by the noble Lord 
or those around him, in vindication of the mis- 
chievous activity which he has displayed in per- 
plexing and distracting our foreign relations with 
the world at large.” 

That was in the year 1843. The noble 
Lord had since returned to power, and he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) must do the noble Lord 
the justice to say that he had returned 
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entirely the same man. There was the 
most perfect consistency in the conduct of 
the noble Lord at the present time and at 
the time when he drew down such strong 
animadversion from his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield. There 
was the lucifer match at the Foreign 
Office again—there was the phaeton ready 
to set the world on fire. It therefore did 
appear extraordinary that his hon. and 
learned Friend, with those impressions, 
which it was to be assumed were sincere 
at that time, should have adopted the 
course he had taken on the present occa- 
sion, there haying been observed since that 
time no alteration, as his hon. and learned 
Friend must admit, in the policy of the 
noble Lord. That such a resolution as 
that he had now proposed should have 
emanated from him, was one of the most 
extraordinary and inconceivable occur- 
rences that could possibly be imagined. 
His hon, and learned Friend had undoubt- 
edly not pursued the course which would 
have been the most convenient and proper 
one—he had not proposed a resolution 
confining the attention of the House to the 
Greek question, and calling upon the House 
for a reversal of the sentence of condem- 
nation by the House of Lords of the Greek 
policy of the Government. His hon. and 
learned Friend had taken a much more pru- 
dent course. He had made his resolution 
so wide and extensive as to preclude the 
question of the policy of the Government 
as regarded Greece being considered spe- 
cially, but at the same time had given to 
every one desirous to have an excuse for 
voting with the Government an ample 
range in which he might find some ground 
for the opinion he wished te express by 
his yote. But what did his hon. and 
learned Friend ask the House of Commons 
todo? We had said he wished the House 
to resolve ‘* That the principles on which 
the Foreign Policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been regulated, have been 
such as were calculated to maintain the 
honour and dignity of this country.” He 
confessed he thought that there was some 
ambiguity lurking under that general term 
“principles.’” He could not understand 
what his hon. and learned Friend meant 
by that word. He knew very well that 
all were agreed as to the abstract question 
of the principle that should regulate our 
Intercourse with other nations; but he 
could not have thought that it was the in- 
tention of his hon. and learned Friend to 
confine his attention to that point. He 
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had thought it was his intention to call 
upon the House to approve of the princi- 
ples of the noble Lord, as carried out in 
this particular instance. There was also 
an expression in the resolution in which 
he thought there was some ambiguity; he 
meant that in which his hon. and learned 
Friend proposed the House should say 
that the principles which had regulated 
the foreign policy of the Government had 
been such as in times of unexampled diffi- 
culty had preserved ‘‘ peace between Eng- 
land and the various nations of the world.” 
What did he mean by “ the world,” and 
the ‘times of unexampled difficulty ?” 
Did he mean that expression to apply to 
this country, or to foreign nations? He 
conceded to his hon. and learned Friend 
that there had been difficulties abroad; 
but with respect to our own country he 
was not conscious that it had been placed 
in any difficulty whatever by which credit 
could be gained by the noble Lord or the 
Government for having steered safely 
through. The storm of revolution had 
visited other lands, prostrating thrones, 
and shaking States to their very founda- 
tions, while we had been happily preserved 
from these calamities in a state of peace 
and security, and the only interpretation 
he could apply to this expression was, that, 
from the strong desire which the noble 
Lord had invariably manifested to inter- 
fere on every occasion with other nations, 
it had been a difficulty to the noble Lord 
to keep his hands off and not to interfere 
with those States in the troubled position 
in which they had been unhappily placed. 
But his hon. and learned Friend explained 
his Motion in the word principle as embo- 
died in the resolution; and there was no 
doubt had distinctly called upon the House 
by his proposed resolution to choose de- 
liberately and advisedly between two courses 
of policy—one, the policy which he (Sir 
F. Thesiger) should call the policy of or- 
der against the policy of change; and the 
ground which his hon. and learned Friend 
had particularly selected for the confidence 
of the House in the conduct of the noble 
Lord was this—that wherever nations had 
been disposed to a course of what he called 
self-government, they had never been with- 
out the assistance of the noble Lord, who 
had invariably been ready to interfere to 
forward the result at which they aimed. 
No one could have heard the speech of 
his hon. and learned Friend without ob- 
serving the striking contrast exhibited in 
the opinion of his hon. and learned Friend 
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concerning the foreign policy of the noble 
Lord, at the time when the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth was at 
the head of affairs, and at the present time. 
And he now had called upon the House to 
approve of the interferences of the noble 
Lord, and to justify the course he had 
adopted as being the best calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of the 
country, and to preserve peace between 
England and the world. Inasmuch as 
this was the choice presented to the House, 
let them approach it, and let them endea- 
vour, if they could, to trace the policy of 
the noble Lord in the liberal acts of his 
administration with respect to the differ- 
ent Governments of Europe, and of the 
world; and then he would venture to say 
that so far from the policy of the noble 
Lord being calculated to maintain the hon- 
our and dignity of this country, and to 
preserve peace, there was no course of 
policy that ever had been pursued more 
likely to embroil us with all nations, or 
which had, he regretted to say, resulted in 
a deeper humiliation. It was quite impos- 
sible to consider this question apart from 
that theatre of the noble Lord’s most re- 
cent exploits—the kingdom of Greeee—in 
which he had pursued that course which 
his hon. and learned Friend had described 
as calculated to maintain the honour and 
dignity, and to preserve peace between 
England and the world. He proposed, in 
the consideration of this question, to con- 
fine himself to two or three prominent fea- 
tures, so as not to exhaust the House, and 
leave it to those who would follow him the 
opportunity of supplying any deficiencies 
he might leave in his speech. He would 
go, as rapidly as he could, over the 
ground, and put the House in possession 
of the facts upon which he rested. The 
House would recollect that his hon. and 
learned Friend had descanted upon the 
policy of other nations in cases which were 
foreign to the present question, and that 
it was not until almost the last part of his 
speech that he had condescended to advert 
to the case of Greece—that being the only 
part of the policy of the noble Lord for 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
asked for the approbation of the House. 
In considering this question of Greece, let 
her position be remembered, guaranteed 
as she was by England, France, and Rus- 
sia, who, as his hon. and learned Friend 
said, had soared from their illimitable gran- 
deur to protect her. Greece was unques- 
tionably a very humble Power indeed; and 
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he apprehended that that very circumstance, 
considering the generosity we were always 
willing to attribute to ourselves, should have 
induced the noble Lord to abstain in his 
intercourse with that weak nation, from 
the threats, and the haughty and im- 
perious language, and from the menaces, 
which he would not have ventured to use 
to any strong Power. There were cer. 
tainly subjects of this country who had de. 
mands upon the Greek Government, in some 
degree, he admitted, founded on justice; 
but many of them most extravagantly and 
exorbitantly exaggerated. There was rea- 
son to complain of delay on the part of the 
Greek Government. The noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary had thought proper to 
insist upon the satisfaction of those de- 
mands in a tone and manner most un- 
generous and most unbecoming, and to en- 
foree those demands by a most enormous 
and overwhelming flect; and when at last 
he had agreed to submit to the good offices 
of the French Government to effect an ad- 


justment of these claims, the conduct of 


the noble Lord had led to so much sus- 
picion of his good faith, that in the result 
the noble Lord, being humbled and com- 
pelled to submit to terms he had origin- 
ally refused, had left an impression on the 
mind of the people of France which he 
believed would not speedily be effaced. 
Thus the noble Lord had done everything 
in his power to alienate from us one of the 
best, the closest, and most intimate of our 
allies. In order to make good these as- 
sertions, he would confine himself to the 
cases of Mr. Finlay, of M. Pacifico, and 
that of the six Ionian boats taken by the 
Greek brigands. In the first case, it ap- 
peared to him that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield had not 
prepared himself with the facts. Mr. Fin- 
lay was certainly a British subject. In 
1830 he had purchased a small plot of 
land amounting to three quarters of an 
acre for the sum of 10/., or 300 drachmas, 
from persons who had been compelled to 
give it up for other purposes. No doubt 
Mr. Finlay had realised a very good bar- 
gain. In 1836, a portion of that three 
quarters of an acre had been—unjustly, he 
admitted—seized upon and enclosed within 
the intended garden of the royal palace. 
At that time the Greek Government was 
virtually despotic; yet it was not correct 
to say, even under those unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, that the Government utterly 
denied the right of Mr. Finlay to indem- 
nity. The mere question between them 
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was with regard to the amount of compen- | the case of Mr. Finlay was one justifying 


sation. 
Greece then appointed a commission; that 
the commissioners, having examined the 
royal archives, came to the determination 
that the land of Mr. Finlay, and also the 
Jand of 100 other proprietors, which had 
been taken for the same purpose, ought 
not to be valued at more than half a 
drachma for a square yard. The other 
hundred proprietors agreed to accept these 
terms; but Mr. Finlay refused them, as he 
had a perfect right to do; and when it was 
considered that his claim for the land, for 
which he had paid 10/., and of which a 
part only had been taken, amounted to 
1,5007., it must be admitted that the dif- 
ference was sufficiently large to be worth a 
contest. But in 1845 a constitutional Go- 
vernment was appointed in Greece, and 
then Mr. Finlay’s position became mate- 
rially changed; for although up to that 
time all the tribunals of the country were 
not open to him, yet the House would find 
that from 1843, as he himself had admitted 
over and over again, he had a right which 
would have been recognised by those tribu- 
nals. He never ceased to solicit the good 
offices of our Government to compel the 
Greek Government to do him justice; and 
a council having been appointed, they re- 
ported that the claim of Mr. Finlay should 
be referred to arbitration. Mr. Finlay ad- 
mitted, in one of his letters, that that was 
a fair and just mode of satisfying his claim, 
if equitably carried out. The question thus 
raised between the parties was not as to 
who should be the arbiters, but as to who 
should be the umpire, supposing the arbi- 
ters to disagree; and it being proposed, 
and fairly and justly proposed, that the 
umpire should be an indifferent person, 
the Greek Government, on the other hand, 
made what he admitted was a most unrea- 
sonable proposition, namely, that the um- 
pire should be nominated by the president, 
and therefore would be one necessarily un- 
der the influence of the Government. The 
matter went on, and the first blue book 
was presented to the House in February, 
1850; and his hon. and learned Friend 
would find, by a reference to that part of 
the report which referred to Mr. Finlay’s 
claim, a letter from Mr. Wyse, dated 20th 
of August, 1849, being the last part of the 
blue book, and stating that he had not re- 
ceived any answer from the Greek Govern- 
ment to his note relating to the claims of M. 
Pacifico and Mr. Finlay. But he would pass 
by that, and come to the point whether 


It appeared that the King of | 





the Government in interfering in the way 
they had, by hostile aggression, in order 
to obtain satisfaction; and notwithstanding 
the great authority of his hon. and learned 
Friend in international law, he (Sir F. 
Thesiger) would contend that it was not a 
case for hostile aggression. The Govern- 
ment might have interfered with good 
offices, and have offered mediation; but 
they had no right when there was no com- 
plaint but delay on the part of the Greek 
Government to go with an armed force 
and exact from the Greek Government a 
satisfaction of Mr. Finlay’s claim. His 
hon. and learned Friend had denied, or 
rather had endeavoured to deny, the force 
of the opinion which had been expressed 
by Lord Mansfield; and he understood his 
hon. and learned Friend to say that there 
was, in fact, no system of international law 
now prevailing. Now he (Sir F. Thesiger) 
had always supposed that at this day all 
civilised nations had agreed to a certain 
code which regulated the intercourse be- 
tween them—that there were certain prin- 
ciples as well known and as firmly estab- 
lished as the municipal law of each country 
itself could be; and he found that Vattel 
upon this very question had laid it down 
that nations ought not to interfere in cases 
of their subjects in foreign countries, or 
grant them protection except in cases 
where justice was refused, or where it 
was palpably evident that injustice had 
been done, or the law had been openly 
violated. Vattel says— 

“The Prince, therefore, ought not to interfere 
in the causes of his subjects in foreign countries, 
and to grant them his protection, excepting in 
cases where justice is refused, or palpable and 
evident injustice done, or rules and forms openly 
violated, or, finally, an odious distinction made 
to the prejudice of his subjects, or of foreigners 
in general. The British Court established this 
maxim with great strength of evidence on occa- 
sion of the Prussian vessels seized and declared 
lawful prizes during the late war.” 


The same maxim had been established 
in the seizure of the Prussian vessels, and 
in that celebrated opinion, perfectly well 
known to his hon. and learned Friends, 
and which had been referred to already, 
which was signed by three other persons 
besides Lord Mansfield—an opinion which 
had attracted the admiration of the most 
famous philosophers and jurists, including 
Montesquieu, who had designated it une 
reponse sans replique. Lord Campbell, in 
his life of Lord Mansfield, in allusion to an 
opinion given by that eminent Judge on an 
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analogous case, said, he, having often been 
engaged in drawing papers of a similar 
character, never regarded them without 
mixed feelings of admiration and despair— 
despair, that he never should be able to 
cope with such an argument as this. Lord 
Mansfield said— 


“The law of nations, founded upon justice, 
equity, convenience, and reason, and confirmed 
by all usage, does not allow of reprisals, except in 
cases of violent injuries directed or supported by 
the State, or justice absolutely denied in re mi- 
nime dubia by ordinary authority, and afterwards 
by the courts. Where the judges are left to give 
assistance according to their consciences, though 
their judgment should be erroneous, there would 
be no ground for reprisals ;_ but in doubtful ques- 
tions, different men think and judge differently ; 
and all a foreigner can desire is that justice 
should be impartially administered to him, as it is 
to the subjects of the prince in whose courts the 
matter is tried.” 

[Mr. Roesvck: Hear, hear!] THis hon. 
and learned Friend cheered; but what was 
the fact? Mr. Finlay was not denied jus- 
tice; but it was distinctly stated that he 
was procuring it before one of the compe- 
tent tribunals of the country, and the 
question to be decided was, as to the char- 
acter and amount of the compensation. 
Mr. Finlay had not exhausted all the 
means of obtaining justice which were of- 
fered by that country, and therefore a case 
had not arisen to call for the hostile attack 
of this country upon Greece. [Mr. Cock- 
BURN : Hear, hear!] He had not done with 
this part of the question, and his hon. and 
learned Friend would find that he had 
cheered a little too soon. He (Sir F. The- 
siger) complained with justice of the course 
adopted by the Government with regard to 
the papers which the noble Lord had 
thought proper to lay on the table of that 
House on the Greek question. By the 
papers in the blue book laid before Parlia- 
ment on February 8, 1850, the Govern- 
ment would lead the House to believe that 
the question of Mr. Finlay’s claim was at 
that time left in the same unsatisfactory 
state as was described by Mr. Wyse in the 
despatch dated the 20th of August, 1849. 
What would the House think when he told 
them, according to the papers recently 
laid on the table, that there was then in 
the possession of the Government a letter, 
which had been received so long ago as 
the 29th of October, 1849. This letter, 
which was written by Mr. Wyse to Vis- 
count Palmerston, was dated the 18th of 
October, 1849, and announced that the 
claim of Mr. Finlay had been referred to 
arbitration in a manner which was satis- 
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factory to both parties, and Mr. Finlay 
stated that he was prepared to be satisfied 
with the result. The letter of Mr. Wyse 
was dated the 18th of October, 1849, and 


was as follows :— 


«‘ My Lord—I have the honour to transmit to 
your Lordship herewith copies of five further let- 
ters respecting Mr. Finlay’s claim for indemnifi- 
cation for some land of his enclosed thirteen years 
ago in the garden of King Otho’s Palace. Your 
Lordship will perceive that the Greek Govern- 
ment and Mr. Finlay have agreed to refer the 
case to arbitration, and that arbiters have been 
appointed by each party, upon an understanding 
that if these arbiters cannot agree, they shall ap- 
point an umpire, and that whatever decision they 
shall come to shall be final.” 


Ife asked whether it was not the duty of 
the Government to lay this letter before 
the House without delay, instead of letting 
it believe that there was no prospect of ob- 
taining a settlement of Mr. Finlay’s claim. 
The House was left with imperfect means 
of forming a judgment in order that Mr. 
Finlay’s claim might swell the catalogue of 
claims against the Greek Government, and 
thus justify an interference in that king- 
dom. He, therefore, was entitled to as- 
sume, as all parties were agreed as to the 
mode of settling the claims of Mr. Finlay, 
whatever might be the opinion of his hon. 
and learned Friend on the subject, that 
they had no right to interfere to prevent 
the settlement taking place between the 
parties. He repeated they were not justi- 
fied in making this claim of Mr. Finlay, as 
they had never an excuse for resorting to 
force. He now came to the case of M. 
Pacifico. He trusted that it would not be 
supposed for one moment that he was one 
of that class of persons who had been re- 
ferred to by his hon. and learned Friend, 
and whom he described as entertaining low 
and vulgar prejudices against persons in 
consequence of their religious opinions, 
and, above all, as regarded those who were 
of the same religion as M. Pacifico. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman also said that 
parties entertaining such prejudices would 
infer that in consequence of the religion of 
M. Pacifico, he would make an exorbitant 
claim; but he‘(Sir F. Thesiger) did not 
share in such an opinion. He would take 
the circumstances of the case itself as he 
found them, and would not regard the 
question as affecting this individual as a 
Jew or a Christian. From the statement 
of his case laid before the House, a more 
absurd, a more unfounded, and, in some 
respects, a more exaggerated claim, was 


never laid before Parliament. He admitted 
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that a gross outrage was committed at the 
house of M. Pacifico at Athens, on Easter- 
day, 1847. His hon. and learned Friend 
was aware that it was customary on that 
day to burn a figure, and have a proces- 
sion; but it happened at that time that 
Baron Rothschild was at Athens, and out 
of deference to the feelings of that gentle- 
man it was determined that the usual cere- 
mony should be dispensed with. By the 
adoption of this step on the part of the Greek 
authorities, Baron Rothschild was made the 
innocent cause of the injury done to M. Pa- 
cifico. Sir E. Lyons, in a despatch de- 
scribing the proceedings which then took 
place, said that there were some brigands 
in the place who persuaded the mob that 
M. Pacifico was the cause of the preven- 
tion of the procession and other ceremonies, 
and induced the multitude to accompany 
them tothe house of that person for objects of 
their own. From the papers on the table, it 
would appear that M. Pacifico had a house, 
well furnished, and a great deal of pro- 
perty in it. His hon. and learned Friend 
said there was a feeling on the part of 
certain persons to hide their wealth ; but 
it certainly appeared to be a singular mode 
of hiding his riches, on the part of M. Pa- 
cifico, in filling his house with rich furni- 
ture. But M. Pacifico also had a large 
sum of money in his possession, according 
to the allegations in his claim. It ap- 
peared, however, that shortly before that 
time M. Pacifico lodged some plate at the 
Bank of Athens, on which he obtained a 
loan of 30/. at a low interest, in order, as 
he said, that he might lend it out at exor- 
bitant interest. If M. Pacifico was, as he 
described himself, a rich man, with a most 
valuable property in his possession, and 
having also in his house a large amount in 
drachmas, it was certainly singular on his 
part to pledge his plate. He (Sir F. The- 
siger) should have thought that M. Paci- 
fico would have found it would be a more 
convenient mode of transacting business, 
to have returned the advance which had 
been made to him by the Bank of Athens, 
and thus be enabled to have the full ad- 
vantage of his own capital without paying 
interest for advances. It did not, how- 
ever, appear to him to be a very likely 
circumstance that M. Pacifico was in pos- 
session of the drachmas which he alleged 
were in his house at the time of the out- 
rage. Among other things connected with 
M. Pacifico, he said he had a claim on the 
Portuguese Government for upwards of 
21,000/., and that the documents which 
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made out this claim had been carried off 
by the brigands with other plunder. For- 
tunately, however, when the brigands and 
other plunderers left his house, they did not 
take away with them a list, which will be 
found in the blue book, containing the 
heads of this claim. A mistake seems to 
have occurred in representing this matter 
elsewhere, from its having been supposed 
that the plunderers of M. Pacifico’s house 
had left a precise inventory of the pro- 
perty, with the value affixed to each ar- 
ticle. What they did leave appears to 
have been a list containing the heads of 
M. Pacifico’s claims upon the Portuguese 
Government; and a protest signed by seve- 
ral parties referring to this claim was also 
dropped by the robbers. M. Pacifico, in 
consequence of these proceedings, claimed 
damages from the Greek Government for 
the loss of his property by the destruction 
of his house, and for the amount of money 
abstracted from it, of upwards of 4,0001., 
and for the loss sustained by him by the 
destruction of the papers relative to his 
claim on the Portuguese Government, 
which was originally stated at 21,0001. 
He now demanded for that amount and 
accumulated interest not less than 26,0001. 
The question was, what would any reason- 
able man think of such a claim? The 
claim in respect of the destruction of his 
furniture and property he must call a most 
exorbitant demand; and the other he hardly 
knew how to describe, but he might state 
that the only voucher for which was a do- 
cument showing that the Portuguese Go- 
vernment had utterly repudiated any such 
claim. Notwithstanding the want of foun- 
dation for this extraordinary demand of M. 
Pacifico — notwithstanding, any man of 
judgment and experience, looking at this 
statement, would be satisfied that the 
claim was greatly exaggerated in some 
respects, and in others that it was without 
foundation, the whole was represented as 
a just demand by the British Minister at 
Athens. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Department adopted the claim 
of M. Pacifico as it was presented to him 
by the Minister at Athens, and ordered 
him to enforce on the Greek Government 
the payment of the whole of it, and also 
directed him, by an arbitrary proceeding 
of his own, to require the additional pay- 
ment of 500/. for the,present injuries said 
to have been sustained by M. Pacifico. 
In the first place, was this a case for re- 
prisals, or a case for an hostile aggression, 
or for a demand in that haughty and im- 
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perious manner in which the noble Lord 
invariably instructed the British Ministers 
in minor States to make demands? He 
would ask whether this was a case in which 
the Government were justified in pursuing 
such a course as they had done, and which 
was not conformable to the law of nations. 
He contended this was a case for the tri- 
bunals of that country; and M. Pacifico 
himself recognised this when he appealed 
to the tribunals of the country to deal with 
the question. It appeared that au inquiry 
was instituted into this question by the 
Procureur General at Athens, and a coun- 
cil was assembled for the examination of 
six persons, who were said to be impli- 
cated in this transaction. The case was 
investigated at length before the council, 
and the result was, that that body ex- 
pressed an opinion that there was no case 
to go before the assize court for trial; so 
that these six persons were discharged 
from custody. Mr. Roesuck: Hear, 


hear!] Tis hon. and learned Friend, who 
was so fond of interrupting him with 
cheers, had better reserve what he had to 
say for his reply. His hon. and learned 
Friend must know that this was the regu- 
lar tribunal of the country, and also that 
the proceeding was not an application for 


compensation for loss of property, but an 
application to enforce the criminal justice 
of the country by the punishment of the 
aggressors. He would venture to say that 
this was conclusive evidence that the tri- 
bunals of this country were open to M. 
Pacifico, not only for the punishment of 
those who plundered his house, but also 
for that compensation which the law would 
have afforded. The course which should 
have been pursued was, to have resorted, 
in the first place, to the tribunals of the 
country ; and if justice was denied, there 
might have been some ground for the in- 
terference of the noble Lord. If it was 
clear that there was no chance of obtain- 
ing redress by these means, the noble Lord 
would have been quite right in requiring 
compensation. Suppose, in 1780, a riot- 
ous mob had broken into the house of a 
foreign Roman Catholic, and had plundered 
and destroyed the property in it—and no 
doubt many instances of the kind occurred 
at that time—would his hon. and learned 
Friend say that this was a case for the inter- 
ference of the Government of the foreigner, 
to be enforced by 4n armed aggression ? 
[Mr. Rorsucx: Hear, hear!] Did his 
hon. and learned Friend by that cheer 
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mean to say that he was prepared to de- 
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fend such a proposition? If he was, he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) was prepared to join is. 
sue with him. He would venture to say 
that there never was a case in which such 
a mode of proceeding was allowed. His 
hon. and learned Friend held up the blue 
book in his hand as if it contained pre- 
cedents and authorities for such a proceed. 
ing; but he (Sir F. Thesiger) never found, 
when such authorities were examined, that 
they agreed together. As for the case of 
M. Pacifico, it was not a case for interven- 
tion on the part of a Government alive to 
the interests of the country, until the full- 
est inquiry had been instituted into it. No- 
thing could justify any proceedings similar 
to those of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary until after the fullest inquiry, 
and the clearest conviction had been arrived 
at as to the justice of the claim. If there 
had been any inquiry they would have 
found that there had been most gross and 
absurd exaggeration resorted to in this 
claim. It would also be found that it was 
not until the period of the intervention of 
the French Government that there was any 
ground for supposing that M. Pacifico’s 
claim should be made a subject of inquiry. 
He now came to the seizure of some Ionian 
boats at Salcina, which had been taken 
possession of and plundered by some armed 
men who were at that place. Sir E. Lyons, 
on receiving intelligence of this, lost no 
time in communicating the intelligence to 
the noble Lord. Shortly afterwards Sir 
E. Lyons received the following despatch 
from Viscount Palmerston :— 

“The inclosures in your despatch (No. 87) re- 
late to the plunder of six Ionian boats at Salcina, 
in the River Achelous. With reference to that 
subject, I have to instruct you to address a note 
to M. Coletti, stating that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment expect and demand that the Greek Govern- 
ment will make full compensation to the Ionians 
for the losses and sufferings inflicted upon them 
by the Greek robbers and pirates who were allow- 
ed upon that occasion to take possession of the 
Custom-house at Saleina ; and you will say that 
Her Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner in the 
Ionian Islands will be instructed to ascertain the 
amount to be claimed on behalf of the masters and 
crews of the six Ionian boats, and to send you an 
account thereof. You will also state to M. Co- 
letti that Her Majesty’s Government trust that 
when the account in question shall have been given 
in, His Excellency will, without any delay, cause 
the amount to be paid to you, in order that it may 
be remitted to Corfu.” 

M. Coletti, as would be seen in page 191 
in the blue book, replied to this communi- 
cation of the noble Lord; and he did not 
think his hon. and learned Friend could 
have taken a more accurate view of the 
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transaction than was given by the Greek 
Minister :— 

“The duty of the King’s Government was to 

ut down crime, and it has not neglected to do so. 
Ithink it superfluous, M. le Chevalier, to bring 
before your notice again the difficulties which are 
always opposed to effectually maintaining authority 
in the province of Acarnania ; but no one is igno- 
rant of attempts which have been made. Soldiers 
have fallen in encounters with the banditti ; seve- 
ral of the latter have quite recently been killed. 
The pursuit is still continued, and, with the assist- 
ance of the Lord High Commissioner, I hope that 
the individual marked out as the principal author 
of the outrage committed at Saleina, the Ionian 
Tryphon, who has escaped from the prisons of 
Santa Maura, will at last fall into the hands of 
justice. Nothing will be neglected in order to ob- 
tain this result, which, I have much pleasure in 
hoping will be considered by the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty as the fulfilment of the 
only obligation which the Government of His 
Hellenic Majesty can be held responsible for in 
this affair.” 


(Mr. Rozsuck: Hear, hear!] Did his 


hon. and learned Friend mean to say that 
because some brigands had plundered some 
Ionian boats, that the Greek Government 
was bound to make compensation to the 
persons plundered, and if it was refused, 
the claims should be enforced by an hostile 
force? [Mr. Roesuck: Hear, hear!] He 


was again surprised to hear his hon. and 
learned Friend express his assent to such 
a proposition. He had endeavoured to 
confine himself, in the remarks which he 
had made, to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment as regarded the three principal heads 
of the claims which were ordered to be en- 
forced by the squadron under Sir W. 
Parker. The claim of Mr. Finlay might 
be put entirely aside for the present; but 
M. Pacifico had made out no ease, and 
there was no ground for saying that the 
Greek Government should be called upon 
to make compensation, and which, if it was 
refused, should be forced by aggressive 
means. When, also, compensation was 
demanded, the claim was made in the most 
strong and overbearing language, and in 
terms such as were never used by the no- 
ble Lord unless in addressing small States. 
This was done in the most offensive man- 
ner, for the noble Lord had thought pro- 
per to order the British Minister at Athens 
to call upon the Minister of the Greek Go- 
vernment, and demand the concession of 
these claims within twenty-four hours, 
threatening them with a hostile blow if 
they refused to yield within that period. 
He had great pleasure in reading to the 
House the affecting and dignified answer 
made by M. Londos to this demand made 
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by Mr. Wyse. The House would recollect 
that at the time this demand was made on 
M. Londos he had been only three weeks 
in office; and he was sure if the noble Lord 
was placed in a similar situation, he would 
have been glad to have asked time to plead. 
The letter of M. Londos was as follows :— 
** Athens, Jan. 7-19, 1850. 

“ Thave received the note which you did me the 
honour to write to me yesterday. It would be im- 
possible for me to express to you the feelings with 
which it has been read by His Majesty the King 
of Greece and his Government. The whole nation 
will partake them. Greece is weak, Sir, and she 
did not expect that such blows would be aimed at 
her by a Government which she reckoned with 
equal pride and confidence among her benefactors. 
In the presence of a force like that which obeys 
your instructions, the Government of His Hellenic 
Majesty can only oppose its rights and a solemn 
protest of acts of hostility committed in profound 
peace, and which, without speaking of other inter- 
ests of a higher order, are a violation in the high- 
est degree of its dignity and independence. In 
this sad conjuncture, certain of the support of the 
Greek people, and of the sympathies of the whole 
world, the King of Greece and his Government 
await with sorrow, but without weakness, the end 
of the trials which, by order of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government, you may still destine for 
them.” 

He (Sir F. Thesiger) thought that it was 
impossible for any one to conceive any- 
thing more calm and dignified than this 
reply of the Greek Minister to the threat 
offered to him on the part of the noble 
Lord. But no delay took place, and an 
overwhelming force was sent to Athens. 
No further delay was allowed after the 
peremptory demand made by Mr. Wyse. 
Ile was surprised to find that it had been 
stated by a noble Lord in another place 
that tle circumstance of sending a large 
fleet to Greece to enforce these demands, 
was a compliment to the people of that 
country, for they could say that they 
yielded to a large fleet, but they had not 
been called upon to do so to a sloop-of- 
war. He thought it was a singular com- 
pliment for a large Power to send such a 
force against a weak State as to show that 
all resistance would be unavailing. This 
was a mode of showing to them their utter 
weakness, and certainly was a mode of 
compliment which could only have occur- 
red to Her Majesty’s Ministers. In the 
mode of enforcing the demand, a heavy 
blow was struck at the commerce of that 
country. The loss they had to sustain 
was heavier than the claims of M. Pacifico 
and all the other parties put together, set- 
ting aside the amount of the alleged claim 
for the destruction of papers connected 
with the demand on the Portuguese Go- 
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vernment. The whule claim of M. Paci- 
fico for his house and furniture, including 
the jewels belonging to the female portion 


of his family, was 7,000/., while it ap-| 


peared that the value of the Greek vessels 
seized was 14,0007. It would be impos- 
sible, then, to tell the value of the ships 
and cargoes detained by the British fleet, 
or the loss which must be visited on their 
owners, and others, interested in their 
cargoes. These were the instructions 
under which the claims were enforced by 
the noble Lord and by his Minister at 


Athens, and by the instructions sent to | 


the admiral on the station; and he would 
venture to ask the House whether they 
could go beyond them in the mode of en- 
forcing these claims? Was the House 
prepared to go with his hon. and learned 
Friend in saying that the principle thus 


adopted and acted upon in this case by | 
Her Majesty’s Government was calculated | 
to maintain the honour and uphold the | 
dignity of this country? Let the House | 


consider whether, in regard to the affairs 
of that country, matters were conducted in 
such a way as was calculated to maintain 


peace. It would be found in their books | 


that there was a claim of long standing 
for the possession of the two barren islands 
of Cervi and Sapienza. The question was, 
whether they were a portion of the Greek 
territory, or whether they belonged to the 
Ionian Islands? On the claim being made 
by the British Minister, the Greek Govern- 
ment replied that no act of sovereignty 
had ever been shown to have been exer- 
cised by the Ionian Government in these 
islands ; it, therefore, would be the more 
equitable course to give up these two bar- 
ren islands to the State which was nearest 


tothem. The British Minister stated that | 


they formerly belonged to Venice, and, 
therefore at present they must be regarded 
asa portion of the Ionian Islands. This 
was a very different matter from the ques- 
tions arising out of the claims of Mr. Fin- 
lay or M. Pacifico. This was a territorial 
question, in regard to which France and 
Russia had a right to interfere ; for those 
Powers, together with England, had en- 
tered into guarantees for the maintenance 
of the independence of Greece, and the in- 
tegrity of its territories. Notwithstanding 
this, the noble Lord, whose principles they 
were told were calculated to ensure the 
peace of the world, gave orders to the 
admiral to take possession of these two 
islands, and he believed this order was 
obeyed, and the admiral was for some 
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time in possession of them; but by this 
time Russia was roused by the injury and 
slight offered to her by the noble Lord; 
and it would be found in the blue book 
that a very able and very humiliatory 
letter from Count Nesselrode had been 
communicated to the noble Lord, in which 
complaints were made of the conduct of 
the noble Lord with regard to Greece and 
those islands. It was true that this letter 
was, after some time, withdrawn. [An 
Hon. Memeer: No, it was not withdrawn, | 
He had understood that the letter was 
withdrawn, and one of a more moderate 
character sent in its place. He found, 
however, by referring to the blue book, 
| that it still remained by the side of the 
| more quiet and peaceable communication, 
He understood a reply had been sent to 
the noble Lord, to which a rejoinder was 
returned ; but they were not permitted to 
see either of these papers. That step was 
taken with regard to these complaints of 
Russia, At that time the rash order which 
had been sent to Admiral Parker had 
never been recalled; but the noble Lord 
was at length obliged to withdraw from 
the possession of these islands, while 
the control which he had endeavoured to 
exercise over the affairs of Greece had en- 
dangered the peace of this country, and 
created a suspicion as to our good faith. 
But Russia was not the only nation which 
was mixed up in the affairs of Greece. 
The noble Lord had contrived to infuse so 
much suspicion of a want of good faith on 
his part, so much doubt as to the course 
which he would pursue in these transac- 
tions, that that nation, which had been up 
to the year 1846 one of our dearest and 
warmest allies, now entertained a very dif- 
ferent feeling towards us, when they found 
out the course which had been pursued. It 
appeared that in February, 1850, an inter- 
vention on the affairs of Greece, on the 
part of France, with the view of putting an 
end to the difficulties between that country 
and England, was proposed and accepted. 
The noble Lord proceeded in a very care- 
ful and subtle manner to give a deserip- 
tion of the mode of proceeding. The noble 
Lord said this was not to be regarded as a 
mediation, but merely as an interposition 
of good offices. M. Drouyn de Lhuys said 
it was not an arbitration, but an interposi- 
tion for mediation and the promotion of 
good offices. He (Sir F. Thesiger) con- 
fessed that it appeared to him that there 
was no difference between mediation and 


good offices. He thought when the good 
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offices of a party were called for, that they 
should leave to the ultimate decision of the 
party the determination of the matter in 
question. In one of the papers which were 
resented to the French Legislative As- 
sembly on the affairs of Greece, there was 
a despatch from M. Drouyn de Lhuys :— 

“Lord Palmerston agreed with me; only he 

told me that he would introduce into his note a 
paragraph for the purpose of well determining the 
nature of our intervention, which would be, not 
an arbitration, but a friendly meciation (media- 
tion officieuse), an interposition of good offices. 
‘Something,’ he said, ‘like what you did in the 
affair of the sulphur of Sicily, and what we our- 
selves did in your difference with Mexico.’” 
In whatever character it was that the 
French Government intervened, he thought 
itwas clear that it was in perfect good 
faith on the part of that country, and with 
asincere desire to promote a final and satis- 
factory adjustment of these matters. This 
could be shown in the most satisfactory 
manner in the despatch from General de la 
Hitte to M. Drouyn de Lhuys. The Ge- 
neral says— 

“Whatever impression we may have received 
from the proceedings to which England has had 
recourse to enforce her claims, we ought to lay 
aside, as long as our mediation lasts, the painful 
sentiments which they have caused us. It is with 
perfect good faith that we have offered our good | 
offices to the Cabinet of London. We sincerely | 
desire an amicable arrangement, and, when a} 
great Power is concerned, such an arrangement 
can only take place upon conditions which are not | 
humiliating. It is enough to say that, without | 
conceding to England anything which she cannot | 


claim without injustice, it is requisite that the | 
Greek Government should not refuse any satisfac. | 


tion which equity may require or justify ; and 
that it should give a certain latitude in consider- 
ing what it ought to do in this respect.” 

On the 5th of March, Baron Gros ar- | 
rived at Athens; on the lst of March, Mr. | 
Wyse, having received an intimation from 
the noble Lord of the intended interven- 
tion of the French Government, orders a 
suspension of coercive measures; but in the | 
very first interview with Baron Gros, Mr. 
Wyse tells him that which certainly was 
not very satisfactory—that he was most 
distinctly to understand that Mr. Wyse had 
no instructions to go into any discussion as 
to the nature or amount of the claims, or 
any authority to make any concession or 
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modification. That was not very satisfac- 
tory for a person who had been selected 


for the office of mediator, or to interpose | 
good offices, or whatever terms the noble | 
But | 


Lord might prefer to apply to it. 
M. Gros proposed a convention by which 
the whole matter was to be arranged on 
certain terms. To this Mr. Wyse op- 
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posed his counter-project of convention, 
in which—and he begged the particular 
attention of the House to this—there was 
a clause proposed to be introduced, that 
the English Government should be pro- 
tected from any claims for indemnities 
for losses, arising, it was said originally 
from the detention, and afterwards the 
word seizure was put in, and the clause 
stood, ‘arising from the seizure or detention 
of those vessels; and Mr. Wyse said he 
proposed the introduction of that clause 
into the convention, because he thought it 
very likely that parties might be encou- 
raged to bring such forward, in order to 
counterbalance the amount which the 
Greek Government had to pay to England; 
but, he said, he had no very sanguine ex- 
pectation, nor Baron Gros, that that clause 
would be agreed to by the Greek Govern- 
ment. Baron Gros refused to aecede to 
the counter convention proposed with that 
clause by Mr. Wyse. But in the mean- 
time negotiations were going on between 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary and 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Ambas- 
sador in London, and on the 9th April 
they had proceeded so far towards an 
amicable adjustment of their differences, 
that M. Drouyn de Lhuys thought he was 
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| justified in writing to his Government to 


say that the matter would be brought to an 
amicable termination, and that coercive 
measures were not to be resumed unless 
Baron Gros should abandon the path of 
mediation. On the 12th of April a despatch 
was sent from the French Government to 
Baron Gros, announcing the negotiations, 
and the terms which were likely to be 
arranged between the noble Lord and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. The noble Lord sent 
no instructions whatever to Mr. Wyse be- 
fore the 19th of April. The noble Lord 
said there were no packet communications 
that he was aware of, between the 9th and 
the 17th, which would enable him to com- 
municate with our Minister in Greece; but 
the noble Lord might, upon such an ur- 
gent occasion, knowing what would have 
been the serious consequences of delay, 
have adopted the course of sending a spe- 
cial messenger, which he did upon a sub- 
sequent occasion, when the convention 
had been agreed upon between him and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys,. and when the draughts 
had been conveyed to Athens, in the way 
he would afterwards mention. But the 
consequence of the noble Lord not making 
any communication to Mr. Wyse, between 


April 9 and 17, was, that Mr. Wyse, when 
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Baron Gros saw him on the 27th of April, 
and informed him that he had received a 
communication from his Government, and 
that coercive measures were not to be re- 
sorted to, but that if any difference exist- 


ed between them, it was to be referred | 
home for the decision of the Government 


—Mr. Wyse, not having obtained any in- 
structions from his Government at that 
time, could not of course adopt what had 
been communicated to him by Baron Gros. 
He insisted upon compliance with his de- 
mands, and, amongst others, that a sum of 
180,000 drachmas should be deposited in 
satisfaction of M. Pacifico’s Portuguese 
claims, and upon the failure to comply with 
those terms coercive measures were re- 
sumed (he believed) on the 29th April, and 
the King of Greece was compelled to pay 
1,000,000 drachmas. [An Hon. Memser : 
No, no!] He repeated 1,000,000; look 
at the Marquess of Normanby’s despatch. 
[An Hon. Memser: It: is a misprint. ] 
Well, a large number; it was not im- 
portant what the exact amount might 
be; but he yielded to irresistible force ; 
and through that alone acceded to the 
terms. He found it was 330,000 drach- 
mas, but it made no material difference. 
Well, let them see what was the under- 
standing between the noble Lord and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, in respect to this con- 
vention which was subsequently agreed 
upon between them in London. The no- 
ble Lord said it must be understood that 
if, at the time when these draughts should 
arrive at Athens, any different arrange- 
ment should have been agreed to between 
the British, French, and Greek plenipoten- 
tiaries, that different arrangement must 
stand good, and this proposed plan of con- 
vention, being no longer requisite, would 
fall to the ground. He apprehended, if 
there were any meaning in language, that 
this declaration of the noble Lord must be 
interpreted in this way :—‘‘If no such 
arrangements between the British, French, 
and Greek plenipotentiaries takes place 
as we have contemplated, then this con- 
vention into which we have entered shall 
be the final arrangement between us for 
the adjustment of the Greck claims.” 
Now, no such arrangement did take place; 
the settlement of the question was brought 
about by the application of a strong pres- 
sure—by means of a hostile foree—on the 
Greek Government; and he ventured to 
think that, under the circumstances of the 
case, the convention concluded between 
the noble Lord and M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
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|in London, had become that which was to 
‘adjust the differences existing between the 
| parties. But it was curious to see the 
/summary mode in which the noble Lord 
‘dealt with the question. He said— 


| 

‘* The case thus foreseen by Her Majesty’s Go. 
| vernment had in the meantime happened at 
| Athens, though not precisely in the manner indi- 
| cated by the words employed beforehand to de. 
scribe it. Another settlement of the matters in 
| dispute between Her Majesty’s Government and 
| the Greek Government had been made, but it 
; had not been made by all three of the Ministers 
engaged in the negotiation. It had been made 
by direct communication between the Greek and 
the British Ministers, and was the result of a 
renewal of the action of the British squadron,” 
So that the noble Lord himself admitted 
that the circumstances under which the 
convention at Athens was to subsist in 
force had not occurred, and therefore the 
noble Lord, admitting that, must admit 
also that it was the convention entered 
into between himself and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, which was to conclude the differ- 
ence with the Greek Government. But 
the House must observe that in this con- 
vention there was no stipulation for pro- 
tection against claims for indemnities for 
the losses sustained by the seizure of 
Greek vessels; and this was not wonderful 
when they came to consider the position 
in which the Government was placed to- 
wards France as respected this question. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, after what had oc- 
curred with the noble Lord, feeling con- 
vinced that there had been a violation of 
the engagements made with him, commu- 
nicated that impression to his own Govern- 
ment, who recalled their Ambassador from 
this capital on the 15th of May. So 
stood the question between France and 
the noble Lord; the noble Lord being 
accused in the face of the French nation 
of a breach of the engagement into which 
he had entered, and the French Minister 
having been withdrawn upor that account, 
and so the matter remained when this 
question was first brought under the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons. The no- 
ble Lorfl was accused by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys of not having adhered to the terms 
of that arrangement, which declared that 
the convention of London was to prevail, 
supposing that no other arrangement had 
been definitely agreed upon between the 
three Powers before its arrival at Athens; 
the noble Lord was insulted by the charges 
being made against him, and by the with- 
drawal of the French Minister expressly 
on that ground; and yet, at the present 
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moment, the noble Lord was compelled to 
submit to an adjustment of the difference 
upon the footing of that convention which 
was entered into between him and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys—that convention not 
containing one syllable with respect to the 
clause of indemnity which was insisted 
upon by Mr. Wyse for the reasons he had 
stated. He had before him the speech of 
General Lahitte, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, printed in the Globe of 
Saturday last, which stated as follows :-— 


“Thave the honour of announcing to the As- 
sembly that the Cabinet of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty consents, for the adjustment of the affairs of 
Greece, to return to the London treaty, by sub- 
stituting for the clauses of the arrangement con- 
cluded at Athens on the 27th of April, which 
have not yet been executed, the corresponding 
stipulations of the convention agreed to in Lon- 
don on the 19th of April. Consequently, the 
President of the Republic gave the orders to de- 
clare to the Ambassador of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty that the French Government accepted that 
solution, so far as it was concerned. Gentlemen, 
what the French Cabinet has accepted on the 
20th of June, is in substance what it had pro- 
posed to the English Cabinet on the 14th of May, 
previous to the recall of its Ambassador, The 
Government of the Republic hopes that it wili 
be evident, for all that, from the first to the last 
act of that long negotiation, its conduct was only 
inspired by the sentiment of national dignity, by 
a spirit of conciliation, and a desire of maintain- 
ing general peace [loud applause on the right].” 
So that the noble Lord, having stood out 
to the last, until he had driven us to the 
brink of a war, having submitted to the 
humiliation of being charged with a breach 
of his engagements, and having the Min- 
ister of France withdrawn, was compelled 
at last to submit to the terms of the con- 
vention he had before repudiated, and 
which now placed him in the same position 
in which he might have placed himself on 
the 14th of May, without the humbling 
scenes through which he had to pass since 
that time. Now the opinion which the 
French Government entertained on this 
subject he believed was shared by all the 
nations of Europe, and he thought the 
House would be disposed to adopt that 
opinion, which was thus expressed by 
General Lahitte, in one of the letters to 
be found in the papers laid before the 
French Chambers :— 


_“ Be assured that if we have engaged in this 
diffeult affair, it certainly was not because our 
dignity was flattered by having to discuss the bill 
ot M. Pacifico, or that we found any immense ad- 
vantage in making Greece pay rather less. No, we 
were prompted by other considerations. Sharing 
upta these matters the opinion of Russia, of Aus- 
tria, of all the other Powers” — 
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Why, the French Minister might have 
said the opinion of all the world in this 
respect— 

“ We thought, notwithstanding, that the na- 
ture of our relations with the English Govern- 
ment ought to determine us to assume another 
attitude, to hold another language; we stretch 
out a hand to them on purpose to bring them to- 
gether; we do it in the interest of peace, in their 
own interest, and in that of our friendly relations 
with them.” 

He asked the House whether the transac- 
tions he had detailed were, as his hon. and 
learned Friend asked the House to declare, 
calculated to insure the peace of this coun- 
try with other nations? He thought it 
would be discovered from those details that 
the noble Lord, so far from adopting a 
course which was calculated to maintain 
the honour and dignity of this country, had 
compromised and degraded it—and so far 
from pursuing measures calculated to pre- 
serve peace, had done everything he pos- 
sibly could to embroil us with other nations. 
His hon. and learned Friend, adverting to 
some of the objections made to the terms 
in which the instructions of the noble Lord 
were conveyed to his Minister, and to the 
tone of that Minister to the King of Greece, 
observed that the Earl of Aberdeen had 
used just as strong language in despatches 
of his on the subject of the Greek loan; 
but his hon. and learned Friend overlooked 
the difference between the two cases. The 
Greek loan was secured by treaty, and by 
a guaranteed treaty; a violation of that 
treaty would have been a casus belli; and 
the despatches written by the Earl of Aber- 
deen were shown to the Russian Minister, 
who wrote precisely in the same sense, and 
to the French Minister, who did not object 
to them. They were laid before Parlia- 
ment, and, though strong remonstrances, 
they were remonstrances founded on a vio- 
lation of the treaty, and made by one of the 
creating and guaranteeing Powers, and to 
compare them to the tone assumed by the 
noble Lord in enforeing M. Pacifico’s or 
Mr. Finlay’s claims, or the claims of the 
persons in the six Ionian boats, was to mis- 
understand the real position in which the 
parties stood with respect to those ques- 
tions, it being hardly possible to institute 
any comparison. He knew he had already 
trespassed too long on the attention of the 
House; but it was quite impossible, with 
the numerous details through which he had 
to go, to have compressed what he had to 
say, consistently with giving a clear ex- 
planation of his views, into a shorter com- 
pass. Inasmuch as his hon. and learned 
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Friend had hardly touched on any other 
question of policy, and as many more able 
debaters would interpose in the course of 
this discussion, he should feel he was not 
justified in touching, however lightly, on 
some of the other questions connected with 
the foreign policy of the noble Lord; but 
he would briefly allude to the remarks made 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment on the question that had been 
put to him connected with this subject. 
The noble Lord stated, in very emphatic 
language, which was most vociferously 
cheered by his supporters, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the foreign affairs 
of this country, so long as he retained 
that office, would not be the Minister of 
Russia, of Austria, of France, or of any 
other country, but that he would remain 
the Minister of England. Now, with very 
great deference to the noble Lord, he 
hardly understood, though, of course, every 
one who cheered him did, the exact mean- 
ing of the noble Lord in those striking 
expressions. Of course, the noble Lord 
at the head of the foreign affairs of this 
country would always act as the Minister 
of England—that could not be what the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
intended to say, because that would be 
only a very harmless and unnecessary 
truism; but he presumed the npble Lord 
meant to say, that upon every océasion the 
noble Lord at the head of the foreign af- 
fairs of this country would act with a re- 
gard to English interests, and not with a 
regard to the interests of any other coun- 
try. Now, if that was the nobie Lord’s 
meaning, he thought anything more dan- 
gerous than such a doctrine, expressed in 
the manner in which it was from such a 
high authority, and adopted, as it was by 
some considerable portion of the House, 
eould hardly be imagined. In_ political 
ethics a State was considered as invested, 
in its intercourse with other nations, with 
all the moral responsibilities of an indivi- 
dual; and although it was quite competent 
for an individual to regard his own in- 
terests, yet in his dealings with others it 
was his bounden duty to regard their in- 
terests as well as his own. The noble 
Lord, as a Minister of England, would be 
acting a most mischievous part, if, in his 
transactions with foreign States, he were 
to consider only the interests of his own 
country; and if he were not to give atten- 
tion to their claims and rights as well as to 
our own, as an individual would the in- 
terests of others with whom he was nego- 
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tiating. It remained now to consider the 
effects of the present Motion. They werg 
not here called upon to pronounce a diregt 
and decided opinion upon the sentence or 
condemnation of the noble Lord’s poliey 
towards Greece, which had been pro. 
nounced by the House of Lords. A ge. 
neral Motion, approving the whole poliey 
of the noble Lord was presented to them, 
and in their approbation of the entire po. 
liey must necessarily be included that por. 
tion of the policy which affected Greece, 
But the ingenuity with which this Motion 
had been prepared for the purpose of 
evading the question, if it should happen 
to be successful in securing the verdict of 
that House in its favour, would deprive it 
of half its effect. Foreign nations were 
aware that an opinion had been pronounced 
by an august assembly forming a portion 
of the Legislature of this country, eon- 
demnatory of the noble Viscount’s policy; 
their voice had gone forth to all lands, 
The noble Viscount’s policy had been stig- 
matised by that sentence; and do what he 
could, procure what majority he might in 
favour of this resolution, it was quite im- 
possible to undo the mischief which had 
arisen from the opinion so expressed against 
that policy, or reinstate the noble Viscount 
in the estimation and confidence of foreign 
countries. What had brought us into 4 
situation so fatal? He asserted, upon the 
facts he had submitted to the House, that 
it was the principles upon which the noble 
Viscount thought proper to act, of con- 
stantly intervening, not for the purpose 
of allaying disturbances or securing free- 
dom, but for the purpose either of insist- 
ing peremptorily upon demands which 
ought never to have been made, or of en- 
couraging revolutions, which were called 
an approach to self-government. If he 
had not intruded upon the House so long, 
he could show many instances in which the 
noble Viscount had thus interfered, and 
then left the parties he pretended to favour 
to their fate. Upon the grounds he had 
submitted to the House, he was prepared 
to give a decided negative to the resolu- 
tion proposed by the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman the Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, that the open- 
ing of the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Abingdon but too well augured 
the course which he was about to take. 
He (Mr. Wood) came to the House, be- 
lieving they were about to discuss a sub- 
juct of great importance to the interests, 
the dignity, and the honour of the country 
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—and he had no conception that the Mo- | keeping—that the Commons of England 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for | had been regardless of it—and that it was 
Sheffield was to be met by arguments such | not safe save in the custody of the House of 
as he had just listened to—arguments as! Lords. Everything that had been done 
to the exaggerated details of the claims of | with reference to this subject had been done 
M. Pacifico, vulgar speculations as to the | in the face of Parliament and of the eoun- 
losses of Mr. Finlay, and other arguments | try—every step that was taken was well 
of the like description, every one of which | known in that House; and whatever the 
he had heard before, or read before—but | hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
which had filled him with such ineffable | might say with respect to the general neg- 
disgust that he was grieved his hon. and | ligence of England with respect to foreign 
learned Friend, whom he so much respect- | affairs, it could not be held that in this 
ed, should have sanctioned his approbation | case the charge could be borne out. 
of them by adopting every one of them.|The House of Lords had decided that it 
It was, he repeated, a bad augury of the | was the House of Commons which was to 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s address that | blame for not having taken any step to 
he had commenced it by a miserable in- | arrest this course of policy, and which had 
sinuation against the hon. and learned | never been called upon to do so by any ex- 
Member for Sheflield, to the effect that he | pression of opinion from hon. Members on 
had merited a substantial reward for the | the Opposition benches. It was true they 
part he had taken. He took leave to tell | had had occasionally a sprightly sally from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had|the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
made the insinuation, that the hon. and | and a few querulous complaints from other 
learned Member for Sheffield had long ago | hon. Members less distinguished; but no 
earned his reward—a more substantial re-| hon. Member had brought forward the 
ward than any which the Ministers of the | question whether the honour of England 
Crown or the country could bestow—the | had been tarnished or the peace of Europe 
reward of the people of England, for hay- | emperilled by the foreign policy of the pre- 
ing earned the reputation of an honest, an | sent Administration. If the sentence of 
upright, and patriotic representative. There | the other place were right, the custody of 
was no necessity, however, for him to speak | the honour of England must for the future 
in defence of the hon. and learned Member, | be confided to that House. The House of 
who was very well qualified to defend him- Commons had neglected it, and they an- 
self. He only alluded to the attack which | nounced to the whole of Europe that, as 
had been made upon him, as an augury of | often as foreign countries had cause of 
what might be expected to follow. The | complaint they would have to carry their 
question which the House was invited on | appeals to the House of Lords, because the 
the present occasion to discuss, was one of | honour of England could not be confided to 
grave and serious import. The resolution the keeping of the Commons. ‘The result, 
of another place had been determined not , however, of the policy of the Government 
alone upon the merits of the dry question of was precisely the contrary, because the 
the demands upon Greece, for the resolution peace of Europe had been maintained, and, 
had a general scope, and was founded upon in his opinion, the honour and dignity of 
this avowed principle, that it was desirable the country had been singularly upheld. 
to announce to Europe that the Foreign If he were called upon to take issue upon 
Office was not England. That was the | the entire course of the policy of the Go- 
principle of the resolution; and he contend- | vernment with reference to foreign affairs, 
ed that it had been well and properly met | he could not ask a better issue; and so 
by the counter resolution of the hon. and | far from thinking that the Government had 
learned Member for Sheftield, who told | impaired the honour and dignity of the 
them that the dignity and the honour of Crown, he was of opinion that they would 
England had been upheld, and that peace i have detracted from the one and lessened 
had been preserved by the policy of Her | the other if they had hesitated to vindicate 
Majesty’s Government, He repeated that | the rights of British subjects, which had 
the present was a serious question to dis- | been so long and so grievously violated in 
cuss. That other Assembly, august as it; Greece. He believed, on the contrary, 
was, was capable, no doubt, from its own that if any shadow of blame were to attach 
chivalrous feeling, of forming an estimate | to the Foreign Office, it was that it had 
of what concerned honour, It thought| not done in 1848 what it had done in 
that the honour of England was notin safe} 1850. Now let them consider what 
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had caused the events which had taken | to be said that they were to allow a Scotch. 
place. Here they had a subject of man to be robbed because he was “a can. 
Britain deprived violently of his property | nie Seot ?’’-—that they were to allow an. 
without any just cause. He remained other subject to be outraged and plundered 
for six years without having recourse because he was a Jew, and had exagge. 
to his own embassy, endeavouring to ob-' rated his claims ?—and that a third man 
tain redress, but utterly failing to gain | was to be disgustingly tortured because he 
the slightest reparation. Then, and then was accused of the crime of burglary, but 
only, he obtained the aid of his own Go- | without the production of a particle of eyi- 
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vernment, receiving it, in the first instance, 
from the Earl of Aberdeen in 1842; and, 
because he persevered in his claim, they 


dence? They next came to another case, 
which amounted to a positive and direct 
insult, to that which was considered a most 


were to be told that his was ‘‘ merely the | delicate point of national honour—an in. 
case of a cannie Scotchman, who had made ' sult to an officer in the British Navy. The 
a good bargain, and wished to hold it.’’ | facts of this case were very few and very 
Then there was the case of another sub- clear. An officer, the son of the British 
ject outraged by the plunder of his house Vice-consul of the place, landed from a 
in open daylight, and on a festival—his ship of war at the usual place of debark- 
wife and daughter beaten, and his pro-' ation. After he had landed he was stopped 
perty plundered. And what was the an- by a party of armed soldiers, upon the 
swer to this outrage? Why, that the man | ridiculous pretence that the boat in which 
was a Jew, and that he had exaggerated | he had arrived had gone to a suspicious 
his claims. He was ashamed to hear that! vesscl, and that he himself had gone to 
it was alleged against this man, who had | the house of a notorious Greek rebel. Not- 
no opportunity of defending himself, that | withstanding this gross treatment, amount- 
he bore the same name with some one who ing, as it did, almost to an insult to the 
would have been convicted of the crime of | British flag, were we to be told that we 
forgery if he had lived in this country, if| were not to notice it, because the Power 





: | 
he had not paid down a sum of money to, 
stay the prosecution. Under such cireum- 


stances as these, was the House to reckon | 


the panes of glass which were broken, or 
the candlesticks which were taken away 
from the house of M. Pacifico, when they 
had the fact before them that the house 
was plundered in the open daylight, and 
that redress was refused? And were 
they to say that they upheld the honour 
and the dignity of England, by permitting 
British subjects to be treated in this law- 
less and barbarous manner? But there 
was another case—that of Stellio Sumachi 
—which he was surprised no one had al- 
luded to. This man, who was also a Bri- 
tish subject, had been brutally tortured, 
indeed, subjected to a description of tor- 
ture too horrible and degrading to detail, 
and so dreadful, that the poor man him- 
self had paraphrased it by saying, ‘I was 
tortured in the Turkish fashion.’”? With 
respect to this man, it was said that he 
was accused of burglary; but not a particle 
of evidence was adduced against him, and, 
after being kept in prison three months, he 
was released. He could prove that he had 
been brutally tortured. The law of Greece 
did not allow of torture, yet justice was 
entirely and completely refused to the un- 
fortunate man who had been subjected to 
such revolting treatment. Was it, then, 


which inflicted the injury was a smaller 
one than ours, and not able to compete 
with us upon equal terms ? These were the 
‘four cases in which we were told that we 
‘ought to forgive and forget, and, unmind- 
ful of the Powers in the background, pass 
| over the insults, in order that the honour 
}and dignity of England might be main- 
i tained. It appeared to him that those who 
(had arrived at the resolution in the other 
|House, must have had a very singular 
idea of what honour and dignity really 
were, or they must have been grossly mis- 
led. He believed that they had been 
egregiously misled, and that others were 
misled likewise. The fourth estate—the 
Times newspaper—had been under the 
same misapprehension for a long time. 
That valuable publication had said, over 
and over, among other mis-statements, that 
M. Pacifico was a hybrid Jew. This was 
the course taken by that journal in a long 
series of laboured articles against the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Foreign Office; 
and the minds of those who considered the 
question as it was thus presented to them, 
and who had not the patience to read the 
blue books, were prejudiced by the mis- 
representations which were made on the 
subject. These prejudices were taken up 








by the advocates of the resolution propos® 
in the other House ; and the resulé was, & 
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total ignorance of the real circumstances 
of the case, and a disregard of the facts 
which the question really and truly turned 
upon, a8 detailed in the blue books and 
papers which had been presented to Par- 
liament. If they took the case of Mr. Fin- 
lay, they would find that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last spoken 
had very much mis-stated it. Mr. Finlay 
had purchased a piece of land for 300 or 
400 drachmas, which was afterwards di- 
yided into two plots. One of them was 
seized upon by the Government, in order 
that a royal printing office might be estab- 
lished on it; and the other plot, lying con- 
venient for the purpose, had been taken to 
form a garden for King Otho’s palace. 
Both plots were thus taken away ; and it 
was alleged by the Greek Government that 
it was done by virtue of a decree, passed 
in the year 1834 (but really in 1837), and 
that Mr. Finlay had given his consent to 
itt It was stated by M. Coletti that a 
commission was issued in the year 1837, 
to value the land thus taken away, and 
that the claims of other persons were satis- 
fied, though no arrangement had been 
made with M. Pacifico. The statement 
given by Mr. Finlay was, that, in the year 
1837, an arrangement was made by 
the commune of Athens, with reference 
to taking land for public purposes, 
and that it was agreed that all land 
to be so taken was to be staked out 
within six months. The land of Mr. 
Finlay was not staked out for eighteen 
months or two years, and consequently he 
supposed that it would not be required. 
When it was taken, however, he went and 
stated the circumstances to M. Zagrophus, 
who told him that, with respect to the land 
taken for the royal printing press, he 
ought to have compensation for it as it 
was required for public purposes, With 
regard to the other plot of land, he was 
told he might go and get it. Mr. Finlay 
replied that he could not get it as it had 
been annexed to the royal garden. He 
distinctly stated that Mr. Finlay invited 
the Greek Government to take his claim 
into consideration, on the ground that the 
land was not destined for any public pur- 
pose. Mr. Finlay said, ‘‘ It was pleasant 
to be told to take any remedy against the 
Greek Government, after having been told 
in another place that the law did not per- 
mit it.” He (Mr. P. Wood) agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Abing- 
don with regard to the law of nations. 
Que of the rules laid down was, that you 
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had a right to seek redress for your own 
subjects, either when you cannot have a 
remedy according to the law of the coun- 
try, or when you can but are denied that 
remedy. Now, it appeared that Mr. 
Finlay had no remedy according to the 
law of the country. A commission had 
been appointed under a certain ordinance, 
and one hundred persons, whose eases had 
been inquired into, received compensation; 
but it should be recollected that those per- 
sons were Greek subjects. Mr. Finlay, 
however, should have had his case tried 
by a legal tribunal. It might be all very 
well for those Greek subjects to say they 
were contented. ‘‘ They might have been 
contented,”’ said Mr. Finlay, ‘ but they 
were not paid.”” It was not until Mr, 
Finlay had made every remonstrance in 
his power that he took steps for calling 
the attention of the British Government to 
his claim. Sir E. Lyons, in one of his 
despatches, called attention to this fact. 
He said Mr. Finlay was deprived of a most 
valuable piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and, though the 
mild and gentlemanly measures he had 
taken to acquire compensation had been 
disregarded, he was still disposed to con- 
tent himself with the highest price paid 
for the same quantity of land situated at 
the same distance from the palace. The 
Karl of Aberdeen did not say that the 
claim was opposed to the law of nations ; 
on the contrary, he instructed Sir E. Lyons 
to take steps to see Mr. Finlay righted. 
He (Mr. P. Wood) had great satisfaction 
in finding that the Earl of Aberdeen, when 
he had no other grievances disturbing his 
imagination, had thus promptly recognised 
the justice of Mr. Finlay’s claim. And 
yet from 1842 to 1848 there had been 
such miserable haggling and bargaining 
as mortal man never saw, without the ap- 
pearance of any redress; and when he was 


| told that this was the claim of a ‘‘ cannie 


Scot,’”’ what ought they to think of the 
Sovereign who could every morning look 
out of the windows of his palace upon the 
piece of land for which he knew he had 
never paid, and which belonged to the 
subject of another State who had placed 
himself under his protection? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been, if anything, 
too lenient in submitting for so long a 
time to the frauds and devices of this 
miserable and unhappy Government. The 
sum allotted to Mr. Finlay was about 
1,0667. Mr. Wyse said— 

“T had ascertained that this is the sum which 
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pe — em by o hg Me gee |and patent outrage upon person and pro. 
and Mr. finia ropose Oo Tix, hac e reek | . . M ° 
Government as gated the arbitration from | perty. It a said that he too had his 
being brought to a conclusion within the legal | remedy in the ordinary courts of the coun. 
period. This sum is rather larger than that | try. But he had tried them; he went be- 
which Mr. Finlay would have received, if the fore the police; he pointed out some of the 
value had been calculated on the basis of the de- | authors of the outrage, whom he had him. 
cision of the Greek tribunals In the similar case | if identified i he: b d the h 
of Raphtopoulo, as proposed by Mr. Finlay three See Se ew ere) . 
years ago.” where the stolen property might be found. 
Here was a case in which there was a clear | But the police did not pursue their inqui- 
denial of justice. Was Mr. Finlay to suf- Ties with regard to one of these individuals, 
fer all this, and no indignation to be ex- They apprehended four or five persons who 
pressed against the advisers of that unfor- had nothing to do with the attack upon M, 
tunate Sovereign, who permitted, under Pacifico’s house, and that was all the redress 
his very eyes, this detestable piece of ini-| he could get from the Greek police. He knew 
quity? This unhappy Government had nothing personally of M. Pacifico; but he 
proposed that the matter should be left to ™USt be a man of considerable talent if he 
the decision of two arbiters, appointed by | had drawn up his own papers, in which he 
the President of the Greek tribunals, bad given an account of what had actually 
What a nice chance of an honest decision | occurred. He answered paragraph by para- 
such a tribunal would afford! The Greek | gt@ph the statements of the Greek Minis. 
judges were removable at the pleasure of  ‘": That Minister stated that he ought 
the Crown ; and it was proposed that a t0 have, in the first place, sought a remedy 
judge, removable at pleasure, should ap-_ from the local authorities. He said dis- 
point the umpire. Mr. Finlay objected to tinetly— 
the proposal as ridiculous, and the noble | “ It has been proved that I did not immediately 
Viscount the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs have recourse to the British legation. I first ad- 
pe * “ae 7 ‘ dressed myself to the laws of the countr 
coincided in that opinion. An imputation | , : : - } 
had been thrown out that Her Majesty’s | He then added that he assisted in the in- 


Government had withheld despatches, fur- quiry which was instituted with his own 
nished false extracts, and what not; and personal knowledge as much as he could, 


it was also imputed to the Government but observed— 
that in February last they laid before the! “ The information which I could furnish was 


sie aeitae . . coe | necessarily very incomplete. Attacked by a fu- 
House papers which did not inform it that | SO semnions-<thonelimasneieh age ae 


this question was about to be determined. | ¢, go and implore an asylum in the palace of the 
Now the facts were, that, after a delay of | British Minister—had I the power, or was it pos- 
fourteen years, a delusive system of arbi- | sible for me to distinguish the authors of the acts 
tration was wrung from the reluctant, of violence and of the robberies which took place 
Greek Government. Finding, however, | ~ my house? All that Icould do I did; I men- 
‘ | tioned the sons of General Zavellas in my repre- 
that the arbitrators had proved too honest | sentation to the King’s advocate, and in my peti- 
for them, they delayed carrying out the tion of June I pointed out the houses in which 
decision until three months had elapsed ; | was some of the property stolen from my house; 
well, that period had expired about three | but it is precisely these sons of General Zavellas 
‘- | whom they have not proceeded against ; and it is 
months before the Piraeus was blockaded. | those very houses in which I proved the existence 
With respect to M. Pacifico’s case, it was | of the secreted goods that they refused to search 
said that he had his remedy at law, and | judicially immediately after the crime had been 
that he should have used it instead of run- | perpetrated.” 
ning to the Foreign Office. Why, M. Pa- | Then he added, that from his position as @ 
cifico did try the authorities. He went | Jew he could not act as a Greek citizen 
before the police ; he pointed out the in- and introduce himself into those houses. 
dividuals who attacked his house, and | Now, he (Mr. P. Wood) would ask the 
named the general, and the sons of the | House this question—If Lord George Gor- 
general, in whose house the stolen pro-| don had been one of the sons of the then 
perty was to be found. The police said, | Minister of the day, and if, in the outrage 
‘* We have not got sufficient witnesses ; ”’ | which he led, the house of a foreigner had 
and having arrested some three or four per- | been robbed and plundered, would the eir- 
sons, who, it was well known, had nothing | cumstance of that foreigner having been 
whatever to do with the case, after some ex- | 2 Roman Catholic, even though he were 
amination, dismissed them, and said, ‘‘We| able to say that he saw the son of the 
have nothing more to do with the inquiry.”’ | Minister leading the rioters, have been suf- 
The case of M. Pacifico was that of a flagrant | ficient to justify the Government in saying 
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they were unable to do him the justice he 
demanded ?—that they had examined one 
or two witnesses, but, having done that, 
they were unable to do more in the case ? 
If such a thing as this could possibly have 
occurred, would any Member of the House 
deny that it would have furnished a sufii- 
cient case for a foreign nation to take up 
against them? The whole case of M. 
Pacifico had been treated very lightly in 
another place; but, in his estimation, every- 
thing connected with it showed how thank- 
ful this country ought to be that they had 
at the head of foreign affairs a Minister 
like the noble Viscount, who took care that 
such outrages should not pass unchecked. 
Even if M. Pacifico had made the most 
extravagant demand ever made, that would 
not alter the nature of the attack made on 
his house. But then, said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Abing- 
don, M. Pacifico ought to have redeemed his 
plate with the money which he had in his 
possession. Now, the fact was, that the 
money which he had in his possession was 
trust-money. He borrowed 80/., and he 
had 2301. belonging to the Synagogue; but 
surely they did not suggest that he ought 
to have redeemed his plate with that ? 
Something had been said, he thought very 
ridiculously, about the wife and family of 
this gentleman not being witnesses. It 
was proved beyond a doubt, however, that 
they saw the furniture, and everything 
that he complained of losing, though they 
could not speak to the value. And, on the 
last point, he might appeal to an hon. Gen- 
tleman on the other side, who had written 
much upon such matters, whether it was 
not the custom of the Jews in the East to 
have richly furnished houses, which they se- 
cluded from the public gaze? Then, as 
to the Portuguese claims, they were told 
that they had been trumped up for the oe- 
casion. The fact was undoubted, however, 
that in 1845 M. Pacifico had urged claims 
on Portugal; Sir E. Lyons was able to 
speak to that fact, and it therefore could 
not have been got up merely to help out a 
subsequent case. Connected with the Por- 
tuguese claims there was a very strange 
circumstance that demanded the attention 
of the House. If they looked through the 
papers they would find the extraordinary 
course of negotiation that took place ; and 
that, however right it might be to have 
the good effices of France on the occasion, 
certainly M. Pacifico was placed in extra- 
ordinary hands when he had a negotiator 
like Baron Gros to deal with. That Baron 
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Gros, assuming the office of mediator, 
should have at once decided on refusing 
these claims on the evidence of the debtor 
that he did not owe ‘he money, was one of 
the most marvellous circumstances in the 
ease. It was, however, solely upon the 
statement of the Government of Portugal, 
made in two despatches, that they never 
owed him a farthing, and had always re- 
fused to pay, that Baron Gros came to his 
decision respecting these claims, and re- 
fused them. Then, with respect to Stellio 
Sumachi and his fellow-prisoners, they had 
been charged with committing a burglary, 
and tortured, by placing a heavy stone on 
their chest, and causing two or three per- 
sons to sit on it. Another method of tor- 
ture, too horrible to mention, was also 
used. This poor man wrote a letter to the 
English Ambassador, complaining of the 
manner in which he had been treated—al- 
though it was afterwards made matter of 
accusation against him, that he never made 
any complaint of the treatment he had re- 
ceived. What did they do then? They 
instituted a mock inquiry before the No- 
march Ducas. Dr. Chrysantopulos was 
ealled in to give his epinion respecting 
the injuries done. This physician said he 
‘found no organic change affected, and 
concluded there was no torture. On the 
chest there was no appearance of external 
injury. However, the prisoners, no doubt, 
felt some little pain in their chests; but 
they had been treated with’’—the original 
words were ‘la grande sensibilité.”” It 
should have been translated, ‘treated 
with great tenderness.’’ ‘‘ There was no 
doubt,’ continued the physician, ‘“ that 
the prisoners felt some little pain on their 
chest being pressed, but it was difficult to 
decide the principal cause of pain. In 
other words, did the pain proceed from ex- 
terior injury—that is to say, from the ap- 
plication of the stone, &c., or from some 
other pathological cause, as, for example, 
rheumatism; or was it, lastly, the effect of 
their low trade as tinkers?”’ Was this 
case to be treated as a nisi prius case, as 
it had hitherto been treated? Here was a 
serious accusation made by two men, who 
pointed out to the police the parties who 
maltreated them. The examination that 
took place was secret. The accused and 
accusers were never confronted, and the 
only evidence adduced of which they had 
any account was that the injured persons 
had tender chests, which might have arisen 
from their previous trade as tinkers. But 
fortunately the case did not rest there. 


L2 
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Dueas, the unfortunate Nomarch, was 
obliged to transmit this account, which he 
said would set all right. But that same 
Ducas told Mr. Wood, a gentleman whom 
he (Mr. P. Wood) did not know, but who 
was a vice-consul, that he said to the doec- 
tor that he was astonished at the certifi- 
cate which he gave, and that the doctor 
replied, ‘‘ What could I do? the police 
made me do it.’ But the ease did not 
rest on the evidence of Mr. Wood alone; 
they had the evidence of Sir E. Lyons, 
who stated that Ducas had told him the 
sane thing. Ducas at that time had re- 
signed his office, and that appeared to ac- 
eount for his statement. It appeared that 
fresh demands were made for fresh inqui- 
ries; and the answer to those demands was, 
that it was not the custom to proceed twice 
against a person on a criminal charge. 
That answer was quite right if there had 
been a real examination and a fair trial; 
but to call all this mockery an inquiry was 
ridiculous. But, besides the testimony 
to which he had referred, they had the 
evidence of two men, who stated distinctly 
that they heard these unfortunate indi- 
viduals say to the police, ‘‘ How could you 
treat us so cruelly and barbarously ?”’ and 


the police did not deny it, but said ‘* We 
were ordered to do it.’”” Now, he (Mr. P. 
Wood) would ask whether, upon the facts 
as he had briefly stated them, any human 
being could venture to say that it was not 
the bounden duty of our Foreign Minister 
to take care that these outrages should not 


be repeated? Redress, if any there was 
which could have been afforded to them, 
was refused, and that was enough. Was 
there a redress to be obtained from the 
tribunals of the country? If so, it was 
clearly and distinetly refused. Could any 


other course, then, have been taken but | 


that which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment? Then, with reference to the Ionian 
States. So continual had been the acts 
of annoyance on the part of Greek sub- 
jects, that the Ionians stated that, unless 
Great Britain extended to them her pro- 


tection, it would be impossible for them | 


to carry on their trade. In such a ease, 


was it not the right—the plain and boun- | 


den duty—of our Government to interfere ? 
It was clearly proved that redress was re- 
fused; and, it was, besides, very remark- 
able that continued insults were offered 
by this miserable little Government in 
Greece to subjects of the Ionian Islands, 
because they were under the protection of 
this country. Another man was flogged 
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‘without any cause whatever. Again, 
man was arrested for putting up a flag, 
and was dragged through the streets as 
prisoner, when, after all, no charge was 
_ proved against him. A memorial was pre- 
| sented, signed by forty Ionian subjects re. 
| siding at Patras, in which they called upon 
| the British Consul to protect them, saying 
that if they were not protected from these 
torturings and floggings, it would be im. 
possible for the lonians to remain at Pa. 
tras. Under such circumstances it not 
only was right, but it was the plain and 
| bounden duty of the British Government 
‘to interfere. With regard to the boats, 
that he confessed appeared to him to be 
| the only doubtful part of the case. The 
ease was this: A set of brigands—if in- 
‘deed they were brigands—took possession 
of the Greek Custom-house, and decoyed 
‘a number of Ionian boats. It was a mat- 
| ter that ought to have been redressed, and 
| that redress no doubt might have been 
| rendered by the ordinary tribunals. But 
|the House would recollect that this affair 
was coupled with all those other manifest 
‘eases of injustice. It was fairly to be in- 
| ferred from that that it was a case in which 
| it was utterly hopeless to obtain redress in 
‘the ordinary course. Nothing was done 
| to punish those robbers. Either the Greek 
Government was too weak to correct that 
‘outrage, or, if strong enough, was unwill- 
ing to do it. But the last case he would 
| refer to was that most gross outrage upon 
the boat’s crew of Her Majesty’s ship 
| Fantome, at Patras. The plain statement 
|was, that two persons were landed from 
| the Fantome, one being the Consul’s son, 
|a youth of thirteen years of age, and the 
‘other the coxswain of the boat. These 
|facts were explained by Mr. Wood and 
Captain Le Hardy to M. Rondopoulos, the 
| Nomarch of Achaia; but what was the 
colouring which he put upon the transac- 
‘tion? He wrote thus to the Minister of 
| the Interior :— 


“This day at four o’clock in the afternoon 
arrived in the harbour of Patras, coming from 
Malta, the English steamer the Spitfire, the same 
| whose boats received and took on board Merenditi 
and his accomplices. Her boat came on shore, 
her patent of health was sent in, and her com- 

mander then went to visit the British Consul. 
| After having made some manceuvres in the har- 
bour, which made us think that she was on the 
point of departure, the Spitfire, an hour later, 
cast anchor opposite the quarter ‘la Tonnellerie 
(Bageyowotwv), where the families of the rebels 

Boulgaraki and E, R. Pettas reside. Nobody at 
first remarked how, after some manceuvres, the 
| Spitfire had chosen this place for her anchorage, 


} 
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but, after a little while, this is what was observed : | 
—At seven o’clock in the evening a boat’s crew | 
of the Spitfire landed in the abovementioned quar- | 
ter, at some distance from the place where ships’ | 
boats ordinarily land, and then returned again to 
thesteamer. I thought it advisable to address to 
the British Consul a letter, to request him to 
come to an understanding with the commander 
of the Spiéjire, in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing or quarrel between the boats’ crews and 
the guard on duty. I had hardly despatched this 
letter to the consul when a new incident occurred. 
The boat of the steamer, manned by ten sailors, 
came again on shore in the same quarter, exactly 
opposite the houses inhabited by the families of 
the abovementioned rebels, and put on shore two 
unknown persons, who, with haste, entered Boul- 
garaki’s house,” 


A few days after there appeared a state- 
ment in the Moniteur Girec in which these 
particulars were persisted in. The Con- 
sul required the Nomarch to institute an 
inquiry into the facts; but he refused to do 
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of all the facts, because you were in the Cabinet 
when all the transactions took place.” 
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And then Mr. Wyse repeated verbatim the 
letter of the 6th of December, 1848. 
Every thing had been done by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to induce the Greek Go- 
vernment to meet the demands that had 
been made upon them; but all was in vain. 
What more could have been done? He 
had heard only one answer to that ques- 
tion. It was said that England ought to 


‘have gone and told Russia and France 


what an unhappy position she was in, 
When the address was made which pro- 
cured the adoption of the resolution in the 
other House, he was extremely struck with 
what seemed to him a total omission, even 
if the case had been fairly and manfully 
stated, instead of being put forth in the 
miserable and pettifogging manner in 





it, About a week afterwards, and when 
they knew that Captain Le Hardy, who 
was the only officer who knew the whole 
particulars of the matter, had left with his 
ship, the Greek authorities proposed to in- 
stitute an inquiry. But what was the an- 
swer of the British Government? They 
said, ‘‘ We have examined into the matter, 


and are perfectly satisfied, and shall take 
no further steps except that of making a 


> 


demand on you for redress.” Ie would 
ask the House whether British honour was 
in any degree compromised by demanding 
redress for the insult he had described? 
The conclusion of the case was this :—On 
the 6th of December, 1848, a letter was 
addressed by Sir E. Lyons to M. Colocro- 
toni, stating the whole of these aggravated 
cases—first, Mr. Finlay’s case, with all 
the infamous delay attending it; next, M. 
Pacifico’s case, and all its atrocity; then 
the case of torture; next, the case of the 
boat of the Fantome; and, after this enu- 
meration, the letter concluded by demand- 
ing redress, and with this kind caution, 
“Don’t presume upon our forbearance; 
don’t infer from that forbearance that the 
British Government is not determined to 
compel the Greek Government to accede 
to these demands.’’ What was the result ? 
Why, that letter was not answered. In 
December, 1849, one year after that let- 
ter had remained unanswered, Mr. Wyse 
wrote to M. Londos, and after recapitulat- 
ing the claims in the letter of the 6th of 
December, 1848, he said— 

“TI know you are now in office, and I wish to 
draw your attention to the unsatisfied demands 


made by my Government on behalf of aggrieved 
British and Ionian subjects. But you are aware 


which it was. It was said and admitted 
| by Lord Stanley, that it had been the case 
|for some years past that the representa- 
'tives of the three protecting Powers had 
been bent, not so much on securing the 
independence, and establishing the consti- 
tutional and newly-recognised Government 
of Greece, as on interfering with and ca- 
| balling between themselves and the Greek 
| Government for the maintenance of their 
/own particular influence ; one seeking to 
| establish English influence, another French 
| influence, and the third Russian influence. 
Now, that strong admission was made. 
Assuming it to be the fact (although, as 
far as regarded England, he was not pre- 
pared to admit it), what did the noble 
Lord tell them todo? He actually refer- 
red the British Minister to those two rival 
| Governments—Russia and France—as me- 
| diators between England and Greece. The 
| noble Lord at the head of Forcign Affairs 
was advised to say, ‘‘ We cannot get re- 
dress from the Greek Government by our 
own diplomacy, and therefore we are to 
obtain it through the intervention of Rus- 
sia and France.’ That would be one most 
|remarkable mode of maintaining the dig- 
nity of England! He (Mr. P. Wood) 
wished to avoid all unpleasant observations 
with respect to other Powers. It was not 
he who accused them of caballing together, 
and endeavouring to establish an exclu- 
sive influence in Greece. That was the 
allegation of the opponents of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. But, having a public 
document before him—the letter of Count 
Nesselrode to Lord Palmerston—he con- 
fessed, for one, that, instead of being hu- 
miliated by that letter, taking the letter 
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with the answer to it, he thought they had 
reason to feel great satisfaction with the 
triumphant nature of that answer. What 
was the letter? It was certainly a most 
extraordinary production. It seemed to 
have been penned in a fit of mortification 
at the British Government having taken 
the only manly course that was open to it. 
In that letter Count Nesselrode spoke of 
the ‘unimportant claims’’ of England on 
the Greek Government, and observed, that 
some of those claims had already been ad- 
justed. Now, the only one that had been 
in anyway settled was Mr. Finlay’s claim, 
which had been referred to arbitration. It 
proceeded to denounce the conduct of Eng- 
land ‘‘ towards a weak and defenceless 
State,’’ and then said, ‘‘ We are certainly 
aware that England has claims on Greece.”’ 
So that there was no surprise on Russia 
by these demands being made. ‘‘ We re- 
member,”’ continued the letter, ‘‘ that, in 
1847, during the late administration of M. 
Coletti, the English Cabinet took mea- 
sures against the Greek Government.” 
Why, neither Russia nor France had any 
right to interfere or intermeddle in the 
matter. It was entirely a case of private 
redress sought by England from the Greek 
Government. It had nothing whatever to 
do with the territory of Greece, or with 
the guarantee of the independence of 
Greece. But Count Nesselrode said he 
knew it all; he was perfectly aware of the 
claims of England in 1847, and that she 
was going to take steps to carry those 
claims into effect. How, then, could he 
have experienced any surprise? His only 
surprise ought to have been, that England 
had not enforced her claims long before. 
But let us see what further this high- 
minded Nobleman had said, and what were 
the huckstering reasons for objecting to 
the course which had been pursued by 
England :— 


, 


“ Independently,” said Count Nesselrode, ‘‘ of 
the goodwill which the two countries bear towards 
Greece, Russia and France have a material inte- 
rest in maintaining her tranquillity. They have 
lent her money, and they cannot see with indif- 
ference that nation led to incur, on account of 
being obliged to adopt defensive measures, losses 
and expenses, which must render her less able 
than ever to meet her pecuniary obligations.” 


He could hardly believe himself, that this 
seriously turned upon such a letter. The 
only thing stated there, and which made 
an impression on persons who not had an 
opportunity of seeing the forbearance the 
English Government had shown, was, that 


the dignity of England had brought the 
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affair into such a state. The hon. Mem. 
ber for West Surrey said, the other even. 
ing, and he (Mr. P. Wood) agreed with 
him, that when we quarrel with a weak 
State, it was like a quarrel between g 
giant and a dwarf, and that other States 
would say, ‘“‘ Well done, Dwarf ;’’ but it 
could not be allowed, because another 
State was weak, that it should insult the 
English flag, and should do all that under 
the guardianship of Russia. The step 
which had been taken would be, he was 
confident, of immense value throughout 
the East. Those who knew anything of 
eastern nations knew that we suffered 
much from taking too humble a tone; 
those nations, so humbled and debased by 
their form of government, could not ima- 
gine that our moderation proceeded from 
anything but fear, and we knew from tra- 
vellers that they were obliged to use words 
of violence to get the least attention from 
persons living under those Governments. 
Many travellers had told him, that since 
Lord Palmerston had been at the head of 
the Foreign Office, an Englishman could 
travel over every part of Syria and Asia 
with perfect freedom ; and that that state 
of things was quite a contrast to what it 
was before. If the English Government, 
then, had submitted to these gross eva- 
sions of a justifiable claim, it would have 
been attributed to fear and dread. He 
trusted they had destroyed that delu- 
sion for ever; they had shown that 
England was firm, and though she for- 
bore long, would insist on justice being 
done to all her subjects. The Govern- 
ment, too, had taken the mildest course— 
he supposed no one would have wished that 
we should have a little war with Greece— 
and the right course therefore was to put 
forth the power and strength which she 
believed we dare not exercise; and at last, 
after our letters had remained unanswered 
for years, and everybody but ourselves had 
perceived that the time was come when it 
was impossible for England to delay any 
longer to take the only step that could 
vindicate the honour and dignity of the 
country, and preserve peace. It was im- 
|possible for any person who did not feel 
| the importance of this Motion on our foreign 
relations, to submit to the drudgery of going 
through the correspondence; but any one 
| who would go through it would find its 
_very different thing from relating only to 





| small claims, which was the only view that 


had hitherto been presented to the public. 
It was not for him to go through the 
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whole of the noble Lord’s policy. It was 
sufficient for him to say that for many 
years he had admired it. He did not 
know the noble Lord—he did not believe 
he had ever had the honour of exchanging 
a single word with him; but, looking to the 
year 1848, in which the peace of Europe 
was threatened—in a manner, indeed, of 
which few could recollect any former in- 
stance—and the way in which the noble 
Lord had preserved the peace of this coun- 
try, and had tended to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and asking in vain for it to be 
shown where our honour or dignity was 
impaired, he should vote most cordially for 
the resolution of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield. He sup- 
posed it would be said that France had not 
interfered with Rome; that Russia had not 


interfered enough; that Prussia had not | 
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rather to what had taken place at public 
meetings, where no person was responsible 
for what was said, than to the calm and 
rational exposition made by the Govern- 
ment. Every one would remember the 
day when the noble Lord said that Hun- 
gary was Austria’s right arm, and that 
Austria would be inflicting a most fatal 
blow upon herself if ever she destroyed that 
country; but he said distinctly that Go- 
vernment would not take any step in inter- 
fering between Austria and those who were 
then her subjects; and if those Hun- 
garians were deceived, they were not de- 
ceived by anything at the Foreign Office. 
He would say, also, that the affairs in the 
north of Italy appeared to him alone to 
justify the Motion; for, he would ask the 
House to consider what would have been 
the state of Europe if France, during the 
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interfered. There was scarcely a nation convulsions of Italy, had marched her army 
in Europe that had not interfered except into the plains of Lombardy, and to say 
our own; and when we were challenged ; whether the Austrian Government had not 
with interfering, and charged with disturb- | much to thank the noble Lord for, as to 
ing the peace of Europe, he would say that | the course he then took. That alone was 


our only interference had been by friendly ‘a step that, at the most critical period, as 


mediation—that we desired to promote in | the resolution said, not only maintained the 
every way the trade and peace of the dif-| honour and dignity of this country, but 
ferent countries with which the noble Lord , without which there might have been a war 


had any coumunication. [Laughter.] Hein Europe. The same course had been 
could perfectly understand that that should taken as to Denmark, and successfully; 
be ridiculed by those who thought that the | and he would ask whether, if it had not 
proper way to maintain the dignity and ho- | been taken, there would not have been a 
nour of our country, and to promote peace, burst of war between Russia and the allied 
was in all times to rank ourselves on the States of Germany. It was not for him 
side of despotism. The hon. and learned to refer to what the hon. and learned Mem- 
Member for Abingdon had spoken of ‘ the | ber for Sheffield had said of the noble Lord 
policy of order, and not of change,” and | on a former occasion—the hon. and learned 
had spoken of it as if he had said some-| Gentleman would answer that for himself; 
thing antithetical. He (Mr. P. Wood) be-| but he (Mr. P. Wood) thought all those 
lieved it would be found that change was | things paltry and petty compared with the 


the only mode of preserving order. Would 
any one suppose that order would be pre- 
served long in those Governments which 
admitted of no change? He believed the 
desire and policy of this country was that 
every nation should be as free and as well 
governed as our own; but that we would 
never attempt to impose any form of go- 
vernment on the Sovereign or people of 
any country. We never attempted any 
Propaganda system. [Cries of ‘* Oh, oh !’’} 
He repeated it, whenever our good offices 
were called for, or our advice asked, we had 
tendered it, and freely. But we had not 
supplied arms or money; and he thought 
it was an unfortunate mistake that the 
deputies from Hungary made in their 
struggle against the most decided act of 
tyranny that ever existed, that they trusted 


‘great question at issue. He would say 
nothing either of the consequences of an 
adverse vote to Ministers : as far as his per- 
sonal feelings were concerned, he thought 
/any change of Government would in a very 
short time lead to such a combination of 
circumstances in this country as would 
infailibly carry out those reforms which he 
was so anxious to see effected. If he could 
divest himself of the belief that the honour 
of the country was involved in the question, 
he would care little about the result of the 
Motion; but he trusted it would never go 
forth to Europe that we were indifferent to 
the interests of British subjects, what- 
ever might be their religion or their rank 
in the social scale. The main argument 
in the present case was, that with regard 
to the one unfortunate individual, he was 
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unworthy of attention because he was a 
Jew. He (Mr. P. Wood) trusted they 
would hear no more about the Jew, and 
that they would cease to bandy wretched 
personalities. Wherever they had a de- 
pressed people, long tyrannised over and 
misgoverned, moral principles would there 
be found weak. This had been the case 
with regard to the Jewish nation; but they 
were rapidly reviving from that in conse- 
quence of the liberal course pursued to- 
wards them by all the European Govern- 
ments; and it was hoped that when Greece 
was liberated, she, too, would recover and 
take her place among the independent 
nations of the earth. But, unfortunately, 
at present, instead of finding frankness and 
readiness on her part, she had only made 
use of her weakness in order to give her 
that factitious strength to insult that State 
which had been her original protector. If 
her independence was to be maintained at 
all, it would not be by handing over our 
cause to Russia or France, but by teaching 
her an independent course of action—by 
showing her that England was long patient 
and forbearing, because she was powerful, 
and could afford to be so; but that the 
time must come when she could no longer 
forbear from obtaining redress for injuries, 
wherever her egis of protection extended. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: Let us, Sir, before 
the evening closes, at all events, get out 
of nisi prius. We have now had the ad- 
vantage of listening for six hours to three 
Gentlemen of the long robe, and, except- 
ing in the close of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down, we have not yet travelled out of the 
narrow circle of Greece. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman commenced his speech 
with an observation in which I entirely 
concur. It is hardly possible to exagger- 
ate the gravity of the question we are now 
discussing, coupled with the attendant cir- 
cumstances at the time it is discussed. I 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the question before the House 
touches nearly the dignity, the honour, 
and the interests of this country. I am 
dragged, Sir, into this discussion most 
reluctantly and unwillingly. On a ques- 
tion of this kind I think intentional ab- 
sence would be cowardice; and silence, 
coupled with the opinions which I entertain 
and am about to express, is equally impos- 
sible. And yet, before I proceed to discuss 
this great question, will the [louse pardon 
me for a moment if I advert as shortly as I 
can to my own position? I have given to 
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the Government which now presides over 
the destiny of this country for the last 
four years an independent and an honest 
support; because, in the state of parties, 
and, with reference to the general position 
of affairs, I thought it my duty so to 
do. And, giving them that support, I 
have not carped about trifles—I have not 
sought to disparage any portion of their 
conduct even where I might have differed 
with them; and I have exercised this for- 
bearance upon public grounds. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says he is not per- 
sonally acquainted with the noble Viscount 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of this 
country. My position in this respect is 
entirely different. I have known that noble 
Lord for many years. It was my good for. 
tune for four years to be his colleague; and, 
during that period, I can truly say that I 
never acted with any person whose conduct 
appeared to me more honourable, moretrust- 
worthy, more faithful to his Colleagues, or 
with whom I constantly maintained more 
friendly relations. It was not, therefore, 
in reference at all to any difference with 
him on public affairs that I parted from 
the Government with which we were both 
connected. On the contrary, I am sure 
the noble Lord will say that he and I, from 
the offices we respectively held in the Go- 
vernment of Earl Grey, were forced into 
the most confidential and perpetual com- 
munication with reference to the great 
transactions in which we were together 
embarked. And since I left that Govern- 
ment, now many years ago, and have been 
thrown into opposition to the noble Lord, in 
public I have received from him every 
courtesy, and in private all that kindness 
which he extends to all his friends without 
reference to party. Iam, therefore, any- 
thing but hostile either to the Government 
or to the noble Lord. And yet I must re- 
member that we are invited to-night not to 
discuss the narrow question of Greece sim- 
ply. It might have been possible to raise 
that question—to have propounded views in 
terms of contradiction to the resolution at 
which the House of Lords arrived. You 
might have said, ‘‘ Our claims with respect 
to Greece are founded in undoubted jus- 
tice, they are not exaggerated in amount, 
and the course which has been pursued 
by the Government with regard to them 
is not such as endangers our friendly 
relations with foreign Powers.” That 
course was quite open for Her Majesty’s 
Government to pursue; and it would have 
been exactly analogous to the precedent to 
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which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government referred, when, under the ad- 
ministration of Earl Grey, the Duke of 
Wellington carried a resolution in the House 
of Lords, recommending that the neutrality 
which His Majesty had recommended on a 
former occasion with respect to Portugal, 
should be observed by all his subjects. 
The question was carried against Earl Grey 
by a majority of ten. The very next day 
the question was asked, whether the Min- 
isters of the Crown intended to make any 
change in their policy with respect to Por- 
tugal? “* Not at all,” was the answer; 
and Colonel Davis immediately gave notice 
of a Motion, the terms of which directly 
contradicted the Motion of the Duke of 
Wellington. It was confined strictly to 
that point. The substance of it was, 
“That the House extremely regretted 
that success had not attended the arms of 
Don Pedro in Portugal, and recommended 
that all measures should be taken by the 
Government that would be conducive to 
that end;’’ and I think this Motion was 
earried by a majority in this House of some- 
where about 250. Now, that course would 
have been quite intelligible, and strictly in 
accordance with precedent; but now the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Sheftield, not in concert, as he says, with the 
Government, exercising his discretion as an 
individual Member, has enlarged the field 
of discussion, and opened up a much wider 
question. What we are now debating is 
by no means confined to the narrow circle 
of Greece. The question propounded to 
us is this: ‘‘ Do you on the whole approve 
of the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government with reference to the foreign 
relations of the country since their last ac- 
cession to office?’’? Now I understand 
from the Government, that although this 
Motion is not brought forward at their sug- 
gestion, yet under the present circum- 
stances in which they are placed, their 
desire is that issue should be joined upon 
that ground, and that the opinion of the 
House should be taken. It is therefore 
to that larger question that I mean to 
address myself; and if the House will ex- 
tend to me its indulgence, although the 
theme is extensive, I shall endeavour as 
rapidly as I can to succinctly state my 
opinion with respect to some of the pro- 
minent points to which I shall call atten- 
tion. I have already referred to my con- 
nexion in office, during Earl Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, with the noble Viscount. 
Now, it cannot be supposed for one moment, 
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by those who recollect the transactions with 
reference to foreign Powers in which the Go- 
vernment of Earl Grey was engaged, that 
I can be over chary with regard to the 
foreign relations of the country, or that I 
am disposed to limit within very strict 
rules the necessity for English interference 
in the pursuit of English interests with re- 
ference even to the internal affairs of foreign 
nations. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield has referred 
to one prominent_transaction of that Ad- 
ministration—namely, the support given to 
Belgium, which had thrown off the yoke of 
Holland. I was a party, along with the 
noble Viscount, to the blockade of the 
ports of Holland, and to the expedition to 
Antwerp. I supported all the measures 
for the separation of Belgium and Holland, 
which was a direct departure from the 
treaty that had been entered into at Vienna, 
But I beg the House to understand that 
the noble Earl, whom we both served and 
looked up to with gratitude and deference, 
controlled that department of foreign af- 
fairs, and kept it very much under his own 
management; and let it be remembered how 
these political affairs were conducted. They 
were conducted with Prince Talleyrand as 
the representative of the Court of France, 
with Prince Lieven representing Russia, 
with Prince Esterhazy representing Aus- 
tria, and with Baron Brunow represent- 
ing the Court of Prussia at St. James’s; 
and every step was taken deliberately, 
with the full and entire confidence of 
all the representatives of these great 
Powers. We interfered also with re- 
spect to Portugal, it appeared, very de- 
cisively, and to the extent not only of 
blockading the ports, but even of landing 
a portion of Her Majesty’s forces, and we 
confirmed the dynasty of Don Pedro, and 
expelled Don Miguel. These were acts of 
strong and decided interference; but they 
were all so conducted as not to violate the 
opinions of our allies, and not to interrupt the 
most friendly intercourse with all the great 
Powers of Europe. Now, I would just 
observe, that my view of the danger, and 
the nature of the interference which, after 
Earl Grey ceased to be the head of the 
Government and Lord Melbourne’s Admin- 
istration, began—my view of the objec- 
tions to the interference which the noble 
Viscount then commenced, was pointed 
out with grea perspicuity by one of his 
present Colleagues—I mean the present 
Earl Grey, in a debate which took place 
in this House when my right hon. Friend 
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the Member for Tamworth was at the 
head of affairs. I will not trouble the 
House by reading many extracts ; but still 
these words are so pointed, and, as I think, 
so prophetic, judging partly from the past, 
and also forecasting the future dangers of 
the interference in which the noble Vis- 
count is disposed to indulge, and of which 
I shall have to show various instances dur- 
ing his administration for the last four 
years, that I should like to be permitted 
to read them to the House. Lord Howick 
was speaking on the Address moved in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne on 
the Ist February, 1844. He said— 


“ Like the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, then at the head of the Government, 
he thought there was no greater curse to the 
world at large, and to the interests of civilisation 
and humanity, than the carrying on in every 
Court of Europe, and in every country in the 
world, a party struggle between what was called 
the English party and the French party. He 
abominated the whole system of such interference ; 
and he would say that the more they abstained 
from giving advice to other countries as to the 
management of their internal affairs the better. 
And for this reason—the representative of Eng- 
land or of France, or of any other great nation, 
accredited to another country, with the most sin- 
cere desire for the welfare of that country, might, 
and no doubt would, give the best advice in his 
power ; but that advice was not always taken, 
and little by little he would become exasperated 
at those who did not look upon him as an oracle, 
and would favour that party who were most im- 
pressed with his superior wisdom. The Ministers 
of France and of England might take opposite 
views of what was most conducive to the interests 
of Mexico or of Portugal; and, little by little, 
totally contrary to the wishes of their respective 
Governments, a sort of French and English party 
was created. A struggle for ascendancy between 
those parties resulted, and the unfortunate coun- 
try where the system was carried on became the 
prey of factions which were occasioned, and of 
animosities which were embittered, by this kind 
of interference. He therefore joined with the 
right hon. Baronet in deprecating anything of 
the sort ; and he had heard with much regret the 
expressions of his noble Friend the Member for 
Tiverton, who, adverting to the present condition 
of Spain, had said that under that union of in- 
terests and that good understanding to which the 
right hon. Baronet had referred, and that union 
of interests which existed between France and 
England, the late Regent of Spain, to whom he 
paid a high and well-merited compliment, had 
fallen from power, and that a state of military 
despotism, if not anarchy, had succeeded. He 
joined in lamenting the unfortunate state of things 
now existing in Spain; but, while he did so, he 
rejoiced that the right hon. Baronet and the Go- 
vernment of the French King had abstained from 
taking any active part in preventing its continu- 
ance. Ie imputed blame to neither Government 
for what had occurred, and he only hoped that 
they might abstain, in like manner, from all in- 
terference for the future; and that they would 
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leave the Spaniards to settle their own affairs for 
themselves, as the most likely means of restoring 
that country to the state of constitutional govern. 
ment and security of person and property which 
all must equally desire.” 

Now, Sir, I contend that the principles 
there laid down by Lord Howick are sound 
and most prudent. But now let us just 
contrast this language of Earl Grey with 
the conduct pursued by the noble Viscount 
almost immediately after his accession to 
power in 1846. This advice was pointed 
by Lord Howick with respect to Spain. 
Almost the first despatch written by the 
noble Viscount in 1846—I have it by me 
here—is a despatch dated the 19th of 
July, 1846, and addressed to Sir Henry 
Bulwer at Madrid—this despatch violates, 
as I think, all the leading principles con- 
tained in the advice to which I have al- 
ready adverted as given by Earl Grey. I 
should be sorry to trouble the House by 
reading much of this despatch ; but it 
must be observed that General Narvaez 
was then out of office in Spain; but for 
the system that had been established, 
General Narvaez was held 2s the respon- 
sible party by the noble Viscount. 1 will 
not read much, but still there are some 
expressions so strong, the interference is 
so direct with the whole scheme of go- 
vernment in Spain, that as specimens of 
the spirit which the noble Viscount has 
evinced from the first moment after he re- 
turned to the Foreign Office to conduct its 
affairs, and began a career of minute in- 
terferences with all the concerns of our 
allies, and more especially towards Spain, 
that I cannot do justice to the subject 
without reading a few passages. It will 
be remembered that the noble Viscount 
came into office about the middle of June, 
and this despatch was written on the 19th 
of July following. This is the way in 
which he talks of a great nation like 
Spain. He says— 

“She has indeed a Parliament by law, but all 

freedom of election is overborne by force or by 
other means.” 
[‘*Hear, hear!”’ fromthe Liberal Benches. | 
This may be all very true ; but is this the 
mode in which the Government of Spain 
should be addressed by the Minister of an 
ally in a time of profound peace, when 
friendly relations subsist between the two 
Powers. He also says— 

“No sooner does her Parliament meet than on 
the first manifestation of opinion that is not in 
accordance with the views of the Executive, it is 
either prorogued or dissolved. There are, indeed, 
by law, tribunals for the trial of persons accused 
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of offences and crimes; but numbers are imprison- | 
ed, and banished, and even executed, not only 
without being found guilty, but even with a trial. 
This system of violence and arbitrary power 
seems in some degree to have survived the fall of | 
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Now, whilst I am on the subject of Spain, 
I will just pass from 1846 to 1848, after 
that great convulsion which overthrew the 
French monarchy. The noble Viscount 
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its author (Narvaez), and has not yet been aban-/| then addressed an admonition to the Go- 
doned entirely by the more moderate administra- | yernment of Spain. At that time Nar- 
tion that succeeded 25 . | vaez had returned to power, and the ad- 
Then the noble V iscount proceeds to give 'monition was addressed to Narvaez through 
advice to the Ministers. There was the gir H, Bulwer; and Sir H. Bulwer, so 
comment on Narvaez, who was no longer | far from exercising any reserve as to his 
in power, but was the Ambassador of Spain | instructions, communicates the substance 
at the Court of France, and then came the | of this advice to the Queen Mother and 
advice to the sueceeding Ministry who then | the Minister. The despatch to which I 
ruled over the destinies of Spain:— ‘allude is dated the 16th of March, and 

“Tt is greatly to be hoped that the present | contained this recommendation, that Nar- 


Ministry, or those who may succeed them, will | yaez should enlarge the basis of his ad- 


lose no time in returning to the ways of the con- 
stitution and to obedience to the laws.” 


All this is, no doubt, most excellent ad- 
vice; but the question with me is, is it 
possible to hold such language as this 
towards the Ministers of an independent 
Power, consistently with the permanence 
of your friendly relations with that 
Power? 1 say it is practically impossible, 
and the result will prove it. The despatch 
goes on :— | 
“ Arbitrary violence like this must create open | 
resistance, and while it is administered even by | 
the strong hand and determined will of the indi- 
vidual who organised it (Narvaez). And when | 
an attempt is made to continue it under a weaker | 
and less daring direction (meaning the new Min- 
istry), no great degree of sagacity was required | 
to see that it must lead to outrage. For when 
the law is set at nought, in providing for life, | 
liberty, and property, it is not surprising that the 
people should at length cease to respect it.” 
Now it is right that these principles should 
be observed by a Minister in his own 
sphere ; but what will be the effect of 
preaching these lessons to the Govern- 
ments of independent nations, owing no 
obedience to you, and not disposed per- 
haps to borrow your maxims? There is 
a caution at the end of this despatch that 
its contents are not to be too abruptly 
communicated to the Minister; but there 
is to be no reserve whatever with regard 
to stating this opinion of the noble Vis- 
count and Her Majesty’s Government. 
The substance of this despatch almost im- 
mediately transpires, and you find that Sir 
H. Bulwer writes to the noble Viscount on 
the 22nd of August, a despatch from Ma- 
drid, which concludes with this passage:— 
“The French Government has not failed to 
turn its knowledge of the despatch of the 19th 
ult., which your Lordship addressed to me, to 
account, by representing it as a declaration of 
the hostility of the British Government to the 
present Government of Spain.” 





ministration, and take some Liberals into 
office. Narvaez received this communica- 
tion with the most extraordinary compla- 
‘eency. He told Sir H. Bulwer if he 
could persuade him that by making way 
for his rivals and opponents, he could 
advance the prosperity of his country, 
he was willing to surrender power, and 
| follow the advice of the noble Viscount; 
| but he came to the opposite conclusion. 





| Tie did not make way for a political rival, 


but rather pursued the course which the 
noble Viscount is inclined to practise on 
the present occasion. He did not make 
way for an opponent; and the conse- 
quence was, that the opinions expressed by 
the British Government, which were taken 
so very smoothly and with such apparent 
complacency by Narvaez, led in a short 
time to an order for Sir H. Bulwer to 
leave the Court of Madrid. As I have 
mentioned the subject, I will just show 
you, what I think is a demonstration, 
that there is more objection to be taken 
to the unfortunate tone assumed by the 
noble Viscount, than to the course adopted 
in many cases by himself. I would refer 
to the very recent reconciliation that has 
taken place between the Court of Spain 
and the Court of St. James. The proud- 
est nation in the world, which is without 
question the Spanish nation, made an ad- 
vance to the British Government, after 
two years of interrupted relations. A sort 
of amende was made for the abrupt 
manner in which Sir H. Bulwer was ex- 
pelled, and in the answer (personal excep- 
tion having been taken, whether rightly 
or wrongly I will not now discuss, with 
reference to certain measures taken by 
Sir H. Bulwer, or some countenance shown 
by him to insurgents in arms against 
the Queen of Spain), the noble Viscount, 
while agreeing to a reconciliation, gratuit- 
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ously makes this most extraordinay declara- | may have ample opportunity of vindicating 
tion. He says, “‘ If Sir Henry Bulwer was) himself. To return to the affairs of Swit. 
not across the Atlantic, and employed at | zerland. Early in the autumn of that year 
Washington, Sir Henry Bulwer is the Minis- (1847) a most fatal schism took place be. 
ter I would advise my Sovereign to send | tween two portions of the different States 
back to Spain.”” [Cheers.] Are these the | composing that great Republic. One of 
lovers of peace who cheer? Are these the | those divisions was termed the Sonder- 
friends of the most amicable relations with bund, or, as a term more intelligible, | 
all the great Powers of Europe? Do they | would say the moderate republicans. The 
believe this to be a conciliatory measure? | other party, which was the party at Berne, 
Why, the selection of Sir H. Bulwer could | for brevity I will designate the red repub- 
produce no other event than the renewal of | lican. [‘* No, no!’’] I use the term merely 
the most bitter animosity. But now I will for the sake of clearness, but I shall say 
just pause at the next nation that presents | then the moderate republicans and the 
itself to my recollection. It is Portugal, | ultra-republicans. The Minister of France, 
where we have frequently interfered. Con-|M. Bois le Compte, and Mr. Morier, the 
nected with these measures is a ques-} Minister of England, were acting in per- 
tion as to their success. The object of the | fect accordance; and the administration of 
noble Viscount is a legitimate object, as | France, then under M. Guizot, was in- 
far as is consistent with friendly relations | clined to encourage the moderate republi- 
with foreign countries, to support and pro-|cans, and check the rapid advance and 
mote the cause of civil liberty to the ut-| presumptuous measures of the ultra repub- 
most extent. Has the noble Viscount been | licans. As I have said, the French and 
successful by the course he has adopted English Ministers were acting in perfect 
either in Spain or Portugal in promoting | accordance up to the month of July; but 
the cause of civil liberty, and placing in at that period Mr. Morier was withdrawn, 
power the men most disposed to give effect and Mr. Peel was left at Berne as Charge 
to those principles ? He has riveted Navaez | d’Affaires. At that time the Duke de 
in power in Spain; and in Portugal, where | Broglie was Ambassador from France in 
he interfered most actively, almost by force | this country; and I am sure every one 
of arms, in favour of the Liberal party, the | will agree with me when I say that 
noble Viscount found that party univer-| he is a man of the most unimpeached 
sally opposed to the possession of power | honour, and strict integrity, and of the 
by one man, and that person was Costa greatest public and private virtue. He 
Cabral. There is the semblance of a re- | represented to the noble Viscount at the 
presentative government in Portugal—I head of the Foreign Department the dan- 
am afraid it is rather the semblance than | gers he saw as likely to arise from the 
the reality; and, since our active inter- | state of affairs in Switzerland, and he sug- 
ference, if not in consequence of it, Costa gested to the noble Viscount the possibility 
Cabral is Minister of the Queen of Portu-| of the Court of St. James and the Court 
gal, continues so still, and is likely to, of France acting in concert with reference 
remain so. I will now refer to a period to its situation, and arresting the state of 
preceding the great events that occurred , things that then existed. The noble Vis- 
in Paris. In the autumn of 1848 there | count, in the first instance, was not dis- 
was a heaving perceptible throughout | posed to accede to the proposition; but 
Europe that indicated the approach of after the lapse of some time a pro- 
the great earthquake that took place in’ posal came from the noble Viscount, 
1848, and overthrew the dynasty of Louis through the Chevalier Bunsen, to the 
Philippe. In no place was this so clearly Duke de Broglie, that a note signed by 
indicated as in Switzerland. I was most all the Powers should be presented for the 
anxious, with your permission, that I should | settlement of the question. France at 
address you before the noble Viscount was | once gladly acceded to the proposition; 
heard in this debate. I was most anxious | tha proposition was made by the Chevalier 
he should have an opportunity of correct-| Bunsen on the 30th of October, and the 
ing any error into which I might fall, or draft of the note was presented to the 
rectifying any mistake which, from inaccu- noble Viscount by the Duke de Broglie on 
racy or accident, I might make; and I re-| the 6th November. In the meantime the 
joice to have the opportunity of expressing | danger of a civil war in Switzerland was 
fully my opinion in presence of the noble | every day becoming more imminent. By 
Viscount before he has spoken, that he} a despatch which, I think, was written in 
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the month of August by Mr. Peel, it will 
appear that he had made, by the direction 
of the noble Viscount, a friendly communi- 
cation to the person who presided over the 
ultra republican party at Berne. The 
gentleman was extremely gratified by the 
communication, and asked for a copy of 
the letter of the noble Viscount which 
Mr. Peel had read; but he said he had 
not instructions, and without 
tions declined to give it. Now, I am 
has been made in France resting upon de- 
of France, from M. Bois le Compte. I 


tendered at the Foreign Office on the 6th 
of November by the Duke de Broglie. 
The noble Viscount kept the note to the 
16th, without making any written commu- 
nication upon it; on the 16th he suggested 
a certain alteration; this alteration had to 
be sent to Paris; it was sent there and 
finally adopted, but from the 16th to the 
26th of November time was consumed in 
agreeing to the alteration in the note, 
and the note itself was not signed until 
the 26th of November. Now dates are 
important. Mr. Peel writes to the noble 
Viscount on the 22nd of November, from 
Berne, stating that General Dufaure had 
advanced from Berne in great force, on 
Lucerne, where the Sonderbund was as- 
sembled, and in such force that he expect- 
ed a decisive action would take place. 
That letter from Mr. Peel was received on 
the 26th of November at the Foreign Office, 
the very day on which the note was signed. 
On the 27th you will find a paper respect- 
ing Switzerland, addressed to Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, in connection with the pre- 
sentation of the note; and as to a certain 
contingency which the noble Viscount 
contemplated, there is this statement— 
“Tt is possible when you arrive at Berne 
you may find the Sonderbund dissolved by 
a complete victory gained over them by 
their antagonists; in that case you will not 
present the note.’? Now comes the matter 
that really does touch the honour of this 
country. The French Minister in Swit- 
zerland, in a despatch to M. Guizot, still 
in the archives of Paris, states that the 
English Minister admitted to him that in 
consequence of the private instructions of 
the noble Viscount, and of a communication 
which he conceived was in the spirit of 
the act, he had sent to General Dufaure 
4 messenger from his own embassy, the 
chaplain, I believe, directing the General 
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to lose no time, but make haste in his 
operations. [Viscount Patmerston: It 
is quite untrue.] I will say I was anxi- 
ous to address the House before the 
noble Viscount addressed it. This state- 
ment has been current through Europe, 
and is not contradicted; and when we 
are discussing a question affecting the 
character of our foreign relations, it is 
right in the presence of the noble Vis- 
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count to state it, and give him an oppor- 
speaking of a publication which recently | 


tunity of denying it. He will not blame 


‘me for giving him the opportunity; but 
spatches which are in the Foreign Office | 


I must observe, if I mistake not, the con- 


‘fidence of the Government has not been 
said the specific draft of the note was | 


withdrawn from Mr. Peel. Mr. Peel remain- 
ed Charge d’Affaires after the transaction, 
and since the publication he is still in the 
employment of Her Majesty’s Government. 
[ Viscount Patmerston : He sent no such 
message.] The allegation of the noble 
Viscount is, that the Minister of France, 
and the Minister of Spain, who was pre- 
sent at the interview when it is said Mr. 
Peel made the admission, are in the opin- 
ion of the noble Viscount convicted of a 
mis-statement. Well, an opportunity is 
now given of explaining the matter; I have 
no knowledge of the subject but from the 
documents before me, and I assure the 
House that I have but truly stated the 
fact as set forth in the publication of 
M. D’Haussonville. We will pass from 
Switzerland to France. Now, Sir, I 
do not think it is necessary, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, that I should give a 
detailed opinion to the House on the 
mooted question of the Spanish mar- 
riages, or whether there was an infrac- 
tion of the Treaty of Utrecht or no, or 
whether the course taken by the Go- 
vernment of France was in violation of 
the engagements they contracted with 
the English Government; but I must say 
this — that the misunderstanding which 
arose between M. Guizot and the noble 
Viscount in reference to that transaction, 
led to a personal quarrel (I have almost 
said) animosity on the part of the noble 
Viscount to that Minister, which pursued 
him to his fall. And it was not confined to 
misunderstanding and want of confidence; 
but, unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
English Ambassador, on the very eve of 
the great convulsion that overthrew Louis 
Philippe and his dynasty, was in most 
familiar and constant communication with 
the political opponents of M. Guizot, with 
those men who sought only to supplant an 
administration, but overthrew a monarchy 
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and established a republic, which republic, 
established in consequence of their own 
measures, they seek now to modify and 
change. There will rest upon the con- 
duct of the noble Viscount a heavy re- 
sponsibility for the course he has pur- 
sued. [Cheers.] I certainly have not 
overstated the case in this particular. It 
will be to the last hour of the noble 
Viscount’s life a matter of regret, that 
when he sought only to displace M. Guizot, 
he effected a change in a neighbouring 
State, the end of which is still uncertain: 
other generations will witness it; I hope 
they may not deplore it. I will proceed 
now to take up Italian affairs; and as we 
are discussing them, I will mention a 
matter which has never yet been ex- 
plained—I mention it in the presence of 
the noble Viscount, to give him an op- 
portunity of explaining it. In February, 
1848, there was laid upon the tables of 
the Houses of Parliament a short cor- 
respondence with respect to Italian affairs 
that took place in the previous months 
of August and September, between him- 
self and Prince Metternich. These were 
in August; and there was another de- 
spatch addressed by the noble Viscount 
to Lord Ponsonby, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1847. In the last despatch to 
Lord Ponsonby, he conveyed, in indirect 
terms, but in terms not to be misunder- 
stood, a suspicion on the part of the 
noble Viscount that Austria was engaged 
in designs inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of Piedmont. The noble Vis- 
count says distinctly, the execution of 
any such attempt could not be re- 
garded with indifference by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. This was laid on the tables of 
the two Houses of Parliament in February, 
and the last despatch was apparently with- 
out an answer. It was announced, there- 
fore, to Italy, that the British Government 
saw reason to suspect Austria of designs 
on the independence of the Italian States; 
and the expectation was raised and the 
hope encouraged that reliance might be 
placed upon the assistance of England 
if any such attempt were made. There 
is no doubt that the noble Viscount re- 
ceived an answer to that despatch from 
Prince Metternich, containing a most 
solemn denial of any such intention, and 
stating that the policy of Austria in Italy 
was purely defensive ; that they had no 
design on Piedmont, and were ready to 
enter into an arrangement to guarantee 
the independence of Piedmont. That was 
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in October, and the noble Viscount, in the 
February following, submitted to the House 
the letter containing the accusation, but 
did not accompany it with Prince Metter. 
nich’s answer. It was not until the month 
of August following, when Lord Brougham, 
in the other House of Parliament, moved 
for the production of the despatch, having 
a copy of it in his pocket, and not until 
then, was that despatch produced, it having 
then been dormant in the Foreign Office 
more than eight months. Austria has loudl 
complained of this conduct; and if there be 
no answer to that complaint, I must say it 
appears to me well-founded, and not con- 
sistent with the honour and character of 
the British nation for good faith and fair 
dealing. The effect of this despatch of 
the noble Viscount was, as might be ex- 
pected, very exciting. Piedmont, so far 
from waiting for an attack, became the 
assailant. Then, after the events had 
passed, the question arises, did the noble 
Viscount and Her Majesty’s Government 
do all in their power to restrain those at- 
tacks? The advice was of a very peculiar 
kind, not saying this is a violation of all 
your engagements to us, or a departure 
from the Vienna settlement, but simply a 
suggestion that Austria was too strong, 
and Piedmont was too weak, and probably 
she might fail in such arencontre. Austria, 
at the moment the first onset was made, 
appealed to the noble Viscount and to Her 
Majesty’s Government in the midst of its 
difficulties to mediate between her and 
Piedmont ; but what was the sine qud 
non on our part towards a friendly Power 
in the midst of difficulties 2 The noble 
Viscount insisted, as a condition precedent 
to an acceptance of the mediation, that 
Austria should not only abandon Lom- 
bardy but surrender Venice; and as Aus- 
tria would not consent to the surrender of 
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- Venice, the noble Viscount declined to un- 


dertake the mediation. It is impossible to 
say what has been the effect of that act 
of the noble Viscount. My belief is, that 
the insurrection of Hungary was the con- 
sequence; and, what I regret as much as 
any man, the intervention of Russia, the 
interference of that country to crush the 
Hungarian insurrection having thus been 
rendered necessary. If it had not been 
for the extraordinary courage and con- 
stancy of General Radetzky, the conse- 
quences might have been more serious. 
What, then, has been the result of the 
noble Viscount’s policy throughout Italy ? 
Has the noble Viscount promoted the cause 
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of Italian liberty by the course he has pur-' refugees, was a harsh course, contrary 
sued? Piedmont was twice in one year, to engagements, and one which it be- 
at the mercy of the invading army of Aus- came England to prevent as far as it 
tria. Rome is in possession of the French | was in her power to do so. The course 
army. Lombardy is under the military taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
rule of Austria. Venice was reconquered. the first instance was not only, I think, 
And we cannot forget the daring exploits unexceptionable, but right and highly hon- 
in Naples, which the noble Viscount was ourable. They appealed to the generosity 
so anxious to uphold. What was the —to the good faith of the Emperor, ina 
course pursued by the noble Viscount at despatch, firm in its tone, and yet concili- 
Naples? At Naples there was the open atory in its character; the very course 
interference of the English fleet. It was which in the transactions of ordinary life 
at the option of Her Majesty’s Govern- it was prudent and right to adopt; and, 
ment to interfere with reference to the after all, these public transactions are not, 
course to be pursued in Sicily—which when honour is concerned, much to be dis- 
island had a peculiar claim on our inter- | tinguished from the transactions of private 
vention. But in the interference which life—they appealed to the honour and 
took place, the advice which was given | generosity of an Emperor at the head of 
was not, it is true, so far as words are|a great people, and of a powerful army 
concerned, quite so strong as in the case and fleet. But it would not appear to 
of Narvaez. ‘The interference with his me very decorous and prudent at the 
Neapolitan Majesty was not, however, same time, when you have appealed to 
confined to the shape of advice, but honour and generosity, to have taken 
the British fleet was actually employed | any step which could be construed into 
upon the coast of Sicily. But the Sicilian’ menace. I say, therefore, that the order 
insurgents, when their efforts to assert | of the English fleet to proceed to the mouth 
their liberty were more or less successful, of the Dardanelles, before the effect of the 
bethought them of tendering the crown of | appeal to the Emperor had been ascertain- 
Sicily to the son of the King of Sardinia. | ed, was improper in the highest degree. 
But how was the crown of Sicily offered to The order for the fleet to proceed to the 
the son of the King of Sardinia? The mouth of the Dardanelles was, however, 
messenger entrusted with the offer was sent | given. Now there is a transaction con- 
on board of a British man-of-war; and nected with this which is still more import- 
almost as soon as the post could convey ant. A treaty was in existence, the treaty 
the assurance from London to Turin, the of Unkiar’ Skelessi, by which the Sea of 
assurance was given, that if the Duke of Marmora and the Dardanelles were closed 
Genoa accepted the proffered crown, he to the ships of naval powers, no vessel 
would be recognised by England as the being allowed to pass without a special 
ally of this country. Affairs, however, firman from the Sultan. Now the English 
took another turn. The King of Naples fleet not only proceeded to the mouth of 
vindicated by force of arms his power the Dardanelles, but Sir Stratford Canning 
against the Sicilian insurgents, who had called upon the admiral of the fleet actu- 
been encouraged by us. They had relied ally to pass the Dardanelles and to go up 
upon our assistance—they had prolonged to Constantinople; and, if I mistake not, 
the contest in reliance upon that assist- obtained a firman from the Sultan for that 
anee—they were overcome, we left them purpose. But Admiral Parker, although 
to their fate—and a large body of these he abstained from passing the Dardanelles, 
Sicilian refugees, flying to Malta in de-' did not remain at anchorage outside the 
spair, were refused by the British Go- Dardanelles, but went within them. Re- 
vernor an asylum in that island. I shall ference has been made to this transaction 
now pass to another point upon which I | by some hon. Gentlemen, who are rather 
am anxious to have the explanation of disposed to be surprised at any expres- 
the noble Viscount the Secretary for Fo-| sions of anger on the part of the Minister 
reign Affairs. I most distinctly, and in| of Russia at what he called the precipitate 
terms as strong as any which have been entrance within the Dardanelles of the 
used by any hon. Gentleman, say, that fleet of Admiral Parker. Now, consider- 
the message sent by the Emperor of ing that such entrance was a violation of 
Russia, through an aid-de-camp, to the a positive treaty, I am not surprised at 
Grand Sultan, demanding the expulsion | some such expression of opinion on the 
or surrender of the Turkish and wane | pase of the Government of Russia. But 
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before it could be known whether the ap- 
peal to the Emperor was successful or not 
—nay, more, before the letter making that 
appeal was presented, in consequence of an 
application from the Sultan himself, with- 
out the intervention of any foreign Power, 


the concession to the Porte had been} 
When Russia heard | 


made by Russia. 
that, accompanying the appeal made to 


him, there had been a hostile demon- | 


stration of the British flect at the mouth 


of the Dardanelles, the Emperor was na- | 
turally most indignant, and an excuse | 
was made by the British Minister. Now, | 
the question which really touches the | 
honour of England is, was the excuse | 
which was made, consistent with facts or | 


not? The excuse which was made was, 
that the fleet was driven within the Dar- 


danelles by stress of weather. Now there | 
is a living witness, a Member of the 

' 
House of Peers, who as a Peer, may | 


upon his honour be believed in his place 


in Parliament, 1 mean Lord Hardwicke, | 


who was in command of a line-of-battle 
ship upon that occasion, and he declares 
that so far from being driven within 


the Dardanelles by stress of weather, Ad- | 


miral Parker weighed anchor, and upon 
a fine day, with a leading wind and in 
smooth water, entered the Dardanelles and 
cast anchor there. Now this is a matter 


touching intimately the honour of this | 


country; and again I say I shall be happy 
to hear the explanation of the noble Vis- 
count with respect to this matter. This 
brings me down to the affairs of Greece, 
when, after the entrance of the Dardanelles 


by Admiral Parker, his fleet proceeded to | 
The proceedings | 
which took place there have been dwelt | 
upon so long that I shall not trouble the | 
House at great length upon that particular | 
point. I have already said that the tone | 


the Bay of Salamis. 


assumed by the noble Viscount the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs is—I can hardly 
use an expression less strong—sometimes 
so offensive that Iam not surprised that 


hostile feelings should be generated even | 


in the minds of many who are most desir- 
ous of continuing upon amicable relations 
with this country. But 1 hold in my hand 
a letter which purports to be written by 


the noble Viscount to M. Glarakis in the | 


month of October, 1847. It was printed 
in a Greek paper, the French party as it 
was termed being in possession of power 
at Athens, the opposition party being in 
connection with the English Minister. This 
letter, which I am about to read, was pub- 
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| lished at Athens; it has never been contre. 
dicted, and certainly as a specimen of the 
tone of writing to an independent foreign 
Minister, even though it be the Greek 
| Minister, if it be not contradicted, will 
‘far in my opinion to account for all the 
| unwillingness of the Greek Government to 
make any concessions to Her Majesty’s 
Government. It will be observed that 
M. Glarakis had succeeded M. Coletti ag 
Foreign Minister, who was supposed to 
have been under the influence of M. Pisea- 
tory. M. Piscatory was the French Envoy 
at Athens, and acted under the orders of M, 
Guizot, with whom the noble Viscount was 
outwardly on amicable terms, although I 
fear he acted towards him privately ina 
| different spirit. These are the terms of the 
| letter in question. The letter is dated 
October, 1847, and is as follows :— 

‘*M. Glarakis will do well for the future to ab- 
stain from unjust accusations against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and its agents. He ought 
not to forget that those are not the means by 
which the relations of the British and Greek Go- 
| vernments can be placed upon a footing more sat- 

isfactory than they have hitherto been. As for 
| General Grivas there is nothing in his former con- 
| duct or political opinions caleulated to render him 
an object of importance on the part of the British 
Government ; and if Her Majesty’s Government 
viewed him with any sympathy, it is solely because 
he has been the victim of injustice and tyranny. 
The system followed for some time past by the 
Greek Government has been a system of illegality, 
of corruption, of violence, of injustice, and of ty- 
ranny, oppressive and disgusting to the Greek 
nation wherever the action of the Government of 
the country is felt.” 
'I should have abstained from reading this 
letter had it not been that I was anxious 
to show the House in what manner the 
noble Viscount, in the last sentence, speaks 
of M. Coletti, who had preceded M. Glara- 
kis, but who had recently died :— 

“fer Majesty’s Government will hope that 
this iniquitous system would cease with the life of 
the Minister who was generally considered as its 
author, because he was its chief instrument. But 
M. Glarakis declares that he means to persevere 


| in the same system. It is evident that this sys- 


tem, so carried on, is supported by other influ- 
ences equally hostile to the welfare of Greece, 
and contrary to the interests of her King.” 

[ Cheers.| Do those hon. Members who 
cheer that passage, really think that this is 
language in which an English Minister 
should speak of the late first adviser of 
a foreign sovereign, with whom we seek 
to maintain friendly relations ? The letter 
goes on to say that— 


only an instrument, though a willing one, em- 


| ployed by those influences to carry on their dis- 
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astrous policy. Ifthe Greek Government desires 
to prevent insurrection, to maintain order and 
tranquillity, to encourage industry in the king- 
dom, it is not by arbitrary arrests, nor by illegal 
violence, nor by the ruin of whole provinces, like 
that which has recently taken place in Eubea, 


that these results can be obtained.” 


[ Cheers. | The hon. Members who cheer 
appear to think it quite natural that there 
should be some difficulty in keeping up 
amicable relations after a letter of the 
kind so addressed. After aii, the king- 
dom of Greece —and the noble Vis- 
count takes some credit for the interest 
he showed in the establishment of that 
kingdom—was until after the time of Mr. 
Canning, left as a feudal power attached 
to Turkey; and it was not till the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington—the Ear! 
of Aberdeen being the Foreign Secretary 
—that the independence of Greece was 
established, and its feudal system abo- 
lished. So, also, until within the last four 
of five years, there existed in Greece no 
constitutional form of representative go- 
yernment ; and it was during the Ministry 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, the Earlof Aberdeen being again 
Foreign Secretary, that representative go- 
yernment was first given to that country. 
Again, I hold that, after all, truth and 
plain dealing is the essence of English 
honour in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
I had always reason to believe, and I con- 
fidently believe that Greece was not inno- 
cent of covert interference in fomenting 
insurrection in the Ionian Islands. A more 
legitimate complaint against the Govern- 
ment of Greece conld not be made, if well- 
founded by the British Government. If 
we had evidence to show that the Greek 
Government actually fomented the insur- 
rections in the Ionian Islands, there would 
be no limit to the extent to which we might 
be justified in pushing our claims against 
the country. Sir H. Ward, however, in 
the first instance in his speech addressed 
to the senate, speaking of the insurrection 
in the Ionian Islands, prefers that charge 
against the Government of Greece in terms 
by no means ambiguous. This charge was 
met by an instant denial on the part of 
King Otho, Sir H. Ward, after that de- 
nial, again addresses his senate, and in the 
most unequivocal terms retracts the accu- 
sation. Well now, what was my amaze- 
ment when in the papers presented to the 
French Chamber, in a despatch of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, dated the 14th of March, 
& passage occurs in which complaint is 
made of the revival of this charge by the 
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noble Viscount himself. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys states in his despatech— 

“Lord Palmerston replied that the English 
Government had other grounds of complaint 
against the Government of Greece, and that he 
could trace the hand of the Greek Cabinet in the 
agitation which had secretly excited the popula- 
tion of the Ionian Islands,” 

You have, therefore, the Governor of the 
Ionian Islands first on a solemn occasion 
making the accusation; you then have it 
denied most solemnly by the Ministers of 
King Otho; and, in consequence of that 
solemn abnegation, you have the retracta- 
tion of the governor; and then six months 
after, the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Foreign Office, when stating his claim 
upon the Greek Government, revives the 
accusation, and presses it as a ground of 
complaint to the Ambassador of France. 
Again, I say, truth and plain dealing 
are essential qualities, if you are to main- 
tain the honour of the English nation 
in her foreign relations. Now, I admit 
that with respect to the pecuniary claims 
of M. Pacifico, Mr. Finlay, and more espe- 
cially the claims for some redress on ac- 
count of the insult offered to the boat’s 
crew of a British ship of war, much may 
be said in vindication of these claims; but 
I must say that these appear to me much 
the least important part of the transaction, 
as shown in these papers, yet it is the part 
on which the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, with great address, principally 
dwelt; and he will forgive me for saying 
that in so doing he played the part of an 
advocate, rather than of a person engaged 
in deliberately discussing a great question 
of vast national importance: he dwelt 
much on the minor topies, but he passed 
very glibly through the most difficult part 
of his case—I mean that of the territorial 
claims for the islands of Cervi and Sa- 
pienza. I stated, in a letter, a copy 
of which is in the papers presented to us, 
that Mr. Wyse was directed to represent 
to the Greek Government, in answer to 
their able argument against our claim, that 
we held the justice of our demand to be 
indisputably proved. Now, with respect 
to this part of our claim, I do not think a 
more difficult or doubtful case could possi- 
bly exist. It is one which depends entirely 
upon the question whether, at the time of 
the treaty in 1797, when France conquered 
Venice, those islands really belonged to 
Venice or not. The whole case turns upon 
that matter of fact. What the Ionian State 
may have claimed, and what they may 
have as a matter of right asserted to be 
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theirs, is nothing compared with the gene- 
ral treaty between Russia and the Porte; 
and when that transfer was made to the 
Ionian Islands, it was always with re- 
ference to the antecedent possession of 
Venice. It is therefore a question of very 
nice investigation, depending not only upon 
the meaning of the treaty, but also upon 
the investigation of the fact. It was by 
the merest accident, however, that the 
islands were not seized in October last. 
The order from the Foreign Office to the 
Admiralty, and from the Admiralty to Ad- 
miral Parker, consequent upon that order, 
to take possession of the two islands, are not 
given in the papers laid before the House; 
but there is a letter from Admiral Parker, 
dated October, acknowledging the receipt 
of instructions dated some time in Septem- 
ber. The order to seize the islands, how- 
ever, was peremptory. A more hasty or- 
der, and a more ill-advised one, I think, 
never was given by any Government; and 
if it had been then executed it is quite 
plain that France and Russia would have 
had just ground to complain of a breach of 
treaty, and a casus belli would have arisen 
between the parties to the treaty. Admiral 
Parker was in no haste to execute the 
order; the seizure did not take place ; 
and this country is deeply indebted to the 
prudence of Admiral Parker, who hesi- 
tated to carry such an order into effect 
even after his return from the Darda- 
nelles to the Bay of Salamis. This 
brings me then to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards the Go- 
vernment of France, with respect to these 
late transactions, and again I deeply re- 
gret the course which has been pursued in 
this respect. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Shefticld has expressed an opinion 
that it was right to refuse the mediation 
of France, but right to accept her good 
offices. That is a matter of opinion; but I 
am bound to say that I think affairs had 
advanced so far, and we had asserted our 
rights with so high a hand, that to have 
accepted the mediation of France would 
have been hardly consistent with our inde- 
pendent position. I must add, however, 
that France having tendered the media- 
tion which we rejected, to accept her good 
offices appears to me to have been the 
surest mode of leading to a misunder- 
standing on the subject. France asked 
to mediate with a view to a settlement; 
she made this offer deliberately, having 
formed an opinion on the merits of the 
case; the construction which she put on 
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it, in her estimation, was the right one; 
and when her mediation was refused, the 
manner ‘in which to exercise her good 
offices was certain to lead to disappoint- 
ment to France in the settlement, and 
to mutual dissatisfaction. Now, I must 
say there are several circumstances at- 
tending the transaction which I do not ap- 
prove of. After the convention of London 
had been signed, when from some misun- 
derstanding at Athens another agreement 
had been extorted by force of arms, and 
when the English Government admitted 
that it was only by an accident that the 
intervention of London was not effectual— 
the natural and wise course would have 
been frankly and at once to have met the 
wishes of France, to have abandoned the 
convention wrung by force from the Greek 
Government, and to have given effect to 
the settlement yielded to France in Lon- 
don. I think it a great misfortune that 
the just expectation of France was not im- 
mediately satisfied in this respect. The 
course taken has been that of delay, and 
of attempts to obtain conditions, as it is 
said, less derogatory to the independence 
and dignity of England. But the transac- 
tion has ended in your acceptance at last 
of that which we might have obtained be- 
fore the recall of the French Ambassador. 
Consequent upon that recall some nego- 
tiations took place at Athens; and, pend- 
ing those negotiations, and to serve pro- 
bably some purpose of debate in another 
place, a correspondence was produced 
charging Baron Gros with a breach of 
faith ; again, another despatch was pro- 
duced in two days after, addressed to the 
Marquess of Normanby, more or less ex- 
plaining the mistake, withdrawing the 
charge of bad faith, but leaving the Bri- 
tish Government open to the imputation of 
creating false impressions by the prema- 
ture publication of imperfect documents. 
I am willing, however, to hope that our 
differences with France are accommodated. 
I wish I could add, that the settlement 
of this Greek affair has redounded to 
our honour and influence in Europe. Sir, 
something has been said with regard 
to Denmark, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who last sat down compliment- 
ed the noble Viscount with respect to what 
he had done in that ease. I confess, Sir, 
I cannot join in that compliment. It is 
two years since that difficult question 
arose. There are two guaranteeing—two 
co-guaranteeing — Powers, France an 


England. England has repudiated her 
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guarantee; but France, as I understand, | 
has not hesitated to accept it. We are 
told that our friendly relations with Prus- 
sia are not disturbed. Sir, I conceive the 
settlement of that question is indispensable 
in order to ensure a good understanding | 
with Prussia. Every hour’s delay in- 
creases the difficulty of that settlement, 
and every increase of difficulty in the way 
of settlement is more likely to lead to a mis- 
understanding with the Prussian Govern- 
ment. But, Sir, what has been the result of | 
all this? The Austrian Ambassador has been | 
withdrawn from London; the French Am- 
bassador has been recalled; our relations 
with Prussia, on account of the non-con- 
clusion of the arrangement with regard to 
Denmark, are insecure ; and we have re- 
ceived notes from Count Nesselrode, on 
which the hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford commented with some severity, notes, 
which are not couched in very friendiy terms. 
Somebody said the first note was withdrawn; 
in a second note, more conciliatory in its 
tone; but I think I have seen a third note 
published, which has the appearance of 
anything but a retractation. We have 
every reason to believe that the Russian 
Envoy at this Court, previous to the re- 
eall of the French Ambassador, remon- 
strated against the refusal of our Govern- 
ment to ratify the convention agreed upon 
inLondon. Sir, I have already said, that 
Narvaez is all-powerful in Spain; that 
Costa Cabral is all-powerful in Lisbon ; 
that the French army is in occupation 
of Rome; and that the Pope is much 
estranged from friendly intercourse with 
this country. Then, I am asked, be- 
cause the noble Viscount is not the 
Minister of Austria, or of Russia, or of 





France, but is the English Minister, par | 


excellence—I am asked to come to a vote 


affirming absolutely that, under his guid- | 
'spondents could not even receive his let- 


ance, the interests of England have been 


preserved in a manner most conducive to | 
| morning. 


the honour of this country, and to the 
maintenance of amicable relations 
foreign Powers. Sir, to this conclusion 
I cannot come. It is impossible for me, 


consistently with truth, and with my con- | 


struction of the transactions which I have 
laid before the House, to give any such 
vote. I must give my negative to the re- 
solution proposed by the hon. Member for | 
Sheffield. 

Mr. M. MILNES moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1850. 


Minutes.] Pvustic Birrs.—1* General Board of 
Health; Court of Chancery; Pirates (Head 
Money) Repeal Act Commencement. 

2* Court of Session (Scotland); Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland). 

Reported —tTitles of Religious Congregations ; 
Crime and Outrage Act (Ireland) Continuance. 

3* Sheriff of Westmoreland Appointment. 

Royal Assent,—Judges of Assize; Pirates (Head 
Money) Repeal; Greenwich Hospital Improve - 
ment, 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS—SUNDAY 
DELIVERY. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM, in reference to 


/some petitions presented by the Earl of 


Chichester, said that every day’s expe- 


‘rience showed that the recent regulations 
| of the Post Office could not be carried into 


execution without producing the most in- 
The non-delivery of let- 
ters on the Sunday had already occasioned 
many serious inconveniences in some parts 
of the country, and when it came into full 
operation all over Great Britain, would oe- 
casion many more. He had recently re- 
ceived a letter from a manufacturer at 
Chesterfield, whose waggoner had been 
killed on the road last Saturday, showing 
the inconvenience which had been sustained 
in consequence of the inability of that ma- 
nufacturer to forward his letters imme- 
diately to inquire into the circumstances 
under which his waggoner had been killed, 
and to ascertain whether the goods which 
he had expected to receive from various 


parts of the kingdom had or had not been 


stolen from his waggon after his waggoner 
Under the old system, 
he might have received information on all 
these points by the Monday morning; but 
under the system enforced for the first time 
on Saturday and Sunday last, his corre- 


ters, asking for information until Tuesday 
The object of the recent Orders 
was to obtain a due observance of the Sab- 
bath; but they would produce quite the 
Ilis correspondent had 
been compelled to send men on the Sunday 
to the ditierent places where his correspon- 
dents lived, to procure in person the infor- 
mation which he required. It was quite 
clear that those persons could not go to 


‘church that day, and were therefore dam- 


nified, so far as regarded the due observ- 


‘ance of the Sabbath. Let their Lordships 


consider for a moment what would be the 
case when similar accidents in every part 
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of the kingdom should simultaneously lead 
to a similar compulsory violation of the 
Sabbath. Hundreds of clerks would be 
flying about the country on Sunday in 
order that three or four Post Office officials 
might enjoy a holyday for which they indi- 
vidually were not anxious. He argued 
that for such an object it was not expe- 
dient that our great merchants at Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
other large towns, should be compelled to 
risk their credit, and to run the danger of 
having their bills protested, from their in- 
ability to give means and information on 
Sunday to their agents to provide for 
them. Such danger would be incurred all 
over Great Britain; and, as it must be 
prevented in one way or another, it would 
lead to the employment of hundreds of 
elerks on the Sunday, and would thus, in- 
stead of improving the observance of the 
Sabbath, lead to its increased desecration, 
to the benefit of a few employés in the 
Post Office, and to the injury of thousands 
of other persons. 


SHERIFF OF WESTMORELAND 
APPOINTMENT BILL. 

The Marat of LANSDOWNE 
moved the third reading of this Bill, which 
discontinues and abolishes the rights of the 
heirs of Robert de Veteripont to the office 
of High Sheriff of Westmoreland, and vests 
the appointment of the Sheriff of the 
county of Westmoreland in Her Majesty. 
The shrievalty of Westmoreland had been 
hereditary for many centuries in the ances- 
tors of the Earl of Thanet. The last Earl 
had deceased without issue, and had de- 
vised the office to a distant relative; but it 
was doubtful whether the office passed by 
the devise, or was vested in the heirs at 
law of the late Earl--at any rate it was 
not likely that the claims to the hereditary 
shrievalty would be speedily settled. This 
Bill was therefore necessary to prevent 
any interruption in the course of the due 
administration of justice. 

Bill read 3°, 

Lorp REDESDALE proposed to add 
to the Bill a clause restricting the power 
of the Crown to appoint to this shrievalty, 
until such time as the right to the office, 
either by hereditary right or devise, should 
be established in a single person. 

Lord BROUGHAM pointed out tho 
great inconvenience which would arise if 
this Bill did not pass at once. In the year 
1825 his lamented friend, Sackville, Earl 
of Thanet, died abroad just before the com- 
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mencement of theassizes. With him died 
his right of deputation, and in consequence 
there was no under-sheriff in Westmoreland 
to summon juries and perform other neces- 
sary duties. Mr. Justice Holroyd adjourn. 
ed the assizes for three weeks, intending 
to hold them when the assizes at Lancaster 
were over. But at the end of that time no 
fresh deputation had been received from 
the new Earl by the late under-sheriff, 
and the result was, that as no session of 
oyer and terminer was held in that county 
for many months, the gaol remained unde- 
livered, and no civil cause was tried. The 
High Sheriff of Westmoreland was not, 
like the Peers and Judges of the land, pre- 
vented from interfering in elections. In 
three elections he had given him (Lord 
Brougham) strenuous and powerful sup- 
port; and yet his under-sheriff was the 
person entitled by law to judge on the le- 
gality of the votes tendered for him and 
his noble Friend and opponent, Lord Low- 
ther. This was a state of things clearly 
objectionable. . Neither of the parties who 
conceived themselves entitled to this ho- 
nour opposed this Bill, and, such being the 
ease, he gave it his cordial support. 

Lord CAMPBELL supported the Bill. 
It was as inexpedient the office of heredi- 
tary high sheriff should be continued in 
England as it had been found to be in 
Scotland, where it had been abolished after 
the rebellion of 1745. He denied that the 
Dill inflicted injury on any individual. 

Amendment negatived. 


Bill passed. 


LEASEHOLD TENURE OF LANDS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Lorp BEAUMONT, before moving the 
Committee on this Bill, would state the 
Amendments which he intended to propose, 
with a view to have them printed and dis- 
cussed at a future stage. He hoped that 
their Lordships, in allowing this Bill to go 
into Committee, would afterwards take into 
consideration the fifth clause, giving com- 
pensation to the reversiener whenever he 
was obliged to part with his property. 
The Eart of WICKLOW begged leave 
to remind their Lordships of the principle 
of the Bill as introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor. It was said that the Bill 
being intended to ereate a new species of 
property altogether—to change the pro- 
perty of leasehold tenures, renewable for 
life, into fee-simple property, the lessor 
being deprived of no right which he pos- 
sessed, the benefit should be given to the 
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tenant. It was said that it was no injus- 
tice to deprive the landed proprietor of the 
benefits of this Amendment; but, on the 
other hand, it was argued with such force 
as to satisfy their Lordships that the ten- 
ant in possession was the person who was 
to derive the benefit. In that shape the 
Bill passed their Lordships’ House, and in 
a subsequent stage an attempt was made 
to introduce a clause into the Bill, which 
was avowedly intended for the benefit of an 
individual, As soon as that was ascer- 
tained, it was determined that the clause 
should be persevered in. He had no ob- 
jection to either principle being adopted, 
either the original principle that the tenant 
hada right, or that it were, as now in- 
tended by the noble Baron, that the pro- 
prietor should have the right. At least 
the Bill would be impartial in its effect. 
He should offer no opposition to the Bill, 
provided Ministers were prepared to abide 
by the change of principles. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH ob- 
served that a great deal might be said to 
make the Bill appear just, but he could 
not conceive it to be possible to make that 
just, which was in its essence unjust. The 
Bill was compulsory in its enactment to 
make a man dispose of a thing which be- 
longed to him to another, for the price 
offered by the purchaser. A man might 
thus buy an estate, and sell it to-morrow 
for five times the price at which he had 
purchased it. He did not think that any 
one would get up and say that such a prin- 
ciple was to be admitted in any case what- 
soever. 

Some amendments made. 
printed as amended. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


Bill to be 


es 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1850. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—FOREIGN POLICY 
—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE: Sir, I apprehend 
that no hon. Gentleman who has addressed 
himself to the consideration of this question 
can undervalue the importance of the discus- 
sion, or underrate the momentous character 
of the vote that he is about to give. In 
my mind this is not a discussion to be con- 
ducted on petty details. The question is 
not one to be discussed by means of elaborate 
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and ingenious selections from a blue book 
by a discontented lawyer. It is not a ques- 
tion which we are to look at merely with 
regard to the elaborate demands of M. 
Pacifico, the inadequate recompense of Mr. 
Finlay, or the tortures of Stellio Stumachi. 
These may be fit subjects for merriment 
and special pleading in another place, but 
I take it that the House of Commons has 
a different task to perform. The point, as 
it oceurs to me, for our consideration is 
how far the international principles of our 
foreign policy are to be regulated according 
to the established mode of nations, and 
how far British commerce and British sub- 
jects are to be protected by the Govern- 
ment of this country. The real question 
at issue is not whether we shall express 
our approval of every act of the Foreign 
Minister, or whether we have any particu- 
lar confidence in Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers. Sir, there is a higher and greater 
question for this House to decide. It is, 
whether our foreign policy is henceforth 
to be regulated according to the ideas of 
the Minister of a foreign State. We have 
to consider, Sir, whether the Foreign Sec- 
retary of this country is to merge into a 
placid and compliant tool—a mere automa- 
ton, whose hand is directed, and whose 
moves are made, by the wily and unseen 
influence of a foreign prompter. We are 
not merely called upon to give a vote of con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers; we are 
called upon to maintain the honour and in- 
dependence, and, I will add, the glory of 
Great Britain. And, Sir, before I advert 
to other subjects in debate, I must take 
the liberty of expressing my surprise that 
this question-has been allowed to be brought 
forward in its present shape by an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament, who, so 
far from having any substantial claims upon 
the Government, as has been insinuated 
by an hon. Gentleman of his own profes- 
sion, has always acted an independent, 
and, as I think, a meritorious part in this 
House. Why, I ask, has it been left in 
the hands of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to bring forward this Motion of con- 
fidence, as it has been called? I had an- 
ticipated, when that vote was come to, 
that decisive vote, as I will call it, in an- 
other place, that same hon. Gentlemen 
connected with the party who for years 
have been sedulously reviling and calumni- 
ating the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, with all the ingenuity of 
cunning sharpened by all the pertinacity of 
revenge—lI did expect that those hon. Gen- 
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tlemen would not have been content with | matters must not be blinked; these are times 
the embarrassing of the Government by a| when men must speak out and express 
simple vote of censure in another place. | their opinion on the conduct of public 
I did not expect that that party would have | characters; these are times when a Minis. 
paused upon the threshold of this House, | try is in its throes, and when we know not 
and, like well-bred spaniels— what or who is to follow. Sir, the right 
“ civilly delight hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
In barking at the game they dare not bite.” _| presented himself to our notice last night, 
I did expect that some one among that | as he told us, with great reluctance; but I 
party would have come forward boldly be- | must own that I could not discover either 
fore this House, prepared with a vote of from the manner or the matter of his speech 
censure on the noble Lord; that they would | that he possessed any reluctance. I think 
have arraigned him in the House of Com-} I am justified in saying that that speech 
mons, and in the presence of his colleagues, | was characterised by a quality which is 
and heard what defence the noble Lord | ascribed to Lady Sneerwell in The School 
had to offer on the occasion. Sir, we have | for Scandal, by that ‘‘ delicacy of tint and 
been doomed to be disappointed in this re- | mellowness of sneer’’ which is the distin. 
spect. Certain hon. Gentlemen have, like | guishing mark of the political scandal of 
the knight in the play, deemed “ disere-| the right hon. Gentleman. And, Sir, I 
tion” to be “the better part of valour.”’| could not help being reminded when he 
They have been “ willing to wound,” but | preluded his speech with compliments, and 
‘‘ afraid to strike;’’ and it has been left to| with the expression of his feelings of 
the independent exertions of my hon. and | friendship for the noble Lord, I could not 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield | help being reminded of some of those 
to test the opinions of this House, not with | enormous and mighty animals of the de- 
reference to Her Majesty’s Ministers alone, | serts of South America, those large ser- 
but with regard to the foreign policy of the |pents which are said to embroider their 
noble Lord. Sir, I listened with amaze-| victims with their saliva before they make 
ment to the sentiments uttered by an hon. | 2 meal upon their bodies. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whom I suppose I | Baronet talked of his friendship for the 
shall live to see a Judge in this land; I re-| noble Lord; but I own it struck me, and it 
fer to the hon. and learned Member for | occurred to many people besides me, that he 
Abingdon. What did that hon. and learned | was exemplifying the truth of the remark of 
Member tell this House ? He said that for | Rouchefoucalt, ‘‘ There is something agree- 
years he had disliked the foreign policy of able to us, or not disagreeable, in the mis- 
the Government, and that he thought it | fortunes of our best friends.”’ I had al- 
not only calculated to embroil us with | ways been in the habit of supposing that 
foreign nations, but to imperil the peace of | the right hon. Baronet, perched on the 
the world. He told us this last night; but | third bench opposite, was looked upon as a 
what has been the conduct of the hon. and | sort of guardian angel of er Majesty's 
learned Gentleman? For four years he | Minister; that he was, in fact— 
has been content to sit upon those benches! “ The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
without ever raising his voice against the; ‘To take care of the life of poor Jack.” 
foreign policy of the Government; and we | But, Sir, what has been the conduct of the 
saw last night that he is a Gentleman who! right hon. Baronet? Not content with 
has fed upon blue books till they have be- | criticising the Greek affair, it appears that 
come a part of his system. Ile, at least, has he has always dissented from the policy of 
no excuse for not knowing what these| the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
voluminous despatches contain. But, Sir,} Affairs. Well, if so, he has pursued rather 
what are we to think of the hon. and learn- | an extraordinary course in this House. It 
ed Gentleman—a candidate for the bench | cannot have been for want of opportunity. 
—who comes forward at the eleventh hour, | The right hon. Gentleman is always on his 
when he thinks the Ministry is expir-| perch; he was in the House even when an 
ing, and kicks up his heels in the face} hon. Gentleman, to whom, though I do not 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State! agree with him, I give the fullest eredit 
for Foreign Affairs? But, Sir, there is for honesty, candour, and openness—I 
another Member of this House, for whom! mean the hon. Member for Stafford— 
personally I entertain great feclings of} moved his monster impeachment. The 
regard, and, in his private capacity, a feel-| right hon. Gentleman has taken a great 
ing of respect. But these are times when | part of his speech from that of the hon. 
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Member; the mantle of the hon. Member 
for Stafford has fallen on the right hon. 
Member for Ripon; but on that occasion 
he was sneeringly silent. But, Sir, he 


dissents from the Spanish policy of the | 
His conduct in reference to | 


noble Lord. 
that question has been equally extraordi- 
nary. In June, 1848, the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire, who is an open and candid 
foe, and does not support people for four 
years to kick them in the fifth, brought 
forward a Motion in this House deprecat- 
ing the whole course of our policy in Spain, 
especially as regarded the interference 
which was alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon. What 
was the course of the right hon. Baronet 
on that occasion ? 


always been, I think, at best of a see-saw 
description—I refer to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth—though 
that right hon. Baronet ‘‘ damned with 
faint praise’? on that occasion, and said 
that he would pass to the resolution before 


the House, that excellent supporter of Her | 
Majesty’s Government, the right hon. Ba- 


ronet the Member for Ripon, was silently 
content. 


hon. Baronet, while passing in review the 
foreign policy which has been pursued all 
over the world, said, ‘‘ See what you have 
done by your foreign policy in Portugal; 
Costa Cabral is enshrined in authority at 


Lisbon.’? Why did not the right hon. Ba- 
ronet see that in the year 1848? On the 
llth of June, 1848, the hon. Member for 
Montrose brought forward a distinct Mo- 
tion depreeating our interference in Portu- 
gal. I supported that Motion; but am I, 
because I supported that Motion two years 
ago, to come down to the House now, and, 
raking up the past, to tell the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary that I have always 
been his supporter, and that now I will 
damn him for his virtues, which the right 
hon. Gentleman refused to do for his vices ? 
I am no slavish admirer of the noble Lord; 
there are several points in his policy of 
which I diapprove; but, on the whole, I 
think he is a great and noble Foreign Min- 
ister, and one who, under all circumstances, 
is an honour to England. But what was 
the course pursued on the occasion in ques- 
tion by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon; for I will not run away from 
that question. On that occasion, I well 
remember, there were three nights’ debate 
in this House on the expedition to Por- 
tugal. Hon. Gentlemen opposite were, as 
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Why, though another | 
right hon. Baronet, whose politics have | 


But I will go further. The right | 
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they have always been, direct and open 
foes of the Government; they are honour- 
able opponents, and as such I respect 
them. But what did the right hon. Baro- 
net do? There were, as I said, three 
|nights’ debate. By some misfortune Dr. 
| Bowring, of whom I would speak with great 
respect, happened to address the House. 
The night was hot; the papers which Dr. 
| Bowring brought with him were voluminous; 
| Dr. Bowring spoke in the style in which 
| the hon. and learned Member for Abing- 
don addressed the House last night ; and 
the House was counted out. But a most 
remarkable debate ensued. The right hon. 
_ Member for Ripon was accused of having 
connived at the counting out. Well, Sir, 
he defended himself in terms very similar 
to those which I have just used; but he 
added—and this was remarkable—as if by 
way of giving a finishing stroke to the 
discussion, ‘‘As regards the Portuguese 
question, I conscientiously, thoroughly, 
and entirely approve of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and had I been 
present in my place I should have given 
my honest vote in support of Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers.’”’ And yet, Sir, we find 
the right hon. Gentleman, two years after, 
coming down to the Ilouse, of course with 
great reluctance—these things are always 
done with great reluctance against our 
particular friends—and I must say the 
right hon. Gentleman has had both a great 
many friends and a great many colleagues 
—we now find him, I say, coming down to 
the House, and saying at the eleventh 
hour, ‘‘I think you, Lord Palmerston, an 
excellent man and a kind friend, and a 
good Christian, but you are a dangerous 
foreign Minister, and must be got rid of.” 
Well, Sir, I say nothing with regard to 
the candour of the right hon. Baronet in 
pursuing such a course. I leave that to a 
discriminating public. This will probably 
be thought, after the long experience of 
the right hon. Baronet, pure Parliamen- 
tary tactics; possibly it may thought a 
good party move; but I do say that the 
public out of doors, who love fair play 
rather than faction, and who are indifferent 
to the intrigues of particular persons, will 
consider the treatment of the noble Lord 
on this occasion as savouring rather of the 
Jesuitical evasions of Muscovite chicanery. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] I repeat it, there must be 
speaking out on this question, and, if you 
can deny it, do so. I repeat, that the 
public wili see in this the Jesuitical eva- 
sions of Muscovite chicanery, rather than 
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open, honest, candid conflict in English 
political warfare. Now, the right hon. 
Baronet went into various points; and, 
considering his great reluctance, I am 
surprised that he should have quoted the 
pamphlet that he did. I 


the noble Lord would have led him to in- 


quire whether the alleged facts were true | 
before quoting them. He quoted a pam- | 


phlet of the Duke of Broglie’s son-in-law 
with regard to the Swiss intervention. 
Well, now, we all know that that pamphlet 


contains not only one untruth, but many | 
He also referred to other sub- | 


untruths. 
jects—to the stress of weather under which 


the fleet in the Dardanelles was compelled | 


to go into Besica Bay—and he adverted to 
a despatch of Prince Metternich. Iam 
content to leave these two facts to be an- 
swered by the noble Lord the Seeretary 
of Foreign Affairs ; and if he do not dis- 
pose of them as easily as I think the con- 
duet of the right hon. Member for Ripon 
is to be disposed of, I should almost be 
content, in this division, to go into the 
same lobby with the right hon. Baronet. 
But this 1 do say, in the present state of 
parties in England, that if the liberal party 
are caught by stray waifs thrown out—at 
one time about the Irish Chureh, at an- 


other, hints of founding the electoral fran- | 


chise on the broadest possible basis; while, 
on another night, they contentedly listen 
to such despotie sentiments as the * im- 
perative necessity of Russian interference”’ 
in Hungary, and are patient, while the 
tyrannical act of the Northern Despot, in 


sending his aid-de-camp to demand a few | 


wretched Ilungarians from Turkey, is 
gently salved over as ‘rather a harsh 
proceeding,’’ I say, that if they are caught 
by such baits into acquiescence in such 
sentiments, they are no longer fit to be 
ealled the liberal party of this country. 
But I go further, and say, that if this 
country is to permit a man to remain silent 
for four years, and then to come down in 
the eleventh hour and denounce the Minis- 
ter whom he had been all that time sup- 


orting, there is no man more fitted to be | 
oD 


at the head of its affairs than the right 
hon. Member for Ripon. Ihave said thus 
much, because it is rumoured abroad that, 
like Ceelebs, the right hon. Baronet is at 
this moment in search of a party. If the 
right hon. Baronet could be candid—if he 
could know his own mind—I see many 
things about him to admire. Tis talents 
for business, his administrative capacity, 
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should have | 
thought that his particular friendship for 
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|are first rate; but there is a screw loose 


| somewhere, and assuredly a great party is 
inot to be conciliated by such conduct— 
|eonduct which, I think, has not elevated 
the right hon. Baronet either in public 
opinion, or in the opinion of this House, 
It is not my intention to roam over the 
whole state of our foreign affairs. I do 
not pretend to such knowledge as would 
take me from Siberia to Affghanistan. [ 
have been—unlike the right hon. Baronet 
—content with the two volumes recently 
produced, and which are in themselves, [ 
ean assure the IIouse, sufficiently heavy 
| work in this hot weather. Iam not about 
| to disinter a whole host of blue books, going 
'over the last four years; but I must say, 
with regard to this contemptible discus- 
sion with the pinchbeck Monarchy of 
Greece, that, in my opinion, the original 
sin lay in ever setting up such a Monarchy, 
I entirely dissent from that act—it was 
not the act of the noble Lord—from the 
policy of setting up a Russian puppet in 
the Levant. I do so on other grounds 
than its being merely a puppet of Russia. 
I look upon that act as a breach of our 
absolute engagements with Turkey ;_ be- 
cause it ought to be recollected, that at 
the Congress of Verona they not only re- 
fused to receive the Greek Deputies, but 
Lord Strangford, our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was deputed to make the fol- 
lowing communication to the Turkish Go- 
verument; and this is important and worthy 
the attention of the House, because I be- 
lieve in such a thing as retributive justice. 
Lord Strangford said— 

«« The Congress of Verona recognises the Greek 

question as one belonging to the internal affairs 
of the Porte, in which no foreign Power ought to 
intermeddle.” 
What did the foreign Powers do after ? 
They directly violated the assurance given 
at congress, and hastened to indulge ina 
Quixotic attempt to improvise a free con- 
stitution in a country which was totally un- 
fit either to work or appreciate it. On this 
‘point the evidence of Count Bulgaris is 
conclusive. He says— 

“ Greece does not contain among its most in- 
filuential, class either the virtues or knowledge 
upon which well-organised societies generally de- 
pend. As Jong as liberal institutions are neither 
consecrated by the moral habits of the people, nor 
by time, it must be confessed that the allied courts 
would destroy with one hand the work they have 
founded with the other if they attempted to estab- 
lish in Greece an order of things the danger and 
| absurdity of which are demonstrated by the im- 
morality and ignorance of the higher orders of 

this country.” 
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Now, that evidence was laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1830. But he was not alone in 
his opinion. The French Admiral, De 
Rigny, spoke to nearly the same effect. 
He said— 

“ One is often lost in the labyrinth of Grecian 

pretensions and bad faith. It is impossible to 
have an idea of what these Greeks are, One must 
serve them in spite of themselves. It is necessary 
to leave some of them whose lives depend upon 
plunder some corner to carry it on in, without 
obliging us to go there to set it right.” 
This is the account of the French Admiral, 
and it is confirmed by what was said by 
the French Consul relative to the outrage 
on the six Ionians. His observations 
were :— 

“It is useless to attempt to disguise the fact : 
there no longer exists in these parts even the 
slightest security for life or property, and, unless 
some very Vigorous measures are speedily adopted 
by the Government, we shall most certainly see 
much worse happen than anything which has 
hitherto been reported.” 

Such are the descriptions given by com- 
petent authorities of the amiable race to 
whom we have given a Monarch, in our 
fancy for setting up constitutional govern- 
ments in the Levant. What has been the 
consequence? We are now obliged to cor- 
rect the spoiled child of our adoption; and 
what has happened? We gave the char- 
acter of injured innocence to this contemp- 
tible Sovereignty of Greece. We have ac- 
tually given a character to her rulers, to 
that Minister who almost realises the de- 
scription of Juvenal 

“ Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 

Promptus’’— 


to those Ministers whose whole principle 
and motto seem to be— 


“ Base is the State that pays.’’ 
Surely there is no gain to civilisation in 
such a state of things. Now, I am very 
far from attempting to deny, in contem- 
plating the transactions which have given 
rise to this Motion, that it was Mr. Fin- 
lay’s own fault that he settled in the Pireeus, 
or that Sumachi was tortured with a re- 
finement of cruelty which the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had pro- 
perly characterised; but that does not alter 
theargument. Itis in vain to quote Vattel, 
or to cite imaginary cases. I want to know 
what the House would recommend a Fo- 
reign Minister to do, when British subjects 
are plundered, imprisoned, and tortured, 
when redress is first postponed, then re- 
fused, and at last put off to that imaginary 
period the Greek Kalends. It is very well 
for a noble Lord in another place to raise 
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a paltry laugh at the inventory of the 
plundered man’s effects. But how would 
the noble Lord himself like, if his own 
house had been ransacked, to have the in- 
ventory of his daughter’s wardrobe shown 
up before the public to raise a laugh at his 
expense? It is true that the noble Lord 
voted against the Jews’ Bill, and M. Paci- 
fico is a Jew; but although he is a Jew, I 
am not aware that there is any law shut- 
ting him out from protection for his person 
and property. What is the real fact about 
M. Pacifico? It is carefully kept out of 
the blue books; but the truth is, that M. 
Pacifico had sold land to King Otho, for 
which he only received at first part pay- 
ment. His having pressed for the remain- 
der was the great ground of offence. M. 
Pacifico is a poor man, and must suffer. 
I do not know that Otho is a rich man; 
but he is a king, and there are great al- 
lowances made, especially in another place, 
for great men. But it has been endeavour- 
ed to prove, in connexion with this case, 
that M. Pacifico had no house at all, but 
a mud cabin; and several ingenious argu- 
ments have been founded on the structure 
of his house, as if the outrageous violation 
of a man’s house was to be palliated by the 
craziness of its structure. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact as regards M. Paci- 
fico’s house. The house which has been 
represented as a mud cabin was a good 
three-story house. [ Mr. B. Cocurane: No, 
no!] The hon. Member will exeuse me, 
he has been in Greece, and is aware that 
it is built in Constantinople style, and that 
it is the house in which the chief of the 
Councils of Regency, Count Armansperg, 
lived; and moreover that King Otho, when 
he came first to Greece, did not think it 
beneath his dignity to perform in it the 
part for which he is best qualified, by 
dancing in it at a féte given by Count 
Armansperg. It has also been said, why 
did not Mr. Finlay apply to the Greek 
courts; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Abingdon shook his head, and that 
other right hon. Member, the great re- 
former of the day, the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford, also shook his 
head, as if Mr. Finlay had committed a 
fatal error by not applying to the Greek 
courts. Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
what these Greek courts are?—is he 
aware that the judges are removable at 
the King’s caprice? Is he aware that 
the President of the Areopagus, the high- 
est court in that miserable kingdom, was 


dismissed by the King in 1847, and that 
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the gentleman so dismissed was a man dis- 
tinguished for his ability and unblemished 
honour? Talk of going to Greek courts 
for redress! The right hon. Gentleman 
must have forgotten his Greek—he must 
be totally ignorant of the constitution and 
practices of the so-called Greek Govern- 
ment. Iam not going to drag the House 
through a waste of blue books with regard 


to Mr. Finlay’s case, or to treat it as a| 


ease at nist prius, a danger which I think 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon did not altogether avoid. But I 
think I may apply to it the words of a 
great authority, that no subject, however 


humble, can receive an insult in this coun- | 


try without the State itself feeling insult- 
ed. 
acter or religion of the injured person. 
is sufficient for us to know that he has 
been robbed and plundered, and that as an 


Englishman he is entitled to the protection | 


of his flag. The right hon. Baronet the 


Member for Ripon did not think fit to al- | 


lude to the cases quoted by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield, 
although the latter clearly demonstrated 
that the French have, in many instances, 
protected their subjects with a much 
higher hand in various quarters of the 
In Portugal, in 1831, they re- 


globe. 
quired not only that the magistrates should | 
be dismissed, but that all the French sub- 


jects engaged in the political troubles 
should be indemnified. My hon. and learn- 
ed Friend cited many cases, but there was 


one occurring so late as 1548, when, dur- | 


ing the insurrection in Naples, certain 
French subjects suffered. The Freneh 
Government made a demand, and the per- 
sons interested were fully indemnified. 


afraid of any liberal man being in office, 


both the energies of the country and the | 
liberal tendencies of the noble Lord are | 


crippled by the dead weight of that party. 


I wish the House to know, and fairly to | 
ask itself, why and wherefore this inve- | 
terate and envenomed hostility to the | 


noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs ? 
cion that it is because he is identified on 
the continent of Europe with responsible 
government and the advance of liberal 
opinions? I would take upon myself to 
say, that had the noble Lord interfered in 
favour of despotism—had he been praised 
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We do not stop to analyse the char- | 


It | 


If | 
it had been refused, the French would | 
have taken a different course from ours; | 
but because we have in this country a| 
strong aristocratic party, who are always | 


Have they not a shade of suspi- | 
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| by Metternich, or by the Russian Ministe, 
—had he intercepted the letters of their 
subjects—had he given up certain of their 
ill-advised subjects to an ignominious death 
through the agency of their letters opened 
in this country—had he done all this, the 
_acts which are now so maligned, would 
have been the theme of praise from the 
whole band of his calumniators. The 
noble Lord has not done so, but the noble 
Lord has been guilty of a great crime, 
There are many counts in the indictment 
against the noble Member for Tiverton, 
and I'll tell the noble Lord and the House 
what they are. The noble Lord always 
advocated and supported constitutional go- 
vernment in Spain. The noble Lord was 
guilty of sympathising with Italian liberty. 
The noble Lord dissented from Russian 
‘* indispensable”’ interference in Hungary. 
The noble Lord recognised the Republic of 
| France. These are grave charges in the 
| eyes of those who would make Haynaua 
hero, and Nicholas a demigod. The mere 
question of Greece is a paltry pretence. 
It is in Greece that the Northern Archi- 
medes wishes to rest his lever, by means 
of which he hopes to push back prosperity 
and liberty in the western world. To this 
end the noble Lord is to be sacrificed ; 
but if he is to be sacrificed, I believe that 
you will light a flame in this country 
which will take all the plausibility of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, with 
the able assistance of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon, to prevent its having dan- 
gerous effects. I have said that Greece is 
a pretext, and I solemnly believe that a 
| wide-spread conspiracy has been organised 
to ruin the noble Lord—a conspiracy in 
which ex-Kings and ex-Ministers, Kings 
without crowns, and Ministers without 
places, have joined with Ministers with 
places, but, I had almost said, without 
characters. This conspiracy has its rami- 
| fications in various quarters, not only in 
the saloons of Paris, but in the boudoirs of 
London. It would seem as if the days of 
| the Fronde were about to be revived, for 
there are ladies in it who, emulating the 
Duchess de Longueville, have acquired a 
violent taste for politics as well as fashion, 
/and are all things to all men. These 
parties intrigue against the noble Lord as 
if he were another Mazarin, and hate him 
because he is the representative, in the 
eyes of Europe, of liberal opinions. Nor 
is what is technically called another place 


| quite free from these influences. Of what 


use is it to make a separate gallery for 
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foreign diplomatists when their sentiments 
are expounded under English exteriors ? 
When we hear men who have been Minis- 
ters, and expect to be so again, explain 
the rights of Englishmen as they have 
done, of what use setting a gallery apart 
for foreign diplomatists? Why, they are 
on the floor of that House, where they— 

« Explain their country’s dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day.” 

I ask you, will you permit the noble Lord 
to be put down by such means, by letters 
from *‘ our own correspondent,’ who, in 
company with Russian and French agents, 
has been decorated—I should have said 
degraded—with the Greek order of our 
Saviour for his services in writing letters 


to the Times? [** Order!’’] He has been | 


so decorated, but I am delighted to hear 
that old General Church has declared that 
he never will wear his decoration again in 
consequence of such degradation. I sup- 
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let them contemplate the consequences of 
their vote. Have they forgotten how they 
were treated before? Are they desirous 
that— 

“For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind-— 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered.” 
They may rest satisfied that the country is 
not yet ripe for them. ButI say, for one, 
that I would sooner see that party in power 
than that of the right hon. Baronet. I 
know what their measures are, but I ean- 
not trust or confide in the party headed by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth. I 
can trust to no party who, having support- 
ed the Government four years, turn round 
upon them in the fifth, when they think 
that Government is in the agonies of death, 
in the hope of mounting to fame, perchance 
to place, on their dead bodies. But I hear, 
Sir, there are men on this side of the House 
who seruple to support this Motion. I can 
scarcely understand how that is possible. I 





pose he considers now that, instead of the | cannot understand men who call themselves 
order of our Saviour, it should be called | liberal, who take the map of Europe in 
the order of Judas Iscariot. I think that | their hands, and consider the nature of our 
any man who has put his hand to such | relations with every country, having any 
letters, betraying the interests of his own! scruple about the vote they shall give on 
country, and humbling England in the) this question. 1 can understand that men 


sight of the world, is unworthy of either re- | who look mainly at the interest of some 


spect or honour. But I would have the) particular town or locality, and no farther, 
House to reflect on the consequence of the | may entertain doubts; but how the repre- 
vote they are about to give. Before the| sentative of great interests can have any 
consequence of that vote, the Greek ques- | doubt as to the vote he should give on this 
tion sinks into utter insignificance. It} occasion, I cannot conceive. I think war 
is not that we are about to vote confi-| may be a great calamity; but there are 
dence in the Ministry, or in the character | greater calamities than even war; and 
of our Minister for Foreign Affairs; in} one greater calamity would be to see 
my opinion we have far greater subjects | this country truckle to the schemes of 
to consider. We have heard nothing of} Austrian absolutism, or the genius of 
the commerce of the country. I say no-| Cossack domination. And sure | am 
thing about what may be deemed a mere’ that any man on this side of the House 
rhetorical claptrap, the honour of our flag; | voting against the hon. and learned 
but I would have hon. Gentlemen to re-| Member for Sheffield, will do much to 
flect before they vote a reversal of our! advance Cossack domination. For my 
foreign policy. We who have ships in| own part I have criticised, at the pro- 
every sea, and merchants at every port, per period, the policy of the noble Lord 
what will be their situation, if you vote a| the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
reversal of that policy which has hitherto | With regard to Portugal in 1847, I thought 
upheld them? Reverse the foreign policy the noble Lord wrong in that policy at the 
of this country, and your commerce is crip- | time, and think so still; but I will give no 
pled, and, as I conscientiously believe, the | half-pace fellowship to this Motion. I can- 
progress of civilisation retarded. There is not stop to criticise an unguarded or im- 
not a petty despot who will not peep from prudent word here or there, when I sce 
his hole and rejoice, not in the humiliation the interest of England at stake; and, 
of the noble Lord, but in the humiliation) Sir, I shall therefore support the Mo- 
of Great Britain. And I would address tion of the hon. and learned Member 
hon. Gentlemen who represent one real for Sheffield with pride and with plea- 
party in this country, and warn them of sure. 

the consequences of their vote. Ofcourse} Lorp J. MANNERS thanked the hon. 
they will vote against the noble Lord, but | and gallant Gentlemen for the disinterested 
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advice which he had addressed to the party 
with which he (Lord J. Manners) had the 
honour to be connected; but he feared the 
hon. and gallant Member would not have 
the gratification of finding it followed. He 
and his Friends found it impossible to 
share in the apprehension of Cossack do- 
mination, which seemed so much to dis- 
turb the hon. and gallant Member’s mind. 
If, however, Cossack domination were 
likely to prevail, it would arise from the 
English Government continuing to pursue 
that line of policy which the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary had chalked out—a 
line of policy which he was convinced did 
not tend to maintain the glory of this 
country, or to promote the peace of the 
world, and one against which he was there- 
fore prepared most conscientiously to regis- 
ter his vote. The House had been invited 
by the Mover of the Motion before them 
to declare that the foreign policy of the 
Government was calculated to secure the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, and 
would conduce to the maintenance of gene- 
ral peace. He was prepared to deny both 
of these propositions. Te could not think 


that the true way to maintain untarnished 
the honour and dignity of the Crown was, 
first to refuse the mediation of a powerful 


State, and then to submit to all which that 
State demanded. Nor did he believe that 
it was conducive in any respect to the 
promotion of our national interests, to fol- 
low at the same time the dictates of abso- 
lute Russia and Republican France. They 
had heard a great deal about the duty and 
the determination of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary to protect all British 
subjects against the insults and the ag- 
gressions of all foreign nations. Did the 
noble Lord put these principles into action 
for the protection of a British subject, 
when a poor negro sailor was subjected to 
the most atrocious tyranny at the hands 
of the officials of the United States of 
America? Ile wondered that, when the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield re- 
ferred to America, that the word did not 
blister his tongue. Why, it was not two 
months ago when the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary declared in this House 
that he could not, nor would not, protect 
the subjects of England against the ty- 
ranny of an American State. Here was 
the case of a man who contemplated no 
crime, was charged with no crime, and yet 
was seized out of a vessel sailing under 
the glorious badge of England. He was 
treated as a common malefactor, and 
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thrown into the common gaol of a seaport 
town in America. And this, too, was it 
pretended to be an unprecedented and soli- 
tary event, which never occurred before, 
and never might occur again? Not at all, 
The truth was, that the reverse was the 
case; but the noble Lord stated that, inas- 
much as that English subject had suffered 
only from the municipal law of one parti- 
cular State, all English subjects of the 
description in question must henceforth 
continue to be, as they had hitherto re- 
mained, liable to unjust and cruel impri- 
sonment. But was it only from republican 
America that the noble Lord was content 
to put up with such indignities? They 
had been told that part of the odium which 
the noble Lord had incurred was to be at- 
tributed to his ready acceptance of the 
French Republic. Why, no sooner had 
that republic been established, than a 
quiet and industrious body of English sub- 
jects resident there had been despoiled of 
their goods, forcibly expelled from their 
homes, and forced penniless and friendless 
to this country, to solicit, and to solicit in 
vain, for justice at the hands of this Go- 
vernment, against the French Republic. 
Did the noble Lord, on that occasion, make 
use of his power—of his fleets? No, there 
was a subscription—the sufferers were sent 
to the Antipodes; and yet, in the face of 
such instances as these, they were told 
that the policy of the noble Lord was, to 
secure universally the rights of the Eng- 
lish people in foreign countries, and to 
maintain untarnished the honour of the 
British flag. But the vote to which the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
wished the House to come, was based upon 
the assumption that it would reply to the 
vote on the other side, already pronounced 
in another place. He would be allowed to 
ask, whether, narrowed to this simple 
point, they could say that the policy of 
Government, so far as Greece was con- 
cerned, was conducive to the maintenance 
of peace, or to the preservation untarnished 
of the honour and dignity of the Crown ? 
Ife denied both propositions. He did not 
think that the result of the Greek business 
was such as to enable the House to con- 
gratulate themselves upon it; and he did 
not think that the method taken to obtain 
justice for English subjects was the course 
caleulated to raise England in the eyes of 
the world. But they were told that the 
quarrel with France originated in acci- 
dental circumstances. What were these ? 
They would be found to be two: first, the 
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delay which characterised the proceedings 
of the noble Lord at a critical point ; and, 
secondly, the somewhat incomprehensible 
perversity with which Mr. Wyse declined 
to accept the original proposition of the 
French Envoy at Athens. It was a curi- 
ous coincidence, that a delay of ten days 
should twice prove so fatal to the policy of 
the noble Lord. In 1847, the French 
Government, for the purpose of preventing 
an unfortunate civil war in Switzerland, 
proposed, on the 6th of November, to have 
recourse to the mediation of the noble 
Lord. Of that proposal no notice was 
taken for ten clear days—that delay caus- 
ing the fall of Lucerne, and all the pro- 
scriptions and atrocities which followed it. 
The same thing was, as he hinted, re- 
peated in 1850. In April last, the noble 
Lord again suffered ten days to elapse be- 
tween the receipt of the proposition made 
by the French Ambassador and the answer 
given to it; and the result was, the ulti- 
mate rejection of the friendly oftices of 
France, the outrages committed in Greece, 
the disturbances of our relations with the 


Great Powers of Eastern Europe, and the | 
quarrel with the French Republic. He had | 


stated that the second accidental cause of the 
present state of things was the incomprehen- 
sible pertinacity with which Mr. Wyse de- 
clined to accede to the proposal of the French 
Minister at Athens. He had carefully exa- 
mined the despatches upon this part of the 
subject, and he thought that he had dis- 
covered a clue to Mr. Wyse’s conduct. 
All through the negotiations Mr. Wyse 
appeared to be averse or afraid to allow 
the matter to be transferred for settlement 
from Athens to Paris or London. He be- 


lieved that this fecling was at the root of | 


Mr. Wyse’s unwillingness to receive Baron 
Gros’ propositions; and the policy which 
caused this feeling was crowned with suc- 
eess—for French mediation was thereby 
frustrated. No reference was made to 
London or Paris, and Mr. Wyse had the 
honour of terminating the affair himself— 
the outrage upon Greece was committed, 
and the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had an opportunity of declaring 
that his Colleague was not the Minister of 
France. Well, he admitted that the noble 
Lord was not the Minister of France; but 
if he were, he could have done nothing 
more calculated to extend French influence 
in the Mediterranean than that which he 
had performed ; while as to Russia—he 
put it to any Gentleman on either side of 
the House, whether any line of policy could 
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be better suited to promote the extension 
of Russian influence in the East, than that 
course which the noble Lord had actually 
adopted? But was it only those who ordi- 
narily dissented from the policy of the 
noble Lord who took this view of the pre- 
sent case? There was a remarkable pas- 
sage in one of Mr. Wyse’s despatches, 
which ought to teach Gentlemen opposite 
that Cossack domination was far from being 
opposed by the behaviour of the noble 
Lord. Mr. Wyse, writing to the noble 
Lord, said— 

“ Greece must seck another support more con- 
formable to her real objects and interests than 
England. ‘he time is fast approaching when 
Greece must look towards Constantinople, and 


the natural leader to such an object is Russia, and 
not England.” 


That was the natural view to adopt, and 
he could not doubt but that the most sedu- 
lous efforts would be made to spread and 
foster that opinion in the minds of the 
people of Greece. After what had been 
said of the cruelties perpetrated upon two 
Ionians, the House would hardly be pre- 
pared to learn that the claims for repara- 
tion and compensation for these alleged 
cruelties, formed no portion of the demand 
against Greece. But the fact was that 
these Ionian tradesmen, with their wrongs, 
had been introduced simply in order to ex- 
cite a sympathy and prepare the way for 
monstrous and exaggerated claims which 
were really put in. There was one point 
connected with this Greek business, how- 
ever, which he did not think had been 
sufficiently touched upon; but when they 
were told that the policy of the noble Lord 
tended to promote the peace of the world, 
they ought not to pass over without mature 
examination that conduct in relation to the 
seizure of the islands of Cervi and Sa- 
pienza. What were the facts relating to 
our claims upon these islands? For seyeral 
years no mention of our alleged rights had 
been made. The Greek authority had 
been established in both islands. In Sep- 
tember, 1849, however, Admiral Parker 
was ordered to proceed thither at once, to 
dispossess the Greek officials, and to take 
possession. in Her Majesty’s name, of the 
islands in question, no intimation of this 
order having been conveyed to either of 
the two protesting Powers, France or Rus- 
sia. The fleet accordingly sailed, but that 
magnificent demonstration against Cossack 
domination failed, in consequence either of 
Admiral Parker not having time to per- 
form, or in consequence of his forgetting, 
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at the last moment, the orders of the noble 


prudence to determine upon suspending | 
these orders, which, had they been acted | 
upon, would, in all probability, have led to 
a European war. 


despatches were sent from St. Peters- | 


burgh. They produced their due effect 
upon the noble Lord; and after their re- | 
ceipt, nothing could be more conciliatory 
than the representations which our Minister 


in Russia was charged to make to the So- | 


vereign to whom he was aceredited. Lord 
Bloomfield was told to assure Count Nes- 


selrode that Her Majesty’s Government | 
was ready to listen to any arguments by | 


which it could be shown that these islands 


belonged to Greece before any steps were | 
But if it was right | 


taken to seize them. 
in Her Majesty’s Government to listen at- 
tentively to any argument which the Greek 


Government might allege in favour of their | 


claim to these islands, let him ask how was 
it that the same attentive consideration | 
was not given to these arguments before | 
orders to seize these islands were sent out, 
and before the note of Count Nesselrode, 
couched in such vehement language, was 
received ? Mr. Wyse, carrying out the now 


pacific policy of the noble Lord, assured 
M. Persiany, the Russian Minister at 
Athens, that Russian rights would be re- | 
spected, and that no decision would be | 
taken on the subject of this territorial | 


question till she was made acquainted with 


it. But this declaration—this assurance | 
to M. Persiany—was given to that diplo- | 


matist six months after positive orders lad 
been issued to Admiral Parker to take pos- 
session of these islands. After what passed 
last night on the subject of Switzerland, it 
was with great difficulty that he ventured to 
say anything on that subject. Awaiting 


the explanation which the noble Lord would | 
no doubt give, he would say nothing more 
on the subject to which these explanations | 
would have immediate reference, than to | 
point out, by way of illustration of the | 


manner in which the Greck business was 
conducted, the unfortunate and unhappy 


delay which the noble Lord was the ocea- | 


sion of in 1847, when France offered her 
mediation, together with England, Austria, 
and Prussia, to prevent the civil war that 
was then on the eve of breaking out in 
Switzerland. The House would remember 


that ten days elapsed before the noble | 1 


Lord would acknowledge the receipt of | 
that offer of mediation; “and when he did 
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| acknowledge it, ten days more were cop. 
Lord. The fact was, that Admiral Parker | 
and Mr. Wyse had the wisdom and the | 
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sumed in starting difficulties and in sug. 
gesting alterations in the terms. At last 
the noble Lord signed the note, and sent it 
to Mr. Peel, to be presented to the Diet 
at Lucerne. Now, upon this subject the 


In the meantime, angry | hon. and gallant Member for Middlesex 


told them that the publication of M, 
| d’Hausonville contained many untruths, 
| That might be so, or it might not. He 
| wished that the hon. and gallant Member 
| had given instances, or had given the au- 
thorities on which he spoke. But, in 
addition to the remarkable passage which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon quoted last night, they learned from 
M. Bois le Compte, that he had a commu- 
nication with Mr. Peel on the subject of 
the note, and that Mr. Peel told him if he 
could show him the despatch of Lord Pal- 
| merston he would think, like him, that he 
had no choice—that he could not consent 
to show the note he had received—that he 
| would rather resign than do so. Pending 
the explanation which he expected the 
noble Lord to give of these extraordinary 
| statements, he would say nothing more on 
‘that subject; but giving the noble Lord 
| eredit for the purest intentions to preserve 
the peace of Switzerland, and in prevent- 
ing a dominant and a tyrant majority from 
overbearing and violating the rights of a 
| noble minority—giving the noble Lord ere- 
dit for all this, “still “he would say that, 
finding in two remarkable instances the 
delay of the noble Lord had operated with 
so much illi—so much injustice—and, in 
the case of Switzerland, with so much 
cruelty and oppression—he did not think 
that our foreign policy, conducted in such 
a manner, was a policy conducive to the 
honour and dignity of England, or caleu- 
lated to promote the peace of the world. 
Let it never be forgotten that in Switzer- 
land occurred the first blaze, which soon 
afterwards spread over the whole of Eu- 
rope. Let it never be forgotten that the 
French Government appealed to the noble 
Lord long before he so tardily accepted 
their proposals of mediation; and when 
' Berlin and Vienna lost no time in acceding 
to the proposals of France, it was the 
‘noble Lord who caused the delay which 
ended so disastrously for Switzerland. He 
knew some persons persons said that the 
majority in Switzerland was a liberal ma- 
jority. and he supposed the hon. and gal- 
ant Member for Middlesex would defend 
the actions of that liberal majority. If it 
were true that the great object of an 
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English Foreign Minister was to set up 
liberal institutions abroad, and to promote 
the spread of free institutions, let him ask 
had the result in Switzerland—had the 
result in Italy—had the result anywhere 
been such as to cause the hon. and gallant 
Member to rejoice in the policy he had 
espoused ? In Switzerland the first acts 
of this triumphant and tyrannical majority 
were of so atrocious a nature as to call for 
the decided remonstrances of that able, 
experienced, and veteran diplomatist who 
was sent out by the noble Lord to succeed 
Mr. Peel—he meant Sir Stratford Can- 
ning—and to induce him to say, in writing 
to the noble Lord, that he found his advice 
disregarded and his position untenable; 
that some Members of the Government per- 
haps meant well, but that the others were 
entirely under the domination of the clubs. 
Proscription followed proscription. The 
Sisters of Charity, whose lives were de- 
yoted to the benefit and the consolation of 
their fellow-creatures, were brutally and 
ignominously turned out of their homes. 
The independent rights of sovereign can- 
tons, which the noble Lord was the first to 
vindicate in 1832, were violated and set at 
nought. The monks of St. Bernard, 
against whom ro man had written a word 
of complaint—men who had devoted their 
lives to save the lives of their fellow-crea- 
tures—these men were persecuted and 
driven from their country; and that was 
the manner in which liberal principles were 
promoted, in which free institutions were 
established, in which the right of private 
judgment was encouraged by this triumph- 
ant liberal tyranny. But the noble Lord 
in declining in the first instance the 
friendly offers of France for a mediation 
for the purpose of preventing a civil war 
in Switzerland, alluded to the great diffi- 
culty which the English Court invariably 
found when it endeavoured to interfere in 
the affairs of foreign countries. He knew 
not how far that might be the ease in 
Switzerland; but he did think if hon. Gen- 
tlemen turned their eyes across the Alps, 
they would discover that the noble Lord 
had experienced no great or insurmount- 
able difficulty in interfering in the affairs 
of the countries there. Whatever the 
House might think of the noble Lord’s 
partial and most uncalled-for interference 
in the affairs of Austria and Naples, he 
would do the noble Lord the justice to say 
that he was zealously and ably backed up 
by his agents in Turin and elsewhere. 
Throughout the voluminous blue books 
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which had been published on the Sardinian 
affairs, hon. Gentlemen would hardly be 
able to lay their hands on one despatch of 
Mr. Abereromby, in which they would not 
find the tone of a keen and determined 
partisan—of a man anxious and willing to 
do everything in his power to secure a 
triumph to the cause of an unjust invasion 
of a neighbouring territory by Charles Al- 
bert of Sardinia. The noble Lord at first 
declared, indeed, that he wished to act the 
part of a calm spectator; and when Lord 
Ponsonby wrote to him from Vienna, sta- 
ting that the affairs of Austria were in- 
volved in great, and he feared insurmount- 
able, difficulties, and suggesting that Eng- 
lish mediation might be successful in sav- 
ing the Austrian empire, and in preserving 
the peace of Europe, the noble Lord said 
that till he was called on by both the con- 
tending parties, England would maintain a 
strict and rigid neutrality. But when they 
turned to the despatches of Mr. Aber- 
cromby, did they find anything like strict 
impartiality preserved in them? They 
were told by the noble Lord that he did 
not wish to separate Austria from her 
Lombardian territories; but they found 
Mr. Abercromby sitting peaceably at Turin, 
whilst the Sardinian Chamber was discuss- 
ing the annexation—yes, annexation was 
the phrase—of Lombardy to Sardinia; and 
he found that Mr. Abercromby did nothing 
whatever in the way of remonstrance. Oh, 
but then they were told that Mr. Aber- 
cromby was ordered to remonstrate against 
the proposed invasion of Austrian Lom- 
bardy by Sardinia—and that Lord Minto 
was told to warn the King of Sardinia 
that England would highly disapprove of his 
conduct. But he found Mr. Abercromby, 
long after the invasion took place, with 
his eyes shut to the rights of Austrians, 
so long as their opponents seemed on 
the eve of triumphing —he found Mr. 
Abereomby writing in the coolest man- 
ner, and giving the most minute detail 
of the debates in the Chamber at Turin 
respecting the annexation of Lombardy, 
and writing to the noble Lord that he 
was happy to inform him that, after an 
animated debate, the question of annexa- 
tion was finally settled by an affirmative 
vote of 127 to 7. Where was his remon- 
strance against the unheard-of injustice of 
this proceeding? Was Mr. Abereromby 
ordered to leave Turin within 24 hours ? 
Was the English fleet ordered to blockade 
Genoa, in order to secure a diversion in 
fayour of our ancient ally? No such 
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thing. Throughout the debate the same 
language was preserved; and when they 
found the reverses of the invader occurred, 
they found Mr. Abercromby writing—not 
that he was happy to say that the cause of 
our ally was triumphant, and that the in- 
vaders had met with a merited chastise- 
ment, but that it was with regret he had 
to announce that the Sardinian troops were 
compelled to retreat to the banks of the 
Oglio. And when the noble Lord received 
that intelligence, he directed Mr. Aber- 
cromby to proceed to Alessandria to com- 
fort, he presumed, the defeated monarch, 
and to offer to Charles Albert the good 
offices of England. Nay, he found further 
that when Mr. Abereromby proceeded on 
his task, he told the King of Sardinia 
that the sentiments of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, were in sympathy with his own. 
What Mr. Abercromby might be justified 
in saying, on the part of the noble Lord 


and the Government, he could not presume | 
to assert; but, when Mr. Abercromby 
stated that the sympathies of the honest 
and justice-loving people of England went 
along with Charles Albert, then he (Lord 
J. Manners) did say that Mr. Abereromby 
had calumniated the people of England. 


Doubtless it would be a great consolation 
to Charles Albert that in the hour of his 
distress he should receive the sympathies 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but he 
strongly suspected that it was something 
more substantial than these sympathies 


that he relied on when he commenced his | 
The fate of that 


ill-starred expedition. 
unfortunate monarch might almost be seen 
to have been predicted in the lines of our 
great moralist :— 


“ The bold Sardinian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Cxsarian power, 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms receive his sway ; 

Short sway! fair Austria spreads her mournful 
charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms ; 

From hill to hill the beacons rousing blaze 

Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise ; 

The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 

With all the sons of ravage crowd the war ; 

The baffled prince in honour’s flatt’ring bloom 

Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 

Ilis foes’ derision, and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame.” 


When Charles Albert went to seck his! 


grave in a foreign land, he believed that 
His Majesty’s death-bed was not much | 
consoled by the reflection that he had | 
with him the sincere sympathy of the noble 
Lord, and the alleged sympathy of the 
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English people. They were always told 
that in all their endeavours to excite the 
people against their governors, it was the 
cause of the people that was advocated, 
and that liberal institutions might be es. 
tablished, and the blessings of freedom 
diffused, throughout the land. But it 
was a remarkable circumstance, so far as 
the Austrians in Italy were concerned, 
that the feelings of the people were in fa- 
vour of their legitimate Sovereign—that 
their sympathies were not with Charles Al- 
bert, the invader, but with the Emperor of 
Austria. Mr. Abercromby admitted this 
in a letter to the noble Lord, when he 
said—‘* And you must remember that the 
provinces have shown very little enthusi- 
asm, and no public spirit whatever in the 
eause.’’ And Lord Ponsonby told the 
noble Lord that all his information led him 
to believe that when the Austrian army 
entered Milan they were received as the 
| vindieators of right, as the promoters of 
peace, as the maintainers of the happiness 
of the people, and not as the oppressors, 
And Lord Ponsonby again, in another re- 
markable letter, stated that ‘the pea- 
santry and farmers of the Milanese dis- 
trict had received with delight the Aus- 
| trian army; that they rejoiced to see them 
|as their friends and protectors again.” 
When Charles Albert was successful there 
was no disposition for mediation; but when 
unsuccessful, the noble Lord took upon 
himself the part of a mediator, and the 
noble Viscount sought then to secure for 
Charles Albert by diplomacy that which 
Ilis Majesty had failed to gain for himself 
|in the field; and after Austria had accept- 
ed his mediation the noble Lord grudged 
no time, grudged no ingenuity, in endeav- 
|ouring to persuade Austria that she never 
could retain the Italian provinces. But 
the part of a prophet was no better played 
by the noble Lord than the part of an 
abettor of insurrection, or the part of a 
mediator. There was not a despatch from 
the noble Lord or from Mr. Abercromby 
which was not filled with predictions that 
it would be impossible for Austria to 
rule again over Italy, and that, for the 
sake of Austria herself, she ought to be 
| too glad to yield up the Lombard provinces 
to her neighbours; and even when the 
valour, the loyalty, and the discipline of 








|the Austrian general and the Austrian 


troops had rolled back the invasion, the 
noble Lord wrote to Lord Ponsonby, that 
Austria must not be so blind and infatuated 
as to think that the military occupation of 
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Lombardy was synonymous with Austrian 
rule in these provinces. That was the in- 
variable language of the noble Lord and 


his agents throughout the whole attempt | 


at mediation. Well, but what had been 
the result? Austria was not to be so 
scared out of her prey; and when they 
were told that this policy was calculated 
to maintain the glory of England, he could 
only say that he quoted with more appro- 
bation the answer that was given by the 
Austrian Minister to language of this kind. 
Prince Schwarzenberg, on being appealed 
to, returned this gallant and noble answer:— 


“That it would be better for Austria to perish 
with arms in her hands, than to admit such pro- 
positions, and that if Austria were attacked in 
Lombardy by the neighbouring Powers, they 
would meet with resistance the most deter- 
mined.” 

And thus ended the attempt to wrest, 
by diplomatic threats and menaces, the 
possession of Lombardy from Austria, 
What has been the result? Were there in- 
terminable disputesor implicable hostilities? 
Had they heard of any menaces of civil 
war throughout Lombardy? It was true 
they were told that the King of Sardinia 
found himself in an uncomfortable position, 
and that a Peer of England, one of those 
who by his vote, it was said, had contri- 
buted to tarnish the honour of his country, 
had preserved the second city of that 
Monarch’s dominions from being destroyed 
by the violence of an infuriated mob; but 
did they hear that Austria was likely again 
to be disturbed in Italy? They were not 
told that the feelings of the people of Lom- 
bardy were such as to threaten another in- 
surrection. 
under the sway of the wise and paternal 
Government of Austria. [ Cries of “ Oh, 


oh ] He would tell those hon. Gentle- | 


men who cried ‘‘ Oh, oh,” that he would 
venture to make this propheey—that when- 
ever it might please the new King of Sar- 
dinia, or any other King, Power, or poten- 
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The people were satisfied | 
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try. But when he appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat near him, and who repre- 
sented in an especial manner the manufac- 
turing districts of the country, let him ask 
what had been the results, in a commercial 
point of view, of our fomenting insurrec- 
What had been 
the practical commercial result of the in- 
vasion of the Italian Peninsula? Here, 
again, he would quote from no partial au- 
thority—he would not quote from Gentle- 
men sitting on his right hand—but he would 
appeal to that organ which was understood 
to represent the wishes, and he feared he 
must say sometimes the prejudices, of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite: — 

“ The tariff of Lucca, through which Parma and 
Modena used to be supplied with English goods, 
was 10 per cent ad valorem for cottons and linens 
previous to the liberal attempt of Charles Albert, 
12 per cent for woollens, and for cotton twist about 
74 per ewt. In Tuseany, the fiscal dues were lit- 
tle more than nominal, But now the Austrian 
tariffs were substituted for the Italian tariffs, so 
that cotton paid 2s. 4d., and cotton twist 1/. 10s. 
per ewt., and so on in proportion.” 

He thought, therefore, that English com- 
merce could hardly be said to have gained 
much by the Italian policy of the noble 
Lord. A newspaper writer, summing up 
the results of this wonderful policy, said— 

“The result would be that Piedmont herself 
would be forced into the Austrian Zollverein, 
which would thus be extended from the furthest 
cape in Sicily to the confines of Saxony.” 


Ile wished the representatives of the manu- 
facturing districts joy of these magnificent 
results, which, under the guidance of the 
noble Lord, they had achieved ; and after 
the appeal that had been made to them, on 
competent authority he had no doubt, by a 
writer in the Daily News, he trusted they 
would be found to record their votes in 
favour of a policy which, commencing in 
injustice, ended by stretching the restric- 
tive tariff of Austria from the furthest cape 
in Sicily to the confines of Saxony. He 
had thus endeavoured, he trusted with no 


tate, to invade the Italian dominions of | acerbity of tone, to express the opinion 
Austria, they would find neither encourage- | which he honestly and conscientiously en- 


ment nor support from the Lombard po- 
pulation of the provinces. 
gallant Member who spoke last told them 


} 
i 
i 


tertaincd on some of those great questions 


The hon. and , which had been submitted to their notice. 


He would forbear to touch on the question 


that the House should show that it was not of Portugal, in which by the way he found 
indifferent to the claims of the commerce of that he was at the time a zealous follower 


England. He agreed with him. 
most important that this House, represent- 


It was of the hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 


now become such a fervid eulogist of the 


ing the great industrial people of England, | noble Lord. Neither would he touch upon 
should not be indifferent to the foreign | the Spanish Marriage question, though the 
poliey of the Government, which might! noble Lord would hardly appeal to either 
seriously affect the commerce of the coun- | in proof of the success of his foreign policy. 
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He put these considerations before the 
House as reasons which induced him to 
take an opposite view from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Middlesex, and because 
he believed that neither the honour nor the 
dignity of the Crown of England could be 
maintained by a policy of this nature, nor 
could the peace of the world be long main- 
tained if it were continued to be pursued. 
He had no confidence in that policy which 
now bullied a weak State or now submitted 
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named—no definite period was referred to; 
and, to increase the difficulty, in the speech 
itself of his hon. and learned Friend—able, 
as he admitted it to have been, and in 
which, to a great extent, he himself con. 
curred—they were invited to go back to 
the year 1830 for evidence and arguments 
in favour of this policy. But they well 
knew, at the same time, that the object 
and aim of this resolution was, to neutral. 
ise the effects produced on the minds of 





to a powerful State—which at one moment | the people and of the Governments of fo. 
declined all mediation and interference | reign States, by the unjust and un-English 
when its good offices were required, and | vote of the House of Lords. They knew 
‘at another moment inflicted those good| that there was strong reason to believe 
offices upon a reluctant Government—| that the ground on which the Ministry had 
which at one moment made an extravagant | been attacked in another place, though 
and exorbitant claim for compensation | professedly relating to their measures with 
upon a defenceless State, and at another | regard to Greece, was one derived from 
moment declined to apply for redress to a| the whole course and current of their po- 
powerful State. Such a policy seemed in|licy in the Levant since February 24, 
his view to be neither consistent with the | 1848. He, therefore, complained of being 
honour nor the dignity of the country, nor called upon to give a vote on the resolu- 
would it tend to secure for England that tion now before the House, when he knew 
position among the nations of the world | that that vote—if there was any force in 
which it had hitherto so proudly maintain- | words, or any strength in language—must 
ed. He did not think that by exciting | be meaningless. They were not asked to 
against England the indignation of civilised | affirm this—that since the period when the 
Europe they would promote the honour of | late troubles of Europe began, in 1848, 
the country, or conduce to the peace of | the conduct of the Government had been, 
the world. | on the whole, just and honourable. They 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that in the diffi-| were invited to go back into the unde- 
culty in which he must confess he found | fined past, and to affirm that the policy 
himself placed in respect of the vote he|of the English Government, in whatever 
should give on the Motion before the}hands placed, had been wise, honour- 
House, it was at all events some conso- | able, and English. He could not say 
lation to him to know that that difficulty | that ; — neither could he, as to every 
was shared by other hon. Members. It) particular, assert the contrary. At pre- 
was not that he was apprehensive of the | sent, therefore, he found it very difficult 
consequences of a vote. In making up/|to give any vote at all on this question; 
his mind as to what vote he should give | and he regretted this, because wishing to 
on any question in that House, such a | deal in a spirit of fair play with a Minister 
thing as apprehension for the conse-| whose foreign policy, inherited from the 
quences of his vote was the last consider- | Minister that had preceded him, he (Mr. 
ation that had ever occurred to him; but it | Anstey) had had occasion to condemn, and 
was that the terms in which the resolution | which policy he did still unfeignedly con- 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- | demn—and not wishing, in the language 
ber for Sheffield was clothed were so gene- | of Strafford, to ‘* bring up their good deeds” 
ral—so susceptible of a variety of conflict- against the Government, and to ‘ punish 
ing interpretations—that he confessed he; them even for those’’—he should have 
was, when he considered the terms of this | desired to have been enabled to give an 
Motion, met by the preliminary difficulty honest vote in favour of their post-revolu- 
of scarcely being able to understand it. | tionary policy. It was not that he had 
But they were, however, called upon to anything to retract. On the contrary, he 
give their approbation to the foreign policy took the present opportunity to remind the 
of Her Majesty’s Government, because the | House that he had in his place on a former 
principles on which that policy had hitherto | oceasion passed in review the acts and 
been conducted were such as had tended to | deeds of the Government of this country 
insure the honour of the Crown and the peace | towards Poland, Turkey, Persia, China, 
of the world. No Ministry in particular was | Central Asia; and, in fine, the whole course 
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of their foreign policy from 1830 to 1848, | 
and condemned it; and he begged to be un- 
derstood now to reiterate that condemna- 
tion. But it was that that policy was 
now changed. He was bound to state 
that—on what inspiration he knew not, | 
nor did he seek to be informed—the fo- 
reign policy of this Government had, since 
the time of difficulty began—namely, since 
February, 1848—been such as the resolu- | 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend de- 
scribed it; and if that were the neces- 
sary meaning of this resolution, he should , 
at once be prepared to test the sincerity of | 
his conviction by the publicity of his vote, | 
and that vote he should give upon it. But 
inno case could he vote against it. He} 
knew what men a hostile vote on this re- 
solution would result in placing in power, | 
and, knowing this, he must say that in the | 
interest of those foreign countries whose | 
claims he had so often, however humbly, | 
defended, and though he could not aftirm | 
positively that he had confidence in the 
foreign policy of the present Government 
—he could at least thus far say, that he 
was most essentially and determinedly 
opposed to the policy of those probable 
successors of the present Ministers—poli- 
ticians who had, both there and elsewhere, 
advocated the extradition of honourable 
and patriotic men—to foreign despots, and 
the first act of whose administration would 
very probably be the betrayal of the brave 
Hungarian refugees who had sought shel- | 
ter at Constantinople to the barbarous | 
vengeance of the Czar of Muscovy. He 
had no sympathy with a policy that would | 
stifle the ery of liberty in the Italian Pe- | 
ninsula, or attempt to check the Hunga- | 
rians and Poles in their glorious efforts to | 
raise the standard of independence in tlie land 
of their birth. But he had yet another mo- 
tive. It was in the spirit of fair play to the 
Foreign Minister—to the noble Lord—and 
not because he had confidence in his policy, 
that he now came forward to render him | 
the testimony of an independent Member 
of Parliament, that, on ene and all of the 
recent passages of his policy, and as to 
which he had of late been made the sub- 
ject of much obloquy, his opinion was that 
he had sinned more on the side of mo- 
deration than of excess. And therefore 
he appealed with confidence to the justice 
and generosity of every Member of that 
House not to misconstrue his motives and 
his speech. His noble Friend who had just 
sat down had opened new ground that 
night. He had asked them to come to ad 
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decision—for his speech was equivalent to 
such a challenge—he had asked them to 
come toa decision to the effect that the 
measures of the Foreign Minister—not in 
Greece but in Italy—had been such as 
were inconsistent with the honour of the 
Crown, and calculated to endanger, rather 
than to preserve, the peace of the world. 
Now, he would say that the noble Lord the 
Member for Colchester had opened this as 
new ground that night; because he could 
not think that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon had done more than 
merely point the way to that discussion 
which the noble Lord had entered into. 
They had heard much from the noble 
Lord on the subject to which he referred. 
They had had passages from blue books 
that had been on their table for the last 
two years, but which had never yet been 
the subject of controversy within those 
walls, though they well knew the nature 
of their contents, on the question of 
Italy and her troubles. But to what did 
all that amount? Why, when a slight 
deficiency in the statement of the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester and of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon had been supplied, it would come 
to this—that our so much condemned 
diplomatic interposition in the affairs of 
Italy had been made inevitable by the 
course of events which had resulted in a 
war, and a war that threatened to be 
a general and a lasting one; and that 
our Minister, not having the spirit of pro- 
phecy, and not being able to see that that 
war would be so soon put an end to, did give 
to all parties those counsels that did at 
that time appear most calculated to contri- 
bute to a speedy and honourable peace. 
But the noble Lord’s statement presented 
a deficiency, and he begged to supply it. The 


‘noble Lord had omitted the Prince of Den- 


mark from the tragedy of Hamlet—the 


| part of the Pope in the great drama of Italy. 


The present Pope, notwithstanding his 


‘recent departure from the enlightened 
policy with which he had commenced his 


reign, was one of the most liberal, able, 
disinterested, and patriotic sovereigns in 
Europe. On his accession to power— 
which took place in the shortest conclave 
and in the purest election that marked 
an elevation to the pontifical chair since the 
days of St. Peter—he found his dominions 
—he found the patrimony of St. Peter— 
on the eve of destruction, thanks to the 
principles of constitutional law which, un- 
der Austrian influence, had been given to 
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the people by the Pontiff who had sat in 
the pontifical chair since 1815. The pre- 
sent Pope at once sought the assistance of 
those about him to put an end to the nui- 
sance of foreign influence, and to remove 
abuses, in doing which he did not shrink from 
parting with some portions of his temporal 
prerogatives. He proclaimed an amnesty, 
he excluded from office persons known to 
be the profligate and traitorous slaves of 
foreign influence, he sent Cardinal della 
Genga to the Castle of St. Angelo, and took 
the preliminary steps to form a constitu- 
tion. Ferrara, acity on the frontier of the 
Papal States, it would be recollected, was 
seized by the Austrians, and great was 
the excitement thereby produced through- 
out all Italy. In this state of things our 
Government found itself obliged, by a 
sense of duty—he would not say to the 
cause of freedom in Italy—even to our 
national honour, as one of the guaranteeing 
Powers of the Treaty of Vienna, to pro- 
test against these scandalous aggressions; 
and they all knew what was the answer of 
Austria. It was by threatening further 
encroachments in another quarter. Charles 
Albert, as the Duke of Savoy, had shown 
a disposition to imitate the Pope, and 
even to go further and grant that con- 
stitution which in the Pontifical States 
was only under discussion. Charles Al- 
bert, therefore, had long been regarded 
by Austria with the same jealousy as that 
with which they regarded the Pope ; and 
Prince Metternich had even attempted to 
compel his imbecile parent, Charles Felix, 
to alter the succession, and declare the 
Duchess of Modena heir to the throne, to 
the exclusion of his own son. Charles 
Felix, however, refused to do so unjust an 
act, and Austria was obliged to acknow- 
ledge a prince imbued though he was so 
deeply with constitutional principles. The 
Austrian Government, however, intimated 
that they ‘‘ acquiesced in his accession on 
condition that he did not depart from the 
policy of Charles Felix.”” That was 
surely a cool and arrogant assumption, 
considering that the kingdom of Charles 
Albert was an independent State; and it 
was not submitted to. Charles Albert on 
his accession lost not an hour in creating 
and disciplining that army ‘which, in 
these recent days, despite its latest dis- 
asters, had achieved so many laurels in 
well-foughten fields. The events that took 
place in Italy were often said to have been 
copied second-hand from those of France. 
Gentlemen pretend that they were the mere 
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fruits of the seed sown on the 24th of 
February in the blood-stained streets of 
Paris. But that was not the fact. The 
movement was begun in the Pontificate, 
in the heart of Italy, in the city of Rome, 
and had spread to the north of Italy, be- 
fore a shot was fired on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary in the streets of Paris. The 
charter of the constitution was granted by 
Charles Albert on the 10th February, 
weeks before there had been a thought 
of revolution in France. In this state 
of affairs our Foreign Secretary was 
called upon to interfere; but against 
whom ?—against what constitutional mo- 
narch ? Was it against the maintenance 
of order? On the contrary, it was against 
the interference of Austria in Italy, by 
which disorder had been everywhere estab- 
lished, and against Austria crossing her 
southern boundary and taking possession 
of an Italian city. But what was the 
nature of the interference? The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary limited his 
protest to the intimation that, ‘if Austria 
ventured to interfere to check the progress 
of reform in Italy—a State which did not 
belong to her—such a course would not 
be regarded by England with indifference.” 
No Gentleman in that House would, he 
thought, venture to say that the noble 
Lord’s duty would have been discharged 
had he said less. If the noble Lord had 
gone beyond that, and had intimated to 
Charles Albert that he might rely on the 
aid of an English fleet or an English army, 
he would only have done that duty more 
effectually, and in a manner more becom- 
ing the Minister of a great and first-rate 
Power. The noble Lord is not, however, 
censured for that, but for going even so 
far as he did. That was to say, that if 
the Earl of Aberdeen and Lord Stanley 
had been in power, our interference would 
have taken place to put down the consti- 
tution of February, granted by the King 
to Sardinia, and with it all hopes of con- 
stitutional government in every State in 
Italy. When the revolution of March 
broke out, and the Austrians were driven 
out of Lombardy—when a Provisional Go- 
vernment was created there by the act of 
the people—Charles Albert was invited 
by that Government to recognise its in- 
dependence. Mindful of the past, soli- 
citous for the future, fearing that, if the 
invitation were refused by him, it would be 
made to France, and that then a French 
army would soon be seen at the sum- 
mit of the Alps, Charles Albert had to con- 
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sider whether he should treat with this | mination of the Turkish Government not 
Provisional Government as an independent | to do violence to the laws of hospitality— 
State. Vattel and all the jurists laid it | the constitutional laws of their country— 
down, that when a Government was in | and to give up the Hungarian refugees to the 
abeyance, a foreign Power might treat | merciless will of the despot who demanded 
with either of the contending parties as them. The noble Lord would have been 
representing the State; and, under the | wanting in his duty if he had not inter- 
circumstances of the case, Charles Albert | fered immediately, and accordingly he at 





did no more than he had a right to do by 
every acknowledged principle of interna- 
tional law; and his only motive was the 
honourable one of wishing to assist his 
countrymen in putting down that domina- 
tion to which his and their weakness had 
compelled them for so many years to sub- 
mit, and regaining that for which their an- 
eestors had struggled for so many centu- 
ries, and which God and nature had des- 
tined for them—namely, that Italy, their 
common country, should be a free, united, 
and independent State. Charles Albert fail- 
ed, and, though overwhelmed with disas- 
ters, certainly not with dishonour, and now, 
at this time of day, the memory of this 
unfortunate king, a martyr to his struggles 
to free his country from a foreign yoke, 
was exposed to ridicule in the British 
House of Commons, and the Minister of 
England who dared to sympathise with him 
in the day of his misfortune, and to com- 
municate to him that sympathy, was now 
stigmatised and taunted with having there- 
by derogated from our national honour. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon in like manner had called on the 
House to refuse this vote of confidence 
on account of the best passage in the 
policy of the Foreign Office since 1848 
—namely, in respect to what took place 
in the waters of the Dardanelles. The 
right hon. Baronet, instead of attribut- 
ing the results of our interference there 
to its right cause, attributed it rather to 
the clemency of the Czar of Russia, and, 
with a perseverance most unaccountable, 
would insist upon it that our flag was dis- 
honoured by the mean acknowledgment of 
the officer commanding our fleet that he 
had entered the Dardanelles for shelter 
against the weather—a pretence wholly set 
aside by the evidence of a noble Lord who 
commanded one of the ships. The facts 
of the ease were these: When the Czar 
of Russia sent an aide-de-camp, as from a 
superior to his dependant, to address the 
Sultan, with his head covered, the very en- 
lightened gentleman who represented Tur- 
key at this Court, and whom he was proud 
to call his friend, was charged to request 
the support of the noble Lord to the deter- 


| once sent out his approval of Sir Stratford 
Canning’s conduct in assuring the Porte of 
British countenance, and, what was more 
significant—not forgetting that post hoc 
was not the same as propter hoc—he sent 
a fleet also. The result was that a change 
took place in the Russian policy, and the 
insolent demands made with such want of 
ceremony by an aide-de-camp were with- 
drawn. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon said, that was the result of 
the clemency of the Czar; but the Turks 
themselves attributed it to a far different 
cause. It had been said that the ships 
had entered the Dardanelles in violation of 
treaties. It was the treaty of June, 1841, 
by which the Dardanelles were closed to a 
British fleet, and not the treaty of Castel- 
cicala, as the right hon. Baronet had 
stated. But, far from blaming the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, it was because 
he was mindful of treaties, of right, of 
justice, and most jealous of the direct in- 
fringement even of such bad treaties as that 
of 1841, that he rejoiced in the construc- 
tion put upon that wretched treaty. He was 
not quite certain whether the honour of 
the construction belonged to the noble Lord 
or to the Turkish Ambassador, but the 
construction was that the French and Eng- 
lish fleet, being at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles, the state of the weather, or appre- 
hensions of a change of weather, which 
might make a change of anchorage expe- 
dient, gave them a right to enter the Dar- 
danelles and proceed to a certain anchor- 
age which was protected from the wind, 
and there lie until the necessity for such a 
course had passed away. That solution 
of the difficulty was adopted at once by 
the French, English, and Turkish Govern- 
ments, and eventually it received the indi- 
rect and reluctant assent of Russia and 
Austria. After that the wretched treaty 
of 1841 must, he was happy to say, be 
considered null and void. But the noble 
Lord, in another place, who moved that un- 
English vote which we were now en- 
deavouring to spunge out, and who looked 
to come into office in the event of the 
vote of confidence now before the House 
being rejected, laughed at the solution 
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thus arrived at, as it had been laughed 
at by the right hon. Member for Ripon, 
who had told them last night, with such 
glee, of the disgrace that had fallen on 
the British flag by the falsehood which he 
affirmed had been brought home to the 
officer commanding the fleet. He (Mr. 
Anstey) did not think the people of Eng- 
land would join those who were now stand- 
ing open-mouthed for office in their unsea- 
sonable mirth. Again, with regard to 
Hungary, he could not blame the in- 
tervention of our Government, because, 
according to the terms of the treaty sub- 
sisting between the Crown of Hungary and 
this Crown, it was their duty to secure to 
Hungary, by force of arms, if necessary, 
the enjoyment of those constitutional 
rights which were hers by the laws of the 
country, and upon the faith of which she 
became subject to the house of Lorraine- 
Hapsburgh. We had guaranteed the Prag- 
matic Sanction; and we had given subsi- 
dies of money and succours of troops to 
the Sovereigns reigning in Hungary, for 
the purpose of enabling them to maintain 
themselves there; and in return we had a 
right to insist upon the maintenance of 
the old constitutional freedom of that 
country. Atall events, and without giving 
to Hungary all that she had lost, or even 
preserving to her the little she had left, 
we surely ought to prevent her absorp- 
tion with the Austrian empire by the 
revolutionary Government which now ex- 
isted. Even Prince Metternich himself 
would never have gone the lengths with 
Hungary to which the revolutionary Govern- 
ment had gone. Even under Metternich, 
Hungary was always treated as a separate 
kingdom, and never denied at least the 
forms of a constitution—she was not de- 
nied the enjoyment of her own laws, and 
she was protected against the invasion of 
Austrian troops and placemen and judica- 
tures. But in 1848 all was changed. 
Hungary found that the commencement of 
the revolution at Vienna was the signal for 
the destruction of her independence; and 
therefore he need not remind hon. Gentle- 
men who understood what patriotism really 
was, that it became not a question of abso- 
lute or constitutional government—not a 
question of having a constitution more or 
less democratic, but of having a country 
at all. He would rather have a country, 


although it were governed by the most 
despotic Government in the world, than 
be without a country, and possess a cos- 
mopolitic citizenship in all the free coun- 
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tries in the world. The course taken to. 
wards the Hungarians was to deprive them 
of their nationality altogether, and make 
their ancient and free kingdom one part 
only of the empire of Austria. The Em. 
peror himself at first pretended to be em. 
barked with them in resisting this tyranny, 
and while they shed their blood in his 
cause, gave them hopes that they would 
secure a better constitution than that they 
had, but certainly such as should secure 
at least their independence. But when 
the Emperor regained his capital, he 
conferred a free pardon upon the mi- 
litary oligarchy reigning at Vienna, be- 
stowed honours upon those against whom 
he had arrayed the Hungarians, and ear- 
ried on all their measures for extinguishing 
the Hungarian name. Under all these 
circumstances, it was no wonder that the 
Hungarians should come to the unanimous 
decision that the house of Lorraine-Haps- 
burgh had by its treachery and breach 
of oath forfeited the crown of Hungary. 
This was the state of things when the noble 
Lord was called upon to interfere and try 
to preserve to Hungary the poor remnant 
of nationality left it; and who would say 
that that was an interference in favour of 
the disturbers of public peace or of demo- 
cratic institutions ? These were the great 
passages in the late policy of the noble 
Lord on which the [louse was invited to 
form an opinion. For himself, with regard 
to Italy and Hungary, he wished well to 
them, and trusted they would recover their 
freedom, and that the military occupation 
which now weighed them down and de- 
stroyed their energies would have a brief 
and violent duration. The cause of Turkey 
was the cause of the world; and the last 
hour of the independence of every great 
nation of Europe would be knelled when 
Russia found herself in possession of that 
object which had been the end and aim of 
Russian intrigue and desire since the days 
of Peter the Great—namely, the posses- 
sion of Constantinople. He wished to 
frustrate those aims and desires; he wish- 
ed to avert that knell; and he was, 
therefore, not anxious to see the Fo- 
reign Office in the possession of any 
Minister who avowedly would make 4 
Russian alliance the keystone of his po- 
licy. After the lengthy debate of last 
night, he felt searcely called upon to no- 
tice the comparatively contemptible ques- 
tion which formed the chief grounds of 
censure by a noble Lord in another place, 
and which was urged as the foundation of 
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the absurd, impolitic, and un-English reso- 
lution which had been carried in that 
place. Yet on a few points he would 
make some observations. The noble Lord 
the Member for Colchester had said 
that one important point had been de- 
signedly kept out of sight in the diseus- 
sion of this question, namely, the transac- 
tions which had taken place in reference to 
the islands of Cervi and Sapienza, alleged 
to be formerly in the occupation of Greece, 
and secured to her by the treaty by which 
her territory was guaranteed by England, 
France, and Russia, and-that, therefore, 
England ought to have consulted those two 
Powers before seizing the islands. He 
denied that conclusion. These two islands 
were not affected by that treaty at all. In- 
stead of England interfering with Greece 
to take away two islands from Greece, it 
was Greece interfering with England to 
take two islands from England. England 
held those islands under other treaties, 
and he was glad to hear the statement of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Portar- 
lington, a few nights ago, who had said 
that he was one of the commissioners for 
marking out the boundary of the new 
Greek kingdom, and that these islands 
were no part of that kingdom; and had 
added the conclusive fact that when a strict 
quarantine was enforced on the coast of 
Greece, Ire, being in quarantine and unable 
to land on any Grecian territory, was ‘yet 
at perfect liberty frequently to land on 
the island of Cervi to shoot game there. 
It was not, however, a point left to 
conjecture. When they were first taken 
possession of, being islands of no ex- 
tent or value, a simple protest against 
their occupation was all that was thought 
necessary. But Sir E. Lyons, who made 
that protest, also corresponded on the sub- 
ject with his Government; and when the 
noble Lord received a despatch in Novem- 
ber, 1839, on the subject, he did nothing 
without consulting the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, all communications with the Lord 
High Commissioner of the lonian Islands 
passing through that department. It was 
an error to suppose that the reclamation 
against the occupation by the Greek Go- 
vernment of the two islands in question 
originated with the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Foreign Department. The 
following letter from Mr. Addington to 
Mr. (now Sir James) Stephen, bearing 
date so far back as the 26th November, 
1841, showed that even at that compa- 
ratively remote period the subject had 
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engaged the attention of the Foreign 
Office :— 
“Mr. Addington to Mr. Stephen. 
“ Foreign Office, Nov. 26, 1841. 

“ Sir—With reference to Mr. Backhouse’s let- 
ter of the 18th of January, 1840, respecting the 
claims of the Ionian States to the possession of 
the islands of Cervi and Sphacteria, I am directed 
by the Earl of Aberdeen to transmit to you, for 
the information of Lord Stanley, copies of a de- 
spatch and its enclosures from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Athens, relative to certain proceed- 
ings taken by the authorities in Greece with re- 
gard to the island of Cervi, which would seem to 
indicate a disposition on the part of the Greek 
Government to assume the right of occupation of 
that island.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) “TI, U. Appineron.” 


The Earl of Aberdeen was of opinion that 
the occupation of these islands by the 
Greek Government was a grievance which 
called for the interference of this country. 
The mode in which the attention of the 
noble Lord the present Seeretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs was called to the subject was 
this. In the month of March, 1849, a 
ship carrying convicts from the Ionian 
Islands, having been wrecked on the coast 
of Cervi, which was then in the occupation 
of the Greeks, the convicts, with the crew 
and constables, reached the shore in safety. 
Certain persons assuming authority in the 
islet as officers of the Greek Government, 
asked the convicts whether they would 
prefer remaining in the island under the 
protection of that Government, or being 
again surrendered to the charge of the 
constables; and on their replying that they 
would prefer remaining in the island, the 
prisoners were at once removed from the 
custody of the officers of the Ionian police. 
This, of course, brought the question again 
on the tapis, and Sir E. Lyons was again 
ealled upon by the Ionian Government to 
remonstrate against the occupation by the 
Government of Greece of the islands in 
question. Sir E, Lyons renewed his re- 
monstrance over and over again; but in a 
despatch to the noble Lord, bearing date 
the 8th of March, 1849, he complained 
that the Greek Government had not con- 
descended to take the least notice of any 
of the many letters which he had addressed 
to them on the subject. Surely it will 
not be contended that the noble Lord 
could, consistently with his duty, have per- 
mitted conduct so outrageous to pass un- 
noticed. As to the measures adopted by 
Admiral Parker for obtaining possession 
of the islands, he would take leave to say 
that there appeared to exist, both in that 
House and in another place, a wonderful 
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amount of ignorance on the subject. It 
was alleged against the noble Lord that 
the orders which he gave upon the subject 
were lightly issued, and as lightly aban- 
doned, as soon as the letter of Count Nes- 
selrode was received; but for this charge 
there was not the slightest foundation in 
truth. The whole correspondence upon 
this subject, as given in the blue book, 
established the fact beyond all controversy 
that the noble Lord had acted with extreme 
forbearance throughout, and that it was not 
until he found that the remonstrances of 
our Minister at Athens were repeatedly and 
systematically disregarded, that he resolved 
upon taking a severe course. The follow- 
ing letters which passed between Mr. Wyse 
and the noble Lord, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1849, were conclusive on the point 
that it was not until after all remonstrances 
had proved to be unavailing, that recourse 
was had to coercive measures :— 


“ Mr. Wyse to Viscount Palmerston. 
“ Athens, Sept. 8, 1849. 

“My Lord—I have the honour, in obedience 
to the instruction contained in your Lordship’s 
despatch of the 15th ultimo, to report to your 
Lordship that I have not received any answer 
whatever to the note which I addressed to the 
Greek Goyernment on the 19th of July last, re- 
quiring them to immediately evacuate the Ionian 
islets of Cervi and Sapienza, and to let me know 
when that had been done.—I have, &c. 


(Signed) “Tnos. Wyse.” 
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dressed to them on the part of the British 
Government; but so strong an aversion 
had Admiral Parker to proceed to extre. 
mities, unless under the presence of an in- 
exorable necessity, that, notwithstanding 
that he had received his instructions, he 
undertook upon his own responsibility to 
suspend coercive measures until he could 
have an opportunity of communicating with 
the Government at home, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether a satisfac- 
tory auswer to the repeated remonstrances 
which had been addressed to them had 
been received, ¢ven at the eleventh hour, 
from the representatives of the Greek 
Government. In so doing, he undoubtedly 
pursued a judicious and humane course, 
and one which was deserving of all com- 
mendation. Were it not that political 
passion and prejudice were, unfortunately, 
sufficient to explain any absurdity, how- 
ever egregious, it would be difficult to 
understand the conduct of noble Lords in 
j another place, and of certain hon. Men- 
‘bers of that House, in raising on such a 
| foundation as this such a superstructure of 
accusation and reproach against the noble 
|Lord and his subordinates in office. It 
'was worthy of remark, that all these trans- 
| actions which had excited such a storm of 
| indignation against the noble Lord, and 
which had given rise to so vehement an 
outery for his ejection from office, were 





What course did the noble Lord pursue ? | not the exclusive acts of that noble Lord. 
Ile caused the following letter to be ad- | They were the acts of the entire Govern- 
dressed by Mr. Merivale to Mr. Adding- | ment, and not merely of the noble Lord, 
ton :— | He had consulted his colleagues at every 
, . . | important crisis that had arisen; and the 

“— ae - ye 49, | noble Lord at the head of the Government 
“Sir—I have received and laid before Earl had given the House to understand, in ex- 
Grey your letter of the 15th instant, forwarding | press terms, that there was not a step that 
the copy of a correspondence with Her Majesty’s | the Foreign Secretary had taken which 


Minister in Greece respecting the occupation of | the Government were not prepared to 
the islands of Cervi and Sapienza by the Greek 


Government ; and expressing the opinion of Vis- | adopt a their own, and with which they 
count Palmerston that coercive measures should | did not cordially identify themselves. It 
be resorted to for taking forcible possession of ; was most unfair, therefore, and most irra- 
these islands, if Her Majesty’s Government do! tional to throw all the responsibility ot 


not receive a satisfactory reply to the application | those proceedings on the noble Lord at the 
which has been made for the immediate with- 5 


drawal of the Greek officers from the islands in | head of the Foreign Department, and to 
question ; and I am to acquaint you that Lord | exempt from censure all the other Mem- 
Grey, concurring in the opinion of Lord Palmer- | bers of the Cabinet, who were supposed to 
ston, will instruct the Lord High Commissioner | be less open than the noble Lord to the 
to pursue the course which his Lordship has re- | imputation lately cast upon him of being 
commended.—I am, &e. be wr y P 

Sioned sia ais |a lucifer match. He (Mr. Anstey) was 

(Signed) a teeitiigtias “ {no blind supporter of the Grecian po- 
The Greek Government had broken the | licy of the Government in all its details, 
solemn engagements into which they had | but he would not hesitate to admit that he 
entered, and had treated with the most | cordially approved of the general principle 
contemptuous disregard all the remon-/|on which it had been, in the present in- 


strances and protestations which were ad- | stance, based. He had already that Ses- 
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sion protected himself against misconcep- 
tion and misrepresentation in this matter; 
for it would be in the recollection of the 
House that, some time ago, he had taken 
occasion to complain of a certain infor- 
mality in the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment with respect to Greece. But he then 
stated that informality did not involve any 
infraction of international law. It was 
a matter in respect of which he thought 
then, and he was still of the same opinion, 
that constitutionalists and lovers of freedom 
here at home might have a right to com- 
plain, inasmuch as we might think that it 
was giving too much power to a Secretary of 
State to allow him to issue orders, which 
of right ought only to be issued by the 
Sovereign in Council; but that objection 
did not involve any question of foreign 
policy or of international policy. It was 
nothing more nor less than a constitutional 
question affecting ourselves, and ourselves 
alone. Moreover, he had then stated, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department was not the only British Min- 
ister who was obnoxious to the charge of 
informality. The Earl of Aberdeen was 
guilty of precisely the same thing; only 
that in his case the offence was accompa- 
nied by international injustice, when he 
perpetrated the celebrated enterprise of 
the waters of the Parana. In fact, there 
was not a modern Minister of them all— 
Tory or Whig—who was not occasionally 
guilty of some such invasion of the consti- 
tution. There was not one amongst 
them who might not now and then adapt 
to his own case the words which Shak- 
spere had put into the mouth of a great 
and guilty Minister of other times, the Earl 
of Suffolk :— 

“Faith I have been a truant in the law, 

And never yet could frame my will to it, 

And therefore frame the law unto my will.” 
Viewing the conduct of the noble Lord on 
this Greek question as a whole, he would 
not hesitate to express his conviction, that 
if the noble Lord had adopted any other 
course of policy from that which he had 
pursued, he would have left himself open 
to the grave accusation of having neglected 
the solemn duty which he owed to his 
country ; for, as representative before Eu- 
rope of this great empire, it was his duty 
to take care that the dignity and honour 
of the British name should not be outraged 
with impunity, even in the person of the 
meanest and most insignificant British 
subject. An accurate perusal of the dis- 
cussion in the other House of Parliament 
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had led him to the conclusion that, except 
the leaders of the debate, there was no one 
of all those who supported the resolution 
who had read the papers on the table, or 
had taken the least pains to inform himself 
on the true merits of the case. Nor did 
he believe that any hon. Member of that 
House, who had heretofore spoken in favour 
of the course adopted by their Lordships, 
knew anything more of the then state of 
the facts than was to be derived from a 
rapid and very cursory perusal of the re- 
port of the Lords’ debate, as published in 
the morning papers. The absurd errors 
into which the assailants of the noble Lord 
in both Houses were continually betrayed, 
proved how inadequate and how inaccurate 
was their information. For instance, they 
had repeatedly alleged that the claim on 
account of the Fantome being found un- 
tenable, had been abandoned; but the 
statement was utterly devoid of truth. In 
the letter bearing date the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1848, would be found a passage, in 
which the claim on account of the Fantome 
was urged with as much perspicuity and 
force as it was possible for language to 
convey. But the speeches which had been 
made against the policy of the Government 
were remarkable for nothing so much as 
for perversion of facts, incoherency of ar- 
guments, and mis-statements of law. The 
hon. and learned Member for Abingdon 
had had the courage to assert that it was 
not conformable with the law of nations, 
or with the law of England, that a State 
should be held responsible for damage 
done to the subject of another nation by 
an armed mob; but this was a doctrine to 
which he (Mr. Anstey) could not assent. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had put 
this case— 

“ Suppose that, in 1780, some of the mob of 
rioters whose proceedings disgraced that period, 
had broken into the house of some foreigner—a 
Roman Catholic—and plundered his property ; 
would such an event have furnished a case for the 
interference of the Government of that foreigner, 
and for an interference, moreover, to be enforced 
by hostile aggression ?” 

To that question he (Mr. Anstey) was pre- 
pared to answer in the affirmative. It was 
true that, generally speaking, reprisals 
could not be had for private wrongs unless 
recourse was first had to the ordinary tri- 
bunals; but it was not true that it was a sine 
qud non that such an appeal should be made. 
On the contrary, the very opposite doctrine 
had been laid down by the most eminent 
writers, who concurred in declaring that, 
if the courts of law of the aggressive party 
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should decide against the law of the coun- 
try, or if, from the constitution of the tri- 
bunals, or from external influence, or from 
any other cause whatsoever, it should seem 
to be useless to have recourse to them, the 
aggrieved party was to be exempted from 
the obligation of appealing to the courts 
at all, and was to be at liberty to claim 
redress through his Sovereign for the in- 
jury inflicted on him. He knew and re- 
spected the repugnance which the House 
always showed to dry quotations out of 
law books; but he would take leave to read 
one extract from one eminent writer on 
maritime law, which would settle this ques- 
tion. According to Molloy (De Jure Ma- 
ritimo, b.i. ch. ii. s. 15), “persons murder- 
ed, spoiled, or otherwise damnified in hos- 
tile manner in the territories or places be- 
longing to that king to whom letters of 
request are issued forth; if no satisfaction 
be returned, letters of reprisal may issue 
forth; and the parties petitioners are not 
in such cases compelled to resort to the or- 
dinary prosecutions, but the prince of that 
country against whom the same are award- 
ed, must repair the damage out of his or 
that estate who committed the injuries; 
and if that proves deficient, it must then 
fallas a common debt on his country;” 
and of such reprisals Molloy then proceeds 
to give many instances out of the mari- 
time annals of this country. The case 
of M. Pacifico was expressly one of 
that character. But he was doubly 
armed, for any one who knew anything 
of the facts of the case was aware 
that that gentleman had made repeated 
application to the courts, and that all his 
efforts to obtain redress in that quarter 
had proved utterly unavailing. It was 
difficult to imagine anything more puerile 
or absurd than the charge which was 
brought against the Government on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the foree which 
was committed to the command of Admiral 
Parker. It being admitted that, viewed 
in all its bearings, the case was one which 
admitted of reprisals, he could not under- 
stand why an objection should be made 
because of the efficiency of the foree by 
which those reprisals were to be carried into 
effect. When, in the year 1804, reprisals 
were made upon Spain, and the object was 
to intercept the Spanish vessels which were 
returning laden with treasure from South 
America, the indignation both of Parlia- 
ment and of the public was excessive, and 
the outery against the Government of the 


day was most vehement, because a larger 
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number of English ships was not despatch. 
ed upon the enterprise. The number of 
English ships only equalled that of the 
Spanish vessels with which they had to 
contend, and the consequence was that the 
sacrifice of human life was enormous, for 
the Spanish Commodore, finding himself 
pitted against an enemy not superior to him. 
self in numbers, had nothing for it but to 
fight to the death. The assailants of the Go. 
vernment at that time maintained that, if an 
English force twice as large had been sent 
out, there would have been no effusion of 
blood, for that the Spanish Commodore, 
finding it impossible to combat with an 
antagonist so much more powerful than 
himself, would have seen that it was com- 
patible with his honour to have struck his 
flag at once. He confessed that, for his 
own part, he thought there was much 
sound reason in this argument, and how- 
ever anomalous the sentiment might ap. 
pear to obtuse or narrow minds, he con- 
curred in the opinion expressed by a noble 
Lord in another place, that the despateh- 
ing of so formidable a force into the Bay 
of Salamis ought under the circumstances 
to have been regarded rather as a compli- 
ment than an indignity by the Government 
of Greece. It was his present intention to 
refrain from voting on either side of the 
question, unless some explanation were 
given so as to justify him in voting for the 
resolution. The resolution having been 
so worded as to convey an expression of 
unqualified approval of the foreign policy 
of the Government, ab initio, and as a 
whole, he could not conscientiously vote 
in the affirmative, because it was well 
known that in several particulars he dis- 
approved of some of the more early pro- 
ceedings of the noble Lord. But neither 
could he vote in the negative, because he 
confessed that he cordially approved of the 
policy that had been pursued by the noble 
Lord since February, 1848, and because 
he feared that a vote in the negative might 
be construed into the expression of a very 
different judgment. He could wish that 
the result of the discussion might be such 
as to relieve him of this difficulty—a very 
painful one he admitted it to be—and to set 
him free to record his vote in condemna- 
tion of the deplorable and unpatriotic pro- 
ceedings of the Lords, and in vindication of 
that better system of foreign policy, which, 
he rejoiced to say, had been followed by 
the present Government, from the com- 
mencement of the late revolutions of Eu- 
rope. 
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Mr. B. COCHRANE said, the House 
must be grateful to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down for his 
disinterested conduct, in explaining to it, 
for two hours and a half, such a multi- 
plicity of subjects—the Eastern question, 
the Greek question, the question of the 
Spanish succession, and many others— 
ending with a declaration that he did not 
mean to vote on this important question. 
He (Mr. B. Cochrane) had so often had 
the opportunity of listening to that hon. 
and learned Member, that he could not 
help being surprised at the great change 
which had taken place in the views he 
now expressed. He had sat in that House 
for five mortal hours, while for five mortal 
hours the hon. and learned Member poured 
forth invectives against the noble Viscount 
—invectives of no ordinary description, 
going to the extent, he believed, that the 
noble Viscount had been bought by Russia. 
In rising to address himself to the noble 
Viscount, he should not indulge in any in- 
vectives ; and he wished it to be under- 
stood that he in no way desired to reflect, 
in the least degree, on those who, like 
Lord Napier, obeyed the orders of the 
noble Lord. An abler, a more admirable 
Chargé d’Affaires could not have been 
found. He was the victim, and not the 
suggester, of the noble Lord’s policy ; and 
the same observation would apply to Mr. 
Peel, and others. He rose impressed with 
a very deep conviction—the only thing 
that induced him to rise at all in so im- 
portant a debate. He owed it to himself 
to do so, having, on a recent occasion, in 
an unusual mode, under most unusual cir- 
cumstances, risen to express the strongest 
feelings against the policy of the noble 
Viscount, and having made statements for 
which, if he could not now support them, 
he should have merited deep blame. He 
had charged the noble Viscount then with 
having supported revolutionary doctrines 
throughout Italy, and he charged him now 
with having done so. But he did not 
rise against the noble Lord simply for hav- 
ing supported revolutionary doctrines in 
every country, and for having tampered 
with the interests of every country; he 
rose with a more solemn accusation still, 
an accusation striking at the very root of 
the declaration of the Premier the other 
night, that this policy of the noble Viscount 
was English policy. God forbid it should 
be English policy! for he was there pre- 
pared to prove that the policy of the noble 
Viscount was based on bad faith with 
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every country with which we were con- 
nected. That was the important point of 
all. He would not touch upon the ques- 
tion whether it was right to support revo- 
lutionary doctrines, republican opinions, 
but he would apply himself to the deeply- 
essential matter he had more immediately 
indicated. He had, on a former occasion, 
given notice to the noble Lord of his in- 
tention to put to him a question with re- 
ference to the despatches of Count d’Haus- 
sonville, and he deeply regretted now that 
he had not put the question, because the 
noble Viscount would then have had an 
opportunity of stating before what he 
stated last night, that these despatches 
were not founded on fact. When he con- 
sidered the great names implicated in these 
despatches—the Duke de Broglie, Ambas- 
sador to England; his son-in-law, Count 
d’Haussonville, filling formerly a high of- 
fice in the Foreign Department of France 
—when he considered these names, when 
he read the book in his Yand, and found 
there the charges made egainst the noble 
Viscount, not in equivocal language, not 
in doubtful terms, but distinct and unhesi- 
tating, he had felt that the case was one 
which there could be no flinching from. 
The thing must be met. The charge was 
true, or it was false. The noble Viscount 
had said it was false; and he should be 
glad to hear the noble Viscount disprove 
charges which had made so much noise 
throughout France. ‘here was one ques- 
tion which the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon did not touch upon in 
his allusion to the state of the Swiss ques- 
tion. It was stated by the Duke de 
Broglie, in his account of his interview 
with the noble Viscount on the 4th of 
July, 1847, that he asked the noble Vis- 
count to join in a mediation upon the af- 
fairs of Switzerland. The noble Viscount 
refused to do so on that occasion, because 
he did not believe it to be right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. He wished the noble Viscount had 
carried out that principle upon other occa- 
sions. Two or three days subsequently, 
the Duke de Broglie saw the noble Vis- 
count again, and he had then reason to 
believe that the two Governments of France 
and Great Britain were in perfect accord, 
and that instructions would be sent in op- 
position to the ultra-republican party in 
Switzerland. But, to the perfect astonish- 
ment of the French Minister, on the 14th 
of August, it appeared that Mr. Peel, our 
Charge d’Affaires in Switzerland, was 
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writing to the Foreign Office to give an 
account of his conversation with M. Och- 
senbein to the following effect :— 


“ Conformably with my instructions, I seized 
the opportunity to express to his Excellency M. 
Ochsenbein the favourable opinion which the Eng- 
lish Government had personally formed of him, 
both from his high position and known character, 
and from his manifest resolution to maintain, as 
far as lay in his power, the interior tranquillity of 
Switzerland. The President was delighted with 
the sentiments expressed in your Excellency’s 
despatches, which 1 took care to communicate as 
literally as possible, and he asked me to leave 
him a copy ; a request which I did not feel my- 
self authorised to comply with, except expressly 
authorised to do so by your Excellency.” 


Thus it appeared that while the noble 
Viscount was giving the Duke de Broglie 
reason to believe that his policy would bé 
in accord with the instructions of the 
French Minister, he was instructing Mr. 
Peel to go to M. Ochsenbein to express his 
admiration of his policy and conduct. On 
the 30th of October M. Bois le Comte 
had an interview with Mr. Peel, which, in 
a despatch to M. Guizot, he thus de- 
scribes :—- 

“ After the idea which I have endeavoured to 
impress upon your Excellency of the open and frank 
character of Mr. Peel, you will not be astounded 
at the following details, Mr. Peel called upon 
me yesterday. ‘ All my opinions are changed,’ 
said he, ‘the conduct of the Radicals in the at- 
tempts at conciliation which have been lately 
made is disgraceful ; they were sincere in nothing, 
and false in everything. But what will France 
do? Do you really think that we shall allow ail 
these fine fellows to be destroyed ? You see they 
are about to throw 80,000 men upon their backs ; 
shall they be massacred before our eye ?’—and 
then Mr. Peel used the expression which I have 
previously quoted, ‘that the conduct of M. de 
Kaisenfeld would produce as disastrous effects as 
the previous measures of England had done ;’ and 
as, partly from astonishment, and partly from em- 
barrassment, I preserved silence, Mr. Peel added, 
‘ But will you then do nothing? One word from 
you would suffice ; they have a terrible fear of you ; 
they are all cowards, complete cowards, I assure 
you.’ ‘Iam sorry to give you pain, my dear Peel, 
but if we permit these fine fellows to be destroyed, 
the crime must chiefly be laid at the door of your 
Government. In this kind of transactions opinion 
is everything, and the power of employing our- 
selves usefully in support of the Conservative party 
has been defeated by the attitude assumed by the 
English Cabinet.’ ‘ But, after all,’ said Mr. Peel, 
‘cannot we combine? Iassure you, that I am 
convinced our views are quite the same, and I 
have always to thank you for the friendly relations 
you have ever preserved towards me, even when 
our opinions differed.’ I answered, that it was 
not too late to establish a unity of sentiment be- 
tween our Governments; and we separated, ex- 
cellent friends, but both much depressed.” 


On the 4th of November the noble Viscount 
had entirely changed his opinion; he thought 
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something ought to be done, and he was 
willing to enter into mediation with the 
four Powers. The Duke de Broglie was 
taken by surprise; but he was of course 
delighted, and on the 6th of November g 
note was communicated by the Duke de 
Broglie to the noble Viscount, which re- 
mained with his Lordship until the 16th, 
and which was finally signed on the 26th, 
But on the 24th the battle of Lucerne had 
been fought, and the object proposed by 
the mediation was at an end. Lucerne was 
taken, and then commenced that chain of 
disasters which followed these events. He 
begged the attention of the House while 
he read an extract from a despatch written 
by M. Bois le Comte to M. Guizot, and 
dated December 2, 1847. The writer 


said-— 


“ Attaching a just importance to the power of 
laying before your Excellency the conduct and 
intentions of the English Cabinet in the late 
transactions here, I charged M. de Massignac to 
endeavour to prove, by valid testimony, what as 
yet was only a suspicion on our part, namely, the 
double game of Lord Palmerston, in pressing the 
operations of the army here, while he threw dif- 
ficulties and caused delays in the negociations in 
London, thus rendering the latter nugatory by the 
operation of the former. I instructed M. de Mas- 
signac to endeavour to draw this confession from 
the mouth of Mr. Peel himself. The following is 
his letter from Berne :—‘ ‘I'he mystery of the mis- 
sion of the chaplain to the English mission is un- 
ravelled. This morning (29th of November, 1847), 
I called upon the Spanish Minister ; after convers- 
ing with him on the subject of the letter which I 
addressed to you this morning, in the correctness 
of which he fully concurred, ‘1 should like to 
know,’ said he, ‘if Temperley really went to 
Lucerne to hurry General Dufour’s attack on that 
city ?? ‘Who doubts it ?’ said he; ‘as for me, 
I am sure of it, and would put my hand into the 
fire upon it ; I have it from the best authority.’ 
‘I believe you,’ said I, ‘and I should like much 
to get Peel to own it before some one besides my- 
self—you, for example.’ This very morning the 
opportunity offered itself. We were discussing 
Swiss affairs with Layas and Peel. ‘ No Cabinet 
in Europe,’ observed Peel, ‘has comprehended 
Swiss tactics except the English, and Lord Pal- 
merston ceased to do so when he signed the joint 
note.” ‘Own, at least,’ said I, ‘that he has made 
a fine finish, and that you have played us a 
pretty trick in hastening the march of events.’ 
He was silent. I added, ‘Why this mystery ? 
After the game is decided one may confess the 
part one has played.’ ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘I 
warned General Dufour to finish quickly.’” 


He was delighted that the noble Viscount 
had an opportunity of replying to this 
charge, which ought to be denied if untrue, 
because it affected the character of this 
country. The noble Viscount, with that 
happy felicity which he possessed of evad- 
ing a question or creating a cheer, made a 
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reply to him (Mr. B. Cochrane) on a recent 
occasion in which he insinuated that he had 
not read the blue books on this subject. 
Now, he had read the blue books, and it 
was by them he judged the noble Viscount, 
taking them in connexion with the dates 
of events, and with occurrences not in the 
blue books which had come to his know- 
ledge. Ile now begged permission to fol- 
low the noble Viscount into his policy in 
Italy. It was said that the Earl of Minto 
was invited, by a special letter written by 
the Pope’s own hand, to go to Rome. In 
October, 1847, Lord Ponsonby wrote to the 
noble Viscount to tell him that the Pope 
was in great danger from a political move- 
ment in Rome, which made his position 
very difficult. The Earl of Minto knew 
this, and he knew also that the reforms that 
had been made by the Pope had turned 
against him. He arrived in Rome in No- 
vember, 1847. Would it be believed that 
the Earl of Minto, sent to Italy, in the lan- 
guage of the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government, to assist in the pacifica- 
tion of Italy, went to the Hotel del’Europe, 
where, being received with loud acclama- 
tions by a set of scoundrels—for he could 
eall them nothing else—the noble Lord 
came out and cheered in favour of Italian 
independence? = ** Viva V'independénza 
@’ lialia’’ was the ery of the noble Lord, 
and it was also the ery of the Republicans 
in Rome. [ Viscount PALMERSTON intimated 
his dissent.|_ The noble Viscount shook 
his head, but he asserted that this was the 
republican ery. A month after his arrival 
the Earl of Minto publicly received, in his 
box at the theatre, one of the lowest of the 
rabble in Rome—one of those men in great 
cities who only come out in times of revolu- 
tion. Ile alluded to Ciceroacchio, who, as 
he stated, entered the Earl of Minto’s box, 
and was received by him in the presence 
of the people. It had been the custom for 
the Pope to make a progress through 
the city on the lst of January, but the 
Pope had abandoned the design in conse- 
quence of his alarm. Ilowever, an im- 
mense mob of the lowest ruftians, headed 
by Sterbini and others, as a deputation, 
marched up to the Quirinal, and insisted 
upon the Pope’s making his progress 
through the city, which he accordingly 
did. He remembered nothing like this 
progress, except the return from Ver- 
sailles, in 1799. While the Pope’s ear- 
riage was going down the Corso, Ciceroac- 
chio jumped up behind the Papal carriage 
and waved a flag, aud the whole demon- 
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stration appeared so dangerous that the 
Pope fainted. [A laugh.] Now, if such 
matters were to be treated as a joke by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—if they arro- 
gated such contempt and indifference, it 
was of very little use to enter at all upon 
the discussion of the noble Viscount’s fo- 
reign policy. Itwasclear that the Earl of 
Minto had justly laid himself open to the 
charge of aiding and abetting rebellion in 
those countries to which he had been ac- 
eredited. Shortly afterwards the Earl of 
Minto visited Naples, and the noble Vis- 
count, in answer to a question put by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, who expressed 
very different opinions then from those 
which he now professed, stated that the 
Earl of Minto had been invited by the 
King of Naples to bring about an arrange- 
ment between Naples and Sicily. It ap- 
peared that the noble Viscount was inform- 
ed by a private source that the Sicilians 
were anxious to have the Duke of Genoa 
as King, and on the 8th of May he wrote 
to say that the English Government would 
not oppose any such arrangement, This 
declaration was communicated to Lord Na- 
pier, and early in June the noble Lord 
wrote to Mr. Consul Goodwin to say that 
the time had come when a communication 
might be made to the President of the Si- 
cilian Chambers of the feeling of the noble 
Viscount the Foreign Sceretary. Mr. 
Goodwin shortly afterwards wrote to Lord 
Napier to say that he had made this com- 
munication to the President, and that he 
(Mr. Consul Goodwin) had taken it upon 
himself to tell the President that he might 
communicate it to the Chambers, by whom 
it was received with great enthusiasm. 
This was in June, and on the 5th of July 
Lord Napier had an interview with the 
King, in which, according to the words 
now before him, he told the King that ‘ he 
had endeavoured to work in Ilis Majesty’s 
interest.” Work in Ilis Majesty’s in- 
terest by corresponding with Consul Good- 
win, and promoting the suggestion which 
had been made for carrying out the views 
entertained with reference to the Duke of 
Genoa! Then, on the llth of July, six 
days afterwards, a communication was 
conveyed to the Duke of Genoa through 
the medium of one of the British vessels; 
and on this point they were told that, 
though at first sight it might perhaps ap- 
pear singular that the Sicilian Commis- 
sioners should have been conveyed on 
board of one of Her Majesty’s ships, yet 
the excuse was to be found in the cireum- 
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stance that no other means of conveyance 
was at hand. It was impossible that any 


one could look at the whole of these trans- | 
actions without a feeling of indignation, | 


and that indignation must be increased by 


the fact that Lord Napier, writing to Con- | 


sul Goodwin on the subject of the Cala- 
brian movement, used words to the effect 
that in a military point of view it would be 
dangerous for the insurgents to attempt a 
landing in Calabria, without having the 
means of keeping up a communication by 
sea. Did they find him stigmatising the 
idea of landing at all? or did he believe 


the monstrous acts of which those insur- | 


gents were guilty? The very contrary of 
all this. Now, these were grave charges 
against the Government; and they were 
based on authority which the noble Vis- 
count himself would not attempt to con- 
trovert. 
alone that could be brought forward. 
Throughout every part of Italy there was 
but one feeling, unfounded, some Gentle- 
men would say, but still universal, that all 
the misery experienced in that country 
had been brought about by English inter- 
ference. In Piedmont the public debt had 
been augmented 30,000,000/. by the 


policy of the noble Viscount, and every 


other part of Italy had equally its com- 
plaint to make. He would not trouble the 
House further. He could assure them, 
however, that he did not stop from want of 
material, for he had no lack of testimony 
to prove the charges that he had formerly 
and now made against the noble Viscount. 
He would not touch upon Greece, but 
would merely say to the noble Viscount, 
that whatever he might choose to call his 
policy, it was anything but what true Eng- 
lish policy ought to be. It was not Eng- 
lish policy, because it degraded the great 
science af international affairs to a petty 
contest of egotism and selfishness. It was 
not English policy, because it betrayed the 
influence of other countries and the honour 
of our own. It was not English policy, 
because it was based on coercion of the 
weak, and concession to the strong. He 
was happy to have had an opportunity of 
telling the noble Viscount some of the 
matters which he had that night brought 
forward, and he could assure him that 
none would be happier than himself if he 
was able to disprove the charges which 
had been made; but he thought it would 
be very difficult for either the noble Vis- 
count or the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to get the House of Commons 
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| to consider that their foreign policy was 
English in its spirit. If, however, the 
vote of that House was in favour of the 
Government, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing tnat it would be based upon other 
motives and considerations than an a 
proval of the foreign policy of the noble 
Viscount. 

| Viscount PALMERSTON :* Sir, anxi- 
cus as many Members are to deliver their 
sentiments upon this most important ques- 
tion, yet I am sure they will feel that it is 
due to myself, that it is due to this House, 
that it is due to the country, that I should 
not permit the second night of this debate 
to close, without having stated to the 
House my views upon the matters in ques- 
tion, and my explanation of that part of 
my conduct for which I have been called 
to account. 

When I say that this is an important 
question, I say it in the fullest expression 
of the term. It is a matter which concerns 
not merely the tenure of office by one in- 
dividual, or even by a Government; it is a 
question that involves principles of national 
policy, and the deepest interests as well as 
the honour and dignity of England. I 
eannot think that the course which has 
been pursued, and by which this question 
has assumed its present shape, is becoming 
those, by whose act it has been brought 
under the discussion of Parliament, or such 
as fitting the gravity and the importance 
of the matters which they have thus led 
this House and the other House of Parlia- 
ment to discuss. For if that party in this 
country imagine that they are strong 
enough to carry the Government by storm, 
and to take possession of the citadel of 
office ; or, if without intending to measure 
their strength with that of their opponents, 
they conceive that there are matters of 
such gravity connected with the conduct of 
the Government, that it becomes their 
duty to call upon Parliament solemnly to 
record its disapprobation of what has 
passed, I think that either in the one case 
or in the other, that party ought not to 
have been contented with obtaining the 
expression of the opinion of the House of 
Lords, but they ought to have sent down 
their resolution for the consent and con- 
currence of this House ; or, at least, those 
who act with them in political co-operation 
here, should themselves have proposed to 
this House to come to a similar resolution. 
| But, be the road what it may, we have 
/eome to the same end: and the House is 
| substantially considering whether they will 
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adopt the resolution of the House of Lords, | 
or the resolution which has been submitted 
to them by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Sheffield. 

Now, the resolution of the House of | 
Lords involves the future as well as the | 
past. It lays down for the future a prin- 
ciple of national policy, which I consider | 
totally incompatible with the interests, 
with the rights, with the honour, and with 
the dignity of the country; and at variance 
with the practice, not only of this, but of 
all other civilised countries in the world. 
Even the person who moved it was obliged 
essentially to modify it in his speech. But 
none of the modifications contained in the 
speech were introduced into the resolution 
adopted by the other House. The country 
is told that British subjects in foreign 
lands are entitled—for that is the meaning 
of the resoilution—to nothing but the pro- 
tection of the laws and the tribunals of the 
land in which they happen to reside. The 
country is told that British subjects abroad 
must not look to their own country for 
protection, but must trust to that indiffer- 
ent justice which they may happen to re- 
ceive at.the hands of the Government and 
tribunals of the country in which they 
may be. 

The House of Lords has not said that 
this proposition is limited to constitutional 
countries. The House of Lords has not 
said that the proposition is inapplicable, 
not only to arbitrary and despotic coun- 
tries, but even to constitutional countries 
where the courts of justice are not free ; 
although these limitations were stated in 
the speech. The country is simply in- 
formed by the resolution, as it was adopted, 
that, so far as foreign nations are con- 
cerned, the future rule of the Government 
of England is to be, that, in all cases, and 
under all circumstances, British subjects 
are to have that protection only, which the 
law and the tribunals of the land in which 
they happen to be, may give them. 

_ Now, | deny that proposition; and I say 
it is a doctrine on which no British Minis- 
ter ever yet has acted, and on which the 
people of England never will suffer any 
British Minister to act. Do I mean to say 
that British subjects abroad are to be 
above the law, or are to be taken out of 
the scope of the laws of the land in which 
they live? 1 mean no such thing; I con- 
tend for no such principle. Undoubtedly, 
in the first instance, British subjects are 
bound to have recourse for redress to the 
means which the law of the land affords | 
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them, when that law is available for such 
purpose. That is the opinion which the 
legal advisers of the Crown have given in 
numerous cases ; and it is the opinion on 
which we have founded our replies to many 
applications for our interposition in favour 
of British subjects abroad. And allow 
me, at the first moment when I have occa- 
sion to mention the legal advisers of the 
Crown, to say, that 1 heard with pain 


-aspersions cast from a quarter from which 


they ought not to have come, upon the 
person who is the legal adviser of the 
office which I have the honour to hold. I 
should have thought that a person who by 
his own experience must have known, not 
only the learning, but the independence of 
mind, and the sense of justice that char- 
acterise the distinguished individual who 
holds the oftice of Queen’s Advocate, would 
have abstained from those aspersions 
which have been cast upon that meritori- 
ous officer. 

Perhaps I may have deviated from the 
strict orders of the House in what I have 
said ; but I felt it due to an honourable- 
minded man to give my testimony on the 
earliest occasion that presented itself, to 
the independence and integrity of his 
character. 

I say then, that if our subjects abroad 
have complaints against individuals, or 
against the Government of a foreign coun- 
try, if the courts of law of that country 
can afford them redress, then, no doubt, 
to those courts of justice the British sub- 
ject ought in the first instance to apply; 
and it is only on a denial of justice, or 
upon decisions manifestly unjust, that the 
British Government should be called upon 
to interfere. But there may be cases in 
which no confidence can be placed in the 
tribunals, those tribunals being, from their 
composition and nature, not of a charae- 
ter to inspire any hope of obtaining justice 
from them. It has been said, ‘*‘ We do 
not apply this rule to countries whose Go- 
vernments are arbitrary or despotic, be- 
cause there the tribunals are under the 
control of the Government, and justice 
eannot he had; and, moreover, it is not 
meant to be applied to nominally constitu- 
tional Governments, where the tribunals 
are corrupt.’’ But who is to be the judge 
in such a ease, whether the tribunals are 
corrupt or not? The British Government, 
or the Government of the State from 
which you demand justice ? 

I will take a transaction that occurred 
not long ago, as an instance of a case in 
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which, I say, the people of England would | 


not permit a British subject to be simply 
amenable to the laws of the foreign coun- 
try in which he happened to be. I am 


not going to talk of the power of sending | 


a man arbitrarily to Siberia; nor of a 
country, the constitution of which vests 
despotic power in the hands of the Sove- 
reign. I will take a case which happen- 
ed in Sicily, where not long ago a decree 


was passed, that any man who was found 
with concealed arms in his possession | 
‘bly and a President, the three Powers de- 


should be brought before a court-martial, 
and, if found guilty, should be shot. 
Now, this happened. 
Catania was brought before a court-mar- 


tial, accused under this law by some police | 
‘assume a monarchical form of government, 


officers, who stated that they had discover- 
ed in an open bin, in an open stable in his 
inn-yard, a knife, which they denounced 
as a concealed weapon. Witnesses hav- 
ing been examined, the counsel for the 
prosecution stated that he gave up the 
case, as it was evident there was no proof 
that the knife belonged to the man, or 
that he was aware it was in the place 
where it was found. The counsel for the 


defendant said, that such being the opin- 
ion of the counsel for the prosecution, it 
was unnecessary for him to go into the 


defence, and he left his client in the hands 
of the court. The court, however, never- 
theless pronounced the man guilty of the 
charge brought against him, and the next 
morning the man was shot. 

Now, what would the English people 
have said if this had been done to a Brit- 
ish subject ? and yet everything done was 
the result of a law, and the man was 
found guilty of an offence by a tribunal of 
the country. 

I say, then, that our doctrine is, that, 
in the first instance, redress should be 
sought from the law courts of the country; 
but that in eases where redress cannot be 
so had—and those cases are many—to 
confine a British subject to that remedy 
only, would be to deprive him of the pro- 
tection which he is entitled to receive. 

Then the question arises, how does this 
rule apply to the demands we have made 
upon Greece 2? And here I must shortly 
remind the House of the origin of our 
relations with Greece, and of the condition 
of Greece ; because those circumstances 
are elements that must enter into the 
consideration of the course we have pur- 
sued, 

It is well known that Greece revolted 
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sented to that arrangement, and consider- 
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France, and Russia determined upon jn. 
terposing, and ultimately, in 1828, they 
resolved to employ forcible means in order 
to bring Turkey to acknowledge the inde. 
pendence of Greece. Greece, by protocol 
in 1830, and by treaty in 1832, was ereet- 
ed into a separate and independent State, 
And whereas nearly from the year 1820 
up to the time of that treaty of 1832, 


| when its independence was finally acknow- 


ledged, Greece had been under a repub. 
lican form of government, with an Assem. 


termined that Greece should thenceforth 
be a monarchy. But while England as- 


ed that it was better that Greece should 


yet we attached to that assent an indis- 
pensable condition, that Greece should be 
The British 
Government could not consent to place the 
people of Greece, in their independent 
political existence, under as arbitrary a 
government as that from which they had 
revolted. Consequently, when the three 
Powers, in the exercise of that function 
which had been devolved upon them by the 
authority of the General Assembly of 
Greece, chose a Sovereign for Greece (for 
that choice was made in consequence of, 
and by virtue of the authority given to 
them by the General Assembly of Greece), 
and when Prince Otho of Bavaria, then a 
minor, was chosen; the three Powers, on 
announcing the choice they had made, at 
the same time declared that King Otho 
would, in concert with his people, give to 
Greece constitutional institutions. 

The choice and that announcement were 
ratified by the King of Bavaria in the 
name, and on the behalf, of his son. It 
was however understood, that during the 
minority of King Otho, the establishment 
of the constitution should be suspended ; 
but that when he came of age, he should 
enter into communication with his people, 
and, together with them, arrange the form 
of constitution to be adopted. King Otho 
came of age, but no constitution was 
given. There was a disinclination on the 
part of his advisers to counsel him to fulfil 
that engagement. The Government of 
England expressed an_ opinion, through 
various channels, that that engagement 
ought to be fulfilled. But opinions of a 
different kind reached the Royal ear from 
other quarters. Other Governments, na- 
turally—I say it without implying any 
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forms. Each Government thinks its own 
form and nature the best, and wishes to 
see that form, if possible, extended else- 
where. Therefore, I do not mention this 
with any intention of casting the least re- 
proach upon Russia, or Prussia, or Aus- 
tria. Those three Governments at that 
time were despotic. Their advice was 
given, and their influence was exerted to 
prevent the King of Greece from granting 
a constitution to his people. We thought, 
however, that in France we might find 
sympathy with our political opinions, and 
support in the advice which we wished to 
give. But we were unfortunate. The 
then Government of France, not at all 
undervaluing constitutional institutions, 
thought that the time was not yet come 
when Greece could be ripe for representa- 
tive government. The King of Bavaria 
leaned also to the same side. Therefore, 
from the time when the King came of age, 
and for several years afterwards, the Eng- 
lish Government stood in this position in 
Greece with regard to its Government— 
that we alone were anxious for the fulfil- 
ment of the engagement of the King, 
while all the other Powers who were re- 


presented at Athens, were averse to its | 
being made good, or at least were not } 


equally desirous of urging it upon the King 
of Greece. This necessarily placed us in 
a situation, to say the least of it, of dis- 
favour on the part of the agents of those 
Powers, and on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Greece. I was sorry for it; at 
the same time, I don’t think the people of 
this country will be of opinion that we 
ought, for the sake of obtaining the mere 
good-will of the Greek Government, to 
have departed from the principle which we 
had laid down from the beginning. But 
it was so; and when people talk of the 
antagonistic influences which were in con- 
flict at the Greek Court ; and when people 
say, as I have heard it said, that our Mi- 
nisters, and the Ministers of foreign Go- 
vernments, were disputing about the ap- 
pointment of mirarchs and nomarchs, and 
God knows what petty officers of the State, 
I say that, as far as our Minister was con- 
cerned, that is a statement entirely at va- 
riance with the fact. Our Minister, Sir 
Edmund Lyons, never, during the whole 
time he was in Greece, asked any favour 
of any sort or kind, for himself, or for any 
friend. No conduct of that mean, and 
low, and petty description was carried on 
by any person connected with the English 
Government. It was known that we wish- 
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ed the Greek nation should have repre- 
sentative institutions, while, on the other 
hand, other influences were exerted the 
other way ; and that, and that only, was 
the ground of the differences which ex- 
isted. 

One of the evils of the absence of con- 
stitutional institutions was, that the whole 
system of government grew to be full of 
every kind of abuse. Justice could not be 
expected where the judges of the tribunals 
| were at the mercy of the advisers of the 
| Crown. The finances could not be in any 

order where there was no public responsi- 
| bility on the part of those who were to col- 
|lect or to spend the revenue. Every sort 
| of abuse was practised. 

| In all times, in Greece, as is well known, 
| there has prevailed, from the daring habits 
| of the people, a system of compulsory ap- 
| propriation—forcible appropriation by one 
;man of that which belonged to another ; 
| which, of course, is very disagreeable to 
| those who are the victims of the system, 
and exceedingly injurious to the social 
condition, improvement, and prosperity of 
the country. In short, what foreigners 
call brigandage, which prevailed under the 
Turkish rule, has not, I am sorry to say, 
diminished under the Greek Sovereignty. 
Moreover, the police of the Greek Govern- 
ment have practised abuses of the grossest 
description ; and if I wanted evidence on 
that subject, I could appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, who, in 
a pamphlet, which all must have read, or 
ought to read, has detailed instances of 
barbarity of the most revolting kind prac- 
tised by the police. I have here deposi- 
tions of persons who have been subjected 
to the most abominable tortures which 
human ingenuity could devise—tortures in- 
flicted upon both sexes most revolting and 
disgusting. One of the officers, a man of 
the name of Tzino, at the head of the po- 
lice, was himself in the habit of inflicting 
the most diabolical tortures upon Greeks 
and upon foreigners, Turks, and others. 
This man Tzino, instead of being punished 
as he ought to have been, and as he de- 
served to be, not only by the laws of na- 
ture, but by the laws of Greece—this per- 
son, I am sorry to say, is held in great 
favour in quarters where he ought to 
have received nothing but marks of indig- 
nation. 

Well, this being the state of things in 
Greece, there have always been in every 
town in Greece a great number of per- 
sons whom we are bound to protect—Mal- 
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tese, Ionians, and a certain number of 
British subjects. It became the prac- 
tice of this Greek police to make no dis- 
tinction between the Maltese and Ionians, 
and their own fellow-subjects. We shall 
be told, perhaps, as we have already been 
told, that if the people of the country are 
liable to have heavy stones placed upon 
their breasts, and police officers to dance 
upon them; if they are liable to have their 
heads tied to their knees, and to be left for 
hours in that state; or to be swung like a 
pendulum, and to be bastinadoed as they 
swing, foreigners have no right to be better 
treated than the natives, and have no busi- 
ness to complain if the same things are 
practised upon them. We may be told 
this, but that is not my opinion, nor do I 
believe it is the opinion of any reasonable 
man. Then, I say, that in considering the 
eases of the Ionians, for whom we demand- 
ed reparation, the House must look at and 
consider what was the state of things in 
this respect in Greece; they must consider 
the practices that were going on, and the 
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ments, compassionate sympathies, and no- 
ble and elevated thoughts. 

Now, Sir, with regard to these cases, I 
would take first, that which I think would 
first present itself to the mind of an Eng. 
lishman—lI mean the insult offered by the 
arrest of the boat’s erew of Her Majesty’s 
ship Fantome. The time has been, when 
a man aspiring to a public situation, would 
have thought it his duty to vindicate the 
honour of the British Navy. Times are 
changed. It is said that in this case there 
were only a few sailors taken out of a boat 
by some armed men—that they were car- 
ried to the guard-house, but were soon set 
at liberty again—and why should we trouble 
our heads about so small a matter? But 
did we ask anything extraordinary or un- 
reasonable on account of this insult? What 
we asked was an apology. I really did 
not expect to live to see the day, when 
public men in England could think that in 
requiring an apology for the arbitrary and 
unjustifiable arrest of a British officer and 
British seamen in the performance of their 





necessity of putting a stop to the extension | duty, we were making a demand ‘ doubt- 
of these abuses to British and Ionian sub- | ful in its nature, and exaggerated in its 
jects by demanding compensation, scarcely |amount.’’ Now, what is the history of 
indeed more than nominal in some eases, | this case? for circumstances have been 
| referred to, in connexion with it, which do 
not appear from the statement of the case 
itself. The son of the Vice-consul, who 
had dined on board the Fantome, was taken 


but the granting of which would be an ac- 
knowledgment that such things should not | 
be done towards us in future. 

In discussing these cases, I am concerned | 
to have to say that they appear to me to | ashore in the evening by the coxswain and 
have been dealt with elsewhere, in a spirit, (a boat’s crew, and landed on the beach. 
and in a tone, which I think was neither | The coxswain accompanied the young gen- 


befitting the persons concerning whom, nor | tleman to his father’s house, and on return- 
the persons by whom, nor the persons be- | ing to the boat, was taken prisoner by the 
fore whom, the discussion took place. It| Greek guard. The guard went down to 
is often more convenient to treat matters | the boat, and, finding the seamen in it 
with ridicule, than with grave argument; | were without arms, began thumping them 
and we have had serious things treated | with the butt-ends of their muskets, and 
jocosely; and grave men kept in a roar of | wounded one man in the hand by a thrust 
laughter, for an hour together, at the| with a bayonet. The guard then took the 
poverty of one sufferer, or at the miserable | seamen prisoners, and carried them to the 
habitation of another; at the nationality | guard-house where after a certain time they 
of one injured man, or the religion of an-| were released through the interposition of 
other; as if because a man was poor he ‘the Vice-consul, and they returned to their 
might be bastinadoed and tortured with | ship. Excuses were given for this pro- 
impunity; as if a man who was born in/ ceeding, and the gist of them was this— 
Scotland might be robbed without redress; | that the guard thought the boat belonged 
or, because a man is of the Jewish per-| to the Spitfire, and that it had been seen 
suasion, he is fair game for any outrage. | landing rebels, one of whom had escaped; 
It is a true saying, and has often been re- | this supposed rebel being a boy of fourteen 
peated, that a very moderate share of years old, who had returned quietly to his 
human wisdom is sufficient for the guid- | father’s house. 

ance of human affairs. But there is an-| The matter to which these excuses re- 


other truth, equally indisputable, which is, | lated, occurred a little while before, in con- 


that a man who aspires to govern mankind, | 


ought to bring to the task, generous senti- 


sequence of the disorganised state of 
Greece—a disorganisation, by the bys 
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which arises entirely from the acts of the 
Government; because it has been, and still 
js, the practice of the Government, instead 
of punishing brigands, to amnesty and par- 
don them; and indeed it is even supposed 
that the officers of police sometimes go 
shares in the plunder. That, however, is 
a matter of opinion; but it isa fact that 
the robbers are almost always pardoned; 
and such is the encouragement thereby 
given to the system of plunder, that the 
robbers go about armed in bands, and 
sometimes actually attack and occupy towns. 

An instance of this kind happened at 
Patras. Merenditi, the leader of a band 
of robbers, attacked Patras; the governor 
had an armed force under his orders; but, 
either from a determination to follow the 
example set by the Government of showing 
deference to the robbers, or because he 
thought that discretion is the better part 
of valour, he fled, and left the town to the 
mercy of the banditti. The inhabitants, 
finding themselves deserted by their natu- 
ral defenders, threw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the foreign consular body; and 
begged and entreated that the Consuls 
would intercede for them, and make some 
arrangement with the robbers. Our Con- 
sul accordingly, at the intercession and 
with the authority of the principal inhabit- 
ants of Patras, entered into an arrange- 
ment with the leader of the robbers, by 
which that leader consented to forego the 
plunder of the town, on condition that he 
should receive a certain sum of money, and 
be conveyed away from the town in safety 
by one of the British ships of war. The 
people of Patras were thankful. The 
money required by the robbers, which was 
reduced by negotiation to one-half of their 
original demand, was collected and depo- 
sited in the hands of the Vice-consul. 
Merenditi marched down to the quay to 
embark; when the governor, who had run 
away from danger, now advanced boldly 
with his men, and endeavoured to attack 
the robbers’ rear-guard, and to take some 
of them prisoners before they could em- 
bark. Our officers, however, said, ‘‘ No. 
There is not only honour amongst thieves, 
but honour to be observed towards thieves. 
We were asked to make an arrangement, 
and to give our guarantee—we will abide 
by that guarantee, and protect this man 
and his band.’’ Accordingly he was pro- 
tected, and went off with the ransom paid 
by the inhabitants of the town. This was 
the matter which was alluded to, when the 
Greek authorities said, that the guard sup- 
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posed the boats’ crew, whom they made 
prisoners, had been landing rebels from 
the Spitfie—they pretended to suppose 
that the boat had landed some of Meren- 
diti’s band. Surely no defence is neces- 
sary for having demanded an apology for 
an insult offered to the British Navy. 
am induced to believe that the Govern- 
ments of other countries would have taken 
more severe measures under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

I now come to the ease of the Ionians, 
who were plundered in the custom-house 
at Salcina. These men were passing by 
in their boats; they were summoned to go 
in by the officer in command, and when in, 
they were robbed. The men who robbed 
them were dressed like soldiers, but were 
said to be banditti. The customs officer 
alleged that he was beaten by the robbers, 
and compelled by them to order the Ionians 
to enter the custom-house. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a Greek vessel 
lying in the custom-house was not plunder- 
ed; while the Ionians were plundered, 
stripped of their clothes, and severely 
beaten. It is absurd to compare a case of 
this kind with that of travellers attacked 
by robbers in passing through a country. 

If the Government officer was not act- 
ing in connivance with the robbers, still, 
when foreigners were decoyed into a Greek 
custom-house by one of its officers, and 
were there beaten and plundered, the Greek 
Government must be held responsible for 
what was done. This, however, is said to 
be a case in which the unhappy Ionian 
boatmen ought to have gone to law. I 
should like to know whom they could have 
prosecuted ?_ In this instance, our demand 
was moderate; we asked nothing for the 
indignity and injury the men had suffered, 
but simply the amount of which they had 
been robbed. 

I next come to the case of the two 
Ionians, who, very innocently, as they ima- 
gined, on a national festival, according to 
the custom of their own country, orna- 
mented their little booths, in which they 
sold trifling articles, with flags. The police 
interfered, and took down the flags. Some 
discussion arose about indignity offered to 
the British flag. The matter was not sa- 
tisfactorily explained, but we let it drop. 
We did not insist on that; and, if that 
had been all, nothing further would have 
been said. But the lonians were arrested, 
manacled, and thumbscrewed; and in that 
state paraded through the town, and put 
in prison. It was said, ‘‘How could 
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they go to prison except through the 
streets?”” True; but there was no ne- 
cessity for taking them through streets 
which did not lie in their way. They were 
paraded, by way of insult, through the 
streets of Patras, and dismissed next day, 
because no charge could be maintained 
against them. Then it was said that the 
application of the thumbscrew had not 
maimed them for life. Had that indeed 
been the case, the men would have been 
entitled to compensation; but for a very 
little thumbserewing, applied only during 
an evening walk, no compensation ought to 
have been required. I am of a different 
opinion. Thumbscrews are not as easy 
to wear as gloves, which can be put on 
and pulled off at ‘pleasure. We there- 
fore felt it necessary to require, in this 
case, the moderate compensation of 201. 
each, for the men who had been ill- 
treated ; and the more so, because of 
the habitual infliction of torture by the 
police. 

Then came the case of two men, whose 
houses being infested by disagreeable in- 
sects, thought proper in hot weather to 
sleep in the streets. They were taken up 


by the police, carried before an officer, and 


severely flogged with a whip, in the sight 
of persons who deposed to the fact. What 
right had the Greek authorities to flog 
these men? They had committed no of- 
fence; there had been no trial, no condem- 
nation, no sentence. In this ease, also, 
compensation was demanded, as a token 
that persons under British protection can- 
not be ill-treated with impunity. 

Then I come to the case of Mr. Finlay. 
It is said that he is ‘ta eannie Scot ;” 
that he speculated in land, buying in the 
cheapest, and wishing to sell in the dearest 
market. His land was taken by the King 
of Greece, for purposes of private enjoy- 
ment. Nobody will deny that it is fitting 
the Sovereign of Greece should have a 
palace; and, if it was necessary to take 
Mr. Finlay’s ground for its site, or for the 
garden attached to it, Mr. Finlay himself 
made no objection to that. All that Mr. 
Finlay wanted, was to be paid for his land. 
It is said that Mr. Finlay bought his land 
at a very cheap rate. That was a matter 
with which the Greek Government had 
nothing to do; they had only to pay Mr. 
Finlay what was the value of the land at 
the time when they took it from him. 

The conduct of the Greek Government 
in Mr. Finlay’s case was very different 
from that of Frederick the Great in a 
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similar case towards one of his subjects, a 
man of humble rank. This man refused 
to sell to his sovereign a little bit of ground 
on which a windmill stood, the ground be- 
ing necessary for the completion of a mag- 
nificent plan of a residence for the mon- 
arch. The conduct of the King of Prus- 
sia was very different from that of the 
King of Greece. The King of Prussia, 
though a conqueror in the field, and the 
absolute monarch of a great country, re- 
spected the rights of a subject however 
humble; and not only left the monument 
of the independence of his subject, stand- 
ing in the midst of his ornamented grounds; 
but used to point to it with pride; feeling 
that it was a proof, that though he was 
great and powerful, he knew how to re- 
spect the rights of the meanest. For four- 
teen long years Mr. Finlay was driven 
from pillar to post, put off with every sort 
of shuffling and evasive excuse, and de- 
prived of compensation for his land, unless 
he would take what was wholly indequate, 

In 1843 came a revolution. Till 1843 
the Greek Government bad continued arbi- 
trary; the King declining, under the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned, to grant a 
constitution. In 1843 the patience of the 
Greeks was exhausted. They rose in 
Athens, and extorted by force that which 
had been refused to reason. When the 
constitution was granted, courts of justice 
were established, which were not indeed 
independent, because the judges were 
liable, not only to be removed from one 
court to another, but to be entirely dis- 
missed at the will of the Sovereign; still 
in 1843 there were courts to which Mr. 
Finlay might, as it has been stated, have 
applied. But they had no competence 
with respect to events which had happened 
before their creation. Mr. Finlay, there- 
fore, had no remedy. But I have heard 
it most triumphantly, distinctly, positively 
asserted, that this case exhibits the bad 
faith of the English Government ; for that 
at the time when Mr. Wyse made his de- 
mands on the Greek Government, we and 
he knew that the case of Mr. Finlay was 
absolutely, finally, and conclusively settled. 
No such thing. That is an assertion ab- 
solutely, finally, and conclusively at yari- 
ance with the truth, 

There had been an agreement made for 
arbitration in this case; and a most curi- 
ous sample it affords of the manner in 
which things are carried on in Greece. 
Mr. Finlay said, ‘1 will submit my claim 
to arbitration.” ‘By all means,” was 
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the reply of the Greek Government ; ‘‘ you | 
shall name one arbiter and we another.’”’ | 
But Mr. Finlay has been described as “a! 
cannie Scot,’’ and looking far into the fu- 

ture, he foresaw a possibility, which might 

have struck a man even not so far north, 

that the two arbiters might differ ; and he 
suggested that an umpire should be ap- | 
pointed. The Greek Government said, | 
“You are quite right. We see how it is, | 
and we will appoint one.’’ But Mr. Fin- 

lay, being a sensible man, did not like to | 
submit his case to a tribunal where there 

would be two to one against him, and so, 
he declined that arbitration. The Greek | 
Government then gave up this unreason- 

able proposal, which they had made just | 
as if it had been quite a matter of course, | 
and a commission of arbitration was agreed 

upon, consisting of two respectable people, | 
and an umpire properly appointed. If that | 
arbitration had gone on, and the money | 
awarded by it had been paid, Mr. Finlay’s , 
ease would have been absolutely, finally, | 
and conclusively settled. But by the law 

of Greece, arbiters so appointed must pro- | 
nounce an award within three months, or, 

if they don’t, then the arbitration falls, | 
and drops to the ground. The commis- 

sioners could not make their award with- 

out certain documents, which could only 

be furnished by an officer of the Greek 

Government. This officer, by some unfor- | 
tunate accident, did not furnish them, and | 
the arbitration fell to the ground by efflux 
of time. 

Therefore, when Baron Gros came to in- 
quire into the matter, he found this case 
just as it had been, when Mr. Finlay first 
made his complaint. Baron Gros said to 
Mr. Finlay, ‘‘ Why, your claim is settled.” 
“Settled? No,” said Mr. Finlay. ‘* Why, 
have you not received your money?” 
“Not a farthing; and I don’t know what 
amount I am to receive.’’ In short, his 
case was exactly in the same state in 
which it was before the arbitration had 
been agreed to. 

That was a case in which we made no 
specific demand. The only specific de- 
mand was, that Mr. Finlay should receive 
whatever the value of his land should be 
found to be. We fixed no sum; we were 
unable to fix any; and the sum he received 
afterwards was the amount which the two 
arbiters, one named by Mr. Finlay, the 
other by the Greek Government, were pre- 
pared to award, splitting the difference 
between their respective estimates. I 
don’t think that in that case, the claim 
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was either doubtful in justice, or exagge- 
rated in amount. 

Then we come to the claim of M. Paci- 
fico—a claim which has been the subject 
of much unworthy comment. Stories have 
been told, involving imputations on the 
character of M. Pacifico; I know nothing 
of the truth or falsehood of these stories. 


| All I know is, that M. Pacifico, after the 


time to which those stories relate, was ap- 
pointed Portuguese consul, first to Morocco 
and afterwards at Athens. It is not likely 
that the Portuguese Government would 
select for appointments of that kind, a 
person whose character they did not be- 
lieve to be above reproach. But I say, 
with those who have before had occasion 
to advert to the subject, that I don’t care 
what M. Pacifico’s character is. I do not, 
and cannot admit, that because a man may 
have acted amiss on some other occasion, 
and in some other matter, he is to be 
wronged with impunity by others. 

The rights of a man depend on the 
merits of the particular case; and it is an 
abuse of argument to say, that you are 
not to give redress to a man, because in 
some former transaction he may have done 
something which is questionable. Punish 
him if you will—punish him if he is guilty, 
but don’t pursue him as a Pariah through 
life. 

What happened in this case? In the 
middle of the town of Athens, in a house 
which I must be allowed to say is not a 
wretched hovel, as some people have de- 
scribed it; but it does not matter what itis, 
for whether a man’s home be a palace or a 
cabin, the owner has a right to be there 
safe from injury—well, in a house which 
is not a wretched hovel, but which in the 
early days of King Otho was, I am told, 
the residence of the Count Armansperg, the 
Chief of the Regency—a house as good as 
the generality of those which existed in 
Athens before the Sovereign ascended the 
throne—M. Pacifico, living in this house, 
within forty yards of the great street, 
within a few minutes’ walk of a guard- 
house, where soldiers were stationed, was 
attacked by a mob. Fearing injury, when 
the mob began to assemble, he sent an in- 
timation to the British Minister, who im- 
mediately informed the authorities. Ap- 
plication was made to the Greek Govern- 
ment for protection. No protection was 
afforded. The mob, in which were soldiers 
and gens-d’armes, who, even if officers were 
not with them, ought, from a sense of duty, 
to have interfered and to have prevented 
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plunder—that mob, headed by the sons of 
the Minister of War, not children of eight 
or ten years old, but older—that mob, for 
nearly two hours, employed themselves in 
gutting the house of an unoffending man, 
carrying away or destroying every single 
thing the house contained, and left it a 
perfect wreck. 

Is not that a case in which a man is en- 
titled to redress from somebody? I ven- 
ture to think it is. I think that there is 
no civilised country where a man subjected 
to such grievous wrong, not to speak of 
insults and injuries to the members of his 
family, would not justly expect redress 
from some quarter or other. Where was 
he to apply for redress at Athens? The 
Greek Government neglected its duty, and 
did not pursue judicial inquiries, or insti- 
tute legal prosecutions as it might have 
done for the purpose of finding out and 
punishing some of the culprits. The sons 
of the Minister of War were pointed out 
to the Government as actors in the out- 
rage. The Greek Government were told 
to ‘search a particular house; and that 
some part of M. Pacifico’s jewels would 
be found there.” They declined to prose- 
cute the Minister’s sons, or to search the 
house. But, it is said, M. Pacitico should 
have applied to a court of law for redress. 
What was he to do? Was he to prosecute 
a mob of five hundred persons? Was he 
to prosecute them criminally, or in order 
to make them pay the value of his loss ? 
Where was he to find his witnesses ? Why, 
he and his family were hiding or flying, 
during the pillage, to avoid the personal 
outrages with which they were threatened. 
He states, that his own life was saved by 
the help of an English friend. It was im- 
possible, if he could have identified the 
leaders, to have prosecuted them with suc- 
cess. 

But what satisfaction would it have been 
to M. Pacifico to have succeeded in a eri- 
minal prosecution against the ringleaders 
of that assault? Would that have re- 
stored to him his property? He wanted 
redress, not revenge. A criminal prose- 
eution was out of the question, to say no- 
thing of the chances, if not the certainty, 
of failure in a country where the tribunals 
are at the mercy of the advisers of the 
crown, the judges being liable to be re- 
moved, and being often actually removed 
upon grounds of private interest and per- 
sonal feeling. Was he to prosecute for 
damages? His action would have lain 


against individuals, and not, as in this 
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country, against the hundred. Suppose 
he had been able to prove that one parti. 
cular man had carried off one particular 
thing, or destroyed one particular article 
of furniture ; what redress could he antiej- 
pate by a lawsuit, which, as his legal ad. 
visers told him, it would be vain for him 
to undertake? M. Pacifico truly said, 
‘* If the man I prosecute is rich, he is sure 
to be acquitted ; if he is poor, he has no- 
thing out of which to afford me compensa.- 
tion if he is condemned.” 

The Greek Government having neglected 
to give the protection they were bound to 
extend, and having abstained from taking 
means to afford redress, this was a case in 
which we were justified in calling on the 
Greek Government for compensation for 
the losses, whatever they might be, which 
M. Pacifico had suffered. I[ think that 
claim was founded in justice. The amount 
we did not pretend to fix. If the Greek 
Government had admitted the principle of 
the claim, and had objected to the account 
sent in by M. Pacifico—if they had said, 
‘“* This is too much, and we think a less 
sum sufficient,’ that would have been a 
question open to discussion, and which our 
Ministers, Sir E. Lyons at first, or Mr. 
Wyse afterwards, would have been ready 
to have gone into, and no doubt some satis- 
factory arrangement might thus have been 
effected with the Greek Government. But 
the Greek Government denied altogether 
the principle of the claim. Therefore, 
when Mr. Wyse came to make the claim, 
he could not but demand that the claim 
should be settled, or be placed in train of 
settlement, and that within a definite pe- 
riod, as he fixed it, of twenty-four hours. 

Whether M. Pacifico’s statement of his 
claim was exaggerated or not, the demand 
was not for any particular amount of 
money. The demand was, that the claim 
should be settled. An investigation might 
have been instituted, which those who 
acted for us were prepared to enter into, 
fairly, dispassionately, and justly. 

M. Pacifico having, from year to year, 
been treated either with answers wholly unsa- 
tisfactory, or with a positive refusal, or with 
pertinacious silence, it came at last to this, 
either that his demand was to be aban- 
doned altogether, or that, in pursuance of 
the notice we had given the Greek Go- 
vernment a year or two before, we were to 
proceed to use our own means of enforcing 
the claim. ‘Oh! but,’’ it is said, ‘‘ what 
an ungenerous proceeding to employ so 
large a force against so small a Power!” 
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Does the smallness of a country justify the 
magnitude of its evil acts? Is it to be 
held that if your subjects suffer violence, 
outrage, plunder in a country Which is 
small and weak, you are to tell them when 
they apply for redress, that the country is 
so weak and so small that we cannot ask 
it for compensation? Their answer would 
be, that the weakness and smallness of the 
country make it so much the more easy to 
obtain redress. ‘‘ No,”’ it is said, ‘* gene- 
rosity is to be the rule.”” We are to be 
generous to those who have been ungene- 
rous to you; and we cannot give you re- 
dress because we have such ample and 
easy means of procuring it. 

Well, then, was there anything so un- 
courteous in sending, to back our demands, 
a force which should make it manifest to 
all the world that resistance was out of the 
question? Why, it seems to me, on the 
contrary, that it was more consistent with 
the honour and dignity of the Government 
on whom we made those demands, that 
there should be placed before their eyes a 
force, which it would be vain to resist, and 
before which it would be no indignity to 
yield. If we had sent merely a frigate 
and a sloop of war, or any foree with which 
it was possible their forces might have 
matched, we should have placed them in a 
more undignified position by asking them to 
yield to so small a demonstration. There- 
fore, so far from thinking that the amount 
of the force which happened to be on the 
spot was any aggravation of what is called 
the indignity of our demand, it seems to 
me that the Greek Government, on the 
contrary, ought rather to have considered 
it as diminishing the humiliation, what- 
ever it might be, of being obliged to give 
at last to compulsion, that which had been 
so long refused to entreaty. 

Well, then, however, did we, in the 
application of that force, either depart 
from established usage, or do anything 
that was unnecessarily pressing on the 
innocent and unoffending population of 
Greece? I say the innocent and unof- 
fending population, because it was against 
the Government, and not against the na- 
tion, that our claim for redress was di- 
rected. The courses that may be pursued 
in cases where wrong is done by one Go- 
vernment towards the subjects of another, 
are various. One is, what is commonly 
called “ reprisals;”’ that is, the seizing 
something of value, and holding it in de- 
posit until your demands are complied with; 
or, if you fail in that, and don’t choose to 
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resort to other methods, applying that 
which you have seized, as a compensation 
for the wrong sustained. That is one me- 
thod. Another is the modified application 
of war—such as a blockade—a measure 
frequently adopted by the Governments of 
maritime States when they demand redress 
for injuries. Last come actual hostilities. 
Many instances of such measures have 
been quoted in this debate as having been 
adopted by the Governments of other coun- 
tries, especially by the French Govern- 
ment, when they have had a demand to 
make for injuries sustained by their sub- 
jects; and, by the by, when people com- 
plain of the peremptory manner in which 
our demand was made, and the shortness 
of the time allowed for consideration, I 
wish to call to the recollection of hon. 
Gentlemen what was done by the French 
squadron no longer ago than 1848. 

There was an insurrection at Naples, in 

May, 1848. The great street of the town 
was filled with barricades, and the troops 
had to force those barricades. To do 
that, they were obliged to occupy the 
houses right and left, in order to turn 
those defences; and as they forced one 
house after another, and passed on from 
house to house, they neglected to leave 
any guards behind them. They were fol- 
lowed by the Lazzaroni, and the houses 
were plundered. Some French people 
whose shops were thus rifled, complained 
to the French Minister, and to the French 
Admiral—there being then a French squad- 
ron before the port of Naples. The French 
Admiral, Admiral Baudin, quite cut out 
Sir W. Parker, and, being applied to by 
those French citizens, he sails up the bay, 
lays his ships broadside to, in front of the 
palace, and writes a note to the Govern- 
ment to say, that he has been called on by 
his countrymen to protect them; and he 
adds—that letter being dated half-past one 
on the 17th of May—that unless by three 
o'clock of that very day he obtains a satis- 
factory assurance—a satisfactory assurance 
that his countrymen shall be efficiently 
protected, reserving, he says, for future 
discussion their claims for compensation— 
but— 
“ unless in one hour and a half I get, on board 
this ship, a satisfactory assurance that they shall 
be efficiently protected, I shall land the crews of 
my fleet, and will take care of them myself.” 

Well, then, I say that Sir W. Parker 
acted with the greatest moderation in en- 
forcing our demands. He began with re- 
prisals, not with a blockade, wishing to 
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avoid all unnecessary interruption to the | were officially offered and officially accept. 


commerce of other countries. 


But he}ed, we would send out instructions that 
made reprisals in a way which I believe 
has not often been adopted. The Govern- | 


the further making of reprisals should be 
suspended. In both cases we said we 


ment was the offending party, and he took | could not release the ships that had been 
possession of vessels belonging to the Go- | detained, because by so doing we should 


vernment. 
plan, and for very good reasons. 

Vessels belonging to Governments are 
armed. They may feel it to be their duty 
to defend themselves. To seize armed 
vessels would therefore probably lead to 
bloodshed; and reprisals are generally ef- 
fected by seizing merchant vessels belong- 
ing to the country on whom the demand 
ismade. But, the disparity of foree being 
so great on this occasion, Sir W. Parker 
began by seizing the few armed vessels 


belonging to the State. He then gave the | 
Government time to reflect upon that de- | 


monstration. It was not attended to. 
Even then he did not immediately proceed 


to make reprisals upon merchant vessels. | 


He first laid an embargo upon them. He 


gave notice that he had placed a lien upon | 
them, and that they must not quit their’ 
ports. That failed; then he took merchant | 


vessels, but only a limited number, and 
placed them under the custody of his 
fleet, avoiding to subject commerce in ge- 
neral to any greater degree of restraint 
than was unadvoidably necessary for the 
execution of his instructions. It has been 


said, that we seized upon fishing-boats, and | 


interrupted the coasting trade. I don’t 
believe that. On the contrary, I believe 
that the embargo did not extend to fishing- 
boats, or to vessels of small tonnage em- 
ployed in the coasting trade of the country. 

Well, Sir, in that state of things, the 
French Government offered us their good 
offices and mediation. We readily and 
cheerfully accepted their good offices. We 
accepted them by a note of the 12th of 
February, which has been laid on the 
table, and in which we distinctly stated 
the grounds and conditions on which, and 
the extent to which, those good offices 
were accepted. 

There could be no mistake between the 
English and French Governments upon 
that point. We took as our precedent 
the course that was pursued in the sulphur 
questions at Naples, when M. Thiers was 
Minister. In that case, we stated, that 
reprisals would be suspended the moment 
any French Minister on the spot declared 
himself authorised to negotiate. In the 
present case we went further, and said, 
that the moment the good offices of France 


Now, that is not the usual | give up the security which we held in our 


| hands against the offending Government, 

| It has been stated that a misunderstand- 
‘ing arose between the Governments of 
| France and England, in the course of the 
| mediation, good offices, or whatever it may 
, be called. I cannot say that there was any 
misunderstanding between M. Drouyn de 
| Lhuys and myself, because it will be seen 
‘from his own despatches laid before the 
| French Chamber, that he clearly under- 
‘stood the conditions on which the good 
offices of France were accepted. He re- 
peatedly states that England gives up none 
| of her demands—that is to say, that she 
gives up none of the principles of her de- 
mands; and that the only questions which 
the French negotiator is competent to dis- 
cuss, are those which do not involve the 
negation of the principles of our demands, 
Well, what were those questions? They 
were only the amount of money to be given 
|to Mr. Finlay and to M. Pacifico, but not 
‘the question whether those gentlemen were 
to receive anything or nothing. 

Then the question arose between us, 
what were the circumstances under which 
the good offices were to cease, and coercive 
measures were to be resumed; and it was 
distinctly understood on my part, as well 
as on that of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that 
Mr. Wyse was not to take upon himself to 
determine when Baron Gros’ mission had 
failed; and that it was only when Baron 
Gros’ should have announced that his mis- 
sion had ceased, that Mr. Wyse was to re- 
sume coercive measures. 1t was further 
agreed between us, and especially on the 
9th of April, that if a difference of opinion 
arose between Baron (tros and Mr Wyse, 
on those points which Baron Gros was com- 
petent to discuss, Mr. Wyse was not to 
stand out absolutely on his difference, and 
that if he did not find it possible to give 
way, he was, instead of saying, ‘‘ Now, 
Baron Gros, your mission is at end,’’ to 
refer home for further instructions. It is 
said that it was wrong of me not to have 
sent out to Mr. Wyse information of that 
understanding come to on the 9th of April 
with M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Well, but in 
the first place I had already sent to Mr. 
Wyse, on the 25th of March, instructions 
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they were written, would render such a 
yeference home altogether unnecessary. 
And they did render such reference home 
altogether unnecessary; because at last, 
when Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse came to 
the point of difference as to the amount of 
money to be paid, and Baron Gros said, 
“J would counsel the Government of Greece 
to pay 150,000 drachmas,’’ while Mr. 
Wyse said, he was ready to accept 180,000 
drachmas, Mr. Wyse at last, much more 
prudently than if he had referred this dif- 
ference home, and had exposed Greek com- 
merce to the restraint to which a continu- 
ance of the status quo would have subjected 
it for a whole month, said, ‘‘I will, if 
other thivgs are agreed to, come down to 
your amount—I will waive my own opin- 
jon, and accept the sum you are willing to 
recommend the Greek Government to give.”’ 
Therefore practically, I say, and in the re- 
sult, the case did not arise to which those 
instructions could have applied. 

Those instructions, if they had reached 
Mr. Wyse, would not have applied to the 
difference which did arise between him and 
Baron Gros; for that difference was this— 
it turned upon the claims of M. Pacifico. 
Baron Gros, on the 16th of April, was 
willing to recommend to the Greek Govern- 
ment to take an engagement to investigate 
the claims of M. Pacifico, in regard to the 
destruction of his Portuguese documents; 
and to pay him whatever might be the 
amount which, upon investigation, he might 
prove to be entitled to on that account; 
and to make a deposit of 150,000 drachmas 
as a pledge for the good faith with which 
they would execute that engagement. The 
only difference between Baron Gros and Mr. 
Wyse upon that occasion was, that Baron 
Gros proposed that the deposit, which they 
had both agreed should consist of shares 
of the Bank of Athens, should be left 
in the Bank of Athens; whereas Mr. 
Wyse required that it should be deposited 
either in the Bank of England, or, if the 
Greek Government preferred it, in the 
Bank of France. That seemed to be a 
difference that might be easily settled. 
But, on the 22nd of April, Baron Gros 
altered his opinion. He retracted his 
opinion upon that point, and stated that 
later information from Portugal had con- 
vinced him, that M. Pacifico’s claim, in 
reference to the destruction of his Portu- 
guese documents, was wholly unfounded. 
Baron Gros said he would no longer con- 
sent to recommend the Greek Government 
to enter into any engagement to pay any- 
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thing to M. Pacifico on that account. He 
would agree to an investigation, but only 
provided that Portugal, and not the Greek 
Government, should pay what might turn 
out to be due. But this was a point which 
Baron Gros was not competent to discuss. 
This new view of his, would have been a 
negation of the principle upon which one 
of our claims rested; and, there being a 
difference of that kind between Mr. Wyse 
and Baron Gros, Mr. Wyse had no occa- 
sion to refer for fresh instructions—for he 
had received detailed instructions from me 
in a despatch, dated the 25th of March, 
sufficient to guide his conduct upon that 
point. 

Baron Gros then withdrew from the ne- 
gotiation, and that withdrawal was officially 
communicated, not only to Mr. Wyse, but 
tv the Greek Government also. On the 
24th, however, he received a despatch from 
General Lahitte, giving an account of the 
conversation which had passed between me 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the 9th; an 
account, by the way, which was not quite 
accurate, because it made me say that, if 
any difference arose between Baron Gros 
and Mr. Wyse, Mr. Wyse should refer 
home for instructions; whereas all that I 
agreed to was, that such reference should 
be made in the ease of irreconcileable dif- 
ference between them, as to the amount of 
money to be paid by the Greek Government 
for those claims, in regard to which we had 
not specified fixed sums; that is to say, for 
Mr. Finlay’s land and for M. Pacifico’s 
losses of furniture and goods at Athens. 
Baron Gros then proposed to withdraw the 
note, by which he had announced officially 
the cessation of his functions, and he 
asked that his draft of arrangement, toge- 
ther with Mr. Wyse’s draft, should be re- 
ferred to London for decision. 

An impression has gone abroad that on 
that occasion (the 24th) Baron Gros re- 
ceived, and communicated to Mr. Wyse, 
not merely an account of the conversation 
between me and M. Drouyn de Lhuys on 
the 9th of April, but an account of the 
essential bases and an announcement of the 
expected arrival of the draft of convention 
which had been proposed to me by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys for the first time on the 
15th, discussed on the 16th, agreed to on 
the 18th, and sent off on the 19th; and 
Mr. Wyse is greatly blamed by many per- 
sons, both here and in France, upon the 
assumption, that, whereas Baron Gros had 
informed him, on the 24th of April, that 
the English and French Governments had 
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come to an agreement as to the essential | provided an immediate settlement on the 
bases of the convention to be signed be-!| spot, and which therefore rendered an 
tween England and Greece, and had more- | further reference to me by him, out of the 
over told him that the convention itself question. But it was said that if the French 
would shortly be received at Athens—yet, Government could have sent information to 
nevertheless, with this knowledge of the | Baron Gros by the Vauban, why could not 
facts, he renewed coercive measures, and {we have sent at the same time similar jn. 
compelled the Greek Government to yield | formation to Mr. Wyse? Why, solely be- 
to his own demands. This assertion, so| cause we were in London, and the French 
far as Mr. Wyse is concerned, is positively |Government was in Paris, and that if a 
untrue. It is totally and wholly untrue. steamer had been despatched by us from 
Ne received no communication from Baron | Portsmouth, it could not have got round to 
Gros on the 24th, and none earlier than the | Athens so soon as a steamer despatched by 
2nd of May, relative to the draft of the | the French Government from Marseilles or 
convention agreed upon in London.| Toulon. But, as I have said, the conven. 
Whether Baron Gros received the inform- | tion of the 15th having been agreed to, all 
ation or not on the 24th by the Vauban, I | further reference to me by Mr. Wyse was 
leave to be settled between him and his | rendered unnecessary, because that conven- 
Government. The explanations of General | tion was to be presented as an ultimatum 
Lahitte would indeed lead to the inference | to the Greek Government, by the British 
that he did not. 'and French diplomatic agents. 

The statement to which I refer was| And when it is said that those demands 
made by ‘‘ our own correspondent” of the | of ours on the Greek Government were so 
Times. I may say, in passing, that one | much repudiated by the Governments of 
person who has spoken on this subject else- | Russia and of France; and that by put- 
where, has had the substance of his speech | ting forward those claims, we ran the risk 
claimed publicly by the Morning Herald| of involving this country in a war with 
as a compilation from its leading articles; | those Powers, I must be permitted to say, 
and another has obviously been more in- | that, with respect to Rus-ia, the despatch 
debted to the Times than to the blue books | of Count Nesselrode to Baron Brunow, of 


for the statements on which he has founded | the 19th of February, totally negatives 
his assertions. But the correspondent of | that assertion. In that despatch, Count 


the Times stated distinctly, and upon that 
statement public opinion in this country 


has been formed, that Baron Gros did in- | 


form Mr. Wise on the 24th, that he had 
received by the Vauban a statement an- 
nouncing the London convention, and that, 


in spite of that information, Mr Wyse re- | 
|to give us her assistance, she would have 


sumed coercive measures. I understand 
that the French Government say that this 
is an entire mistake; that no information 
respecting the convention could have been 
communicated to Mr. Wyse on the 24th, 
because Baron Gros did not receive any by 
the Vauban, which arrived on that day. 
The complaint, therefore, against Mr. 
Wyse, come from what quarter it may, and 
I have no doubt it was sincerely believed at 
the moment it was made, that complaint 
can no longer be maintained, and is with- 
drawn. 

With respect to the other complaint, that 
I did not write to Mr. Wyse an account of 
what had passed on the 9th of April, the 
simple reason why I did not, was, that he 
was already in possession of instructions 
which were sufficient; that I could not have 
written till the 17th, and that on the 15th 
another arrangement was proposed, which 





Nesselrode admits that he was aware, as 
long ago as 1847, that our patience might 
be exhausted, and that we might have re- 
course to coercive measures against Greece 
to enforce our claims ; and he says, more- 
over, that if lately, when we determined to 
enforce our claims, we had asked Russia 


endeavoured to persuade the Greek Go- 
vernment to come to an amicable settle- 
ment with us; and if the efforts of Russia 
to that effect had been unsuccessful, Rus- 
sia could not then have expected that we 
should indefinitely postpone coercive mea- 
sures out of deference to her. 

With respect to France, the much-talked- 
of convention of the 19th of April was to 
be recommended by France to Greece in @ 
way which made its acceptance pretty cer- 
tain; and in that convention there was at 
once a full acknowledgment of the principle 
of all our demands, and of the amount 
which we thought it just and right to re- 
quire. I am sorry that the convention did 
not arrive before the other settlement took 
place, but that was not the fault of our 
negotiator. It was not he who put an end 
to Baron Gros’ functions, but Baron Gros 
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himself. Baron Gros formally and offi- 
cially withdrew from the negotiation, and 
that by a written communication, not ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wyse alone, but to the 
Greek Government also. 

But it is said he was willing to retract 
it, and that on the 24th of April he wrote 
to Mr. Wyse to say—‘* Send me back my 
note, and I will give you back yours.” 
Now, to this Mr. Wyse said— 


“J cannot exactly do what you wish, but I have 
another proposal to make to you. You ask me 
to refer to England, and to maintain the status 
quo till I get an answer ; but to keep the Greek 
yessels in custody till that answer arrives would 
subject Greek commerce to great inconvenience, 
Instead of this, I propose, that if the Greek Go- 
yernment will send me 180,000 drachmas, with a 
letter stating that that sum is in satisfaction of 
all our claims excepting M. Pacifico’s claim on 
account of the loss of his Portuguese documents, 
I will”— 

Do—what ? Refer home ? 
tinue the status quo? No. 


“| will immediately release all the Greek mer- 
chant vessels. I will only retain the few Go- 
vernment vessels as a pledge, leaving the word- 
ing of the apology in the case of the Fantome, 
and the compensation for the loss sustained by 
M. Pacifico by the destruction of his Portuguese 
documents, to be settled by future discussion.” 


No. Con- 


The effect of that arrangement would have 
been, that the points on which Mr. Wyse 
and Baron Gros differed, would have been 
left open for future discussion ; that co- 
ercive measures, as far as Greek commerce 
was concerned, would have been entirely 
suspended ; the convention of London, of 
the 19th April, would have arrived in 
time; but the Greek Government indeed 
would, by that convention, have had to 
pay probably a larger sum than the 
180,000 drachmas. But what was Baron 
Gros’ answer to that? He said, on the 
24th, ‘I have withdrawn from the negoti- 
ation, and I cannot therefore officially 
transmit to the Greek Government your 
proposal.”” Therefore it was not merely 
by his official notes of the 22nd April to 
Mr. Wyse and M. Londos, that Baron 
Gros withdrew from the negotiation, for 
he repeated his withdrawal in answer to 
this proposition; but he intimated, in a 
private letter, that he had made it known 
to the Greek Government. ‘‘ To-morrow, 
the 25th,”’ he said, ‘I believe you will 
have, before five o’clock of the afternoon, 
your letter and your money.”’ 

Now, was Mr. Wyse in a hurry to re- 
sume coercive measures? Did he catch 
at the first moment at which he might 
have been authorised to resume hostilities ? 
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Far from it. He waited from the 22nd to 
the 24th, and from the 24th till five 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 25th, and 
it was not till after that hour had passed, 
at which Baron Gros had led him to ex- 
pect that he would receive from the Greek 
Government an acceptance of his concilia- 
tory proposal ; it was not till that hour 
had passed without any communication ar- 
riving, that he announced, through the 
British Consul, that the embargo would 
again be established. It is plain, there- 
fore, that Mr. Wyse did not put an end to 
Baron Gros’ functions, or show any im- 
patience to renew coercive measures, 
Baron Gros himself put an end to his own 
functions, in spite of Mr. Wyse’s repeated 
entreaties that he would not do so; and 
when Baron Gros had formally withdrawn, 
Mr. Wyse, instead of at once resuming 
coercive measures, made another and a 
very conciliatory proposal; but Baron 
Gros’ answer to this was, a renewed decla- 
ration that he had withdrawn from the ne- 
gotiation, and that his official functions 
had ceased. 

Since then, negotiations have taken 
place between the Governments of England 
and France, which, I am happy to say, 
have been brought at last to a satisfactory 
conclusion. We are ready to accept such 
parts of the proposed convention as are 
still applicable to what remains to be done. 
Having received and distributed to the 
claimants the 180,000 drachmas, we don’t 
insist upon the difference between that sum 
and the sum that was to be required by the 
convention. The apology written by M. 
Londos is retained, and cannot be returned 
to him, in order that instead of it, he may 
send us the one proposed by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. The only thing, therefore, that 
remains to be settled, is the investigation 
of the claims of M. Pacifico on account of 
the loss of his Portuguese documents. With 
regard to these claims, by the arrangement 
of the 27th of April, a material security 
was given in the shape of a pecuniary de- 
posit. The convention, of which I had 
drawn up the details, contained on that 
point a diplomatic guarantee, instead of a 
substantial guarantee; for it was a conven- 
tion to be ratified by the two Sovereigns, 
providing that a commission of arbitration 
should be named by the three Governments 
to investigate that claim, while by Mr. 
Wyse’s arrangement this investigation was 
to be made not by a commission, but by 
the British and Greek Governments jointly. 
We are perfectly ready to substitute the 
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one arrangement for the other, if the Greek | 
Government choose to adopt it; but we do} 

not intend to urge it upon them, if they do | | 
not. If they pr efer the ar rangement of the 

convention, we are pr epared to conclude a 

convention to that effect, superseding the | 

corresponding part of the arrangement 

which was concluded at Athens. 
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Court, might have been present to hear the 
debate of to-night. So much, then, with 
‘regard to the affairs of Greece, and the 
course which we have pursued in regard to 
‘them; but there still remains the question 
of the far-famed islands of Sapienza and 
| Cervi. 

Now, with respect to these islands, my 


There is, however, one point in Mr. | opinion is clear and decided. That opinion, 


WwW yse ’s arrangement, which was not in- 
cluded in the draft of the convention, be- | 
cause it applies to circumstances of which 
we were not aware at the time when the 
convention of London was framed. Mr. 
Wyse exacted an engagement on the part | 
of the Government of Greece that they | 
should not put forward, nor support, if put | 
forward by others, any claims for compen- | 
sation arising from losses or injuries conse- 
quent upon the coercive measures to which | 
we had recourse. The motive of Mr. Wyse | 
for requiring that engagement was, that | 
he understood the Government of Greece | 
had been collecting and beating up for 
claims of that kind, which they meant to 
put forward to a very large amount. We 
attach no value to that engagement as | 
bearing in any manner whatever upon the 
validity of any such claims. Such claims 


can have no just foundation whatever; and | 
if they were put forward by the Greek 
Government, or by other persons supported 


by the Greek Government, our answer 
could only be—‘* These claims have no 
foundation in right or reason, and we 
utterly and entirely reject them.’’ But the 
value of that arrangement was, that by 
shutting the door against such claims, it 
prevented the Greek Government from 
raising discussions which might interrupt 
the good understanding and friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. The 
British Government are willing, instead of 
that engagement, to accept the good 
offices of the French Government, whose 
good offices with the Government of Greece 
under existing cireumstances have some 
value, and who will advise the King of 
Greece not to put forward any such un- 
founded claims. France, therefore, will 
advise the King of Greece not to bring for- 
ward or to support any such claims, and 
with that advice we shall be content. 

Thus terminates all difference between 
the Governments of England and France 
in regard to these matters; and I believe 
that if it had not been for discussions 
which are now taking place in the French 
Assembly, the distinguished individual who 





represents the French Government at this 


as has been already stated this evening, is 
supported by the opinion of my prede- 
cessor in office, the Earl of Aberdeen, as 
appears by a despatch from him to Sir E, 


‘Lyons, which has been laid on the table, 


The ease is simply this: There are cer- 
tain islands on the coast of Greece, which 
originally belonged to Venice, and which, 
by the treaty of 1800, between Russia and 
the Porte, were erected into a separate 
State. The seven great islands, and all 
the other islands, great and small, inhabited 
; and uninhabited, on the coast of Albania 
and of the Morea, were placed under feu- 
dal relations to Turkey; and were secured 
by the guarantee of Russia; and it was de- 
clared that the constitution which that 
State might give to itself should be com- 
municated to, and be sanctioned by, the 
two protecting Powers. At that time the 
Morea and the other parts of Greece be- 
longed to Turkey. In 1805 these islands 
made their constitution, which, I presume, 
was communicated to, and sanctioned by, 
the two protecting Powers; and in 1804, in 
execution of that constitution, they made a 
municipal distribution of the smaller islands, 
allotting them respectively to the seven 
larger islands; and in a public decree, 
which I cannot doubt must have been 
made known both to Turkey and Russia, 
Sapienza was aggregated to Zante, and 
Cervi to Cerigo. 

Now, can any man suppose that, if 
Cervi and Sapienza had been part of the 
Turkish territory at that time, the Sultan 
would have allowed his vassals of the 
Ionian State to appropriate to themselves 
what belonged to him? or that Russia, 
who was still more vigilant, and was under 
engagement, by guarantee, to defend and 
maintain the territory of this Ionian State, 
would have permitted a proceeding, which 
on such a supposition, would have thrown 
on her the duty of defending for the Ionian 
State islands which belonged of right to 
Turkey? But these islands have always 
been considered by the British Govern- 
ment, ever since the Septinsular Republic 
was placed under the protection of Eng- 
Jand, as belonging to the Ionian State; 
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and it is well known that officers quartered 
at Cerigo have been in the habit of going 
to Cervi for purposes of amusement, and 
that that island has always been held to 
be part of the Ionian territory. 

The boundaries of Greece were settled | 
by the Protocol of February, 1830, with 
the exception of an improvement in the 
northern frontier, which was afterwards 
arranged between the Three Powers and 
the Porte, and in the settlement of which 
we were much assisted by an hon. and gal- 
lant Friend of mine, the Member for Port- 
arlington, who was employed in surveying | 
that improved line. A map was attached | 
to the Protocol of February, 1830, and a 
red line, of which we have heard much, | 
was drawn upon that map to mark part of | 
the boundary which was established by the | 
Protocol; but that red line was mentioned | 
in the Protocol, only as marking the nor- | 
thern boundary of Greece, east and west | 
from sea to sea, and it did not apply to the | 
islands. ‘The islands which were to form | 
part of the Greek State, were enumerated | 
by name in the Protocol, and neither Cervi 
nor Sapienza were included in that enume- | 
ration. 

It is, therefore, impossible to contend 
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application, and if no answer was given, 
to take possession of the islands—an ope- 
ration which could be performed by a boat’s 
crew, without involving any greater em- 
ployment of foree. But, as has already 
been stated, the Greek Government hearing 
that these islands were to be taken posses- 
sion of, at last broke their ten years’ si- 
lence, and made a reply; and a discussion 
being thus opened, the forcible occupation 
was suspended. With respect to the Go- 
vernment of Russia, that Government was 
made aware so long ago as the beginning 
of last October, of the instructions we had 
given for the occupation of those islands. 
Having disposed of the matter of Greece, 
I now come to the wider range which was 
taken last night by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon. That right hon. 
Baronet took, I think, a proper view of the 
question before the Ilouse, beesuse the re- 
solution which has been proposed is not 
confined to one particular act of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to foreign 
affairs, but does fairly involve and open the 
consideration of all the topics to which the 
right hon. Gentleman adverted. I agree, 
however, with those hon. Gentlemen who 
have contended that the resolution does 





that the public acts which constituted the | not imply an absolute and entire approval 
Kingdom of Greece included either of these of every act that has been done by the 


islands within its territory. If, then, the Government; and, indeed, it would be un- 
Greek Government has taken possession of | reasonable to propose such a vote to the 
either of these two islands, it is the Greek } House; because it could hardly be expect- 
Government that has intruded upon the | ed that so large a number of men, possess- 
territory of the Ionian State; and the Brit- | ing different degrees of information, hold- 
ish Government has not, by demanding! ing different views, and not knowing ex- 
the evacuation of those islands, wanted to} actly in all cases what have been the 
intrude upon the territory of the Kingdom | grounds upon which the Government have 
of Greece. But this question did not form! acted, though they may approve of the 
part of the demands made by Mr. Wyse general principles which have guided the 
on the 15th of January. It is a separate | conduct of the Government, should im- 
question, and remains open for fair discus- | plicitly approve of everything we may 
sion between the Governments of Greece | have done. 
and England, and of England, France,and| The right hon. Baronet was justi- 
Russia. | fied in taking that larger range into 
Our applications about these islands had | which he expatiated last night; but I 
remained unnoticed by the Greek Govern- | must be allowed to set him right as to the 
ment for ten years. It may be asked,’ first point upon which he touched. He 
then, why did we renew them at this parti- | stated what was quite true, that when he 
cular time? Because the Greek Govern- | was a Member of Earl Grey’s Administra- 
ment committed last year an act of aggres- | tion, he concurred with me in many acts 
sion on the island of Cervi, which they had | of foreign policy of which I was the organ, 
never committed before. A boat going which involved very active interposition in 
between Cerigo and Zante with convicts, | the affairs of other countries. He instanced 
was driven by stress of weather upon Cervi, | the negotiations in regard to Belgium, and 
when the convicts were liberated, and other its separation from Holland. He has done 
acts were committed as if the island had justice to the views which guided the Go- 
been Greek territory. It became neces- | vernment of that day, in their opinion that 
sary, therefore, to call for an answer toour| the independence of Belgium would be a 
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measure advantageous to the peace, pre- 
sent and future, of Europe. But, then, 
he says, that case was different from the 
acts of the present Government, because 
every step in that affair was taken with 
the concurrence of all the five Powers who 
were parties to the negotiation. The 
right hon. Baronet said that there were, to 
be sure, some things which went beyond 
mere negotiation: there was the siege of 
Antwerp, and the embargo laid by us upon 
Dutch ships. He had concurred, he said, in 
both those measures ; but were those mea- 
sures, steps taken with the full consent of 
all the five Powers? Were those acts 
measures of such a description that they 
rendered it quite impossible that the 
friendly relations of this country with 
other Powers could be disturbed thereby ? 
The right hon. Baronet must, I am sure, 


recollect that Austria, Russia, and Prussia | 


dissented from those measures ; that they 
protested against those measures ; that in 
consequence thereof they withdrew for a 
time from the conference, and that a Prus- 
sian army was collected near the banks of 
the Meuse, the presence of which rendered 
it necessary for the French to send a very 
large force to Antwerp, much more than 
was required for the mere siege of the ci- 


tadel, and also to have a reserve ready in | 
I know very well that when | 
people are out of office their memory is | 


case of need. 


not so quick and retentive as to things 
which happened while they were in power 
as it would have been if they had remained 
in; but on this point the right hon. Baronet 
made an important mistake, especially as 
bearing upon the particular question now 
before the House. 

I agree with the right hon. Baronet 
that, in regard to the affairs of Belgium, 
the Government of England came to a wise 
determination. I think that the arrange- 
ment which in 1815 had been thought con- 
ducive to the peace of Europe, and by 
which, through the union of Belgium with 
Holland, a Power of some consideration 
was to be formed in that particular part of 
Europe, interposed between Germany on 
one side and France on the other—I think 
that that arrangement, which originally, 
by those who framed it, was, and not with- 
out reason, expected to prove advantage- 
ous to the peace of Europe, had, by the 
course of events, turned out to have a con- 
trary tendency. The people of Belgium 
and of Holland evidently could not coalesce; 
and if certain Powers of Europe had com- 
bined at that moment to compel a reunion 
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between these separated portions of the 
| Kingdom of the Netherlands, I doubt whe. 
| ther that reunion could have been effected 

without the immediate explosion of a war 
|in Europe of the greatest magnitude ; and 
| I am quite sure that if it had been effected, 
it could not have lasted, and the founda. 
tion must have been laid thereby of future 
and inevitable disturbance. We carried 
out our opinion upon that point to a prac. 
tical result. 

It is not to be disguised at this time of 
day, that our opinion on that matter was 
not shared by Austria, Russia, and Prus. 
sia. They would much rather have seen 
the two countries reunited ; and if that 
reunion was at that time impossible, they 
would have been glad of any arrangement 
which might have tended to render a re. 
union thereafter more easy. This was no 
breach of faith on their part ; they acted, 
I am bound to say, with great good faith 
and honour in the whole transaction; 
but they had that opinion which differed 
from the opinion of England and Franee, 
| Nevertheless our arrangements prevailed ; 
and was that, now, an instance of a policy 
which deserves the censure and condemna- 
tion of Parliament and of the country ? 

I remember being taunted in this House 
by being told of my ‘little experimental 
Belgian monarchy.’’ It was predicted 
that the experiment would not succeed ; it 
was said that there was no national feeling 
among the Belgians ; that they would, on 
the first opportuuity, throw themselves 
into the arms of their nearest neighbour ; 
that we were only laying the foundation of 
| another change; and that our arrangement 
was only ‘‘a transition state.’”’” Why, if 
ever there was an experiment—call it so if 
you will—that fully and completely sue- 
ceeded, the erection of Belgium into an 
independent State was that experiment. 
In times when almost all the other coun- 
tries in Europe have been convulsed from 
top to bottom, Belgium has remained un- 
disturbed. The people have shown the 
most admirable devotion and attachment 
to their Sovereign; the Sovereign the 
greatest confidence in, and love for, his 
people; the nation has made rapid ad- 
vances in industry and in the arts, in 
everything which distinguishes a civilised 
State; all this reflects the greatest honour 
upon the Belgian people ; and they have, 
moreover, acquired a spirit and sentiment 
of nationality which entitles them to the 
respect of every other country in the world. 
I say, then, that so far as we were con- 
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cerned in effecting that arrangement, I) other advantages, which would more than 
think that is a case to which we can refer | counterbalance any disadvantage arising 
with pride and satisfaction, and in regard | from that source. We knew that the 
to which we can justly claim the approba- | prosperity of Portugal was concerned in 
tion of Parliament and of the country. | the issue—that the best chance for the ces- 
But it was not altogether without encoun-| sation of the manifold abuses, administra- 
tering difficulty, not only in other coun- | tive and others, which had so long prevail- 
tries, but at home, that we were able to| ed to keep down Portugal in the scale of 
bring that long negotiation to a successful | nations—that the best chance of applying 
issue. a remedy to those evils, and of giving full 

Then the right hon. Baronet says, that | development to the natural resources of 
he was also a party to another operation | Portugal, would consist in securing to it 
which differed in some degree from pure | the inestimable advantages of a free con- 
and mere diplomatic intervention—the in-| stitution; and, therefore, thinking as we 
terference of this country in the affairs of | did, that right was on the side of that 
Portugal by the Quadruple Treaty of | party with whom waved the constitutional 
1834. I think the right hon. Baronet was | banner, we, and the right hon. Baronet 
in office when the Quadruple Treaty, in| with us, espoused that cause; and we con- 
regard to Portugal, was concluded. [Sir | eluded a treaty between England, France, 
J. Granam: I was.] What was that | Spain, and Portugal, by means of which, 
treaty? We have been accused—I, es-| through the exertion of force, Donna 
pecially, have been accused—of ‘‘ running | Maria was seated upon the throne of Por- 
a muck”’ through Europe, interfering here | tugal. I think that course was wise—was 
and there in the internal affairs of every | perfectly defensible; and I think the right 





other country; and, I presume, from the | hon. Baronet is entitled to share with me 
general tenor of the speech of the right | in the merit of having been above all nar- 
hon. Baronet, that it is upon that tendency row-minded prejudices, and having concur- 
to interference in the affairs of other coun- | red in that act of forcible interference, for 


tries, among other things, that he founds|the purpose of giving to Portugal the 


his disapprobation of the conduct of foreign | blessings of representative government. 
affairs under my management as the organ| But I shall be told that as late as 1847 
of the Government. there was another insurrection in Portugal, 
Now, a question arose in Portugal be-| and another interference. Now, no man 
tween the claims of Donna Maria, repre- | of common sense can suppose, that when 
sented by her father, Don Pedro, andj you plant free institutions in a soil, in 
those of Don Miguel, her uncle. Did it | which none have hitherto grown, they are 
very much signify to England, in the ab-| at once to attain their full maturity, and 
stract, whether this young queen was to to bear their utmost fruit. It takes time 
be Sovereign of Portugal, or whether Don | to educate men for the well administration 
Miguel, who was actually in possession, | of representative government; it takes 
should remain upon the throne? Not | time to reconcile the governors to submit- 
much certainly; but we looked upon the | ting themselves to the control of represen- 
question, not as a simple choice between | tative institutions; and in the early stages 
one sovereign and the other, but—what it | of constitutional experience you find, on 
was in reality—as a question between ab-| the one hand, that the representatives of 
solute government on the one hand, and | the‘people do not bring sufficient modera- 
constitutional government on the other. | tion and sense, and judgment, to the exer- 
But what interest, you will say, had we in| cise of their functions; and, on the other, 
that? Why, we might have had a selfish | that the Members of the Government are 
interest in favour of despotism; because it | too jealous of the restraints imposed upon 
is manifest that if you want to exercise | them, and are constantly striving either to 
influence over a country, you are more / elude those restraints, or to break through 
likely to have it where the Government! them. The history of all constitutional 
rests in a Court and a Cabinet, than where | countries, and especially of our own, will 
It rests in an assembly representing the | furnish abundant instances to exemplify 
nation. But we scorned that sort of influ-| this truth. But has Portugal derived no 
ence in Portugal. We knew, in espousing | benefit from her constitution? Let any 
the cause of a constitution, that that par-| man compare her present condition with 
ticular kind of influence on our part would | what she was under arbitrary government. 
cease; but we felt that we should reap| There may now be abuses and misgovern- 
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ment requiring correction; but the condi- 
tion of Portugal is no more to be compared 
with what it formerly was, than is light 
with darkness. . 

Now, what did we do in 1847? Our 
conduct in 1847 was again approved by the 
right hon. Baronet, and disapproved of by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Middlesex, 
who has notwithstanding given us his sup- 
port to-night. Portugal was then in a 
state of revolution; the Throne was in the 
utmost and imminent danger; the Govern- 
ment applied to this conntry for aid under 
the engagements of that Quadruple Treaty 
to which the right hon. Baronet was a 
party—and also applied to France and to 
Spain, the other parties to that treaty. 
We did not acknowledge that that treaty 
was in force or applicable to the then ex- 
isting state of things; but we had to con- 
sider the case upon its own merits, without 
reference to the Quadruple Treaty, but 
with reference to the general obligations, 
the standing and permanent treaty obliga- 
tions of this country towards Portugal. I 
know that many of my hon. Friends on 
my right thought that it would have been 
more prudent and more consistent with the 
principles which ought to govern the con- 
duct of England, to have let the contest 
go on, between the Liberal party and the 
other party; but I thought then, and I 
think now, that our determination was 
right. I am convinced that though for 
the moment we put down, or at least dis- 
armed, the Liberal party, we saved that 
party, both individually and collectively, 
from great dangers and from serious 
evils. 

My conviction is, that if we had declined, 
the other Powers, Spain especially, would 
have interfered; unless we had taken 
ground which would have involved Eng- 
Jand in war—unless we had said, ** If you 
interfere, you are at war with England;”’ 
and if we had said that, who will tell*me 
what those other Powers in Europe, who 
sympathised with Spain might have said; 
and what support Spain would have re- 
ceived in such a war, from countries with 
which it would not have been the policy of 
England to engage in hostilities. My con- 
viction is, that if we had not adopted the 
course we did, and by which the civil war 
was put an end to at once, without fur- 
ther etfusion of blood, that civil war would 
have been put down by foreign interfe- 
rence, but not with the conditions which 
we attached to the termination of the con- 
test. 
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The conditions we exacted were—ample 
and complete amnesty for all engaged in 
that civil war; a revocation of all illegal 
edicts which had been issued by the Go. 
vernment at variance with the constitu. 
tion; the convocation of the Parliament as 
soon as the elections, which should imme. 
diately take place, were concluded; and 
the formation in the mean time of a Go. 
vernment consisting neither of members of 
the party of Cabral—the party then re. 
presenting the arbitrary principle, the high 
Tory principle—nor of members of the 
Junta of Oporto. These terms were ae. 
cepted; there was no further effusion of 
blood; the constitution continued in full 
foree; and Portugal is now in the enjoy- 
ment of that constitution; and practically, 
it is working as well as under all cireum- 
stances, and considering how recently it 
has been established, could perhaps have 
been expected. ‘* Oh, but,’’ said the right 
hon. Baronet, ‘* you have Costa Cabral as 
Minister, and your object was to get rid of 
him.’’ Now, the fault I find with those 
who are so fond of attacking me either 
here er elsewhere, in this country or in 
others, is, that they try to bring down 
every question to a personal bearing. If 
they want to oppose the policy of England, 
they say, ‘* Let us get rid of the man who 
happens to be the organ of that policy.” 
Why it is like shooting a policeman. As 
long as England is England, as long as 
the English people are animated by the 
feelings and spirit and opinions which they 
possess, you may knock down twenty Fo- 
reign Ministers one after another, but de- 
pend upon it no one will keep his place, 
who does not act upon the same principles. 
When it falls to my duty, in pursuance of 
my functions, to oppose the policy of any 
Government, the immediate ery is, ‘ Oh, 
it’s ali spite against this man, or that man, 
Count This, or Prince That, that makes you 
do this.”” So the right hon. Baronet says, 
our object in 1847 was merely to get rid 
of Costa Cabral; and, he adds, Costa Cabral 
being now in office, our purpose has been 
defeated. Now, as regards mere personal 
considerations, we did not care who was 
Minister of Portugal; but we felt that there 
was in that country much popular excite- 
ment, that party was arrayed against party, 
class against class, that there were bitter 
animosities ready to break out, and, we 
knew perfectly well, that if a member of 
the Cabral faction was, at that particular 
time, made Minister, there would be a re- 
newal of civil war; we accordingly excluded, 
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not for ever, but merely for a time, and 
until the Cortes should decide who was to 
have their confidence, and who should be 
Minister, all men of the extreme parties, 
whether of the Cabral faction or of the 
Junta faction. I therefore cannot admit 
the triumph which the right hon. Baronet 
thinks he has obtained at my expense, by 
the fact that Costa Cabral, in spite of our 
proceedings in 1847, is now, in 1850, Min- 
ister of Portugal. 

Now come we to Spain. It is perfectly 
true that the right hon. Baronet was not 
in office when the additional Articles of 
1835—additional to the Treaty of 1834— 
were concluded. But what was the Treaty 
of 1834—the Quadruple Treaty? It was 
a treaty to expel from the Peninsula not 
Don Miguel only, but Don Carlos also, 
who was then at the head of troops in Por- 
tugal; and, therefore, so far as the spirit 
and provisions of that treaty of 1834 went, 
the right hon. Baronet cannot ride off by 
saying, that it confined itself entirely to 
Portugal, and did not extend to interfe- 
rence with Spain. Don Carlos was at the 
time in Portugal, at the head of troops, 
with the purpose of getting back into 
Spain; and, had Don Miguel been success- 
ful in Portugal, there is no doubt that Don 
Carlos would have availed himself of the 
cireumstance to enforce his claims upon 
Spain. Don Carlos having been expelled 
from the Peninsula under the treaty of 
1834, came to London for a time, and then 
returned to Spain. Hostilities were re- 
sumed in Spain; and the Additional Arti- 
cles of 1835 were then concluded, for the 
purpose of giving to the Queen of Spain 
assistance, to enable her to retain the 
Crown, and to expel Don Carlos from 
Spain. 

This was a case exactly similar to that 
of Portugal in the preceding year. We 
had no particular interest, in the abstract, 
in determining whether the Sovereign of 
Spain should be an infant Princess, as 
Isabella then was, or a full grown Prince; 
the mere abstract question between Isa- 
bella and Carlos was one in regard to 
which we had nothing at stake, and which 
the then Government of England would 
probably not have thought it proper or 
useful to interfere with. Questions of suc- 
cession to a Crown have, indeed, at all 
times been matters with which foreign 
Powers have concerned themselves; but 
it has only been when some distinct inter- 
est has made it worth their while to do so. 
But in Spain, as in Portugal, the question 
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was between arbitrary rule and constitu- 
tional and parliamentary government, and 
in relation to Spain, as well as to Portu- 
gal, we thought that the interests of Eng- 
land in every point of view, commercial 
and political, would be benefited by the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

If England has any interest more than 
another with reference to Spain, it is that 
Spain should be independent, that Spain 
should be Spanish. Spain for the Span- 
iards, is the maxim upon which we pro- 
ceed in our policy with regard to Spain. 
Much evil must ever come to this country 
from the fact of Spain being under the 
dictation of other Powers. It is eminently 
for our interest that when we have the 
misfortune to be in dispute or at war with 
any other Power, we should not, merely 
on that account, and without any offence 
to or from Spain herself, be at war with 
Spain also. It is to our advantage that 
so long as we have given no offence to 
Spain, and she none to us, differences with 
other Powers should not involve us in war 
with her; and we considered that the in- 
dependence of Spain was more likely to 
be secured by a Government controlled by 
a representative and national Assembly, 
than by a Government purely arbitrary, 
and consisting merely of the Members who 
might form the Administration. There- 
fore, on grounds of strict policy, indepen- 
dently of the general sympathy which ani- 
mated the people as well as the Govern- 
ment of this country towards Spain at that 
time, we thought it our interest to take 
part with Isabella, and against the preten- 
sions of Don Carlos. That policy was suc- 
cessful—the Carlist cause failed; the cause 
of the constitution prevailed. But it is 
said by the right hon. Baronet, that Gene- 
ral Narvaez is Minister of Spain—I cannot 
see in that, any defeat of the policy of 
England; General Narvaez, indeed, is Min- 
ister of Spain, but the constitution is in 
foree, and that constitution has of late 
been more strictly observed, than it was 
at the period to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet referred. 

The right hon. Baronet finds fault with 
a certain despatch which in July, 1846, 
after the change of Ministry in this coun- 
try, I wrote to Sir Henry, then Mr., Bul- 
wer at Madrid; and the right hon. Baro- 
net says, ‘* Here is an instance, not only 
of the interference of the noble Viscount, 
but of the manner and tone he uses.” 
Now, as to manner and tone, there have 
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been certain communications made to other 
British Ministers by persons in whom the 
right hon. Baronet has confidence, which 
are certainly couched in terms which may 
possibly admit of the application of some 
of those phrases which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has applied to me. There was a 
certain despatch, for example, addressed 
by the Earl of Aberdeen to Sir Edmund 
Lyons, our Minister at Athens, which has 
already been read elsewhere, and which I 
have got a copy of here, and which I think 
is a very curious specimen of the manner 
in which the most mild and uninterfering 
of Foreign Ministers can, when he so likes, 
deal with the internal arrangements of 
other Governments. 

Everybody knows who Sir Richard 
Church is; a most distinguished soldier, 
who fought nobly in the cause of Greek 
independence, and for a long time was 
properly respected and honoured by the 
Greek Government. But in 1843 he was 


supposed to sympathise with the party who 
extorted the constitution from the King. 
I believe that what he then did, was a 
great service to the King; and that he 
was very instrumental in saving King Otho 
from dangers to which he would otherwise 


have been exposed; but, however, in 1844 
he incurred the displeasure of the King, 
and he was removed from the appointment 
of Inspector General of the Greek forces, 
which he had held; and he was succeeded 
by General Grivas, a person whose con- 
duct, as it appears from the despatch in 
question, had not been altogether free 
from imputations of disloyalty. Well, here 
are the instructions given on the subject 
to Sir Edmund Lyons, by the Minister 
who never interfered with the internal 
affairs of other countries, and especially 
with their purely domestic matters :— 

‘* Sir—Her Majesty’s Government have learn- 
ed with deep concern the dismissal of Sir Richard 
Church from the post of Inspector-General of the 
Greek Army, which post he had so honourably and 
successfully filled for many years.” 

Perhaps so far it was natural for the Eng- 
lish Government to regret the dismissal of 
a meritorious English Officer. 

“ Their regret is increased by finding that Ge- 
neral Grivas, who was so recently engaged in open 
rebellion against the throne, has been appointed 
to succeed him.” 

As to this point, one would have thought 
the King of Greece was himself the best 
judge. 

“‘ Her Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
interfere in the matter; since, however unjust 
the deprivation of General Church may have been, 
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and however injudicious the elevation of his suc. 
cessor, these acts were certainly within the com. 
petence of the Greek Government.” 

This is very handsome and candid. 

“ But,” continues the non-iuterfering Minister, 
“though Her Majesty's Government abstain from 
interfering, they deem it an imperative duty on 
their part—considering the position in which 
Great Britain stands with regard to Greece, asa 
creating and guaranteeing Power, to express” 


They do not interfere— 


“to express in the strongest terms their sense 
of the injustice done to Sir Richard Church, one 
of the best, most disinterested, and most efficient 
supporters of Greek independence, by an abrupt 
and ungracious dismissal, unaccompanied by any 
word of commendation or acknowledgment of his 
great services to Greece, and also their sense of 
the excess of imprudence and impolicy exhibited 
in the appointment to one of the most responsible 
offices under the Crown, of a man whose recent 
conduct has shown him to be an enemy to the 
Throne, and a deliberate perverter of order and 
discipline.” 

This was written by the Minister who 
never interfered with the internal arrange- 
ments of other Powers. 

‘« Her Majesty's Government,” continues this 
mild despatch, “ consider themselves fully war- 
ranted by the overt acts of General Grivas him- 
self, in instructing you to make known these senti- 
ments distinctly in their name to the Greek Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs as well as to the King 
himself—as well as to the King himself, should a 
favourable opportunity present itself; and at the 
same time to warn Ilis Majesty seriously—seri- 
ously and solemnly of the danger to which he will 
expose his country and his Throne by a perseve- 
rance in so fatal a line of policy as that which he 
has lately pursued.” 


The writer of this despatch condemns me 
for my despatch of the 19th of July, 1846, 
addressed to Sir Henry Bulwer—a des- 
patch which was not to be communicated 
to the Sovereign; and the concluding para- 
graph of which the right hon. Baronet 
might as well have read, when he read the 
other portion of it, because, after stating 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, that having just 
come into office, we thought it was essen- 
tial that we should explain to him the 
views we entertained as to the position of 
Spain, and as to the conduct of the Span- 
ish Government, the despatch concluded 
with the following passage :— 

“ Tt was certainly not for the purpose of sub- 
jecting the Spanish nation to a grinding tyranny, 
that Great Britain entered into the engagements 
of the quadruple alliance of 1835, and gave, in 
pursuance of the stipulations of that treaty, that 
active assistance, which contributed so materially 
to the expulsion of Don Carlos from Spain. But 
Her Majesty's Government are so sensible of the 
inconvenience of interfering, even by friendly ad- 
vice, in the internal affairs of independent States, 
that I have to abstain from giving you instruc 
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tions, to make any representations whatever to 
the Spanish Ministers# on these matters. But, 
though you will, of course, take care to express on 
no occasion on these subjects, sentiments different 
from those which I have thus explained to yous 
and although you will be careful not to express 
those sentiments in any manner or upon any oc- 
casion so as to be likely to create, increase, or 
encourage discontent, yet you need not conceal 
from any of those persons who may have the power 
of remedying the existing evils, the fact that such 
opinions are entertained by the British Govern- 
ment.” 
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Now let the House, after comparing these 
two despatches, say whether it is from 
that quarter that we deserve the condemna- 
tion that has been passed upon us? ‘If 
I am worthy to so treated, Ido not de- 
serve to be so treated by you.” 

But it is said, nevertheless, to me— 


“ You cannot be commonly courteous or civil, 
even in your reconciliations; your strong lan- 
guage led to a rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Spain, and when matters have been arranged 
again, you have spoiled the grace and courtesy of 
the reconciliation by your manner of accepting an 
apology.” 
lam told— 


“You mentioned Sir Henry Bulwer in your 
note, in reply to the apology of the Spanish Go- 


@ vernment, as the person whom you would have 


preferred to send to Madrid ; and that was enough 
to disgust the Spanish Government and the 
Spanish people.” 


No, at the time when the conduct of Sir 
Henry Bulwer became the subject of dis- 
cussion in this House, there was not a man 
of any side who did not do him justice; 
and no one expressed himself more hand- 
somely in regard to Sir Henry Bulwer, 
than did the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth. Sir, it is not always 
fitting to tell diplomatic secrets to the 
House of Commons. Yet I am obliged, in 
vindication of myself, to do so on this ocea- 
sion; and to tell the House, but of course 
in strict confidence, that those two notes 
—namely, the note of apology from the 
Spanish Government, and our note of an- 
swer, were mutually communicated to, and 
approved by each Government beforehand. 
Yes, those notes were communicated con- 
fidentially, and were agreed to by both 
Governments before they were officially in- 
terchanged, 

However, Sir, the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon says that these 
affairs of Spain were of long duration, and 
produced disastrous consequences, because 
they were followed by events of the great- 
est importance, as regards another country, 
namely, France. He says, that out of 
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those Spanish quarrels and Spanish mar- 
riages, there arose differences between 
England and France, which led to no 
slighter catastrophe than the overthrow of 
the French monarchy. This is another 
instance of the fondness for narrowing 
down a great and national question, to the 
smallness of personal difference. It was 
my dislike to M. Guizot, forsooth, arising 
out of these Spanish marriages, which 
overthrew his Administration, and with it 
the throne of France! Why, Sir, what 
will the French nation say when they hear 
this? They are a highminded and high- 
spirited nation, full of a sense of their own 
dignity and honour—what will they say, 
when they hear it stated that it was in the 
power of a British Minister to overthrow 
their Government and their monarchy ? 
Why, Sir, it is a calumny on the French 
nation to suppose that the personal hatred 
of any foreigner to their Minister could 
have this effect. They are a brave, a 
generous, and a noble-minded people; and 
if they had thought that a foreign con- 
spiracy had been formed against one of 
their Ministers—I say, that if the French 
people had thought that a knot of foreign 
conspirators were caballing against one of 
their Ministers, and caballing for no other 
reason than that he had upheld, as he 
conceived, the dignity and interests of his 
own country; and if they had thought 
that such a knot of foreign conspirators 
had coadjutors in their own land, why, I 
say that the French people, that brave, 
noble, and spirited nation, would have 
scorned the intrigues of such a cabal; and 
would have clung the closer to, and have 
supported the more, the man against whom 
such a plot had been made. If, then, the 
French people had thought that I, or any 
other Foreign Minister, was seeking to 
overthrow M. Guizot, their knowledge of 
such a design, so far from assisting the 
purpose, would have rendered him stronger 
than ever, in the post which he occupied. 
No, Sir, the French Minister and the 
French Monarchy were overthrown by far 
different causes. And many a man, both 
in this country and elsewhere, would have 
done well to have read a better lesson, 
from the events which then took place. 
We had, indeed, a difference with the 
Government of France relative to the 
Spanish marriages. I do not wish to open 
again questions that are gone by, or to re- 
mind the House or the country of the 
grounds of complaint which we had then, 
as I think, justly, against those who are 
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now no longer in power. But, since I am 
pressed upon this matter, and as it is one 
count of the long indictment preferred 
against me, I must say, in my own de- 
fence, that the dissatisfaction which we 
felt was not groundless. I must say, too, 
that I formed my judgment from commu- 
nications made te me by the noble Lord 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) whom I succeeded 
in the office 1 hold—from statements from 
his own mouth, made to me in that inter- 
view which always takes place between 
the Foreign Minister who goes out, and 
the Minister who comes in. I learned 
from that source, that promises had been 
made in regard to these marriages—not 
only by a Minister to a Minister, but be- 
tween far higher personages—promises, 
the like of which, so far as I am aware of, 
have never before in the history of Europe 
been broken; and yet those promises were 
deliberately broken. If we felt dissatisfac- 
tion then at those marriages, that dissatis- 
faction was just and well-founded ; and 
upon every ground of national interest and 
honour, we were entitled, nay, bound, to 
express it. 

Before I quit this subject, I must say 
that in my opinion the policy which we 
have pursued in regard to France has been 
consistent with the interests of this coun- 
try, and has been characterised by an ob- 
servance of the principles which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whose resolution 
we are discussing, thinks ought to govern 
our foreign policy, and which are calcu- 
lated to preserve, as they have preserved, 
the peace of Europe. Our prompt ac- 
knowledgment in 1848 of the Govern- 
ment established in France, and the kindly 
relations which we have maintained with 
the successive chiefs of Administration in 
that country, sufficiently show that we 
have been animated by a kindly feeling to- 
wards the French nation; and that in our 
opinion the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with that country is not only con- 
sistent with our interests and our dignity, 
but also forms a firm foundation for the 
peace of Europe. 

The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon has insinuated that the Marquess of 
Normandy, in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the events of February, 1848, had 
been in too intimate connexion with some 
of the persons whom he describes as the 
— who overthrew the throne of France. 

know not whom he means, but this I 
know, that the person with whom the Mar- 
quess of Normandy was perhaps in the 
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most frequent communication, because he 
was an old and intimate friend, was Count 
Molé; and I have yet to learn that he is a 
man who was likely to do anything to over- 
throw, either intentionally or unintentional 
ly, the monarchy of France. But, if that in- 
sinuation was meant to convey an imputa- 
tion that the Marquess of Normandy had 
done anything, or had held any intercourse, 
inconsistent with his position as the Ambas- 
sador of a friendly Power, then I say that 
imputation is totally and entirely un. 
founded. 

Well, Sir, I leave the sunny plains of 
Castile and the gay vineyards of France, 
and now I am taken to the mountains of 
Switzerland, as the place where I am to 
render a stricter account. 

The charge against me in regard to 
Switzerland is founded upon a book of 
Count D’Haussonville’s, which relates a 
private conversation said to have taken 
place between individuals, who were little 
supposing that what they were saying or 
replying to, would figure in an octavo 
volume; and still less that it would become 
a ground of serious accusations against any 
one in Parliament. Now, as far as I can 
collect the charge from the speech of the 
hon. Member for Bridport, who entered 
into the subject more in detail than the 
right hon, Baronet the Member for Ripon, 
the charge is, that in July, 1847, I de- 
clined to accede to a proposal of the Due 
de Broglie to mediate between the two 
parties in Switzerland—that I changed my 
opinion in November, and agreed to medi- 
ate; and that I then purposely delayed the 
mediation, in order to defeat it; and that 
while I was sending despatches to Switzer- 
land for the purpose of offering a mediation, 
I was privately directing Mr. Peel to urge 
on the events of war, so that the mediation 
might come too late. 

Now, as to the first charge, I plead 
entirely guilty; that is to say, when the 
mediation was first proposed, it did not 
seem to me to be a case in which this 
country ought to interfere. The House 
will remember that a dispute arose between 
different portions of the Swiss cantons. 
The seven peculiarly Catholic cantons 
formed a Sonderbund, or separate league, 
and the other cantons arrayed themselves 
in an opposing aggregation. The cause of 
the quarrel was, that the majority of the 
cantons required the minority, that is to 
say, the seven cantons of the Sonderbund, 
to expel the Jesuits, and this the minority 
refused to do. There were other points 
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dispute between them, but those were minor 
questions. It was likely that this quarrel 
would lead to an appeal to arms. The ma- 
jority contended that the separate league 
of the Sonderbund was inconsistent with the 
act of confederation, and they accordingly 
intended to put it down by force of arms. 
Well, on the 29th of October I wrote a 
despatch to Mr. Peel, our Chargé d’A ffaires 
in Switzerland, and I will read that de- 
spatch, in order to show what were the 
opinions of the British Government in re- 
gard to the civil war then on the point of 
breaking out; and be it observed this de- 
spatch was actually written a very few days 
before the civil war actually began. I will 
read this in order to show how inconsistent 
with the opinions thus expressed by me 
to Mr. Peel, and which he was instructed 
to make known to M. Ochsenbein, is the 
report of Count D’Haussonville as to the 
opinions which he understood Mr. Peel to 
say, he was instructed to express to the 
Diet on our part :— 


“Sir—With reference to your despatch of the 
18th instant, announcing the assembling of an Ex- 
traordinary Diet to decide upon ulterior measures 
for carrying into execution the decrees already 
passed respecting the Separate League existing 
within the Swiss Confederation, I have to desire 
that you will state to M. Ochsenbein, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, animated by the sincerest 
wish for the welfare of Switzerland, most earnestly 
recommend the Vorort to pause and well consider 
all the possible consequences of the step, before 
they actually commence civil war against the 
seven smaller cantons. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment concur with the majority of cantons, in 
thinking the Sonderbund at variance with the 
Federal Compact ; but at the same time it must 
be remembered that this union has not any active 
or aggressive measure for its object; and there 
does not seem to be any practical evil that must 
necessarily flow from the abstinence of the Diet 
from any measures of coercion, for the purpose of 
enforcing its demand, that the Sonderbund should 
be dissolved. On the other hand, evils of great 
magnitude seem likely to be produced by a re- 
course to such measures. The first and immediate 
consequence will be a civil war between the dif- 
fering sections of the Swiss nation; and as civil 
war is one of the greatest calamities which can 
befall a people, great must be the responsibility 
which will weigh upon those, who, without an 
overruling necessity, shall take the first steps in 
such a conflict. The next evil will be the too 
probable interference of foreign Powers as allies; 
of one of the parties engaged in that civil conflicts 
and thus to the bloodshed and devastation which 
attend civil war, and the lasting bitterness and re- 
sentments which survive such conflicts, may be 
added the permanent establishment of foreign in- 
fluences in the internal affairs of Switzerland, 
essentially impairing the political independence of 
the country. 

“The majority ought moreover well to weigh 
their chances of success or of failure, in the con- 
flict in which they are preparing to embark. In 
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order to succeed, they must conquer the seven can- 
tons ; are they likely to be able to do so, even if 
none but Swiss were to be engaged in the war ? 
Considering the nature of the country of some of 
these cantons, and the character of the people, it 
may well be doubted whether even in that case, 
the Diet would be able to do so. But is it not 
probable that those neighbouring Powers, who 
have already supplied seven cantons with arms 
ammunition and other warlike stores, would, if 
the seven cantons were reduced to extremity, and 
were to call for succour, afford them effectual as- 
sistance of a still more decided kind ; and in that 
caae is it not certain, that the attack of the Diet 
would fail; and if that attack should fail, either 
by the unaided resistance of the seven cantons, cr 
by the interposition of stronger Powers, would the 
attacking cantons remain in the same relative 
situation in which they now stand towards the 
other party? Most assuredly not. On the con- 
trary, they would be the beaten party in a war 
begun by themselves ; and the experience of all 
times shows, that defeats of such a kind, are at- 
tended with inevitable evils to the defeated party. 
Her Majesty’s Government entreat the Vorort to 
take these reflections into their most serious 
consideration ; and truly rejoiced would Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government be, if the Directory were upon 
mature reflection, to abtain from a course so re- 
plete with hazard, and so pregnant with danger to 
Switzerland. 

“Thave to desire that you will read this de- 
spatch confidentially to M. Ochsenbein, and that 
you will say, that the communication is prompted 
solely by the friendly interest which Her Majesty’s 
Government take in the welfare of the Swiss 
nation.” 


This despatch was sent on the 29th of 
October, and on the 4th of November Mr. 
Peel wrote an answer, reporting at great 
length a conversation he had had with M. 
Ochsenbein upon reading to him my de- 
spatch of the 29th October. In that con- 
versation M. Ochsenbein stated, that he 
looked upon civil war as one of the great- 
est of evils; but he said that the majority 
of the cantons had no other course but to 
accept the conflict offered to them by the 
Sonderbund; and he gave reasons why it 
was impossible for them to avoid pursuing 
the course they had resolved upon. This 
despatch was received at the Foreign Office 
on the 9th of November. On the 6th of 
November the Due de Broglie communi- 
bated to me a despatch from M. Guizot, 
which is also in the blue book; but Gentle- 
men seem rather to take their information 
from pamphlets and foreign newspapers, 
than from the official documents in the blue 
books. That despatch contained a pro- 
position from M. Guizot, for a joint de- 
claration to be made by the five Powers, 
for the purpose of putting an end to civil 
war in Switzerland. 

I have been blamed for not accepting 
this proposal, and for delaying to give an 
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answer to it till the 16th. It has been 
said that any verbal alterations which I had 
to propose, might easily and quickly have 
been settled, and that a delay of so many 
days could not be required. Now, what 
was the proposal which the French Go- 
vernment made? They proposed that the 
five great Powers, England, France, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, should make col- 
lectively a declaration, which should con- 
tain, first a statement that they would re- 
commend and support the arbitration of the 
Pope in regard to the religious question 
pending in Switzerland. Now that religi- 
ous question was, whether the Jesuits 
should be withdrawn or not. The Sonder- 
bund of course would have been glad to 
accept the arbitration of the Pope, which 
they would naturally have expected to be 
given in their favour; but the cantons who 
wished to get rid of the Jesuits would not 
have done so. Secondly, it was proposed 
that we should offer to the States of the 
Confederation the mediation of the five 
Powers, for the settlement of all political 
questions. It was further proposed that a 
conference should be assembled for this 
purpose, at some place in the neighbour- 
hood of Switzerland; and that the twenty- 
two cantons should be invited to send each 


a deputy for the purpose of examining and 
determining, in conjunction with the five 
Powers, two things—first, the means of 
conciliation between the contending par- 
ties; and, secondly, the modifications that | 


should be made in the federal compact. 
Then it was proposed that the two parties 
should be required immediately to put an 
end to the civil war; and that they should 


be given to understand, that if they refused | 


our propositions, and should proceed with 
the war, the five Powers would consider 
the Confederation as no longer existing, 
and deem all their engagements towards 
it rescinded; and that in such ease the 
five Powers ‘“aviseraient,’’ a diplomatic 
expression understood as conveying a 
menace. 

Now, in the first place, we felt that the 
proposed arbitration of the Pope was cer- 
tain to be rejected by the majority of the 
cantons ; and that the proposition that the 
twenty-two cantons should send representa- 
tives to confer with the five Powers as to 
the alterations to be made in the federal 
compact, would not be accepted. Then 
besides, we could not agree to declare, 
that if the Swiss refused our proposal, we 
should consider the confederation as no 


longer existing—that confederation having 
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been established by the Treaty of Vienna, 
Much less could we consent to declare that 
we should consider the engagements eon- 
tracted towards that confederation as ceas. 
ing to exist; for the main engagements 
taken by the great Powers towards the 
Swiss confederation by the treaty of 
Vienna, are, that they will respect the 
neutrality of Switzerland, and the inte. 
grity of its territory. In fact, the propo. 
sition of the French Government amounted 
{in other words to this, that if the Swiss 
|refused our conditions, we would compel 
_them by force of arms to adopt our views, 
| That was a proposal we could not possibly 
| agree to, and it required some considera- 
tion to determine what we should propose 
| instead. 

| On the 16th, in a despatch to the Mar. 
quess of Normanby, we made our proposal, 
| which was, to offer the mediation of the 
‘five Powers, unaccompanied by any threat, 
direct or indirect, as a consequence of re- 
fusal; leaving the Swiss to accept or reject 
our mediation as they pleased. The basis 
of the arrangement which we offered to 
propose was, that the Jesuits should be 
withdrawn, either by an act of the Sonder- 
bund cantons themselves, or by a consent 
to be obtained from the Pope; that the 
Diet should then declare formally, that it 
had no aggressive intention against the 
Souderbund; and that the Sonderbund, 
upon receiving this assurance, should dis- 
solve their separate league, which was at 
'variance with the federal compact ; that 
both parties should then disarm, and that 
‘peace should thus be permanently re- 
stored. 

Now, I think that was a just and fair 
proposal, and it was one entirely in accord- 
ance with those principles which we think 
should regulate the foreign policy of this 
country. Some communications took place 
between us and the French Government 
on the subject of this proposal, and with 
regard to the wording of a note, which 
‘each of the Powers should present to the 
contending parties in Switzerland. That 
note was agreed to between me and the 
Due de Broglie on the 26th of November ; 
but, on the 16th of November, I had re- 
ceived from the Consul General of Swit- 
zerland here, a note, founded on a decision 
come to by the Swiss themselves, which gave 
us small hopes of success in the proposal we 
had agreed to make, though we still per- 
severed in making it. It was a formal 
declaration on the part of the Diet, that 
they would admit of no foreign interference 
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jn their dispute with the Seven Cantons. | such a note would have been at variance 


The note to which I have just referred as 
agreed upon between me and the Duc de 
Broglie, was sent, not to Mr. Peel, but to 
Sir Stratford Canning, who was going to 
Switzerland; but he had to go through 
Paris on his way, in order to communicate 
with the French Government. 

I should state that he was told, that if, 
on his arrival in Switzerland he found the 
civil war at an end, there would be no use 
in presenting the note, and he was to ab- 
stain from doing so. Now, in the mean 
time, while these communications were 
going on between the French and British 
Governments, the French Government had 
communicated their first proposed draft of 
note to Russia, Austria, and Prussia; and 
when we came to an agreement with 
France for the adoption of our draft of 
note, the question arose, whether the re- 
presentatives of those three Powers, in 
Switzerland, would be authorised to pre- 
sent our note instead of the original French 
one; and Sir Stratford Canning wrote from 
Paris on the 3rd of December, that he be- 
lieved that the representatives of some of 
those Powers had not at that time autho- 
rity to present our note. 

Now, I am at a loss to divine how it is 
possible that Mr. Peel could have said, as 
it is alleged he did, that he would rather 
resign than present our note ; and that to 
do so would be at variance with all his 
former instructions. Was not our offered 
mediation to be accepted or rejected, as 
the two parties might choose? Did it 
imply any alternative of foree? And did 
it not go on the basis of a settlement of 
the Jesuit question according to the wishes 
of the majority? Did it not provide se- 
eurity for the Sonderbund against hostile 
aggression by the other cantons? And 
did it not thus re-establish peace, and put 
an end to the disputes that threatened 
civil war? Now, how it was possible that 
Mr. Peel could say, that such a note was 
at variance with the despatch of the 29th 
of October, and with his previous instruc- 
tions, passes my comprehension to under- 
stand. I therefore wholly disbelieve that 
statement. The only explanation I can 
possibly give of it is this, that the note of 
which Mr. Peel and M. Blois le Comte 
were then talking, must have been the ori- 
ginal French note; that they must have 
been talking of the original French note 
that M. Bois le Comte had seen; and if 
that was the note they were talking of, 
then Mr. Peel was right in saying, that 





wjth his former instructions, and that he 
would not present it. 

Now, as to the assertion that Mr. Peel 
sent word to General Dufour, who was in 
command of the army, to make haste to 
finish the war, before mediation could come, 
I must say that I wholly disbelieve that 
statement. All I can say is, that I never 
wrote a single syllable, private or public, 
that would justify such a message; and I 
have never had any intimation, written or 
verbal, that Mr. Peel ever did anything of 
the kind. I have been told by Sir Edmund 
Lyons, that he had a conversation on this 
matter with Mr. Timperley, the chaplain, 
who is said by M. Bois le Comte to have 
been the bearer of this message; and that 
Mr. Timperley told him that he had been 
sent by Mr. Peel to General Dufour’s head- 
quarters to obtain information, but that he 
neither took nor delivered any such mes- 
sage from Mr. Peel, as that which has been 
asserted. I must say, that the manner in 
which this supposed admission is said to 
have been extracted from Mr. Peel, does 
not entitle the story to any great confi- 
dence. I confess I would rather be the 
object, than the worker of a mancuvre 
such as that. 

Here were two Ministers, representing 
two great Powers—France and Spaia, tak- 
ing advantage of the intimacy of private 
intercourse between them and a diplomatic 
agent of another Power, and, by a pre- 
concerted scheme, endeavouring to extract 
from him indirectly and by stratagem, an 
admission of something which they thought 
he had privately done. But, after all, 
even supposing he did speak the words at- 
tributed to him, still, for aught I know, he 
may only have been giving them as good 
as they brought, and may have been mys- 
tifying them, just as they sought to entrap 
him. He might have replied to them, 
jokingly, ‘‘ Yes, Gentlemen, we were quite 
as sharp as you were.”’ I can only say 
that Mr. Peel had no authority whatever 
from me to take any such step. I do not 
believe that he did take that step; I have 
no ground for believing so. As far as‘the 
evidence of Sir Edmund Lyons and Mr, 
Timperley goes, it directly negatives the 
assertion. We should have been glad if 
the proposed mediation had succeeded, be- 
cause it would have restored peace to Swit- 
zerland, and would have left the minority 
in a better position with relation to the ma- 
jority. But circumstances rendered it im- 
possible, not from any studied delays on 
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our part, but simply by reason of the time 
requisite for coming to an understanding 
with the French Government, upon the ar- 
rangements which the Five Powers were 
to propose. 

It is said that Switzerland is an instance 
of the bad effects of our interference. But 


{COMMONS} 





Switzerland may be quoted as an instance | 


of a country, where the principles we have 
advocated have led to a good result; for 
while almost all the surrounding nations of 
Europe have been more or less convulsed, 
the people of Switzerland have quietly 
effected changes which I believe to be im- 
provements in their internal organization; 
and those persons who were at one time 
looked upon as being what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport calls ‘*‘ Red Republicans” 
—M. Ochsenbein and others—are now ac- 
knowledged to be, as in truth they always 
have been, lovers and maintainers of good 
order; and, far from being revolutionists 
and disturbers of the public peace, they 
have proved themselves not only sincere 
supporters of good order in their own 
country, but also discouragers of disorder 
in others; for they have gone great lengths 
in expelling from Switzerland persons who 
were justly supposed to have resorted there, 
for the purpose of disturbing the peace of 
neighbouring countries. 

Now, travelling from the rugged Alps 
into the smiling plains of Lombardy, I find 
I have been accused of great injustice to 
the Austrian Government by withholding a 
certain despatch written by Prince Metter- 
nich to Count Dietrichstein. The simple 
facts of the case are these: The Austrian 
Government sent to their Ambassador here 
a despatch, which was to be communicated 
to us, inviting our opinion on certain ques- 
tions connected with affairs in Italy. We 
answered that despatch, and we afterwards 
laid before Parliament the despatch and 
answer, in order to give Parliament a view 
of our opinions and intentions in regard to 
those important matters. Well, another 
despatch was received afterwards from 
Prince Metternich, and it is said that it 
contained such a denial of the imputation 
cast upon Austria of an intended interfe- 
rencein theaffairs of the independent States 
of Italy, that we ought to have laid that 
also on the table of the House. It was, 
to a certain degree, a denial; but there 
were things going on, which came to our 
knowledge, which led us not to attach to 
that denial all the value it might have been 
perhaps entitled to. There was the occu- 
pation of Ferrara; and communications 
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were made to Tuscany, that changes in 
the organization of the Government, and 
even the establishment of a national guard, 
would lead to the military occupation of the 
Tusean territory by Austria. Indeed, many 
things were going on in Italy which led us 
not to attach any vast value to the commu- 
nications made to us. But if the withholding 


of that despatch had been considered by 


| 





the Austrian Government to be such an 
injury to them as it is now stated to have 
been, let me ask what was Count Dietrich- 
stein doing between February and August? 
It was in February that the first despatches 
were laid before Parliament; and it was in 
August that the other was moved for, in 
the House of Lords. But if Count Diet 
richstein was asleep upon his post, Prince 
Metternich surely had his eyes open. The 
despatches which we laid before Parliament 
in February were well known. But there 
was the Austrian Ambassador in this coun- 
try, he, the views of whose Government it 
is said were misrepresented by the absence 
of the second despatch ; what prevented 
him from coming to me of his own accord, 
or by order of his Government, any day in 
any week, or any week in any month, or 
any month in that half year, and saying, 
‘‘ You are acting unjustly by us—there 
is another despatch in your possession, 
which you have not produced, and I call 
upon you, as an act of justice to my Go- 
vernment, to lay that despatch also before 
the two Houses of Parliament?” This 
course was open to him, but no such course 
was adopted. 

With regard to our policy with respect 
to Italy, I utterly deny the charges that 
have been brought against us, of having 
been the advocates, supporters, and en- 
couragers of revolution. It has always 
been the fate of advocates of temperate re- 
form and of constitutional improvement to 
be run at as the fomentors of revolution. 
It is the easiest mode of putting them 
down; it is the received formula. It is 
the established practice of those who are 
the advocates of arbitrary government to 
say, ‘‘ Never mind real revolutionists ; we 
know how to deal with them; your danger- 
ous man is the moderate reformer; he is 
such a plausible man; the only way of 
getting rid of him, is to set the world at 
him, by calling him a revolutionist.”’ 

Now, there are revolutionists of two 
kinds in this world. In the first place, 
there are those violent, hotheaded, and un- 
thinking men, who fly to arms, who over- 
throw established Governments ; and who 
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recklessly, without regard to consequences, 
and without measuring difficulties and 
comparing strength, deluge their country 
with blood, and draw down the greatest 
calamities on their fellow-countrymen. 
These are the revolutionists of one class. 
But there are revolutionists of another 
kind; blind-minded men, who, animated 
by antiquated prejudices, and daunied by 
ignorant apprehensions, dam up the cur- 
rent of human improvement ; until the ir- 
resistible pressure of accumulated discon- 
tent breaks down the opposing barriers, 
and overthrows and leveis to the earth, 
those very institutions which a timely ap- 
plication of renovating means would have 
rendered strong and lasting. Such revo- 
lutionists as these are the men who call 
us revolutionists. It was not to make re- 
yolutions that the Earl of Minto went to 
Italy, or that we, at the request of the 
Governments of Austria and Naples, of- 
fered our mediation between contending 
arties. 

Then, with respect to the war in Lom- 
bardy, it is said that we ought to have 
prevented Sardinia from making an attack 
on Lombardy. A perusal of the: blue 


books will show, that we did apply those 


arguments which we thought most likely 
to have foree with the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, to induce it not to take up arms 
against Austria; and it was not until after 
the revolution had broken out in Milan, 
and when the Austrians were for a time 
defeated, and expelled from the greater 
part of Lombardy, in a manner which can 
only be accounted for as being the result 
of a panic, it was not until after those 
events that the King of Sardinia, being 
invited by the people of Lombardy, moved 
and went to their assistance. I do not 
mean to say that there is in all this any 
justification—if you look to treaties or to 
international rights—for the invasion of 
the territory of a neighbouring Sovereign. 
As regards right, the King of Sardinia 
was entirely wrong, and there is nothing 
to be said for him on that score. But, at 
the same time, there are feelings and con- 
siderations which may at least explain 
conduct, which one cannot justify, and 
which one must condemn. He was ap- 
pealed to by his Italian neighbours ; the 
spirit of his own country was up; and he 
said, and not without some foundation, 
that if he had resisted the impulse which 
urged him on, that impulse might have 
been sufficient to overthrow his own throne. 
That was not a consideration which ought 
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to weigh against the reasons and motives 
which should prevent the invasion of the 
territory of a neighbour. Nevertheless, 
man is man, and we ought not altogether 
to throw out of the account, circumstances 
of this kind. 

Well, the Austrian Government sent a 
special envoy to London to ask our medi- 
ation between them and the people of 
Lombardy ; and, in the course of the com- 
munications, we were told that Austria 
would consent to an arrangement, the 
basis of which should be, that Austria 
should relinquish all right and title to 
Lombardy. Now, if Austria contem- 
plated that result, are we to be run 
down for thinking that such an ar- 
rangement would have been conducive 
to the well-understood interest of all par- 
ties concerned? We, however, thought 
at that time, judging from the prevailing 
feeling in Italy, that this arrangement 
would not be accepted, unless it were to 
include also the relinquishment of some 
portion of the Venetian territory. Our 
opinion was borne out by what afterwards 
happened : for when we declined to under- 
take the negotiation, because the larger 
basis was not agreed to, the Austrian Go- 
vernment sent agents to Milan to offer 
such an arrangement, confined only to 
Lombardy, and the proposition was reject- 
ed as too narrow by the people of Milan, 
who then thought their chance better than 
it turned out to be. So much for the 
outrage we are said to have committed 
on our old and faithful ally by a scheme, 
which was a proposal emanating from Aus- 
tria herself. 

Now, with regard to the mission of the 
Earl of Minto, the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, the Member for Bridport, ac- 
knowledged that during his late visit to 
Rome he had found that the Earl of Minto 
had been invited thither by the Pope him- 
self. It is perfectly true that the Earl of 
Minto went to Italy in consequence of a 
wish on the part of the Pope, conveyed to 
Her Majesty’s Government through the 
Nuncio at Paris, and through other but 
unofficial channels. It was not a little 
curious that the wish expressed by the 
Pope seemed to point precisely to the 
Earl of Minto, as the person to be sent to 
Rome. We were told that the Pope was 
desirous of improving the administrative 
institutions of his Government; but that he 
was thwarted in his plans by great difficul- 
ties from within and from without; and 
that he would be glad to have the assist- 
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ance of some person who might aid him by 
advice, and at the same time, as represent- 
ing England, afford him moral support. 
We were told that if, as was then the case, 
the state of our law did not admit of our 
sending a regularly accredited Minister to 
Rome, the Pope would be glad if we would 
send thither unofficially some confidential 
agent. That what was wished was, that 
this person should be entirely in the confi- 
dence of Her Majesty’s Government; that 
he should be conversant with the institu- 
tions of this country; that he should be a 
man of rank; and, if possible, a person who 
eould combine with these qualifications, 
diplomatic experience. If a form of words 
had been to be devised, which should ex- 
actly describe the Earl of Minto, it could 
not have been done more correctly. 
Accordingly the Earl of Minto, who was 
going abroad for a short time for health 


and recreation, was requested by [ler Ma- | 


jesty’s Government to proceed to Rome; 
and to Rome he went, taking Turin and 
Florence in his way; with instructions to 
give both at Turin and Florence, if consult- 
ed by the Governments, and asked to do 


so, such advice in regard to internal im- | 
provements and reforms, as his judgment | 


and experience might suggest. 


But neither at Turin, nor at Florence, | 


nor at Rome, did the Earl of Minto ad- 


vise the immediate establishment of repre- | 


sentative and parliamentary government. 
He well knew that the foundations must be 
well laid, before you can raise the super- 
structure; and that good municipal insti- 
tutions, and the reform of many practical 
abuses, and especially a sound administra- 
tion of justice, were necessary as prelimi- 
nary measures. [lis advice, as far as it 
was adopted, bore good fruit; and if it 
had been more fully acted upon, and if no 
unexpected events had happened elsewhere, 
his visit to Italy would have been attended 
with still greater advantage to that coun- 
try. 

When the Earl of Minto was at Rome, 
a civil war had broken out between Sicily 
and the King of Naples. Both parties 
had applied to Lord Napier, then our 
Chargé d’Affaires at Napies, to mediate 
between them. The Sicilians founded 
their application upon the former connexion 
between England and Sicily, and upon the 
share which the British Government had 
had, in the remodelling of the Sicilian 
constitution in 1812. The Neapolitan 
Government founded tieir application upon 
the well-known interest which has always 
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been taken by the British Government, jy 
the welfare of the kingdom of Naples, 
Lord Napier, however, did not undertake 
the office. He said to the Neapolitan 
Ministers, that he would willingly go to 
Palermo, and endeavour to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Sicilians and 
the Neapolitan Government, if he could be 
authorised to propose to the Sicilians such 
conditions of arrangement as he thought 
they would be likely to accept. The Nea. 
politan Government was not willing at 
that time to authorise such proposals, and 
Lord Napier did not go to Palermo, 
But afterwards the King of Naples, hear. 
ing that the Earl of Minto was at Rome, 
expressed a wish that he should come to 
Naples. Her Majesty’s Government had 
not originally intended, that the Earl of 
Minto should go further than Rome; but 
in consequence of a conversation which | 
had in December, 1847, with Prince 
Casteleicola, I had sent the Earl of Minto 
instructions to go on to Naples, if he should 
receive through Lord Napier an intimation 
that the Neapolitan Government wished 
him to do so. He did receive such an 
intimation, first through Lord Napier, and 
afterwards by a messenger who was spe- 
| cially sent to him by the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, and who met him on the road 
| between Rome and Naples. 

The object he had in view, and the 
| mission which, when he arrived, he was 
requested to undertake, was to employ his 
good offices to effect a reconciliation be- 
|tween the Sicilians and the Neapolitan 
| Government. 

| The reply which he gave to those who 
|asked him to undertake the task, was, 
that he would go to Palermo with plea 
i sure, if he had a fair prospect of being 
|able to do good; but. he said he knew 
|something of Sicily; and he forewarned 
the Neapolitan Government, that unless 
he was authorised to offer certain condi- 
tions to the Sicilians, his going to Palermo 
would be of no use whatever. He did all 
that man could do, to induce the Neapoli- 
tan Government to accede to those terms, 
He was engaged on one occasion from five 
o'clock in the afternoon till one in the 
morning, in deliberation with the King 
and the Ministers, discussing the arrange- 
ments to be proposed to the Sicilians; 
and then, forsooth, we are accused, of 
unealled-for interference in the affairs of 
Sicily. The result was, that he was au 
thorised to propose an arrangement whieh 
the Sicilians might reasonably have been 
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urged to accept; and to Palermo, with 
that arrangement he went. 

Oh, but it has been said, the Earl of 
Minto went to Palermo, not to do a ser- 
vice to the King of Naples, but to inflict 
a treacherous wrong, by secretly encou- 
raging the Sicilians to separate Sicily 
from the Crown of Naples. Well, what 
happened? He knew that the con- 
ditions of which he was the bearer, fell 
short of the demands of the extreme 
party in Sicily; those terms were a com- 
romise, and involved concessions to be 
made by both sides. He had represented 
that it was of great importance that these 
proposals should not be known in Sicily 
till he should arrive there, and be able to 
explain to the leaders the reasons which 
would make it wise to accept them. On 
his arrival in Sicily he found that the 
Neapolitan Government had already made 
these conditions known in Palermo; and 
that those conditions had already been 
canvassed, discussed, run down, and con- | 
demned by both parties at Palermo. Still, | 
however, if nothing else had happened, he | 
might perhaps have succeeded in the ob- | 
ject of his mission. But just at this mo- | 
ment arrived the news of the French | 
Revolution. This was a spark that set | 
fire to all the combustible matter through- 
out Italy. No wonder that the news 
turned the heads of the Sicilians, and | 
made them suddenly determine no longer | 
to acknowledge the King of Naples as! 
their sovereign. | 

The Earl of Minto on reaching Palermo, | 
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had been acting a friendly part towards 
the King of Naples ? 

Then it has been made a matter of com- 
plaint that the English Government made 
known to the King of Sardinia, that if 
the Duke of Genoa were chosen King of 
Sicily, and were in actual possession of 
the Crown—not if it were merely accepted 
by him as has been represented—he would 
be acknowledged by England. It was at 
that time the opinion, not of England 
alone, but of the Neapolitan Government 
itself, that the King of Naples had no 
chance of recovering possession of Sicily, 
The Neapolitan Minister in this country 
was instructed to express, on the part of 
his Government, a hope that the English 
Government would not prematurely ac- 
knowledge the independence and separa- 


'tion of Sicily; but would wait till the 


whole of the island had declared itself for 
separation. Now, would it have been 
wise and right on our part to acknowledge 
the Duke of Genoa as King of Sicily ? 
On that point I expect to have the appro- 
val of hon. Gentlemen opposite. Events 
indeed have shown that the opinion then 
entertained as to the probable result of 
the war in Sicily was incorrect ; but it 
was then generally thought that the King 
of Naples had no chance of re-establishing 
his authority in that island. The choice 
then lay between a monarchical and a re- 
publican form of goyernment for Sicily as 
a separate State. Looking merely to the 
interest of the King of Naples, indepen- 
dently of other reasons, it was desirable 


was told of this new determination, and | that there should not be a republic estab- 
was at the same time informed that it was | lished in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the intention of the Sicilians to receive | the kingdom of Naples; and the King of 
him with great honour, as the representa- | Naples himself was not insensible to that 


tive of a Power, that was going to sup- 
port them in their independence. The | 
Earl of Minto, however, said, that he | 
came on the part of the King of Naples } 
and of Sicily, and unless he were received | 
by the Sicilians as subjects of that sove- | 
reign, he would go back to Naples. In| 
deference to his wishes, the Sicilians con- 
sented to discuss an arrangement based on 
the principle of security for their liberties, 
combined with allegiance to the King of 
Naples. Was that a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding? Negotiations followed, but the 
Sicilians unfortunately would not accept 
the terms, and they were certainly good 
ones, offered them by the King of Naples. 
Upon this statement of facts, was not 
Lord Napier justified in saying, in July 
following, that the English Government 





oensideration. The offer, however, made 
by the Sicilians to the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, that the Duke of Genoa should be- 
come King of Sicily, led no result. 

Under these circumstances, J am justi- 
fied in denying that the policy which we 
pursued in Italy was that of exciting re- 
volutions, and then abandoning the vic- 
tims we had deluded. On the contrary, I 
maintain that we gave advice calculated to 
prevent revolutions, by reconciling opposite 
parties, and conflicting views. Ours was 
a policy of improvement and of peace ; 
and therefore the Government deserves 
not cundemnation, but praise. 

We have been told, however, that if it 
had ‘not been for the war in Lombardy, 
the indispensable interference of Russia in 
Hungary would not have taken place. 
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What might have happened, if that which 
did happen, had not happened, I cannot 
undertake to say. But when I look at 
the deep-seated causes of contention be- 
tween Hungary and the Austrian Govern- 
ment; when I look to the comparative re- 
sources and power of the conflicting par- 
ties; I cannot persuade myself that even 
if a part of Radetzki’s army had been 
available for the war in Hungary, and the 
whole of it could not have been sent thi- 
ther, the aid, the indispensable aid, as it 
has been termed, of Russia, would not still 
have been required. I, therefore, do not 
feel that the English Government is char- 
geable with any of the bloodshed which re- 
sulted from that Hungarian contest. 

With respect to the questions which 


arose last autumn about Turkey, no blame | 


has been imputed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the course which we pursued 
on that oceasion, in answer to the appeal 
mady by Turkey to this country and to 
France, for moral and material assistance. 
On that point all parties are agreed. 
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the despatches of the British Government 
were sent off to St. Petersburgh and Vien. 
na, and the day when, if it were necessary 
on the receipt of the answers to send a 
fleet, that fleet, sent only after the answers 
were received, could reach the place where 
its services might be required. The Go. 
vernment did, what men of prudence would 
do, who mean to do that which they pro. 
fess. 

But it has been said that the sending of 
this fleet was a threat against Russia and 
Austria. I utterly deny that the sending 
of the fleet was a threat against either the 
one or the other. A fleet at the Darda- 
nelles was not a threat against Austria, 
If it had been in the Adriatic, it might 
have been so regarded. A fleet in the 
Mediterranean was not a threat against 
Russia. Had it forced its way through 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and had 
gone up to the Black Sea, and had an- 
chored off Sebastopol, it might have been 
so considered. But a fleet at the mouth 


It is | of the Dardanelles could be a threat against 


a proud and honourable recollection which nobody; it must be manifest to the world 
Englishmen may treasure up, that on an | that it could only be a symbol and source 


occasion like that, all party differences | of support to the Sultan. 


It was a mea- 


were merged in high and generous national | sure purely of defence, and not a measure 


feeling; and that men of all sides concurred | 


in thinking, that the Government of the 
Queen would not have been justified in re- 
jecting an appeal so made, on such a sub- 
ject. 

But it has been said that we ought to 


have confined our interference, at first, to | 


sending a despatch, and that we should 
not have sent our fleet until we knew whe- 
ther our despatches would produce the de- 
sired effect. That would have been a very 
imprudent and unwise course of proceed- 
ing. The agents of the two imperial Go- 


vernments at Constantinople had used | 


most menacing language to the Porte; had 
demanded the surrender of the refugees 
in the most peremptory manner; and had 
said, that if they did not receive a catego- 
rical answer within a limited time, they 
would suspend diplomatic relations. In 
short, they intimated that a refusal of their 
demands might lead to war. We had no 
means at the time of knowing whether 
this violent and peremptory language was 
or was not authorised by the Courts of 
Russia and of Austria; and whether those 
Governments were prepared to enforce by 
actual hostilities the threat so held out. 
It was impossible to say what might occur 
in the interval between the 6th and the 
26th of October; between the day when 





of offence. 

But then we are told that our fleet, by 
anchoring within the outer and inner cas- 
tles of the Dardanelles, violated, not the 
Treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi, as was said 
by mistake, but the Treaty of London, 
concluded in July, 1841, between the Five 
Powers and Turkey, with respect to the 
passage of the Dardanelles and Bospho- 
rus. The British Government are accused 
of violating that treaty by ordering Sir W. 
Parker to enter the Dardanelles. 

Now, by the treaty of 1809, between 
England and Turkey, England bound her- 
self to respect the rule of the Turkish 
empire, by which, while Turkey is at peace, 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the 
Bosphorus are closed against the ships of 
war of foreign Powers. But it was not 
till the treaty of 1841, that the same en- 
gagement was also taken by all the other 
four Powers. I concur entirely with the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon 
in thinking that this was a wise and politic 
arrangement, eminently advantageous to 
Turkey, and conducive to the peace of 
Jurope. Because when it is considered 
how easy it would be, if these narrow 
straits were open to the armed ships of 
other countries in times of peace, for any 
maritime Power, when she had a discus- 
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sion of any kind with the Turkish Govern- | made that open anchorage insecure, Sir 
ment, to support the friendly representa- | W. Parker went with his squadron to Bar- 
tions of her Minister at Constantinople by | ber’s Bay, the outer anchorage of the Dar- 
the, of course, accidental visit of a large | danelles. But I had written to Sir Strat- 
fleet off the Seraglio point—whether the | ford Canning specially to desire that in 
fleet came from the Black Sea or the Me- | order to avoid all cavil and discussions, the 
diterranean, it appears essential for the fleet should not enter into the Dardanelles, 
maintenance of the independence of the | unless wanted at Constantinople for the 
Porte, that no armed vessels of other | purposes for which it was sent. Sir Strat- 
Powers should, when the Porte is at peace, | ford Canning accordingly communicated 
be allowed to enter either of those straits. | with Sir W. Parker, and after the squadron 
By the Treaty of July, 1841, Austria, | had remained a week or ten days in Bar- 
France, Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, | ber’s Bay to refit, it left that anchorage 
all bound themselves to respect that regula- and returned to Besica Bay, with the un- 
tion of the Porte. It so happens, however, | derstanding that if stress of weather should 
that that treaty did not specify precisely again drive it thence, it should not return 
what those Straits are, whether they com- | to Barber’s Bay, but should seek shelter 
prise the whole distance between the Med- | elsewhere. 
iterranean and the Sea of Marmora, and| The Russian and Austrian Governments 
the whole distance between the Sea of | afterwards made representations both to 
Marmora and the Black Sea, or whether the Porte and to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
they consist only of such portion of those ment on this matter; stating that they con- 
channels as are technically called the sidered the entrance of the British fleet 
Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Darda- | into Barber’s Bay as a contravention of 
nelles, At the entrance of the Darda-| the Treaty of July, 1841. It might have 
nelles from the Mediterranean, there is a| been contended that the presence of the 
broad bay between the outer and the inner British fleet in the outer bay was not a 
castles, and it is from the inner castles to | violation of what was intended by the 
the Sea of Marmora that the channel con- | treaty; because the treaty bound the Five 
tinues narrow. At the inner castles reside Powers to conform to the regulations of 
the Consuls; and it is there that tolls are the Porte in regard to the two Straits of 
taken from vessels passing; and there the ' the Bosphorus and Dardanelles; and the 
firmans are delivered to allow vessels to | standing regulations of the Porte admitted 
passup. In regulations established by the | ships of war, as well as merchantmen, to 
Porte in 1843, it was stated in general | enter into and remain in Barber’s Bay, and 
terms, that foreign ships of war and mer- | to wait there for a decision whether they 
chantmen should be admitted to this bay | could be allowed to go farther up or not. 
between the outer and inner castles for | But the Government did not think it wise, 
safe anchorage, and to wait there to know right, or proper to take their stand on so 
whether they would be allowed to go fur- narrow a ground. Having desired that the 
ther. When the fleet under Sir W. Parker | treaty of July, 1841, should be concluded, 
arrived at Besica Bay, which is on the coast they thought it better to adopt the strictest 
of Asia Minor, the Turkish Government, | interpretation of that treaty, the interpre- 
who expressed great gratitude to Sir Strat-| tation put upon it by Russia, that the 
ford Canning for the arrival of our fleet, | Straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
stated an apprehension that the anchorage | should be held to mean the whole distance 
in Besica Bay, in certain states of wind | between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
and weather was not safe for large ships; Marmora on the one side, and between the 
and they offered to send an authority to | Mediterranean and the Sea of Marmora on 
admit the fleet under Sir W. Parker, and | the other; so that if British ships of war 
not only it, but the French flect also, into | should not enter the bay between the inner 
the outer anchorage of the Dardanelles, at | and outer castles of the Dardanelles on the 
times when it would be dangerous for them | one side, Russian ships of war should not, 
to remain at Besica Bay. That was com-| on the other | and, be allowed to anchor at 
municated to the British Consul at the Dar- | Buyukdere in the Bosphorus, where mer- 
danelles, and to the Turkish Pasha in com- | chant ships from the Black Sea are in the 
mand there. custom of stopping. It is needless to 
A week or ten days after Sir W. Parker | mention that this prohibition does not apply 
had arrived at Besica Bay, the wind coming | to light ships, such as corvettes and steam- 
on to blow from the quarter from which it | ers, employed for the missions at Constan- 
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tinople; the firman of the Porte being first 
obtained for their passing. 

I believe I have now gone through all 
the heads of the charges which have been 
brought against me in this debate. I 
think I have shown that the foreign policy 
of the Government, in all the transactions 
with respect to which its conduct has been 
impugned, has throughout been guided by 
those principles which, according to the 
resolution of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield, ought to 
regulate the conduct of the Government of 
England in the management of our foreign 
affairs. I believe that the principles on 
which we have acted are those which are 
held by the great mass of the people of 
this country. Iam convinced these prin- 
ciples are calculated, so far as the influ- 
ence of England may properly be exercised 
with respect to the destinies of other coun- 
tries, to conduce to the maintenance of 
peace, to the advancement of civilization, 
to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

I do not complain of the conduct of 
those who have made these matters the 
means of attack upon Her Majesty's Min- 
isters. The government of a great coun- 
try like this, is undoubtedly an object of 
fair and legitimate ambition to men of all 
shades of opinion. It is a noble thing to 
be allowed to guide the policy and to influ- 
ence the destinies of such a country; and, 
if ever it was an object of honourable am- 
bition, more than ever must it be so at the 
moment at which I am speaking. For 
while we have seen, as stated by the right 
Baronet the Member for Ripon, the politi- 
eal earthquake rucking Europe from side 
to side — while we have seen thrones 
shaken, shattered, levelled; institutions 
overthrown and destroyed—while in almost 
every country of Europe the conflict of 
civil war has deluged the land with blood, 
from the Atlantic to the Black Sea, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean; this eoun- 
try has presented a spectacle honourable to 
the people of England, and worthy of the 
admiration of mankind. 

We have shown that liberty is compati- 
ble with order; that individual freedom is 
reconcilable with obedience to the law. We 
have shown the example of a nation, in 
which every class of society accepts with 
cheerfulness the lot which Providence has 
assigned to it; while at the same time 
every individual of each class is constantly 
striving to raise himself in the social scale 
—not by injustice and wrong, not by vio- 
lence and illegality—but by persevering 
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good conduct, and by the steady and ener. 
getic exertion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties with which his Creator has ep. 
dowed him. To govern such a people as 
this, is indeed an object worthy of the 
ambition of the noblest man who lives jn 
the land; and therefore I find no fault with 
those who may think any opportunity 9 
fair one, for endeavouring to place them. 
selves in so distinguished and honourable 
a position. But I contend that we have 
not in our foreign policy done anything to 
forfeit the confidence of the country. We 
may not, perhaps, in this matter or in 
that, have acted precisely up to the opin. 
ions of one person or of another—and 
hard indeed it is, as we all know by our 
individual and private experience, to find 
any number of men agreeing entirely in 
any matter, on which they may not be 
equally possessed of the details of the 
facts, and circumstances, and reasons, and 
conditions which led to action. But, 
making allowance for those differences of 
opinion which may fairly and honourably 
arise among those who concur in general 
views, I maintain that the principles which 
can be traced through all our foreign 
transactions, as the guiding rule and di- 
recting spirit of our proceedings, are such as 
deserve approbation. I therefore fearlessly 
challenge the verdict which this House, as 
representing a political, a commercial, a 
constitutional country, is to give on the 
question now brought before it; whether 
the principles on which the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
conducted, and the sense of duty which 
has led us to think ourselves bound to 
afford protection to our fellow subjects 
abroad, are proper and fitting guides for 
those who are charged with the Govern- 
ment of England; and whether, as the 
Roman, in days of old, held himself free 
from indignity, when he could say Civis 
Romanus sum; so also a British subject, 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel con- 
fident that the watehful eye and the strong 
arm of England, will protect him against 
injustice and wrong. 

Debate further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 
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F COUNTY RATES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm H. HALFORD, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, thought it to 
be a measure required for the sake of jus- 
tice, and one, at the same time, most ex- 

ient, as tending to the removal of a 
great cause of jealousy and dissatisfaction 
between landlord and tenant. The object 
in making the county and police rates pay- 
able by the landlord, was only to reconcile 
the form with that which was, for the most 
part, virtually the fact, and ought in jus- 
tice to be always the fact in regard to 
these burdens. He could refer to high 
authorities in the House and out of the 


House to show that the real incidence of ; 


local taxation was on the owner, and not 
on the occupier. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding had observed, in a debate 
during the last Session, that no man’s 
opinion was worthy of a moment’s consid- 
eration who did not admit that fact. The 
same assertion had been made in terms 
equally strong by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, and by the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1843, the 


Poor Law Commissioners were directed to 
inquire into the subject of local taxation. 


In their voluminous and able report, they 
strongly advanced the same doctrine, and 
agreed in recommending that all local tax- 
ation, as falling on real property, should 
be imposed on the principle of direct 
chargeability to the owner. The Bill be- 
fore the House, however, did not go to the 
extent of this recommendation. It ex- 
tended to the county and police, but not 
to the poor and borough rate. There was 
a distinction. The county and county po- 
lice rates were levied almost exclusively 
upon land. Now, it had been noticed by 
Adam Smith, that a house being an unpro- 
ductive subject, a tax upon it fell upon the 
occupier; whereas, taxes on land as a pro- 
ductive subject, were taxes on the owner. 
The poor-rate, it was true, in country dis- 
tricts, was a tax upon the land, but under 
different cireumstances from the county 
rate. It was a parochial tax for parish 
purposes, fluctuating from week to week, 
and intimately connected, among an agri- 
cultural population, with the employment 
of labour in the hands of the farmer. It 
was right and necessary, therefore, that 
the farmer should be partaker at once in 
the responsibility as to the amount re- 
quired, and have a share in the adminis- 
tration of the fund; but the case was wide- 
ly different with regard to the county and 
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police rates. These were for the general 
purposes of a large district comprising 
_many parishes: in the levy and application 
, of them the occupier had no control; and 
| the county rate was often for permanent 
| objects, in which he had only a transitory, 
| or perhaps no interest at all. That these 
| rates gave rise to much jealousy and dis- 
| satisfaction was sufficiently proved by the 
| number of petitions, signed in a vast pro- 
| portion, he believed, by occupiers of land, 
|and presented in the last and present 
| Session, in favour of a Bill prepared by the 
; hon. Member for Manchester (the County 
| Rates and Expenditure Bill). That Bill 
| had been referred to a Committee upstairs. 
The House was not yet in a condition to 
know precisely how it had been there dealt 
with ; but this he believed he might safely 
affirm, it would never again come before 
them in the shape of a Bill. It contained 
a monstrous anomaly, as admitting the 
occupiers of Jand with no property quali- 
fication to a share in the administration of 
a tax which they did not ultimately pay; or 
if they did pay any part of it, it was 
accidentally and by surprise, and under 
the pressure of injustice. Such injustice 
occurred when a large sum of money was 
levied at once for a permanent structure, 
as of a county prison or lunatic asylum, 
involving a call upon the occupier of 
land, which he might be about to quit at 
the expiration of one, two, or three years, 
for a full share on account of such land. 
He knew of no way by which this in- 
justice could be effectually prevented, but 
by an unequivocal legislative acknowledg- 
ment of the proper incidence of the county 
rate upon the owner, capable of being 
easily carried into operation, as proposed in 
this Bill, by the same power of deduction 
from rent as was given to the tenant with 
regard to the landiord’s property tax. 
Such a measure as applied to the county 
rate was in strict conformity with principle, 
and there was sufficient precedent for it. 
To go no further back than the present 
Session, it had been recognised in a Bill 
introduced by the hon. Member for Wilt- 
shire (Mr. Sotheron), and which he believed 
had actually become law, as regards luna- 
tic asylums. It would not be easy to show 
how that which was just with regard to 
lunatic asylums, was not equally so with 
regard to prisens or bridges. He had 
been accused of having brought forward 
this measure in a spirit of antagonism to 
the County Rates and Expenditure Bill. 
He denied that such was the case. It 
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was very possible some alteration might 
be desirable in the constitution of courts 
of quarter-session, by which the real rate- 
payers might be admitted to a more di- 
rect control than they had at present 
over their financial proceedings ; but this 
object he thought would be facilitated 
and not impeded by removing the occu- 
piers of land from the consideration of the 
subject, as relieved from all contribution, 
nominal or real, to the county funds. 
Surely this was a preferable alternative for 
their sake, to that of admitting them to a 
share in the administration of those funds; 
and if the Bill was just and expedient on 
general grounds, it could not be considered 
as inopportune at the present moment. As 
an abstract position, it was certainly true 
that the ultimate incidence of the county 
rate, however paid, was on the landlord, 
and consequently that the transfer of its 
payment from him to the tenant would, 
when matters came to be finally settled, 
involve a difference pro tanto in the rent ; 
but the relation between landlords and 
tenants was at present in an unsettled 
state. Until the efiects of free trade on 
those relations were ascertained by fur- 
ther experience, they could not be adjusted. 
In the mean time, the farmers had to bear 
the brunt and burden of the change. At 
an agricultural meeting in the county 
he had the honour to represent, he had 
endeavoured to console the farmers by 
telling them they and the landlords were 
all in the same boat. The observation, 
trite and superficial as it was, did not 
escape animadversion from one of those 
present. ‘* True,” he said, ‘ we are all 
in the same vessel, and if she goes down 
we shall all sink together; but there is 
this difference between us and the land- 
lords, that while they and their property 
are under hatches, the tenant farmers 
and theirs are all on deck, liable to and 
swept away by the first effects of the 
storm.” He thought it a fair argument 
in support of this measure, that, in some 
degree at least, at this critical period it 
would operate as a protection to a class 
than which there was no other more en- 
titled to the consideration of the House, 
and believing it, moreover, to be on every 
account just and expedient, he submitted 
it to a second reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*“‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS must deny 
the accuracy of the statement of the hon. 
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Baronet, when he said ‘‘ the Poor Law Com. 
missioners in their report on local taxation 
recommended the general rating should be 
imposed on and levied from the owners, not 
the occupiers.”” The Poor Law Commis. 
sioners recommended a consolidation for 
the purpose of improving the mode of as. 
sessment; but they did not recommend 
that in all classes of tenements the rates 
should be imposed on the owners not on 
the occupiers, except in cases of small tene- 
ments. The Bill which they were then 
called upon to consider introduced the 
general principle, that in the tenements of 
classes, large and small, there should be a 
reduction of the rate by the occupiers from 
the owners. But that was a principle that 
never had been admitted by the law of 
England. The principle was, that the in. 
cidents of the rate should be on the oceu- 
piers, not on the owners; and only in spe- 
cial cases, where a peculiar cause could be 
shown, the reduction was permitted to be 
held by the occupier against the owner. 
The special case existed, for instance, in 
the matter of small tenements. The rea- 
sons were fully stated in the debate that 
took place on the introduction of the mea- 
sure at the opening of the Session, as to 
why, in the case of small tenements, the 
owners, not the occupiers, should be rated. 
If the hon. Baronet had confined the Bill be- 
fore the House to county buildings, such as 
prisons, courts, and lunatic asylums, he 
(Mr. C. Lewis) would have made no objec- 
tion to the second reading ; but because it 
comprehended the police rate, highway 
rate, and county rate in general, he could 
not give his assent to the second reading 
of the measure, and should move that the 
Lill be read a second time that day six 
months. If they once admitted the prin- 
ciple in this instance, they should adwmit it 
in others, as in the ease of the county and 
police rates. Therefore he thought the 
House would not act unwisely in assenting 
to so important a privilege ; and he there- 
fore felt constrained to oppose the mea- 
sure. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘* upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Sin H. HALFORD, in justice to him- 
self, felt bound to advert to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Hereford- 
shire (Mr. C. Lewis), who had accused him 
of inaccuracy in the representations he had 
made of the recommendations of the Poor 
Law Commissioners in their Report on 
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Local Taxation. In page 94 of that Re- 
ort the following passage occurred under 
the authority of those Commissioner :— 


“ Many inconveniences and anomalies arise from 
the fact, that the legal character of the poor-rate 
and of all the local rates, except the sewers rate, is 
not made accordant with its real and essential 
character. These rates are essentially taxes on 
the rent of the landlord, not taxes on the occu- 
pier’s profits ; no legal declarations, no limitations 
of legal remedies to the person and goods of the 
occupier, however much they may disguise the 
aspect of the tax, or make its burden operate 
unequally on rent, can make it fall permanently 
on anything but rent. If these same rates were 
all avowedly laid upon the landlord, but made 
leviable upon any goods found upon the rated 
property, the occupier being enabled to deduct his 
rate from his rent, the amount of net rent which 
would then be paid to the landlord, would doubt- 
less be the same as now, but there would be no 
disguise of the real incidence of the burden. ‘Then 
also the right of the landlord to a superior share 
of power in vestry and in the election of guardians, 
to protect himself from injustice in the imposition, 
and mismanagement in the administration, of the 
taxes, to which he would then be seen to be the 
sole contributor, would not be viewed with the 
present jealousy, if indeed it were at all con- 
tested.” 


Much more was contained in the report in 
condemnation of the attempt to give taxes, 
referred to the appearance of occupier’s 


taxes, and in recommendation of making 
their real incidence apparent; but he 
thought the passage he had recited suffi- 
cient to vindicate all he had said respect- 
ing the opinion of the Poor Law Commis- 
missioners, on the subject of local taxa- 
tion. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON thought there 
was so much truth in what had just been 
said by the hon. Gentleman, that he would 
recommend his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire not to press the 
Bill to a division. It was impossible to 
approach this subject in the way proposed 
in the Bill without seeing that what was 
good for county rates was good for poor- 
rates and highway rates, and every de- 
scription of local taxation. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that from his 
experience of Select Committees he was 
prepared to say that they did not always 
discharge the duty assigned them in the 
sense in which the House understood they 
were bound to do. He felt it his duty to 
call attention to the proceeding of the 
Committee with reference to the County 
Rates and Expenditure Bill, submitted to 
them at the commencement of the Session. 
That Committee undertook to consider the 
best mode of carrying out the intention of 
the House, by devising machinery by which 
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the principle of the Bill could be carried 
into practical application— 

Mr. T. EGERTON rose to order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was strictly in order. 

Mr. M. GIBSON continued: He would 
be unwilling to infringe the Orders of the 
House, but the Bill to which he was refer- 
ring, and the Committee also, had been 
mentioned in the speech of the hon. Ba- 
ronet who moved the second reading of the 
Bill. He considered the measure at%pre- 
sent before the House was an extremely 
injudicious one, and if carried out in the 
form in which it had been introduced, it 
would be a great injustice to the owners of 
property. He had been charged with in- 
difference to the rights of the magistrates, 
because he wished that the ratepayers 
should have control over the disbursements 
of taxation. But he could not agree to 
the principle involved in the Bill, that after 
a landlord made an agreement with a ten- 
ant on a lease of twenty-one years, and 
when the rent had been arranged, with 
due regard to the rates to be paid, that 
then, in each succeeding year, the land- 
lord, having paid the rate, should not be 
allowed to charge it against the tenant. 
He thought the better way to secure jus- 
tice would be to allow the ratepayers at 
large a control, by representation, over the 
assessing and expenditure of county rates ; 
and, entertaining these views, if the hon. 
Baronet pressed the second reading to a 
division, he should vote against his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER approved of 
the principle of the measure, so far as that 
the owner should pay the expenses of all 
permanent improvements made by the ten- 
ant. But if the hon. Baronet pressed his 
Bill beyond that consideration, he (Mr. 
Palmer) should vote against him. 

Mr. AGLIONBY suggested to the hon. 
Baronet the good policy of withdrawing 
the Bill. 

Mr. SOTHERON hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire would 
listen to the suggestions made, and be con- 
tent with having the measure referred to 
the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Sir H. HALFORD stated his readiness 
to comply with the suggestions made by 
his hon. Friends, on the understanding 
that the matter should be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Captain HARRIS said, the Bill was 


i neither on justice nor policy. 
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Agricultural distress must be remedied, 
not by such means, but in a fair, just, and 
equitable manner. 

Mr. T. B. HILDYARD considered the 
principles of the Bill most objectionable, 
and believed the practical consequences of 
passing it would be, that burdens which 
fairly belonged to the tenant would be 
borne by the occupier. The landed inter- 
est could not sustain the operation of such 
a measure. If the Bill were adopted, its 
principle would not stop there, but would 
be extended to poor-rates and other im- 
posts. 

Sir H. HALFORD said, that as the 
House appeared generally opposed to the 
Bill, he would not press it to a second 
reading, but he would introduce a similar 
measure early in the next Session. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


LARCENY SUMMARY JURISDICTION 
BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 
25: Majority 94. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

Clauses added; Bill passed. 


COPYHOLDS ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AGLIONBY moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. The principle of it 
was, that they should relieve copyhold ten- 
ants throughout the country from many of 
those forms and regulations which were 
the remains of the feudal system, and which 
weighed so heavily upon them as to be pro- 
ductive of great dissatisfaction. If the 
House would consent to go into Commit- 
cee, he would make every exertion to adapt 
the Bill to the interests of all. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER. opposed this 
Bill on the same ground he had assumed 
against the former measure on the same 
subject—that it was one-sided, and in fa- 
vour of the tenant as against landlords 
and lords of the manor. It was impos- 
sible to make the Bill satisfactory to 
both the landlords and tenants, and he 
should, therefore, resist the second read- 
ing. 

, proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
six months.” 

Sir G. GREY did not disapprove of the 
principle of the Bill, in favour of which 
there was much unanimity, but there were 
great difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
adjustment of the question by legislation, 
The hon. Mover could not expect to make 
much progress this Session; but inthe mean 
time he thought the Bill might be read a 
second time and referred to a Committee, 
and he would vote for that course if there 
was a division. 

Mr. AGLIONBY, in reply, said the 
great merit of the Bill was, that it enfran- 
chised all copyhold property from that 
which was objectionable, and left those 
parts untouched which were of benefit to 
the tenant or the public. He was willing 
to refer the Bill toa Select Committee; 
but he trusted that the House would con- 
sent to the second reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
84: Majority 19. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day, 17th July. 


ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, the object of which, 
he said, was to provide for compensation to 
be made to medical men who rendered their 
services to parties injured by accidents on 
railways. The measure had originated 
from an accident upon the Midland Rail- 
way, when one of the officers of the com- 
pany engaged a surgeon to attend upon 
the sufferers. One person was severely in- 
jured. He was removed to an adjoining 
publie-house, and Mr. Sands Cox, an eml- 
nent surgeon at Birmingham, who had 
been called in by a servant of the com- 
pany, found it necessary to amputate the 


leg at the hip-joint. The company paid 
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1501. to the sufferer, thus acknowledging 
that the accident had occurred through the 
negligence or misdirection of their ser- 
yants; but they refused to pay the sur- 
geon, on the ground that their servant who 
called him had no authority for such a pur- 
pose. The case was tried at the Warwick 
assizes, and during the trial, Mr. Justice 
Maule, who presided, begged to know 
whether the railway company were se- 
rious in their opposition to the claim. 
The learned Judge even added, that if they 
refused to satisfy such a reasonable de- 
mand, they had better post up at their ter- 
mini notices that if any accident occurred 
on the railway, no medical assistance would 
be provided by the company. The com- 


pany carried the case to the superior courts, | 
where it was ruled that the company was | 
not liable for the expenses incurred by their | 
officer, which had been the means of saving | 
the man’s life, but that the officer was him- | 


self liable. This decision excited so much 


interest that a public meeting was held in | 


Birmingham, the inhabitants of which in- 
demnified Mr. Sands Cox, and the publican 


also at whose house the sufferer had been | 


kept. In another case a poor man was 


killed upon the Lancashire and Yorkshire 


railway, and the judge of the Wakefield 
county court also decided that the com- 
pany was not liable for the surgeon’s ex- 
penses, but that the officer who called him 
in was liable. In a subsequent case a 
dreadful accident occurred upon the Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire line, by which one of 
their own servants, a stoker, was thrown 
from an engine, and his leg cut off by one 
of the wheels passing over it. 
vants of the company were called upon to 
send for assistance. 
anything of the kind, though the man’s leg 


had been taken off, but they said, ‘* We. 
will send him on to Bolton, and place him | 


in the dispensary.” The man, however, 
died, and no wonder, such was their fear 
of ineurring liability, and the amputated 
leg was actually left upon the road. 


be the intention of Parliament to permit 
the law to remain in a state which had the 
effect of inducing persons to behave with 
such horrible indifference to human life ? 
The measure he now submitted to the 
House provided that railway companies 
should be liable, in the first instance, to 
send for medical assistance in case of acci- 
dent; but it enabled them to recover the 
expenses of the treatment from the person 
injured, if he was competent; or from the 
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The ser- | 


They refused to do_ 


He | 
asked the House whether it could possibly | 
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| parish, if he was a pauper; and that they 
should not be saddled with these expenses 
at all, unless the accident was the result 
of their own or their servants’ negligence. 
He contended that as the Legislature had 
required that emigrant and passenger ves- 
sels should be provided with sufficient me- 
dical attendance, it was only reasonable 
| that railways should be compelled to adopt 
' some analogous provision. In cases of this 
/ nature there ought to be some exception to 
the rule of law with regard to agency, on 
|the ground that the moment a passenger 
took his seat in the carriage he imme- 
diately became subject to a series of by- 
laws of which he knew nothing, and be- 
cause passengers ought to be duly cared 
for. It might be argued that accidents 
were rare. Then so would be the liability. 
The Bill, in fact, was a poor man’s Bill, 
and he entreated the House to perform an 
act of mercy by consenting to the second 
reading. 

| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. ELLIS opposed the Bill, which he 
‘said had been brought in in consequence 
of the accident on the Midland line. He 
was a director of two of the most exten- 
sive railways in the kingdom—the Lon- 
don and North Western, and the Midland; 
and he could safely say that his brother 
directors on these lines had never endea- 
voured to shelter themselves by any quirks 
of the law from the payment of all fair and 
reasonable expenses arising out of ac- 
cidents. With reference to the case on 
the Midland line, the man took a twopenny 
ticket to go a short distance; he was at 
the station twenty minutes before the train 
started, and, instead of getting into his 
own carriage, he put his foot on the steps 
of a first class, and as the train was about 
to start, he made a spring towards a truck 
and fell. The company, not being in any- 
wise to blame for the accident, were ad- 
vised that they were not liable. The man 
was attended, and by and by a large bill 
was sent in for payment. The company 
instructed their counsel to settle the matter 
for 2007. That offer, however, was re- 
fused, and subsequently it was settled for 
1501., exclusive of the costs, which 
amounted to 7O0l. additional. The com- 
pany then supposed that they had done 
with the case; but great was their surprise 
when they were afterwards informed that 
the 2201. was for the injured man himself, 


| and that that sum did not cover the costs. 


Q2 
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Four actions were immediately commenced 
against the company. The latter resisted, 
and appealed to the Court of Exchequer, 
where a rule was made absolute for a non- 
suit. As the parties who brought these 
four actions had intended to pluck the rail 
way company, they were made to pay the 
costs. He begged to move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,’”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. ADDERLEY supported the Bill. 
He thought the existing state of the law 
exposed Her Majesty’s subjects to great 
danger. There was not a word in the pre- 
sent Bill which would render railway com- 
panies liable for anything that did not hap- 
pen through their own neglect. An action 
was now maintainable against a company 
for its own acts, but no action was main- 
tainable against it for the acts of its ser- 
vants, and this Bill rendered it liable in 
the latter case, and very properly so, for a 
remedy had now become absolutely neces- 
sary. 
CotoyeL SIBTHORP thought the coun- 
try owed a debt of gratitude to the parties 
who had been instrumental in introducing 
this Bill. He thought railway companies 
should be compelled to make ample com- 
pensation in all cases where lives were lost 
through the neglect of their servants, and 
that they should grant annuities to the 
widows and children of the deceased. He 
hoped, also, the day was coming when a 
director and an experienced surgeon would 
be compelled to travel in every railway 
carriage, in order that both might be pre- 
sent at once in case of accident. He be- 
lieved it was all trash to talk of railway 
companies feeling for the public, they cared 
only for self. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could not 
recommend the House to agree to the sec- 
ond reading of this Bill, because the prin- 
ciple it involved was extremely objection- 
able and one which should not be sanction- 
ed without mature deliberation. Excep- 
tional legislation on questions of this kind 
was very much to be feared. The effect 
of the Bill would be to alter the general 
law of the land, as to principal and agent, 
without adequate cause. he principle of 
the measure would establish it in all cases 
as the duty of the servant of a railway 
company to call in medical aid, and it 
would render the company in all cases re- 
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sponsible in the first instance for the pay. 
ment of the surgeon. That would be a 
complete departure from the general law 
of the land. Railway companies would, if 
this Bill passed, be placed in a different 
position from the proprietors of steam- 
boats, coaches, and mills; and the Honse 
ought to be sure that there was a great 
practical evil to be guarded against before 
they passed it. He could not agree that 
such an evil existed. If an accident hap- 
pened, no one would contend that the rail- 
way companies should be liable to pay for 
medical assistance, unless it happened 
through the fault of themselves and their 
servants; and if it did so happen, it was 
clear that the injured party had an oppor- 
tunity of obliging the company to pay his 
surgeon’s bill without disturbing the gene- 
ral law of the land by an enactment of this 
kind. For a person so injured would have 
an action against the company, and the 
jury would assess the damages. His ob- 
jection was directed to the principle of the 
Bill, which he thought would operate un- 
fairly. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that a very strong 
ease should be made out before they al- 
tered the law on this subject. But he be- 
lieved that such a case was fully made out 
by the actions at law which had already 
taken place, and by the evidence on which 
it appeared that the servants of the rail- 
way companies positively refused to go for 
medical assistance. In one county court 
the decision was that the company was 
liable for the surgeon’s fees; in another, 
that the servants were liable, and were 
made to pay damages. The consequence 
of that decision was that no servant would 
fetch a medical man in case of accident. 
This Bill proposed to remedy that great 
grievance, and he could not conceive that 
the House would reject it. It proposed 
that when accidents happened on a railway, 
every servant should be bound in such 
cases to gofor medical aid. The liabilities 
of railway companies would remain as they 
were. The Bill merely proposed that the 
companies should be liable in the first in- 
stance, and if it afterwards appeared that 
they were not blameable, then they had 
their remedy at law. He hoped the House 
would consent to the second reading of the 
Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the Bill. He conceived that nothing was 
more dangerous than legislating for excep- 
tional cases. They must not be governed 
by two opposite decisions of county courts. 
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The judge of a county court who decided 
that the railway servant who ran ina hurry 
for a medical man in ease of an accident, 
was liable for the payment of that medical 
man, was mistaken in his interpretation of 
the law. They must take the law from 
the Court of Exchequer. The servant was 
clearly not liable, because there was no 
“work or labour’’ done by him. The 
Bill was far from being complimentary to 
the medical profession, for it assumed that 
medical men under such circumstances 
were not satisfied with the chance of being 
paid by the person injured, if he were rich 
enough to pay him, or with almost the cer- 
tainty of payment if the person were poor 
and brought his action against the com- 
pany. If the principle of the Bill were 
admitted, there would be no reason for not 
extending it to coaches, steamboats, mines, 
and collieries, and all such places as ac- 
cidents were liable to occur in. He would 
venture to say, as the result of consider- 
able experience, that nothing was more 
dangerous than exceptional legislation of 
this kind. He had heard Judges in courts 
of common law say that hard cases made 
bad laws, because in such cases they were 
frequently influenced by their feelings to 
strain the law in favour of the injured 
party. If then, in courts of law, hard cases 
made bad laws, he thought, if the House 
allowed their sympathies to go too far with 
the public against large bodies like railway 
companies, they would lay down a very 
dangerous principle. It was now open to 
any sufferer by a railway accident to pro- 
ceed against the company, and the damages 
he obtained from them would afford him 
the means of paying his medical attendants. 
He (the Attorney General) thought the 
Bill was open to great objections, and he 
hoped it would not receive the assent of 
the House. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO observed that the 
hon. Attorney General had said that there 
was great danger in legislating for excep- 
tional cases. Now, in all other cases than 
that of a railway company, any Member 
of that House who thought any injury or 
hardship was inflicted would look for a 
remedy by the laws of the land; but if in 

18 peregrinations he observed anything 
that did not exactly square with his ideas 
upon railways, he immediately said, ‘* Oh, 
bring in a Bill to regulate these matters.”’ 
He (Mr. Ricardo) was satisfied that no one 
belonging to the executive of a railway, 
from the director down to the porter, would 
be guilty of inhumanity in case of an acci- 
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dent, and if he were he would not be fit to 
hold his situation for a moment. But he 
maintained that the law as it now stood 
afforded every possible security for obtain- 
ing immediate medical relief. Under an 
Act called Lord Campbell’s Act, railway 
companies might be mulcted of damages, 
which were sometimes of considerable 
amount, in case of the death of individuals 
by accidents on their lines; and there could 
be no doubt that a jury would readily give 
increased damages if it appeared that death 
had resulted from any neglect on the part 
of the railway company or their servants 
in obtaining medical aid. He considered, 
therefore, that the present law afforded 
sufficient protection to the public, and he 
challenged hon. Gentlemen to point out 
any case of neglect which had been proved 
against railway companies. In nine cases 
out of ten, accideuts upon railways were 
attributable to the carelessness of the suf- 
ferers themselves, and he believed that not 
in one case out of ten had railway compa- 
nies objected to pay the expenses of medi- 
cal assistance. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 53; Noes 
108: Majority 55. 

Words added; Main Question, as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 

Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at five min- 
utes before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 27, 1850. 


Mixvtes.] Pustrc Birrs.—1* Office of Under 
Sheriff (Ireland); Larceny Summary Jurisdic- 


tion. 

2° Pirates (Head Money) Repeal Act Com- 
mencement, 

3? Titles of Religious Congregations; Crime and 
Outrage Act (Ireland) Continuance; Pirates 
(Head Money) Repeal Act Commencement. 


ABOLITION OF THE LORD LIEUTENANCY 
OF IRELAND. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said: Being charged with petitions of great 
importance against the abolition of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, I 
shall move, in the first place, that these 
etitions be read by the clerk at the table. 
[The petitions from the Lord Mayor, Al- 
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dermen, and Citizens ef Dublin, and from | that will infallibly accrue to Ireland, and 


the Dublin Traders Protection Society 
were read.] I am fully aware that I re- 
quire more than an ordinary share of your 


Lordships’ indulgence in humbly endea- | 
vouring to press upon your attention the | 


subject of these petitions—-a subject which 
I fear has already received its deathblow | 


from Her Majesty’s Government, and a/ of some high authorities. 


Dublin in particular, by the abolition of 
the office of Viceroy. The leading recom. 
mendations that are advanced, and which 
I will endeavour suceinetly to reply to, are 
—1. That the abolition has been long con- 
sidered necessary and expedient, and re- 
commended to be adopted, by the opinions 
2. The advan- 


subject to which many much more able | tages that “would arise in the working of 
individuals than myself are opposed, and the machinery of the local and Executive 
which has already met the support of a| Government by the annihilation of the 


large majority of the House of Commons, 
deciding for the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland. Believe me, my Lords, 
I fully and strongly feel my own inade- 


present office of Lord Lieutenant, and 
appointing a fourth Secretary of State, 
which, it is stated, would get rid of the 
| clashing of the discordant opinions that at 


quacy to treat this important question as | | present. prevail between the Home Office, 
it merits; and after all that has been urged | the Lord Lieutenant, and the Irish Seams. 
in another place, it would require more | tary, and that, by the present great faci- 


than common ingenuity, and more Atlan- 
tean ability than 1 possess, to add any new 
argument to all that has been advanced. 
But in embracing the duty of presenting 
these petitions, two strong motives have 
urged me on. First, I believe the peti- 
tioners found difficulty in finding an advo- 
eate, for I believe their petitions have been 
declined, as it is very unpopular to take 
up a losing cause; and, secondly, I own I 
have a strong personal feeling that the 
statesman whose name I bear, and who, 
by his great talent and abilities, mainly 
earried the legislative Union, should not by 
any possibility be supposed to have been 
guilty of any deception; but undoubtedly 
he and others held out to Ireland that, 
although Parliament would be removed, 
the Court would be retained at Dublin. I 
do not mean to argue that there was any 
positive stipulation; nor that it is not com- 
petent to the united Parliament, after fifty 
years, to pass what measures they think 
right. But I say a grave and absolute 
necessity should be proved, and made clear, 
before a wanton, cruel, and unnecessary 


loss should be inflicted on the capital of 


Ireland. And, lastly, my Lords, | fairly 
avow | am at heart and soul an humble Trish 
soldier, and I cannot bear to see my unfor- 
tunate country now despoiled, in her mise- 
ries and troubles, of any advantages which 
her capital ought to possess. I have anx- 
iously examined and considered the reasons 
held out by the First Minister of the Crown 
in another place for the decision he has 
arrived at for the necessity of the abolition 
of this high office at the present unhappy 
moment. But [ have in vain sought, in 
the development of his views, any grounds 
to balance the very great disadvantages 





lities of locomotive communication, all ob. 
jects connected with a more perfect ad- 
ministration would be accomplished. 3, 
That the Lord Lieutenant’s position at the 
Castle is only the semblance of Royalty; 
that the Viceroys are sometimes insulted; 
that the Castle is the focus of political 
party jobbing intrigues; and that all these 
inconveniences, and all these jobs and in- 
trigues, would cease in the removal of all 
the Irish political business to Downing- 
street. 4. That Her Majesty would gra- 
ciously go over occasionally to Ireland, 
and make up to the country and to the 
capital the loss of a resident Court, and 
greatly compensate for the withdrawal of 
all the outlay and money spent by the 
Viceroy and his Excellency’s Court in the 
city of Dublin. These, my Lords, I be- 
lieve, are the main reasons that are held 
out to Ireland and Dublin for the heavy 
and uncalled-for infliction she is about soon 
to sustain. I will endeavour to express 
my very humble opinion on these points 
successively. And, first, we are told that 
Lord Somers addressed the House of Lords 
at the time of the union with Scotland, 
and declared it could not be complete and 
endure while two political administrations 
existed—as if Ireland were a parallel case 
in any way with Scotland, when a boister- 
ous channel separates the two countries, 
and other innumerable differences exist. 
We are then told, my Lords, that George 
III. gave an opinion to Mr. Addington 
that, although he thought it inexpedient 
at that time, yet the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty might be adopted at some future 
period. Now, against these venerable 
opinions may I not quote, my Lords, the 
opinions expressed by the present Prime 
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Minister and by a right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) in 1844; and may I not de- 
mand, in some degree, to know the co- 
gent reasons that have induced the former 
to consider the present time fit, and 
more fit, for a measure which he then dis- 
approved of; and why the latter seems 
to incline to try an experiment on this sub- 
ject? Is it because the noble Lord, in 
1844, did not venture, on account of his 
friend and ally (Mr. O’Connell), to urge 
the measure that, in 1850, when Ireland 
is prostrate, ruined, and humbled, he now 
dares to strike the blow? Surely, my 
Lords, he should give us some more sub- 
stantive reasons for his deciding now on 
what he rejected before, than have as yet 
appeared. Would it not have been better, 
my Lords, to have given us some further 
opinions of viceroys, secretaries, or states- 
men, as to the policy of the proceeding, 
than merely to give us the obsolete views 
of Lord Somers and George III.? We 
have been told, indeed, that Lord Claren- 
don and Lord Normanby, colleagues, and 
of course partisans, of the noble Premier’s, 
entertain opinions in favour of the change; 
but I should like to have had some more 
impartial opinions—the sentiments of dif- 
ferent Lord Lieutenants of Ireland, their 
secretaries, and of the noble and illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington) at the 
table, during whose government the ques- 
tion was often mooted. An attempt at the 
abolition of the office had been made by 
Mr. Hume on more than one occasion—I 
believe in 1822 and in 1830, and the last 
attempt was in 1844; and both Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel being against 
the proposition, Mr. Hume did not dare 
press it to adivision. I cannot discover 
what has occurred since to alter declara- 
tions so positively pronounced only five 
years ago, when the noble Lord came to 
the conclusion it was inexpedient to ahp- 
lish the Lord Lieutenancy; and Sir Robert 
Peel stated his fears it would create ab- 
senteeism, and be attended with numerous 
inconveniences. But, my Lords, a remark- 
able speech in that debate of 1844 was 
that made by a noble Lord, now a Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House, who was 
Secretary of Ireland at the time, and which 
speech enumerates, more fully than any- 
thing I have seen, the difficulties of the 
ease. The noble Lord (the Earl of St. 
Germans) said, that the appointment of a 
fourth Secretary of State had been sug- 
gested, but it had not been shown by what 
means the machinery of the Government 
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could be carried on. To confer those 
powers, and to reconstruct the existing 
machinery, would be a very difficult task; 
and if the office of Lord Lieutenant were 
abolished, it would be necessary to re- 
consider almost every Act relating to Ire- 
land. Now, my Lords, with respect to the 
advantages that would arise in the working 
of the machinery of the Government, and 
by the appointment of a fourth Secretary 
of State, I will refer to what was said in 
1844 by a great authority—by the right 
hon. Baronet the present Member for 
Tamworth —and I want to know what 
prospects are afforded that the change 
will be for the advantage of England or 
Ireland. Sir Robert Peel on that occasion 
said, that if another Secretary of State 
were appointed, it would create great con- 
fusion. Much is urged in the present 
state of the Government of Ireland with 
respect to the inconvenience of conflicting 
opinions between the authorities in Ireland 
and at home; but if the Home Secretary 
does his duty manfully and honestly, and 
if the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary 
are entirely, as they ought to be, under 
his control, and if the Home Secretary has 
sufficient subordinates in his office, I think 
there must be a better ensemble, and more 
prompt and vigorous local executive autho- 
rity than a fourth Secretary of State in 
Downing-street. There will be still a Lord 
Chancellor in Ireland, a Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces, and a Radical Lord 
Mayor in Dublin. It is to me clear on 
this subject, that if there is discipline or 
order in any Administration, there ought to 
be no divisions or difficulties whatever for 
the Secretary of the Home Department. 
His word should be the law for Ireland, 
and no Lord Lieutenant should be appoint- 
ed but subject to absolute control from 
England. It may have been necessary to 
have a Chief Secretary in the Cabinet; 
but it should only be to send, through him, 
direct orders to Ireland. We next come 
to the facility and means of locomotion 
between the two countries, established so 
perfectly now by means of steam and 
railway. I confess I cannot see the force 
of this argument; it tells equally advan- 
tageously for the transmission of orders 
from England to the Lord Lieutenant, but 
it does not provide for what you require in 
Ireland above all other countries—namely, 
an immediate execution and instantaneous 
legal and military power of action. You 
must legislate for all possible contingencies 
—for war as well as peace. Suppose our 
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Channel blockaded, and a landing and in-| fort, and convenience are to be consulted, 
surrection in Ireland; take away the Lord | frequent visits to Ireland, with a large fa. 
Lieutenant, and in whom, or how, is the | mily, will become quite impracticable. On 
great and immediate power, civil and mili- | the pamphlets or brochures that have been 
tary, which he now possesses, to be re-| industriously circulated as to the vices of 
placed or wielded? Then it is next urged | the Lord Lieutenancy, I wish to observe | 
that the Lord Lieutenants have the sem-_| have abstracted from one of them part of 
blance and not the dignity of royalty, and | my resolution, arguing it in a direct con. 
that they are insulted, and that they are | trary sense from the writer, who, however, 
in an anomalous position. This may be | amongst his false statements, lays down, 
true at times, but generally there is great that to oppose the abolition, an individual 
good feeling shown by the inhabitants of | must either be an Orangeman or a Re- 
Dublin to the viceregal position. It is|pealer. Now, I hardly think my worst 
said, that no consideration nor kind of po-| enemy will accuse me of being either, 
lities can shield a Lord Lieutenant from| But, my Lords, it is quite clear, if there 
insult. This, however, is laying upon the | is no Court as hitherto in Ireland, an oc. 


| 


Lord Lieutenant's shoulders the feelings of | casional visit from the Sovereign would in 
the people of Ireland against the Minister | no degree compensate for the abolition of 
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of the day, and any head or authority the Lord Lieutenancy. 


Now, surely, my 


placed in Ireland will be attacked and in-| Lords, we are entitled at least to ask for 
sulted in the same way. But it is said| a Select Committee of inquiry to exa- 
; Mine into all these important points. We 
cease by the abolition of the Lord Lieu- | 


that all the jobbing of the Castle would 


tenancy. I confess on this head I fear 


Irish jobbing would only be transferred to | 
Downing-street, and the loaves and fishes | 


would be more given to English Whig de- | 


pendants and hangers-on than many of the | 


meritorious of my own countrymen. I 


come now to an argument brought forward | 


not in a very statesmanlike manner. It 


may have been thrown out as a gilded pill | 
to soften the obnoxious dose, but the ca- | 
jolery is unworthy of ‘the occasion, and | 
Irishmen are as sharp as the Premier. | 
He must know that his measure is for fu- | 


turity. 
such visits as our beloved Queen might 
pay to the country, or ever to be blessed 
—lI suppose to please the noble Lords op- 
posite—I ought to say with a Lord John 
Russell holding out a Royal promise to 
visit, that would be worth something; but, 
supposing a future Sovereign detests the 
ocean, and a future Minister does not 
choose to recommend the Sovereign going 
to lreland, what becomes of holding out 
this golden bait? It is mere cajolery. 
If the Parliament would pass an Act to 
oblige the Sovereign to hold Her Parlia- 
ment triennially in Ireland, that would be 
understood ; but the Queen’s visits held 
out now as encouragement for the abolition 
of the Viceroyalty is perfect delusion. 
But, with what is justly called the new 
facilities of communication, let me tell you, 
my Lords, these passages to and fro are 
very different from a journey to Edin- 
burgh. Surely, my Lords, this proves suf- 
ficiently that if Her Majesty’s health, com- 


If we were ever to be blessed with | 





are indeed told the great authority of 
Lord Clarendon is favourable to this 
change ; but your Lordships would think 
it advisable to have inquiry afoot, and I 
am sure I should like to examine Lord 
Clarendon on this subject. I confess also 
I should like to inquire and examine all 
the authorities that could be produced on 
the subject, and get all the evidence pos- 
sible. It has been said the people of Ire- 
land have not shown themselves strongly 
against the abolition. Why, my Lords, 
the people of Ireland are become apathetic. 
They, the mass, care for little more than 
food and raiment, and it must be owned, 
in Ireland districts and towns think no 
more of their immediate position than the 
capital. Cork looks to herself, and Bel- 
fast to herself, but the people of Dublin 
have surely shown their opinion in the 
great meeting held, and speeches made, at 
the Rotunda. And, after all, whatever 
may be the Radical sentiments of the cor- 
porate body, or any residing in Dublin, 
the population at large are loyal and deeply 
attached to their Sovereign, and if they 
had not been so at the late insurrection, 
and had allowed the troops to be assailed 
by barricades, or firing from the houses of 
the town, what might not have become of 
the garrison? Does Dublin deserve no- 


thing, then, for her devotion and loyalty? 
Will it be denied, my Lords, by any one, 
that the abstraction of such a Court as 
Dublin Castle affords—describe it as you 
will—will be a cruel blow to the trade of 
the place, and to the existence of every 
Ought you, for one or 


inhabitant in it ? 
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two hundred thousand pounds of saving of 
expense, to desolate at this moment one of 
our finest mercantile towns in Ireland ? 
With the liberality which you have shown 
jn all the late transactions with Ireland, I 
never can believe that the question of sav- 
ing of expense is looked to in the present 
projected abolition. But, my Lords, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
is fond of commissions. He has favoured 
us with one for the Universities. We are 
to have another with respect to the Lord 
Chancellor here. Surely he should give 
us one for Ireland; and, as experimental 
legislation is the order of the day, I hope 
he will experimentalise with his Cabinet, 
and obtain a new Foreign Secretary of 
State. I confess, my Lords, I was much 
struck the other evening with the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) as regards the alterations in| 
the Lord Chancellor’s position in the Court | 
of Chancery. The noble Lord urged 
strongly for a commission of inquiry, and 
implored your Lordships to consider well 
that the remedy you should apply was not | 
worse than the evil you intended to re- | 
move. The noble Lord asked your Lord- 
ships not to adopt the cut and dried plan 
of the noble Lord at the head of affairs, 
without considering well that the remedy 
to be applied should be a fit and proper 
one. I would submit, my Lords, that the 
noble Lord’s observations on this subject | 
may be fairly applied by me as regards 
Ireland; and on behalf of that unhappy 
country I would ask you to grant a com- 
mission to take the evidence of all those 
who have been high in oftice—of the Sec- 
retaries and Viceroys of Ireland—on the 





subject. Compensation to Ireland is talk- 
ed of. What does it mean? What is it 
tobe? The noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 


sell) told me that he intended to give Ire- 
land compensation; but I have yet to 
learn what that compensation is; and on 
this point, my Lords, the Irish people en- 
tertain a natural anxiety. I trust I have 
made out a case for Ireland, and that it 
will meet with your Lordships’ support. 
I conclude by begging of you to consider 
the petition which I have the honour to 
present from Dublin, a fine capital, with 
beautiful streets, magnificent shops, and 
ornamental buildings of every kind—a 
city, my Lords, of some consideration. 
My Lords, if this measure can be arrested, 
I may still hope to see her— 
“ Great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 
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Let your Lordships beware that under 
English legislation, it does not speedily 
become a city of desolation, with the grass 
growing in its streets. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by moving the following 
resolutions :— 


“Ist. That to abolish the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is contrary to the Expectations 
held out by the Statesmen who carried the Legis- 
lative Union between the T'wo Countries, and who 
declared that though her Parliament was removed 
Ireland should still retain her Court : 

“ 2nd. That if ever a Period was inauspicious 
for any great Change in the accustomed Execu- 
tive of Ireland, it is at a Time when Three Years 
of Famine have reduced her to the utmost Verge 
of Despair ; when large Numbers of the resident 
Proprietors are ruined ; when the Burthen of new 
Poor Laws is in Operation ; when the forced Sales 
of Estates is carrying on; when a Rebellion has 
been only recently suppressed ; when Agitations of 
Land Questions excite to Violence and illegal 
Proceedings ; and when the great Controversy of 
Free Trade and Protection convulse the Agricul- 
tural Interests of the Country : 

“ 3rd. That, considering Dublin is one of the 
handsomest Cities in Europe, and justly the Pride 
of all Irishmen, with a Population of 300,000, a 
Trade improving between 1833 and 1848 from 600 
to 980,000, and a Navigation augmenting from 
1843 to 1848 by 92,803 registered Tons ; that it 
is the Head Quarters of a large Army, with Law 
Courts presided over by Twelve Judges, a High 
Court of Equity administered by a Lord Chancel- 
lor, a College of Heralds, an opulent University, 
and an Archiepiscopal See, and abounding itself in 
scientific, literary, and charitable Institutions; 
and considering that it differs from Edinburgh by 


| being separated from the Imperial Metropolis by 


a boisterous Channel, while it possesses a Privy 
Council prepared to take all Steps which a public 
Exigency may require, it appears that Dublin is a 
Capital competent to give the Civil and Military 
Direction which a Crisis may require, a Crisis 
which, notwithstanding the increased Facilities of 
Communication, may demand instant and local 
Interposition, and which the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, now existing for upwards of Half a Cen- 
tury, has hitherto been found able successfully to 
cope with and control.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that it was 
quite fitting that this subject should be 
brought under their consideration, but that 
it would have been better had it come be- 
fore them in a tangible shape, as it shortly 
would do; for, as the noble Marquess was 
well aware, the office of Lord Lieutenant 
could not be abolished without a Bill. He 
should have agreed in many of the obser- 
vations of the noble Marquess but for one 
thing, and that one thing was, the change 
recently effected in the patronage of the 
Lord Lieutenant. It was unfortunate that 


Parliament had clipped that patronage too 
close, for the residence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Dublin, if endowed with due pat- 
ronage, might be of use. 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ad- 
mitted the full right of the noble Marquess 
opposite to bring this subject forward. At 
the same time he must say, that he cer- 
tainly did hope that the noble Marquess, 
having had an opportunity to state his 
views, would have thought it unnecessary 
to press his Resolutions on the House ; 
for there had been a Bill on this subject 
for some time pending in the other House 
of Parliament—it was at present in an ad- 
vanced stage—and there would be other 
opportunities for considering it before it 
came before their Lordships. There was 
nothing, therefore, to induce their Lord- 
ships to pass resolutions which would in- 
terpose as a bar to the future consideration 
of this subject. 


vernments to which the authority of the 
Sovereign was delegated. 


had now arrived, and by what machinery 


the old separated authority was to be re-| 
placed, was a matter well worthy of con- | 
Whatever change might be | 


sideration. 
effected in a matter of so much moment, 


that alteration should be most carefully | 


considered by Her Majesty’s Government. 


The noble Marquess, in the speech that he | 
addressed to the House, had told them that | 


the views which he entertained were sus- 
tained by the opinions of the statesmen 
who concurred in passing the measure of 
the Union, and who conducted the coun- 
cils of this country at that period. So far 
from its being their opinion that the office 
of Lord Lieutenant should always be main- 
tained in Ireland, they came to a contrary 
conclusion. Upon this subject be had oe- 
easion to refer to the records of the Home 
Office, and he found (Lord Hardwicke 
being then the Lord Lieutenant) that Lord 
Pelham, writing from London on the sub- 
ject, expressed a decided opinion that the 
office should not be continued. That noble 
Lord, in writing on the subject, stated that 
the chief object of the Union was to iden- 
tify both countries; that the appearance of 
division, as well as the reality, was to be 
avoided; and he further held that the ear- 
liest possible abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant was absolutely necessary. Such 
were the opinions entertained by the states- 
men of this country in the year 1801, and 
that, let it be remembered, was the first 
year after the Union. Whether the re- 
moval of the Lord Lieutenant from Ireland 


{LORDS} 


It appeared to him to be | 
an anomaly to have in the dominions of the | 
same Sovereign, at a less distance than 24 
hours’ communication, two separate Go-| 


Whether the | 
fit period for concentrating that authority | 
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| would entail any further change, he could 
not then say; but Her Majesty’s Govern. 
/ment did not entertain any intention what. 
ever of proposing any further changes, If, 
| however, any such should become neces. 
sary, he undertook to assure their Lord. 
ships that they would be well and maturely 
considered before they were submitted to 
Parliament; still, he repeated, there was 
/no such intention. He felt that he ought 
/not now to go further into the question 
| before the House, inasmuch as the whole 
| question would very speedily be made the 
| subject of a more regular discussion when 
| the Bill upon this subject came before them, 
_by which it was proposed to appoint some 
/eminent person to a proper office, who 
would hold himself charged with the whole 
responsibility of Irish affairs, and being so 
charged, he would give the whole of his 
time and attention to the duties of that 
office. No doubt friendship and general 
good understanding subsisted between the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department; 
but, nevertheless, great evils arose to the 
public service from the divided nature of 
their authority, and he, for one, only con- 
| sented to the abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant on condition that there should 
be in this country some member of the Go- 
vernnient responsible for the affairs of Ire- 
land. He should now say no more than 
take the liberty of suggesting to the noble 
Marquess, that having made the statement 
which the House had heard, and which he 
had an undoubied right to make, he had 
better withdraw his resolution. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said: My 
Lords, although this subject has already 
been adverted to in the other House of 
Parliament, yet I wish now briefly to draw 
your Lordships’ attention to it. I quite 
concur with the noble Marquess opposite 
in the request which he has addressed to 
the noble Marquess near me, to withdraw 
the resolutions now before the House. 
The noble Lord near me has been heard 
fully on the subject, and, besides, there 
will be a future opportunity for further 
discussion as soon as the Bill comes regu- 
larly before your Lordships. But I do 
hope that the Queen’s Government will 
consider well the whole of the subject, and 
inquire minutely into all the circumstances 
and details—that they will carefully look 
at the probable consequences of adopting 
such a measure as that now under con- 
sideration. If we look at the history of 
the last fifty years, and more especially at 
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to oppose the barricading of the streets, 
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the history of the last ten years, we shall 
find a continued series of military opera- 
tions carried on at every period of that 
time. But then, let it be remembered 
that these military operations cannot be 
carried on under the British constitution 
except sanctioned by the authority of the 
civil power. The civil and military power, 
at almost every moment during the last 
ten years, have been in constant commu- 
nication with each other; and I tell your 
Lordships that you could not have carried | 
on any one of these operations without the 
superintending direction and assistance of 
the Lord Lieutenant, I will not trouble 
your Lordships with details, but I will ad- 
yert to one or two circumstances which 
will show clearly to your Lordships what 
may be the consequences of putting down 
this great office of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Among the first operations I had to con- 
template, after being appointed to the 
office which I have the honour to hold, 
were the measures necessary to be adopted 
to put an end to what were called by the 
individual who promoted them the ‘* mon- | 
ster meetings’’ in Ireland. There were | 
several important legal as well as political | 
questions involved in the consideration of | 
those measures. Upon every one of these | 


it was essential to refer to my noble Friend | 
Earl de Grey, then the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; and it was also necessary that | 
he should be in close communication with | 


the military authorities. Those measures | 
could not have been proceeded with, adopt- | 
ed, or carried into execution without the | 
constant communication and conference of 
the two authorities—the civil and political 
authority—the Lord Licutenant and the 
military officer commanding the troops; 
and it was likewise necessary that there 
should be communications with the Go- 
vernment in this country. I say, then, 
that no part of those proceedings could 
have been adopted if you had not had an 
officer in Ireland with the constitutional 
power and authority of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. Since that time there has been a 
constant series of military operations in 
the course of being carried on. The per- 
sons who rendered those operations neces- 
sary adopted the usual course of modern 
revolutionists of publishing their designs, 
80 that they were known to those who were 
to oppose them as well as to themselves; 
and, though those designs were not so for- 
midable as others that have been seen, yet 
it was very necessary to attend to them— 
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the interruption of the communications, 
and other proceedings, which, if they had 
succeeded, would have occasioned very 
great inconvenience, if not disastrous con- 
sequences. The requisite measures of pre- 
caution were necessarily to be discussed 
by the military authorities with the Lord 
Lieutenant and the civil authorities of the 
Government, no part of which could have 
been carried into execution without the 
knowledge, consideration, and full coneur- 
rence of the Lord Lieutenant. Withdraw 
the Lord Lieutenant from Ireland, and 
who become the chief civil authorities in 
different parts of the country? In Dub- 
lin, the chief civil authority would be the 
Lord Mayor. Now, I think that in less 
than three months after the adoption of 
the measure to put down the monster meet- 
ings in Ireland, I had the honour of attend- 
ing Her Majesty at Court, and there I saw 


Mr. O'Connell, as Lord Mayor of Dublin, 


followed by some of his suite, presenting 
an address to Her Majesty on the throne. 


| Now, will any one say that the military 


authorities would have ventured to concert 
any military operations with the then Lord 
Mayor, elected by the democratic corpor- 
ation, created by a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment? I will take another case. 1 had 
afterwards to provide against barricades in 
the streets of Dublin, to take measures for 
attacking them, if they should be formed, 
and to secure the free passage of the 
streets. For this purpose it was necessary 
to have confidential communications with 
the Secretary of State here, and with the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Could I have 
ventured to do so with the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin? Could I have written a line on 
the subject without ordering the Comman- 
der-in-Chief on the spot in Dublin to take 
care that the Lord Mayor and the gentle- 
men of the Dublin Corporation should know 
nothing about the matter? I will give 
you another instance. The Corporation 
Act passed some years ago enabled the 
corporations in the country parts of Ire- 
land to elect their mayors, and some very 
nice mayors they have elected. It was 
necessary some time ago to carry on mili- 
tary operations in the neighbourhood of 
Kilkenny. Who was the elected mayor 
there at that time? Dr. Cane. And what 
became of Dr. Cane? Why, before the 
operations at Kilkenny were over, he was 
in prison under the provisions of the Act 
for the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
And yet such was the gentleman with 
whom the general officer, carrying on his 
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operations with his troops, must have con-| paltry saving of 20,0007. or 30,000), g 
sulted in the absence of the Lord Lieuten- | year, ought to influence the views of Pap. 
ant of Ireland! I agree with the noble liament. He also entirely concurred with 
Marquess, that if this measure for the the noble Duke in his view of the privilege, 
withdrawal of the Lord Lieutenant be |in this country, of having the civil power 
adopted, there must be a central authority | acting in concert with the military power, 
in Ireland; but the Government are much | There could be no doubt that the law and 
mistaken if they think that any authority | constitution of this country had rendered 
they can form, unless succeeding to the | it necessary that there should be this con. 
powers conferred by law, usage, prescrip-| cert between these two authorities, and 
tion, and by the command and patents of | that the military foree should always be 
the Sovereign appointing the Lord Lieu- | subordinate to the civil authority. Whilst 
tenant, will have the same power of carry- he entirely agreed in that, it did not ap- 
ing any of those operations to which I have | pear to him that the recognition of that 
referred into execution. The Secretary necessity involved the condemnation of 
of State conveys the commands of the |some measure of this kind, because he 
Sovereign; but the Lord Lieutenant com-| would point out to their Lordships that 
mands himself. He has that power by practically at this moment the capital of 
law, by patents, by usages and prescrip- | Ireland was nearer to the metropolis than 
tions. An Under Secretary of State, re-| Manchester had been some years since, 
sident in Dublin, would only command for | Many years had not elapsed since there 
the Secretary of State; and yet, in the | were serious disturbances in the manufac. 


consultation and determination upon the | turing districts of England, and still more 
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delicate operations to which I have alluded, 
this is one of the authorities to be substi- 
tuted for the Lord Lieutenant. I entreat 
noble Lords opposite to consider well this 
proposition for abolishing the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, and let them reflect whether 


it would be expedient, with the view of | 


saving some 20,0001. a year, or any paltry 
sum of that kind, to remove from a coun- 
try in such a state of constant disturbance 
as Ireland is, has been, and possibly may 
continue for some time, the authority 
which is required to put down this state of 
disturbance by taking advantage of every 
favourable opportunity to secure tranquil- 
lity. I entreat noble Lords to consider 
well the difficulty of carrying on the Go- 
vernment under such circumstances. 

Eart GREY thought it was the general 
understanding of their Lordships that the 
discussion on this important subject should 
be deferred until they had a practical mea- 
sure brought regularly under their con- 
sideration. Although he entirely concurred 
in the propriety of this understanding, and 
meant strictly to adhere to it, still he 
thought that the observations which the 
noble Duke had just addressed to the House 
were entitled to so much weight, that he 
hoped to be permitted to say a few words 
in explanation of what were the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government, rather than 
with any view to defend or argue the mea- 
sure. He quite agreed with the noble 
Duke, that it would be unfitting if they 
were to view this important subject as a 
mere measure of economy, and that a 


iserious disturbances in Scotland; great 
| alarm and anxiety prevailed, and communi- 
| cations between the chief civil and military 
|authorities in London were transmitted 
|with as much, if not more, delay than 
they would now reach the metropolis of 
Ireland; and their Lordships would recol- 
jleect, that during recent disturbances in 
the north and in Scotland, no difficulty 
had been experienced in transmitting the 
necessary orders to the authorities at much 
greater distances. After all, the Lord 
Lieutenant only acted through the subor- 
dinate officers of his Government. The 
noble Duke had referred to the case of 
Kilkenny, and had mentioned that a per- 
son in the situation of authority as mayor, 
had been arrested under the provisions of 
the Act for the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and was for some time kept in 
custody under suspicion; but the Lord 
Lieutenant must give orders to various 
subordinate officers, and the only difference 
would be, that these orders would go di- 
rect from this country, instead of being 
from the Lord Lieutenant. The only dif- 
ference that would arise from the removal 
of the Lord Lieutenant would be, that 
subordinate agents would receive instruc- 
tions directly from the head of the Go- 
vernment at London, instead of Dublin. 
It did not appear to him that this change 
was necessarily liable to the objections 
stated by the noble Duke. It had been 
admitted by the noble Marquess and the 
noble Duke, that the manner in which the 
Lord Lieutenancy was to be abolished, the 
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arrangements which were to be adopted 
for executing the functions now confined 
to the Lord Lieutenant, required most 
careful consideration, and no one had more 
right to recognise that truth than Her 
Majesty's Government. As to the plan of 
having an Under Secretary of State resi- 
dent in Ireland, or a fourth Chief Secre- 
tary of State, that was entirely a matter 
for further consideration. He fully admitted | 
that, though there might be a general | 
assent to the abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, yet the manner in which that 
was to be accomplished, should be a 
matter of deliberation and most careful | 
consideration. It was not proposed that | 
the supreme authority which now dwelt 
in the Crown should be abandoned; for, 
though it might be true that the Lord 
Lieutenant acted upon his own authority, 
still that authority was delegated to him by | 
the Crown, and, in point of fact, the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland constantly received 
instructions and directions from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department on 
behalf of the Crown. Whatever authority, 
therefore, was vested in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might be easily reposed in other 
hands. lt was a settled principle of the 
Bill, that no authority which now apper- 
tained to the Crown, in respect to the 
government of Ireland, ought to be aban- 
doned, or that a different mode of directing 
the application of military foree should be 
resorted to, than that which had within 
the memory of their Lordships been re- 
sorted to in various parts of this kingdom. 

Ear FITZWILLIAM could scarcely 
vote for the resolutions, but must at the 
same time state that he did not think there 
would be very much time for the considera- 
tion of the Bill, inasmuch as, when it ar- 
rived before their Lordships, most of them 
would be engaged elsewhere. If what the 
Government wanted was, to fuse the au- 
thority in both countries into one, that 
measure would not be sufficient. It was 
not enough to say, in great changes of 
that kind, that there was no harm in it. 
The advocates of the change were bound 
to show its necessity, and he had not yet 
heard an argument to prove there would 
be any strong advantage in the mere aboli- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenancy. A new 
Minister, living in Downing-street, never 
would be fit to govern Ireland. He never 
could acquire such accurate information as 
if he were on the spot, and would not be 
80 good a judge of the actual state of the 
country Sonam 
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If Government intended to carry out a 
complete and effectual change, and to fuse 
the administrations of both countries effec- 
tually, they should do away with the se- 
parate law courts, and make the courts in 
Ireland branches of the courts in England, 
the Irish Judges going circuit in England, 
and the English Judges going circuit in 
Ireland. That was a length to which Go- 
vernment was not prepared to go; but he 
was convinced it was the best way of at- 
taining their object, though it might not 
meet much favour on either side of the 
Channel. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, if the pro: 
posed measure tended to weaken the Go- 
vernment or the law in any part of the 
empire in which it was most important 
that the Government and the law should 
be strong, then he agreed with the noble 
Lords (Karl Fitzwilliam and the Duke of 
Wellington), that the Bill should not be 
entertained by their Lordships. But he 
put it seriously to their Lordships, whether 
the measure was one of that tendency. 
He wanted to have Ireland more distinctly 
represented in the government of this 
country than hitherto. In the legislation 
that had taken place with respect to Ire- 
land, he saw a want of representation of 
that wisdom and that local knowledge 
which were embodied in the present and 
the late Lord Lieutenants of Ireland. If 
their Lordships contemplated the necessity 
of keeping up a small Castle establishment 
in Ireland, he took upon himself to say 
they would lose almost all the benefit which 
was expected from the proposed change, 
and they would continue in Ireland every 
possible inconvenience and objection which 
made the foundation of the proposed mea- 
sure for Ireland. He asked their Lord- 
ships not to deliver the people of Ireland 
over to the government of a small unknown 
clique, which might be the Crown for the 
time being, or the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, or any other body of gentlemen, who 
might constitute an unknown family, cor- 
responding with Downing-street. What he 
wanted to know was, whether they would 
have a stronger Government in Ireland by 
the removal of the Lord Lieutenant, or a 
weaker one? He found upon the table of 
their Lordships’ House a Bill, which stood 
for third reading that evening, entitled the 
“Crime and Outrage Act Continuance 
(Ireland) Bill.”” The Bill had something 
of an Irish title, for it would seem to be a 
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Bill for the continuance of crime and out- 
rage in Ireland. Their Lordships would 
remember that, in 1847, when they were 
threatened with disturbances in Ireland, 
attention was called to the state of that 
country in the Speech from the Throne ; 
and, in consequence of those threatened 
disturbances, an early Session of Parlia- 
ment was called, and a Bill was introduced 


for the purpose of guarding against any | 
disturbances that were likely to arise. It | 


was, however, felt, when the measure came 
before Parliament, that its provisions were 
so stringent that it was permitted to be in 
operation for two years only. The Bill 
upon the table, and which stood for a third 
reading, proposed the continuance of the 
former Act for three or four years longer ; 
and he found in every page of it that the 
immediate action of the Lord Lieutenant 


was required to carry it into operation. | 
He did not object to the passing of the | 


Bill, but, on the contrary, was of opinion 


that the Bill should not only be passed for | 


four years, but that it ought to be made 
perpetual. 


tenant was to be abolished? If they abo- 


lished the Lord Lieutenaney, he was at a 
loss to conceive how they could carry out 


the Bill. Ie would repeat again, that the 
issue which they had to decide was, whe- 
ther the abolition of the office would 
strengthen the Executive Government of 
Ireland —whether it would tend to preserve 


increased order, and promote the enforce- | 
ment of ile law—whether it would give to | 


the people of Ireland increased contidence 
in the Government, and a security that 
Irish interests would be made better known 
to, and would be more constantly forced 
upon, the Cabinet ? 


if care were not taken that it would not 
create an irresponsible system of govern- 
ment in that country. 

The Eart of RODEN could assure the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of London- 
derry) that there was a large portion of 
the population of Ireland who believed 
with him that any measure which was pro- 
posed for the abolition of the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy should be a complete measure, unit- 
ing all the interests of the two countries; 
and if it would not have that tendency, 
then it should not be proposed at all. At 
present they were not in a position to offer 
any opinion upon the Government Bill 
which had been introduced in the other 


{LORDS} 


But how, he would ask, was | 
the Bill to act if the office of Lord Lieu- | 


He believed the abo- | 
lition of the office of Lord Lieutenant would | 
have a tendency to weaken the Executive, | 
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| House of Parliament; and he was sure jt 

was not necessary for him to call the attep. 
tion of the House and the country to the 
importance of the opinions which they had 
heard that night from the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington); but he would ask 
whether there was not in that speech 
'strong reasons for convincing Her Ma. 
_jesty’s Government of the tremendous re. 
sponsibility which they were incurring ? 
He, for one, felt sensitively grateful to the 
noble Marquess who had opened the sub. 
ject, and he believed it would be the means 
of obtaining a fair consideration of the 
Bill when it came before their Lordships, 
They all felt indebted to Lord Clarendon 
for what he had done during the late dis. 
| turbances in Ireland; and when they had 
such an example before them, it was their 
duty to pause before they abolished the 
office of Lord Lieutenant. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, the ques. 
tion they had to consider was, whether the 
abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
would weaken the power of the Govern 
ment of Ireland? If the office was abo- 
lished, then the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
; would be the first officer in that city. 
They were all, no doubt, aware that 
in July, 1803, an insurrection took place 
in the streets of Dublin, and that the Go- 
vernment knew nothing of the fact until it 
took place; and such might be the case 
again. In 1803 the Lord Mayor wasa 
loyal man; but let them suppose the ease 
altered, and there was no Lord Lieutenant 
there, and that the Lord Mayor had to 
deal with a state of things similar to that 
of 1845, and that that Lord Mayor was 4 
'repealer? In 1848 it was not of the re- 
spectable inhabitants that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was afraid, for the Lord Lieutenant 
had desired the respectable inhabitants to 
go home and defend their houses, or if they 
remained in the streets they would have to 
fight. It was unnecessary for him to tell 
| them that all the respectable inhabitants 
took the advice of the Lord Lieutenant, 
|and went home; but what had the Lord 
| Mayor done? Why, he swore in 2,500 

special constables, all of whom were re- 
| pealers, and all of whom would have joined 
| the insurgents in the event of any success. 
| 1t was the Lord Mayor, and not Smith 
O’Brien, they were afraid of. Now under 
such circumstances, what were they to do 
if they had no Lord Lieutenant? There 
were men in Ireland at the present time 
as determined upon separation as ever they 
| were in the time of Smith O’Brien, The 
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Tenant Right Association was nothing 
more or less than a conspiracy to obtain 
what Mr. O’Connell called the fixity of 
tenure, or, in other words, who wanted to 
take possession of the land. He was per- 
fectly satisfied that unless they had some 
authority in Dublin it was not safe to leave 
the country in such a state. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that as an humble Irish soldier who 
had always followed the opinions of the 
noble Duke, he would withdraw the resolu- 
tions, after the able and important speech 
which they had elicited from so high a 
quarter. He hoped that speech would 
have its proper effect in another place, and | 
would not be lost on the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. If the Bill came be- 
fore their Lordships with any indication 
of an attempt to force it with unnecessary 
haste, he would move for a commission of 
inquiry, in order that they might ascertain 
who were the authorities and what were the 
statements on which it was proposed to 
abolish the Lord Lieutenancy. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR FOREIGN 
MINISTERS. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving the consideration of the Report of 
the Select Committee on the subject of ac- 
commodation to be afforded to Ambassa- 


dors and Foreign Ministers in their Lord- | 
ships’ House during debates, said, it would | 


be unnecessary for him to repeat the ob- 
servations which, regarding that subject, 
had been made upon a former occasion. 
It was recommended by the Committee, in 
their report, which he now moved should 
be considered, that the lower portions of the 
Peers’ gallery—-those nearest to the stran- 
gers’ gallery—should be set apart for the 
reception of Foreign Ministers; this, he 
hoped, would afford them sufficient aceom- 
modation, and this to be the rule at pre- 
sent until it should be otherwise ordered 
by the House. It was his wish, and he 
doubted not it would be their Lordships’ 
wish, to afford accommodation to strangers, 
to those Foreign Ministers, and to another 
description of strangers, whom on all ae- 
counts they desired to treat with peculiar 
courtesy; but, at the same time, he should 
move the addition of some words, in order 
that the arrangements should not be con- 
sidered permanent, and reserving to them- 
selves the power of regulating the proceed- 
ings of their own House, and of retaining 
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any admission to it an act of grace and 
favour. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, he 
felt an anxious desire upon all occa- 
sions that the Foreign Ministers in that 
House should receive the most convenient 
accommodation; he supported the Motion, 
and it was with particular satisfaction he 
heard the sentiment expressed by the noble 
Marquess when he proposed that their 
Lordships should retain in their own hands 
the power of enforcing the standing order 
which provided that the regulations respect- 
ing order in their House should be under 
the immediate direction of their Lordships, 
and none other. 

Report agreed to with an amendment, 
and ordered to be carried into effect. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Sir J. WALSH said, that one of the 
advantages of his addressing the House at 
80 late a period of the discussion was, that 
he would be exempted from troubling them 
with a recapitulation of the facts of the 
ease, They had been gone over with so much 
ability by others, and must be so com- 
pletely fixed in the minds of hon. Gentlemen, 
that it would be quite unnecessary for him 
to refer to them except in the most inci- 
dental manner. Though he entirely dis- 
approved of the foreign policy of the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, and did not 
conceal that he dissented both from the 
arguments and the conclusions at which he 
had arrived the other night in his speech, 
yet he was ready to tender to him his 
sense of unbounded admiration of that 
speech, considered as an effort of Parlia- 
mentary and mental power. He had lis- 
tened to his speech with close and untired 
attention, and he was anxious to offer to 
the House the result of some of those re- 
flections that arose in his mind during its 
delivery. The noble Lord began by com- 
plaining that hon. Gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House coinciding in opin- 
ion with the noble Lord in another place, 
who moved the resolution condemnatory 
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of the policy of Her Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, had not thought it 
their duty to propose a similar resolution 
in that House. The noble Lord consider- 
ed that that should have been their course, 
and he censured them for not having done 
it. They certainly thought differently. 
They thought that two alternatives were 


presented for adoption by Her Majesty’s | 
They considered, in the; 


Government. 
first place, that a great portion of the ad- 
ministration of the Government having 
been stamped by a vote of censure on the 
part of one branch of the Legislature, the 
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and it was one of those subjects on which 
he was successful in eliciting the warmest 
and most enthusiastic cheers from Gentle. 
men who espoused his political opinions, 
The noble Lord pressed upon the consider. 
ation of the House the obligation and duty 
imposed on the Government to afford pro- 
tection to British subjects in every nation 
of the world; and, as it appeared to him, 
they would constitute the British Govern. 
ment not merely a court of appeal, but a 
sort of court of premiere instance, totally 
setting aside the laws and tribunals of all 


foreign States. No doctrine could be more 
Ministers would have felt it to be their | 


dangerous, or could more infallibly lead to 


duty to tender their resignation; or, sec- | collision with great States, or to aggressive 


ondly, they might have adopted the alter- 
native which was pursued in 1833, and 


have met the resolution of the House of 
Lords by a counter-resolution of the House | 
of Commons, emanating either directly | 


from themselves, or from some of their 
known supporters and friends. But it 
would appear that in all human affairs, 
and particularly in political affairs, there 
were always three courses open to accept- 
ance. The Government chose the third 
course, which no hon. Member on the 
Opposition side ever anticipated—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers adopted the alternative 
of doing nothing at all. They rested upon 
their oars, and it was left to an hon. 
and learned Member who was far from 
being habitually a supporter of the Go- 
vernment, and who had frequently express- 
ed his disapprobation of their foreign 
policy, to propose a vote of confidence in 
them. But that resolution did not meet 
the resolution of the House of Lords. It 
evaded many of the principal points which 
the resolution of the Tlouse of Lords 
raised. If the House should adopt the 
resolution of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it would not express any opinion 
upon one point which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had brought forward, and which 
both the hon. and learned Gentleman and 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
pressed upon this House, namely, the de- 
gree and measure of obligation of the Go- 
vernment to afford protection to its sub- 
jects in foreign parts, without regard to 
the laws and tribunals of foreign countries. 
That most important question would, even 
though the resolution of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should be adopted, re- 
main entirely undetermined by the House. 
The noble Lord, however, entered at great 
length into that question. It was the 
first point to which he addressed himself, 





movements on small ones. He would not 
advert to those exceptional cases which 
had been mentioned in the course of the 
debate, such as the law existing in China, 
or the law in operation in Charleston, 
where a British subject was liable to be 
apprehended and imprisoned on his enter- 
ing that port. Such cases were entirely 
repugnant to the whole genius and spirit 
of the laws which regulated the communi- 
ties of European nations. But it did not 
follow that, because there were those ex- 
ceptional cases, the English Government 
were at liberty to set aside all the laws 
and tribunals of foreign States, when those 
laws and tribunals were in perfect. har- 
mony with the genius and spirit of the 
laws and institutions of all other civilised 
communities. By adopting such a course 
they would be violating the maxims of 
political and Christian morality. Did any- 
body suppose that if any State in the 
world were to come forward and demand 
of England that she should set aside her 
laws and tribunals, that she would sub- 
mit to the dictation of such foreign 
Power? Then, it was equally unjust for 
England to attempt to trample upon the 
rights and privileges of other nations, 
however small and weak they might be. 
The noble Lord had favoured the House 
with a case exactly in point, and which 
entirely agreed with those pretensions 
which he would wish England to as- 
sume. ‘The noble Lord said that a Roman 
held himself free from indignity when he 
could say, Civis Romanus Sum. It 
was true that the Roman citizen was free, 
but he was free in the midst of an enslaved 
world. The Roman was free, but his stride 
was the stride of a conqueror, and his foot 
was on the neck of all the subjugated na- 
tions of the earth. The Roman boasted 
of his single and solitary privileges; but it 
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was the Englishman’s boast that he was the 
freest amongst the free. An Englishman 
felt that he had rights to support, but he 
also felt that there were rights belonging 
to others which he was bound to respect. 
When, therefore, the noble Lord advanced 
jn this manner the privileges of England 
as against the small but independent States 
of the world, and assumed the character 
of a Roman citizen for Englishmen, he 
was arrogating for this country the posi- 
tion of being the arbitrary mistress of an 
enslaved world. The great policy of the 
noble Lord had been to establish constitu- 
tional governments in the various conti- 
nental States of Europe. But what said 
the Earl of Minto with regard to Italy? 
It was the opinion of that nobleman that 
Italy was unfit for a representative govern- 
ment, and that any reforms effected in 
those States should be merely administra- 
tive reforms. No doubt, constitutional go- 
vernment was a great blessing, but in cer- 
tain states of society it was totally inap- 
plicable. With respect to the cases of 
outrage committed by the Greek Govern- 
ment on British subjects, after considering 
the acts set forth in the blue book with re- 
ference to the injuries done to the Ionians, 
he was of opinion that full regard had been 


oa to English subjects and English rights. 
ut he could not help asking how it hap- 
pened that, in the case of Stellio Sumachi, 
no reclamation was made on the Greek 


Government? If that case were well 
founded, it formed the strongest case de- 
manding redress. No doubt he was tor- 
tured by the arbitrary application of force; 
and the noble Lord, according to the law 
of nations, and upon every ground, would 
have had the fullest right to press his ease 
upon the Government of Greece. Then, 
the noble Lord was extremely eloquent 
upon the subject of the attack on the 
boat’s crew of the Fantome, and dwelt 
with great animation on the insult offered 
to our national honour, and to the national 
flag. But what were the facts? It ap- 
peared that a son of the Vice-Consul had 
been dining on board, and was afterwards 
landed by a boat from the Fantome on an 
undefended part of the coast. ‘Two per- 
sons landed, and were arrested and carried 
to the guardhouse, but, upon an explana- 
tion being given, they were immediately 
released with great civility by the authori- 
ties. There were two points he should 
like to have cleared up in reference to this 
case. First, were there any general regu- 
lations with regard to the landing from 
VOL. CXII, [rump series. ] 
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boats from any ships on that part of the 
coast, and which this boat was at that 
moment transgressing; and, secondly, he 
should like to know whether there was 
any idea by the men when they made the 
arrest that the boat belonged to an Eng- 
lish man-of-war at all? It appeared that 
the persons who landed were not in uni- 
form, and there was nothing to denote 
that they belonged to a British ship of war. 
The Greek soldiers might, therefore, have 
been perfectly blameless in arresting them. 
They might only have acted in strict obe- 
dience to their orders. In that case the 
Greek Government could not have acceded 
to our demands for their punishment with- 
out being guilty of meanness and injustice. 
There was another portion of the explana- 
tion of the noble Lord upon this branch 
of the question which inspired him (Sir J. 
Walsh) with the most unfeigned astonish- 
ment. It was quite certain that no one 
could read the papers connected with this 
transaction without seeing that a very ill- 
feeling did exist between the Consul, Mr. 
Macdonald, on the one side, and the autho- 
rities at Patras on the other. But what 
might have been the antecedent circum- 
stances that might have created that state 
of things? The noble Lord told them 
there was a robber named Merenditi, who 
appeared to have been one of those bri- 
gand chiefs they had read of in the ro- 
mances of their childhood, and so powerful 
that the Greek force was too weak or too 
little willing to oppose him, and that he 
obtained complete possession of Patras; 
but the noble Lord went on to tell them 
that the English Consul became the agent 
of an unworthy compromise with this rob- 
ber—that the Consul was deputed and ac- 
cepted the engagement to enter into a 
treaty with this Merenditi—it did not ap- 
pear from the explanation of the noble 
Lord whether the Governor of Patras was 
or was not a party to it, but that Meren- 
diti made his terms and effected the escape 
of himself and the brigands who formed 
his band under the flag of a British man- 
of-war—that these felons and robbers, and 
probably murderers and assassins, found a 
sanctuary on the deck of a British ship-of- 
war; and when the noble Lord spoke. of 
the honour of the British flag, and was so 
acutely sensitive on that point, he (Sir J. 
Walsh) was surprised the noble Lord 
should not have visited with his reproba- 
tion an act calculated so deeply to tarnish 
it. As to the case of the boatmen of Sal- 
cina, the noble Lord seemed to insinuate 
R 
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that perhaps, after all, the custom-house 
officers were not overpowered by force, but 
were accomplices of the brigands. If such 
were the ease, and it were established, 
then the noble Lord would have had a very 
fair case for applying to the Greek Govern- 
ment. for redress; but as it was only an 
insinuation very indirectly thrown out, he 
(Sir J. Walsh) was entitled to assume that 
no proof existed of the truth of such hypo- 
thesis, and that the case was altogether 
altered; and he might say that the Greek 
Government had very excellent grounds of 
reason and justice on their side for saying 
it was the duty of Governments to protect 
personal property, but neither in the case 
of their own subjects, nor in that of fo- 
reigners, was it the practice of Govern- 
ments; nor was it international law they 
should indemnify persons for losses they 
had sustained from robbery and _spoli- 
ation they could not prevent. If the 
contrary were the case, he did not see 
why the Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
or of the Home Office, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might not be al- 
together inundated by applications from 
foreigners who had been robbed. A French- 
man, an Italian, or a Greek might, as he 
was walking up Cheapside, have his pocket 
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April, in consequence of circumstances ad. 
verted to by “our own correspondent” 
at Athens, did they find their tardy 
way to the table of the House of Com. 
mons. As to the much-vexed question 
of the claim of M. Pacifico, it had been 
already so much adverted to, that he 
should not trespass on the House by dwel. 
ling upon it at any length. All the other 
questions were of considerable importance, 
as involving points of international law 
and the principles of our relations with 
foreign countries, but the claim of M. Pa. 


cifico was the only one of importance, from ad 


its pecuniary amount; and, in fact, all the 
harsh preceedings, all the seizures of the 
Greek merchant vessels, all the interrup- 
tion of the commerce of Greece, might be 
ascribed to that claim, and to that alone, 
for the seizure of any of the brigs of war, 
or whatever they were, would have amply 
satisfied all other claims. But it was that 
gigantic claim of M. Pacifico, so enormous 
in amount, and so objectionable in its na- 
ture, that was the foundation of the grave 
character these transactions had assumed, 


| Now, when the noble Lord took upon him- 


self to set aside a local treaty and to over- 
ride the law of a particular State, he then 
put himself in the position of a judge in 


picked of a gold watch, and the next day | his own cause, and was bound to have 
eall upon the noble Lord or one of the| satisfied himself, before preferring the 
right hon. Gentlemen for compensation. | charge, and founding upon it such a pro- 
As to the case of Mr. Finlay, the noble | ceeding, of the justice of the claim in ques- 
Lord said it was very true that an arbitra-| tion. But, so far from doing so, it ap- 
tion had been agreed upon between Mr. | peared from the blue books that the noble 
Finlay and the Greek Government; but | Lord, in the first instance, sending to Sir 


the course the latter adopted was so full of | 
chicane and evasion, taking advantage of | 
certain provisions of the Greek law, that 
the appeal would have been wholly inoper- 
ative. It was nota question with the House 
of Commons what value might or might 
not be attached to the documents which 
were not first submitted to the House, but 
what he complained of was, they had a 
distinct bearing on this question. On the 
24th of February those papers were first 
of all submitted to the House, that brought 
up a controversy about Mr. Finlay’s claim. 
Subsequently letters which detailed the 
facts and circumstances of the arbitration 
were found—letters which were in the pos- 
session of the Foreign Office ; and what 
he complained of was a suppressio veri— 
that the Ministers, being fully cognisant 
of the facts, the noble Lord having these 
important documents in his possession, 
withheld them from the knowledge of the 
House of Commons, and that not until 





E. Lyons, said— 

“ Tell M. Pacifico to send in his bill, and ask 
from the Greek Government whatever he chooses 
to ask, and then leave the Greek Government to 
object to it, or not, as they please.” 

It appeared to him, that of all the claims 
in the blue books, the claim of M. Pacifico, 
upon the face of it, was the most mon- 
strous and the most founded on imposition. 
He should be unwilling to revive discussion 
upon the dispute with France, which, as 
he supposed, was at an end; and he hoped 
that all the angry and jealous feelings 
which it had produced would soon die 
away ; and if there was in this debate any 
one circumstance which he regretted more 
than another, it was, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield should have 
thought it necessary or conaistent with his 
duty and with the interests of the peace of 
the world to have indulged in so violent & 
strain of sarcasm and invective against the 


head of the French Republic, for every 
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one who was acquainted with the Presi- 
dent knew that he was most favourably 
disposed to the British public; #nd yet the 
hon. Member did not hesitate to hold him 
up as being influenced, in the course of 
these transactions, by the meanest and 
most personal motives, by the desire of 
propitiating a certain number of votes in 
the Assembly. 


tertained great jealousy of the encroach- 
ments of that Power, ought to condemn 
the policy of the noble Lord ; for the con- 
sequences of it must lead, in an immense 
degree, to the advance of the moral influ- 
ence of Russia. In these transactions she 
had appeared as the champion of freedom 
and the independence of small States—she 
had appeared as the protector of the weak, 
as the opponent of the principles of arbi- 
trary power, as applied to international 
relations; whilst England, on the contrary, 


with her great power and maritime supe- | 


riority, had appeared as enforcing question- 
able demands, by resorting to an arbitrary 
use of foree, and, as he contended, a gross 
abuse of it. If, indeed, there were any 
part. of the subject which might fairly be 
considered as one that might have been 
submitted to the arbitration of some 


friendly Power, and in which they might | 
terference merely paved the way for Jac- 


have endeavoured to carry out the prin- 


ciples of the hon. Member for the West | 
'to reaction, and the result of his vaunted 


Riding, it was precisely that part which 


related to the islands of Cervi and Sapi- | 
‘liberty it rivetted absolute government. 


enza; for those islands could have no 


value except as a barren point of national | 


honour. The noble Lord then proceeded 
from his Greek politics to follow the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon in his 
wide view of the noble Lord’s continental 
policy. Now, it appeared there was di- 
rected against the political existence of the 
noble Lord the most formidable and incon- 
gruous combination that could possibly be. 
It existed from Lisbon to Archangel, in- 
cluding despotic Russia and republican 
France, and hon. Gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, who were 
generally supposed to be divided into two 
hostile camps. It might be that, even in 
that wide and genera! conspiracy, the hon. 
Gentlemen of the Manchester school of 
polities might be enlisted ; and they had 
been assured by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Middlesex that even ladies formed 
part of the band of conspirators : he should 
have thought the noble Lord would at 
least have had amongst the ladies some 
in his favour. He thought the noble Lord 
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With respect to Russia, | 
he thought that those Gentlemen who en- | 
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pagandism, and that he was strongly im- 
bued with the Jesuitical maxim, that the 
end justified the means. He would refer 


to a statement made by the noble Lord 
at his last election at Tiverton, which ap- 
peared to him to give the true character of 
the noble Lord’s foreign policy. The noble 
Lord said, speaking of Mehemet Ali— 


“ Now, how was it we did drive him out of 
Syria? Merely by giving a few muskets to the 
people of the country ; by sending a few hundred 
marines on shore to aid them, and saying, ‘ Go it, 
my boys; if you want to get rid of Mehemet Ali, 
here we are to back you; if you intend to act, 
now’s your time.’ They took us at our word; 
they kicked him out neck and crop, and his army 
too ; they hailed us as their deliverers.” 

The noble Lord, however, only half acted 
up to his professions; he ‘ gave a few 
muskets,”’ he set popular commotions and 
revolutions going, but he did not always act 
as backer on these occasions. It generally 
happened that he left those whom he had 
stirred up against their Governments to 
their fate. The noble Lord appeared to 
entertain the erroneous idea that, in en- 
couraging the expansion of what were 
called liberal principles, he was fostering 
something analogous to our glorious system 
of English liberty. It unfortunately hap- 
pened, however, that the noble Lord’s in- 


obinism and anarchy which eventually led 
policy was, that instead of promoting 


This, too, was not an accidental, but the 
necessary, result of the noble Lord’s policy, 
which was framed and prosecuted in total 
ignorance of the state of society and tem- 
per and habits of the people to which it was 
applied. The noble Lord endeavoured to 
excuse the Earl of Minto’s proceedings in 
Italy, by representing that the object of 
the noble Earl’s mission was merely to re- 
commend administrative reforms. But 
what construction would an excitable peo- 
ple like the Italians put on the Earl of 
Minto’s presence amongst them? They 
did not want an English Lord to go into 
details respecting the administration of 
their affairs. That was a subject on which 
a foreigner was incompetent to form an 
opinion. The instant it was known that 
the Earl of Minto, the colleague of the 
great patron of revolutionary proceedings, 
was in Italy, the Italians were convinced 
that he had come amongst them for the 
purpose of effecting changes more important 
than administrative reforms. The Earl of 
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followed in his train. At Rome the Earl 
of Minto put himself into communication 


with Cicerovacchio, a sort of Roman San- | 


terre. What followed? The assassina- 
tion of Rossi, the expulsion of the Pope, 
and the establishment of the Red Republic, 


which during its short career was stained | 
by crimes of the deepest turpitude. At, 
the present moment the bayonet was sub- | 


stituted at Rome for all the fine theories of 
constitutional government; and this was 
the usual result of the noble Lord’s inter- 


ference. The noble Lord failed to justify | 


himself from the condemnation passed 
upon his conduct relative to the affairs of 


Sicily. England must ever look back with | 


pain to the course of policy pursued by the 
noble Lord with respect to the Neapolitan 
States. The King of Naples, it was said, 


invited the Earl of Minto to give him’ 


advice, upon administrative reforms, of 


course. It appeared from the statement | 


made by the noble Lord the other night, 
that the Earl of Minto assisted at the 
King of Naples’ Council in drawing up the 
conditions which were to be offered to the 
Sicilians, and of which he became the 
bearer. To some extent, therefore, the 
Earl of Minto was responsible for those 
conditions. At all events, he was bound 
in honour, as the agent of the King of 
Naples and the bearer of his conditions to 
his subjects, to use all his influence to 
cause them to be accepted. News, how- 
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the pride of England to maintain. The 
noble Lord made a rather successful ad 
captardum appeal to his supporters in g 
passage of his speech in which he endea- 
veoured to make it appear that he had 
nothing to do with the overthrow of M, 
Guizot’s Administration and the throne of 
Louis Philippe. Nevertheless, it was ge- 
nerally supposed throughout Europe that 
the noble Lord had a great deal to do with 
keeping up the Jacobinical and revolu- 
tionary spirit which led to that overthrow, 
Every part of Europe was kept in a state 
of excitement by the noble Lord’s policy, 
Intrigues were going on in one quarter, 
threats were employed in another, and a 
general sense of uneasiness prevailed on 
account of the noble Lord’s ‘ musket” 
and ‘* go-it-my-boys’’ policy. The noble 
Lord was even denied the gratification of 
knowing that his mischievous policy had 
been attended with success. France had 
recently mortified and humiliated the noble 
Lord; and, unfortunately, the humiliation 
/extended to his country. About a month 
| ago General Lahitte read from the French 
‘tribune a despatch which was almost an 
insult to England. General Lahitte had 
‘ since communicated to the French Chamber 
| that England had retracted, and granted 
| all that she had refused, that the treaty of 
| London had been adopted, and good rela- 
| Some been restored between the countries. 
If this House by its vote identified itself 
' with the policy of the noble Lord, a policy 


ever, arrived of the French revolution, and | generally regarded as the personal policy 
the Earl of Minto withdrew from the ne-| of the noble Lord, the consequence would 
gotiation. It now became apparent that! be that those feelings of animosity and 
the English Government was secretly in- | irritation which were not confined to Courts 
triguing to dispossess the King of Naples | and Governments, to Ministers, ex-Minis- 
of Sicily, and to erect it into an indepen- | ters, or expectant Ministers, but extended 
dent kingdom. The noble Secretary for | to that large portion of the population who 
Foreign Affairs wrote two letters, one to| were attached to the principles of order, 


Lord Napier, and the other to Mr. Aber- 
cromby. In the latter, the noble Lord said 


that if the Duke of Genoa would accept | 


the crown of Sicily, England would imme- 
diately acknowledge him. To Lord Napier 
the noble Lord wrote to the same effect, 
adding, that if he (Lord Napier) should deem 
it advisable to communicate the matter to 
the Sicilian Assembly, he was at liberty to 
do so. Lord Napier acted on his instrue- 
tions; and the intelligence, communicated 
to the Sicilian Assembly, had the effect of 
inducing it to determine on placing Sicily 
under the sovereignty of the Duke of 
Genoa. These transactions were utterly 
irreconcilable with that character for ho- 
nesty and plain dealing which it had been 


| would be kept alive—that not only the noble 
Lord, but England, would be regarded as 
the patron and champion of revolution 
throughout the world—and that at no dis- 
tant period this country would find it had 
to encounter no longer the tacit, but the 
active, hostility of almost the whole civi- 
lised world. 

Sm H. VERNEY : I feel satisfied that 
the apprehensions expressed by the hon. 
Baronet who has just sat down, will prove 
to be unfounded, and that under the policy 
pursued by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Department, England will not 
be considered the universal patron of revo- 
lution, but that every Englishman resident 
abroad will feel that over him the b 
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shield of British protection is cast, so long 
as he does that which is right; and every 
foreign Government will feel that its pro- 
ceedings are observed by a vigilant eye, 
which watches especially any attempt that 
may encroach on British independence, or 
interfere with the safety, honour, or happi- 
ness of our countrymen. Respecting the 
state of Greece, and the degree of protec- 
tion that an Englishman might expect to 
obtain from the authorities in that king- 
dom—subjects to which the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken, and the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
have adverted—I would request the atten- 
tion of the House to some private communi- 
cations addressed to me from that country, 
tothe unexaggerated character of which 
I would pledge myself, and which repre- 
sent the condition of Greece. My corre- 
spondent writes in February, 1844— 

“I must not forget to answer your questions 
about the state of Greece. For the moment the 
tide of revolution has been stayed. low long, 
will depend on the progress of events in Europe. 
You are no doubt aware that the great object of 
the authors of the late revolution was to get quit 
ofthe King, and appoint a president, as in the 
time of Capo d’Istrias. This scheme was defeated 
by the influence and exertions of General Church, 
when it was about to be carried into execution. 


But the writ remains, and with the majority of 
the nation the carrying it into execution is merely 
a question of time ; the poor young king has no 
energy to break the turbulent spirit of the old 


chieftains and pallicars. Agriculture and com- 
merce languish, the finances have hitherto been 
lavishly squandered and misused. It is hardly 
to be expected that the great Powers will advance 
anew loan ; but if they will exert their powers to 
keep down revolt, and if Otho succeeds in form- 
ing a working Government out of constitutional 
elements, the country in time must take a start. 
It contains in itself all the materials for constitut- 
ing a great and a powerful nation.” 


Writing in January, 1846, he says— 


“Affairs in Greece are so bad that they can 
hardly be worse. It was discovered, about a fort- 
night ago, that the director of police, the right- 
hand man of Coletti, was the chief of a band of 
robbers. An immense quantity of plundered 
property, false keys and instruments for house- 
breaking, were discovered in his cellars. The 
whole country opposite to us is in the hands of 
banditti [this was written from the Ionian islands] 
which keeps us continually on the qui vive, as they 
occasionally attack and plunder the inhabitants of 
the small islands belonging to the Ionian States 
which lie near the Continent. Coletti has armed 
and taken into pay all the old pallicars, or gue- 
rilla chiefs who subsist by plundering the politi- 
cal opponents of the Minister. When these are 
cleared out, they will help themselves wherever 
they can find booty. They will then come to 
blows among themselves, which will break up 
the coalition and the Ministry of Coletti atjthe 
same time. Meanwhile the country is thrown 
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back in civilisation half a century: unless Eng- 
land and her allies act in concert to deliver Greece 
from the clutches of her opponents, no stable or 
well-ordered Government will ever be established 
in the country. ‘The good that might result from 
the liberty of the press is neutralised by its licen- 
tiousness. On the other hand, it must be allowed 
that schools are multiplying, the Scriptures freely 
circulated, and many good books printed and dis- 
seminated through the country. I enter so mi- 
nutely into particulars, because I know you feel a 
great interest in the affairs of Greece.” 

In July, 1846, he writes— 

“Ido hope that the new Government (Lord 
John Russell’s Administration) will interfere 
in some way to better the political condition 
of our obstinate neighbours of the kingdom 
of Greece. The whole country is in a state of 
indescribable anarchy. Misrule is at its height.” 
In February, 1847, he says— 

“Your favourite kingdom of Greece is in a 
state fast verging to complete anarchy. The 
British authorities have been obliged to place the 
opposite coast in a state of blockade ; and there 
has been some angry correspondence with Coletti 
on the subject of the outrages committed on the 
persons and property of Ionian subjects. The 
Government of unhappy Greece is in the hands 
of a set of unprincipled fellows, who think of no- 
thing but how they may keep themselves in place 
and power. The energies and resources of the 
country are fast sinking.” 


Writing in October 20, 1848, he says— 


“« Greece, as a constitutional State, affords a 
striking instance of the truth of the old saying, 
Non progredi est regredi; nay, worse even, for from 
preying during so many years on her own vitals, 
she now attempts to prey on her neighbours, I 
mean her Government does. Some time before 
the death of the late Minister, Coletti, a secret 
association had been formed under his auspices 
for promoting and procuring the union under one 
sceptre of all the provinees in Europe anciently 
composing the Byzantine Empire. The Jonian 
islands, as a matter of course, fell within the 
scope of the Athenian's machinations. Their pro- 
ceedings assumed all the characteristics of a con- 
spiracy a tremendous oath bound (binds) the ini- 
tiated to secrecy; and to a blind co-operation 
Cephalonia became the centre of the alternate 
operations. The existence of the conspiracy was 
rather suspected than known and recognised as a 
fact.” 


On January 16, 1850, he wrote— 


“Lord Palmerston’s is the only policy calculated 
to extend the power or sustain the greatness of 
England. There is no shuffling, no truckling, 
no trimming about it. I wish his Lordship would 
take your old friends, the Greeks, in hand. * * 
While the Ottoman power stands, and Greece con- 
tinues in her present unsettled unstable condition, 
the possession of the islands is of the greatest im- 

rtance to us. In the hands of 
the Greeks the Ionian islands would become an 
asylum for pirates and for all sorts of banditti, 
and the navigation of the Adriatic would be no 
longer secure ; so I trust you will vote for retain- 
ing the islands at all hazards. I observe that the 
Tonians themselves, and their advocates in the 
English press, with the most impudent effrontery, 
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maintain that nothing has been done for them by 
the English. Do not listen to assertions of this 
sort. Everything has been done for them. 
s ¢@ * When we got possession of the 
islands, thirty years since, they were in a worse 
state than were the Highlands of Scotland in 
1715 or 1745. Without commerce, without roads, 
without any staple produce, the population half 
what it is at present, the people themselves serfs 
or banditti, their religion, now dominant, almost 
proscribed by their Venetian tyrants.” 


My last letter, Sir, reached me this very 
morning. It is dated June 12. My cor- 
respondent speaks of the blockade of the 
Greek coast and harbours. THe says— 


* 


‘* Never was chastisement more justly merited. 
For the last ten years, the Greek Government has 
been systematically endeavouring to mine our 
power and influence inthe Levant. This fact does 
not seem to be known or understood in England, 
where a factious and venal press has unchained 
all its fury against measures necessary for the 
maintenance of the honour and best interests of the 
country. Depend on it we are only at the begin- 
ning of the fray. Whether encouraged by other 
Powers or not, the Greeks are acting on an or- 
ganised plan, which embraces both the political 
and ecclesiastical emancipation and aggrandise- 
ment of the race. Constantinople, is, of course, 
their first aim; but the possession of the patri- 
archates of Jerusalem and Alexandria forms an 
essential part of their peydan dia, as they term 
it. * * * They have contrived, no matter 
by what means, to make our rule over a limited 
population of 200,000 appear tyrannical, while 
we have in fact loaded them with benefits. * * 
* * The political horizon looks black all around ; 
the tide of battle will roll towards the East; the 
mighty designs of Providence are fast approach- 
ing—it is consolatory to think that the interests 
of our empire are unmistakably entwined with 
those great purposes; so let the struggle com- 
mence when it will, God is with us and victory.” 
The extracts I have read to you, Sir, con- 
tain descriptions of the condition of the 
eountry, which I am confident are not exag- 
gerated. And the noble Lord has told you 
what representations were reiterated during 
so many years, and communications made in 
vain to the Government of Greece. Is it for 
us now at length to abstain from resorting 
to those measures which it is manifest ean 
alone effect redress for British subjects. 
The position of matters in Greece has been 
truly characterised by the noble Lord, who 
in another place proposed a resolution ad- 

. ° , 
verse to the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and by the right hon, Member 
for Ripon, when they described that king- 
dom as having been constantly the scene 
of intrigue, and pointed to its demoralised 
condition as allowing other countries more 
powerful than itself to attack the interests 
of Great Britain. With reference to the 
** good offices’’ of France, those who 
studied carefully the despatches of the 
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| French agent in Greece, would see that 
‘those ‘* good offices’? were not fairly 
‘carried out. Baron Gros prides himself 
| on having reduced the pretensions of Eng. 
‘land. He appears rather desirous of af. 
|fording to the Government of France 
| triumph, than of accomplishing the object 
for which he was appointed. It is but 
just, however, to say, that such was not 
the case with the French Ambassador in 
this country. It has been charged against 
our Government, that while this country 
has endeavoured to take advantage of a 
weak Power, we have truckled to a strong 
one; but an attentive perusal of the des- 
patches will show how unfounded is such 
a charge. The firmness exhibited in the 
communications made by Lord Bloomfield 
to Count Nesselrode, and by Lord Palmer- 
ston to Baron Brunow, have been such as 
befit the position of this country. They 
are marked by that plain manly simplicity 
that ought ever to characterise British di- 
plomaey. Should the foreign policy of the 
present Government be set aside, it ought 
to be recollected into whose hands diplo- 
matic affairs are likely to fall. Those who 
have been in the habit of watching the 
conduct of the different Foreign Ministers 
of this country, must have observed, that 
notwithstanding the many high and ho- 
nourable and respectable qualities of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, some of his transac- 
tions in diplomacy have been attended with 
very unfortunate results. Will any hon. 
Member say, that our interference in Rio 
de la Plata has been anything but mis- 
chievous? Has it not materially affeeted 
the influence of this country in South 
America. Is it not true, that in conse- 
quence of the detention at Monte Video of 
some of Her Majesty’s troops, a protracted 
war has been carried on in one of our ¢co- 
lonies, which might have been checked in 
the very commencement if they had not 
been so detained. Sir, I rejoice in the 
boldness and generality of the Motion now 
before the House. It is not fitting that 
any man should be at the head of foreign 
affairs in this country who is not very cor- 
dially supported by the feeling of the 
House. Without the confidence of this 
House, a Foreign Minister eannot maintain 
the honour or promote the interests of this 
country, or afford to Englishmen residing 
abroad that protection to which they are 
entitled. I believe the speech of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment will be attended with one great re- 
sult; not only will every Englishman abroad 
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the House of Lords, the Government were 
to change their policy, that change would 
not be unaccompanied by great evils to 
the whole country; and, he emphatically 
added, to none would such a change be 
more injurious than to the noble Lords 
themselves. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) could 
not admire the discretion thus manifested 
by one who wields the power and influence 
of the Crown and a majority of this House, 
in direct opposition to the corresponding 
powers of the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture. And how far those three Powers 
could act together in harmonious co-ope- 
ration, while one branch of the Legislature 
was stigmatised in such a way by the 
First Minister of the Crown, he could not 
venture to state. But besides this colla- 
teral objection to the Motion, he had a 
direct objection to it. There were con- 
siderations distnetly connected with the 
foreign policy of the country which would 
justify him from withholding his confidence 
in the noble Lord on this oceasion. In the 
earlier days of the Session—he believed it 
was in the very first week of it—he had 
asked the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs a quest on which struck 
him as being very important, but which 
the noble Lord had successfully evaded 


answering—namely, whether the opera- 
tions carried on in the Bay of Salamis had or 
had not been communicated to the councils 
of the other Powers who were the co-gua- 
rantees with England in respect to the 


independence of Greece? The noble Lord 
answered every other point; but that one 
question, which, by the by, was also put 
to him by the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (now the chief supporter of 
the Government), was utterly unnoticed by 
the noble Lord. But it now turns out that 
no such communications to these other 
Powers had been made; and the result 
might have been first a war with Russia, 
then with France, and perhaps a general 
European war. Then with respect to the 
two islands adjoining Greece. That, at 
least, was a question, whatever might be 
said of the claims of individual creditors, 
not exclusively British. It was a question 
in which three Powers had an equal inter- 
est. Yet in that it did not appear that any 
communications had been made, nor had 
any concurrent act been performed with 
the two other Powers. Again, the general 
policy of the noble Lord in respect to pro- 
pagandists of political principles he could 
never support. He would ask the noble 
Lord if he had not first encouraged and 
afterwards discouraged the advocates of 
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what were called liberal principles ? But 
the noble Lord, while giving his moral sup. 
port to those holding such principles in 
Sardinia and other places, had not extend. 
ed the same protection to what he (Sir R, 
H. Inglis) regarded as certainly far more 
important—he alluded to the maintenanee 
of the religious interests of Christian truth, 
In no one case, as well as he recollected, 
had the noble Lord made the profession of 
Christian faith, as maintained by Protes. 
tants, a portion of his duty in respect to 
any foreign Power. In the latest of his 
treaties with one of the New South Ame. 
rican States, there was no provision for 
the free exercise of the Protestant religion, 
He knew that it had been left to the United 
States to contend successfully for the estab- 
lishment of Christian worship in their inter- 
course with China. In respect to Sardinia 
and Tuscany, no such protection had been 
extended by the noble Lord. He appre- 
hended that under the existing consti- 
tution of Tuscany every native Tuscan 
might at this moment become a Protes- 
tant; yet an English subject had been late- 
ly expelled from Tuscany on the ground 
that his opinions indicated ‘a tendency to 
proselytism.’’ Supposing even that he had 
been successful in his endeavours to pro- 
selytise, yet the victims, as some persons 
might call them, of his exertions, would 
not have been disabled from holding any 
office civil or political. Yet, when he 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) found that such an indi- 
vidual had been expelled from the domin- 
ions of the Grand Duke, he would not say 
without remonstrance from our represen- 
tative in Tuscany, but certainly without 
any support of such remonstrance from our 
Foreign Secretary, he could not think that 
the best interests of this country had been 
in this respect maintained. In Sardinia, 
nothing could justify the conduct of the 
noble Lord with respect to the late King 
of Sardinia. But the noble Lord said, we 
should recollect that the late King of Sar- 
dinia, after all, was nothing more thana 
man. This, of course, is a defence or pal- 
liation which he shares with every other 
offender. And when the King of Sardinia 
marched at the head of an army into 
Lombardy, instead of his being merely told 
that there was some danger that he him- 
self would be defeated, a great deal more 
ought to have been said to him, in order to 
deter him from the unprovoked invasion of 
the territories of a Sovereign allied to him 
alike by blood and by treaty. There was, 
however, one circumstance in the foreign 
affairs of this country, and in the policy 
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which guided them under the conduct of ; could not but feel that the slave system was 
the noble Lord, upon which he could dwell | encouraged when they encouraged the use 
with satisfaction—namely, that the noble | of slave-grown sugar. This consideration 
Lord had never raised the hopes of Poland alone, if there were none other, would with- 
—that, shame, for shame it was, rested hold his support to a vote of unqualified 
upon another Power, which having encour- | praise upon the policy of the noble Lord. 
aged a gallant people to claim from a great | It would not be becoming in him to say 
empire the fulfilment of a solemn engage- | anything of the unrivalled speech which 
ment to restore its independence, then aban- | had been made by the noble Lord —unex- 
doned and betrayed them at the moment ampled as he believed it to be in Parlia- 


when their support might have saved them, | mentary talent and power. 


Although that negative merit belonged to 
the noble Lord, yet he, for one, could 
not admire the promulgation of those prin- 
ciples which the noble Lord made his 
ride and his glory. He stated no more 
of the noble Lord than the noble Lord | 
stated of himself when he contended that 
it was the duty of England to propagate 
liberal principles. He had seen, as every 
one must have seen, as they went down 


from Charing-cross, the name of the no-_ 


ble Lord identified with ‘liberal princi- 
ples;” and the names of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, placarded as connected with 
“despotism.” The noble Lord the Prime 


Minister had but given utterance to that 
which was a clap-trap when he talked of 


the noble Lord as not being the Minister 
of Austria, or Russia, or Prussia, but the 
Minister of England. If the phrase meant 
anything it meant this, that it was neces- 
sary to sustain the noble Lord, because 
he, wherever he had influence, would be 
found to maintain what were called “liberal 
principles ;”’ and that the House and the 
country should uphold Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters in their crusade in favour of liberal 
principles, He did not intend on this oc- 
casion to make one of those two hours’ 
speeches of which they had had too many 
in that debate ; but still he could not con- 
clude, without adding a few words in refer- 
ence to one part of the noble Lord’s con- 
duet, without referring with feelings of 
deep gratitude to the constant zeal and 
spirit which he had manifested in one most 
important point of foreign policy—he could 
not forget the efforts made by the noble 
Lord to abolish the slave trade, and to’! 


by the hon. and learned Member. 
‘noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs has not failed to take ad- 


He ventured 
so to speak of it, for, as he had heard it, in 
the midst of all its eloquence and all its 
self-defence, there was not to be found in 
it a single instance of personal bitterness 
oracrimony. It was, therefore, with much 
pain to himself, but with deep conviction 
that he was right, and still entertaining 


the opinion which he did of the great 
efforts of the noble Lord for the extinction 


of the slave trade, that still he must 
abstain from giving his assent to the 
proposition contained in the resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, which gave unqualified support 
to the whole foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Marquess of GRANBY: Sir, the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield has 
stated it to be his wish to arrive at the 
opinion of this House on the point which 
had been decided in another place ; but if 
that had been the object of the hon. and 


learned Gentleman, it would surely have 


been a plainer and more practical mode of 
doing so if he had confined his speech to 
the same ground and basis as that on 
which the question in that other place had 
been argued and disposed of. But he has 
thought fit to enlarge the area of the Mo- 
tion submitted for our discussion. I do 
not, however, think that we have any rea- 
son to regret that he has taken that course, 
especially since the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, for 


‘which I am glad to find we are indebted 


to the extended Motion brought before us 
The 


vantage of the opening made him to travel 
over the continent of Europe. It is not, 


relieve the name of England from the dis- | however, my intention to follow the noble 
grace of that foul blot. He felt that the Lord in his unrivalled speech of the night 
noble Lord had always performed this before last; but I may be permitted to say 
portion of his duties cheerfully and effec- | that I think the reigning principle in the 
tively ; but he at the same time could not! noble Lord’s speech, over whatever coun- 
be forgetful that the noble Lord formed try he travelled in its course, was this— 
part of an Administration which, whilst it that the object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
destroyed the slave trade with one hand, ,ment was the support of propagandism all 
endeavoured to build it up with another. He over the world. It is, Sir, because I be- 
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lieve that restless interference with the in- ; to no result undoubtedly, but that does 


ternal affairs of other countries to be inju- 
rious to those countries as well as to this, 
that I am wholly opposed to the principles 
enunciated in the speech of the noble Lord. 
I find that principle asserted with regard 
to the affairs of Portugal. The noble Lord 
said that the Government interfered there, 
and, with force of arms, expelled one aspi- 
rant to the Portuguese throne, and set up 
another. What I want to know, then, is 
this—if such is to be the principle that is 
to govern the foreign affairs of this coun- 
try, and if the object be to foree what may 
be considered constitutional government 
on other countries, what I want to know 
is, where is all this to stop? I wish to 
know whether, if such a principle is to be 
the rule, why America, or France, or Rus- 
sia, have not each the same right to say 
that they think, in the one the republican, 
and in the other the absolute, form of go- 
vernment is the right one, and that they 
will therefore, by force of arms, impose it 
upon other countries? It was this same 
principle, too, that governed the Earl of 
Minto in his roving commission to the 
States of Italy. There has been no an- 
swer in the noble Lord’s able speech to 
the question that was put by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bridport, who ask- 
ed, the other evening, whether the Earl of 
Minto had not addressed a mob from a 
window in Rome with a republican ery. 
But the Earl of Minto, having sown the 
seeds of that revolution that occurred in 


surrection had already broken out in Sicily. 
The hon. Member for Bridport charged 


the noble Lord with having endeavoured | 
to induce the Sicilians to elect the Duke | 


of Genoa as their King; and the noble 


>? 


Lord the Foreign Secretary, in reference | 


to that charge, said that Lord Napier felt 
confident that the King of Naples had no 


chance whatever of recovering Sicily, and | 
the position of this Frenchman, keenly 
idea of reconquering his rebellious sub- | 


that the King himself had given up all 


jects. I believe that the King had never 


entertained such an idea ; but if he did, it | 
would be owing to the presence of the| 


English fleet in the Bay of Palermo, tie 
admiral of which had threatened to fire 


upon the ships of the King of Naples if | 
they ventured to bombard the town. While | 


on this subject, the noble Lord said that 
** the offer of the throne of Sicily had never 
been accepted’”—he did not say it had 
ever been made—‘‘ and that, in conse- 
quence of difficulties having arisen, the 


whole proposal led to no result.”” It led | 


not make the conduct of the Government 
the less objectionable. It is not so much 
the immediate result of the noble Lord’s 
policy of which we complain, as the un. 
settling of the institutions of every State 
in Europe, and making every Government 
in Europe feel suspicion, distrust, and jea- 
lousy of England. With regard to the 
despatch supposed to have been suppressed, 
which Prince Metternich wrote with regard 
to the interference of Austria in Italy, the 
noble Lord did not deny the fact, because 
it was impossible to do so, but said he had 
reason to believe Prince Metternich was 
not sincere. On what grounds did the 
noble Lord make such an assertion? It 
is easy to give that as a reason for not 
laying that despatch on the table of the 
House ; but whom will it satisfy ? The 
noble Lord added that Count Colloredo had 
remained perfectly silent, and showed no 
discontent at the suppression of the de- 
spatch; but is that any sufficient reason to 
excuse the noble Lord for not giving to the 
House important information on a subject 
of vital importance ?__ I now come to that 
subject which I conceive to be of the great- 
est importance to all—I allude to Greece, 
in respect to which the wounds which have 
been inflicted on the honour of this coun- 
try are yet open and bleeding. I do not 
intend to weary the Ilouse by going over 
the details of the paltry and insignificant 
claims upon which the demands of our Go- 


| vernment upon Greece were raised ; but if 
Rome, proceeded on to Naples. An in- | 
| adduced by previous speakers were neces- 


any further argument beyond those already 


sary to show the paltriness, the insignifi- 
cance, and exaggeration of those demands, 
I would bring into court the evidence of 
Mr. Wyse himself, who, in a despatch 
written on the 20th of May, states that 
Baron Gros had described these elaims 


, ae 9 
'as being ‘‘la risée de tout le monde. 


Could anything be more unfortunate than 


alive to a sense of the ridiculous as he 
seems to have been, on his arrival at 
Athens to enforee demands which he felt 
were the subject of the ridicule and laugh- 
ter of the whole world? Supposing, how- 
ever, these claims admissible, there is the 
further question, whether they were press- 
ed forward in a fair and impartial manner. 
The two elaims of which we have heard 
the most, are those of Mr. Finlay and M. 
Pacifico. With regard to the latter, it 
does not appear to me to have been sub- 
mitted to the judicial tribunals of the 
country. The noble Lord said, in respect 
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to the outrage committed upon M. Paci- 
fico’s house, that the mob were aided by 
the son of the Minister of War, a young 
man of 18 or 20, and that the injury was 
greatly aggravated by this circumstance. 
The House will be surprised to hear that 
the only son of the Minister of War at 
that time in Athens was a boy of 12 years 
old. And be it remembered that M. Pa- 
cifico swore before the magistrates that he 
could not identify one of those who gutted 
the house ; and having sworn this oath, 
he contradicted himself afterwards, and 
said he saw the son of the Minister there. 
Great stress has been laid upon the claims 
of M. Pacifico upon the Portuguese Go- 
yernment; and the noble Lord said that 
the documents on which those claims were 
founded were destroyed. On the contrary, 
I am given to understand, on authority 
which cannot be doubted, that no docu- 
ments were destroyed whatever, but simply 
a memorial written by M. Pacifico himself, 
and some copies, the originals being then, 
as they are now, deposited in the public 
archives of Athens. M. Pacifico, there- 
fore, had not the shadow of a right to 
transfer his claims upon the Portuguese 
Government—which, by the way, that Go- 
vernment repudiated altogether —to the 
Greek Government. This is an important 
point, because it was upon this that those 
disagreements arose between Mr. Wyse 
and Baron Gros which led to all the di- 
visions, the heats, and the animosities that 
had arisen between England and France. 
With regard to Mr. Finlay’s claim, the 
noble Lord had entered into a long expla- 
nation, in the course of which he said that 
the arbitration had fallen to the ground 
previously to the 17th of June, when the 
twenty-four hours’ notice was given. The 
fact is, on the contrary, that the arbitra- 
tion was not finished at that time, nor 
until the day after; and, therefore, if the 
arbitrators had chosen to settle those 
claims the next day, they were perfectly 
competent todo so. But the noble Lord 
said that there were certain documents 
which the arbitrators had not yet had, and 
which the Greek Government refused to 
let them have, and that that was the rea- 
son they came to that decision. As in 
England, so at Athens, the plaintiff must 
take the first step; but the arbitrator of 
Mr. Finlay did not take that step, and, in 
fact, never appeared at all, and that was 
the true reason no arbitration was made. 
In one of his despatches, Mr. Wyse re- 
vealed the secret of this, when he said 
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that Mr. Finlay himself had begged Mr. 
Wyse not to urge on the Government to 
settle his claim by arbitration. On the 
13th of November, the French Government 
offered to mediate. The noble Lord found 
it impossible to refuse the offer; but did he 
accept it in that frank and cordial manner 
which was to have been expected? No, 
Sir, he said that if he accepted their medi- 
ation it should only be under the term of 
good offices, and he would not allow those 
good offices to infringe one jot upon the 
demands he had made, neither would he 
allow them to alter the amount. What it 
was Baron Gros was to settle, under those 
limitations, I am at a loss to conceive. It 
was an insult to the French nation to ac- 
cept their mediation, and, at the same 
time, to insist upon such limitations, On 
the 9th of April the French Government 
proposed that the affair should be settled 
in London, and a sort of an agreement 
was come to. This new arrangement was 
to be forwarded to Athens; and a despatch 
of the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
to the Marquess of Normanby is of con- 
siderable importance in acquiring a perfect 
understanding of this question. His Lord- 
ship first says— 

“Moreover, on the 9th of April, it was agreed 
between us that Baron Gros, the French negoti- 
ator, should make to Mr. Wyse any reasonable 
proposition in regard to those matters which ad- 
mitted of discussion ; Mr. Wyse should not at once 
reject it, even if he did not himself think it en- 
tirely acceptable, but that he should send it home 
for decision, maintaining in the meanwhile the 
status quo as to the suspension of the action of 
the fleet and the detention of the Greek vessels.”’ 


A little further on I find the following par- 
agraph :— 

“ As we had thus agreed upon a course which 
afforded a fair prospect of bringing the negotia- 
tions at Athens to a prompt termination by a con- 
vention to be sent out from hence, it obviously 
became necessary to write to Mr. Wyse to desire 
him to refer home for instructions as to any pro- 
position which might be made to him by the 
Greek Government or by Baron Gros.” 

This exhibits a strange inconsistency as 
compared with the reasons given the other 
evening why he did not return instructions 
to Mr. Wyse; and, indeed, the two pas- 
sages are inconsistent with each other. It 
is, however, obvious that neither in Athens 
nor in London was the French Govern- 
ment allowed to exercise that mediation 
and that authority to which it was so justly 
entitled. If these circumstances be doubt- 
ful, obscure, and uncertain, it will be ad- 
mitted as clear and intelligible, that the 
moment the bases of the convention in 
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London were signed, it was the imperative 
duty of the noble Lord to send information 
at once to Athens of the fact of that con- 
vention having been agreed to. The bases 
of that convention were signed on the 16th 
of April; but it was not until the 19th 
that the noble Lord wrote to Mr. Wyse. 
The noble Lord says that there was no 
steamer about to start, and that, there- 
fore, he was obliged to wait. When the 
noble Lord was about to enforce these 
claims within twenty-four hours on the 
unfortunate Athenians, by blockading their 
port and by making reprisals, he had no 
difficulty in finding a whole fleet to de- 
spatch to the Bay of Salamis; but when 
the question is settled here by the media- 
tion of the French Government, and when 
a message of peace is about to be sent— 
when the object is to do away with all the 
differences that had occurred—then the 
noble Lord could not find along the whole 
of the coast of England a single steamer to 
convey the gratifying and joyful intelligence 
to Athens. The Ilouse, I am sure, must 
have heard with regret the statement of 
the Prime Minister a few nights ago, that 
his noble Colleague was the Minister of 
England, and not the Minister of Austria 
and Russia. If that meant anything, it 
indicated that the interests of Russia and 
Austria were antagonistic to the interests 
of England. I hope that this is not the 
ease. | ean fancy nothing more dangerous 
to the peace of Europe than the suspicion 
of that antagonism. I am no friend to the 
cosmopolitan extravazances of the present 
day; but I think that there is a broad 
distinction between that policy which knows 
no fear, but, at the same time, is slow to 
ineur the risk of war, and that system 
which is ever inculeating experiments with 
constitutions, and interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of every other nation. The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield wishes 
the House to consent to a resolution which 
declares— 

“ That the principles on which the foreign po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government has been regu- 
lated have been such as were calculated to main- 
tain the honour and dignity of this country ; and 
in times of unexampled difficulty, to preserve 
peace between England and the various nations 
of the world.” 

Some hon. Gentlemen were very indignant 
the other day when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire spoke of the 
** machinery of Government’”’ being at the 
service of the hon. and learned Member; 
but [ think there is abundant evidence of 
some connexion between them, otherwise 
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the hon. and learned Member would never 
have had the temerity to ask the Honse 
to come to such a resolutien as this. The 
policy of the Government, so far from 
being of such a character as to preserye 
peace between England and the various 
nations of the world, has been just the 
reverse. Is the fact so, or is it not? Has 
not Russia repeatedly had to send notes 
of remonstranece to our Government? Is 
it not a fact that, during the reign of the 
noble Lord at the Foreign Office, we have 
been for long periods without an Ambas. 
sador in France, in Austria, and in Spain? 
Is it not a fact that the Marquess of Nor. 
manby not long ago wrote a despatch, 
complaining of the results of this policy? 
Are these facts, or are they not? and if 
they be facts, is it possible for the House 
of Commons to adopt the resolution of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman? I have 
always admired the courage, the talents, 
and, allow me to say, the patriotism of the 
noble Lord; but while I admit this, I think 
I am entitled to say, that the greater the 
talents and other qualities of the noble 
Lord, if misapplied and misdirected, the 
more imperative is the duty of the House 
of Commons to keep a watchful eye upon 
his policy. 1am confident he is sincerely 
anxious to promote the interests of Eng- 
land and the dignity and honour of the 
Crown; and yet I must be permitted to 
doubt whether the best mode of securing 
those objects is, to insult every nation 
under the sun, to alienate all our allies, 
and to leave England almost without a 
friend on the Continent of Europe. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH said: I will 
not trespass at length upon the patience of 
the House, for by this time every hon. 
Gentleman must have made up his mind 
with regard to the subject under considera- 
tion; and almost every argument has been 
uttered which can be used either for or 
against the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. By that Motion 
the hon. Gentleman calls upon the House 
carefully to consider the principles which 
have guided the foreign policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; he asks us to express 
our approbation of that policy as a whole; 
and he appeals to the House of Commons 
from the judgment which has been pro- 
nounced upon that policy by the other 
branch of the Legislature. We sit here, 
therefore, on the present occasion as & 
court of solemn appeal for the purpose 
either of confirming or reversing the judg- 
ment of the House of Peers. How ought 
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we to act? We are at present clothed 
with the functions of judges; thercfore we 
are bound by the obligations of judges. As 
the representatives of the British people 
we have to pronounce a solemn and delibe- 
rate verdict which will go forth to the 
whole world as the solemn and deliberate 
yerdict of the British nation on the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers. The 
eyes of Europe are, therefore, fixed upon 
us, for it rarely happens that the British 
Parliament is called upon to pronounce a 
judgment on principles of foreign policy. 
The representatives of the British people 
have too much to attend to at home to be 
able to spare much attention for foreign 
affairs. Therefore, generally speaking, 
we permit the Government of the diy to 
do as it likes in foreign matters; we exer- 
cise little or no control over our foreign po- 
licy, and the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs is almost irresponsible. Of 
this fact the statesmen of Europe are well 
aware. They distinguish between the 


sentiments and eunduct of the Government 
for the time being, and the sentiments and 
feelings of the British nation. They praise 
or blame the British Government for its 
foreign policy without affixing much praise 
or blame to the British people on ac- 


count of that policy. All this will be 
changed by the vote of to-night. The re- 
sult of that vote will be, in the eyes of 
the statesmen of Europe, either to iden- 
tify the people of England with the Go- 
yernment in its foreign policy, or to sepa- 
rate the people of Engl nd from the Go- 
vernment with regard to that policy. If 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman be car- 
ried, the sanction of the people of Eng- 
land will be given to the past policy of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in foreign affairs; the 
Government will be encouraged, in fact 
required, by the Iouse of Commons to 
persevere in that policy, and the people of 
England will be pledged t» support them 
in that policy, whatever may be the con- 
sequences. It is, therefore, difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this vote. 
If, after a careful and impartial examina- 
tion of the facts, we are deliberately of 
opinion that the judgment of the House of 
Lords is unsound and founded in error, we are 
perfectly entitled, as an independent braneh 
of the Legislature. to dissent from that judg- 
ment, and are also bound, as representa 
tives of the people, to reverse the decision 
of the House of Peers. On the other hand, 
if any hon. Members are of opinion that 
the judgment of the House of Lords is 
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sound and founded on truth, and that the 
principles which have guided the foreign 
policy of Iler Majesty’s Ministers are not 
deserving of approbation, I ask, how can 
any of those Gentlemen, acting in the ca- 
pacity of judges, with honour, vote to re- 
verse the decision of the Huuse of Lords, 
or, with honour, refuse to confirm that 
decision. Now, what are the principles of 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters? They have been stated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in his opening 
speech, subject to correction by the nuble 
Lord the Secretary of State fur Foreign 
Affairs ; and the noble Lord, in his most 
able speech—one of the ablest speeches of 
modern times—appears to me to have sub- 
stantially confirmed, in great detail, every 
statement ofthehon. Gentleman. According 
to the hon. Gentleman, the principles of fo- 
reign policy affect two classes of cases: 
first, those which regard individual rights 
and wrongs. With regard to those cases, 
the hon. Gentleman declared that it is the 
principle of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to ‘** extend the protection and 
shield of England to her wandering sons, 
who are earricd by commerce, by plea- 
sure, or by necessity, to the various regions 
of the world.” The principle is a very 
vague one, and, according to the interpre- 
tation which has been put upon it in the 
course of the debate, it appears to me to 
be an unsound and dangerous one. For, 
according to the doctrine which has been 
laid down, whenever an Englishman has 
been unjustly deprived of his property in a 
foreign country, and eannot obtain what he 
eonsiders to be full redress and compensa- 
tion, the Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would be bound to interfere. For 
instance (as was justly observed by the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire) if an Eng- 
lish traveller were to be robbed by Italian 
banditti, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would be entitled to demand com- 
pensation for him, in the event of the Ita- 
lian Government not being able to capture 
the banditti and restore the property of the 
traveller; and, consequently, it would fol- 
low, reciprocally, that if a foreigner were 
to have his pocket picked in London, the 
Government of that foreigner would be en- 
titled to demand compensation from the 
British Government if the thief were not 
caught and the property restored. Again, 
it has been laid down in the ease of Don 
Pacifico, that when a British subject is dis- 
satisfied with the constitution of a foreign 
tribunal (for instance, on account of the 
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mode in which the judges are appointed or 
removed) then the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would be entitled to exer- 
cise original jurisdiction in all cases affect- 
ing the British subject in the foreign coun- 
try; and also would be entitled to exercise 
appellate jurisdiction, if the British subject 
should be dissatisfied with any judgment 
which that foreign tribunal might pro- 
nounce with regard to him. These doc- 
trines have been expressly maintained with 
regard to despotic countries; therefore, 
with regard to Austria and Russia. They 
have been applied to a constitutional Go- 
vernment in Greece; consequently they may 
be applied at pleasure to all the govern- 
ments of the world, and in virtue of them 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would become the chief policeman and su- 
preme judge of every country in all matters 
affecting British citizens. And, in fact, the 
noble Lord, in the conclusion of his speech, 
claimed for the British citizen in foreign 
countries all the rights and privileges which 
the Roman citizen claimed by the saying, 


Civis Romanus sum. Nowlet the noble Lord | 


remember that when this was said, the Ro- 
man citizen was the master of the earth, 
and could and did trample upon mankind. 


To maintain pretensions as lofty and arro- 
gant as those of Imperial Rome, what fleets, 
what armies, what immense expenditure, 


what burden of taxation would not be 
requisite ? 


answer. If these doctrines of the noble 


Lord are to be carried out, every European | 
nation would be entitled to consider the | 


visits of Englishmen as a nuisance, and 
to discourage those visits as much as 
possible. It appears to me that if a 


British subject think proper to wander | 


wherever pleasure or profit may tempt 
him, the general rule should be that he 
must take the consequences of so doing; 
and the more despotically or the worse 
governed a country may be, the less en- 
titled should the British citizen be to ex- 
pect that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should be at hand to protect him. 
For instance, if in such a country a British 
citizen choose to buy property, or to lend 
money to the State, he would buy the pro- 
perty cheaper, and lend the money at a 
higher rate of interest, than he would do 
in this country, because the sceurity for 
his property and for the payment of his 
interest would be less. Why, then, should 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
interfere in his behalf to insure him against 
risk, and to enhance the value of his pro- 
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perty? Next, with regard to the inter. 
ference of this country in the local affairs 
of foreign nations, the noble Lord laid 
down precisely the same doctrines as the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield has 
maintained, namely, that it was the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers (to use the 
words of the hon. and learned Gentleman) 
**to warn foreign Governments to make 
concessions to their people—to tell foreign 
nations that we are friendly to all indi. 
viduals who are anxious for the right of 
self-government;”’ ‘‘ that we are friendly 
to every effort that shall be made abroad to 
obtain self-government, and to crush 
tyranny and despotism.”” The noble Lord 
proved at much length that he had pursued 
this policy to a greater or a less degree 
with very little success in Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Switzerland, Hungary, Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Rome, Naples, and Sicily. 
This policy the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheftield defended on the plea, that 
‘from us had emanated all that is worth 
respecting in the government of men,” 
and that ‘*we soar in unapproachable 
above the nations of the 
‘earth;’’ and with this defence of our 
| foreign policy, the hor. Gentleman 
coupled the most lavish abuse of France, 
' Austria, and Russia, with a sneer at 
| the United States. I was sorry to hear 
' such language from a Gentleman who isa 
distinguished representative of the people, 
; and who, moreover, was moving a vote of 
confidence in the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. I must be permitted to tell 
that hon. and learned Gentleman, that na- 
tions who are really great do not boast of 
their greatness, but use modest language. 
I protest against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s doctrines, which would make 
us the political pedagogues of the world, 
and would bind mankind to adopt our in- 
stitutions as the best form of government 
for every nation of the earth. No one is 
|more convinced than I am, that constitu- 
‘tional government and democratic institu- 
| tions are the best forms of government for 
‘communities of our race in every part of 
| the globe ; because, by the education and 
| long experience of centuries we have ac- 
‘quired an aptitude for those institutions. 
But I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
|the wants, habits, and feelings of foreign 
nations to presume to assert that British 
institutions and British liberties are the 
| only means by which foreign nations can 
be as well governed as Britain is. The 
| hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
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he only wished to propagate his faith by 


moral influences. The same language was 
used by the chiefs of the first French re- 
yolution. Now, it appears to me that the 
only moral influences which we are entitled 
to use, in order to convince foreign nations 
of the goodness of our institutions, would 
consist in making our institutions work 
well in this country, and in setting a good 
example which foreign nations might imi- 
tate if they think proper so todo. I ob- 
ject to the so-called moral influences which 
consist in instructing ambassadors to be- 
come the chiefs of foreign political parties, 
and to teach Ministers of foreign poten- 
tates the mode of governing their subjects. 
I object to sending envoys as wandering 
lecturers on the principles of constitutional 
government. An hon, Gentleman —I 
think it was the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheftield—said that nations, in respect 
of their relations to each other, should be 
looked upon as individuals—that is to say, 
that the relations between nations were 
analogous to those between men. I accept 
that analogy; it appears to me a good one. 
Therefore, I maintain that one nation has 
no more right to interfere with the local 
affairs of another nation, than one man 


has to interfere in the private affairs of 


another man. Now, there are certain 
persons who delight in interfering in the 
affairs of other persons, and are al- 
ways offering unasked-for, and unealled- 
for, advice. These persons are called 
officious meddlers; they are very disagree- 
able persons—hated as mischief-makers, 
and apt to sow discord in the bosom of 
families. Now, this is precisely our char- 
acter among the nations of the earth in 
consequence of our foreign policy. We 
are looked upon as an officious, meddling 
nation, which, not content with managing 
its own affairs very well on the whole, must 
interfere with the affairs of other nations; 
and ours is the inevitable lot of the officious | 
givers of uncalled-for advice; we are hated | 
by all parties in all nations; the Liberals 
say that we first encouraged and then aban- 
doned them; their opponents say we have 
stirred up the embers of discontent. It is 
doubtful whether we have always interfered 
on the truly Liberal side; but this is cer- 
tain that the victory has always been to 
the party opposed to us; and that the way | 
to be popular throughout Europe is to be | 
at enmity with our Foreign Office. There- 
fore, in consequence of our foreign policy 
We are generally detested by the nations | 
of Europe. If we determine to persevere 
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in that policy, it is idle to talk of reducing 
our fleets, our armies, or our general ex- 
penditure. On the contrary, we ought to 
augment them all. A great portion of our 
present expenditure has been the conse- 
quence of our past foreign policy. Our 
interference in Syria led to an increase of 
our military and naval establishments, 
which increase cannot be reckoned to have 
cost less than 2,000,000/. a year. How, 
then, will the financial reformers vote ? 
I dissent entirely from the proposition con- 
tained in the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. But I have been told over and over 
again that myself and other hon. Gentle- 
men on this side of the House, who con- 
demn our foreign policy—and there are 
many such—that we ought to vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, because if 
it be lost the present Government must re- 
sign; that if they do resign, there are no 
men belonging to the Liberal party of sufti- 
cient ability and talent to fill their places, 
and that the result- would be a Tory and 
Protectionist Government ; and it is aftirmed 
that such a Government would pursue a 
course of policy which would lead to con- 
fusion, revolution, and the destruction of 
property. Hence it is inferred that to 
avert such a calamity, all Members on this 
side of the House who condemn the fo- 
reign policy of the Government are bound 
to sacrifice their convictions, and, on the 
plea that the means justify the’ end, 
to declare by their votes that to be true 
which in their consciences they believe to 
be false. Now, I do not believe that libe- 
ral principles and the institutions of this 
country require to he upheld by such 
means, which, if used in the ordinary re- 
lations of life, every man would pronounce 
to be dishonourable. Suppose the present 
Government were to resign, I should be 
sorry to see them out of office, for, so far 
as their domestic policy is concerned, I am 
a cordial supporter and a willing follower 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers; and, even with 
regard to their foreign policy, no one more 
readily admits than I do the great talents 
and undoubted abilities which the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs displays on 
all oceasions, and I firmly believe that he 
wishes to maintain the honour and renown 
of England and the peace of the world, 
thongh I utterly deny that the principles 
of his policy are well adapted to produce 
these results. Suppose, however, that the 
present Government were to resign, I do 
not believe that men cannot be found 
among the Liberal party qualified to take 
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their places. But suppose the disagree- 
able alternative of the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite coming into power, I do not believe 
that they who have so large a stake in the 
property of this country— that the landed 
Gentlemen of England, under leaders with 
the abilities of Lord Stanley, and with the 
talents of my hon, Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, would pursue a course 
of policy which would lead to confusion, 
revolution, and destruction of property. 
But suppose the majority of the people of 
this country be in their favour, what right 
have we who proclaim the sovereignty of 


the people, tv set aside the sovereignty | 


of the people by voting against our con- 
sciences ? But it is said there will be a 
dissolution. Why not? Most of us have 
voted for triennial Parliaments, and the 
three years have already expired. But it 
is said some of us will lose our seats. So 
much the better, for that assumption, 
if true, proves that we do not represent 
the people. These pleas and _ pretexts 
for voting against one’s principles are 
well known to me. I first heard them 
immediately after the passing of the Re- 
form Bill. Then the cry was, “ Jf 
you let in Peel and the Tories, the Re- 
form Bill will be repealed, and a revolu- 
tion will follow.”” This ery induced many 
innocent Members to give votes of which 
they bitterly repented. Well, the right 
hon. Baronet came into office; no revolu- 
tion followed; on the contrary, by his dis- 
tinguished services and beneficial measures 
he has won well-merited renown, and I be- 
lieve saved his country from a revolution. 
In conelusion, I repeat that I have firm 
faith in the institutions of this country, 
and that I do not believe that for the bene- 
ficial working of these institutions it is 
requisite that any of the representatives of 
the people should, even on this oceasion, 
vote against their convictions. To affirm 
such a position appears to me the greatest 
calumny which can be uttered against re- 


 seagemyoig and constitutional government. | 


or us to act upon such a position would 
tend justly to cast a discredit upon repre- 
sentative institutions in the eyes of Europe, 
which the noble Lord, with all his ambas- 
sadors and wandering missionaries, would 
never wipe out. We owe it, therefore, to 
ourselves, to our constituents, and to the 
fair fame of our institutions, that, solemnly 
appealed to as we are on the present oeca- 
sion, every one of us should vote for or 
against the Motion of the hon. and learned 


Gentleman, according as we approve * 
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disapprove of the proposition which it 
contains. For myself | have for many 
years disapproved of the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. I protested 
against it ten years ago; my convictions 
upon the subject are unchanged. I shall 
therefore, without hesitation, vote against 
the Motion of the hon: and learned Gen. 
tleman, deeply regretting at the same time 


that I must act in opposition to political 


Friends, for whom I entertain as sincere 
an esteem and regard as I do for Her 
Majesty's Ministers collectively and in- 
dividually. 

Mr. 8. ADAIR said, that he gave 
credit to the hon. Baronet who had just 
resumed his seat for the sincerity of his 
reluctance to separate from his political 
friends, but he could not perceive the 
cogency of the arguments which had in- 
duced the hon. Baronet to take such a 
remarkable course. On the contrary, he 
believed that the hon. Baronet’s speech 
was illogical and inconclusive, and that it 
afforded a curious instance of the incon- 
sistencies into which a man was liable to 
be betrayed in endeavouring to develop a 
theory more brilliant than rational. The 
hon. Baronet now viewed with the greatest 
disfavour the idea of forcing on other 
countries constitutions for which those 
countries had not as yet manifested their 
aptitude, and yet there was no Member of 
that hon. House who had been more ar- 
dent ia his anxiety to foree upon the Aus- 
tralian colonies a constitution similar to 
that which prevailed in England. So true 
was it that the theory of to-day was not 
unfrequently at variance with the conclu- 
sions and actions of yesterday. It was 
curious to observe with what vehemence 
the foreign policy of the Ministers was 
now attacked by hon. Members who for- 
merly either took no exception to it, or 
actually approved of it. The proceedings 
of the hon. Baronet reminded him of an 
incident which occurred some years since. 
During the first siege of Acre, the Pacha, 
in proceeding to attack the Turkish troops 
in front, was surprised at the want of their 


‘usual alacrity manifested by his troops, 


and he at length found they had been 
attacked in their rear by a battalion of 
artillery in the service of Mehemet Ali. 
The hon. Baronet must not entertain any 
doubt as to the alacrity of those whe had 
that night been attacked in the rear, for 
from his (Mr. Adair’s) experience of Par- 
liament, he believed that no policy of a 
Government was ever supported with more 
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unanimity by a party than that which was 
the subject of discussion, and which had 
received the approval of everything liberal, 
both in that House andthe country. He 
agreed in the opinion laid down by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, that 
the law, in such eases of interference as 
had been brought before the House, must 
be fluctuating and uncertain, and various 
modifications must often be made in the 
application of any principle on the subject. 
With regard to the position of British 


subjects sojourning in foreign lands as to | 


their individual rights and wrongs, he 
believed that, whatever diversity of opin- 
jon might exist on other branches of the 
question, this much at least would be con- 
ceded, that no subject of the British 
Crown, coming under the operation of 
foreign laws, ought to be in a worse posi- 
tion than he would have occupied under 
the laws of his own country. The noble 


Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment had never contended for more than 
this. He had never sought to stretch be- 
yond this point the rights or privileges of 
British subjects travelling in other climes. 
It had been said that the noble Lord had 
meddled unjustifiably in the affairs of other 


countries; but the charge was wholly with- 
out foundation. No doubt ‘‘ non-interfe- 
rence ’’ was the best rule to cbserve in all 
practicable cases: but it was easy to con- 
ceive that circumstances might arise in 
which it would be impossible for a country 
holding the position of England to refrain 
altogether from interference. In bygone 
times, Queen Elizabeth was the exponent 
of the great principles of the Reformation 
in the Low Countries; and Cromwell vin- 
dicated the principles of the Revolution on 
the Alps. There were two points on 
which the noble Marquess who spoke last 
was mistaken as to matters of fact. The 
noble Marquess in the first place stated 
that neither Mr. Finlay nor the arbitrator 
who was named by him ever made any 
application to the Greek Government to 
be furnished with copies of the papers 
respecting that gentleman’s claim for 
compensation. The noble Marquess was 
misinformed on this point, as applications 
had been made for that purpose. The 
noble Marquess also had not received ac- 
curate information as to the age of the 
son of M. Lavellas, the Minister of War 
at Athens, who was stated to have taken 
an active part in the disturbance of the 
house of M. Pacifico. The noble Mar- 
quess said that this person was only a boy 
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|of 12 years of age. Now he (Mr. Adair) 
| Was informed by those well acquainted 
| with the circumstances of the case, that 
he was at least a boy of the age of 14 or 
| 15. Hon. Gentlemen who were conver- 
sant with the development of the physical 
powers of the human race in that country, 
would be fully aware that a lad of the age 
of 14 or 15 was not like a schoolboy in 
this country, but would be well advanced 
towards manhood. Indeed, he had heard 
of a grandmother at the age of 25 at 
Athens itself. With respect to Baron 
Gros, he would do that gentleman the 
justice to say that he believed him to have 
entered on the negotiations, in the first 
instance, with a sincere desire to do jus- 
tice to all parties; but, excellent though 
his intentions were, he had not sufficient 
strength of mind to resist the unrighteous 
influences which coiled and twined around 
the seat of Government at Athens. He 
constituted himself a judge, and would 
almost have become an advocate. This 
fact was evidenced with painful distinct- 
ness by the correspondence on the table; 
and by no circumstance was it more clearly 
established than by this, that he refused 
to submit to the Greek Government, on 
the part of the British, any proposition 
which did not quadrate with his own ideas 
of propriety. In acting thus he mistook 
the true purpose of his mission. In one 
of the despatches Mr. Wyse says that 
Baron Gros had adopted the determination 
to refuse to present to the Greek Go- 
vernment any papers of which he did not 
himself approve. Mr. Wyse then ob- 
serves— 

«<I did my utmost to induce him to reconsider 
his determination, and at least not to break off 
his negotiation, but to submit to the Greek Go- 
vernment the terms I offered, if he were not pre- 
pared to recommend them, for I was informed 
that the Greek Goverment were most anxious to 
close the question, and had themselves expressed 
apprehension that Baron Gros would hesitate to 
propose to them terms submitted by me to him 
of which they had cognisance, and which they 
did not regard as too severe or onerous, and were 
consequently willing and anxious to accept. In 
fact, the Greek Government were seriously alarm- 
ed at the state of the country, and considered it 
a vital question for them to have their differences 
with Great Britain definitively settled.’’ 


He was as unwilling as any Member in 
that House to weary the House, and he 
certainly was not going into the whole of 
the questions connected with Greece, but 
he felt bound to direct attention to a few 
points. There was another point as to 
which he was entitled to call for the evi- 
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dence, not of the negotiators themselves, 
but of the Greek Chambers. So soon as 
the claims of the British Government were 
made known, the Greek Ministry neces- 
sarily looked to their means of defence. 
Those means consisted in misrepresenta- 
tion, suppression of documents, appeals 
to the support and encouragement of fo- 
reign Powers; but he did not find them 
appealing, as Ministers conscious that they 
were acting for the public good, would 
have appealed in the agony of the State, 
to the bold and resolute population which 
threw off the Turkish yoke, or to the 
Chambers. The project of indemnification 
which they proposed was not supported by 
the Chambers, nor did the population 
rally round them, as the population even 
of the wildest tribes of the earth rally 
round their chiefs when in danger. Not 
more than two addresses, in spite of offi- 
cial persuasions, arrived from the pro- 
vinces. A public demonstration was at- 
tempted, but without success, and the 
anniversary of the King’s arrival in Greece 
passed off with the usual apathy, the only 
** zetos’’ from the mob in front of the 
palace being those of boys and soldiers. 
But the Greek Ministers relied on the 
encouragement given them by the diplo- 
matic agents of Russia and France. He 
regarded as one of the incidents of the 
negotiation most worthy of approval the 
dignified and temperate rebuke to the 
remonstrance of the Russian Government, 
which was administered by Lord Bloom- 
field, our Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
Count Nesselrode complained, not because 
we had made the claims, but because we 
had not requested Russia to represent our 
claims to the Greek Court. 


“T replied,” wrote Lord Bloomfield, “ that I 
could not suppose it was from a want of cour- 
tesy towards the Imperial Government that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not vommuni- 
cated to them their intention to compel Greece 
to satisfy certain demands which we made on 
that country, and which we considered ourselves 
justified in requiring to be settled, but that I pre- 
sumed, for I had no instructions on the subject, 
that it was not thought necessary to send a com- 
munication to the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, be- 
cause we were not in the habit of asking advice of 
other countries as to the mode in which we thought 
it proper to effect from time to time a settlement 
of the numberless private claims of Her Majesty’s 
subjects on foreign Governments ; and, further, it 
appeared to me that even if we had communicated 
our intentions, the Russian Government seemed 
already to have prejudged the case, and therefore 
would only have been found disposed to retard an 
arrangement respecting them rather than to have 
advanced our object.” 
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Reverting to the subject of the conduct of 
the Greek Government, he would take 
leave to remind the House that the letters 
of our Minister at Athens were conclusive 
as to the universal feeling of reprobation 
with which their policy was regarded } 
the people at large. In a letter addressed 
by Mr. Wyse from Salamis Bay to the no. 
ble Lord, on the 27th of April, 1850, the 
following passages, which were quite satis- 
factory on the point, occurred :— 


“ In the Senate, Ministers were attacked with 
still greater vehemence. M. Adam Douca led, 
M. Londos replied; M. Psyllas followed in a set 
speech, and was supported by M. Papalexopulos, 
M. Mansolas, M, Manginas, and even M. Caracat- 
zani. Ministers were plainly told that, having 
hitherto left the Senate in complete ignorance of 
their proceedings, it was impossible for the Senate 
to pronounce on what they did not know—on the 
conduct and propositions of Ministers ; that M, 
Londos, who spoke for them, had no right to ex- 
pect that he should be believed, after the decep- 
tion he had practised on the Senate in the Cervi 
and Sapienza question ; that he had always affirm- 
ed that these differences between Great Britain 
and Greece would terminate to the honour and 
glory of Greece ; that as Ministers would have 
claimed and received the whole credit, had it so 
ended, it was only just that, should the contrary 
be the case, the whole shame and disgrace should 
fall upon them: that it was unconstitutional for 
the Senate to interfere in the acts of the Executive 
whilst in progress; but when completed, it was 
their constitutional right and duty to judge them. 
No one but M. Bulgaris spoke in favour of Minis- 
ters. Ata late hour the Senate-came to nearly 
the same decision as the Chamber of Deputies, 
namely, ‘that the Ministry, being enlightened by 
what had just been said, do take such measures as 
shall appear most conducive to the interests of the 
country.’ The Ministers left the Senate much 
disturbed at the issue of these proceedings. Dur- 
ing the course of the debates various incidents oc- 
eurred, which marked sufficiently the temper of 
the Assembly, and, it may be added, of the public. 
M. Londos himself is represented to have said in 
the Senate that England was a great and power- 
ful nation, and had always shown herself the bene- 
factress of Greece ; to which it was replied that 
this was no new discovery, and ought to have been 
felt before ; and as they, the Ministers, had con- 
ducted the affair up to this hour by themselves, 
they might continue to do so in the same way unto 
its close. The Cabinet Councils which preceded 
and followed the discussions in the Chambers were 
not less distracted. It is stated that, preceding 
the summoning of the Chambers, a decided op- 
position was observable. M. Balbi, Minister of 
Finance, in particular, signalised himself by strong 
representations of the necessity not only of ter- 
minating these difficulties, but of effecting a tho- 
rough reconciliation with England. Without this, 
he considered all other measures incomplete. M. 
Balbi, at anearly period, urged the same course; 
whether from regard for England or hostility to 
his Colleague, M. Londos, it is difficult to say. He 
has of late, on other grounds, proffered his resig- 
nation, and did not attend the Chambers with the 
other Ministers during the late debate, ‘The effect 
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of these proceedings has been very great. They 
show that the country is in direct opposition, on 
the question, to the diplomacy and the Govern- 
ment. They restore England to her just position 
here amongst the other Powers, and vindicate our 
proceedings in the face of the world against the 
calumnies which have been so liberally cast against 
them both here and elsewhere. Long since has 
the great mass of the community protested in our 
favour by théir significant silence and uninter- 
rupted good feeling, and considerate conduct to- 
wards us under severe trial ; the press, with few 
and inconsiderable exceptions, has supported us, 
and the Legislature now has pronounced. This 
last expression of the public will, I consider, be 
decisive. It is impossible the conclusion of the 
question can now be deferred for many days.” 

Surely, if the Greek public so regarded the 
conduct of the Government, the noble Lord 
might be pardoned for also regarding it 
with some feeling of reprobation. It was 
because he (Mr. §. Adair) believed that 
the course pursued by the noble Lord was 
that which was required by a due regard 
for the honour and dignity of England, and 
not in consideration of any party alliance, 
that he was prepared to give his cordial 
support to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield. When he 
considered that, with the exception of three 
of the principal Powers of Europe, all the 
others had directly interfered since Feb- 


ruary, 1848, he could not but contrast the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers with 


that of other Powers. Did not the House 
remember, in the first instance, the extra- 
ordinary appearance of the troops of France 
under the walls of Rome, the advance of 
the Spaniards on that capital, and the cir- 
cumstance of the Neapolitan troops being 
driven back to their own frontier? and 
had they not seen the advance of the 
Prussian and Russian troops? There 
were certain cases in which interference 
was justified by the necessity of each par- 
ticular case. One of those cases was 
that in which Turkey had been lately 
ae when, in the face of the most so- 
femn treaties, the Sultan had been sub- 
jected to great indignity and contumely. 
Well it was for him and for the refugees 
Whose extradition was insisted upon by 
Russia, that the fleet of Admiral Parker 
was descried in the eastern waters of the 
Mediterranean. It might be contended by 
some hon. Members, upon transcendental 
ground, that diplomacy was unnecessary, 
and that it only led to misunderstandings 


and litigation; but he thought that the ex- | 


perience of the past abundantly proved 
that diplomatic services were necessary for 
the protection of commerce and the com- 
Mou interest of nations. Ie (Mr. Adair) 
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fully agreed with the hon. Members who 
had declared their conviction that not only 
our foreign relations but our domestic po- 
licey should be watched with the utmost 
earefulness, guided by the utmost discre- 
tion, and subordinated to the most exact 
observance of the laws of truth and jus- 
tice. The whole world was now in transi- 
tion from the old state of things to a new, 
and he firmly believed a better, state of 
civilisation; and it was natural that the 
eyes of all should be turned to England for 
an example which she ought to be able to 
follow. If, therefore, the conduct of Bri- 
tain’s Ministers should be at all times the 
object of solicitude to their country, more 
especially ought it to be so at this moment. 
Had they prostituted their influence to 
purposes of oppression and wrong, no calls 
of party should bind him to give his assent 
to the Motion; but it was because he did 
not conceive the policy of Government de- 
serving of the reprobation with which it 
had been met, that he now stood forward 
to support it firmly and determinedly. He 
regarded their policy as especially entitled 
to the support of the House, on aecount of 
their great attention to everything that 
could protect or advance the commercial 
prosperity of England. The case of Vene- 
zuela afforded a remarkable instance of the 
necessity of such protection to English- 
men settled in foreign countries, as well as 
of the salutary effect produced by a judi- 
cious and resolute assertion of our rights. 
In that country a law existed by which a 
debtor, on obtaining the assent of a ma- 
jority of his creditors, might postpone for 
an indefinite period the acquittal of his 
obligations; and to show how this law 
might be used or abused, there was one 
instance mentioned by the Consul General 
of Caraceas, in which a debtor had put off 
a settlement for fifty years. Under this 
unjust law, British subjects were exposed 
to a denial of their rights from those 
who had incurred obligations to them. 
Some might say that this was a case in 
which Britain should not have interfered, 
and that the laws of the country should 
bind those who resided in it. Such was 
not his opinion. Ina ease of such gross 
and exceeding wrong, any Government 
would have been exposed justly to the in- 
dignation of the country which hesitated to 
apply such means of redress as were adopt- 
ed on that occasion. The just, firm, and 
temperate remonstrances addressed by the 
noble Lord to that Government, showed 
them that they could not find an excuse 
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for wrongdoing or feebleness; and the| which they anticipated. If the result of 
Venezuelan Senate had agreed to make | the vote they were about to give, should be 
the indemnification that might be neces- | in accordance with that given elsewhere, it 
sary in consequence of the operation of | would be tantamount to saying that any 
such a law. He assured the House, not- | subject of England, no matter in what part 
withstanding the opinion which hon. Gen- | of the world he might be placed, might be 
tlemen opposite might entertain upon the | liable to have the profits of his labour and 
subject, that the present crisis was regard- | enterprise snatched from him.to swell the 
ed by the commercial classes of the coun-| coffers of his rapacious debtor; and that, 
try with the most intense interest. He|no matter what wrong he might be sub. 
held in his hand a letter from a manufac- | jected to, his own Government would not 
turer in the country, addressed to an hon. | redress his injuries. He would not be a 
Member of the House, which would suffi-| party to any policy so dishonourable, and 
ciently indicate the state of fecling of the | therefore his vote should be recorded in 
class which he represented. It ran| that majority which he confidently expect. 
thus :— ed would be found to confirm the policy of 
*« My dear Sir—We have read Bernal Osborne’s the Government. 
specsh twice over. It isa masterly performance, Mr. 8. HERBERT: I must confess 
and he will have the thanks and sympathy of | that the speech which we have just heard 
every lover of his country. We cannot realise | js gne which I feel great difficulty in an- 


the fears and apprehensions he shadows forth as a ons , 
to the free-traders. If any of them desert Palmer- awermeg. The authorities that have been 


ston in this instance, they will sink in public es- quoted are anonymous. The Gentleman 
timation, never to rise again. They will show | who in that lucid letter explained his views 
they neither understand the views nor the feel- upon the state of parties, and who described 
ings of the great mass of their supporters. We | his alarm lest there should be some disaffee- 
are grateful to the Minister who, despite of con- item Oe othe ranks of the Lieat 
spiracy at home and despotism abroad, has done aon SxOmn SnGnE sae FankS OF SAO Se 
what he could for his country’s honour and the | party with regard to the policy of the noble 
advancement of the world ; and we freely forgive | Lord the Foreign Minister, with great dis- 
—_ — gee ng —< } pega. cretion and good sense abstained from add- 
policy for the pluck he has exhibited om behalf) i14 his name to the document. The Gen- 
of his Colleague. To refuse a cordial support to oe | han i. * 
the Foreign Minister at this moment is madness. | eman, too, whose conversation the hon, 
Abstract reasonings at a moment like this are be- | Member quoted, must, I think, owe to 
neath contempt ; and if the free-traders act upon | him a debt of gratitude for exercising a 
them and desert their duty, may God desert them | similar discretion. With reference to the 


in their hour of need !—I am, Sir, &c.” . 
clings ease which the hon. Gentleman puts for- 


[ Cries of *« Name, name!”’] He was not at | ward, upon which he justifies his adhesion 
liberty to read the name, but he gave his | to the policy of the noble Viscount, its lo- 
word of honour that the letter was a bond | cality is in a region so distant that I must 
fide one. With respect to the feelings of | humbly confess my entire ignorance of the 
the middle classes, he believed it was quite | cireumstances of the course which the Go- 
as strong. A gentleman with whom he | vernment pursued, and of anything more 
had held a conversation on the morning | than the general results to which it con- 
succeeding the last night’s debate, had! ducted. Whether or not (for I could not 
told him that he knew the middle classes | clearly make it out) the hon. Gentleman 
well, belonging, as he did, to the move-| quoted the case of Venezuela as an addi- 
ment party, and thatif there was one point | tional instance in which the noble Lord has 
more than another upon which the nation | acted with little forbearance and little tem- 
would give its support to Ministers, it per towards a small State, or whether, 
would be upon their foreign policy. Hej upon the contrary, he adduced it as 
had himself received several letters, ex- | showing that the noble Lord there exer- 
pressing great apprehension lest the result | cised great moderation, I am unable to 
of the division would cause a dissolution of | say. I am unable to combat either view 
Parliament. He had taken the liberty to | of the case; and therefore I must ask 
assure his correspondents that he himself | the hon. Gentleman’s permission to come 
had no fear of the result; but that if it! back to those more important matters 
should prove contrary to his expectations, | with the history of which we are all far 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would have most better acquainted. The noble Lord, im 
cause to fear. Ife assured those hon. | his speech the other night, a speech for 
Gentlemen that a dissolution of Parliament | which every one desired to do him a just 
would not lead them to the bed of roses | homage, objected to the course taken by 
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my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ripon, on the ground that, in reading a 
despatch upon which he founded some of 
his strictures, and on which he accused 
the noble Lord of interfering, in a manner 
unbecoming in its tone, in the domestic 
and political concerns of another country, 
the noble Lord objected that my right hon. 
Friend had not read the concluding passage 
of a despatch addressed to Mr. Bulwer, in 
1846, and which, therefore, he read him- 
self. I must do my right hon. Friend the 
justice to say that, without reading the 
whole despatch, he did imply that which 
the noble Lord thinks was misstated, 
namely, that this despatch was not com- 
municated to the Minister, inasmuch as he 
stated that this despatch had transpired to 
the Spanish Government; and no wonder, 
for the noble Lord communicated the de- 
spatch to the French Government, and it 
was printed and published. At that time, 
General Narvaez was resident in Paris, 
holding a diplomatic appointment, and in 
that printed despatch it appears that the 
noble Lord, who tells us that in all cases 
he is animated by a desire to promote con- 
stitutional principles, and that he repu- 
diates all personal fecling, in a sentence 
which does not appear in the Parliamen- 
tary edition of these papers, the noble Lord, 
who had no personal feeling against any 
Minister, and who would not allow himself 
to be animated by personal feelings against 
any man opposed to him—could find no 
other expression to apply to Narvaez than 
that of ‘‘ reckless adventurer.’’ Now, Sir, 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman tempts 
me to do that which I shall do in this case 
only, and in no other, and that is to make 
reference to a letter in the Greek papers. 
And here I must say I think the principal 
value to be placed upon the Greek papers 
is, as showing indications of the manner in 
which the foreign affairs are now conduct- 
ed. The hon. Gentleman says the infor- 
mation of my noble Friend the Member for 
Stamford is incorrect. It is well known, 
the sons of Zavellas, who were accused of 
making a riot and attacking the daughters 
of Pacifico, were only twelve years old; 
but he says, ‘‘ You must make allowance 
for the difference of climate, and for the 
precociousness which prevails in that coun- 
try, because I have known an instance of 
a lady being a grandmother at twenty- 
five.” [Mr. S. Anam said he had de- 
scribed the boys as between fourteen and 
fifteen.] Whether they were only twelve, 
or fourteen or fifteen, the boys were coming 
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home from school, and playing with bows 
and arrows. They made a disturbance 
and behaved improperly, and doubtless re- 
ceived due chastisement from the peda- 
gogue to whom their education had been 
very unsuccessfully intrusted. But it be- 
came a matter of great national impor- 
tance. Now, during the whole of the ne- 
gotiations and correspondence which passed 
upon what are called the Greek claims, the 
noble Lord showed a very great aversion 
to do that which he has himself told us 
was the proper course to pursue. The noble 
Lord does not appear to have recommend- 
ed applications to the local tribunals. 
Either an action would not lie, or there 
were technical objections why the tribunals 
should not be approached by British sub- 
jects who had been injured; yet in this one 
instance, in which there was much less 
chance of success by going before them, 
the noble Lord had recommended prosecu- 
tion. There was hardly any prospect of 
any very great success in case of such 
trivial assault. [Lord J. Russer.: There 
was the destruction of his house.] There 
was no destruction of the house; and the 
second case was the only instance which 
I can find where the noble Lord recom- 
mends recourse to the local tribunals. 
Why? Because he had then an opportunity 
of bringing before them the two sons of 
the Minister who had been opposed to him. 
The noble Lord had for a long time been 
on the worst terms with the Government 
of Greece. Where there was a possibility 
of obtaining a verdict, the noble Lord does 
not recommend application to the local 
tribunals; but in this instance, where there 
was an opportunity of bringing discredit 
upon Zavellas. Unlike Macdutf, General 
Zavellas ‘‘ had children,” and the noble 
Lord thought he was able to expose them 
by bringing them into court. I beg pardon 
for having been tempted by what fell from 
the hon. Gentleman to diverge into these 
transactions, and I return to the topics 
raised by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon. The noble Lord having 
alluded, in the terms I have mentioned, to 
the despatch he addressed to Mr. Bulwer 
in 1846, made no similar reference to the 
despatch of 1848, and I think we may as- 
sume that when a debater of the power 
and ingenuity of the noble Lord allows an 
accusation brought against him to remain 
untouched, he has the best possible rea- 
sons for so doing. That despatch is an 
instance of the noble Lord’s system of in- 
terference. Let us now see the results to 
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which it led. Our Minister, acting upon his 
instructions, took so active and eager an 
interest in the domestic affairs of Spain, 
that, without referring to the cireum- 
stances, it ended in the expulsion of Mr. 
Bulwer from Madrid. Then, said the noble 
Lord— 

“ Tam accused of having, in the reconciliation 

which has taken place between Spain and this 
country, shown a great want of courtesy and tem- 
per towards the Spanish Government.” 
I think the Spanish Government might 
have been justified in accepting the par- 
ticular despatch in which the noble Lord 
expressed his regret that Mr. Bulwer was 
not at hand to be restored to his post at 
Madrid, for I think they can afford to be 
generous, and that they will not suffer in 
the contrast when their despatches are 
compared with those of the noble Lord. 
But the noble Lord went further, for he 
said— 

* T will make confidants of the House, and tell 
them how that happened. I do not care to tell it, 
but that despatch was submitted to the Spanish 
Government in draft, and they approved of it be- 
fore it became an authentic document.” 

That statement was received with loud 
cheers. But the noble Lord had made the 
Ilouse only his half-confidants; and I want 
to know whether he will tell us any more. 
Will he show us the other drafts submitted 
to the Spanish Government, from among 
which this particular one, after negotiation, 
was accepted as being the least offensive of 
them all? Again, passing from these con- 
siderations, the noble Lord, in his speech 
the other night, brought us to a considera- 
tion of the history of the events of 1847, 
in a country where I had the good fortune 
to be present during many stirring and ex- 
citing scenes. The [Louse must remember 
perfectly the situation of Italy in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1847. There existed 
the greatest and the wildest discontent 
arising from misgovernment in some of the 
Italian States. Genoa was governed by the 
Jesuits. They filled every confidential post; 
the avenues to employment in every pro- 
vince were in their hands. They used their 
influence in a manner which did not tend 
to perpetuate or consolidate their power; 
and the people, seeing the ministers of reli- 
gion engaged in carrying on the Govern- 
ment upon principles the very contrary to 
those of morality and justice, became ene- 
mies almost to religion itself. Tuscany 
had been governed by an excellent admin- 
istration; her material resources greatly 
developed; the people generally were in- 
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dustrious and contented, but still without 
any mixture of those free institutions to 
which by the character of her people, and 
by her traditions of liberty, she was entitled, 
The States of the Church were governed 
as the States of the Church have always 
been governed. At the time the first in. 
quiries were made into the state of the Ro. 
man administration, the abuses discovered, 
both in the administration of justice and 
finance, were beyond all human belief, As 
far as concerned the administration of jus- 
tice, it was a notorious fact, that many, not 
only political, but other persons charged 
as offenders, were confined for two and 
three years in gaol without trial; that in 
the prisons no authority was exercised over 
the subordinates charged with the adminis. 
tration of those prisons; that many were 
flogged at the discretion of the gaolers; 
that torture had been used; and that, after 
a man had been subjected to the basest 
and most humiliating treatment, he might 
in the end be dismissed and told there was 
no evidence against him. In the finances 
there was the greatest disorder and confu- 
sion. I recollect seeing myself the report 
of an examination inte one branch of re- 
venue which would have astonished my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was to the effect that in 
one small article of excise, so small that 
the total revenue it produced was only 300 
crowns a year, the cost of the stationery 
was 700, and the salaries 4,000, a year. 
This was an instance of the way in which 
revenue extracted from a people suffering 
in great poverty was squandered in the 
most licentious manner. The accession of 
the Pope inspired throughout Italy the 
greatest hopes of reform. A benevolent 
man, anxious for administrative reforms, 
but who has played a part which he never 
intended to play, found himself, to use an 
expression of one of the liberal statesmen 
in Italy, ‘* placed by a large party upon a 
pedestal so high that he could not get down 
from it without destruction to himself.” 
He began his reign, as was well expressed 
in the letters of Mazzini, without the slight- 
est intention of introducing any constitu- 
tional changes whatever: his object was 
to convert a bad despotism into a good 
despotism; his sole ambition to raise the 
States upon a level with that of Tuscany. 
But the long-slumbering discontent of every 
country in Italy was two powerful for his 
Holiness, and he soon found himself impel- 
led into measures far more extensive than 
those he had originally contemplated. At 
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that time no Englishman who watched the 
rogress of Italian affairs could do other- 
wise than take the most lively interest in 
the prospects of the Italian people: whilst 
those whose classical education gave them 
perhaps a prejudice in favour of the litera- 
ture of Italy naturally felt more than others 
great interest in the future of that city which 
had once been the political, and again the 
religious metropolis of the world, and which 
had twice given civilisation to the world. 
I have spoken of Sardinia, of Tuscany, 
and of Rome. I may include Naples in 
the list without making any exception in 
her favour. I confess then, that I watched 
with anxious hopeful gaze the proposal 
that better times were drawing near, and 
that the days of Italian regeneration were 
at hand. But there was a complication in 
Italian affairs which afforded an opportunity 
for the interference of the noble Lord, 
which interference, founded, as I think, on 
an entire misapprehension of the state of 
Italy, led to the most fatal results. In 
the north of Italy there was a large coun- 
try governed by a nation who have held 
possession of it for centuries, though 
speaking a different language, between 
whom and the inhabitants their nationality 


as Italians interposed feelings of the great- 


est dislike. The greatest alarm was felt 
lest a collision should ensue between Aus- 
tria and the other Italian States; but I 
think that, from the first, the documents 
show a complete misapprehension on that 
subject on the part of the agents of the 
noble Lord from whom he derived his in- 
formation. The Liberal party, or rather 
the moderate party, used the name of Aus- 
tria as a bugbear to keep the extreme 
section in order. Commit excesses, said 
they, and Austria will intervene. Proclaim 
arepublic, Austria will invade you. But 
they were too sagacious to believe these 
statements. They knew well enough that 
Austria was too frightened to move, and that 
the last thing she would willingly do would 
be to add foreign difficulties to her internal 
disputes—that Austria held possession of 
Lombardy by the sword alone—that the 
utmost she hoped was to retain her posses- 
sion, but that if attacked she would defend 
it, But that was not the opinion of Mr. 
Abercomby. Mr. Abercromby filled the 
noble Lord with constant apprehensions as 
to the intentions of Austria. He attri- 
buted to her not only the most sinister 
Projects, but the most ubiquitous instiga- 
tion of disturbances, There was a re- 
publican movement at Leghorn. It was 
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got up by Austria. There was a reac- 
tionary plot at Rome. It was Austria. A 
long correspondence ensued, in which we 
continually find the suspicion that Austria 
had hostile intentions against other States, 
but Austria as continually denied it. Now, 
1 was very anxious to hear what the noble 
Lord would say, in answer to the grave 
accusation against the honour of this coun- 
try, which was adduced by the Ambassador 
of that country. That accusation was an- 
swered at the time in another place, in a 
manner very different from the explanation 
which the noble Lord gave of it the night 
before last. Mr. Abereromby made a 
statement that the Austrian Government 
had sent their Minister to demand an au- 
dience of the King of Sardinia for the 
purpose of presenting personally to him a 
note menacing Sardinia if she appointed 
civic guards on her territories. Or rather, 
I should say, it was the copy of a letter 
menacing Tuscany, if Tuscany formed a 
civic guard. That was to be communi- 
eated to the king, because Sardinia being 
coterminous with Austria, Austria consid- 
ered herself equally in danger from such 
an armed force as Sardinia. That state- 
ment was made by Mr. Abereromby, and 
it was related with further details. It was 
said that etiquette at the Sardinian court 
would not allow a foreign ambassador to 
have an audience for the purpose; but that 
if the note were put into the hands of the Fo- 
reign Minister, it would be transmitted to the 
king. The noble Lord alluded to this very 
circumstance as a justification of his view 
that the professions of Austria were not to 
be believed. Yet will the House believe 
that the whole of this story turned out to 
be untrue. It was a gross fabrication 
palmed off upon Mr. Abercomby; and I 
must say that upon that ground I heard 
the statement of the noble Lord with the 
greatest surprise and regret. The noble 
Lord, observe, had written a despatch, im- 
puting to Austria an intention to invade 
Sardinia and other States. Austria had 
as distinctly denied any such intention, in 
the strongest terms. She said that not 
only had she no intention to invade Sar- 
dinia, but that if Sardinia were attacked, 
she would be the first to assist her to repel 
the invaders. Now, the noble Lord, at a 
time when all Italy was disturbed—when 
an excited and anxious people were ready 
to break forth at any moment upon the 
slightest alarm which might lead them to 
think their privilege of liberty was about 
to be wrung from them—the noble Lord at 
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that moment circulated these rumours 
about an intended invasion of the Italian 
States. He published and circulated it, 
not at the request of any Member of either 
House of Parliament, but ‘‘ by command;”’ 
yet he did not lay upon the table at the 
same time the aswer of the Austrian Go- 
vernment distinctly denying the allegation! 
And not of the Austrian Government only, 
whom he supected, and who he thinks 
are not to be believed upon honour, but 
the distinct confession of the Sardinian 
Minister, who said, ‘‘I never heard of 
such a thing, and I do not believe it 
exists.’’ This astonishing paper produced, 
as may well be expected, the greatest ef- 
fect. The alarm of invasion had set every 
one arming. The civic guard were formed 
first of all under the impression of war be- 
tween Austria and Sardinia. The Aus- 
trian Minister here—it was stated by Lord 
Brougham elsewhere—made a representa- 
tion of having been unfairly dealt with. 
And we may search the blue books in vain 
for any despatch from Austria in answer 
to that which the noble Lord had circu- 
lated. The right hon. Baronet quoted a 
partion of this despateh—this despatch 
the noble Lord suppressed—and he sup- 
pressed it, not as stated by one of his Col- 
leagues in the other House, from inad- 
vertence. The noble Lord scorned to take 
advantage of that excuse, but he says— 

“ T purposely suppressed it, because I did not 
think that the professions of Austria were worthy 
of credence. I founded my disbelief of those pro- 
fessions upon the very facts of their having written 
a note to Count Solar de Marguerite.” 


Count Solar de la Marguerite, the Sardi- 
nian Minister, denies that such a note ever 
was written to or seen by him. Now, I 
want to know whether the House of Com- 
mons intend to recognise such a mode of 
transacting business between England and 
foreign nations? No private gentleman 
would dare so to act with his fellows. No 
man of honour would publish a letter ac- 
cusing some other person of certain inten- 
tions and designs, and at the same time 
suppress a letter he had received com- 
pletely denying the imputation. I must 
say, Sir, it is with shame that I see the 
foreign affairs of this country conducted in 
this attorney-like spirit. I do not think it 
is becoming to see documents suppressed, 
if they be inconvenient for the purpose 
which the noble Lord has in view at the 
time, or that they should be published 
making reflections on a friendly State, 
the truth of which is disproved by other 
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documents not then produced. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman who moved the re. 
solution was right in altering the terms of 
it, and leaving out the expression of “ the 
honour of England being untarnished.” | 
do not mean to bring any charge against 
the noble Lord personally. I have known 
the noble Lord, I believe, for as man 

years as I can count. I have invariably 
experienced from him the greatest kind. 
ness, and I have formed for his character 
the estimate which I have no doubt is uni- 
versal in this House—that from the frank- 
ness and manliness of his bearing, he 
would be the last man to act in the private 
transactions of life in any other way than 
the most scrupulous man would approve. 
But diplomacy has a code of morals of its 
own, and in the conduct of public affairs 
the noble Lord is guided by the maxims 
and traditions of the diplomacy of the last 
century. With the altered state of cir- 
cumstances in Europe he has not intro- 
duced, as I think he was bound to do, a 
more frank, straightforward, unreserved 
method of conducting public affairs, which 
increasing freedom of thought requires, 
and which is necessarily demanded from 
the increased publicity which free govern- 
ment requires to satisfy the representative 
assemblies of each country whose affairs are 
affected. At the time of which I have been 
speaking, the Earl of Minto arrived in Ita- 
ly; and the Earl of Minto was naturally dis- 
posed to believe all the statements which 
he derived from his son-in-law, Mr. Aber- 
cromby. That information, I believe, ori- 
ginated in a misapprehension of the state 
of feeling in Italy, among a people who, 
let it be recollected, had had no political 
education, who had no practice in self- 
government, who had no habits of self- 
restraint, and whose passions were excited, 
and their hopes and aspirations ripe, at that 
moment, The effect of this emotion was 
greatly misunderstood and misinterpreted 
by the Italian nations. They looked upon 
the Earl of Minto as come to hasten the 
progress of constitutional freedom—not to 
originate it, because it was in progress— 
not to arrest it, because everybody knew 
he came to promote it. That opinion was 
caught up; and that which would, if left 
to itself, have terminated in the consolida- 
tion of free institutions, was converted into 
anarchy, which was crushed by military 
despotism. I think that those who, like 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
place their confidence in the Government 
upon the ground that they have assisted 
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to support free opinions, and to establish 
free governments, would do well to look at 
the history of Italy during the last two 
years. At the time of which I have been 
speaking, every country had gained some 

eat step towards constitutional freedom; 
there had been singularly little excess 
among the people, all things considered. 
If Rome was a country whose peculiar 
form of government made all progress 
very difficult, what was gained stood, per- 
haps on that very account, upor a more 
solid foundation; but the noble Lord’s mis- 
understanding of the situation of those to 
whom he was sent, had the most fatal ef- 
fect upon the progress of constitutional 
opinions. The noble Lord was not much 
yersed in the Italian character. He was 
very partial to amendments adapted to the 
English form of government. The noble 
Viscount says that the Earl of Minto re- 
commended no constitutional reforms, but 
only administrative reforms; but in Rome, 
as in other countries, it appears to me he 
was trying to recommend an amount of 
constitutional reform far from being ad- 
visable for the interests of the country. 
He was invited to come out upon a bal- 
cony, beneath which was a concourse of 


persons who welcomed him as one of the 
saviours of Italy. The noble Lord went 
out. The story is rather old now, but it 


will live for many years in Italy. I do not 
know whether the Earl of Minto is an 
Italian scholar, but he certainly could not 
have selected in the whole vocabulary of 
the language three more unfortunate words 
than those which he uttered, ‘‘ Long live 
the independence of Italy!”’ (Viva U'In- 
dependenza d'Italia!) Now, ‘‘ the inde- 
pendence of Italy,’ throughout the whole 
of the Peninsula, has but one meaning, 
and that is the expulsion of the ‘ fo- 
reigner”’ from their soil—the expulsion of 
that foreigner whose continuance on that 
soil was, as the noble Lord said, guaran- 
teed by treaty. Well, naturally these 
things, small and trivial as they were in 
themselves, yet, with a people so consti- 
tuted as the Italians were, excited the 
wildest hopes, and encouraged the publica- 
tion of the most extravagant theories. 
The noble Earl, in a despatch which he 
wrote to the noble Lord opposite, said that 
he had never heard of a party who were 
in favour of the amalgamation of all the 
States of Italy into one, or of a party who 
desired the expulsion of the foreigner. If 
80, L can only say that the noble Earl was 
entirely ignorant of that which was known 
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to every schoolboy. The party to which 
I have alluded was a very powerful party. 
They held a great part of the bar, and al- 
most all the universities; and the strength 
and countenance given, not by the Earl of 
Minto, but by the fact of his mission as in- 
terpreted by the people, to that party, did 
lead most materially to the terrible conse- 
quences which resulted. But the noble 
| Earl went on. He proceeded to Naples at 
| the invitation of the King. The noble 
| Earl’s journey to Naples originated in a 
|curious manner; for the Earl of Minto 
\says that a gentleman one day came to 
poe hotel, and read a memorial, in which 





two facts were stated: one of them, that 
|in 1812, England had guaranteed the in- 
dependence of Sicily ; and the other, that 
| Sicily was remarkably ill governed. The 
|noble Earl accordingly wrote him to ask 
whether he might not go and settle the 
affairs of Sicily. The Court of Naples at 
that time did not feel itself in a position to 
disregard the presence of a foreign noble- 
man holding high rank in the English 
Cabinet; and probably the King of Naples 
thought that the noble Earl would be a 
safer adviser than that young diplomatist, 
who, no doubt, by his talents and energy, 
will rise high in his profession some day, 
but who, penetrated by the instructions of 
the noble Lord opposite, was at that time 
leading the opposition at Naples with great 
skill and spirit. The noble Lord opposite, 
in answer to the Earl of Minto’s applica- 
tion, sent him some instructions which 
were very simple, and from which I will 
only read one short extract :— 


“T had yesterday a conversation with Prince 
Casteleicala, the Neapolitan Minister at this 
Court, who expressed a wish to know whether 
your Lordship was likely to go on to Naples. I 
told him that your Lordship’s present instruttions 
did not prescribe any visit to Naples; but that 
I would write to you immediately, to say that if 
the King of the Two Sicilies should, through 
Lord Napier, express any wish that your Lord- 
ship should visit Naples, you should immediately 
go thither, and should request an audience for 
the purpose of conveying to his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty the strongest assurances of the earnest de- 
sire of Her Majesty’s Government to maintain, 
and, if possible, draw still closer, the bonds of 
friendship which have so long united the Crowns 
of Great Britain and of the Two Sicilies,” 


On this amicable mission the Earl of Minto 
proceeded to Naples, where he found, not 
a despotic and arbitrary Government, but 
a Ministry formed of men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the previous 
parts of their lives by an attachment to 
the cause of constitutional liberty. Sub- 
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sequently the noble Earl went to Sicily for 
the purpose of inducing the Sicilians to 
accept the terms proposed. The rest of 
that history is but too well known. The 
manner in which this country, being in 
alliance with Naples, undertook the mis- 
sion, and having failed in the first instance, 
took afterwards an exactly opposite course, 
is notorious. 
King of Naples to insist upon terms which 
we thought just and fair, by which he 
would have been bound, but by which the 
other party would not have been bound, 
we then proceeded, when the Sicilians re- 
fused to treat on these terms, to enter 
into negotiations which had for their basis 
the severance of the Neapolitan Crown. 
At first, indeed, this was refused by the 
emissaries of the noble Lord; but the 
noble Lord found himself so driven on by 
circumstances that we at last treated for a 
repeal of the union between Sicily and 
Naples, and our fleet saluted the new flag 
of the Sicilian nation. So clear was our 
interference considered by the Sicilians, 
that the captain of one of our men-of-war 
was asked to sit for his picture to be 
placed in the town-hall among the heroes 
of the Sicilian revolution. Subsequently, 
as the House will recollect, English arms 
were found in the possession of the Sici- 
lians, with the Tower mark upon them. 
[Viscount Patmerston: They were iron 
guns.] The noble Lord says they were 
iron guns. To have sent muskets would 
have been a breach of our treaty relations; 
but the noble Lord thought he might send 
iron guns without compromising this coun- 
try. Well, we got deeper and deeper in 
the mire of these arrangements, till, step 
by step, the noble Lord arrived at the con- 
clusion, that Sicily must be separated from 
Naples, and set up as an independent 
State—Sicily with a population not ex- 
ceeding that of this town—the only ques- 
tion with him being whether that State 
should be a republic or a monarchy. We 
began by promoting constitutional reforms. 
We ended by promoting separate nationali- 
ties. The noble Lord decided in favour of 
a monarchy; and after having expressed his 
indignation at the treacherous conduct of 
Sardinia, he made his selection and deter- 
mined to aggrandise the house of Savoy, 
by sending the Duke of Genoa to be head 
of that Sicilian State. The results of all 
this we know but too well. Those who, 
like myself, have long hoped to see consti- 
tutional and representative forms of go- 
vernment established in Italy, were doom- 
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ed to be disappointed. From first to last 
it was obvious that the excitement pro- 
duced by the interference of England must 
lead the people to the commission of ex. 
cesses which would destroy all hopes of g 
consolidation of constitutional liberty. And 
so it happened. You who profess to be 
such ardent admirers of constitutional re. 
forms, tell me what did you find in Sicily 
and at Rome but anarchy, from which they 
have only been relieved by the grinding 
oppression of military despotism? Is it 
on grounds like these that you would con- 
fer on the noble Lord the title of the 
friend of constitutional freedom? I will not 
enter into the subject of Greece. [ Cheers.] 
I do not wonder, after the long debate which 
we have had on that part of the question, 
that the House would gladly be spared any 
observations from me upon it. 1 view the 
whole of that unhappy affair more as an 
indication of the general bearing of the 
noble Lord’s policy, and the effect which 
it has on our foreign relations, than as 
deserving particular notice from me on 
its own account. The noble Lord has 
been congratulated on the success of his 
foreign policy, Is it a great success for 
this country to have brought France and 
Russia into closer political friendship and 
proximity by the course which we have 
taken in regard to Greece? We boasted 
last year that there would be one success- 
ful mediation in the case of Denmark; but 
since then we had almost repudiated our 
engagements, leaving France and Russia, 
the close amity between which I hold to 
be fatal to our interests, in a state of close 
political proximity, which cannot fail to 
be dangerous to the liberty and peace of 
Europe. 1 cannot say that any case has 
been made out of success on the part of 
the noble Lord. His speech, brilliant as 
it was, only showed how it was that the 
most skilful arrangements always ended 
in failure. I rejoice at the termination of 
the difference with France; but when we 
requested, as I see from the papers dis- 
tributed two or three hours ago, to have 4 
convention accepted, which but a very few 
days back we refused to accept, I must 
say I cannot see any great subject for 
boast in such success as that. Well, then, 
I ask the House to consider what have 
been the gross results of the noble Lord’s 
policy. I do not impugn his conduct upon 
all occasions. I do not say that in the 
numerous negotiations in which he has 
been engaged, he has not conducted some 
of them to a happy issue. But I ask you 
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to look at those countries in which the 
noble Lord has not interfered, at Prussia, 
now free, at Austria, now attempting to 
consolidate constitutional institutions, and 
then compare their condition with the con- 
dition of those countries-which the noble 
Lord has cursed with his assistance. Do 
you approve of the condition of Sicily? 
Do you approve of the condition of Rome, 
held by the sword of the French, which, 
after having achieved its freedom, is now 
bound down under the yoke of an ignorant 
and fanatical priesthood? I wish you joy 
of these conquests of freedom in the coun- 
tries which you have taken under your 
protection. It is true that men must not 
always be judged by the results of their 
labours; but constant failure surely cannot 
be a test of merit. The noble Lord said 
that the settlement of the Belgian ques- 
tion was effected, although there was a 
disagreement between the parties to the 
negotiation. Of course it was; but there 


may be difference without alienation ; and 
I say, looking to the state of Europe and 
to the mode in which our negotiations have 
been carried on, as well as to the hatred 
which the noble Lord has generated of 
the British name, that something more 


than difference exists between us and 
the other nations of the Continent. I ask 
you, therefore, as representatives of Brit- 
ish feeling, to mark your disapprobation. 
Iask the House then to reflect upon the 
mode in which these negotiations have 
been carried on, and the effect it has pro- 
dueed on our connexion with foreign na- 
tions. There is not one country with 
which we are at the present moment in 
terms of kind and cordial friendship. The 
noble Lord has said, ‘‘ You ask for una- 
nimity with all other Powers, and yet the 
settlement of the Belgian question was 
made without the assent of all the European 
Powers who were parties to the previous 
negotiations of 1815.’’ Of course it was; 
no one would contend that the noble Lord 
could, or would require that he should, 
conduct the affairs of this country with the 
perfect and certain acquiescence of foreign 
Powers; but there may be differences with- 
out alienation, and variances of opinion 
without insult. I say that, looking at the 
state of Europe, and recollecting the mode 
in which these different negotiations’ have 
been carried on, bearing in mind how the 
people of other countries have been flat- 
tered by supposing that the success of their 
cause was guaranteed by the British name, 
considering the manner in which these peo- 
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ple were first encouraged, and afterwards 
betrayed—how, while success appeared 
probable, they were backed on, and when 
failure was certain they were deserted—I 
do charge the present unparalleled condi- 
tion of this country, in relation to other 
States, on the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of this country. I ask you, therefore, as 
Members of a constitutional Government, 
and as Members representing British feel- 
ings, to mark with your reprobation that 
policy which not only by its sentiments 
and its objects, but also by its tone, has 
tended to lower the public character of this 
country, and to produce alienation from, 
and an aversion to, the Bristish people and 
the British name. 

Sir G. GREY: I feel it would be un- 
necessary, and almost unpardonable in me, 
if I were to occupy the attention of the 
House for any great length of time in a 
further vindication of the principles of that 
policy which has been pursued by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as the organ of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, of which he is so distinguished 
a Member. In the speech which my noble 
Friend addressed to the House at the close 
of the last night’s debate—in that most 
lucid, able, comprehensive, and, I may add, 
most temperate speech, he stated and vin- 
dicated the principles upon which the fo- 
reign policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been conducted, and by which it has 
been guided, and in which he met and re- 
futed, one by one, the many charges and 
imputations which, from various quarters, 
and drawn from every possible source, have 
been made against him, for a great length 
of time, That speech has left little, if 
anything, to be added by those who follow 
him on the same side. When I allude 
to the temperate tone of that speech—a 
speech containing not one word which could 
give pain or offence ; nay, not even to the 
bitterest opponent of the noble Lord, I must 
express my regret at some expressions 
which have fallen, I trust inadvertently, 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Wilts. I regret, and I think on 
reflection the right hon. Gentleman will 
regret it himself, that he should have suf- 
fered himself to impute to my noble Friend 
a charge of having done that which was 
incompatible with honour and integrity, 
and which must be held disgraceful as be- 
tween man and man. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared himself to think 
that he had expressed himself in too un- 
measured terms by the admission which 
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was afterwards drawn from him, and in 
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delay his course of action until the arrival 


which he felt himself compelled to declare | of the next steamer, which he was aware 


that he was glad to have the opportunity | 
of expressing in the face of the House his | 


would bring him intelligence of the settle. 
ment of the question. The right hon, 


entire accordance with the unanimous sense | Gentleman complains of the production of 


entertained by the House of the high ho- 
nour and integrity of the noble Lord. The 


question before the House is not a mere | 
question of minute detail, it is not a ques- | 
|the other night that the accusation had 
|never been made against Mr. Wyse, be. 


tion concerning some immaterial and iso- 
2 <a 
lated act which my noble Friend may have 


committed in the long course of his official | 


career; it is not a question of any particu- 
lar despatch or of any particular phrase in 


any despatch which may have been scruti- | 
This | 


nised and criticised by hostile eyes. 
is a question of principle. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield stated the 
issue truly when he said that the House 
was called on to decide whether the princi- 
ples on which the foreign policy of this 
country is conducted, are such as, looking 
to that policy as a whole, to command the 
approval or merit the censure of the House. 
When I say that this is not a question of a 
particular despatch, I must for a moment 
notice two charges which have this evening 
been preferred against my noble Friend. 
The first is only a repetition of one made 
the other night—I allude to what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Wilts terms the wilful suppression of a 
despatch from the Austrian Government— 
the other refers to the production of a 
despatch from Mr. Wyse, vindicating him- 
self with the honest indignation of an Eng- 
lishman against an unfounded charge re- 
flecting on his official conduct. With re- 
spect to the first charge, that relating to 
the suppression of the Austrian despatch, 
the riglit hon. Gentleman seems to have 
forgotten what was stated by my noble 
Friend the other evening, namely, that if 
the production of that despatch had been 
deemed by the Austrian Government or by 
its representative in this country essential 
to its honour and character, it might have 
been asked for at any period during six 
months. With respect to Mr. Wyse’s de- 
spatch, the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
be ignorant that General Labitte, in a de- 
spatch addressed to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
distinctly stated—this at least is the gene- 
rally received meaning of the words of the 
despatch, and the meaning was adopted by 
the public press in this country, and made 
matter of comment—that although Mr. 
Wyse knew that the bases of a convention 
were agreed upon between my noble Friend 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he refused to 





the despatch which Mr. Wyse wrote in an. 


' swer to the unfounded charge made against 


him; and the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to suppose that my noble Friend admitted 


cause it was physically impossible the basis 
of the convention could have been known 
in Athens at the time. My noble Friend 
did not say that it was physically impossi- 
ble the basis of the convention could haye 
been known at Athens, and on that point I 
offer no opinion one way or another; but 
my noble Friend stated that Mr. Wyse 
was informed, from a source on which he 
thought he could confidently rely, that the 
basis of the convention had arrived and 
been communicated to Baron Gros, who 
had concealed it from him, and, writing 
under that impression he penned the de- 
spatch which has been laid before Parlia- 
ment. The right hou. Gentleman is wrong 
in saying that when the despatch was laid 
upon the table, my noble Friend knew it to 
be impossible that Mr. Wyse’s statement 
could be correct. Far from thinking that 
my noble Friend is censurable for publish- 
ing Mr. Wyse’s despatch, under the cireum- 
stances, I am of opinion that he would have 
acted a shabby and mean part towards Mr. 
Wyse if he had not given to the world that 
gentleman’s refutation of what he consid- 
ered to be an unjust charge, injuriously 
affecting his character. To return from 
this topic, I repeat that the principles on 
which the Motion before the House is 
based were accurately stated by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, as prin- 
ciples of policy which affect two classes of 
eases: first, the individual rights belonging 
to, and the wrongs suffered by, British 
subjects ; and, secondly, the general in- 
terests, dignity, and honour of the coun- 
try. There may be many cases affecting 
the general interests, dignity, and honour 
of the country, and of great national im- 
portance also, which do not affect the 
rights of individuals ; but the difficulty is, 
that questions affecting the rights of indi- 
vidual British subjects, do frequently be- 
come questions which affect the interests, 
honour, and dignity of the country, and 
cannot, therefore, be treated in the way 2 
which the claims of British subjects mm 
Greece have been treated in this and the 
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other House of Parliament, but must be 
regarded with reference to the important, 
because national, principle involved in 
them. The real question at issue is, whe- 
ther the present or any future Government 
of this country shall hereafter, in the asser- 
tion of the principle affecting the first class 
of cases, act in accordance with the limi- 
tation placed on the application of the prin- 
ciple which is involved in the resolution of 
the other House? or whether, on the other 
hand, it shall afford protection, in the 
widest sense, to every British subject, let 
his situation in life be what it may—let 
his religious creed be what it may—who, 
having suffered wrong in a foreign State, 
is unable, by the ordinary process of law, 
or the misgovernment of the country, to 
obtain redress. If the principle is to be 
limited, as it would be by the resolution of 
the House of Lords, there is an end of the 
confidence and trust British subjects now 
feel in the protection of their Government, 
which is the mainspring of British indus- 
iry, and which is the security for the 
spread of British commerce throughout the 
world. I will not enter into the details of 
the Greek case, of which the House must 
be weary; but the right hon. Member for 
South Wiltshire is wrong in stating that 


only one appeal was made to a court of 


law in Greece. It was not until remon- 
strances were exhausted, and the Greek 
courts of law made the instruments, not of 
granting justice, but of delaying and de- 
nying it, that the British Government had 
recourse to its undoubted right of enforcing 
the satisfaction of claims which years of 
remonstrances had failed to procure the 
settlement of. I am surprised at the quar- 
ter from which the imputation on the Go- 
vernment proceeds. In the course of this 
debate repeated instances have been ad- 
duced, in which other countries have shown 
much less forbearance than England under 
somewhat similar circumstances. We have 
had described to us the means which 
France and the United States have taken 
to enforce claims upon other countries. It 
really appears as if the forbearance of 
England has been carried so far as to have 
led to the supposition that foree would 
never be resorted to in order to obtain 
redress for her subjects, and that there- 
fore the remonstrances of the British Go- 
vernment were disregarded. It is only in 
that way I can account for the surprise 
expressed at the conduct which Govern- 
ment has pursued with respect to Greece. 
I need not, however, refer to the conduct 
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of foreign nations for precedents justifica- 
tory of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment. Iam able to quote high authority 
in favour of that course, arising out of an 
analogous case which occurred not many 
years ago. In March 1840, Lord Lynd- 
hurst—and it is impossible to name him 
without expressing respect for the high 
authority that attaches to every thing 
which may fall from him, especially on 
a question of international law—brought 
under the notice of the House of Lords 
the wrongs which British merchants in 
Sicily had suffered from the acts of the 
Neapolitan Government, and urged the 
necessity of our Government seeking re- 
dress. Did Lord Lyndhurst deprecate 
resorting to foree? No; he charged the 
Government with not being sufficiently ac- 
tive in enforcing the claims of its subjects. 
Lord Melbourne, in reply, admitted that 
we had an undoubted right to enforce jus- 
tice ; but said that, having sent a gentle- 
man to investigate the case, he was unwil- 
ling to come to an open rupture with 
Naples as long as a chance remained of 
effecting our object by means of negotia- 
tion and remonstrance. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
reply was pithy. He said, ‘*‘ that six ships 
of the line in the Bay of Naples would 
settle the business in a fortnight.”” The 
Government was not then reproached with 
being too active in asserting the rights of 
its subjects; it was not charged with being 
too ready to use the gigantic power of 
England against a weak State. On the 
contrary, the Government was taunted 
with being indifferent to the interests 
of British subjects, because it did not 
send a nayal force to Naples to exact 
the amount due to them. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield asked, what 
is the antagonistic principle which, if you 
condemn that on which the Government 
has acted, you will substitute for it? That 
question has not been answered yet. You 
have quoted and misquoted despatches— 
you have displayed an ingenuity in per- 
verting facts, but I have not heard from 
any one an intimation of the principle of 
conduct in foreign policy which is proposed 
to be substituted for that on which the 
Government has acted. True, I have 
heard it stated, in general terms, that my 
noble Friend is a propagandist—that he 
stirs up a seditious feeling in people against 
their Governments; but has he been guilty 
of any interference in the internal affairs 
of foreign countries—I mean with respect 
to the form of their governments? Can it 
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be said that, since the revolution took place 
in France—a country in which we are deeply 
interested from its proximity to our own— 
my noble Friend has shown the slightest 
disposition to interfere with the form of 
government there established? [Mr. D1s- 
RAELI: Hear!| I suppose I am to infer 
from the cheer of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire that he adopts the charge 
of propagandism preferred against my 
noble Friend. Then, I ask, which is the 
country with whose Government my noble 
Friend has interfered? I put aside the 
despatch with respect to Spain—I allude 
to an interference with the form of govern- 
ment established in any country. The 
right hon, Member for Ripon, by way, 
perhaps, of intimating that a difference of 
opinion exists amongst the Members of 
the Government with respect to its foreign 
policy, quoted an extract from a speech by 
Lord Howick, which the right hon. Baro- 
net thinks contains a prospective condem- 
nation of the policy of my noble Friend. 
The right hon. Baronet could not have 
thought the extract in question applicable 
to the policy whioh my noble Friend had 
up to that time pursued, because the right 
hon. Baronet bore honourable testimony to 
the integrity, ability, and other high quali- 
ties which he had perceived in my noble 
Friend whilst they acted together as Mem- 
bers of Earl Grey’s Cabinet. I beg to 
recall to the right hon. Baronet’s recollec- 
tion—for we are told that a person’s me- 
mory out of office is not as good as when 
he is in—the fierce political struggles 
which took place during the time he was 
my noble Friend’s Colleague in Earl Grey’s 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon has manfully de- 
elared his favourable opinion of my noble 
Friend’s conduct at that period; but it was 
then, as now, condemned by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and my noble Friend’s po- 
licy was attacked in the same spirit in 
which it is now assailed. Now, with regard 
to the extract from Lord Howick’s speech, 
I really cannot see that it bears the con- 
struction which the right hon. Baronet en- 
deavoured to put upon it. The right hon. 
Baronet said, it was the curse of a coun- 
try to have an English Minister in it on 
the one hand, interfering with its affairs 
with the view of promoting what might be 
conceived to be English interests; and a 
French Minister on the other, interfe- 
ring to advance what he assumed to be 
French interests. Intrigues of that kind, 
no doubt, lower the dignity of all par- 
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ties concerned in them. That was, how. 
ever, wholly distinct from the course of 
the Government. But is it to be main. 
tained that the representatives of the Bri. 
tish Government are to be precluded on 
all political subjects affecting Europe from 
expressing opinions and tendering advice 
to the Courts to which they are accredited? 
Circumstances may arise in which it is ne- 
cessary, in the faithful discharge of their 
duty, that the representatives of this coun- 
try should express a different opinion and 
tender different advice from the opinion 
expressed and the advice tendered from 
other quarters to the Courts to which they 
are accredited. Such may be the case 
with respect to the Spanish marriages. It 
is a case which one must deeply deplore, 
But is there the slightest proof that the 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment tended to encourage such a state of 
things in Europe as had been alleged? 
That policy which we have pursued, and 
which has been ably followed out by my 
noble Friend, has been, to speak plainly, 
the opinion of the British Government, re- 
flecting, as I believe the Government does, 
the opinion of the great body of the peo- 
ple of this country, when there is an obli- 
gation, as in the cases of Spain and 
Greece, to give advice, or whenever that 
advice may be asked by some foreign 
Power which wanted guidance during cir- 
cumstances of unexampled difficulty. These 
words, ‘‘ unexampled difficulty,” remind 
me of a reference made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Abingdon to the terms 
of the resolution. He, good innocent man, 
occupied with his briefs, and not extending 
his views far beyond Westminster-hall, ex- 
claimed—*‘ Circumstances of unexampled 
difficulty during the last three or four 
years! Why, who has heard of any? 
The noble Lord in Downing-street has not 
been surrounded by a tumultuary mob. 
Let all the rest of Europe take care of 
themselves, and let us take care of our- 
selves, shutting our eyes to what is going 
on around us.”’ Is that the way in which 
the foreign affairs of the country are to 
be conducted? There may be cases which 
touch the interests, honour, and dignity of 
the country, in which we are bound to take 
part in proceedings in other countries in 
which we, with the rest of Europe, are 
deeply concerned, and, in addition, are 
absolutely bound by treaty to interfere 
in discussions and negotiations with re- 
spect to other parts of Europe. It is 
under circumstances of no ordinary dif- 
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fieulty that my noble Friend has had to 
conduct the superintendence of the foreign 
affairs of this country. I gladly avail my- 
self of the opportunity of avowing not only 
the feelings of personal regard which I 
cherish for my noble Friend, in common 
with all who have the pleasure of his 
friendship, not only my admiration of his 
untiring energy, his conspicuous ability, 
and the ceaseless vigilance with which he 
has conducted, under circumstances of 
“ynexampled difficulty,” the affairs of that 
office the duties of which he is called upon 
to discharge, but of avowing also my full 
and entire concurrence in the general prin- 
ciples which have regulated the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, as carried 
into effect by my noble Friend. The 
policy of the Government with respect to 
foreign Powers, has been to interfere to 
the least possible extent, not to interfere 
in regard to the form of government, but 
to give, in certain cases, advice, in conse- 
quence of obligations previously incurred, 
or, where it has been asked, to give 
such advice as was most likely to estab- 
lish tottering thrones, and to place them 
on a surer basis by promoting the prin- 
ciples of good constitutional government, 
which are equally calculated to serve 
as a safeguard against the encroach- 
ments of despotism on the one hand, 
and of anarchy on the other. I do 
not think any public man could have 
come out of the ordeal to which my 
noble Friend has been subjected, so 
unseathed. We have not only had every 
despatch out of our own Foreign Office, 
but the archives of other Foreign Of- 
fices have been ransacked for despatches, 
all of which have been criticised with 
minute severity everything has been 
brought to bear against the conduct of 
affairs by my noble Friend: and I ask the 
House confidently whether every specific 
charge has not been satisfactorily and tri- 
umphantly refuted? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Wiltshire 
says he will try the principles of my noble 
Friend’s policy by the results; he alleges 
that it has been attended with a total want 
of success. After alluding in strong terms 
to the gross misgovernment which pre- 
vailed anterior to recent events in Italy, 
he imputed to the Government that the 
Earl of Minto by his conduct in Italy had 
prepared the way for results which every 
lover of contitutional liberty must deplore. 
First, I deny the justice of the imputation 
on the Earl of Minto. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had the advantage of being in 
Italy when these discussions took place; 
he had the advantage of information ob- 
tained on the spot as well as of personal 
observation. But I can assert, knowing 
as I do the purport of the despatches from 
the Earl of Minto, that they were very 
much in harmony with the opinion ex- 
presed by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self; and had the right hon. Gentleman been 
the representative of this country in Italy at 
the time, the course of policy he would have 
pursued would probably have been identical 
with that of the Earl of Minto. Was the 
revolution at Naples fomented by any 
agent of the British Government? Simi- 
lar events occurred elsewhere in conse- 
quence of the spirit which had spread 
through Italy; but had there been the ad- 
vice of the British Government, to which 
recourse might have been had through its 
representative, it is possible these events 
might not have occurred. Were Mr. Pitt 
and his Colleagues responsible, in conse- 
quence of the policy they adopted, for all 
the events which occurred from the first 
breaking out of the French revolutionary 
war? What are the results of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government? A few years 
ago we heard predictions of imminent peril, 
an almost indispensable necessity was sup- 
posed to exist for a general European war. 
Has not peace been maintained? I don’t 
say that there have not been conflicts in 
different parts of Europe; but have not 
the energies of the British Government 
been successfully directed to averting a 
general European war, the greatest calmity 
that could be inflicted on the world? The 
state of Europe is infinitely better than 
any reasonable man had cause to appre- 
hend on the occurrence of the last French 
revolution. The peace of Europe has been 
maintained; and I trust I am not wrong 
in believing that the principles of constitu- 
tional government are making progress 
against despotic principles on the one 
hand, and anarchical on the other. Hav- 
ing passed through such a crisis, I do be- 
lieve that there is more hope for the peo- 
ple and the Governments of Europe, owing 
to the causes | have indicated, than at any 
former period within the recollection of 
any of us. It is affirmed that it is the in- 
terest and duty of the Government to 
maintain friendly relations with Europe. 
That result may be purchased at too dear 
a price, and those friendly relations ought 
not to be maintained at the sacrifice of the 
individual rights of a British subject, and 
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still less of the national interest and ho- 
nour. I have stated generally the princi- 
ples which have guided the Government— 
I have stated generally my concurrence in 
the principles which have guided the policy 
of my noble Friend. I must again remind 
the House, also, of what he said of this ques- 
tion—that it is not a narrow question with 
respect to a despatch, or a phrase in a 
despatch; the question was not confined to 
a question of the removal of one Minister 
from power, and the accession of another. 
That is a matter of subordinate impor- 
tance. It is a question of great national 
interest and importance; and I trust the 
House, in giving the vote they are called 
upon to give in the present instance, will 
not take a course which shall lower the 
position which this country occupies among 
the other countries of the world. The 
question is one involving serious results; 
and I trust the House, aware that should 
the Government be censured there must 
be a total change of poli ~, will take heed 
how they impose on anv future Govern- 
ment the obligation to adopt a policy fatal 
to the interests, the honour, and the char- 
acter of this country. I trust the House 
will not lead other countries to believe 
that they may treat with indifference the 


claims of British subjects residing abroad, 
in the expectation that both Houses of 
Parliament will condemn a Minister, who, 
as representing the interests of this coun- 
try, has thought it his duty to enforce 
those claims, and has successfully enforced 


them. I trust they will take these mat- 
ters into their consideration, and that they 
will not lead foreign Governments and 
countries to conclude that we, whose an- 
cestors established a free constitutional 
government and limited monarchy, are 
become indifferent to the principles of con- 
stitutional government, and have ceased 
to appreciate the value of institutions 
which are opposed to the predominance of 
all extreme views, as well as of principles 
the maintenance of which we have hitherto 
deemed essential to the the honour and 
character of the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if I might 
presume to offer a general observation on 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, who has just addressed 
the House, I should say that it consisted 
very much less of discussion upon the par- 
ticular subjects on which the House will, 
at the close of the debate, have to deliver 
its solemn judgment, than of a somewhat 
vague enunciation of principles, clothed 
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generally in an abstract form, most moder. 
ately and temperately expressed; and giy. 
ing on the one hand very little occasion 
for dispute, but, on the other, helping us 
as little towards arriving at a practical con. 
clusion. No one of us doubts that there 
are seasons when it is necessary to inter. 
fere in the concerns of other countries, or 
hesitates to profess in terms that the gene. 
ral rule should be to abstain from such in. 
terference. But these are mere generali- 
ties, and we must deal much more closely 
with the matter in hand if we desire to 
deal with it to advantage. 

Sir, before I proceed to examine the 
merits of the question, I think it my duty 
to offer some remarks upon the position of 
the Government, and the constitutional 
doctrines which they have laid down in re- 
gard to it. A vote has been passed by 
another House of the Legislature, which 
directly impugns and censures the policy 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, with reference 
to his management of certain affairs in 
Greece. On the passing of that vote, the 
First Minister of the Crown makes no sign, 
When at length he is drawn forth from his 
silence by a question of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, 
then indeed he submits a statement to this 
House, and it is one which, in my view, 
ealls for particular remark. ‘‘ The Go- 
vernment,’’ so said the noble Lord, “ do 
not intend to alter their policy: they do 
not intend to resign their offices: they do 
not intend, with reference to the terms of 
the question put, to adopt any specific 
course whatever in regard to what has oc- 
curred. But at the same time,”’ to this 
effect the noble Lord proceeded, ‘‘ they do 
not dissemble that the vote of the House 
of Lords is an event of the gravest char- 
acter; that it will have an influence on the 
conduct of foreign States; that it will im- 
pair the power which we ought to possess 
for the administration of the foreign affairs 
of thiscountry.”’ Sir, I, for one, must pro- 
test with all my might against the doctrine 
of the noble Lord. He is the First Min- 
ister of the Crown. He is the representa- 
tive and the head of the great Whig party, 
with all its historical traditions; and he 
has come here to state that having been 
deprived, by a vote passed in another place, 
of a portion of the power with which a Go- 
vernment requires to be armed in order to 
conduct the public affairs for the advan- 
tage of the State, he and his colleagues 1n- 
tend to continue to be the servants of the 
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Crown, but do not intend themselves to 
take any step for the recovery of the power 
which they have lost. 

But the noble Lord had a pair of pre- 
cedents for his course, and very briefly 
may they be disposed of. First, he finds 
that in the year 1710, the House of Lords 
passed a resolution to the effect that Eng- 
land ought not to be a party to any ar- 
rangement which should leave both Spain 
and France in the possession of the House 
of Bourbon; yet that this resolution was 
disregarded in the Peace of Utrecht. Is 
that a precedent at all? The House of 
Lords has not now been passing resolu- 
tions upon hypothetical cases, about mat- 
ters which have not occurred. When Par- 
liament does any such thing, it does what 
may, indeed, under peculiar circumstances 
be justified; but it steps beyond the dis- 
charge of its ordinary functions into a pro- 
vince not primarily its own. The House 


of Lords has not been attempting to fetter 
beforehand the free action of the Govern- 
ment by a premature judgment; it has not 
been arrogating to itself any function of 
the Crown, to which is assigned by the 
constitution the office of considering and 
adjusting by negotiation the terms of 


treaties, subject of course to the responsi- 
bility of its advisers; but that House, in 
the regular order, having taken into con- 
sideration the actual conduct of those ad- 
visers, as it appears in the papers present- 
ed by command of the Crown, has dis- 
charged a duty which constitutionally ap- 
pertains to it in pronouncing a condemna- 
tion of that conduct. 

And now what was the other precedent 
of the noble Lord? It was the case of 
Portugal in 1833. In 1833 you had a 
vote passed by the House of Lords, which 
I will assume to be equivalent, for the pur- 
poses of the argument, to the recent vote 
respecting Greece. It was passed on the 
3rd of June. On the 6th of June the 
same question was to be considered, at the 
instance of a supporter of the Government, 
in the House of Commons; but so far were 
the Whigs of that day from thinking that 
the House of Lords had no concern in con- 
trolling the Executive, and that its vote 
might simply be overlooked, that Lord 
Ebrington rose in his place on the 4th of 
June, and thought it needful to take from 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs a specific assurance that the policy 
of the Administration would remain such 
asit had been until the House of Com- 
mons should (only two days later) have 
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had an opportunity of giving its judgment 
upon the same question. 

But what says the noble Lord now ? 
Various efforts were made to induce Gen- 
tlemen, acting in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, to step in to their relief. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Middlesex made 
an appeal to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Radnorshire; but unhappily without 
effect. And then the noble Lord himself 
suggested to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, that he might 
properly make a Motion on the subject. 
He, forsooth: and why was he to move ? 
The purpose was, to reinstate the Govern- 
ment in its constitutional position, in the 
possession of the powers without which it 
ought not to be a Government. The pur- 
pose was, to question the vote of the House 
of Lords, and to neutralise and destroy its 
effect. Was this his affair? Sir, it is 
not for me to speak the sentiments of the 
hon. Member, but if on this occasion I may 
attempt to divine them, I really apprehend 
that he was not so ill satisfied with the 
vote of the House of Lords as to be desir- 
ous to disturb it: but you, who are dis- 
satisfied with that vote, you who are the 
Ministers of the Crown, you who know 
that no Ministers should conduct the affairs 
of the country when stripped of the power 
which that vote has taken away from you, 
—it was for you, and not for him, to invite 
the judgment of this House in opposition 
to that decision in the House of Peers. 
However, you would not do so; and it was 
reserved to a Gentleman wholly indepen- 
dent of the Administration, to the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, to make the 
attempt at extricating the Administration 
from its dilemma. 

Well, Sir, the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield has interposed: and now let 
us mark the manner of his interposition. Has 
he proposed a vote contradictory to the vote 
of the Ilouse of Lords? Has he thought it 
prudent to raise the very same issue here 
that was raised there? No, Sir, he has 
shifted the issue; and no man shifts the 
issue, in the face of the enemy, without a 
motive. By so shifting it, he has given 
an indication of that which I plainly per- 
ceive, a very great unwillingness to meet 
the discussion upon the affairs of Greece. 
Is there any dispute about this unwilling- 
ness? Why then was it that, after the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal had 
given notice of an addition to the Motion, 
of such a nature that it would have direct- 
ed the debate to the precise issue raised 
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still less of the national interest and ho- 
nour. I have stated generally the princi- 
ples which have guided the Government— 
I have stated generally my concurrence in 
the principles which have guided the policy 
of my noble Friend. I must again remind 
the House, also, of what he said of this ques- 
tion—that it is not a narrow question with 
respect to a despatch, or a phrase in a 
despatch; the question was not confined to 
a question of the removal of one Minister 
from power, and the accession of another. 
That is a matter of subordinate impor- 
tance. It is a question of great national 
interest and importance; and I trust the 
House, in giving the vote they are called 
upon to give in the present instance, will 
not take a course which shall lower the 
position which this country occupies among 
the other countries of the world. The 
question is one involving serious results; 
and I trust the House, aware that should 
the Government be censured there must 
be a total change of policy, will take heed 
how they impose on any future Govern- 
ment the obligation to adopt a policy fatal 
to the interests, the honour, and the char- 
acter of this country. I trust the House 


will not lead other countries to believe 
that they may treat with indifference the 


claims of British subjects residing abroad, 
in the expectation that both Houses of 
Parliament will condemn a Minister, who, 
as representing the interests of this coun- 
try, has thought it his duty to enforce 
those claims, and has successfully enforced 
them. I trust they will take these mat- 
ters into their consideration, and that they 
will not lead foreign Governments and 
countries to conclude that we, whose an- 
cestors established a free constitutional 
government and limited monarchy, are 
become indifferent to the principles of con- 
stitutional government, and have ceased 
to appreciate the value of institutions 
which are opposed to the predominance of 
all extreme views, as well as of principles 
the maintenance of which we have hitherto 
deemed essential to the the honour and 
character of the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if I might 
presume to offer a general observation on 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, who has just addressed 
the House, I should say that it consisted 
very much less of discussion upon the par- 
ticular subjects on which the House will, 
at the close of the debate, have to deliver 
its solemn judgment, than of a somewhat 
vague enunciation of principles, clothed 
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generally in an abstract form, most moder. 
ately and temperately expressed; and giy. 
ing on the one hand very little occasion 
for dispute, but, on the other, helping us 
as little towards arriving at a practical con. 
clusion. No one of us doubts that there 
are seasons when it is necessary to inter. 
fere in the concerns of other countries, or 
hesitates to profess in terms that the gene. 
ral rule should be to abstain from such in. 
terference. But these are mere generali- 
ties, and we must deal much more closely 
with the matter in hand if we desire to 
deal with it to advantage. 

Sir, before I proceed to examine the 
merits of the question, I think it my duty 
to offer some remarks upon the position of 
the Government, and the constitutional 
doctrines which they have laid down in re. 
gard to it. A vote has been passed by 
another House of the Legislature, which 
directly impugns and censures the policy 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, with reference 
to his management of certain affairs in 
Greece. On the passing of that vote, the 
First Minister of the Crown makes no sign. 
When at length he is drawn forth from his 
silence by a question of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, 
then indeed he submits a statement to this 
House, and it is one which, in my view, 
ealls for particular remark. ‘‘ The Go- 
vernment,’’ so said the noble Lord, “ do 
not intend to alter their policy: they do 
not intend to resign their offices: they do 
not intend, with reference to the terms of 
the question put, to adopt any specific 
course whatever in regard to what has oe- 
curred. But at the same time,”’ to this 
effect the noble Lord proceeded, ‘ they do 
not dissemble that the vote of the House 
of Lords is an event of the gravest char- 
acter; that it will have an influence on the 
conduct of foreign States; that it will im- 
pair the power which we ought to possess 
for the administration of the foreign affairs 
of this country.’’ Sir, I, for one, must pro- 
test with all my might against the doctrine 
of the noble Lord. He is the First Min- 
ister of the Crown. He is the representa- 
tive and the head of the great Whig party, 
with all its historical traditions; and he 
has come here to state that having been 
deprived, by a vote passed in another place, 
of a portion of the power with which a Go- 
vernment requires to be armed in order to 
conduct the public affairs for the advan- 
tage of the State, he and his colleagues in- 
tend to continue to be the servants of the 
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Crown, but do not intend themselves to 
take any step for the recovery of the power 
which they have lost. 

But the noble Lord had a pair of pre- 
cedents for his course, and very briefly 
may they be disposed of. First, he finds 
that in the year 1710, the House of Lords 
passed a resolution to the effect that Eng- 
land ought not to be a party to any ar- 
rangement which should leave both Spain 
and France in the possession of the House 
of Bourbon; yet that this resolution was 
disregarded in the Peace of Utrecht. Is 
that a precedent at all? The House of 
Lords has not now been passing resolu- 
tions upon hypothetical cases, about mat- 
ters which have not occurred. When Par- 
liament does any such thing, it does what 
may, indeed, under peculiar circumstances 
be justified ; but it steps beyond the dis- 
charge of its ordinary functions into a pro- 
vince not primarily its own. The House 


of Lords has not been attempting to fetter 
beforehand the free action of the Govern- 
ment by a premature judgment; it has not 
been arrogating to itself any function of 
the Crown, to which is assigned by the 
constitution the office of considering and 
adjusting by negotiation the terms of 


treaties, subject of course to the responsi- 
bility of its advisers; but that House, in 
the regular order, having taken into con- 
sideration the actual conduct of those ad- 
visers, as it appears in the papers present- 
ed by command of the Crown, has dis- 
charged a duty which constitutionally ap- 
pertains to it in pronouncing a condemna- 
tion of that conduct. 

And now what was the other precedent 
of the noble Lord? It was the ease of 
Portugal in 1833. In 1833 you had a 
vote passed by the House of Lords, which 
I will assume to be equivalent, for the pur- 
poses of the argument, to the recent vote 
respecting Greece. It was passed on the 
3rd of June. On the 6th of June the 
same question was to be considered, at the 
instance of a supporter of the Government, 
in the House of Commons; but so far were 
the Whigs of that day from thinking that 
the House of Lords had no concern in con- 
trolling the Executive, and that its vote 
might simply be overlooked, that Lord 
Ebrington rose in his place on the 4th of 
June, and thought it needful to take from 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs a specific assurance that the policy 
of the Administration would remain such 
as it had been until the House of Com- 
mons should (only two days later) have 
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had an opportunity of giving its judgment 
upon the same question. 

But what says the noble Lord now ? 
Various efforts were made to induce Gen- 
tlemen, acting in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, to step in to their relief. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Middlesex made 
an appeal to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Radnorshire; but unhappily without 
effect. And then the noble Lord himself 
suggested to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, that he might 
properly make a Motion on the subject. 
He, forsooth: and why was he to move ? 
The purpose was, to reinstate the Govern- 
ment in its constitutional position, in the 
possession of the powers without which it 
ought not to be a Government. The pur- 
pose was, to question the vote of the House 
of Lords, and to neutralise and destroy its 
effect. Was this his affair? Sir, it is 
not for me to speak the sentiments of the 
hon. Member, but if on this occasion I may 
attempt to divine them, I really apprehend 
that he was not so ill satisfied with the 
vote of the House of Lords as to be desir- 
ous to disturb it: but you, who are dis- 
satisfied with that vote, you who are the 
Ministers of the Crown, you who know 
that no Ministers should conduct the affairs 
of the country when stripped of the power 
which that vote has taken away from you, 
—it was for you, and not for him, to invite 
the judgment of this House in opposition 
to that decision in the House of Peers. 
However, you would not do so; and it was 
reserved to a Gentleman wholly indepen- 
dent of the Administration, to the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, to make the 
attempt at extricating the Administration 
from its dilemma. 

Well, Sir, the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield has interposed: and now let 
us mark the manner of his interposition. Has 
he proposed a vote contradictory to the vote 
of the Ilouse of Lords? Has he thought it 
prudent to raise the very same issue here 
that was raised there? No, Sir, he has 
shifted the issue; and no man shifts the 
issue, in the face of the enemy, without a 
motive. By so shifting it, he has given 
an indication of that which I plainly per- 
ceive, a very great unwillingness to meet 
the discussion upon the affairs of Greece. 
Is there any dispute about this unwilling- 
ness? Why then was it that, after the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal had 
given notice of an addition to the Motion, 
of such a nature that it would have direct- 
ed the debate to the precise issue raised 
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in the House of Lords, he was urged and 
induced by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to abandon his intention ? 
And again; with what benevolent view did 
the Member for Montrose conceive his 
Amendment? I invite the attention of 
the House to the words of that Amend- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose proposed, and with perfect 
consistency and propriety as coming from 
him, words setting forth that ‘‘ this House, 
taking into consideration the general po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government, are of 
opinion that on the whole it is caleulated 
to promote the best interests of the coun- 
try.” On the whole it is calculated. 
Those words, ‘‘ on the whole,” are, I ap- 
prehend, without example in a vote of Par- 
liamentary confidence. Let me venture to 
put a construction upon them. I construe 
the words of the hon. Gentleman in this 
manner; that ‘‘ on the whole’’ means “ al- 
though I am not prepared to approve of 
the particular policy which the House of 
Lords has condemned.’” That was the 
meaning of the hon. Gentleman ; and he 
felt, and showed the feeling, that it would 
not be expedient to meet the discussion 
fairly, boldly, and simply, upon the affairs 
of Greece. And why was this? I am 
sorry to perceive that I give so much dis- 
satisfaction to some Gentlemen. The nature 
of the opinions I have to express forbids 
me to hope that it will be in my power to 
please them: but if my opinions them- 
selves are such as can hardly fail to be 
unpalatable, I promise to do my best to 
avoid rendering them more so by the tone 
in which they will be expressed. 

Sir, I think there was a very sufficient 
reason for the shifting of the issue. I will 
not deny that it was a fair and legitimate 
reason, but I think it was one which ought 
to be placed distinctly before the House, 
so that no man shall mistake it or forget 
it. There was and is a feeling in this 
House that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has amongst us sources of 
peculiar weakness, and also sources of pe- 
culiar strength. As to weakness, there 
exists a sentiment even among some part 
of the political adherents of the Adminis- 
tration—I will not discuss or attempt to 
define the extent of it, but I merely allege 
that it exists—a sentiment to the effect 
that the noble Lord, notwithstanding his 
distinguished abilities is not altogether as 
prudent as he is able in the management 
of the foreign affairs of this country. Un- 
derstand, I beg, that I am not presuming 
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to describe what are your general senti- 
ments ; but even among a portion of those 
Gentlemen who sit opposite, there prevails 
an opinion, or a suspicion, that during the 
times when the administration of foreign 
affairs is in the hands of the noble Lord, 
the country is too commonly apt to be near 
the very verge of war. I admit, on the 
other hand, that the noble Lord possesses 
likewise in this House a source of strength 
that is peculiarly his own. There are in 
this House a class of Gentlemen professing 
to hold what are termed strong liberal 
opinions, with whom the noble Lord is in 
the utmost favour, because they believe 
that he uses energetically the influence of 
this country for the propagation of those 
opinions among the other nations of the 
world. It unfortunately happened, how- 
ever, that in the case of Greece the noble 
Lord did not interfere on the side of liberty 
against despotism. The Government of 
that country is constitutional, and the in- 
terposition of the noble Lord has reference 
not to Greck affairs or institutions—at 
least on the surface it has no such refer- 
ence, and we cannot tell what is beneath 
—but to certain real or presumed rights of 
British subjects resident in Greece. The 
ease of Greece, therefore, so long as it 
stood alone, afforded no facilities for en- 
listing those sympathies of propagandism, 
to which I have referred, in favour of the 
noble Lord. On this account, I argue, it 
was judged wise to shift and to extend 
the issue ; to introduce other subject mat- 
ter, and so to draw off attention in some 
degree from the specialties of the case of 
Greece, and to fall back upon the general 
| rood character which the noble Lord en- 
joys in that particular quarter of the House, 
/on account of the belief that his main 
| study is to promote the progress of popular 
opinions throughout Europe. 

At any rate, Sir, it has now come to this 
that we have before us two great divisions 
of the subject, each of them very distinct 
from the other; each of them large enough 
to fill a separate debate, and the two very 
difficult to examine adequately together. 
We have, first, the cluster of questions 
relating to the policy of the noble Lord in 
Greek affairs—questions quite apart from 
‘the conflict between despotism and free- 
|dom, and from the principle of interven- 
'tion considered at large. In the case of 
| Greece, it is evident that the noble Lord 
| could not accurately be described as hav- 
ing meddled in the affairs of a foreign 
State; that is not the charge against him: 
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he has, as matter of fact, been engaged— 
whether after a right or a wrong fashion 
it is for this House to determine—in giving 
what he ealls protection to British subjects 
resident abroad. And there is no more 
important element in the whole range of 
the duties of a Foreign Minister, than 
rightly to bestow the care which is due to 
such persons. The first question raised 
for decision in the case of Greece is this— 
“ Upon what rules and principles is the 
Foreign Minister of this country to pro- 
ceed in securing the interests of British 
subjects domiciled in foreign States ?”’ 
The second question, also involving most 
important principles, is this—‘‘ In what 
manner is the observance of engagements 
to co-guaranteeing Powers to be secured ?”’ 
And we have, thirdly, the important ques- 
tion, a question which, if it be in strict- 
ness one of fact rather than of principle, is 
nevertheless one of the very first rank and 
moment, whether the conduct of the noble 
Lord, in respect to France, has been of a 
character well calculated to preserve the 
friendly relations between England and 
that Power, which are so essential to the 
wellbeing of Europe. And all these points 
we have to consider in the case of Greece, 
quite apart from the yet larger question, 
whether England is or-is not to preserve 
the general policy condemned with em- 
phasis and with justice by Earl Grey in 
the passage so appositely cited by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon. 

And now, Sir, to clear my way as I pro- 
ceed, and with reference to various prece- 
dents which have been alleged in this de- 
bate, I disclaim and repudiate altogether 
the trial of our conduct in Greece by a 
comparison with what other countries may 
have done on other occasions. At all 
events, I say, if we are to be guided by 
precedents, do not let them be either ex- 
clusively or mainly precedents of that class 
which exhibit the conduct of powerful 
States towards feeble ones, because I will 
venture to affirm that that is not a credit- 
able chapter in the history of Europe; and 
any examples you may allege, drawn from 
that chapter, will do absolutely nothing 
towards securing in your favour the impar- 
tial judgment of posterity. 

But I will say a word more particularly 
upon one precedent invoked by the right 
hon, Baronet who has just sat down, be- 
cause it is taken from our own history. 
He cited the ease of the sulphur claims 
urged by the British merchants in Sicily 
against the Sovereign of that country; and 
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le remarked that Lord Lyndhurst had 
urged the Government to exact reparation 
in the case of those claims, as if that were 
a reason why any sort of exaction might 
be made for any sort of claim. But what 
is the use of perplexing and entangling a 
matter of this kind by the allegation of 
pretended precedents that are in truth to- 
tally irrelevant? The case of the sulphur 
claim was founded upon the construction of 
a treaty: that which Lord Lyndhurst did 
was, to assert what it appeared was the 
true construction of that treaty, and to 
require that effect should be given to it. 
That was a principle of unquestioned obli- 
gation; whereas in the case of Greece, you 
have proceeded wholly on vague and arbi- 
trary notions of your own, with what bear- 
ing on treaties, and on the law of nations, 
I shall presently proceed to show. 

Now, Sir, in coming to the consideration 
of the various claims against Greece, I 
must bear in mind how largely they have 
been discussed, both here and elsewhere; 
and I shall therefore be studious to put 
aside, with a very few words, all those 
cases which are not essential to the main 
issue, 

First, I shall put aside the case of the 
Fantéme. I fully admit and assert, that 
it was the duty of the noble Lord to exact 
an apology in that case from the Govern- 
ment of Greece. But, on the other hand, 
I am convinced that we might have had 
that apology without resorting to reprisals, 
or to any employment of force. If you 
differ from me, 1 would observe that, be- 
fore resorting to the use of force, it was 
the duty of the noble Lord to have put 
plainly and categorically his demand for 
such an apology; but this he has never 
done. There is a strange and inexplicable 
gap in the correspondence, reaching from 
a date soon after the event to that very 
16th of January, when this subject was 
summarily revived in the list of final de- 
mands upon Greece, to be satisfied within 
twenty-four hours. Even had he made 
such a demand, and had it been refused, 
surely, with respect to such a question, we 
might have been content to leave the vin- 
dication of onr honour to the decision, by 
joint consent, of some friendly Power, 
My belief is, that it would not have been 
refused; but at any rate it was not upon 
this that the employment of force ultimately 
turned : we never had asked in plain terms 
for an apology, and Greece never had in 
reply refused one. 

I shall also pass by the cases of certain 
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Ionians, which I know not how to desig- 
nate; perhaps they might properly be called 
the ‘‘ twenty-pound cases.”” If I refrain 
from examining them in detail, it is only 
because the attention of Parliament has 
been largely exercised in this respect al- 
ready, not because I think the proceedings 
in them have been defensible. On the 
contrary, I must not pass on without these 
general remarks. First, that the opinion 
of Baron Gros in these cases is evidently 
against you. Inthe case of the two Ionians 
at Patras he says, that ‘ if he had to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon it’’—that is, if 
he were arbiter—it would be “ that that 
claim should not be prosecuted.’”? The 
second of these two cases he manifestly 
considers ridiculous; and of the case of the 
boats plundered at Salcina he says, that 
our claim is inadmissible. But we are en- 
gaged, it seems, in protecting the interests 
of Ionian subjects. Well, if that is so, 
surely there is one body which beyond all 
others is entitled to be heard, and from 
which we may confidently expect approval 
and support. There isa Legislative Cham- 


ber in the Ionian Islands; and what lan- 
guage do they who represent in it the peo- 
ple of those islands hold with reference to 


our obliging care of their countrymen? I 
will not say that they go to the full length 
of making a positive complaint against the 
noble Lord. That indeed would have been 
rather a bold proceeding on their part. 
But they render you, as you shall see, little 
thanks indeed for mixing up Ionian claims 
in your controversy with Greece. I quote 
from the recent address presented by them 
to the High Commissioner of the Islands 
in answer to his speech. They state that 
** the Assembly cannot and ought not to 
pass over in silence the profound grief that 
the people of all the islands have felt at 
the differences which have occurred between 
Great Britain and the kingdom of Greece; 
and the more so, because among the grounds 
which have given occasion for those differ- 
ences, it seems that the protection of 
Ionian interests is alleged.’’ You can, I 
think, understand the meaning of that lan- 
guage. The Assembly ends with calling 
on the High Commissioner to give them 
official information on the subject. 

Not wishing then, Sir, to detain the 
House with the examination of a mass of 
perplexed and contradictory details, I go 
to those larger cases which have occupied 
more of the public attention, and on which 
the main issue unquestionably depends. 

I must allude, however, among these, 
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to the astonishing case of Stellio Sumachi, 
because there is no one affair of them all 
which more strikingly illustrates the noble 
Lord’s method of procedure in this most 
important department of his duties; and 
Iask the House, I ask the Members of the 
Government themselves, whether they are 
prepared to justify the manner in which 
the noble Lord conducted his treatment 
of that case. Stellio Sumachi, a man of 
no known character, and under accusation 
of theft, makes a complaint that he has 
been subjected to cruel torture. I say he 
was under a charge of theft—not as if this 
circumstance disentitled him to protection, 
but because it was a reason for the exer. 
cise of caution in accepting his statements, 
This complaint is adopted by the British 
Consul at Patras, and transmitted to the 
British Minister at Athens, Sir E. Lyons; 
adopted by him, and transmitted to the no- 
ble Lord. There is no sifting, no scrutiny, 
no resort to the tribunals in the first in- 
stance for redress. The appeal is at once 
made to the noble Lord; and the noble 
Lord, on the mere receipt of that ex-parte 
statement, without raising a question as to 
the trustworthiness of the person, without 
any reserve for what may remain to be 
said on the other side, without any inquiry 
as to remedy before the judicial tribunals 
—and I will dispute and overthrow every 
word that the right hon. Baronet who 
preceded me, stated on the subject of re- 
course to the legal tribunals of the coun- 
try—having received the first intimation 
of the case on the 21st of August, 1846, 
on the 24th returns that most extraordi- 
nary reply which I could wish to read at 
length if it were not midnight; but I will 
simply recite the main allegations. He 
says that the British Government have 
learned with equal regret and surprise that 
this barbarous outrage and brutal torture 
have been inflicted by the Greek police; 
they had hoped that such practices “had 
ceased to digrace the Executive Govern- 
ment of Greece ;’’ they cannot permit such 
things to be done with impunity; they de- 
mand that the police officers concerned 
shall be immediately dismissed; that ade- 
quate pecuniary compensation be made to 
Stellio Sumachi; and, lastly, that the com- 
pliance of the Greek Government with 
these ‘just and moderate demands ”’ shall 
be reported to him by the next packet. 
Now with regard to the matter of fact, 
whether this man was ever tortured or not, 
you may have formed a different opinion 
from that which Baron Gros formed; yet 
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it is due to the Greek Government that 
you should know what opinion was formed 
by Baron Gros upon the spot, with full 
means of information, and in his impartial 
position. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Yes, 
I say in his impartial position; and let me 
tell you that, if you have a due regard for 
the estimation in which you are to be held 
by the world at large, you cannot pursue 
a more shortsighted policy than first of all 
to invite—no, not to invite, but to accept 
—the good offices of a friendly Power, 
than to admit that that Power has selected 
a well-qualified person to be its organ in 
rendering those good offices, and at last, 
when you find that his judgment is against 
you, to meet with a sneer, as is now done 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Southampton, the acknow- 
ledgment of his impartiality. Hear then 
the judgment of Baron Gros. On the 5th 
of April, 1850, he writes to General La 
Hitte, that he cannot find any conclusive 
testimony as to the facts, and that in the 
doubt in which his inquiry leaves him, he 
would think it his duty to reject the claim. 
Now, as far as I am able to form a judg- 
ment, I think it probable that some per- 
sonal injuries may have been unjustly and 
But 


illegally inflicted on this individual. 
that is not the question at issue, and has 


nothing to do with it. The question is 
this: do you recognise it as one of the 
principles of the foreign policy of Great 
Britain—“ calculated,’’ in the terms of 
the Motion, ‘‘ to maintain the honour and 
dignity of this country,”’ and ‘ to preserve 
peace’ with the nations of the world—that 
when an ex-parte complaint is made, pro- 
ceeding from a man under accusation of 
theft, to the effect that he has been tor- 
tured contrary to law, you should, without 
examination as to the facts, and without 
inquiry as to the means of legal remedy, 
send to a Government allied with you, and 
protected by you, a peremptory demand 
for the dismissal of the officers charged, 
and the payment of compensation to the 
complainant, and for the announcement 
by the next packet that both have been 
done ? 

Well, Sir, having, as I have shown, 
begun in violence, the noble Lord, strangely 
enough, shifted to the ground of reason. 
The correspondence went on, and an in- 
vestigation took place. The noble Lord 
thought, and, as it appears to me, with 
some justice, that the investigation was 
insufficient : and at length he came to do 
what he should have done at first. Having, 
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on August 24, 1846, written to demand 
the dismissal of public functionaries, and 
the payment of compensation before the 
next packet, five months later, that is to 
say, on the 30th of January, 1847, he 
writes to Sir Edmund Lyons to require 
that all the circumstances of Sumachi’s 
treatment shall be openly and impartially 
investigated at Patras. Nothing could be 
more reasonable in itself, than such a re- 
quest. But what I complain of is this, 
that the noble Lord, instead of writing to 
demand examination of the case in Au- 
gust, 1846, and then requiring redress, 
if the investigation had been frustrated, 
in January, 1847, should have written at 
the very first moment a letter implying a 
conclusive judgment on the case, and con- 
veying that judgment in the most violent 
and offensive terms, and should have been 
obliged in the following January to write a 
fresh despatch, admitting by clear impli- 
eation that he had as yet had no materials 
for forming such a judgment, and requir- 
ing that such materials should be provided 
by a fresh examination. 

And surely, Sir, it is by some notable 
and strange fatality that the noble Lord, 
when at length he has placed his case on 
a ground conformable to reason, cannot 
any longer keep up his interest in it, but 
must cease to act altogether. The agents 
of police, having been once criminally 
charged and acquitted, could not again be 
put upon their trial for the same offence: 
and after that announcement from the 
Greek Government, not another syllable 
appears in these papers with respect to 
Stellio Sumachi. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford, to whom, 
and still more to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Abingdon, we are 
much indebted for having applied their 
great acquirements and skill to the exami- 
nation of these subjects, was most elo- 
quent on the subject of the wrongs done 
to Stellio Sumachi. His feelings had been 
much harrowed by the account of these 
excruciating tortures, all of which he ap- 
peared implicitly to believe, and he argued 
with great earnestness that such a case 
afforded an ample justification for the 
strong measures adopted against the Greek 
Government and people. My hon. and 
learned Friend was evidently under the 
impression that redress had been demanded 
and obtained for Sumachi. No such thing, 
Sir. Why it was that his case did not 
appear along with others in the list pre- 
sented in a peremptory manner last Janu- 
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ary I cannot tell, but certain it is, that if 
we are to rely upon the papers which 
have been presented to us, no demand 
was then made on behalf of that per- 
son; his wrongs, which, if true, are most 
serious, remain to this hour without re- 
dress: if he was tortured, he has not 
even twenty pounds’ worth of consolation, 
nor have the police officers charged with 
maltreating him been dismissed. If, 
therefore, the noble Lord considered this 
to be the case of an injured British sub- 
ject, he has altogether betrayed his duty 
by failing to afford him protection. For 
this man, upon whose chest we are told 
that heavy stones were placed, and that 
officers of police jumped upon them, and 
upon whom other horrors not fit to be 
mentioned were (as it is said) inflieted— 
for this man, in whose ease the noble Lord 
first made a violent and preposterous de- 
mand that was met with contempt, and 
next a moderate demand that led to no- 
thing—the noble Lord has neither gained 
nor sought compensation ; and I tell my 
learned Friend, who, I am sure, is as con- 
scientious in his view of the case of 
Sumachi as he is known to be in all other 
matters, that, with his persuasion respect- 
ing the facts of it, he ought now to give 
his vote against the policy of the noble 
Lord for so gross a neglect and dereliction 
of his duty. 

But, however, the case of Sumachi may 
illustrate the noble Lord’s modes of pro- 
ceeding, the measures ultimately adopted 
by him respecting Greece turn mainly on 
the cases of Mr. Finlay and M. Pacifico. 
I do not doubt that the House hears those 
names with alarm; and although there are 
a multitude of details in both their cases, 
which are highly instructive, and which 
ought to be thoroughly known, yet, at 
this hour, and this stage of the debate, I 
shall endeavour to keep the attention of 
the House, so far as it depends upon me, 
fastened only upon the principle that is 
involved in those cases. 

There is an original vice in the noble 
Lord’s manner of proceeding, which is 
made perfectly evident in Mr. Finlay’s 
ease; and I am not the less willing to 
attempt to exhibit it in that case, for the 
reason that Mr. Finlay is, as I believe, a 
man of undoubted respectability; or, fur- 
ther, for the reason that, whether he was 
or was not determined to have the best 
possible price for his land—a matter into 
which I do not consider that we are en- 
titled to examine—his claim was in sub- 
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stance a just one. And, moreover, I will 
admit that the proceedings of the Govern. 
ment of Greece in respect to it, consider. 
ed in certain points of view, were vexa- 
tious, even if they were not shuffling, 
But the great question which I wish to 
ask, and which I now seek to test b 
means of these claims, is the question, 
upon what system and by what principle 
are the relations of British subjects, domi- 
ciled abroad, to the States in whose terri. 
tories they are so domiciled, to be regu- 
lated? Are they to be regulated by an 
exceptional system? Are we to place 
them upon a ground that the subjects of 
other States are not allowed by the rules 
of international intercourse to occupy; or 
are they to be governed by the laws of the 
several countries within which they may 
reside ?—always, of course, with the re- 
serve of diplomatic intervention in case 
those laws should palpably fail to secure 
for them results conformable to general 
justice. Now, Sir, no words that I can 
use could exaggerate, or even adequately 
express, the immense importance of this 
question. The subject, indeed, of the 
restraints of international law may not at 
this moment be palatable to Gentlemen 
whom I see sitting yonder [on the lower 
Ministerial benches]; it may not easily 
harmonise with their sense of their mission 
to propagate liberal opinions through the 
world: but it is nevertheless essential, 
now that this question has been raised, 
that it should be thoroughly investigated; 
it is vital to every other country in which 
3ritish subjects reside ; it is vital to the 
British subjects thus residing abroad, that 
the whole world should know upon what 
terms they are henceforward to afford the 
rites of hospitable reception to such per- 
sons, and what price is to be paid for the 
benefits that their residence confers. 
Now, Sir, as to the general principle 
which governs this question, there can in 
terms be little dispute. 1 have here the 
citations from Vattel, who is perfectly 
clear upon it; but I need not trouble the 
House with them, because I can appeal to 
an authority nearer hand. I may, indeed, 
in passing, direct attention to the strange 
assertion of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge. The hon. Gentleman has actually 
laid down this general proposition—that 
the subjects of any given country, resident 
in any other country, have an absolute 
right to the enjoyment there of at least as 
good laws as those by which they would 
have been governed at home. The hon. 
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Gentleman, I suppose, has made up his | 
mind to this conclusion after much con-| to them he should have repaired. 
sideration and a due inquiry into the prin- | not trouble the House with reading the 


| passages ; but, in order that there may be 


ciples of international law and their bear- 
ings on the case. Still I think it will be 
found that he will have the exclusive en- 
joyment of such an opinion. I pass on, 
therefore, to the doctrine of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State, which is of 
a very different order. He used the fol- 
lowing words to describe the proper form of 
remedy for injuries suffered by such per- 
sons :—‘* Where the law is applicable, 
British subjects are bound to have recourse 
for redress to the means which the law of 
the land affords them. That is the opin- 
jon which our legal advisers have given in 
innumerable cases.”’ He went on to ex- 
plain that there were also cases in which 
there could be no legal, remedy and where 
another remedy should consequently be 
sought. I am sufficiently well pleased 
with the noble Lord’s principle ; and I 
shall take the liberty of testing his practice 
byit. So also my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford laid down the 
true principle with admirable clearness—I 
mean, as to the principle of law ruling the 
case, for I fear that I shall have to impugn 
his knowledge of the facts. I understand 
him to say, that if the Jaw be found pal- 
pably deficient, a British subject may seek 
another remedy; but that he can have no 
other remedy whatever until he has ex- 
hausted all the means which the law af- 
fords him. That subject, of remedies over 
and above the laws of the country in 
which as a foreigner you reside, is one of 
the utmost delicacy; but I need not dis- 
cuss it here. I contend, that in the cases 
before us, Mr. Finlay and M. Pacifico did 
not exhaust, nor try to exhaust, the reme- 
dies which the law of Greece supplied. 
My hon. and learned Friend says, his 
general rule is not applicable to Mr. Fin- 
lay’s ease: while he was eloquent upon 
the necessity of our making ourselves 
acquainted with the papers by a careful 
perusal, he too plainly showed that his 
various avocations had not left him time 
for such a perusal. For my hon. and 
learned Friend actually assured the House 
that the Greck law was not applicable to 
the case of Mr. Finlay, and that the Go- 
vernment of Greece itself did not refer 
him to the tribunals. Now, Sir, on the 
contrary, there is not, I think, a single 
letter from the Greek Government in re- 
gard to Mr. Finlay’s case, where they do 
not distinctly and pointedly intimate that 
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the tribunals were open to him, and that 
I will 


no mistake, you shall have that which is 
the material point, namely, the references 
to them in the books which many Mem- 
bers have at hand. The first is at p. 16 
of the February Papers, dated February 
19th, 1846. The second at p. 23, date 
November 4th, 1846. The third at 
p: 5 of the additional papers on this 
ease, date August 30, 1848. And the 
fourth at p. 40 of the February Papers, 
date November 21, 1848. In every one 
of these places, the Greek Government 
pointed out, in language which I defy my 
learned Friend to mistake, that Mr. Fin- 
lay’s proper recourse would have been to 
the tribunals. And so it would: for the 
Greek law, as I am informed, permits a 
private person to sue the sovereign: I be- 
lieve through the medium of one of his 
officers. But did Mr. Finlay have recourse 
to the tribunals? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] I 
understand your ironical cheers. You 


mean to say, ‘‘It was very well for the 
Government of Greece to refer him to the 
eourts of law; but we do not believe he 
could really have gone there.” 


Then I 
will show you that Mr. Finlay himself ad- 
mitted that he might have gone there. 
[** No, no!’’] If you deny it, I am afraid 
I must read from Mr. Finlay’s own let- 
ter for the purpose: and you will see 
that he advances special reasons, not 
why he could not, but only why he 
should not, go before the tribunals. [An 
Hon. Memper: Hear, Hear!] Is the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who was 
loud in expressing his dissent when I as- 
serted that the tribunals were legally 
competent to try the case, is he now 
going to ride off upon the feeble and 
evasive pleas, that, although they may 
have been competent in point of jurisdie- 
tion, yet there were other reasons which 
rendered it inexpedient that Mr. Finlay 
should go before them ? With those other 
reasons I will deal presently; but in the 
meantime I say, that whatever they may 
have been, if the tribunals were competent 
by law to try the case, then at all events, 
in order even to give you the basis of an 
ulterior claim in any other form, Mr. Fin- 
lay was absolutely bound to go before them. 
If the tribunals were open, and if Mr. Fin- 
lay would not plead before them, the case 
of the noble Lord against the Greek Go- 
vernment, so far as that gentleman is 
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concerned, is unsound from the very bot- 
tom. If the tribunals were corrupt, it 
was his duty to go before them, and 
then to allege and show their corruption; 
if they were feeble, to show their weak- 
ness: if their jurisdiction would only 
cover part of his case, it was his duty to 
apply to them for that part, and then, in 
claiming diplomatic intervention, to show 
in what point they had fallen short. There 
may be, and no doubt there are, inconve- 
niences and disadvantages in the operation 
of this principle; but it is the principle of 
the law of nations; and it is the only prin- 
ciple on which you can conduct with honour 
or with safety your charge over British 
subjects dispersed through all the States 
of the civilised world. 

In his letter, dated September 4, 1848, 
Mr. Finlay says— 


“And with reference to my now carrying my 
claim before the Greek tribunals, M. Colocotroni 
is aware that any action I can bring must pass 
over the arbitrary seizure of my property.” 


One word upon the fact of the arbitrary 
seizure. I may admit it for argument’s 
sake; but it is far from being clear, as it 
appears that Mr. Finlay, on behalf of him- 
self and others, signed a petition of in- 
habitants of Athens to the King of Greece, 
offering to cede to him their lands at the 
very low price of twenty leptas a pic: a 
price much lower than the inadequate price 
afterwards offered by the Government. If 
I admit the arbitrary seizure, i am ad- 
mitting what Baron Gros declined to ad- 
mit. Now, the arbitrary seizure is assign- 
ed by Mr. Finlay as his first reason for 
not going before the tribunals. The noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary had stated, 
and in my opinion justly stated, that Mr. 
Finlay was entitled to compensation, first 
of all for the value of his land, according 
to what it was worth at the time when it 
was taken; secondly, to something by way 
of addition, in consideration of its having 
been taken from him without his consent. 
Now, I say, that if the tribunals were 
competent to award to him the value of his 
land, as I conceive that he admits, but not 
competent to make any compensation for 
the compulsory purchase of it, it was his 
duty to go into the courts, to obtain from 
them the value of the land; and then, if he 
thought fit, to invoke diplomatic aid for 
the purpose of obtaining for him anything 
beyond, which law might be unable to give 
him, but to which he might plainly be en- 
titled in point of justice. 
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The second reason which Mr. Finlay as. 
signs is this :— 

““M. Colocotroni knows that the expense and 

delay attendant on bringing a case before the 
courts of law between a foreigner and the Crown 
for damages, when the wrong was inflicted prior 
to the Revolution of 1843, is tantamount to a de- 
nial of justice for the present.” 
Sir, for my part I was not aware that any 
legal question, especially any one pertain. 
ing to the possession of land, could be 
tried without some kind of expense and 
delay; and more especially I have never 
been fortunate enough to hear of any 
delay in a matter of law, which did not 
amount to a denial of justice to the suf- 
fering party for the time while it con. 
tinued. What, however, I wish the 
House to observe is, that the second 
reason alleged by Mr. Finlay himself for 
not going before the courts, proves, like 
the first, that he might have gone before 
them if he had thought fit. 

And now we come to the third reason, 
Mr. Finlay’s only ultimate reason, as he 
himself intimates, for not applying to the 
Greek tribunals. He says— 

“T cannot equitably be called on to sue the 
Greek Government in its own courts, so long as it 
retains the power of changing the judges from day 
to day, a power which the Government of Greece 
has often used in a suspicious manner, as, I think, 
you are well aware.” 

If, Sir, we are to say that on account of 
the circumstances that the Greek judges 
hold office during pleasure it was warrant- 
able for Mr. Finlay to decline the jurisdie- 
tion of the courts in which they sit, let us 
at least consider, before we aceept that 
doctrine, how far it will carry us. I ask 
to be informed how many countries there 
are on the continent of Europe in which 
the judges do not hold office during plea- 
sure? We ourselves enjoy, in the united 
kingdom, the advantage of a bench of 
Judges independent of the Executive Go- 
vernment; an advantage which was the 
rather late result of experience and ad- 
vancement in the practice of constitutional 
government. I am informed that in France 
a portion of the Judges, but a portion only, 
hold their offices during good behaviour. I 
wish to know from Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in what other country of Europe that 
state of things does not prevail, which it 
seems is, wherever it prevails, to justify 
our departure from the general principle 
of international law, as in Greece? But 
why do I speak of other countries ? I look 
to the empire of Great Britain: at this 
moment the head of the Judicial body m 
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England, and in Ireland, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, holds office during pleasure; and | 
ask you, would you permit a foreigner to 
demur to his jurisdiction upon such a plea? 
What, again, are foreigners to do in the 
colonies of this empire? Throughout their 
yast extent I suspect that, unless it be Ca- 
nada, you will find searcely a single excep- 
tion to the rule that the judges hold office 
during pleasure. They are liable to be 
dismissed, often by the petty head of a 
small community, and subject to no other 
review than by an officer of State sitting 
in Downing-street, at a distance of five or 
ten or fifteen thousand miles. And what 
should we say, if a foreigner domiciled in 
the colonies were to refer to the diplomatic 
agent of his country for the prosecution of 
his legal rights, on the ground alleged by 
Mr. Finlay, that the judges are not ap- 
pointed for life ? 

I conclude that this House will not be 
of opinion that there is to be one rule for 
the weak and another for the strong, and 
that, because Greece is a kingdom of small 
extent and resources, therefore we are to 
establish for resident Englishmen immuni- 
ties as against her, which we should not 
claim from Russia, or from Austria, or 
from France, and which we never should 
concede, as against ourselves, to any 
Power upon earth. 

And if this be so, then, after what has 
been stated, I fearlessly assert you can- 
not excuse your not having required a 
recourse to the courts of law before using 
force, in the case of Mr. Finlay, by the 
particular tenure of the judicial office as it 
exists in Greece. 

But there may remain another plea. 
You may be inclined to say that the tri- 
bunals of Greece are practically so corrupt 
that these cases could not with propriety 
be taken before them. I reply, it is too 
late to put that plea: you have entirely 
precluded yourselves from employing it. 
My chief witness and authority is the 
Eleventh Article of the Treaty which you 
have concluded with Greece. Now recol- 
lect, I pray you, what is the position of the 
noble Lord.’ He has to prove that he is 
entitled to take the causes of British sub- 
jects domiciled in Greece out of the cog- 
nisance of the ordinary tribunals, to pass 
by those tribunals altogether, and to pro- 
secute those causes by means of diplomatic 
intervention. But let us turn to the terms 
of this treaty, which define in a mode the 
most specific and distinet the footing on 
Which the subjects of each country are to 
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be placed, when residing in the other, with 
respect to the redress of their private 
wrongs. The article runs as follows:— 

“ Throughout the whole extent of the territories 

of each contracting party, the subjects of both shall 
enjoy full and entire protection for their persons 
and property. They shall have free and easy ac- 
cess to the courts of justice in the prosecution 
and defence of their rights, and shall be at liberty 
to employ the lawyers, attorneys, or agents, of 
whatever denomination, whom they may deem 
the best qualified to maintain and defend their 
interests.” 
And now I beg the particular attention of 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to the succeeding words; 
because they appear to me to have been 
most unhappily absent from his recollection 
during these proceedings :— 

“Tt being understood that they shall conform 

in this respect to the obligations imposed upon 
native subjects by the laws of the country. In all 
all that concerns the administration of justice, 
they shall enjoy the same privileges, rights, and 
franchises that belong to natives.” 
Is it then in the case of Greece that we 
shall arrogate an arbitrary power to pass 
by and ignore the courts of law, to be our 
own witnesses and our own judges and 
jury, to decide our own cause and assess 
our own damages, and to enforce what we 
may choose to call our grievances by the 
use of military means, after we have thus 
solemnly bound ourselves in the face of 
Europe and the world by the clear declara- 
tions of a treaty, that our subjects in 
Greece shall stand, with respect to all 
matters touching the administration of the 
law, and touching the tribunals, in the 
same position, with the same rights, as 
natives of the country? I seriously put it 
to the House, that the noble Lord, by the 
course he has thought fit to pursue, has 
not only violated the general law of na- 
tions, but has infringed the particular obli- 
gations of a treaty with Greece. And yet 
that treaty is a treaty of the year 1837, 
and the name which is attached to it on 
the part of England is no other than that 
of ‘‘ Palmerston.”’ 

But again, what do others say, what 
does Mr. Finlay himself say, respecting 
the Greek tribunals? And here I pause 
for a moment to remark, that I am a little 
surprised at the extreme severity with 
which the institutions of the kingdom of 
Greece are criticised in this House. I 
should have hoped to find here some 
stronger sense of the difficulties which be- 
set the way of a State struggling towards 
the enjoyment of freedom, something more 
approaching to sympathy with the people 
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of Greece. Nor can I think the more 
highly of the political wisdom of a noble 
Lord opposite, the Member for Aylesbury, 
because he smiles with some derision when 
I refer to those institutions. But if you 
tell me that bribery is used to facilitate the 
movement of the wheels of State in Greece, 
where there is a representative constitution 
not yet seven years old, I must ask you 
how long it is since this House of Commons 
was tainted by bribery, and whether more 
than two or at the utmost three genera- 
tions have elapsed since the wholesale em- 
ployment of it was almost a recognised ele- 
ment in the government of the country ? 

But, Sir, though the tribunals of Greece, 
like those of many continental countries, 
may not be altogether free from stain, yet 
it is a gross error to suppose that they are 
radically corrupt; and it is right that she 
should have the benefit of the testimony 
which has been borne in their favour by no 
less a person that Mr. Finlay himself; in 
words, let me add, which seem to me to 
do him the unmost honour for his manly 
avowal. He says, in the letter from which 
I have been quoting— 

“Tt is true that the Greek tribunals have so 
nobly defended the liberty of the press and the 
rights of the Greeks on many occasions against 
the Court and the Government, that I should feel 
great confidence in their equity in any case that 
could come fairly under their cognizance, if the 
judges were named for life.” 

[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] What! are you by those 
cheers again attempting to recur toa position 
you have been obliged toabandon ? It has 
been shown before, that you cannot with 
decency, to say nothing of justice, enforce 
your claims by extralegal means against 
Greece on the ground that the judges are 
not named for life, unless you were pre- 
pared to enforce a similar law against 
powerful States, and to address to them 
the same imperious language: ‘‘ We re- 
fuse the jurisdiction of your courts, and 
will proceed through the medium of di- 
plomacy, directly backed by the strength of 
our armaments, in every case where our 
subjects have a claim in law or equity to 
adjust.”” And it has now been shown, out 
of the mouth of Mr. Finlay, that neither 
ean you take your stand upon the plea 
that the tribunals of the country are un- 
worthy of confidence from their corruption. 

But you shall have yet other evidences, 
the evidence of Sir Edmund Lyons himself, 
who, in his despatch of the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, writes thus to the noble 
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I am assured, by what I consider ex. 
cellent authority, that we underrate the 
| civilisation of Greece, so far as that de. 
pends (and it must greatly depend) upon 
| the regular and professional study of law, 
There is, I believe, a flourishing law school 
in the University of Athens: there is g 
regular system of judicature, a regular 
course of appeal through three courts ; and 
the highest of these, the Areopagus, is one 
of which the judicial sentences have 
never been tainted by the breath of hostile 
accusation. If such be the tribunals of 
Greece, how far are they from showing that 
entire and palpable inability to do justice, 
which it would be absolutely essential for 
the vindication of the noble Lord to 
prove. 

But there is another point of great im- 
portance with respect to Mr. Finlay, on 
which I must beg you to give me an an- 
swer. In October, 1849, arbitrators were 
appointed by mutual consent to settle the 
claim of Mr. Finlay. Why had not that 
arbitration been concluded before January? 
And why in January was it not allowed to 
proceed? You will tell me, perhaps, that 
it could not proceed in January because 
the law of Greece only allows a period of 
three months for arbitrations, and that 
period had expired. But Sir, I am in- 
formed by a gentleman of high respecta- 
bility, holding a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Athens, that, although the fact 
does not appear in these papers, the Greek 
Government had offered, before the de- 
mand of Mr. Wyse, to waive its privilege 
of cutting off the arbitration, and to con- 
cede another term of three months for it. 
If this is not true, let it be contradicted. 
If it is true, as I believe, you had not the 
shadow of a right to resort to reprisals 
in order to enforee Mr. Finlay’s claim. 
But again I ask emphatically, why was it 
that the arbitration had not before the 
month of January reached its close? On 
| this point I complain very much of the in- 
distinctness of the papers before us. I think 
Mr. Wyse says the want of progress was 
chiefly owing to the Greek Government: 
| yet Mr. Finlay appears to me not to com- 
mit himself fully to that allegation. But 
however that may be, I beg the House to 
observe that Baron Gros, who is a man 
of character, and has acted as the repre- 
sentative of France, and whose word, I 
presume, will hardly be disputed on a mat- 
ter of fact, states most distinctly that the 
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was the complaining party, and whose 
duty it was to make his case before the 
arbitrators, did not produce the necessary 
documents and proofs of his claim. The 
words of Baron Gros are to this effect :— 

“The act namjng the arbiters was signed before 

anotary on the 6th of October, 1849.” 
« However, no step onward has been taken. Mr. 
Finlay did not put the arbitrating tribunal in pos- 
session of information on the affair it is to decide, 
and all remains in statu quo.” 

Do not therefore allege that it was the 
Greek Government which threw impedi- 
ments in the way of the arbitration; for Baron 
Gros, representing what I shall presume to 
call the impartial agency of France in their 
affairs, distinctly affirms it was owing to 
Mr. Finlay. Upon the cause I scarcely 
venture to speculate ; yet, considering in 
retrospect all that has occurred, it is diffi- 
cult to help supposing that Mr. Finlay had, 
in the autumn, some glimpse of the likeli- 
hood that a British armament might shortly 
appear near the Pirzeus, and that more fa- 
vourable terms might be obtained for his 
land by negotiation under the guns of that 
armament, than by the more usual method 
that had been agreed on; and that in con- 
sequence he was not over-anxious to press 
matters to a conclusion before the arbi- 
trators. 

I come, however, now to the much more 
serious and much worse case of M. Pacifico. 
I shall again endeavour to avoid the vast 
mass of detail which this case comprises, 
because I hold that it must stand or fall 
by the principles applicable to the case of 
Mr, Finlay. Had you the power of repair- 
ing to the courts of law for the reparation 
of the injury which he had suffered? If 
you had, did you avail yourself of that 
power? Otherwise you had yourselves 
alone, in the main point, to blame, and 
had no right to employ diplomatic agency 
for an end which non constat but that the 
regular course of law could have attained. 

M. Pacifico’s principal claims were 
two. The first was for the sacking and 
plunder of his house: and that there may 
be no question as to my view of such pro- 
ceedings, I at once declare that a detest- 
able and execrable outrage was committed 
upon him. Any attempt to palliate that 
outrage I cannot make. Further, I freely 
and entirely admit to you that the charac- 
ter of M. Pacifico does not matter to us 
one straw when we are considering his 
title to protection or to compensation, and 
that we must proceed to vindicate it in 
Precisely the same manner, whether he be 
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the best man or the worst man in the 
world. But at the same time I differ alto- 
gether from those who say that we have 
nothing to do with his character in this 
matter as it stands. I wish with all my 
heart that I could have avoided it: I do 
not find it a very agreeable subject to rake 
into. 

Then there is again the point of his 
religion. We are told by the supporters 
of the Motion, that M. Pacifico is reviled, 
and injustice done him, because he is a 
Jew: but I do not hear any of its oppo- 
nents found themselves on his religion as 
a reason either for oppressing him or for 
mistrusting him. I say fearlessly, whatever 
may be the differences of opinion in this 
House as to the admission of Jews to po- 
litical privilege, that no person could dare 
to stand up among us and allege his re- 
ligion as a ground for mistrust or for the 
denial of justice, without drawing down 
upon himself, from all quarters of the 
House alike, universal scorn and indig- 
nation. But M. Pacifico himself has com- 
pelled us to consider rather narrowly the 
question of his character, because the whole 
of these enormous claims on his behalf— 
claims amounting to something like30,000/. 
or 31,0002. out of a total of 32,0001. or 
33,0001.— the whole of the allegations 
respecting them—which are of a nature, 
as I think, to strain to the uttermost the 
credulity of any man living—rest alto- 
gether on his personal credit. There may 
be one or two exceptions to such a remark, 
but they are so trivial and insignificant as 
to be little worth even this passing notice. 
It is not, with these trivial exceptions, 
upon the faith of documents, not upon 
the faith of independent testimony, but 
upon this person’s individual word, that 
Sir Edmund Lyons accepted—as in every 
ease indeed he accepted from others, and 
in my judgment deserves the serious dis- 
approbation of this House for having so ac- 
cepted—the allegations, wholesale as they 
were made, and transmitted them without 
distinction or inquiry to the noble Lord ; 
upon which the noble Lord, adopting them 
in the same inconsiderate and partial spirit, 
endeavoured to force them wholesale on the 
Government of Greece, so that in effect the 
unsupported allegation of M. David Paci- 
fico has been the prime and main mover of 
the operations of the British fleet against 
Greece. 

Well then, Sir, we are bound to examine 
into the value of these allegations, as they 
are connected with the character of the 
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party. And, first, I think it my duty to 
remark, that ten days ago a statement 
was made in terms the most distinct, 
before a full and distinguished concourse, 
and with the utmost notoriety, to the 
effect that a certain David Pacifico, of the 
same domicile, creed, and nation, with our 
David Pacifico, did forge a bill for 600/.; 
and the identity of the party was at least 
suggested. Was not that statement, thus 
openly made, susceptible of contradiction ? 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] Do those Gentlemen who ery 
**Oh!” mean to express their horror at the 
forgery of the bill—in which case I will 
ery ‘ Oh!” along with them—or at the no- 
tice taken of it, in which ease I cannot ? 
Sir, I say it is a legitimate, and not only 
a legitimate, but a necessary matter for 
notice. I say this statement is a pre- 
sumption, and, not having been denied, 
has become a strong presumption, though 
I do not say, even now, it is a demonstra- 
tion, against M. Pacifico: and I say fur- 
ther, this is no question of holding a man 
innocent until he is found guilty —the 
people of Greece have been found guilty 
and muleted on M. Pacifico’s allegation, 
and he has received some hundred and 
forty thousand drachmas of their money, 
than which I take leave to say a greater 
iniquity has rarely been transacted under 
the face of the sun. If a man against 
whom there are primd facie reasons for 
questioning his credit, comes before the 
Government of a State, and founds upon 
that credit enormous demands, to be en- 
forced by military means against a friendly 
nation, I say it is your duty to dispose of 
those presumptions against him before you 
proceed to act upon his uncorroborated al- 
legations. This charge then, it seems, has 
not been denied; and if there was power to 
deny it, the fact that it has not been denied 
appears quite inexplicable. 

But, Sir, without resorting to a single 
hostile testimony, the very papers pre- 
sented to us on behalf of M. Pacifico con- 
tain, in my judgment, too many presump- 
tions of the same kind. And though his 
being a Jew is not a reason for debarring 
him from any of his just rights, yet neither 
is it a reason for exempting him from in- 
quiry to which other persons would be sub- 
jected, irrespectively of their creed, under 
similar circumstances. Now, I ask the 
question, whether any one man in this 
House has read the celebrated inventory 
of M. Pacifico’s furniture and effects, with- 
out finding that it bears on the very face 
of it all the proofs of gross, palpable, and 
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wilful exaggeration? It is declared by 
Baron Gros, in language by no means too 
strong, to be a ‘‘ deplorable exaggeration,” 
It recites the great values of the articles 
of his furniture; and then the learned 
Member for Bath thinks that he has solyed 
the difficulty by telling us that he has been 
to some upholsterer in London who said he 
could easily make a couch worth 1701., or 
even more. This is rare simplicity, Yes! 
no doubt many a London upholsterer could 
make a couch worth 170/., and could get 
him a chest of drawers worth 531., a carpet 
worth 60/., a ecard-table worth 241., two 
mirrors worth 120/., and a bed worth 
1501., and so forth: no doubt he could 
also purchase at shops in London of an. 
other class a china dinner-service worth 
1701., and two tea and coffee services 
worth 647. All these could be bought in 
London: you may find such articles in 
shops, and you may find some of them in 
private mansions, but then they are found 
inside the houses of men who outside 
those houses have 20,0001., 50,0001., or 
100,0000. of income by the year. Then 
again you find recited as having been in 
the house of M. Pacifico all these articles 
and many more besides of the same high 
relative values, and the very first thing 
which must occur to a reader of that cata- 
logue, and strike him as utterly marvel- 
lous, is, that he had not only the finest 
furniture and finest clothes in his house, 
but had no other kind of clothes or furni- 
ture. There was not an ordinary article 
of either from the top to the bottom of his 
house. Everything in it was a specimen 
of the richest and the rarest of its kind. 
When I first heard this statement made in 
another place, I confess I thought it must 
have been a figure of rhetorical licence; 
and the House cannot now learn with more 
surprise than I did when I examined the 
document for myself, that the whole ap- 
pliances and appointments of the mansion 
of Pacifico were characterised by this as- 
tonishing luxury. And yet this man, who 
thus surpassed nearly all subjects and 
equalled almost any prince, according to 
his own account, in many articles of luxury, 
who has 5,0002. worth of clothes, jewels, 
and furniture, in his house, had not outside 
of it, except plate pledged to the Bank of 
Athens for 30/., which he had not been 
able to redeem, one single farthing! The 
subject of M. Pacifico’s claims may be 
tedious one to the House, it has been s0 
frequently under their notice; but I venture 
to express the opinion that the details of 
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them, as they are contained in these vo- 
lumes, would really afford no bad material 
for some ingenious writer of romance. 

So, Sir, having his house crammed full 
of fine furniture, fine clothes, and fine 
jewels, M. Pacifico was in all other re- 
spects a pauper: but this is not all; it is 
plain that his furniture, as he has de- 
scribed it, was massive and solid in the 
highest degree. And yet we are told of 
its disappearing, its being broken to pieces 
and destroyed. It is not pretended that 
fire was used, but that a mob came into 
his house, and in an hour and a half, or, 
according to other places of the book, in 
three hours, destroyed these solid masses 
of mahogany. Why, Sir, they could not 
without fire thus have destroyed such arti- 
cles, unless indeed they had eaten them. 
Sir, the whole statement bears on the very 
face of it outrageous fraud and falsehood. 
A man with this large mass of property in 
his house, carries on the trade of a money- 
lender upon a borrowed capital of 30/., and 
when his furniture is destroyed declares 
that he has not an obolus wherewith to buy 
his bread. No such case ever existed. 

But, besides allegations, there is, as I 
have said, some small documentary evi- 
dence produced by M. Pacifico. Let us 
use this evidence to test his character. 
The documents to which I shall refer are 
two. Never, until long after the fact— 
after you had used force against Greeee— 
after Baron Gros had arrived at Athens— 
but then, at length, in order to overcome 
the incredulity of Baron Gros, M. Pacifico 
was desirous to produce evidence as to the 
value of his furniture. Well, Sir, he pro- 
duces, for one, a certain Signor Giacomo 
Capriles—evidently a man of high dignity, 
for, as he says of himself, ‘* the Chevalier 
(Pacifico) had selected him to conduct 
his correspondence as his secretary, espe- 
cially with the Minister at Lisbon;”’ that is 
to say, Sir, in plain but, I trust, not pro- 
fane language, Signor Giacomo Capriles 
was a consul’s clerk, But Signor Giacomo 
Capriles set forth, that while he moved in 
this sphere of dignity, he enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of ‘‘ becoming acquainted with 
the noble and splendid mode of life prac- 
tised in the house” of M. Pacifico. You 
will, therefore, observe that this evidence 
bears out M. Pacifico’s own representa- 
tions. Before he was ruined by the Athe- 
milan mob, he was, by his own witness’s 
testimony, practising a noble and splendid 
mode of life. Now, I turn to the second 
document; and I must observe, that the 
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Chevalier Pacifico has done wisely and well 
to eschew the production of much docu- 
mentary evidence, and to trust to copious 
assertion; for even in the few documents 
he has ventured to produce there is self- 
contradiction. At the time when the fleet 
of Sir William Parker commenced its 
operations against Greece, you had had but 
one real document before you—-for I can- 
not dignify with that name certain copies 
of letters certified, as Baron Gros says, 
only by M. Pacifico himself—and this was 
a notarial protest which he had lodged in 
Athens against the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on the 4th of January, 1845, for not 
paying him 26,0007. Now, in this docu- 
ment he himself speaks of his own condi- 
tion and circumstances at the time to 
which the evidence of Capriles, cited al- 
ready, referred; and what he says is this 
—by withholding payment of these claims 
‘the Portuguese Government have left me 
in indigence in a foreign land!” Somuch 
for his veracity—for the trustworthiness of 
the man, upon whose unsupported allega- 
tions you have proceeded to violence 
against the Greek Government and people, 
and into whose character on that account, 
I say, it was both my right and my duty— 
and a nauseous and revolting duty it has 
been—to examine. 

Well then, Sir, having this monstrous 
and wilful exaggeration in his hands, did 
M. Pacifico, or did he not, go before the 
tribunals, and exhaust the remedies afford- 
ed by the law, before betaking him to di- 
plomatic aid? Sir, upon this point my 
hon. and learned friend the Member for 
Oxford, I must take leave to say, fell into 
serious error, for he entirely overlooked 
the distinction between the criminal justice 
of the country, which punishes offenders, 
and its civil justice, which gives redress 
to those who have suffered by the offence. 
M. Pacifico has indeed taken in some of 
us by his allegation that he went before the 
tribunals. It is true that he went, on the 
day of the riot, to the Procureur du Roi, 
and moved him to institute an inquiry; but 
this inquiry had reference exclusively to a 
criminal prosecution, which had nothing 
whatever to do with civil redress. Had 
this prosecution been pushed with the ut- 
most vigilance and rigour, and every one 
of those rascals who sacked his house 
been well punished, as they deserved to be, 
for the outrage they had committed, that 
would not have mended M. Pacifico’s fur- 
niture, nor relieved his beggary. He 
ealled in the Procureur du Roi just as in 
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this country he might have called in the 
officer of police; but the officer of police 
could have done nothing towards replenish- 
ing his empty purse. But why did these 
criminal proceedings fail? It is alleged 
by M. Pacifico that the Greek authorities 
were unwilling to pursue the inquiry; and, 
I confess, I think it would have been more 
to their honour if they had prosecuted it 
with more vigour, notwithstanding the ap- 
prehensions which they might have enter- 
tained of any fresh outbreak of popular 
fanaticism. But, on the other hand, I 
find no evidence that M. Pacifico himself 
gave them the aid which he might have 
afforded. The main question, however, 
is, could he, and did he, betake himself to 
the courts of law for civil redress? Of 
those who attacked his house in a tumul- 
tuous assemblage, each one, I apprehend, 
was fully liable for the acts of the body. 
Now, Sir, I challenge contradiction, when 
I say that M. Pacifico took no step what- 
ever to obtain civil redress. He gives his 
pretended reasons—he states that he saw 
a great number of persons, some of them 
soldiers of the gendarmerie; some of them 
belonging to families of wealth and station, 
particularly the sons of a Minister of State, 
who, as the noble Lord the Foreign Seere- 
tary tells us, were not children, but young 
men of eighteen or twenty; but a portion 
of them, as he alleges, were so poor that 
it would have been useless to proceed 
against them with a view to obtaining 
damages, and the rest were so rich and 
powerful that it would have been hopeless 
to expect a decision against them from the 
courts. But he does uot deny that it was 
in his power to institute a suit against 
these rich persons, whom he alleges that 
he saw, before the tribunals. Why did he 
not do it? If he was poor and despised 
and a Jew, would he have had no aid from 
the British embassy ? Could not the purse 
of this country have been freely opened if 
necessary, and the weight and influence of 
this country have been freely used in his 
behalf in the path and by the methods of 
law, to obtain for a man who had suffered 
under an execrable outrage some reason- 
able redress? No, Sir, there was a fore- 
gone determination not to call in the aid 
of the regular tribunals of the country. 
It was too notorious that all such com- 
plaints as these, be they what they might, 
and proceed they from whomsoever they 
might, were received without any scrutiny, 
as they arose, by the British Minister, 
transmitted by him bodily as they stood to 
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the noble Lord, accepted in like manner 
by the noble Lord, and then returned jy 
the form of official complaints and demands 
against the Government of Greece, 

And I must beg the House to hear what 
were the sentiments—I think, in the main, 
the just and reasonable sentiments—of 
the Government of Greece, with respect, 
not merely to the detail, but to the princi. 
ples of this case; for it is true that they 
objected in principle, not to the claim for 
redress, but to the lodgment of that claim 
against the State in the first instance, 
M. Colocotroni wrote in these terms on 
the 28th of July, 1848, to Sir Edmund 
Lyons :— 


“ You perceive, M. le Chevalier, that I do not 
enter upon the merits of the case; it would not 
be competent for me to do so. That which one 
of my predecessors has maintained, that which I 
also think, is, that in order to give compensation, 
it is necessary that there should first be a sen- 
tence of court; then, that the decisions of the 
judicial authority should not in their execution 
have been sufficiently supported by the competent 
authority ; and that the injured party should have 
no other resource save the interference of his repre- 
sentative, in order to obtain what a sentence had 
awarded to him. Diplomatic interference would in 
that case be well founded and expressly authorised 
by the law of nations. Let M. Pacifico then fulfil 
these indispensable formalities ; let him do what 
he ought to do; and then he may be sure that his 
complaints will be listened to, and that the King’s 
Government will interpose no delay in granting 
him, from the proper quarter, the compensation 
which may be due to him.” 


But steadily, and from the first, M. Pa- 
cifico eluded going before the tribunals, 
where his allegations would have been 
sifted and his fraud exposed; and he was 
abetted in this mode of proceeding by the 


British Minister. On the 4th of April the 
outrage happened ; on the 7th M. Pacifico 
invoked the aid of Sir Edmund Lyons; 
it will hardly be contended that within 
those three days he had tried what the 
law could do for him, and had found it fail. 
One last authority I will quote to you, to 
prove that the Greek Government were 
right, and that he ought to have gone into 
the courts of law; a high authority ; the 
authority of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. On the 12th of October, 
1847, M. Pacifico produced a story of an- 
other outrage, all appearance twin brother 
to the first. Having said this, I need not 
give the details. It was received, adopted, 
and transmitted, by Sir E. Lyons, in his 
invariable manner, without scrutiny o 
question. But when it came to the hands 
of the noble Lord, he returned this, as 
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think, most proper and reasonable reply ; 
it is dated December 18, 1847 :— 


« Thave to instruct you to cause a prosecution 
to be instituted against the offenders, in the name 
of M. Pacifico, but at the expense of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” 

That letter, when received at Athens, 
instead of being obeyed, was simply refer- 
red to M. Pacifico. In this case, as you 
see, which, trumpery as it was, had the 
aspect of exact resemblance to that of 
April 4, the British Minister was ordered, 
on his own responsibility, to institute the 
suit, to choose the counsel, and to back, 
of course if necessary, with the dignity of 
his position, an effort to obtain justice in 
the regular course. But M. Pacifico was 
not to be seduced ; he well knew where 
his best market lay. He wrote to the 
British Minister to say there was not one, 
no, not one member of the Greek bar who 
would dare to take up the cause for the 
poor despised Pacifico, This is strange 
enough: it is yet more strange that Sir 
Edmund Lyons actually returned this false 
and irrelevant plea of M. Pacifico as his 
sole answer to the positive orders of the 
Secretary of State: it is most strange of 
all, that the Secretary of State, upon re- 
ceiving this most irregular and improper 
answer, acquiesced in it, and from that 
day to this we hear no more of resorting 
to the Greek tribunals. 

Now, Sir, I simply allege, quoting the 
authority of the noble Lord, as shown in 
his directions with regard to the mock 
affair of the 12th of October, that the 
same course ought to have been enjoined 
and enforced with regard to the real affair 
of the 4th of April; and I add, that if, in 
conducting the foreign policy of this coun- 
try, we are to pay no regard to the laws 
and the tribunals of other nations, we have 
no title to expect that they shall pay any 
regard to ours. 

Sir, as to the seeond main claim of M. 
Pacifico, that in respect of certain docu- 
ments which, as he asserted, proved his 
demand upon Portugal, I cordially sub- 
seribe to the language of Baron Gros on 
the 19th of last March ; it is not even of 
anature to bear discussion. It is a claim 
for no less than 26,0001, alleged to have 
been due for a great number of years, for 
some twenty years, more or less; with 
respect to which, as Baron Gros observes, 
this British subject had never once invoked 
the aid of the British Ambassador at Lis- 
bon. We are told, indeed, that with a 
singular irregularity he had once asked 
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Sir Edmund Lyons to write to Sir William 
Parker about these claims: Sir Edmund 
Lyons did it; but Sir William Parker, 
then in the Tagus, knew his duty bet- 
ter, and replied (we are told), that the 
time was not convenient for naming 
them. The noble Lord, indeed, on re- 
ceiving the account of this monstrous 
demand, of which Sir Edmund Lyons, in 
his usual fashion, said, ‘“‘I have every 
reason to believe that M. Pacifico’s claim 
is just and proper,”’ was a little staggered, 
and gently suggested that the claimant 
ought to produce some documents or testi- 
mony, or, at all events, to make a clear 
statement of particulars; but he remains 
contented with the trumpery reply, that 
the documents had been scattered by the 
war in Portugal, or destroyed in the pil- 
lage of his house. But Baron Gros makes 
this observation, and I submit that it is 
quite unanswerable :— 

“ Since M. Pacifico protests, in 1845, against 
the Portuguese Government, that it has not 
‘ yielded to his reasonable demands,’ there must 
necessarily exist in the archives of the Office of 
Foreign Affairs, or in that of the Finances at Lis- 
bon, a demand for liquidation transmitted thither 
by M. Pacifico, and by consequence an authentic 
copy of the documents which served to establish 
his right, and to make good the value of his 
claims.” 

But yet, Sir, notwithstanding not only 
the absence of positive proof, but every 
presumption of falsehood and imposture, 
these enormous demands have been adopt- 
ed by the Government of Great Britain, 
the naval power of Great Britain has been 
put in action to enforee them, and they 
have been urged, too, upon Greece in their 
entirety. [Viscount PaLMersTon expressed 
his dissent,] Yes, Sir, in their entirety. 
The noble Lord tells Sir Edmund Lyons, 
on the 2nd of February, 1848, that he had 
judged rightly in making a general de- 
mand for the whole upon the Greek Go- 
vernment, leaving it to the Greek Govern- 
ment to disprove any portion of it if they 
could. The noble Lord may shake his 
head; but that motion, however potent, 
will not remove written words from off the 
pages of the volumes that he has laid be- 
fore us. These claims, I repeat, were 
urged without abatement by Mr. Wyse in 
his peremptory demand of January 16, 
and these were enforced by the action of 
the fleet. I do not say that a readiness to 
reduce them has not been declared at a 
later date; but I quote the very words 
used by Mr. Wyse so lately as the 8th of 
March, 1850, nearly two months after the 
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use of force, when he relates his first in- 
terview with Baron Gros, and says of all 
the claims in common— 

“I begged it to be distinctly understood, that 

I had no instruction to go into any discussion 
as to the nature or amount of these claims, or 
any authority to make any concessions or mo- 
difications.”’ 
And now I think the noble Lord will 
not shake his head again, when I affirm 
before this House, that this huge impos- 
ture was adopted in the mass: that it was 
placed as it stood before the Greek Go- 
vernment among those demands which 
they were required to satisfy within twenty- 
four hours: that it constituted of itself 
something like five-sixths of the entire de- 
mand upon Greece: and when I support 
this assertion by a reference to the amount 
of seizures made by the fleet, because, 
while the whole of the other claims did 
not reach more than some 6,000I. or 
7,0001., the value of all the seizures made, 
as far as it can be estimated by an aver- 
age founded on the valuation of those at 
Corfu, was for the forty-one vessels, with- 
out reckoning cargoes, about 82,0001. 

Sir, I assure the House that I turn 
from this subject with a relief and satis- 
faction as great as theirs. 

I have thought it right in a ease of this 
serious nature to make the charge against 
the noble Lord as clear, definite, and cir- 
eumstantial as possible. I do not wish to 
insinuate anything ; my desire is only to 
meet the noble Lord in open warfare; and 
if we, who are now in conflict with him, 
were capable of entertaining any different 
wish, I must say that the manner in which 
the noble Lord himself has fought his 
battle in this House, would have set us 
the example of the spirit and the temper 
in which we should proceed. I therefore 
thus sum up my complaints of the noble 
Lord in terms the most explicit : I affirm, 
first—and this I have illustrated partieu- 
larly by the case of Stellio Sumachi—that 
your demands, even if they had been just, 
were urged in a tone and manner wholly 
unjustifiable. I affirm, secondly, that you 
urged as just, and that upon a State both 
feeble in itself, and specially entitled to 
your regard as one of its protecting 
Powers, demands which bore upon the 
very face of them the abundant proofs of 
fraud, falsehood, and absurdity. I affirm, 
lastly, that instead of trusting and trying 
the tribunals of the country, and employ- 
ing diplomatic agency simply as a supple- 
mental resource, you have interposed at 
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once in the cases of Mr. Finlay and y, 
Pacifico the authority of foreign power, in 
contravention both of the particular gti. 
pulations of the treaty in force between 
this country and Greece, and of the gene. 
ral principles of the law of nations; and 
have thus set the mischievous example of 
abandoning the methods of law and order, 
in order to repair to those of force. 

Sir, there is another wholly distinet 
question, with respect to the little islands 
of Cervi and Sapienza, which must not be 
passed by. It involves a matter of the 
highest importance, namely, the principles 
on which we are to proceed towards ¢o. 
guaranteeing Powers in subjects falling 
within the scope of the guarantee. 

Sir, I complain that there has been un. 
bounded mystification in regard to Cervi 
and Sapienza. We claim them on the 
part of the Ionian Islands. Greece claims 
them as a portion of her territory, of which 
the integrity was guaranteed by England, 
France, and Russia jointly. We are not 
able to deny that the question of dominion 
over these islands is a territorial question 
to be settled by the three Powers, and 
ought not to be touched by any one of them 
before the others have heard of it. There 
is great debate upon the question whether 
the claim to these islands was one of those 
included within Mr. Wyse’s note of the 
16th of January. M. Londos asserted 
that it was so included; and, from evi- 
dence not contained in these papers, I 
think it possible that he may be right; 
but I pass that by. Mr. Wyse treats the 
assertion of M. Londos as a gross miste- 
presentation. He says everywhere that 
the case of Cervi and Sapienza was one 
entirely separate; and, in all the corre- 
spondence with Russia and with France on 
this subject, they are given to understand, 
or left to infer, that we had done no act 
which was at variance with their rights as 
co-guaranteeing Powers. But why all 
this debate about the note of the 16th of 
January? Suppose we are right in our 
doctrine about that note, what will the 
House of Commons think when they are 
told that these papers contain anterior and 
conclusive evidences of the wrong done by 
the noble Lord? The letter of orders to 
Sir William Parker, indeed, as my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon ob- 
served, does not appear—I know not why 
—in these papers; but you will find in 
them a letter written by order of Earl 
Grey, from Mr. Elliot to Mr. Addington, 
as follows :— 
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«Sir—I am directed by Earl Grey to acknow- | opinion, 
ledge your letters of the 12th and 27th ultimo, | 
containing further intelligence respecting Cervi 
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at any time keep Mr. Wyse pro- 
_perly informed as to the understanding on 
sad Sapienza ; and Iam to acquaint you that in | which it had been settled here that affairs 
accordance with the suggestion of Viscount Pal-| Should proceed at Athens. I will not 
merston, instructions have been given to the dwell only upon the circumstances that the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands to noble Lord could not find means for com- 
adopt the necessary measures, in concert with ‘ee Rit y 
the Admiral, as soon as he can conveniently de- | n-ne. tog Mr. Wyse before the 17th 
tach a portion of his force for the purpose, to take of April what had been arranged between 
possession of those islands, if they should not | him and M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the 9th 
have been evacuated by the Greek authorities at |—though, from what we know of the noble 
the time when he receives his instructions. —I Lord, I should have thought he could have 
am, &e. (Signed) Frepk, Exot. | seal - thi ve h . 

- 4s det hn Gh a | compassed greater things than this ; nor 
aoe ge ° _ Be A cy — | upon the circumstance that when the 17th 
49, Is it to be vindicated, or is it to} apy; ° SS ia a 
be given up to censure? What judgment — vata rg ys Ps ha 
j the House of Commons to pass U on! Oth of . gees ee 
this grave transaction? For the Pe of | st — = pe a pr : wee 

‘ : ’ A arranged with the Ambassador of France 
these worthless islands you imperiously | that it should rest wholly with the French 
violated a 5 as sun, me right negotiator at Athens to fix the termination 
of France an — rg ” , upon | of his own intervention, and that, until he 
Grek porn ~~ Bd ye tind Ral ee it, - Mw of “ —- 

reek territory. : 5ess should remain absolutely suspended. e 
to be taken of these islands months before | noble Lord himself tad told us that M. 
ps es +. | : ‘ 
pare or Russia heard ry com | about it. ; Drouyn de Lhuys did not misunderstand 
nd how were you saved Irom the conse-| him; but when Baron Gros made known 
quences of so outrageous a proceeding ? | to Mr. Wyse that definition of his powers 
By the greater discretion of your agents which had been transmitted to him on the 
on the spot. Sir William Parker and Mr. | authority of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Mr. 
Wyse took it upon themselves to suspend Wyse was utterly at fault, and on the 15th 


the execution of your orders; and it is not | of April he writes to the noble Lord :— 
until very lately that you have even given | 
your reluctant approval to that suspension, 
which has been the means of securing you , sucha case as that in which Baron Gros desires to 


“ T have not had the honour to receive any such 
| instructions to this effect, nor am I aware how far 
from a most threatening crisis. | stand has been contemplated by your Lordship.” 
Sir, in turning to the question of our | And the same ignorance on the part of Mr. 
relations with France, as they have been | Wyse, due to the noble Lord, on the occa- 
compromised by the Greek affairs, I must sion of the arrival of the Vauban, led to 
set out with saying, that, as it appears to | the final rupture, on which I will not dwell 
me, we are under very great obligations to as to particulars; but I will state in passing 
that country. First, for the offer of her | that, with respect to the dispute about the 
mediation or good offices ; and, secondly, | communications at Athens upon the ar- 
for the spirit in which she proceeded to | rival of the Vauban, there is no charge (as 
carry that offer into execution. For on} I think) affecting the honour either of Mr. 
the 16th of February, 1850, the noble | Wyse or of Baron Gros; and, resuming 
Lord the Foreign Secretary thus stated to | the main subject, I affirm that these limited 
Mr. Wyse his opinion of Baron Gros :—} communications to Mr. Wyse respecting 
“Baron Gros is a man of sense, and of a) the powers of Baron Gros give rise to the 
conciliatory disposition, and the choice | supposition, from which I think the noble 
seems to be a good one.’’ You are, I} Lord has yet to clear himself, that while 
think, further obliged to France for the | he was negotiating at home with every 
great efforts she made to meet your wishes | profession and appearance of desiring an 
in the consideration of these claims; be-! amicable settlement, he was not very un- 
cause I think it quite plain that if France | willing that the matter should again go to 


hadhad to arbitrate, some 60,000 drachmas, 
or little over 2,0001., would have been all 
that she could have awarded to us. Now, | 
I do not think that the noble Lord has 
duly reciprocated these feelings on the 
part of France, or has done them justice 
in his own conduct. He did not, in my | 
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the issue of force abroad. 

But I pass to other matter, and I blame 
the noble Lord for having haggled with 
France upon the difference between the 
Convention of London and that of Athens, 
and for having attempted to evade acknow- 
ledging the extent of that difference. I 
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think that the course he pursues in this 
part of the correspondence was quite un- 
worthy of the courage which he shows in 
this House. In more than one despatch 
he struggles to make light of the differences 
between the two Conventions; says Her 
Majesty’s Government have scarcely any 
reason for preferring either one of them in 
the abstract to the other, but suggests 
gently that the one—namely, that of Athens 
—has taken effect, and it seems, therefore, 
a pity to disturb it. Now, Sir, I will call 
upon the House to give marked attention 
to this difference, which the noble Lord 
treats as so trivial. It pertains chiefly to 
that old subject of the claims on Portugal. 
By the Convention of Athens, not only was 
there a deposit of no less than 150,000 
drachmas, which of itself tended to produce 
an idea that there was some considerable 
body and substance in the claims (which 
idea might be very operative upon the judg- 
ment), but, what was still more important, 
@ provision that the examination of the 
claims, and the decision of the amount, 
should be in the hands of the two Govern- 
ments of England and Greece. Sir, we 
ean all judge what that would mean in 
practice, while the recollections of January 
and April were yet fresh, and under the 
guns of Sir William Parker’s squadron. 
It would mean that the claims should be 
settled by the preponderating influence of 
England. But very different is the Con- 
vention of London. First of all, it requires 
that M. Pacifico shall prove his loss, not, 
as you had contended, that the Greek Go- 
vernment should disprove it; secondly, 
there shall be no deposit. But the differ- 
ence on which I rely is this: the investi- 
gation of the claims is to be conducted, 
not between strong England and weak 
Greece alone, but between strong England 
and weak Grecee, with strong France, 
not to render good offices, reducible to no- 
thing, but to arbitrate and determine be- 
tween them. That is the difference of 
which the noble Lord has made so light— 
a difference of provisions reaching over a 
claim of 26,000/., or some five-sixths of all 
he had demanded. And, Sir, I do not 
scruple to express the opinion that, under 
the arrangement as it now stands, the 
claims of M. Pacifico for his Portuguese 
documents are virtually dead, and that if 
he sold them by auction no man would be 
found to make a bid for them. But the 
French Government, unhappily, could not 
be brought to see the almost identity of 
the two Conventions: they pressed the 
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noble Lord hard and closely upon that 
subject, and after various attempts at es. 
cape, he was compelled to submit, I yill 
say, to the humiliation which he has brought 
upon himself, and not only upon himself, 
but upon his country, resorting to violence 
in the first instance, then failing to falfil 
his understanding with France, and so per- 
mitting a second resort to violence to occur 
at Athens; and then being compelled 
France, who, I must say, has justly vin. 
dicated her offended dignity to undo what 
his armament had done, and to accept the 
Convention of London even after that of 
Athens had been carried, so far as time 
permitted, into full effect. 

But, Sir, it is not only with France that 
we have had to deal: what is the lesson 
that Count Nesselrode has read to us? 
The gentlemen of liberal politics, who have 
such favour to the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary, must surely, of all things, most 
desire, that England should not be hun- 
bled in the eyes of a foreign Power; they 
must surely also say, and I sympathise 
with them, ‘‘ If we are to receive public 
lessons upon our conduct, let us receive 
them from those who have from infaney 
drunk the milk and breathed the breath of 
freedom like ourselves.”’ Not such has 
been our fate under the unhappy auspices 
of the noble Lord. And now, Sir, | will 
read, at this late hour, and read, too, with- 
out apology. These grave and pregnant 
words of Count Nesselrode are words that 
may sting you while you hear them; but 
to them, at least, you will not listen, as 
you justly might to me, with indifference. 
On the 19th of February last, Count Nes- 
selrode thus writes to the noble Lord— 

“ The reception which may be given to our fe- 

presentations may have considerable influence on 
the nature of the relations we are henceforth to 
expect from England ; let me add, on the position 
towards all the Powers, great or small, whose 
coast exposes them to a sudden attack. It remains, 
indeed, to be seen whether Great Britain, abusing 
the advantages which are afforded her by her im- 
mense maritime superiority—” 
[Interruption from conversation among 
some hon. Members.| What, Sir, are 
there Gentlemen in this House who can 
pursue their idle chat, while words like 
these are sounding in their ears? If there 
are, I must tell them frankly, that I am 
little mortified at their withholding from 
myself the compliment of their attention. 
And now I will resume :— 

“« It remains, indeed, to be seen whether Great 
Britain, abusing the advantages which are afforded 
her by her immense maritime superiority, intends 
henceforward to pursue an isolated policy, without 
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carifig for those engagements which bind her to 
the other Cabinets ; whether she intends to detach 
herself from every obligation, as well as from all 
community of action, and to authorise each great 
Power, whenever it shall find occasion, to recog- 
rise towards the weak no other rule but its own 
vill; no other right but its own material force.” 

That is the lesson which has been read 
to you—which has been read to you justly 
—whieh has been read to you without re- 
ply; and this lesson, so read to you without 
reply, is a lesson from the mouth of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias. 

And now, Sir, what compensation have 
we for this? Why, we had the compen- 
sation of hearing a great speech from the 
noble Lord; and, Sir, I, for one, assure the 
House that, as far as it goes, I do not un- 
dervalue that compensation. I respect- 
fully assure the noble Lord, if he will per- 
mit me, that no man who sits in this House 
ean be more sensible of the masterly char- 
acter of that speech, alike remarkable as 
a physical and as an intellectual effort : no 
man, even of those who sit beside him, 
listened with keener admiration and de- 
light, while, from the dusk of one day un- 
tilthe dawn of the next, the noble Lord 
defended his policy, and through the live- 
long summer’s night the British House of 


Commons, crowded as it was, hung upon 
his lips. 

But in what remains, in the endeavours 
to canvass the noble Lord’s general con- 


duct, I must be brief. I will not at this 
time follow the noble Lord into the discus- 
sion of all those particular instances of his 
policy on which he dwelt in reply to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon, 
and which, I do not doubt, will be treated 
of by others who may follow me in the 
debate, and who are much more competent 
to discuss them. But there is plainly a 
great question of principle at issue between 
us, to which I cannot hesitate to advert. 
This is a matter in which mere words and 
mere definitions convey little meaning; but 
the idea which I have in my mind is that 
commonly expressed by the word non-inter- 
ference or non-intervention. Sucha word, 
apart from all ecavils as to exact definition, 
does convey a principle, a temper, a course 
of policy, which is practically understood 
and practically approved by the people of 
England. Sir, so strong is this House, 
with a strength founded both in its nature 
as a representative body and in its general 
conduct, that it can sometimes even afford 
to deviate alittle from the true line of ac- 
tion; its credit with the people may suffer 
some deduction, and yet remain in great 
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vigour. You may, I say, afford the loss, 
but certain I am that you will incur such 
a loss, if you pass any vote which shall 
seem to disparage that principle and po- 
liey which shall be calculated to impress 
the people with the belief that you are in- 
fected with a mania and an itch for man- 
aging the affairs of other nations, and that 
you are not contented with your own 
weighty and honourable charge. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last has put a 
question which I will answer. He says, if 
we are not satisfied with the rule of his 
noble Friend’s proceedings, what is the 
antagonistic principle which we advance ? 
I answer him in that one word to which I 
have referred: it is the principle of non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other 
countries. I subscribe to those declara- 
tions of general maxims that fell from him; 
everything depends upon the tone and spirit 
of the man who has to act upon them. 
They are in themselves but vague abstrac- 
tions: they acquire life, and weight, and 
vigour only as they take effect in adminis- 
trative acts. Greatly as I respect in ge- 
neral the courage, the energy, the un- 
doubted patriotism of the noble Lord, I 
accuse him of this, that his policy is marked 
and characterised by what I must call a 
spirit of interference. I hold that this is 
a fundamental fault: a fault not to be ex- 
cused. The noble Lord tells us, indeed, 
that he does not go abroad to propagate 
extreme opinions in other countries; and 
that I do not for a moment doubt. I do 
not doubt he has the feeling—which must, 
indeed, be the feeling of every English- 
man, and especially of every Secretary of 
State in England for Foreign Affairs— 
which has been the feeling, I am convinced, 
of the various distinguished persons who 
have held that office since the Peace—of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, of Mr. Canning, 
and of the Marquess of Londonderry like- 
wise; I mean a sincere desire that when a 
legitimate opportunity creates itself, and 
makes it our duty, in conformity with the 
principles of public law, to exercise a Bri- 
tish influence in the regulation of the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries, that influ- 
ence should be exercised in the spirit which 
we derive from our own free and stable 
form of government, and in the sense of 
extending to such countries, as far as they 
are able and desirous to receive them, in- 
stitutions akin to those of which we know 
from experience the inestimable blessings. 
Upon this there can be no difference of 
opinion among us; no man who sits here 
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ean be the friend of absolute power any 
more than of licence and disorder. There 
can be no difference upon the proposition 
that, considering how the nations of Eu- 
rope are associated together, and, in some 
sense, organised as a whole, such occasions 
will of necessity from time to time arise; 
but the difference among us arises upon 
this question: Are we, or are we not, to 
go abroad and make occasions for the pro- 
pagation even of the political opinions 
which we consider to be sound? I say we 
are not. I complain of the noble Lord 
that he is disposed to make these occa- 
sions : nay, he boasts that he makes them. 
He refers back to his early policy in Spain 
and Portugal, and he says it was to us a 
matter of very small moment whether. Por- 
tugal were ruled by Dom Miguel or Donna 
Maria; whether the Crown of Spain went 
to Don Carlos or to Donna Isabella; but 
then, he says, there were opportunities of 
propagating the political sentiments which 
we think sound, and therefore we did-what 
otherwise it might not have been wise to 
do. This doctrine, Sir, of the noble Lord 
is, I admit, a most alluring doctrine. We 


are soothed and pleased with denunciations | 
the most impartial alike of tyranny and of | 
anarchy; and assured, I doubt not with | 


truth, that the only part played by the 
noble Lord is that of the moderate refor- 
mer. Sir, I object to the propagandism 
even of moderate reform. In _ propor- 
tion as the representation is alluring, 
let us be on our guard. The noble 
Lord lays a snare for us, into which, 
as Englishmen, glorying in our country 
and its laws, we are but too likely to fall. 
We must remember that if we claim the 
right not only to accept, where they come 
spontaneously and by no act of ours, but 
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when you are in your own sphere, minding 
your own affairs. But when you think 
fit to go out of that sphere and to manage 
those of other: people for them, then do | 
think success throws much light upon the 
examination of the question whether your 
intervention was wise and just. Interfe. 
rence in foreign countries, Sir, according 
to my mind, should be rare, deliberate, 
decisive in character, and effectual for its 
end. Success will usually show that you 
saw your way, and that the means you 
used were adapted and adequate to their 
purpose. Such, if I read them aright, 
were the acts done by Mr. Canning in the 
nature of intervention: they were few, and 
they were effectual — effectual whether 
when, in his own noble language, he “called 
the new world into existence to redress the 
balance of the old,” or when, founding 
himself on the obligations of public law, 
he despatched the troops of England to 
prevent the march of a Spanish force into 
Portugal. Ido not find the same charac. 
| ter in the interventions of the noble Lord 
opposite. I cannot look upon all that has 
|taken place during the four years which 
are the subject-matter of this Motion, with- 
out seeing a rash desire, an habitual de- 
sire, of interference—a disposition to make 
'the occasions of it, and, that which will 
always follow, a disposition, in making 
| them, to look too slightly at the restraints 
| imposed by the letter and spirit of the law 
{of nations. I will confine myself to a 
| single illustration. We have heard from 
| the noble Lord what he has to say in vin- 
| dication of his offer, or at least of his 
| suggestion, of the Sicilian crown to the 
| Duke of Genoa. Could any dispassionate 
hearer conceive his defence to be a good 
‘one? He took eredit for this: that his 
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to create and to catch at, opportunities for | offer to recognise the title was contingent 
spreading in other countries the opinions} upon the Duke of Genoa’s obtaining posi- 
of our own meridian, we must allow to tive possession of the crown of Sicily. 
every other nation, every other Govern-| Sir, 1 never heard of any royalty, of any 
ment, a similar licence both of judgment) government except two: either one de jure, 
and of action. What is to be the result ? | or at the least one de facto. 1 cannot give 
That if in every country the name of Eng- | the noble Lord much credit for not having 
land is to be the symbol and the nucleus | recognised a title which, beyond all dis- 
of a party, the name of France, of Russia, ; pute, existed neither de jure nor de facto. 
or of Austria, may and will be the same. | Sir, I protest against these anticipations of 
And are you not, then, laying the founda-| occasion, on every ground both of policy 
tion of a system hostile to the real inter-! and of justice. The general doctrine 1s 
ests of freedom, and destructive of the | that we are not entitled to recognise a Go- 
peace of the world ? | vernment, far less to suggest one, until we 
Sir, we hear something in this debate |see it established, and have presumptive 
of success as not being the true test of the | evidence that it springs from a nation 
excellence of public measures. And God | source. If we move without that evidence, 
forbid that I should say it is their true test, | and broach some favourite scheme of our 


| 
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own, it becomes the sport and the shuttle-! insurgents, the choice of a particular head 
cock of circumstances, and we become so/or a particular form of government ? 

along with it. I am the more willing to Sir, I am well prepared, following the 
argue this principle in the instance of|example of other and more distinguished 
Naples, because the spirit of Neapolitan | men, to bear my share in the abuse which, 
institutions is so far removed from that of | I doubt not, may attend the part which we 
our own, that the prejudices of every one shall take on this occasion. I am pre- 
who hears me must be unfavourable; and pared to hear it said that we are espousing 
particularly must our sympathies be di- | the cause, as against England, of countries 
yerted from that Government, as respects | other than our own; that we cabal against 
the particular case of Sicily. The more | the noble Lord because he is the protector 
we may be tempted to sympathise with | of Englishmen domiciled abroad. Sir, I deny 
Sicily, the less we admire Neapolitan in- | that he has truly protected Englishmen by 
stitutions and usages of government, the | the course he has pursued. I hold that no 
more tenacious, as I contend, we should be | Minister in his place can really give to Eng- 
of our duty to do them full justice—the | lishmen resident in foreign lands either an 
more careful that we do not, because we | effectual or a permanent protection, except 
differ from them, impair in their case the! by a careful observance of the principles 
application of those great and sacred prin- | that have been consecrated by the univer- 
ciples that govern and harmonise the in- | sal assent of mankind for governing the 
tercourse between States, and from which | conduct of nation to nation. In vain do 
you never can depart, without producing | you talk to us of a knot of foreign conspi- 
mischiefs by the violation of the rule, a/rators: the only knot of foreign conspira- 


thousandfold greater than any benefit you | 
may promise yourself to achieve in the spe- 
cial instance. I say, therefore, that the 


noble Viscount, when he thus anticipated 
the dismemberment of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, pointing to that as likely to 


oceur which had not occurred, and which 
was not to occur, and in which he had no 
legitimate concern, did an act which breath- 
ed the spirit of hostility towards a friendly 
Power, an act at variance with duty, and 
an act ill adapted to advance the true in- 
terests of freedom in that or in any other 
country. And if, Sir, departing from the 
higher ground of duty and of justice, I 
must invoke considerations of prudence 
also, I say that we, the Parliament of this 
widely-extended empire, which has its in- 
numerable limbs dispersed through the 
wide world from one of its extremities to 
the other, are not in a condition to deal 
lightly with those laws which prohibit al- 
lied nations from seeking to compass the 
dismemberment of one another. We might 
conceive a case. We might suppose that 
in the insurrection of Canada a portion of 
the province might for a time have been in 
possession of the insurgents: what view 
should we have taken of the conduct of 
4 foreign Power which, while the contest 
was still doubtful, and before our gallant 
troops should have shown their inability to 
hold the soil they were defending for their 
sovereign and their country, had foreshown 
events as yet contingent, perhaps never to 

realised, and had presumed to indicate 
to the people, who were still no more than 


| bined opinion of civilised Europe. 





tors against the noble Lord, is the com- 
In vain 
you talk of the two kinds of revolutionists 
—the revolutionists who will have too much 
reform for the noble Lord’s taste, and the 
revolutionists who will have too little. 
These, he says, are the persons opposed 
to him and his moderate reforms, and all 
on grounds petty, paltry, narrow, and per- 
sonal; but under his description there will, 
I fear, be found to fall nearly every party 
in nearly every country of Christendom. 
Sir, great as is the influence and power 
of Britain, she cannot afford to follow, for 
any length of time, a self-isolating policy. 
It would be a contravention of the law of 
nature and of God, if it were possible for 
any single nation of Christendom to eman- 
cipate itself from the obligations which 
bind all other nations, and to arrogate, in 
the face of mankind, a position of peculiar 
privilege. And now I will grapple with 
the noble Lord on the ground which he se- 
lected for himself, in the most triumphant 
portion of his speech, by his reference to 
those emphatic words, Civis Romanus sum. 
He vaunted, amidst the cheers of his sup- 
porters, that under his administration an 
Englishman should be, throughout the 
world, what the citizen of Rome had been. 
What then, Sir, was a Roman citizen? He 
was the member of a privileged caste; he be- 
longed to a conquering race, to a nation that 
held allothers bound down by the strong arm 
of power. For him there was to be an excep- 
tional system of law; for him printiples 
were to be asserted, and by him rights were 
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to be enjoyed, that were denied to the rest 
of the world. Is such, then, the view of 
the noble Lord, as to the relation that is to 
subsist between England and other coun- 
tries? Does he make the claim for us, 
that we are to be uplifted upon a platform 
high above the standing-ground of all other 
nations? It is, indeed, too clear, not only 
from the expressions, but from the whole 


SCOMMONS} 


| 
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promote the peace and welfare of the 
world, 

Sir, the English people, whom we arg 
here to represent, are indeed a great and 
noble people; but it adds nothing to their 
greatness or their nobleness, that when we 
assemble in this place we should trumpet 
forth our virtues in elaborate panegyries, 
and designate those who may not be wholly 


spirit of the speech of the noble Viscount, | of our mind as a knot of foreign conspira. 


that too much of this notion is lurking in | tors. 


When, indeed, I heard the hon. and 


his mind; that he adopts in part that vain | learned Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
conception, that we, forsooth, have a mis-| field glorifying us, together with the rest 
sion to be the censors of vice and folly, of | of the people of this country, and announ- 


abuse and imperfection, among the other 
countries of the world; that we are to be 
the uniyersal schoolmasters; and that all 
those who hesitate to recognise our office, 
can be governed only by prejudice or per- 
sonal animosity, and should have the blind 
war of diplomacy forthwith declared against 
them. And certainly if the business of a 
Foreign Secretary properly were to carry 
on such diplomatic wars, all must admit 
that the noble Lord is a master in the dis- 
charge of his functions. What, Sir, ought 
a Foreign Secretary to be? Is he to be 
like some gallant knight at a tournament 
of old, pricking forth into the lists, armed 
at all points, confiding in his sinews and 
his skill, challenging all comers for the 
sake of honour, and having no other duty 
than to lay as many as possible of his ad- 
versaries sprawling in the dust? If such 
is the idea of a good Foreign Seeretary, I, 
for one, would vote to the noble Lord his 
present appointment for his life. But, Sir, 
I do not understand the duty of a Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to be of sucha 
character. I understand it to be his duty to 
conciliate peace with dignity. I think it 
to be the very first of all his duties studi- 
ously to observe, and to exalt in honour 
among mankind, that great code of prin- 
ciples which is termed the law of nations, 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield las found, indeed, to be very 
vague in their nature, and greatly depen- 
dent on the discretion of each particular 
country; but in which I find, on the con- 
trary, a great and noble monument of 
human wisdom, founded on the combined 
dictates of reason and experience—a pre- 
cious inheritance bequeathed to us by the 
generations that have gone before us, 
and a firm foundation on which we must 
take care to build whatever it may be our 
part to add to their acquisitions, if, in- 
deed, we wish to maintain and to conso- 
lidate the brotherhood of nations, and to 





cing that we soared in unapproachable 
greatness, and the like, I confess I felt 
that eulogies such as those savoured some- 
what of bombast ; and thought it much to 
the honour of this House that the praises 
thus vented seemed to fall so flat; that the 
cookery of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was evidently seasoned beyond the capacity 
and relish of our palates. It is this in. 
sular temper, and this self-glorifying ten. 
dency, which the policy of the noble Lord, 
and the doctrines of his supporters, tend 
so much to foment, and which has given 
to that policy the quarrelsome character 
that marks some of their speeches ; for, 
indeed, it seems as if there lay upon the 
noble Lord an absolute necessity for quar. 
relling. No doubt it makes a difference, 
what may be the institutions of one country 
or another. If he ean, he will quarrel 
with an absolute monarchy. If he cannot 
find an absolute monarchy for the purpose, 
he will quarrel with one which is limited. 
If he cannot find even that, yet, sooner 
than not quarrel at all, he will quarrel 
with a republic. He has lately shown us 
this in the case of France: he showed it 
once before in the case of America. The 
tenacious memory of the noble Lord 
reached back to transactions many years 
farther off than 1843: he referred to the 
foundation of the throne in Belgium, which 
was under Earl Grey’s Government, and 
had nothing to do with the present Motion; 
but I am sorry it should not have retained 
what happened to him in 1843 respecting 
the Ashburton treaty, when this House, by 
its vote upon that treaty, read him a lesson 
of which he seems not to have reaped the 
benefit. The House of Commons at that 
time had the good sense to take a dispas- 
sionate view of a question depending be- 
tween ourselves and a foreign country, 
and, rejecting the advice of the noble 
Lord, which must have led to a rupture 
between the two Powers, showed that 
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it had no fear even of being thought 
afraid. 

Sir, I say the policy of the noble Lord 
tends to encourage and confirm in us that 
which is our besetting fault and weakness, 
both as a nation and as individuals. Let 
an Englishman travel where he will as a 
private person, he is found in general to be 
upright, high-minded, brave, liberal, and 
true; but with all this, foreigners are too 
often sensible of something that galls them 
in his presence, and I apprehend it is be- 
eause he has too great a tendency to self- 
esteem—too little disposition to regard the 
feelings, the habits, and the ideas of others, 
Sir, 1 find this characteristic too plainly 
legible in the policy of the noble Lord. I 
doubt not that use will be made of our pre- 
sent debate to work upon this peculiar 
weakness of the English mind. The peo- 
ple will be told that those who oppose the 
Motion are governed by personal motives, 
have no regard for public principle, no en- 
larged ideas of national policy. You will 
take your case before a favourable jury, 
and you think to gain your verdict; but, 
Sir, let the House of Commons be warned 
—let it warn itself—against all illusions. 
There is in this case also a course of ap- 


peal. There is an appeal, such as the hon. 


and learned Member for Sheffield has 
made, from the one House of Parliament 
tothe other. There is a further appeal 
from this House of Parliament to the peo- 
ple of England; but, lastly, there is also 
an appeal from the people of England to 
the general sentiment of the civilised 
world; and I, for my part, am of opinion 
that England will stand shorn of a chief 
part of her glory and her pride if she shall 
be found to have separated herself, through 
the policy she pursues abroad, from the 
moral supports which the general and fixed 
convictions of mankind afford—if the day 
shall come in which she may continue to 
excite the wonder and the fear of other 
nations, but in which she shall have no 
part in their affection and their regard. 
No, Sir, let it not be so: let us recog- 
nise, and recognise with frankness, the 
equality of the weak with the strong; the 
principles of brotherhood among nations, 
and of their sacred independence. When 
we are asking for the maintenance of the 
rights which belong to our fellow-subjects 
resident in Greece, let us do as we would 
be done by, and let us pay all the respect 
to a feeble State, and to the infancy of 
free institutions, which we should desire 
and should exact from others towards their 
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maturity and their strength. Let us re- 
frain from all gratuitous and arbitrary 
meddling in the internal concerns of other 
States, even as we should resent the same 
interference if it were attempted to be 
practised towards ourselves. If the noble 
Lord has indeed acted on these principles, 
let the Government to which he belongs 
have your verdict in its favour; but if he 
has departed from them, as I contend, 
and as | humbly think and urge upon you 
that it has been too amply proved, then 
the House of Commons must not shrink 
from the performance of its duty, under 
whatever expectations of momentary oblo- 
quy or reproach, because we shall have 
done what is right; we shall enjoy the 
peace of our own consciences, and receive, 
whether a little sooner or a little later, the 
approval of the public voice, for having 
entered our solemn protest against a sys- 
tem of policy which we believe, nay, 
which we know, whatever may be its first 
aspect, must of necessity in its final re- 
sults be unfavourable even to the security 
of British subjects resident abroad, which 
it professes so much to study—unfavour- 
able to the dignity of the country, which 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber asserts that it preserves—and equally 
unfavourable to that other great and sa- 
cred object which also it suggests to our 
recollection, the maintenance of peace 
with the nations of the world. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: It is not to be sup- 
posed that I should have any hereditary 
antipathy to seeing a run made upon an 
individual Minister of a Whig Administra- 
tion, in order to destroy its whole exist- 
ence. I am not likely to feel any great 
reluctance at finding the remark of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Middlesex realised, 
that, ‘‘ after all there is an avenger;’’ but 
notwithstanding all my political predilee- 
tions, I do feel disgusted when I see, for 
the purpose of destoying an Administration, 
arun made upon an individual Minister, 
and, as of old, not the most ignoble amongst 
his Colleagues; not, I maintain, for any 
direlection of duty, but that the purposes 
of faction might be served, and because 
foreign whisperers have been at work. If I 
could pursue such a course, a course which 
I have execrated in times past, in similar 
circumstances, I should myself act like, be 
as bad as, a Whig; yet if I did, 1 might in 
my justification for inflicting another stab 
upon the noble Lord, say— 

“Te hoe volnere Pallas 
Immolat.” 
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There appears to be something very face- | has been an unceasing contention between 
tious in the way in which the First Lord| the principles of what he calls absolute 
of the Admiralty acted his part in the pre-| and responsible government. But, can 
sent transaction. When the noble Lord | this be a matter of surprise, if as their 
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at the head of the Foreign Office applied 
for a fleet to be sent to the Bay of Salamis, 
the right hon. Baronet no doubt selected 
such ships as he considered best adapted 


learned advocate has declared, the Minis. 
try is intimately connected with the prin. 
ciples of the revolution which broke out 
in 1789, and upon which it has continued 





for the service. Lovers are said to convey | to act, and is acting at the present day ? 
their sentiments to each other by the names | The revolution in this country affords no 
of flowers; and the right hon. Baronet | parallel, because the remarkable and es. 
seems to have been anxious to convey the | sential difference between us and France 
sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government | is this, that when we chose to alter our 
by the names of the ships; for we find he | institutions, we never insisted that other 
chose the Firebrand, the Dragon, the | nations should alter theirs also. When we 


Spitfire, the Tartarus, the Bulldog, the 
Spiteful, the Frolic, and the Vengeance. 
If the right hon. Baronet had been required 
to send a bouquet of fiowers to the King of 
Greece, he would have chosen the thistle, 
the stinging nettle, the nightshade, the 
crab, the prickly pear, and the gleditschia 
horrida. 

This question has been argued under 
the name of a policy. Now the policy of 
the country has been to protect English 
residents abroad; to vote against this 
policy, is to vote, that in no ease shall 
English residents abroad be protected by 
their own Government. When the oppo- 
nents of Ministers, therefore, place the 
question on this basis, they place it upon 
one which is perfectly fatal to them; and 
in talking of overthrowing the Government 
upon the ground of the noble Lord’s policy, 
and adopting a contrary policy, they make 
a declaration to the world that let the sub- 
jects of this country be treated as they 
may, the Foreign Minister must not pro- 
tect them. 

I now come to a question of greater im- 
portance. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who brought forward this question (whe- 
ther or not with the consent and approba- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, I cannot 


say), has traced the historical pedigree of | 


the Ministry back to the beginning of the 
French Revolution, and he has declared 


their policy now to be identical with that | 


which it was in 1789. It is clear that the 
Greek Government has been encouraged 
secretly by the Russians, from the very 
commencement of the setting up the king- 


dom of Greece, to resist our claims, and to ' 


look with hostility upon everything done 
by the British Government. There is no 
doubt of the fact; and the noble Lord who 


gave us a detailed account of the first es- | 


tablishment of Greece into a separate king- 
dom, has declared that from that day there 


| cut off our king’s head, we did not insist 
| that all other nations should cut off their 
| kings’ heads also. But the peculiar char. 
| acteristic of the revolution which broke 
out in 1789, is its spirit of propagandism, 
The character of nations, and of factions, 
| like that of indviduals, is inherited as well as 
|made: Fortes creantur fortibus, and the 
| eagle that feeds on carrion and blood, ean- 
| not generate the dove that loves peace, 
| What were the antecedents? Who were 
| the political fathers of the present Adminis- 
| tration? What is the character which 
| they inherit? They are the men who 
|patronised the French revolution, who 
apologised for the murder of the king, 
who palliated the rebellion in Ireland, who 
_justified the mutiny of our fleet at the 
| Nore, who participated in and abetted the 
| propagandist spirit of those republican 
times, and many of them were members 
of the Corresponding Society. The present 
Whigs cannot be expected to be more 
scrupulous than their fathers; yet, singu- 
larly enough, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man boasted of our final successes against 
Napoleon, whilst the Whigs had opposed 
iall the acts of the Government for the 
liberation of the Peninsula from the revo- 
lutionary armies of France, by the exertions 
of the Duke of Wellington, 

The necessary consequence of this was, 
that when the Whigs came into office, 
they were regarded with univeral distrust 
by every Power in Europe. For a time 
the wisdom of Earl Grey, who was well 
aware of this feeling towards them, by pro- 
ceeding with great caution, restored some 
measure of confidence to the established 
Governments; but soon they brought for- 
ward the Reform Bill, which annihilated 
the power of the Crown in this country; 
‘and from that time foreign Governments 
have looked naturally with suspicion to 
everything that emanates from this; and 
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then began to develop itself the propo- | the corinthian capital of the column, would soon 
niist spirit of their fathers, which pro- | begin to crumble; and fall they must, for they 
° ° tet ad are rotten at the core. 
osed to carry their reforming principles 
and practice into every country in Europe. I am at a loss to discover any difference 
The conduct of Her Majesty’s Government between these principles and those enun- 
with respect to Switzerland, does not seem | ciated by the noble Lord the other night 
to be correctly understood by the House; at the conclusion of his speech. I was 
nor has the right hon. Baronet the Member lately looking at a bed of red roses; many 
for Ripon accurately stated it, nor did the were of different shades, some deep red, 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary clearly and called the Black Prince, and some 
explain it. The fact is this: the old con- | quite light, and rejoicing in the name 
stitution of Switzerland was a confederacy , of the Maiden’s Blush. I am willing to 
of independent cantons; each was suffici-| conclude that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ent to itself, and its internal arrangements | are of the delicate tint of the maiden’s 
were not to be meddled with by the rest. blush; but still they are all red: some dar- 
This constitution was guaranteed by the|ker and some lighter, but all alike red; 


four Powers who were parties to the treaty 
of Vienna. Certain small cantons per- | 
mitted the establishment of the Jesuits; 
whilst other cantons admitted some of the | 
desperadoes who were labouring to revolu- | 
tionise all Europe. The majority of the 


cantons, not liking the Jesuits, called un- 
constitutionally on the minority to expel 
the Jesuits, an interference in which they 
were not justified, and accordingly the 
minority refused to obey, and claimed as- 
sistance from the contracting Powers who 
had guaranteed the preservation of the 


constitution. Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, however, were fully employed, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment took the part of the unconstitu- 
tional majority, which had raised an army 
under M. Ochsenbein to compel the sub- 
mission of the constitutional minority. Here 
then was an uncalled-for interference, and 
a siding with revolution for the mere love 
of revolution, for there was nothing what- 
ever to gain to ourselves. 

The present Ministry was founded on 
agitation originally, and is supported by 
agitation now; and it is impossible that a 
Government which is the creature of agita- 
tion at home, can be the promoters of peace 
abroad. Amongst the chief supporters of the 
Government are the Manchester School, 
the heads of which have openly declared the 
ultimate object that they have in view. 
The hon. Member for Manchester declared 
lately at a public meeting— 

“We live in an age of agitation. Iam one of 
those who greatly approve of this state of things, 
and rejoice at it. There is a party in this country 
rapidly moving onward towards a peaceable, wide, 
and enduring democracy. The glorious constitu- 
tion of Crown, Lords, and Commons, is in fact an 
imposture, which it is part of my duty to expose.” 
Another speaker of the same class said— 

“Tf the working classes will but join the middle 





classes in right good earnest, the upper classes, 


‘and I am totally unable to discover any 
difference between them and the red re- 


| publicans, save as one red rose differs from 


another. Whatever can be called princi- 
ple in the Manchester School, depends upon 
the price of cotton; whatever policy will 
extend cotton manufactures is good; what- 
ever will curtail them is bad. Under the 
present system the Queen is a perfect 
cipher ; and even the other night when the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
spoke of resigning the seals of office, he 
did not speak of resigning them into the 
hands of the Queen, as the person from 
whom he had received them, as the head 
and fountain of honour, but into the hands 
of Lord Stanley. The noble Lord stated 
last night that kings were slow to learn 
the lesson of submitting to their people. 
The whole object of the Government, both 
at home and abroad, was to put the sove- 
reigns under the people; and however laud- 
able this policy might appear in the eyes 
of those who adopted it, it is not surpris- 
ing that kings should object to it a little, 
especially at the commencement. Some 
of the friends of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government who are in the 
habit of speaking of him in terms of fami- 
liarity which I should not venture to use, 
tell us that there is no danger in the course 
which we are pursuing, because he is, as 
they say, such a “plucky little fellow,” 
that he has courage enough for anything, 
not only to take the command of the Chan- 
nel fleet, but even to couch Lord Lyndhurst. 
There is, however, in moral as in physical 
courage, such a thing as foolhardiness: I 
remember the late Lord Rivers saying, of 
some young men who were very courage- 
ous riders, to one who was praising their 
boldness, that they deserved no praise at 
all, for they had merely not sense enough 
to know their danger. We cannot say 
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that the noble Lord has not sense enough | the career of that foreign policy which we 


for anything he pleases to undertake; but I 
must say, in reference to the course he pur- 
sues with foreign nations, Sin in tanto om- 
nium metu solus non timet, eo magis re- 
fert me mihi atque vobis timere. 

We are told that this is to be a vote of 
confidence in the Ministers. I confess I 
do not know what meaning to affix to that 
word. I have confidence in every man, 
and in every animal, according to his or 
its nature. I have confidence in a tailor 
to make a coat, but I have no confidence 
in him to make a pair of shoes. I have a 
confidence amounting to a perfect convic- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Ministers will con- 
tinue to act in the way in which they ever 
have acted. I have confidence that the 
party now dominant in this country, which, 
as I have said before, is striving to destroy 
everything in order to establish democracy 
—that party which has avowed that it 
wishes to destroy the House of Lords, and 
will only tolerate the Queen so long as 
she is a respectable individual—I have 
confidence that this party, which in my 
opinion ought to be extirpated like rats, 
will continue to be the party to whom the 
Ministers will look for support. I have 
confidence that the Administration which 
was founded on agitation, which gave to 
Ireland the parting charge to ‘‘ Agitate, 
agitate, agitate !’’ will never be an Admin- 
istration to promote tranquillity abroad. 
It is absurd to suppose that we can adopt 
agitation as a political principle at home, 
and make tranquillity the principle of our 
transactions abroad. The principle of the 
Government from first to last has been to 
keep up a system of political agitation; 
and the Ministers are only the stormy pe- 
trels, the harbingers of universal Euro- 
pean convulsion. I have no doubt that 
they will so continue, and that nothing 
will stop them. But I deprecate any at- 
tempt to overturn the Government so long 
as the country is unconvinced of the delu- 
siveness of the path which we are pursu- 
ing—a path which I am convinced can lead 
but to one result, which is the involving 
of all the countries in Europe in one scene 
of universal bloodshed. It was the Re- 
form Bill which has produced the revolu- 
tion that at the time was denied, but of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who opened the debate, and the other 
panegyrists of it, now boast with so much 
ostentation—it was this revolution which 
has made the policy of the Government 
such as it now is, and which has opened 


|are now called upon to judge. But al. 
| though convinced of this, 1 will not con, 
| sent on this account to serve the purposes 
of a faction by inflicting a wound upon the 
present Administration, because I cannot 
forget that Lord Stanley and the right 
hon. Member for Ripon are as deeply re. 
|sponsible for that Reform Bill as any 
| others, and I will not consent to overthrow 
|one set of men merely to uphold another 
equally culpable with themselves. 
Mr. COCKBURN moved the adjoun- 
ment of the debate. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow, 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock. 


Shanhannaahaahaamed 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 28, 1850. 


Miyvtes.] Pusiic Birts.—2* Metropolitan In- 
terments; General Board of Heaith. 
3* Landlord and Tenant (Ireland); Public 
Houses (Scotland) ; Small Tenements Recovery 
(Ireland). 


OUTRAGE ON HER MAJESTY, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I think it but a respect and duty 
I owe to this House that, by way of infor. 
mation, I should allude to a circumstance 
which all your Lordships must most deeply 
deplore. My Lords, it has been my un- 
fortunate lot more than once before the 
occurrence of this, circumstance, to call the 
attention of the House to circumstances 
of a somewhat similar character. Unfor- 
tunately, I say, such has been my lot; but 
fortunately, in one respect, that on each oc- 
casion these circumstances have only tend- 
ed to exhibit in the strongest possible point 
of view the courage, the firmness, and the 
presence of mind of the Illustrious Indivi- 
dual who now sits upon the throne. And, 
my Lords, the occurrence of last night 
also furnished an opportunity for exhibit- 
ing on the part of Her Majesty’s subjects 
of all classes of society an unanimous, an 
enthusiastic, and indignant feeling of dis- 
gust at the perpetration of such an out- 
rage. That event, as I believe most of 
your Lordships know, consisted in the fol- 
lowing oceurrence :—Her Majesty was as- 
saulted by an individual whilst paying 4 
visit to her illustrious relative the Duke of 
Cambridge at his house, and at the point 
of leaving the court-yard of the house. 
Such, my Lords, was the outrage, the mo- 
tive of which has yet to be ascertained, 
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All I can now state to your Lordships is, 
that the individual charged with the offence 
js an individual who has moved in a re- 
spectable sphere of society, one who, I 
deeply grieve to say, has borne Her Ma- 
jesty’s commission, and who, moreover, is 
the son of a gentleman of considerable for- 
tune. I have said that it is impossible for 
me to state or to test the motives for such 
an odious and contemptible outrage. But 
that individual is now under arrest, and 
has been remanded for further examina- 
tion. It is not yet known what the parti- 
cular character of the offence he has com- 
mitted will be considered to be; and under 
these circumstances, my Lords, I do not 
feel myself called on to ask your Lordships 
to express any formal opinion on the sub- 
ject, satisfied as I am that in this House 
and out of it, without such formal expres- 
sion of opinion, there is in your Lordships’ 
hearts, and throughout the entire country, 
but one sentiment and one feeling with re- 
gard to the outrage which has been com- 
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who perpetrated this outrage is not in a 
state of mind in which he is responsible 
for his own actions. But, on the other 
hand, I trust that in the investigation of 
this question, such a conclusion will not be 
arrived at hastily. I trust the state of 
mind of the individual will be deliberately, 
distinctly, and calmly inquired into; but I 
trust that the conclusion will not be lightly 
come to, that the individual guilty of such 
an outrage is not in a state of mind in 
which he is responsible for his acts. A 
flighty disposition is not a sufficient vindi- 
cation for such an outrage; but I am afraid 
such a disposition of mind has been too 
readily adopted as a palliation and exeuse 
for outrages of this discription. As the 
case is probably before the tribunals of the 
country, I will not now make any further 
observations; and I will only say I am sure 
your Lordships and the whole country will 
concur with me in an universal feeling of 
execration at the attempt made, and will 
join in one feeling of congratulation that 





mitted. Having said thus much, I do not | Her Majesty, whose personal courage was 
think it necessary to trespass further on | manifested so clearly on this as on former 
your Lordships’ time. occasions, has sustained no serious injury. 
Lorv STANLEY: My Lords, if the | My Lords, at all events there is this rea- 
noble Marquess, in addition to the notice son for rejoicing in this case—that on the 
he has so properly taken of the outrage | occasion of this as upon any former out- 
committed yesterday, had felt it consistent | rage, it has called forth an universal and 
with his duty to move an address to Her , enthusiastic feeling of loyalty on the part 
Majesty on the subject, I am quite sure | of the people, which must serve to con- 
that every Member of your Lordships’ | vince Her Majesty that there is but one 
House would have subscribed that address, | feeling of devoted loyalty to the person of 
expressive of your devoted loyalty to the | Her Majesty, and but one feeling of indig- 
Throne, and expressive also, I will not say, | nation for the individual, whoever he may 
of congratulation at Her Majesty’s escape | be, who has ventured to perpetrate so das- 
from personal outrage, for it does not ap- | tardly an act. 
pear that Her Majesty was in danger—but| Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, I beg 
of indignation—at the mean, the dastardly, | to express my most hearty concurrence in 
the cowardly attack made upon the sacred | all the remarks which have fallen from the 
person of Her Majesty. If such an ad-| noble Marquess and the noble Lord who 
dress had been proposed, I feel confident it | followed him, on this most despicable as 
would have met with an immediate and an well as dastardly attempt on the person of 
universal response from your Lordships, | Her Majesty; and I hope that in the inves- 
and I am quite sure the sentiments de- | tigation of this dastardly and atrocious case 
livered by the noble Marquess will meet an both Judge and jury will not give way to 
universal echo throughout the country. | the tendency which has on more than one 
My Lords, on former occasions there have | occasion been exhibited, not to hold per- 
been outrages more serious attempted | sons responsible for their criminal acts. 
against the person of Her Majesty; but I 
never remember one which struck me as at | CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL, 
once so disgusting—so degrading—so das-| Lorn BROUGHAM rose to state the 
tardly—so brutal—so unmanly, as that | course he proposed to pursue with regard 
attempted last night. I can only trust! to this Bill. Unfortunately the Criminal 
and hope—I believe it impossible to be Law Commission had been suffered to ex- 
otherwise—I will not believe it can be) pire, and it would therefore be necessary 
otherwise—that the unhappy individual | to issue a new commission, and to take 
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proper means for carrying it out. The re- | 
visal for the second time of the digest of | 
criminal procedure had been a work of im- | 
mense labour, and had been admirably exe- | 
cuted by the able hands to which it had | 
been entrusted. The whole of the criminal 
law amendments had been carefully ex- 
amined, and were now lying on their Lord- 
ships’ table. He would now state gene- | 
rally what had been done. Between 

80,0007. and 90,000/. of the public money 

had been expended since about fourteen 

years ago in the proceedings consequent 

upon the appointment of the Criminal 

Law Commission. Now he (Lord Broug- | 
ham) would not deny that 2,000/. or 3,000/. , 
more would be required to finish them. 
But as nothing was more foolish than to, 
throw good money after bad, so there was | 
nothing more foolish than, after having 
paid away a large sum of money, to lose , 
it by not spending a trifling sum more; and 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 
Eart GREY moved that the Report of 
the Amendments be now received, 
Lorv MONTEAGLE could not allay 
the occasion to pass without congratulating 
their Lordships on the changes and amend- 


_ments which his noble Friend the Seere. 


tary of State for the Colonies had given 
notice of introducing into the Bill. One of 
the principal suggestions which had been 
made on a former occasion, and only nega. 
tived by a majority of two votes, was the 
introduction of two chambers, rather than 
the constitution of a single chamber. Now, 
he would say that the proceeding in rela. 


‘tion to the Bill, afforded a strong illustra. 


tion of the benefit arising from having two 
chambers; for he took upon himself to say 


‘that the Bill, which was likely to be re- 


ferred back to the House of Commons, was 
no longer the Bill which their Lordships 


therefore, in order to complete the work had to discuss on the second reading. In 
a had been a by the aman — so rg ee —, the oo = 
which was now expired, 1t wou e neces- | quite different. in the first place, his noble 
sary that a new commission should be is- | Friend had made a very important conces- 
sued. The noble Lord then alluded to a! sion, which had to a very important extent 
report which had been circulated of a most | altered the Bill. He had altered the elec- 
absurd and groundless nature, namely, that | tive franchise which the House of Com- 
the digest of the criminal law was not the | mons proposed; and it was not unworthy 
result of the labours of the Commissioners, | of especial notice that the decision in fa- 
who were said to have abdicated their | vour of public and popular rights had been 
functions, and to have entrusted them to | obtained in that House, rather than in the 
their secretary, Mr. Lonsdale. He (Lord | House which was naturally supposed to be 
Brougham) admitted that the Commis-| the guardian of the rights and interests of 
sioners had received the most valuable as-| the people. The franchise had been al- 
sistance from their secretary; but he was| tered by being diminished in amount to 
able to give, on the testimony of all the} one-half. His noble Friend had also in- 
Commissioners except Mr. Starkie, who| troduced a new class of voters, and had 
was unfortunately deceased, the most posi-| admitted freeholders and licencees to the 
tive and peremptory contradiction to that | privilege of the franchise. He also gave 
report. He was indeed astonished at the | to the new legislative assemblies the power 
boldness of those who had spread the re- | of dealing with their own constitution. He 
port, and at the weakness of others in be-| (Lord Monteagle) would submit to his 
lieving that men of such high standing, | noble Friend whether it would not be de- 
ability, and character, would put their | sirable to confine the powers of amending 
names to the work of another. The labours | the constitution to an Assembly formed 
of these gentlemen had had the most pre- | under the new franchise. It was admitted, 
cious effect of giving us a criminal law | that under the preeent franchise, the best 
digest, to which they had added a digest | and most respectable members of the com- 
of criminal proceedings. He hoped that | munity were excluded, and he therefore 
he would live to see the accomplishment of | thought it would be a more fair and pru- 
that very important work, and that we | dent mode of proceeding to limit the power 
should not be found to have thrown away | of altering the constitution to an a 
so much money for nothing. Instead of | created under the improved franchise. He 
moving that the House be now put into | had had communications from Australia on 
Committee, he should move that the Order | the subject, and from the public prints he 
of the Day be discharged. perceived that there were meetings at which 

Order of the Day read and discharged. | resolutions were passed, bearing on this 
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very subject. In discussing the question 
of adouble chamber, there was no practical 
difference of opinion between himself and 
hisnoble Friend; but his noble Friend had 
stated that he was extremely unwilling to 
force anything on an unwilling people, and 
he considered that the Australian Colonies 
had declared themselves adverse to a double 
chamber. It had been suggested that the 
Colonies had not expressed so decided an 
opinion, and that their real feelings were 
favourable to a double chamber. Now, he 
(Lord Monteagle) had recently received 
accounts from the Colonies, by which it 
appeared that meetings had been held and 
resolutions passed in favour of a double 
chamber. One of the resolutions stated 
that the colonists were most anxious ‘‘ that 
the colony should have a form of govern- 
ment in which all classes of the people 
should be equally represented;’’ and then 
it went on to say, ‘‘and which shall re- 
semble the British constitution as closely 
as possible.” The colonists had, there- 
fore, clearly intimated their desire for a 
double chamber in the resolutions he re- 
ferred to. He (Lord Monteagle) could not 
refrain from complaining that every reso- 
lution from the Colonies that told in favour 
of this measure was laid on the table of 
their Lordships’ House with marvellous 
rapidity after its receipt, whilst those 
which made against the Bill were long 
delayed, or were not forthcoming at all. 
In conclusion, he had to say that he felt 
it was a matter of first necessity with 
respect to the future government of those 
Colonies, that a matter so essential as the 
formation of a new constitution should be 
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in its favour were laid on the table imme- 
diately, he (Earl Grey) begged to remind 
the noble Lord that great part of his (the 
noble Lord’s) speech was grounded on de- 
spatches which were laid on the table on 
the very day or the day after they were re- 
ceived by the Government, and that some 
of the information which he possessed, and 
which was most favourable to the Bill, he 
only possessed through the medium of the 
newspapers. Lis noble Friend (Lord Mont- 
eagle) said this Bill was a striking illus- 
tration of the advantages of a double cham- 
ber, and that the amendments it had un- 
dergone proved how great was the advan- 
tage of having two opportunities of dis- 
cussing measures of importance. He (Earl 
Grey) certainly never denied there were 
very great advantages in having two 
branches of the Legislature. He thought, 
however, those advantages did not exist in 
the same degree in the colonies as they did 
at home; he thought that those advan- 
tages were to be attained in the colonies 
by other means, and especially by the 
power which the Governor had of return- 
ing resolutions passed by the Legislature 
for their reconsideration, instead of their 
being negatived by the Crown in this 
country. He did not think this Bill form- 
ed such a very special illustration as the 
noble Lord said it did. In the first place, 
there was the omission of the clauses re- 
garding the federal assembly. Why were 
they omitted? Not because there was 
any change of feeling in the Government 
respecting them, but simply on the ground 
that on looking into those clauses, it cer- 
tainly did appear to them that there were 
many defects in the machinery which 


Government Bill. 





discussed deliberately, and decided upon 
by the men who had been assembled and | would have prevented them coming into 
returned by the improved constituency. | practical operation; and he believed, as the 
Unless that was so, that new constitution | clauses stood, they would have been a 


would give no satisfaction; and he entreat- | dead letter. The real object of the omis- 


ed their Lordships not to give to an assem- | sion, therefore, was merely to strike out 
bly returned by an inferior constituency the | clauses which as they stood would have 


Privilege of forming that new constitu- 
tion. 

Ear. GREY said, te had only been 
put in possession of the resolutions referred 
to by the noble Lord who last addressed 
their Lordships by having seen them in the 
public journals; and he believed those re- 
solutions were not passed at a meeting of 
any very great importance, or passed by 
any very large number of the colonists. 
With respect to the charge made by the 
noble Lord, that resolutions made against 
this Bill had not come to hand in time, and 
that, on the other hand, papers that made 


' been inoperative. 


There was a change 
proposed by his noble Friend (Lord Lyttel- 
ton), and he (Earl Grey) acknowledged 
that that change was an improvement. If 
the Bill had passed in its original shape, 
the only effect would have been to defer 
for one or two years, probably, that reduc- 
tion of the franchise which was now taking 
place. The alteration had no other object 
but the hastening the period of that reduc- 
tion. With that single exception the Bill 

| was essentially the same as when it was 

(first introduced into Parliament, and out of 
that fiery ordeal it had come unscathed 
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and undamaged in all its material parts. 
With respect to the separation of the colony 
of Victoria, that would take effect from the 
issuing of the writs, and the legislature 
would come into operation under the new 
franchise. The noble Lord had suggested 
that the Bill should be reprinted before it 
was read a third time. It was his (Earl 
Grey’s) intention to have that done. He 
thought that that was called for in the case 
of a measure of such importance, and he 
proposed to have the Bill reprinted, in 
order to give their Lordships time to con- 
sider those alterations before the third read- 
ing of the Bill, which he proposed to take 
that day week. With those observations 
he proposed that the report should now be 
received, and that those various Amend- 
ments should now be introduced. 


The Eart of ST. GERMANS rose to 
suggest that the law officers of the Crown 
in the Colonies ought to be provided for on 
the same footing as the Judges, so far as 
regarded their salaries. They should not 
be exposed to caprice or any other influ- 
ence; and, in his opinion, the Attorney 
and Solicitor General and Crown Solicitor 
ought not to have their salaries reduced 
without obtaining a provision similar to the 
compensation awarded to Judges. 


Eart GREY said, the Amendment of 
his noble Friend applied not only to the 
existing Judges, but to all Judges in after 
time. It laid down a general principle, 
which was not equally applicable to the law 
officers. With regard to the existing law 
officers, he (Earl Grey) could draw no dis- 
tinction between their case and that of 
other persons, and to reduce their salaries 
would be an act of extreme cruelty and op- 
pression. Those salaries would not be pro- 
vided for annually; they would be in the 
nature of salaries charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund in this country, and they could 
be reduced only by an act of the whole 
Legislature, to which the Crown was a 
party. With regard to the holders of 
existing offices, he held it to be a principle, 
which he hoped no other Secretary of State 
would depart from, that their salaries 
should not be reduced without making 
adequate compensation to persons now 
holding those offices. 


On Question, Resolved in the Afirmative. 


Amendments reported accordingly; fur- 
ther Amendments made. 


louse adjourned to Monday nest. 


mene 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 28, 1850. 


OUTRAGE ON HER MAJESTY, 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: In rising, Sir, to 
move that the House, at rising, do adjourn 
till Monday next, I think it right to 
make the House aware of an occurrence 
which I cannot speak of without the great. 
est regret. Her Majesty, yesterday, went 
to pay a visit to her uncle the Duke of 
Cambridge, and was returning in her car. 
riage, and had just left the house of the 
Duke of Cambridge, when a person with 
a stick aimed a blow at Her Majesty, and 
struck her in the temple, causing Her 
Majesty to fall back in the carriage. Her 
Majesty soon recovered, and was enabled 
to return directly to Buckingham Palace, 
I had the honour of seeing Her Majesty 
a short time afterwards, and it is hardly 
necessary to inform the House that Her 
Majesty acted on this occasion with her 
usual fortitude and courage. I am very 
sorry to be obliged to add, that the person 
who made this brutal attack was a person 
in the dress of a gentleman, and who has 
held a commission in the Army. What- 
ever may be the legal character of the 
crime he has committed, of course it is 
my duty at present to abstain from speak- 
ing of it; and I am sure the feeling 
that was manifested last night of loyalty 
and attachment to Her Majesty will be 
universal throughout this country, and 
that our prayers will be all the more fer- 
vent for Her Majesty’s safety, and that 
Her Majesty may enjoy a long life, and 
continue to act for the benefit of Her 
people. 


THE EXPOSITION OF 1851 IN HYDE 
PARK. 

Sm Dz L. EVANS felt himself called 
upon, in the discharge of his duty to his 
constituents, to take advantage of the 
Motion for the adjournment of the House 
to say a few words in support of the peti- 
tion which had been presented by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Middlesex with 
reference to the proposed erection in Hyde 
Park. He should be sorry if it was sup- 
posed for one moment that he wished to 
throw any obstacle in the way of the ex- 
position that was intended to take place. 
On the contrary, he regarded it as a con- 
ception which reflected the highest honour 
on the illustrious Personage with whom it 
originated; but he thought some other 
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Jocality than Hyde Park would require to 
be selected if it was desired to conciliate 
the public feeling in its favour. There 
was strong excitement on the subject ; 
and he felt himself called upon, from a 
regard to the interests of his constituents, 
to submit to the noble Lord that there 
was another locality equally convenient 
with Hyde Park, and one which the pub- 
lie would far more desire to see selected. 
He referred to Battersea-fields, a mile and 
a half from Hyde Park, where by Act of 
Parliament the Woods and Forests had 

er to construct a bridge, if found ne- 
cessary for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic, and to form a park. This loeality 
would admirably suit the purposes of the 
exhibition ; and if it was arranged to take 
place there it would materially contribute 
to the formation of the new park, which 
he thought had been too long delayed. 
There was the strongest objection through- 
out the metropolis to the erection of build- 
ings in Hyde Park, which was generally 
admitted to be one of the finest in the 
world. Such objections could not apply to 
Battersea, with respect to which he believed 
the hon. Member for East Surrey was able to 
ive some useful information to the House. 


Mr. HERRIES did not rise to speak 
on the subject referred to by the hon. and 


gallant Member for Westminster, In the 
remarks which he had just made, he had 
talled the attention of the House away 
from a subject still more important, intro- 
duced to their notice feelingly and appro- 
priately by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. When the noble Lord 
concluded, he (Mr. Herries) was under the 
impression that his Lordship was going to 
propose an address to Her Majesty ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the House on 
the subject to which he had alluded. He 
had no doubt that the noble Lord was 
governed by precedent in the course he 
pursued: but at the same time he (Mr. 
Herries) could not refrain from stating 
that if it was the noble Lord’s intention 
to carry to the foot of the Throne an ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the House 
upon the shameful attack made upon Her 
Majesty’s person, he would be most cordi- 
ally responded to. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL, in reply to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, had 
to state that he had fully considered this 
subject. On the last occasion on which 
an attack was made upon Her Majesty, it 
was thought better not to present any 
address to Her Majesty, as it would only 
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have given to the circumstance an import- 
ance which it was not desirable to impart 
to it, and he thought the same course 
should be taken now. If he had been 
disposed to move an address, he certainly 
should have felt perfectly sure of the en- 
tire concurrence of the House. 

Sir R. H. Inetis and Mr. Hume rose 
together. The hon. Member for Montrose 
at length resumed his seat. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he apprehend- 
ed the Speaker had done him the honour 
to call upon him last. The hon. Member 
for Montrose might have been called upon 
by the Speaker every hour of every day 
in the Session, but that did not give him 
a vested interest in the ear of the House, 
seeing he (Sir R. Inglis) had been called 
upon last, and therefore, according to all 
the rules of the House, he was in posses- 
sion. He did not rise to speak on the 
subject, even of an address to Her Ma- 
jesty, which had been alluded to, nor on 
the subject of the proposed building in 
Hyde Park, which he thought was most 
inopportunely introduced by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster. But he 
wished to say that when that hon. and 
gallant Member rose after the noble Lord, 
his impression was, that he did so for the 
purpose of expressing in the name of the 
Army his sentiments with reference to what 
had occurred—that he rose to express his 
regret and surprise that one who had had 
the honour of bearing Her Majesty’s com- 
mission should have committed an outrage 
so cowardly as to strike a woman, that 
woman a mother, and a mother in the 
presence of her children, and that that 
mother should be the Queen of England. 
He believed that in the bosom of every 
soldier, and, he hoped, in that of every 
civilian, there was the deepest feeling of 
shame and indignation at the commission 
of this outrage ; and it was simply for the 
purpose of expressing what he believed to 
be the universal feeling of the House on the 
subject, that he had risen to address them. 

Sir De L. EVANS did not think he 
had deserved the attack of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, for he 
did not utter one word on the subject of 
Hyde Park until the Speaker put the 
question after the noble Lord sat down. 
With regard to the attack upon Her Ma- 
jesty having been committed by a soldier, 
he did not believe that statement to be 
correct—he could not for a moment believe 
that the person could be a soldier. 

Mr. HUME considered that the obser- 
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vations of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford were not called for. It 
had been his (Mr. Hume’s) intention, if 
the hon. Baronet had not interposed, te 
have stated that he did not think there 
was any necessity for an address to the 
Throne on this occasion. He was con- 
fident that only one feeling of indignation 
would be felt from one end of the country 
to the other on the subject, and that an 
address from that House would only be 
annoying to Her Majesty. It would be 
well if the hon. Baronet would be a little 
more judicious, and a little more charita- 
ble in his feelings to others, and allow 
other people to have their opinions, al- 
though they might differ from his own. 
But the hon. Baronet would seem to mono- 
olise all the spirit of loyalty to himself. 
“Oh, oh!”*] The House must allow 
him (Mr. Hume) to think so. With re- 
spect to the exhibition, no man was more 
anxious that it should succeed than he was. 
But what he wished the Government to 
consider was not so much the situation in 
which the building was proposed to be 
erected, as the manner in which the build- 
ing was to be constructed. Instead of its 
being formed of solid walls and made a 
structure which would create alarm to 
everybody in the neighbourhood that it 
was intended to be a permanent building, 
he would propose that the erection should 
be a temporary building of wood and iron, 
and which there would be no difficulty in 
removing again. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, with regard 
to the apprehension felt as to this building 
being intended to be a permanent building, 
he could assure his hon. Friend that there 
was no such intention. On the contrary, 
it was expressly stipulated in the contract 
for the construction of the building, that 
the whole should be carried away immedi- 
ately after the exhibition. 
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Mr. B. OSBORNE could not consent to 
withhold his judgment, or avoid speakin 
the opinions of his constituents on this 
subject. It was a pity the trees were eut 
down until the Commissioners had met, 
At least some public intimation ought to 
have been given before the trees were de. 
stroyed. As it was, they were cut down 
during the night. They were marked and 
cut down, just at daylight, before any one 
| had any suspicion of the thing being about 
| to be done. But the main question was as 
to the propriety of erecting so enormous a 
building in the park at all. Was the 
House aware of the nature of the building? 
The dome was to be as high as the Monument, 
and twice the diameter of St. Paul’s. The 
walls that were to support the building 
were to be 60 feet high and 12 feet thick. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
all this was to be carried away in a few 
months after the exhibition was over, 
After the experience he (Mr. Osborne) had 
had of an architect’s promises, it would be 
difficult to make him believe that a build. 
ing of such a magnitude would be removed 
in six months. He hoped, therefore, that 
the House would, in the first place, ex- 
press a strong opinion against the building 
being erected in Hyde Park at all, but 
that, if it were to be erected there, then that 
it should only be constructed of wood and 
iron. 

Mr.GLADSTONE would just remind 
hon. Gentlemen that if there was to bea 
dome as high as the Monument, and twice 
the diameter of St. Paul’s, there was no 
reasonable apprehension that the building 
would be erected before Monday next. 
The trees were irrecoverably gone, and 
the dome was yet to be built ; he there- 
fore hoped hon. Gentlemen would not pro- 
ceed with the discussion any further, but 





| allow the more important business of the 


He thought 


to Hyde Park or any other place being | that course would be more decorous, and 
selected as the site of the building, hej he was sure it would conduce more to the 


would request the House to allow him to 
defer the expression of any opinion upon 
that subject until Monday. It was the 
intention of the Commissioners to meet to- 
morrow, for the express purpose of con- 
sidering the whole question. He was not 
authorised to hold out to the House that 
the Commissioners would recommend that 
the site should be changed; but this he 
could state, that the whole question would 
be fully and fairly considered. He there- 
fore hoped the House would withhold its 
judgment till Monday. 


| satisfactory settlement of the question. 


Mr. ROEBUCK knew as well as the 


right hon. Gentleman that the dome could 
not be erected between this and Monday, 
but what he was anxious to ask the Go- 
vernment was, that no determination should 
take place To-morrow that should be final 
| and conclusive before the House had dis- 


cussed the question on Monday, It was 
that which he was alarmed at. He was 
afraid that on Monday the Ilouse might 
be told that the Commissioners had dis- 
cussed the question, and, after having 
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fully considered it, had come to the con- 
clusion that the building must be erected 
in Hyde Park, and therefore any further 
discussion of the subject by that House 
was wholly unnecessary. That was what 
he was anxious to guard against. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he had given 
notice of a question as to the legality of 
cutting down the trees, and which he should 
put on Monday to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and at the same time 
take the opportunity of expressing his 
opinion with regard to the exhibition, and 
also with regard to the site. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
should be in his place on Monday next, 
and would answer the question of the hon. 
and gallant Colonel. 

Lorpv J. MANNERS asked whether the 
terms of the contract with the architect 
would make it compulsory on him to re- 
move the building after the exhibition, or 
whether a discretionary power would be 
retained by the Commissioners for con- 
tinuing the building, if they should think 
it necessary to do so ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had not had the 
opportunity of considering the terms of the 
contract, but on Monday next he would 
answer the question of the noble Lord. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that no sub- 
ject had undergone more consideration 
than this on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, after discussing the sub- 
ject with the Commissioners, they came to 
an opinion that the best situation for the 
intended exhibition was Hyde Park ; and 
in pursuance of that opinion they recom- 
mended Her Majesty to grant the site of 
Hyde Park for the building ; but nothing 
further would be done on the subject be- 
fore Monday, when the question would be 
again before the House; and he was not 
aware that anything had been so finally 
determined on that it could not be altered. 

Subject dropped. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—FOREIGN POLICY 
~ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH NIGHT), 

Mr. COCKBURN said: I think, Sir, 
a8 I was personally and pointedly alluded 
to in the course of the debate last night by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford, that the House 
will not consider me presumptuous if I tres- 
pass for a short time upon its patience. I 
am anxious, Sir, in the first place, if the 
House will indulge me for a moment, to 
set myself right with that right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was pleased, in the course of 
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his observations to the House last night, 
to say that I had ‘‘ sneered” at him. Now, 
I beg to assure the right hon. Gentleman 
and the House, that nothing on earth was 
further from my wishes or intentions than 
to show him the slightest disrespect or 
discourtesy. The right hon. Gentleman, 
with his accustomed talent, threw down the 
gauntlet on the floor of this House, and 
challenged a reply from any hon. Member 
to the facts which he stated, or to the prin- 
ciples of law which he then enunciated. I 
felt, Sir, at the time, as truly and as fully 
convinced as | ever was of anything in my 
life, that the right hon. Gentleman’s facts 
were totally inaccurate, and that his law 
was utterly untenable. I ventured, there- 
fore, to accept the challenge which he so 
threw out, and I meant by my cheer on 
that occasion—a mode which | believe to 
be a perfectly Parliamentary one of express- 
ing that sentiment—to say that I was ready 
and anxious to accept the challenge of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I am now pre- 
pared to answer him, although I am fully 
conscious of the vast difference of ability 
and disparity of power which exists be- 
tween us; for the right hon. Gentleman, 
from his position, his high character, and, 
above all, his great abilities, is entitled to 
be treated with the utmost respect by every 
Member of this House. Having thus put 
myself right with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I must take the liberty of saying this, 
that in all my experience I never heard 
such a series of misrepresentations and mis- 
statements as those which were made by 
the hon. Gentleman—[ Loud cheers, and 
cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh! ”’}—and I will undertake 
to prove this assertion, step by step, and 
position by position—if the House will grant 
me its indulgence and forbearance. I feel, 
however, the great difficulty in which I am 
placed in entering upon this debate. If I 
go into the details of the case for the 
purpose of showing the fallacies, both in 
the statements and arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I shall be told, by and by, 
—because I have the misfortune of belong- 
ing to a legal profession—that it was a 
nist prius mode of conducting my argu- 
ment. I think, however, that the manner 
in which the discussion of this subject has 
been conducted both in this House and in 
another place, has given us abundant evi- 
dence that it is not those only who practise 
in Westminster Hall, who are possessed of 
the power of arguing in nisi prius fashion. 
For of all the pettifogging proceedings 
which I have ever known during my experi- 
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ence, this is the worst. It was so com- 
menced elsewhere, and in the same spirit it 
has been conducted here. If hon. Gentle- 
men choose to introduce this subject to 
Parliament, and make a grave accusation 
against Her Majesty’s Government, and 
then conduct it not upon the great princi- 
ples of national policy and national honour, 
but by raising questions of minute details 
and technicalities, by grossly perverting 
facts and distorting evidence, and by an 
utter misrepresentation of what were the 
true principles that ought to govern this 
case, let them not be astonished if those 
who belong to the legal profession, whose 
habits are to criticise and investigate with 
logical strictness every species of evidence 
-——to minutely analyse facts, as well as 
study the broad principles of municipal and 
national law—stung to the quick by the 
manifest injustice of this proceeding, should 
rush into the discussion; and, above all, 
let not the charge come from them that 
the men having those acquirements are 
treating the subject in a nisi prius spirit. I 
am now speaking for the interest of my pro- 
fession; and I must say that I never heard 
an observation more ungracious, or made 
in worse taste, than that which fell from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon (Sir J. Graham), following as it did 
the admirable speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford; 
than which a more masterly analysis of 
facts, and a more convincing speech, in 
point of argument and of law, I never 
heard. It certainly never was surpassed 
in this House, or in any other place. It al- 
together demolished the whole case brought 
against the Government in all that respect- 
ed Greece. And yet the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, because he found he was unable to 
grapple with the arguments of my hon. 
and learned Friend, nor even tried to do 
it, said, ‘‘ Oh, it is not fair to deal with 
this great question upon such narrow 
ground, or with reference to the case of 
Greece alone—it is all founded upon blue 
books—a pack of rubbish—mere nisi prius 
—let us come to that which is the great 
issue to be decided by the House—the fo- 
reign policy of the Government.” Now, 
that certainly strikes me as being a very 
odd position for the right hon. Baronet to 
take, when it is considered that the verdict 
which has been passed by the other House 
of Parliament against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and in consequence of which 
verdict they are required to resign office, 
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the general foreign policy of the Govern. 
ment, but exclusively and distinctly upon 
the line of conduct pursued by them in 
respect to Greece. The right hon. Ba. 
ronet then went into the whole of the 
foreign policy of the country, leaving 
out of view the whole of the Greek case, 
The right hon. Baronet was followed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire, and he followed exactly 
in the same track, threw the Greek ques- 
tion overboard, and took his stand upon 
the foreign policy of the Government. 
Then came the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
whom, I suppose, we are now to consider 
as the representative of Lord Stanley in 
this House — ‘‘ Gladstone vice Disraeli 
am I to say, resigned or superseded?” 
There are, therefore, two cases before 
the House: the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon and the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire come for- 
ward and take up the question of the 
whole foreign policy of the Government; 
while the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, arguing 
his case upon the nisi prius style, takes 
his stand upon the Greck question only. 
Which of these two different positions is 
the House to consider? Is it that of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, 
or that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford ? 
It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me. Iam prepared to go into both. But 
I must say this, that I do not think, if 
you sever in your cases for the prosecution 
—if the hon. Gentlemen will allow me to 
use so technical a phrase—and shift the 
ground of your accusation from one point 
to the other, I claim as aright that we may 
be fairly heard upon both. And do not 
tell us when we meet you on the Greek case, 
that it is all mere nisi prius, but allow us 
to show you what the facts are, and 
what the nature of your arguments, and I 
will undertake to say that we will demol- 
ish your whole case, nor leave you a leg 
to stand upon. Sir, the case is thus, 
divided into two parts: the interference 
of the Government in Greece, and the po- 
licy of the Government with respect to the 
rest of Europe. Now, as I am following the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford in the debate, I must 
first deal with his case. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have, it appears, interfered in the 
affairs of Greece for the purpose of redress 
ing certain wrongs sustained by the sub- 
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jeets of this empire; and the point in dis- | they adopted this principle, but it was at a 
ute is, whether they were justified in the | period in their history when they had to 
course which they took upon that occasion. | Signe their battles for empire with other 
Now, as it is impossible to dispute that | States upon almost equal terms, that they 
in this instance the subjects of Her Ma- | invariably asserted that first right and 
jesty have sustained wrong—a fact which | duty of a State to protect its citizens, and 
no one has attempted to deny—they were | to obtain redress for their wrongs, when 
most unquestionably entitled to redress | they sustained any at the hands of other 
from the Government of the country in| States. That course, I take it, was not 
which they happened to be at the time | unknown to this country either in one of 
they sustained such wrong; but if the laws the most glorious periods of its history. 
of that country where these wrongs were | What is it that, in spite of all the dark 
perpetrated, afforded no means of redress, | shades that rest upon his character, has 
they became unquestionably entitled to re- | made the memory of Cromwell illustrious? 
dress from the Government of that country, | What, but that he would suffer no Eng- 
and if the Government would not redress | lishman to be injured by any State or 
those wrongs, it was not only the right | Potentate, no matter how great? But, 
but the bounden duty of the Government | after all, can the proposition be denied 
of this country to interfere on behalf of , that the Government of a country is bound 
its subjects, and to obtain redress for the to obtain redress for, and to afford protec- 
wrongs which they had suffered. I take | tion to its citizens when injured? The 
it to be a fundamental principle in| right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
the policy of all nations, that it is the | University of Oxford did not dispute that 
right and duty of a State to protect its position ; but he qualified it by saying, that 
subjects against injuries sustained at British subjects living in foreign States, 
the hands of other States, or subjects | and sustaining any wrong there, either 
of such States. This has been the prin- from the Government of the country, 
ciple upon which nations have acted or any of the subjects of that State, 
in all ages. The noble Lord who ad-| are bound to have recourse to the 
dressed the House the other night re-| tribunals of the country for redress, and 
ferred to the great principle that the Ro- if redress could be obtained from such 
man State never allowed a Roman citizen tribunals, they are not to call upon the 
to be injured. But what said the right, country of which they are the subjects 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni-|to interfere. I cheerfully assent to 
versity of Oxford to that? THe said that that proposition, and I will undertake 
it was because Rome exercised a universal to make it perfectly manifest that in 
dominion over the world ; because it con- neither of the cases which have led to 
sidered a Roman citizen as superior to the the interference of this country was there 
subjects of all other States, and by | the slightest or most remote probability 
its universal supremacy and power was —looking to the law of Greece, and the 
enabled to tyrannise over other countries, | condition of its tribunals—that any Eng- 
and obtain redress for the wrongs sustain- | lish subject, however injured, could suc- 
ed by its citizens even in cases where) ceed in obtaining redress from the tri- 
they were not entitled to such redress. I) bunals of that country. Now I will take, 
dissent from that position altogether. Isay/in the first place, the case of Mr. Finlay. 
that it was not after the Roman empire|I do not intend to cite blue books upon 
had become established, and had obtained | this subject; the whole matter is capable 
its supremacy over the whole world, that | of being placed before the House in a very 
that position was first taken up by the | short and succinct form. Mr. Finlay, it 
Roman State. It was a principle upon | appears, was the proprietor of some land 
which it acted from the very earliest ages|at Athens. That gentleman, with some 
of the empire ; and therefore it was that | other inhabitants at Athens, was anxious, 
the great orator was entitled triumphantly | when King Otho was in possession of the 
to exclaim, with all the noble pride and tri- | actual sovereignty of Greece, to induce the 
umph of a Roman, “ Quot bella majores King to fix the seat of Government at 
nostri suscepti erint, quot cives Romani Athens; and accordingly Mr. Finlay, with 
murid affecti sunt, navicularii retenti, | those other inhabitants, presented a memo- 
mercatores spoliati, esse dicerentur.’’ It rial to the Government of Greece, propos- 
Was not only before they had established | ing to give or sell the land which belonged 
universal dominion over the world that|to them to the Government, upon certain 
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terms, in order that it might be made ap- 
plicable for the establishment of the neces- 
sary public buildings in Athens, with the 
view of inducing the Government to fix it- 
self there. But they coupled their offer of 
the land with these conditions, that the land 
to be taken should be scheduled and set out 
within six months from the time of taking 
possession of it. When the Government 
came to Athens, the land of many of the in- 
dividuals, which had been thus offered to 
the Government, was taken. Mr. Finlay’s 
land, however, was not so taken. The 
land taken by the Greek Government of 
the other individuals was paid for accor- 
ding to a price which the parties had 
agreed upon; and it is easy to un- 
derstand that the inhabitants of a city 
like Athens, possessing property, and 
being desirous of bringing the Government 
to Athens, should be perfectly willing to 
dispose of a portion of their land at a lower 
rate, if, by so doing, they could attain their 
object, as the existence of the Government 
to Athens would have the effect of enhan- 
cing the value of the remainder of their 
property. Mr. Finlay’s land was not, how- 
ever, taken upon this ground; it was taken 
some time after, by the arbitrary command 
of the King, without law or ordinance, or 
without anything whatever which could 
give a sanction to such a proceeding—no- 
thing, except the arbitrary and absolute 
will of the Sovereign. That is a matter 
of fact upon which I defy any man to dis- 
pute. That being done, what was the con- 
sequence? Mr. Finlay’s land was taken and 
converted into the palace garden of the 
King. Mr. Finlay applied for compensation 
in 1836; and according to the statement 
of Sir Edmund Lyons—who, I apprehend, 
notwithstanding the insinuations of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford, is in every way wor- 
thy of eredit—the proceedings of Mr. Fin- 
lay towards the Greek Government were 
characterised by the most gentlemanly mo- 
deration and forbearance; yet for six long 
years (until 1842), Mr. Finlay continued, 
from time to time, to put forward, kindly 
and temperately, his demand for compensa- 
tion, but could not get a single farthing. 
Do not tell me that the delay arose from 
any dispute as to the amount of compen- 
sation which should be given to that gen- 
tleman. He could not obtain even the 
slightest answer to his communications. 
But in 1842, when this injustice became 
too grievous to be patiently borne any 
longer, Mr. Finlay addressed the noble 
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Lord who was at the head of foreign af. 
fairs of this country—not the present no. 
ble Lord, but the Earl of Aberdeen—who 
instructed Sir Edmund Lyons to apply to 
the Greek Government, and to enforce by 
all means in his power the legitimate de. 
mands of Mr. Finlay. What was the re. 
sult? After a great deal of difficulty and 
delay, the King of Greece proposed to 
issue a commission to inquire into the 
claims of Mr. Finlay. But of whom was 
it proposed that the commission should 
consist ? Of M. Glarakis and M. Manitaki, 
the Minister of the Interior. One of those 
persons was a most remarkable character; 
and Sir Edward Codrington, speaking of 
him in a public despatch, said that he was 
a man who had made himself notorious 
by fostering and encouraging pirates. The 
other was a mere creature of the King, and 
would have acted, if appointed, on the 
part of the King. Mr. Finlay, therefore, 
objected to this commission. Further com- 
munications took place, and no redress 
could be obtained. This was in 1845, 
Now, a commission thus constituted, Mr. 
Finlay was justified in repudiating. He 
said, very truly, “It is not an impartial 
tribunal; I can place no confidence in it; 
I will have nothing to do with it, but will 
appeal to the Government at home.” He 
did so, and the present noble Lord, then at 
the head of Foreign Affairs, having inquired 
into the matter, a despatch was sent to 
Sir Edmund Lyons, instructing him to en- 
force the claim of Mr. Finlay. The King 
proposed another commission, which was 
appointed; and in the end, after all these 
years of evasion, shuffling, quirks, and chi- 
canery of every description, it was agreed 
to refer the matter to arbitration. At 
first the Greek Government had the assur- 
ance to propose that it should have the 
nomination of the umpire; but, being 
shamed out of this extravagant proposal, 
a proper umpire was appointed. What 
was the next trick they resorted to? Why, 
they delayed the production of the neces- 
sary documents beyond the period of three 
months, within which period, by the law 
of Greece, an arbitration must be con- 
cluded, or it falls to the ground. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has 
stated that the delay had originated with 
Mr. Finlay; but this is not so: the blue 
book proves directly the contrary. It was 
the Government who asked for the delay. 
Now, was this fair of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? ‘Talk of nisi prius, indeed! At 
least lawyers held this at nisi prius—that 
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though they might use sophistry to induce 
a jury or a court to adopt their conclusions, 
it was asacred duty not to mis-state facts. 
Well, then, Mr. Finlay could get no re- 
dress; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford says, he might have gone to the 
tribunals of the country. The tribunals of 
the country, indeed! They say, ‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing ;”’ but this 
is equally the case when applied to law. 
The right hon. Gentleman possesses every 
quality which would have made a most 
brilliant advocate. He has eloquence un- 
limited, subtlety unrivalled, casuistry un- 
exampled; all he wants is a little know- 
ledge of law. If he had not been a great 
statesman, he would have been a great 
lawyer, if he would only have conde- 
scended to put on the wig and gown, and 
acquire a little knowledge of the very first 
principles of law. I would advise him, if 
he would accept of my humble advice, to 
confine himself to that science of which 
he is so great a master—politics, and 
not to meddle with law. The right 


hon, Gentleman is ignorant of the fun- 
damental principle of law —that a sub- 
ject cannot sue the Sovereign. 


That is 
the rule in every country, with the excep- 
tion of this. And why is it not the law in 
England? Simply, because, by the estab- 
lished usage and magnanimous practice 
of this country, the Sovereign, upon the 
petition of a subject complaining of a wrong 
sustained from the Crown, refers it to the 
first law officer of the Crown, and indorses 
upon the petition the important and solemn 
words, ‘‘ Let right be done.”” And upon 
that the Sovereign condescends to submit 
Herself to an equality with Her subjects 
before the throne of law, and allows justice 
to be adminstered between Her and the 
meanest of Her subjects by the ordinary 
tribunals of the land. And, thank God! 
that we have tribunals, and that we have 
judges, who would administer the law be- 
tween the Sovereign and Her subjects with 
as much impartiality, with as even a hand, 
and with as unbiassed a mind, as between 
any two ordinary persons. But is that the 
case in Greece? No! If the right hon. 
Gentleman had read these documents—and 
I will do him the justice, or rather the 
charity, to believe that he had only super- 
ficially looked at them—he would have 
found out what was the actual state 
of the law in Greece. I will tell you 
what Mr. Finlay wrote upon the subject; 
and the letter was forwarded to the 
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Greek Government by Sir Edmund Lyons, 
and they could not contradict it. Mr. 
Finlay said this—and this is the only do- 
cument that 1 shall read from the blue 
books :— 

“T solicit your attention to the reasons which 
render M. Coletti’s reference to the Greek 
courts of law at variance with the _princi- 
ples of justice. My land was seized for the 
profit of the civil list, without any preliminary 
form, at a time when the Greek Government was 
virtually despotic. Repeated acts of oppression 
at last caused the revolution of the 3d (15th) 
September, 1843. That revolution, however, 
kindly allowed a veil to cover the unconstitutional 
acts of the preceding years of the monarchy. 
Now, my demand for indemnity is really no claim 
on the regular administration of the Greek Go- 
vernment, but is directed against the civil list, 
to obtain redress for an arbitrary exercise of the 
royal prerogative, at a period when the constitu- 
tion of Greece was in abeyance, and when it was 
impossible, as M. Coletti is aware, to bring any 
action against the crown before the courts of law. 
The state of things is now changed in Greece; 
and, under the present constitution of the coun- 
try, the civil list cannot act except by agents, 
who would become individually responsible for 
infractions of the rights of property, and might 
be personally sued before the existing courts of 
law for any illegalities they might commit. This 
was not the case when I was deprived of my pro- 
perty ; and the Bavarian officers who acted as the 
agents of the civil list were not only free from 
responsibility at the time, but they have long ago 
returned to Bavaria.” 

[Mr. GrapstonE: What is the date of 
that?] It is dated May 25, 1846, at the 
time the Earl of Aberdeen was in office. 
Now, that letter was sent by Sir Edmund 
Lyons to Coletti, the Minister of Greece, 
and no answer was ever returned to the 
important allegations which it contained. 
I ask, then, had the right hon. Gentleman 
read that letter or not? If he had, why 
did he not state it to the House? If he 
had not read it, how can he reconcile it to 
himself, with that sense of justice which 
he, upon all occasions, so loudly professes, 
to condemn Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
to denounce the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, without having first 
made himself master of the actual facts ? 
[ Cheers. ] I understand that cheer, and itcan 
only proceed from some hon. Member who is 
dead to all considerations of justice, whomay 
think, perhaps, that anything is fair against 
a political enemy, and that they may 
lower and traduce a Minister like the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office, in 
the estimation of the country, by distorting 
facts and perverting evidence. But, I ask, 
what becomes of the position that Mr. Fin- 
lay could have appealed to the tribunals of 
the country against the King of Greece? 
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The King of Greece is utterly irresponsible, 
not only politically but civilly, to any of 
his subjects, and you can only seek redress, 
if you have sustained any injury, against 
the officers of State. In this case, how- 
ever, the officers of State were not respon- 
sible, because this matter had occurred 
before the constitution by which alone even 
they became responsible, and were called 
into power. With respect, therefore, to 
the claim of Mr. Finlay, I think that 
case is pretty well disposed of, I now 
come to M. Pacifico; and I rejoice that 
we shall be able to discuss that case on 
its merits, and not on the ground of M. 
Pacifico being a Jew or an usurer, or, as 
it was ungenerously suggested behind his 
back, and when he could not defend him- 
self a delinquent who had committed an 
act of forgery. All these questions are 
utterly beside the one at issue. And here, 
Sir, let me say, that I never felt stronger 
indignation than when I read the observa- 
tions as to who and what M. Pacifico was 
and is, which have been repeated over 
and over again in that portion of the press 
devoted to the interests of Russian des- 
potism, and which have been spoken over 
and over again by certain noble Lords who 
come forward either for their own be- 
hoof, or that of continental tyrants. Ac- 
cording to these authorities, M. Pacifico is 
a species of Jew broker—a Jew usurer— 
a Jew trafficker—a hybrid Jew. And 
then, Sir, forsooth, we are told in the 
same breath as that in which such phrases 
are employed, that they are not used to 
prejudice the individual to whom they are 
applied. For what purpose, then, I ask, 
are they used? Why, Sir, even at nisi 
prius we should not stoop to such shabby 
artifices as these. Even lawyers would not 
resort to such mean and dirty arts as these; 
they would not think themselves justified 
in saying that, on a man sustaining a civil 
wrong and demanding justice, the question 
was to be tried by his character; yet that 
has been done again and again to prejudice 
this case. However, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in taking the place of those who 
had carried on this accusation against the 
Government elsewhere, thought it neces- 
sary to protect himself from being sup- 
posed to take any part in such acts as 
these. But the right hon. Gentleman has 
pursued the course followed elsewhere, of 
making the most of the abused extrava- 
gance of M. Pacifico’s demand. But I 
will show the House that the amount of 
compensation claimed has nothing to do 
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with the question, and for this simple 
reason—it never was a matter of dispute 
with the Greek Government at all, The 
objection which the Greek Government 
took was to the principle of the demand, 
not to its amount. The dispute never 
advanced so far as to have anything to 
do with the amount. As for the wrongs 
inflicted on M. Pacifico, I need not dwell 
upon them. They are known to all the 
world, The man was outraged in his per- 
son, in his family, and in his property. The 
question, then, is this—was he entitled to 
redress? He may be a Jew—a broker— 
a usurer—a hybrid Jew —he may have 
committed an act of forgery. It is pos. 
sible—although God forbid that I should 
believe such a charge against any man 
without the opportunity of answering it!— 
he may have been a forger : it did not lie 
in the mouth of the Portuguese Govern. 
ment to say so after having appointed him 
consul, first at Morocco, and then at 
Athens; but for all that he was injured, 
and therefore entitled to redress, Now 
what are the known facts as to his po- 
sition ? He had been living at Athens for 
many years in comfort and respectability 
—a substantial citizen, carrying on his 
business with the Greek people. Well, he 
was grievously injured. The right hon, 
Gentleman said, he ought to have gone 
before the Greek tribunals. What tribu- 
nals? He did go before one. He tried 
to proceed in a criminal court—with what 
success we know. A crime had been 
committed in the broad daylight—at noon 
—in the midst of Athens. The perpetra- 
tors were seen and well known. They 
were denounced to the police, and the po- 
lice, in reply, contended that there was no 
evidence to fix their identity, and so let 
them loose again. So much for the honour 
and honesty of Greek tribunals. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says, why did he not 
go before a civil tribunal? Why did he 
not sue the rioters for damages? Good 
God! Is it possible that the right hon, 
Gentleman can be in earnest? Does he 
really consider us so weak, so gullible, as 
to be likely to swallow an obvious, a pal- 
pable, a gross absurdity, such as that? 
What ! seek for compensation in damages 
from a mob—from a rabble of brigands, 
vagabonds, and ruffians in rags and tat- 
ters, who wrecked his house and stole his 
furniture? Is he to proceed for damages 
against such a horde as this? Let me ask 
the House—let me ask the right hon. 
Gentleman this question: suppose that in 
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some time of trouble and popular excite-{ administer justice impartially and fairly. 


ment a mob were to sack his house, as the 
mob sacked M. Pacifico’s, would he bring 
an action against each and every member 
of that mob? We have had instances of 
such riots taking place, I think. Notting- 
ham Castle was destroyed. It belonged 
to the Duke of Newcastle. Did he prose- 
cute the mob for damages? The Marquess 
of Londonderry’s house in St. James’s- 
square was attacked, and damaged. Did 
he prosecute the mob for damages? The 
palace of the bishop at Bristol was burnt 
down, and property to a great extent de- 
stroyed. Did he prosecute the mob for 
damages ? No; you don’t proceed against 
paupers. There is nothing to be got out 
of them. Observe the difference between 
Greece and this country. England, with 
wiser legislation, proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that for injuries done in times of tu- 
mult, it was idle to leave the people to a 
remedy by civil action against the parties 
committing them, provided this wise re- 
gulation, that in the case of such injuries 
the local community, the hundred, should 
be responsible for the property which 
has been demolished. If, however, the 


property fall under a certain category 
for which the hundred is not liable, the 


Government is nevertheless bound to make 
the loss good; so that no owner of property 
need suffer from the lawless violence of 
mobs, which it is the business of the Execu- 
tive to keep in order. If, then, this state 
of things had existed in Athens—if M. 
Pacifico could have claimed redress from 
the Greek tribunals, he was no doubt 
bound to go there. But I say he could not. 
It is idle to assert that he could. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that there are 
courts of law in Greece, that there is a 
regular bar there always ready to under- 
take the case of anybody applying to them. 
Isthere? Stop a minute. M. Pacifico 
having been attacked a second time, and 
having made his complaint, the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office instruct- 
ed Sir Edmund Lyons to institute a prose- 
cution against the parties who had com- 
mitted the outrage. What was the result? 
The offending parties had actually been 
apprehended, when M. Pacifico was told 
that he could not get a lawyer to bring 
his case on, and that such was the strict 
compulsion under which the courts were 
kept, that they did not dare to put them- 
selves in opposition to the will of the Prime 
Minister of the country. But, says the 
right hon. Gentleman, the judges at Athens 


| There is a court called the Areopagus, and 
‘its judges are perfectly free to act accor- 
ding to the dictates of their conscience. 
Let me tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
he never laboured under a more complete 
mistake. The constitution undoubtedly 
provides that the judges shall not be dis- 
missed at the king’s pleasure; but they 
are so dismissed every day. And not only 
that; but the Greek Government have es- 
tablished this system—and it showed their 
Greek subtlety, as they have a number of 
courts of equal jurisdiction and authority— 
they transplant the judges from one to the 
other, as the purposes of each case may 
seem to require. When a particular case 
which the Government is interested in 
bringing to a particular decision occurs in 
a court, why then they transplant the judge 
on whom they can depend into that court. 
Let me cite an instance. An action was 
brought by M. Piseatori, the French Ambas- 
sadorat Athens, against the editor of a news- 
paper published there, the Athena. This was 
in 1846. M. Piscatori was, of course, all- 
powerful with the Government. Well, the 
sentence was against the editor: two of 
the judges pronounced for his acquittal— 
three for his condemnation. One of the 
former, called, 1 believe, Disachi, was 
summarily dismissed, in the following curt 
terms :—‘* The King has been pleased to 
remove you from the bench.’ Well, the 
editor appealed to the court of the Are- 
opagus, and on the eve of his case coming 
on, two of his judges who were to be were 
suddenly dismissed, without any reason 
whatever being assigned. I have these 
facts from authority upon which I can im- 
plicitly rely, and for their exact truth I 
pledge myself to the House. Again: 
there was a president of the court of the 
Areopagus, called Cleonares. He was dis- 
missed upon the instant, without any rea- 
son assigned, but for causes of which no 
one who has listened to what J stated, can 
for a moment doubt. And after this you 
tell me that the Greek tribunals are pure. 
‘Oh, but,” says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, “I produce Sir Edmund Lyons to 
prove my case. He says that the press is 
free, and the tribunals are fair and inde- 
pendent.’’ True, Sir Edmund Lyons says 
so; but when? Sir, the reference to Sir 
Edmund Lyons shows that there are other 
texts besides those of Scripture which the 
—which certain persons can quote for 
their own purposes. The despatch in ques- 
tion was written in 1836, and under what 
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circumstances? King Otho having been 
advised by his father, as young gentlemen 
who have lived too fast and extravagantly 
sometimes are, to go and travel, and look out 
for a wife—of course, a rich one—obeyed 
the paternal injunction, and left his kingdom 
under the charge of Count Armansperg, 
who took advantage of the absence of his 
royal master to set matters a little to 
rights. Well, he began by reforming the 
tribunals, by making them independent. 
He set the press free—he established pro- 
vincial councils, so as to give the people 
some sort of means of expressing their 
opinions on public matters—in short, he 
set the kingdom so far to rights, hoping, 
of course, that upon the return of his 
royal master he would reap the reward of 
his merits in a rich overflow of regal fa- 
vours. Notice, however, of what Count 
Armansperg had been doing had, it seems, 
been conveyed to King Otho, who straight- 
way returned in alarm, and before the boat 
which conveyed him from the ship touched 
the soil of Greece, Count Armansperg was 
ignominiously dismissed. Arbitrary do- 
minion resumed its tyrannic rule—injus- 
tice, oppression, and wrong were re-estab- 
lished in their old supremacy; and such is 
the system which has ruled supreme in 
Greece ever since. Well, to proceed. 
The right hon. Gentleman dwelt last night 
on the case of the man Sumachi, who was 
tortured; and he set out by saying that he 
did not believe Sumachi’s statement, and 
that Sir Edmund Lyons was just the man 
ready to receive and record any unauthen- 
ticated case bearing against the Greek 
Government. Sir, I say, on the contrary, 
that Sir Edmund Lyons is a man who, 
after eight or nine years’ service as Minis- 
ter of Athens, received, as a token of his 
Sovereign’s approbation, the Grand Cross 
of the Bath; and I hope that a gentleman 
who has been thus specially and highly 
honoured, is at least entitled to have his 
official assertions believed, at all events 
until the contrary shall have been shown. 
But is this case of Sumachi a single in- 
stance? No. Torture has over and over 
again been applied in Greece. 1 have here 
a pamphlet recently published upon that 
country—a pamphlet, the claims of which 
to perfect credibility and high considera- 
tion are vouched for when I say that it 
displays upon its front the respected and 
respectable name of Mr. Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane. Now, I will tell you what 
that Gentleman says on the subject of 
Greece :— 
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“One word regarding the municipalities of 
Greece, which were even respected by the Turks, 
and to the confirmation of whose privileges the 
representatives of the three Powers attached the 
greatest importance in 1828. These rights, under 
the present administration, are only used as jn. 
struments of vexation, oppression, and _persecu. 
tion. In one year, contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, 87 municipal officers have been sy- 
perseded, and any persons elected by the people 
are immediately rejected, unless they consent to 
become the mere tools of the Government. It 
were idle to cite instances, for M. Coletti does not 
deny the fact, but contents himself with the very 
plausibie declaration that this tyrannical power 
is never exercised except for the advantage of the 
people. We must assume that M. Coletti is under 
the impression that brigandage is another element 
of good government, for the following documents 
are but a very small portion of the evidence in 
my possession. A petition presented from Patras 
a few weeks since, and authenticated by all the 
leading inhabitants, states—-‘The members of 
the family Dimeoi, arrested by the Mirarque (the 
Government officer), were subjected to the torture 
for three days, and all their effects sold. Dimetri 
Nicalocupulo, accused of an insignificant robbery 
three years ago, was put to the torture, and ex- 
pired soon after.’ This unhappy man was de- 
nounced to the Mirarque as having stolen a cow 
three years since; the Mirarque ordered an or- 
deal by torture, the gendarmes bound him hand 
and foot, threw him down, and placed enormous 
stones on his breast and stomach, and then jump- 
ed upon them. In the last extremity, and in the 
hope of saving his life, he pleaded guilty, but it 
was too late; when the stones were removed he 
died ; his young wife, who was on the eve of her 
confinement, was carried to the grave a few days 
afterwards. I translate parts of the petition from 
Messenia, but the tortures practised on the wo- 
men will not bear description — in these cases 
the atrocity of the crime is the security of the 
criminal. ‘Sire—Fifty citizens, dragged with- 
out excuse from the bosom of their families, 
and thrown into a damp and loathsome dun- 
geon, deploring their loss of liberty, that last 
worldly blessing, cast themselves on your mercy. 
Sire, the tortures we have undergone are unheard 
of and horrible; some of us suspended by the 
feet ; others, with their legs and arms bound, are 
laid upon the ground, and blocks of stone placed 
on their chests, their flesh torn and limbs muti- 
lated. . . . . . . A robbery had been com- 
mitted in our village in the month of October ; 
on the 22nd of November, D. Soulis, lieutenant 
des garde frontieres, at the head of a detachment 
of soldiers, and without any instructions from the 
magistrates, desired them to seize eighty of us, and 
throw us into a cellar of a house of a priest 
named Papajanopulos. Not obtaining any in- 
formation, notwithstanding all the violence, some 
were released, and others conducted to their re- 
spective houses, where the most horrible tortures 
were inflicted upon us during the nights of the 22nd 
and 23rd ; then, not having succeeded in making 
us admit ourselves guilty, we were taken to 4 
lonely spot named Divari, thrown down, bound 
and gagged, with enormous stones heaped upon 
us; when we lay at the point of death the stones 
were removed, and we were set at liberty. These 
horrors, Sire, had a far different object to the dis- 
covery of a theft ; for some time past the garde fron- 
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tieres have endeavoured to push us to acts of de- 

ir, But we, Sire, throw ourselves upon your 
Majesty’s protection, imploring in tears and afflic- 
tion the punishment of those persons who have 
so outraged humanity. We supplicate your Ma- 
‘sty to condescend to take efficacious measures 
to put a termination to those miseries which op- 

ss your people, by excluding from the public 
service those persons who, instead of executing 
the laws, only substitute fearful tortures ; and all 
these crimes are committed in the name of your 
Majesty.’ At Lamia, on the 26th November last, 
two gendarmes and three soldiers entered the 
village of Daitza, where they took and imprisoned 
the authorities, and then having entered the cot- 
tages belonging to two men, Agrosloti Galato- 
poulo and Christo Tagana, seized the women, 
whom they treated with a brutality too horrible 
to describe, and then pillaged the house. It will 
be observed that these are outrages committed by 
officers and men in authority, and the instances 
might be multiplied tenfold, but it is hopeless to 
convey any adequate notion of the general disor- 
ganisation of the country, and the reader must 
imagine it after being informed that the Govern- 
ment actually amnestises the brigands ; and not 
this alone, but the captains of banditti are em- 
powered to delegate their authority to those em- 
ployed under their command. I add one of the 
certificates:—‘I, the undersigned, certify upon 
my conscience that the bearer of this note served 
under my orders in all my acts of brigandage that 
I committed, and that he always distinguished 
himself by his zeal. (Signed) Krarra’—this 
‘ Kiaffa’ being a notorious brigand. I admit that 
M. Coletti has this advantage, that these facts are 
hardly credible; but when M. Daniopoulo as- 
serted in the Chamber that M. Coletti had amnes- 
tied no less than fifteen captains of banditti, 
whose names were alone sufficient to inspire ter- 
ror, why did not M. Coletti, for the credit of Eu- 
ropean civilisation, make some attempt to refute 
these terrible accusations? M. Coletti’s policy is 
to discredit the constitution.” 


These, then, are the men whom Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are accused of not having 
treated with sufficient delicacy, courtesy, 
and respect. Torture, I repeat, is com- 
monly applied in Greece. I can prove in- 
numerable instances of it. One is so dis- 
gusting I cannot mention; and yet I ought 
to mention it—I will mention it. 1 feel 
that it ought be told; that we may at 
least know what these people, of whom 
80 much has been said, really are. How do 
they torture women? They attach cats 
to their naked persons, and then flog the 
animals, that in their furious struggles 
they may lacerate the flesh to which they 
are tied. Another species of torture is 
this—a man is tied hands, feet, and head 
together, and in this position flung upon 
the ground and bastinadoed. And still, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman is right— 
perfectly right—in saying that all such 
atrocities are forbidden by the constitution 
of Greece. But what is the value of that 
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constitution? I say, Sir, not so much as 
that of the paper on which it is written. 
It has been set aside—violated—outraged 
in every respect and in every way. It 
exists but in name; while oppression and 
corruption reign in unmitigated horror in 
its room. And now, Sir, I dismiss the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Greek argu- 
ment. I trust I have given him and them 
satisfactory answers. Transcendent as are 
the abilities of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I believe that even his talents will not sup- 
port a case when truth is in the other 
scale. That truth, if it does not prevail 
here, will prevail elsewhere. The country 
is beginning to appreciate what is the truth 
in this question. The country will fully 
appreciate, too, the motives which induce 
you, after four years of silence, now at 
length to come forward to attack the noble 
Lord at the head of the foreign affairs of 
this country. But, whatever may be the 
result here, I tell you that the people of 
England will only rally the more heartily 
around that Government which stands 
pledged to extend the safeguard of its 
power to all its subjects, in whatever land 
their business may have led them, and 
which is also able and willing, if on any 
occasion it may be too late to interfere for 
the purposes of protection—at all events 
to stand forward and to demand for them 
reparation and redress. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon asks wh 

the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
has carried his resolution beyond the limits 
of the Greek question, to which the reso- 
lution of the House of Lords was confined ? 
I will tell him. The verdict in the other 
House was certainly taken in the case of 
Greece. This he asserts; this I admit. 
But will anybody tell me that had the ver- 
dict been taken on the subject of Greece 
alone, it must not have been, after the 
facts which I have mentioned, in favour of 
the Government? There is the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford insinuates that the resolution was 
purposely so framed as to avoid the 
issue on the Greek question. He says, 
you did not venture to take the debate 
simply upon Greece; you deemed it safer 
to enlarge the issue. I ask—lI put it to 
the House—do you believe, after what you 
have heard, that the Government could 
have met with any other fate than a tri- 
umphant acquittal had the charges against 
them been confined solely to Greece ? But 
I will tell you why—as I conceive—the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who brought for- 
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ward this Motion chose to make it embrace 
more in its terms than the resolution of the 
House of Lords technically and strictly 
involved; and I think I can also state the 
reason why the Government deprecated 
anything like a limitation of the present 
debate to the terms of the resolution al- 
ready voted in another place. It is quite 
true that you framed your indictment in 
the House of Lords so as to limit it to 
Greece. But you conducted the discus- 
sion not with reference only to Greece, but 
to the whole foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment; and so, when you obtained your sen- 
tence upon one count of the indictment, 
you boasted to the whole world that that 
which was condemned was not merely 
limited to the resolution upon Greek affairs, 
but was in fact and in truth the whole 
foreign policy of the Government. Then, 
Sir, it was that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, I will frame my resolution so as 
to embrace the whole subject; there shall 
be no mistake about it; the verdict of the 
House of Commons shall be a full, an 
ample, and a decisive one, Well, then, 
having gone so far, let us take the whole 
policy of the noble Lord. But first, mark 
this — you brought forward that ques- 
tion only where it was not competent for 
the noble Lord himself to appear and reply. 
Oh! you know the power of his intellect 
—you know that he thoroughly understood 
all the facts you were mis-stating. It was 
here and in the noble Lord’s presence that 
your accusations should have been made. 
But no, you remained silent, and allowed 
the matter to be brought on in quite a dif- 
ferent way, and from quite a different quar- 
ter. Long have you sat there, and long 
have your tongues been tied, for reasons of 
course best known to yourselves. You say 
that the interests of the country have been 
injured—that peace has been jeopardised 
—that the dignity of England has been 
compromised, and her honour tarnished. Is 
this true?—and have you sat there in 
silence suffering such things to proceed ? 
Nay, more, have you not actually support- 
ed the Administration which you say has 
produced these results? Why did you 
not come forward ere now? Did you not 
owe it to the country, to the House, to 
yourselves as statesmen, to come forward 
and say, ‘‘ It is true that we are support- 
ing you in your domestic policy, but we 
warn you that as to your foreign policy, 
that we can’t support, and that a day will 
come when we must and will bring you to 
an account. Be wise in time, We are 
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your friends—your friends in private gs 
well as in public.”” Why, I say, did you 
not act thus? There are not wanting op- 
portunities. Hon. Gentlemen, who hayg 
been the open and fair and manly enemies 
of the Government, and whom | respect, 
have more than once brought this ques. 
tion forward. The hon. Member for Dor. 
setshire, on more than one occasion, intro. 
duced the subject of Spain; another hop, 
Gentleman brought forward the question of 
Neapolitan and Sicilian polities. The hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham. 
shire, with that eloquent sarcasm of which 
he is so perfect a master, has made many 
pungent and amusing observations on the 
foreign policy of Government. The matter, 
therefore, did not sleep. Surely, then, it was 
incumbent on you to raise a warning voice 
for the good of your friends. Well may 
the noble Lord exclaim, ‘‘ God save me 
from my friends! I can save myself from 
my enemies.”’ As for the right hon, Ba- 
ronet the Member for Ripon, I do not know 
his motto, but I can furnish him with one, 
perfectly appropriate and perfectly at his 
service—‘‘ I bide my time.’ But what, 
after all, 1 beg to ask, is the gist of the 
complaints made against the noble Lord? 
Why, it is that he has been too fond of in- 
terfering in the concerns of other countries, 
Has he? Just let me hear your charges 
more specifically put. You have pro- 
claimed, you have trumpeted them all 
over the world—you have put them into 
the newspapers until one is sick of seeing 
the same everlasting subject in the columns 
of the Times. Upon these charges the 
peal is continually rung—intervention— 
interference — getting the country into 
scrapes — involving us in war—and 80 
forth. [Cheers.] Yes, very good; but pray 
when has it all happened? As the Scotch 
lawyers say—be pleased to condescend to 
particulars. But, no; no particulars seem 
to be forthcoming; only the right hon. 
Baronet opposite is there, eager to excuse 
his quondam friend and ancient colleague, 
of course with deep regret—oh, of course, 
with the utmost reluetance—oh, of course, 
but still animated by a stern sense of duty 
—burning with a pure, and noble, and ex- 
alted flame of patriotism, which can yield 
to no consideration of friendship or regard 
—here he is irresistibly impelled to come 
forward with the dismal list of accusations 
inhis hand. Sir, these accusations branch 
into five or six distinct charges. Two of 
these involve, not the foreign policy of the 
Government, but the personal honour of the 
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noble Lord. I must own I did not see any 
of that reluctance, any of that deep pain 
and sorrow, which the right hon. Gentleman 
rofessed to feel on the occasion. There 
was the same bland smile which ordinarily 
enlightens and enlivens his countenance; 
though it certainly was ironed out the other 
day by the speech of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Middlesex. The 
right hon. Gentleman lays his charges on 
the authority of some French scribbler. 
The noble Lord has answered these two 
charges; and now, is there a single man in 
this House who has the slightest doubt or 
distrust of the noble Lord’s word? I will 
not eondescend for a single moment to 
break a lance with the right hon. Gentle- 
man on these two charges, and I come 
to the questions of foreign policy. Now, 
what are these charges? They are three: 
they relate to Spain, to the disputes be- 
tween Naples and Sicily, and to the dis- 
putes between Austria and Lombardy. 
In dealing with the question of foreign 
policy, you must, first, look at the cir- 
cumstances under which the transactions 
took place. It was said by a noble 
Lord in another place, with a com- 
placency which was quite amusing, ‘‘ Four 
years ago you were on terms of amity and 
friendly regard with all the nations of the 
Continent, and now you have lost the amity 
and regard of them all.’’ Yes; but does the 
noble Lord forget that four years ago Eu- 
rope was in a state of profound tranquillity 
and repose? Does he forget that, during 
the period in which the noble Lord has had 
the direction of the foreign affairs of this 
country, Europe has been placed in a posi- 
tion altogether new, difficult, and trying ? 
Does he forget the difficulties that have 
since occurred 2? Europe agitated and con- 
vulsed from one extremity to another, 
thrones subverted and tottering to their 
fall, the people everywhere excited, roused, 
agitated, and the question everywhere 
raised, whether there should be republican 
anarehy on the one hand, or absolutism on 
the other. What was the course which 
the noble Lord pursued? Where cireum- 
stances compelled him to interfere, or 
where he was invited to interpose his good 
offices, what was the course which the noble 
Lord pursued ? He stecred a middle course 
—he endeavoured to induce absolute mon- 
archs to make timely and judicious conces- 
sions to their people—he endeavoured to 
induce the excited and irritated people, 
driven and goaded into rebellion by a long 
course of despotism and tyranny—he en- 


deavoured to induce the people to listen 
to the dictates of reason and modera- 
tion; and had he succeeded, the con- 
dition of Europe would have been infi- 
nitely preferable to what it now is. But 
the honour is not the less to the noble 
Lord; and his merit in the eyes of his 
country and of the world ought not to be 
the less because, unfortunately, his coun- 
sels were not followed. But I come to 
per charges, It is said the noble 

ord interfered in the affairs of Spain. 
What were the circumstances of his inter- 
ference? A revolution had just occurred in 
France—a republic had been established ; 
the flame spread everywhere; it crossed the 
Alps; it spread through Italy; it entered 
Germany—Austria and Prussia felt its in- 
fluence ; everywhere revolution stalked 
abroad, and subyerted existing institutions, 
What was more natural than to expect that 
Spain would also be subject to its influ- 
ence? Could any man reasonably expect 
that that country, which for half a century 
had been the hotbed of revolution and in- 
surrection, should escape? True, it did 
not so turn out; but there was not the less 
reason to expect it. I appeal to every man 
present, and by his answer I will be bound 
—did he not expect that Spain would be 
involved in the general vortex of revolution 
—that the throne would be subverted, and 
that a republic would be established ? 
Under these circumstances what did the 
noble Lord do? He wrote a despatch to 
our Minister in Spain, telling him that if 
| an opportunity should occur—he well know- 
ing the dissatisfaction and discontent which 
existed there in consequence of the subver- 
sion of the constitution—he wrote to our 
| Minister to say, if an opportunity should 
| offer, you ought to suggest to the Spanish 
| Government the wisdom and the prudence 
of making timely concessions. Well, it so 
| happened, after our Minister had received 
| that despatch, that, instead of adopting 
‘such principles, or acting upon them, on 
| the contrary, the stern and resolute Nar- 
vaez determined to suppress the popular 
movement, even at the risk of imperilling 
the Crown and the Throne of his Sove- 
reign. Our Minister thus found himself 
placed ‘in a difficult position; and though 
it was not intended that he should show 
the despatch to the Spanish Government, 
but to communicate its contents according 
to the usual forms of diplomatic courtesy— 
yet, being anxious to produce a great, and 
profound, and immediate impression, he 
determined to show the despatch of the 
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noble Lord to Narvaez. The Government! ranean. In 1811, the King of Naples got 
of Spain took umbrage at the form of this into hot water with his subjects by at. 
communication. The hon. Member for! tempting to enforce taxes upon them 
Montrose, whom I do not now see in his | without their own consent, whereupon 
place—no doubt this is a sore subject for | the Sicilians rose, the English Govern. 
him; but it is the more important for him, | ment then interfered, and a negotiation 
because I understand he means to vote took place, which was conducted by Lord 
against the Government to-night—the hon. | William Bentinck, on the one hand, and the 
Member for Montrose got up in the House | King of Naples on the other; and the re. 
and justified the policy of the Government. | sult of that negotiation was that the terms 
He said that the Government were justified | of a constitution were agreed to and adopt. 
in interfering; that the Government of ed by the King of Naples and his people, 
Spain had been guilty of the basest ingra- I say that England morally guaranteed 
titude—for it was never to be forgotten that constitution. That is denied, I know; 
that we had thus far a right to interfere in| and if you speak of a legal guarantee, | 
their domestic concerns that we had been | agree with you. I have now before me 
instrumental in placing the Sovereign upon | the memorandum of Lord Castlereagh, 
the throne—that we had done so for the! which was written in 1814, before the 
purpose of securing to Spain the blessings British army quitted Sicily. He says 
of constitutional government—a purpose | that Sicily called upon England to inter. 
which was notoriously frustrated; that | fere to ensure for her the benefits of a free 
Spain was, besides, deeply indebted both | and liberal constitution—that England be. 
to this country and to the subjects of this | came the “ protectress and supporter”— 
country; and that therefore, in regard both | these were the words—the protectress and 
for the interests of Spain and for our own | supporter of the constitution of Sicily; and 
interests, we were justified in interfering. | upon the strength of our having done so, 
And let the House attend to this remark- | the Sicilian Parliament voted 7,000 men 
able circumstance, that till the despatch | to join our army, and they fought in 
was communicated to the Foreign Minister/our ranks in Spain. What happened 
of Spain, the Foreign Minister was in the | afterwards? The Holy Alliance, at the 
habit of seeking the counsel and advice of | Congress of Vienna, disposed of the 
Sir Henry Bulwer; and so long as these! kingdoms of the world as if they were 
counsels were agreeable to his own inclina-|so many farms, and their inhabitants 
tion, he took no umbrage; but so soon as; sheep and oxen. Among other things, 
the advice went against his stomach, he } they said that the King of Naples was to 
said, I’ll trouble you no more for advice— | be established and recognised as the king 
I shall seek my counsellors elsewhere. All | of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; on 
this occurred two years ago, but it is now| which said the King of Naples, “Oh, 
raked up by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- | then, it follows that the independence of 
ber for Ripon, though Lord Stanley, in the | Sicily is gone—her constitution is at an 
House of Peers, never uttered a syllable |end—Sicily merges into Naples; and 
of remonstrance. Aye, Sir, your friends |as Naples is under an arbitrary Govern- 
always find out your faults more readily | ment, ergo, Sicily ought to be under an 
than your enemies. I shall now go to| arbitrary Government too.” So things 
Sicily. What is the case of Sicily? Sicily | remained till the Sicilians rose, after years 
enjoyed for centuries institutions as free | of unjust exactions and tyrannical govern- 
as ourown. She had a Parliament con-| ment. They rose in revolution, and pre- 
sisting of two chambers. Her Parliament | vailed for a time against the King. They 
enacted laws, imposed taxes, and acted in| desired at first to establish a republic. 
all respects like the Parliament of this} The King found that he could make no 
country. This state of things continued | head against them; he appealed to the 
down to 1811, and the consequence was, | English Government, and asked for their 
that when the rest of Italy, and the King | intervention. Now, I call the attention of 
of Naples’ dominions—Naples itself includ-| the House to this—the King of Naples 
ed—fell off from their monarch, and joined } asked the Government of England to in- 
in the French revolution, Sicily remained | terfere between him and his subjects, and 
true and loyal to her King; and you all] bring them to terms of moderation and 
know that a British army was established | reason. Was it wrong in the English Go- 
in Sicily, and formed one of the main| vernment to comply with this request ! 
points of communication with the Mediter-| We had morally guaranteed the liberties 
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of Sicily. They had been robbed, shame- 
fully robbed, of their liberties. Here 
was an opportunity to see justice done to 
both parties, and to endeavour to restore 
to the people of Sicily those institutions of 
which they had been so iniquitously de- 


prived. The King invites the Earl of | 


Minto to come to his assistance. I ask if 
the Government were not justified in allow- 
ing him to do so? The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark—in a speech as 
remarkable as any one | ever heard in this 
House as coming from a liberal Member— 
the hon. Baronet said that he would judge 
of States as he would of individuals; and 
that there was no character more hateful 
than a man who was always meddling in 
his neighbours’ affairs. But, Sir, there is 
another character more hateful still—the 
man who wraps himself up in the narrow 
circle of his own selfishness—who looks 
after nothing but his own narrow interests 
—who will not interfere for the reconcilia- 
tion of friends—who will not bestir himself 
to preserve peace—who will not interpose 
with his good offices—the man who says, 
“T look only to my own narrow interests, 
don’t hurt me and I won’t hurt you—I 
don’t desire to benefit my species—I don’t 


care a rush for the benefit of my fellow 


men.” That certainly was not the princi- 
ple on which we acted. Oh, but, say hon. 
Gentlemen, you were willing to recognise 
the Duke of Genoa. The noble Lord has 
given you a sufficient reason for that. The 
people of Sicily declined all further connex- 
ion with the King of Naples—they had 
had quite enough of his treachery and 
tyranny, and they determined to set up a 
republic, and at all events to establish a 
Government of their own. What said our 
Government? If you will have no more 
todo with Naples, at all events, don’t set 
up a republic—you may do much better 
than that—you had better try a monarch 
of your own. Well, said they, if we elect 
the Duke of Genoa, will you recognise him ? 
Yes, when he is king de facto. Now J 
ask, with such facts as these—and I chal- 
lenge contradiction—has the intervention 
of Her Majesty’s Government in. Sicily 
been such as to entitle it to the abuse that 
has been heaped upon it, or does it justify 


you in saying that it has compromised the | 


interests or the dignity of the country ? 

here is yet another case, and that exhausts 
the charges against the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord interfered in the affairs of Pied- 
mont and Austria. But at whose solicita- 
tion? The Emperor of Austria sent an 
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envoy to this country, asking the interven- 
tion of the noble Lord on certain terms 
proposed by the Austrian Government ; 
and though the noble Lord was willing to 
adopt them, he states that he did not be- 
lieve, in the present state of men’s minds 
in Italy, there was the slightest chance of 
obtaining an agreement to them. The 
negotiation went off, and there ended 
the intervention. It went no farther. 
Oh, but, says the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford, it ought to have gone farther. If 
it had gone farther—if you had stopped 
the King of Piedmont—if you had inter- 
fered on the right side—for there is the 
gravamen of the charge: it is not that 
you interfered, but that you interfered in 
favour of constitutional liberty—if, said a 
noble Lord in another place, if you had in- 
terfered to stop the King of Sardinia from 
marching into Lombardy, Austria would 
have had no difficulty in putting down the 
insurrection there—then the victorious 
troops would have had no difficulty in 
marching eastward, and putting down the 
insurrection in Hungary, and thus the in- 
tervention of Russia would not have been 
required. But have you no sympathies 
for the Italian people? Can you not re- 
call the eminent greatness and glory of 
the people—their medizval splendour— 
their renown in arts and arms, and all 
those imperishable monuments of human 
greatness which they have reared? Do 
these things not touch your hearts? Have 
you no sympathy for the people—if they, 
who for so many years have been degraded 
under the leaden rule of Austria, thought 
that at last the day of their regeneration 
had arrived, and the establishment of that 
nationality which in their dreams they 
had pictured as rivalling the glories of 
ancient times—have you no sympathy for 
these men? Do you prefer that Radetzky 
with his Teutonic hordes should pillage 
their houses, and drive the best and noblest 
of their sons to those horrible dungeons, 
those carceri du rissimé, which have already 
filled Europe with horror, and turn that 
which was wont to be the garden of the 
world into a desolate wilderness and a de- 
sert? Are your sympathies with Austria 
against Hungary—that noble people who 
possessed a constitution as ancient as your 
own—whose nationality was secured to 
them by treaty upon treaty—who raised 
Austria at a time when that State 
was almost prostrate under a combina- 
tion of the Powers that sought the dis- 
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memberment of the empire, but who are 
now sought to be absolutely merged in the 
Austrian empire, and to become a subor- 
dinate portion of the Austrian people ? 
They said, ‘“‘ We have our own laws and 
constitution—we have sworn to preserve 
them inviolate—we have before drawn our 
swords for you in the time of national peril 
—we must now draw them in our own de- 
fence.’’ This was the people whom Aus- 
tria attempted to put down; but she had 
no power to put down that gallant popu- 
lation. But there did at last occur the 
intervention of the barbarous hordes of 
Russia; and your sympathies are for the 
butcheries of Haynau—for his military 
executions—for his scourging of women; 
your sympathies are for these things, be- 
cause you say that order is restored. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Abingdon fancies in his ingenuity that 
he can change things by changing names, 
but he is marvellously mistaken. Tyranny, 
absolutism, despotism, do not change their 
character because you call them order. 
Liberty, freedom, constitutional rights, do 
not change their character because you 
call them republicanism. No, Sir, these 
things will not deceive the people of 
England. The cause is the cause of civili- 
sation and humanity all over the world. 
The question is, whether you will have ab- 
solutism on the one hand, or constitutional 
government and freedom on the other; and 
don’t flatter yourselves, because for a time 
a despotic Government has prevailed—be- 
cause order, as you call it, is restored in 
Europe—because the spirit of Hungarian 
liberty has been extinguished in the blood 
of the best and noblest of her sons—don’t 
fancy that such a state of things is to last. 
There is not a drop of the blood that has 
been spilt that does not call to Heaven for 
vengeance. The generation that is to 
come, whose fathers have been gibbetted, 
and whose mothers have been scourged, 
they will yet revenge these atrocities. And 
you who complain of interference — you 
who complain that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has interfered in this case and in that 
—what do you say to the intervention of 
Russia—what do you say to the interven- 
tion of France? Who extinguished the 
liberties and constitutional rights of Hun- 
gary ?—Russia. Who restored the old, 
worn-out, and effete Government of the 
Pope and his conclave of cardinals at 
Rome ?—France. What right have Rus- 
sia and France to take umbrage at 
the noble Lord because he has inter- 
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fered in favour of constitutional libe 

while they interfered in favour of arbitr 

power ? I have now disposed of these thres 
instances of intervention, and I say, after 
all the abuse that has been heaped on the 
noble Lord on account of them, they come 
to nothing. They have not imperilled the 
peace and prosperity of the country. Where 
has there been the slightest chance of war, 
except from the recent misunderstanding 
with regard to Greece ?—and that is all 
moonshine. That was not a case of inter. 
vention. The noble Lord was then pro- 
tecting the rights of British subjects. In 
every instance of intervention, the noble 
Lord interfered only by giving counsel and 
advice; and that advice was excellent, 
Where has he endangered the peace of 
England and of Europe? Why, we re. 
mained at peace even when Russia in. 
terfered in Hungary; and I tell hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite that if we had had the 
spirit of our fathers, and if we had not 
been crippled by the weight of a debt en- 
tailed upon us by our predecessors, I don’t 
believe that this country would have stood 
a silent spectatress of the intervention of 
Russia. Be that as it may, I say that the 
policy of the noble Lord has nowhere led 
to the consequences which you hold out. 
I come back to the point from which I 
started, and it is this: youcry out against 
the intervention of the noble Lord, and 
say that it has been upon the wrong 
side; what then are we to expect if the 
policy of the Government should be chan- 
ged? Are we henceforth to look smilingly 
and encouragingly on while the despotic 
Powers of the Continent carry out their 
designs to extinguish liberty, satisfied 
in return that our Foreign Secretary is 
treated with the expressions of fond en- 
dearment, and called ‘‘ that dear Min- 
ister ?”’ Let me ask you, is the doctrine 
that England should take a high position 
among the nations of the Continent—is that 
doctrine new? Do you forget the policy 
of Mr. Canning, when in 1820 the fabric 
which the Sovereigns of Europe had erect- 
ed on the suppression of European liberty 
began to show that it contained the ele- 
ments and seeds of its own destruction! 
When in Spain the gallant Riego, whom 
they afterwards took and hanged on 4 
gibbet so high that he could not from it 
address the people, but whose name still 
lives in the memory of every patriotic Spa- 
niard—when Riego stood forth and call 

upon the people to assert their right to the 
constitution of 1812—when the fame 
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sptead—when all Europe threatened to 
pecome involved in the conflagration— 
when the Neapolitans actually rose in in- 
surrection—what did the allied Sovereigns 
do? They first interfered and put down the 
constitution which had been established in 
Naples. We had at that time at the head 
of our Government a noble Lord who was 
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the principles adopted by Mr. Canning. 
It is a policy which the Parliament and 
the people of England have repeatedly 
sanctioned and approved; and I trust I do 
/not flatter the noble Lord when I say, that 
the mantle of that distinguished States- 
-man has fallen well and gracefully upon 
him, not only as regards the foreign policy 


not remarkable for his fondness for consti- | of that great Minister, but I must add, 
tutional liberty—who was as “ dear’? to! while the accents of his voice are yet ring- 
foreign despots as the Earl of Aberdeen ing in our ears, and find an echo in our 
himself—yet even he could not stand si- hearts— I must add, that he has 
lently by while this intervention of arbitrary | also inherited that illustrious States- 
power was put forth against the liberties man’s matchless eloquence. I have now 
of the people, and he issued that celebrated gone over these various cases, and I pro- 
circular, in which he remonstrated and pro- | test I cannot see on what it is that you 
tested against the intervention of the allied found the charge of undue interference. I 
Sovereigns. There was afterwards as-| admit that to those hon. Gentlemen who 
sembled the Congress of Verona, at which | consider that peace is the great end and 
the allied Sovereigns determined to inter- | aim of existence, and that to peace all else 
fere in the case of Spain—to put down | is to be sacrificed—who hold that man was 
constitutional liberty there, as they had | created by Heaven for the sole purpose of 
put it down at Naples. What did Mr. | producing, and manufacturing, and con- 
Canning do? He was a Member of a| suming cotton—who recognise no nobler 


Tory Government, and he sent as Am- | aspirations, no impulses of humanity—I ad- 
bassador to the Congress no less illus-| mit to them, that peace is of the greatest 
trious a person than the Duke of Welling-| importance to this country—not merely 
ton. What did Mr. Canning do? He pro-| peace between this country and foreign 
tested andremonstrated against interference | Governments, but peace between foreign 


in the case of Spain; and the consequence Governments and the people who are sub- 


was, that the sovereigns held their hands, 
Itis true, he said, that England will not so 
far interfere in the affairs of the Continent 
as to go to war on that account; but, so 
far as remonstrance and the expression of 
opinion goes, she, regarding the principle 
of constitutional liberty embodied in her 
own constitution to be one of the first and 
greatest blessings that could befall a coun- 
try, she would desire to uphold and ex- 
tend it to all the rest of the nations of the 
world. It is known that France sent her 
troops, and overcame the constitutional 
Government established in Spain, and 
hanged Riego, as I before remarked, on a 
lofty gibbet. But when it was proposed 
to go farther than this, and to interfere in 
the war that was then raging between 
Spain and her insurgent provinces in South 
America, Mr. Canning came forward, and 
said, “No, you shall not. England won’t 
stand by and see this done. So far as 
European polities are concerned, we won't 
Wage war against you; though we tell you 
frankly our opinion. But if you attempt 
to interfere with the Spanish provinces, as 
you have interfered in Spain, rather than 
Consent to it we will go to war.”” That, I 
say, 18 @ precedent for this case. The 
policy of the noble Lord, so far as Euro- 
Pean politics are concerned, is based upon 


jected to those Governments. I admit to 
them that peace is essential to the devel- 
|opment of our industry, and to the pro- 
‘gress of our manufactures. But I tell 
\those men that every revolution and 
struggle in Europe is fatal to our 
interests, and I tell them that as mat- 
ters now are, such things will fre- 
quently occur. Mark my words, unless 
the relations between the governors and 
the governed be placed on a more satis- 
factory basis, you may secure peace for 
the day, as men have before now bought 
peace at the price of their independence ; 
but that is an unsafe and an uncertain con- 
dition of things. You had far better obtain 
peace, based and founded on principles 
which are likely to endure ; otherwise you 
only put off the evil day. You may exe- 
cute the leaders, and imprison their fol- 
lowers. You may decimate by military 
executions—it matters not. The time will 
come when the struggle will be renewed 
and renewed, over and over again, till 
freedom is at last secured. It would be 
far better to settle it at once, and to settle 
it as it can only be settled, by inducing 
arbitrary monarchs to act righteously by 
their subjects---by inducing the people to 
accept the counsels of mediation and peace. 


In that middle path the noble Lord has 
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walked. 


eloquent language of Mr. Canning—to stay 
the plague on both sides. If he has not 
succeeded, so much the worse for Europe 
—so much the more pity for the condition 
of the world, but we ought not the less 
do justice to his exertions. 
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He has endeavoured—to use the | talents, for his vast abilities, his statesman. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
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like views, and, above all, for the great 
courage which he has displayed in majp. 
taining his sense of right in defiance of 
the strongest temptations. I ask those 


‘two right hon. Baronets whether they are 


I cannot | 


sit down without adverting to ulterior | 


considerations. I must look beyond the 
question of the day. We are now called 
upon to pass a censure upon the Govern- 
ment, which is to drive them from the 
helm of affairs. What is to follow ? 


'in this House. 


The | 


prepared to take the government of the 
country? If so, where is your staff? 
Where are your elements of power? Not 
When you consented to 
be seduced by the Delilah of free trade— 
when you were seduced by the Delilah of 
free trade, the Samson of Conservatism 


resolution deals with the past; the state of | was shorn of his strength. Well, I don’t 


things to which it refers has ceased to ex- 
ist. There is no disturbance in Europe— 
there is no agitation. You have sup- 
pressed for the present all disorder and 


disorganisation — every thing is quiet — | 


there is no necessity for attacking the Go- 
vernment on any present charge of inter- 
vention. Before you claim my vote in 
favour of censuring the Government, let 
me know what are to be the consequences 
of that vote—who is to take the govern- 
ment of the country if Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters are dispossessed of office? Which 
of you are prepared todo so? I take the 
liberty of addressing myself in the first 
place to the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
You have supported the Government now 
for four years, on the ground that their 
domestie policy is essential to the pros- 
perity of that commercial policy which you 
introduced, and which the Government 
have carried out. Well, you are now 
about to dispossess Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. What are you prepared to do? Ason 
other occasions, you may take one of three 
courses. You may yourselves assume the 
government of the country, or you may 
leave it to those hon. Gentlemen in whose 
opinions you have not always, and cer- 
tainly not recently, concurred; or, as a 
third course, you may have a combination 
between yourselves andthem. Are you pre- 
pared to adopt the first? I ask the two 
right hon. Baronets, one of whom has, I may 
say, opened the accusation against the noble 
Lord with as much special pleading, and 
as much nisi prius argument, as ever 
I heard—who has come forward on this 
occasion from a simple sense of duty 
which will no longer allow him to be silent, 
though he has been still for four years. 
I address myself to another right hon. 
Baronet, for whom I have always enter- 
tained, and unless he should now take a 
course which I hope he will not, for whom 
I shall continue to entertain, the most pro- 
found respect and admiration, for his high 





suppose you are quite prepared to go to 
the country. If you do, you will be worse 
off than you are now, take my word for 
it. I don’t suppose, then, that you will 
take the Government yourselves. For you 
can’t suppose that hon. Gentlemen, the 
Members of the Protectionist party, who 
have been for four years fighting a manly, 
straightforward, and gallant battle against 
the Government, and have only been de- 
feated over and over again by your sup- 
port of that Government—you can’t be- 
lieve that they have been taking all 
these pains merely to let you walk in and 
take the place of the present Ministry, 
No, no, they are not so weak as all that, 
If they were, addressing them as agricul 
turists, I might well say— 

“ Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves.” 
Or if they are prepared to follow like sheep 
in the flock of which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite is the shepherd, we might 
be excused for saying to them— 

“ Sie vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.” 
Or bearing in mind a favourite quota- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lincoln —‘ ubi mel, ibi apes;” — 80 
again— 


“Sie vos non vobis mellificatis apes.” 


No, they are not so weak as all that. 


But what next? Are the Gentlemen 
of the Protectionist party to form 4 
Government, and are you prepared to 
turn out Her Majesty’s Ministers in order 
to bring them in? You have gone on for 
four years supporting the Goverment, and 
are you prepared now to oust them from 
office, to Iet in those who are sworn to 
subvert what you assert to be essential for 
the best interests of the empire? I can- 
not suppose that you will follow that course. 
Then there is a third course, which is that 
of a combination: and it is to that I al- 
luded when I adverted to the possibility of 
a thing occurring that would make me 
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plush for the right hon. Baronet the Mem- | Protectionist benches], and not there. I 
ber for Tamworth ; and I will not believe | cannot believe that the Gentlemen who re- 
it—-it cannot be that a statesman who | present the Proteetionist, party, and who 
has been bearded in this House by the have fought a manly fight in this House and 
leaders of that party—a statesman on | elsewhere for principles which they believe 
whom their calumny, and contempt, and | to be just, but which I have ever consci- 
soon have been heaped in language! entiously opposed—who have proclaimed 
which I own I have again and again) again and again that they meant to take 
burned with indignation to hear address- | their stand upon those principles; who have 
ed to him—I cannot suppose that he, for | agitated the empire from one end to the 
the sake of office, would prostitute his | other in favour of these principles, I can- 
ereat name and his great honour, by a_/ not believe that they are prepared now to 
union with the party by whom he has been | abandon them. I believe, therefore, that 
thus treated ? It is a thing impossible! | the union will involve a compromise of, or 
[An Hon. Member: We won’t have him. ] deviation from, principle on your part. If it 
I will suppose that he is no longer | is not so, then I call upon you to speak 
anxious for office. I will suppose that! out. Is there such an alliance agreed upon? 
the consular dignity which he has so} Ifso, what are its terms and conditions? Are 
well won—the high station he holds in! we to have a fixed duty or a sliding scale ? 
this House and elsewhere—the great things | Give us an answer—for once be frank and 
he has achieved—are enough to satisfy the | fair with us. Give us an answer: what 
ambition of any man; and power can add | are to be the terms and conditions —what 
nothing to the greatness of such a man as} are we, the Parliament—what are the 
heis. But then, I would ask, is it pos-| people of England to expect? We have a 
sible that some of those who have hi-| right to fairness and frankness on such an 
therto reposed under the shadow of his| occasion. Sir, until I know how that is 
wing, are to leave the parent nest and | to be, I, for one, will not, and I trust the 
venture forth to unite themselves with | independent Members of this House will 
hon. Gentlemen opposite? If so, the}not, lend themselves to what I can’t 
country will understand why it is you|help calling a very pitiful and mean 
come forward now to attack and con-| conspiracy against the Foreign Minister of 
demn the policy of the Government. | this country. Not that I fear it, for the com- 
But that is not enough. We, whom you! bination which exist throughout Europe is 
call upon by our votes to aid you in dis-| not a combination of the people of Europe; 
possessing the Government of power, are| and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
entitled to ask what are the terms and| Member for the University of Oxford says 
conditions of that unholy alliance? Now| we are a by-word and a scorn among na- 
if ne My cto a ae I | tions, ~ that * ripe etl is a hated 
cannot believe that you will be so reckless, | name, he says what 1s utterly incorrect. 
80 inconsiderate in the duty you owe to| He identifies, as I understood him—for 
your Sovereign as to drive the Govern-|that is a necessity of his position—he 
ment from office by an abstract vote on its | identifies a nation with its arbitrary rulers. 
past policy, unless you are prepared to see|I tell him that the nations, that is, the 
some Government established that is able| people of Europe, do not dislike the 
to conduct the councils of the Sovereign} English, but, on the contrary, our policy 
—if there is to be alliance between you| for the last few years has endeared us to 
which I shall suppose to be the case|them. They know the difficulties of our 
until I hear to the contrary, I am position, they make all allowance for the 
—_ to call upon you to speak out | Government, they know it cannot interfere 
Plainly in the matter. It is no idle, no! by force of arms, but they know that con- 
vulgar or impertinent curiosity that dic- | stitutional liberty in every quarter of the 
tates the demand, but as a representative | world has the sympathy of the minds and 
of the people who are interested in the | hearts of the British people, and they know 
government of the country, I am bound | that the Government exhibits the faithful 
to stand forward and ask you to be candid. | echo of these sympathies. We have now 
What are to be the terms and conditions | arrived at a most momentous epoch in the 
of this alliance ? I will tell you what I} history of this country—aye, and of the 
believe, judging from your conduct on the| world: We are called upon to take our 
Present oecasion—lI believe that the can-| choice between two great antagonistic 
dour of the transaction will be here [the | principles. Is the foreign policy of this 
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country to be the foreign policy which the 
noble Lord and the Government have 
pursued —that middle policy between 
absolutism and republicanism, encourag- 
ing constitutional governments, but not 
interfering to establish them by mili- 
tary foree; using only our moral in- 
fluence, and taking the proud position 
which England is entitled to assume 
as the head of the constitutional nations 
of the world? The arbitrary rulers of 
foreign nations may endeavour to destroy 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but rest as- 
sured of this—when the nations of the 
Continent have at length succeeded in es- 
tablishing constitutional governments, and 
in securing free institutions for them- 
selves, and when their voices can speak out, 
they will look back gratefully to the sym- 
pathy we have shown them in their time of 
suffering and distress; and the influence 
which we shall maintain amongst them 
will be commensurate with that sympathy. 
The epoch on which we stand is not less mo- 
mentous as regards the domestic concerns of 
this country ; for the question we are now 
called upon to decide is, whether the 
Government shall yield the reins of power 
to a party who are bent on reversing the 
present commercial policy of the empire. 
I believe the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government have hitherto carried on to 
be essential to the prosperity of our com- 
merce—-essential to the great manufactur- 
ing interests of the country, to the welfare 
of the State, and, above all, essential to 
secure a steady and abundant supply of 
the food which shall preserve the famishing 
millions. I believe, then, Sir, that if 
I were to oppose the resolution of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, I 
would be betraying the best interests of 
the people of this realm, and the best in- 
terests of the nations of Europe—that I 
would be retarding the progress of civili- 
sation and the welfare of humanity, and 
betraying the best interests of mankind; I 
shall therefore most cheerfully and unhesi- 
tatingly vote in favour of the resolution. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just spo- 
ken has thought fit to accuse me of sup- 
pressing an important fact. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has shown that Mr. 
Finlay had asserted that the courts of 
law in Greece could not give him redress, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
charged me with suppressing the truth, 
because I had not referred to the passage. 
Now I was perfectly aware of that passage. 
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I was aware that in the earlier periods of 
the controversy Mr. Finlay asserted that 
he could not obtain redress; but the pas- 
sage which I quoted was written two years 
and a half later than the date of the pas. 
sage referred to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Mr, Finlay began by assert. 
ing that the courts of law could not af. 
ford him redress ; and he ended by assert- 
ing, or rather by admitting, two years and 
a half afterwards, that the courts were 
competent to try the question as to the 
value of the land of which he was dis. 
possessed, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Southampton had 
made two charges against hon. Gentlemen 
on his (Mr. Walpole’s) side of the House: 
the first, that the question had been argued 
as a nisi prius question; and the other, 
that they had occasionally shifted their 
ground, at one time discussing the general 
policy of the Government, and, at another, 
confining themselves to the Greek part of 
the case. With regard to the first charge, 
he could not help thinking that the hon, 
and learned Member,’ in his attempt to 
answer the magnificent speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, had not altogether for- 
gotten his own nisi prius practice. And 
with regard to the second charge, by which 
it was insinuated that they had, more or 
less, mistaken or misunderstood the policy 
of Government, it was clear to him, how- 
ever that might be, that there could be 
no mistake as to the tendency of that 
policy, if it were to be judged by the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member. 
Ile (Mr. Walpole) would meet the sup- 
porters of the Motion upon the two points 
which the hon. and learned Member justly 
said that Motion involved—the first relating 
to the particular occurrences which had 
taken place in Greece, and the second 
relating to that general policy by which 
our intercourse with Foreign Powers had 
been conducted and carried on; and he 
thought he could show that in respect to 
neither was the course pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government calculated to ‘“ main 
tain the honour and dignity of the coun- 
try,” or to “* promote peace between Eng- 
land and the other nations of the world. 
With respect to the Greek question, which 
was really a question of a twofold char- 
acter, partly applying to national claims, 
and partly to those that were more strictly 
personal, he observed that the hon. and 


learned Gentleman had carefully avoid 
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one point—namely, the national part of | justice. 
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The hon. and learned Member 


the question, the claim upon the islands of | for Sheffield seemed to treat the maxims 


Sapienza and Cervi. Now this and the 
personal claims must be kept quite distinct. | 
The former depended upon, and must be | 
determined by, the obligation to terms of 
international treaties; and the latter by the 
maxims of international law. With regard 
to the former, it was to be observed that 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary ac- 
tually sent out instructions to the Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
to take forcible possession of Sapienza and 
Cervi, without the consent of France and 
Russia, the two other guaranteeing Powers; | 
and yet we were under distinct engagement 
that no force belonging to one of those 
Powers should be allowed to enter the 
new Greek State without the concurrence | 
of the other two. By doing this, there- | 
fore, the noble Lord had jeopardised the 
peace of Europe, and compromised the 
honour of this country. He would concur | 
with the noble Lord in saying that those | 
islands were part of the lonian States, if, 
the noble Lord could make good his asser- | 
tion that they originally formed part of the | 
Republic of Venice; but that was, in fact, | 
the whole gist of the question; and, while 


that was undecided, his sending a fleet 
was contrary to existing treaties, and the 
honour of this country was materially af- 


fected by it. With regard to the personal 
claims, he contended that they depended 


of international law as if they were a 
something so vague and undefined as only 
to be determined by the arbitrary rule 
which different nations might put upon 
them. The principles, however, of inter- 
national law were as well known as the 
principles of common law or the principles 
of equity; and the difficulty was not so 
much in understanding the principles as in 
noting the exceptions by which they, like 
all other laws, must obviously be modified. 
The general principle was simply this, as 
he had already stated—namely, that one 
State may issue reprisals for enforcing 
claims or obtaining compensation for indi- 
vidual wrongs, when justice was denied or 
refused by another. What, then, was a 
denial of justice? Justice might be de- 
nied in three ways: either by refusing to 


hear the party’s complaint, or by studied 


and unwarrantable delays, which are equi- 
valent to a refusal, or by a decision evi- 
dently and obviously partial and unjust. 
Ife would not quote the authorities, al- 
though he had them there; but those were 
the principles laid down by Vattel, and 
confirmed by all the jurists. The general 


‘inference to be drawn from them was, 


then, that reprisals were allowable in all 
cases where justice is refused by the act 
of the State ratifying and confirming the 


/acts of individuals; but they were not 


upon the maxims of international law. | allowable where justice has only not been 
And what were those maxims? He would done because the individual complaining of 
not argue the case as an advocate, but wrong has neglected to use the ordinary 
state what he believed those maxims to | means of obtaining and enforcing it. Apply 
be. But before he did so, perhaps the these maxims, and then let them see 
noble Lord would here permit him to cor- | whether these claims were of such a nature 
rect an error into which the noble Lord as to justify the reprisals which had been 
had fallen. He had charged a noble Lord | made. In his opinion, the case of the 
in another place with imputing to the| Fantome, and that of the plunder of the 
Queen’s Advocate that he had written an| Ionians, were cases in which reprisals 
opinion contrary to his own, merely to | might properly have been allowed, for the 
support the views of the Government. | acts complained of were the acts, not of 
This was not so: what that noble Lord had | private individuals, but of the officers of 
really said, was merely this—that it was; Government. But those might be laid 
necessary to know the nature of the case | aside altogether, because, in point of fact, 


upon which the opinion of the Queen’s Ad- | 
Vocate was founded, before they could know | 
what value to put upon that opinion. He 
would now revert to the question before 
them, and state what he believed to be the 
maxims of international law, upon which 
the question must necessarily be deter- | 
mined; and, according to them, it might | 
be generally laid down, that reprisals | 
were allowable under no circumstances 


the reprisals, for which a fleet was sent 
to the Bay of Salamis, related solely to the 
cases of Mr. Finlay and M. Pacifico. Upon 
those two cases, everything depended. 
Now, according to all the rules laid down 
by the jurists, reprisals, in his opinion, 
were not justifiable in the case of Mr. 
Finlay, for this plain reason, that, al- 
though the previous long delay which 
had taken place might be considered as 


Which did not amount to a denial of [ancening to a denial of justice, his 
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claims were confessedly under considera- 
tion, and they were referred to arbitration 
in October, 1849. From that moment, 
therefore, all right to our Government to 
interfere by an armed force expired, and 
the ultima ratio ought not to have been 
called in, unless it was mentioned that the 
arbitration had failed. Neither, in his opin- 
ion, did the ease of M. Pacifico justify an ap- 
peal to arms, because, as he could show, 
those claims had not been attempted to be 
enforced by M. Pacifico himself, and the no- 
ble Lord had not endeavoured to ascertain 
the fact beforehand whether every other 
mode of satisfying those claims but an ap- 
peal to arms had been attempted. He 
would prove not only that justice was 
never denied to M. Pacifico, but that 
the Government had never taken the 
trouble to inquire to what extent those 
claims had been pressed. Observe the 
dates; the injury was done on the 4th of 
April, 1847. On the 10th of May, the 
courts in Greece, which had been appealed 
to, had determined that for the present 
there was no case. On July 19, 1847, the 
noble Lord sent out a despatch to Sir 
Edmund Lyons, in which he required a 
statement of the nature of the claims of 
M. Pacifico, and properly requiring ‘‘ sat- 
isfactory proofs of it.’’ On the 8th of 
October, 1847, M. Pacifico wrote a most 
extraordinary letter to the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in- 
viting the noble Lord to become his cham- 
pion and take up his cause. He then says, 
with adroit flattery— 

“ A strong hand, a firm will, are necessary to 

compel the Greek Government to perform a duty 
of equity and justice. That strong hand can only 
be yours, my Lord ; that firm will, my just rights 
ead me to hope will be yours likewise.” 
That letter, he was afraid, had induced the 
noble Lord to take up the case without in- 
quiry; for on the 30th of October, 1847, 
he wrote to Sir Edmund Lyons, not re- 
quiring satisfactory proofs, but boldly say- 
ing and at once deciding— 

“With reference to this latter request of M. 
Pacifico, I have to instruct you to make an imme- 
diate demand upon the Greek Government for the 
payment of the sum due to M. Pacifico, for the 
ground taken for the royal garden; and you will 
at the same time inform the Greek Government 
that Her Majesty’s Government will, as soon as 
possible, fix the amount which they intend to de- 
mand as compensation for the sufferings sustained 
by M. Pacifico.” 

Thus the noble Lord had never required that 
the claim should be one established by the 
tribunals of the country, or by a proper in- 
vestigation; but he took upon himself at 
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once to say that the British Government 
would fix on the amount intended to be de. 
manded for M. Pacifico, as a compensa. 
tion for his sufferings, without inquiry. It 
had been said by the noble Lord that M, 
Pacifico had had no opportunity afforded 
him of obtaining redress from the Greek 
Government; but was that M. Pacifico’s 
own view of the case? No; he said he 
would not apply for redress to the Greek 
tribunals, as he preferred the tutelary au. 
thority of the noble Lord, by an appeal to 
which he doubtless thought he could obtain 
a greater amount of compensation than 
that which would be awarded to him on 
evidence and proof. For, on January 24, 
1848, M. Pacifico winds up his arguments 
in answer to M. Glarakis’ despatch as fol 
lows :— 

“IT should then be very ill-advised in running 
the risks, more than uncertain, of a series of ex- 
pensive proceedings, while I have a legal right to 
claim from the Greek Government equitable com- 
pensation for the wrongs which the Greek people 
have done me, and which the Greek Government 
has permitted, and while these just rights can be 
brought forward in evidence, and maintained by 
the tutelar authority of my Government, namely, 
by the British Legation.” 

Nobody could read these facts and attend 
to these dates without arriving at the con- 
clusion that M. Pacifico never did apply, 
and never intended to apply, to the civil 
tribunals of the country, when for anything 
which appears he might have obtained 
justice; and also that the noble Lord never 
took the pains to inquire whether justice 
had been refused before be sent a fleet to 
the Bay of Salamis to demand reparation. 
He had therefore established that, accor- 
ding to the maxims of international law, 
reprisals were unjustifiable in either case 
for the personal claims of Mr. Finlay and 
M. Pacifico; and with reference to the na- 
tional part of the question, it was clear, on 
the ground of international justice, that the 
noble Lord ought first to have applied to 
France and Russia. If this were the case, 
assuredly hon. Members could come but 
to one conclusion with regard to the Mo- 
tion before the House, namely, that the 
course pursued by the noble Lord had ma- 
terially endangered, if not the peace of Eu- 
rope, at least the friendly intercourse be- 
tween us and other nations. With respect 
to the general principles by which the fo- 
reign policy of this country was conducted, 
he thought the noble Lord was as little enti- 
tled to the approbation of the House as he 
was for what he had done in respect to his 
reprisals in the Bay of Salamis. If the 
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principles of the noble Lord were not those 
of propagandism, they were certainly, to 
quote the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, principles which took advantage of 
every circumstance, and made for itself op- 
portunities to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of foreign countries. But if such 
principles were really to guide our policy in 
future, he had no hesitation in saying that 
they would lead to perpetual confusion and 
disquietude; for if we had the right which 
the noble Lord claimed for himself, we 
must expect that other countries would 
also claim a similar right with reference to 
the views which they entertained. If we 
interfered for the purpose of establishing 
liberal institutions in other countries, be- 
cause we thought they would be beneficial 
to them, why should not Russia, Austria, 
France, or America, interfere in a similar 
manner in other countries to enforce their 
notions of freedom and government ? What 
jealousies and distrust necessarily would 
arise on every side, if such a course were 
generally adopted ? Amicable intercourse, 
which now subsisted between nations, 
would be destroyed, and the progress of 
civilisation would be thrown back or re- 
tarded. Yet those were the principles of 
the present Government ; and all the argu- 
ments of the noble Lord, powerful as they 
were, in applying those principles, must fall 
to the ground, if the foundation upon 
which that argument rested was shown to 
be unsound. The foundation of that argu- 
ment, however, was evidently unsound, 
for it claimed for the Foreign Minister a 
right to interfere to enforce his own no- 
tions of government in other countries. 
But that, once admitted, would create at 
once so much disturbance in every other 
country, it would destroy so entirely the 
mutual confidence which ought to subsist 
between different nations, that if it were 
adopted, they could not hope the peace 
of the world would be preserved. In 
the course of the debate, the principles 
promoted by the noble Lord and those 
of other Foreign Ministers had been com- 
pared. It was the fashion to say that 
the Minister who immediately preceded him 
was in favour of absolute government, 
while that of the noble Lord was in favour 
of liberal institutions. But he thought the 
former had this advantage, namely, that, 
while he maintained peace with the more 
liberal Governments, he secured the friend- 
ship of the less liberal Governments—he 
remained at peace with all, instead of only 
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retaining the friendship of some—whereas 
the noble Lord who now held the office 
of Foreign Secretary, was regarded with 
distrust even by the most liberal Govern- 
ments, and with open dislike by the others, 
They must, however, not only judge of the 
policy of the noble Lord by the tendency 
his principles naturally had, but by their 
actual results; and here he challenged the 
comparison which had been instituted be- 
tween the policy of the late Foreign Min- 
ister and the policy of the noble Lord. 
The policy of the Earl of Aberdeen had 
been admirably drawn by the masterly 
hand of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, when he quitted office 
in 1846. The right hon. Baronet had 
truly said that— 


“ The Earl of Aberdeen dared to keep in view 
the moral obligation of the Christian Minister of a 
Christian country to maintain peace wherever he 
could, and to avoid on all occasions the risk of 
war.” 

But admitting this, and admitting the 
force of the moral obligation, he told the 
House with perfect truth, that ‘no Min- 
ister was less inclined to sacrifice the in- 
terests and dignity of this country.” 
Acting on that policy, the Earl of Aber- 
deen might well have his policy advantage- 
ously compared with that of the noble Lord 
opposite. It was singular enough—and 
he would rest the issue upon that one point 
—that the two policies might be well tested 
by reference to two quadrennial periods in 
which respectively the two Ministers were 
in power. The Earl of Aberdeen came 
into office in 1842, and quitted it in 1846. 
The noble Lord opposite came into office 
in 1846, and he was still in office in 
1850, Now, compare these two periods. 
When the Earl of Aberdeen came into 
office in 1842, everything in Europe was 
more or less disturbed. England was 
viewed by some nations with dislike, and 
by more with distrust. The bonds of 
friendship which united us with France 
had been nearly broken asunder by the 
expedition to Syria. In Asia, we had sus- 
tained the most fatal reverses. In Ame- 
rica, there were difficulties which threat- 
ened a rupture in respect to the boundary 
between Canada and the United States. 
It was on this troubled and perilous sea 
that the Earl of Aberdeen embarked in 
1842. Four years passed over our heads, 
and what had happened? The bonds 
which united France and England were 
riveted again more strongly than ever; in 
America, the differences respecting the 
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boundary question were equitably adjust- 
ed; in Asia, our great reverses had been 
more than vindicated in the defiles of Aff- 
ghanistan and upon the banks of the Sut- 
lej. Such was the first quadrennial period, 
and when we consider it and see at 
the same time that we were at perfect 
peace with all the nations of the world, 
the policy of the Earl of Aberdeen might 
well challenge the admiration of the House 
and of the country. Now, what followed ? 
When the Earl of Aberdeen was succeed- 
ed by the noble Lord, we then commenced 
the second quadrennial period, which is 
now just terminating. Could the noble 
Lord say that the line of the horizon 
was now as clear and as bright as then? 
Could the noble Lord say that we were 
now at perfect peace with all the Powers 
of Europe? Could the noble Lord say 
that our amicable relations were anything 
like so strong as they were in 1846? 
To the former of the two periods we could 
revert with pride and look back with plea- 
sure to alliances renewed, to friendships 
restored, to disasters overcome, to disgraces 
wiped away, to fresh glories and new hon- 
ours, and triumphant achievements, and, 
what he thought more important than 
all, to the perfect amity, peace, and good- 
will which necessarily flowed from the calm, 
enlightened, and dignified policy of non- 
interference. In the latter of those pe- 
riods, bright as was the prospect with 
which it commenced, we must trace the 
history of that fatal policy, which inter- 
meddles with everything, and settles no- 
thing—we could read it in the summary 
dismissal of our Minister from Madrid—in 
the sudden withdrawal of the Austrian 
Ambassador from the Court of St. James’s 
—in the deep humiliation of the King of 
Sardinia, whose treacherous ambition, he 
was afraid he must say, had been aided 
and abetted by the noble Lord, against a 
friend, a kinsman, and an ally—he might 
read it likewise in the mission of the Earl 
of Minto, whose course through Italy he 
could liken to nothing but the fabulous in- 
fluence of the dim eclipse, which shed over 
the nations through which he travelled, 
disastrous twilight, while with fear of 
change it perplexed the rulers of them— 
we must further trace it in the degrada- 
tion of the Pope, whose imprudent vanity 
as the patron and partisan of liberal in- 
stitutions we fostered and encouraged, un- 
til they reacted most fatally on himself— 
in short, we must read it in disappointed 
Italy—in offended Russia—in estranged 
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Austria—in alienated Germany—in the 
‘averted looks with which our former most 
| valued allies now regard us—and, to sum 
up all in one brief sentence, we might 
mark it everywhere in the partial hatred, 
in the general disquietude, in the universal 
distrust with which our policy was now 
received by every nation upon earth, 
With this conscientious estimate of the 
policy of the noble Lord, he could not vote 
for any Motion which affirmed that a policy 
like that which he had described could 
conduce to the honour and dignity of Eng. 
land, or was calculated to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that, but for the 
accidental circumstance of his being the 
Seconder of the Motion, he should not 
have presumed to have taken part in a 
debate which, in his own experience, was 
certainly the most full, the most striking, 
and the most able on both sides of the 
question. As, however, he had given 
some little attention to the subject, and 
was aided by having had ocular demon. 
stration of many of the events before the 
House, he would confine himself especially 
to those points. It had struck him, and 
he was sure it had struck others, that the 
chief characteristic of the noble Lord’s 
speech was not its singular lucidity of ex- 
pression, nor even the noble and generous 
sentiments which had found so enthusiastic 
an echo in the House, but the plain and 
sensible statement of facts which it con- 
tained, and the ample refutation it present- 
ed to all the suppositions, suspicions, and 
accusations which had been brought against 
him. He also thought, in common with 
others, that it was a subject of regret that 
the explanations contained in it came 60 
| late, and he could not help thinking that if 
| the representative of the Foreign Office was 
{more in the habit of communicating with 
| the House on those subjects, and letting 
them, as it were, a little more into his con- 
fidence, it would not be possible to raise 
such a structure of suspicion and injus- 
tice as that with which the noble Lord had 
now to contend. He had no complaint to 
make against those hon. Members who 
had brought forward charges with such an 
array of suspicion; but he did complain of 
those hon. Members who, after the refuta- 
tion of the noble Lord, and the detail of 
facts which he had given, continued to 
heap up accusations and to cast suspicions. 
He hoped the House would not hear any- 
thing further of certain circumstances 
which had been brought forward. He 
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hoped they would hear no more of the 
reasons Which were assigned for the expe- 
dition of the Earl of Minto, and for the 
appearance of the British fleet in the Dar- 
danelles; but, above all, he trusted that 
the grave accusation which he regretted to 
hear coming from the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon, that the noble Lord 
had contributed in any way whatever, by 
thought or action, to the deplorable events 
of the late French revolution, would never 
again be heard. The hon. and learned 
Member for Midhurst, who spoke last, had 
dwelt upon the want of success of the 
noble Lord, and of the general failure of 
his policy; but it was by no means just or 
reasonable to fix upon the events of one 
moment, and appeal to their issue as deter- 
mining the failure or the success of a given 
policy. As well might hon. Gentlemen 
opposite fix upon the Greek question as 
upon any other which had presented itself 
during the last four years in which they 
were silent. Amid the greatest enterprises 
and achievements of public men in the his- 
tory of the world, there never have been 
any which have totally been free from the 
imputation of failure. This might be said 
of the great interferer, Elizabeth, who had 
established the Protestant religion, when 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew took 
place. The same might be said of William 
of Nassau, at the hour of his death; and the 
same might have been said of Mr. Pitt in 
more modern times, on the occasion of the 
battle of Austerlitz, who had died in the 
belief that he had failed. He (Mr. Milnes) 
did not believe that the policy of the noble 
Lord had failed. If his policy throughout 
had shown itself to be based upon wisdom 
and prudence, they had no right to use the 
argument against him of want of success; 
neither could the argument be maintained 
that the noble Lord was unpopular. It was 
very much the habit of gentlemen travel- 
ling abroad to take their opinions from the 
society into which they were accidentally 
thrown. At the present time the aristo- 
cratic party on the Continent, those who 
were in favour of absolute government, 
were very much disgusted at the failure of 
their efforts, and it was only natural that 
they should think ill of the noble Lord. 
Nor were those persons to blame who had 
rushed into rebellion and violence, if they 
disliked the noble Lord when the natural 
consequences of their imprudence descend- 
ed upon them. The noble Lord had neither 
encouraged these people nor betrayed 
them. He repeated that the real estimate 
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of the public opinion upon the Continent 
was not to be gleaned from the casual con- 
versations of particular coteries, uor from 
the misrepresentations which might appear 
in public prints devoted to the interests of 
party. He thought hon, Gentlemen would 
agree with him that, acting as the noble 
Lord had done throughout the whole of the 
disturbances which had taken place in 
neighbouring States, he had taken the 
worst possible course to gain popularity— 
that of being perfectly moderate between 
two extremes. If he had advocated either 
republicanism or absolutism, he would have 
had ardent admirers in various parts of 
Europe. But this he had not done. It 
had been said that the great fault of the 
noble Lord was his constant interference 
in the affairs of other nations; but he (Mr. 
Milnes) owned it struck him that the noble 
Lord would be more amenable to the accu- 
sation if he had interfered more, and 
thrown the balance of public opinion in 
this country into the hesitating scales of 
the world. It might be said that, if he 
had not arrested the French army in its 
passage to Rome, his interference would 
have been wise; and it might have been 
said that, if he had not interfered, the 
Austrians would have vacated Italy, and 
the Italians would have been independent. 
Or it might have been said, when Rus- 
sia interfered in Hungary, that, if we 
had sent a fleet to blockade the Rus- 
sian ports, that intervention would never 
have taken place. If they examined into 
the conduct of the noble Lord, they would 
find that the fallacy about his inter- 
ference would fall to the ground. What 
had been his conduct toward those Powers 
of Europe, which we might consider as 
established in a firm form of government ? 
In those countries where absolute govern- 
ment was not a fiction but a reality, was 
it found that the noble Lord had ever at- 
tempted to incite any nation whatever to 
make a change in their form of govern- 
ment ? But, when we came to countries 
where absolute forms of government had 
failed of themselves — where despotism 
was not destroyed but worn out—where 
the king could not reign, not because of 
rebellion and anarchy, but because the 
affection and loyalty of his people had left 
him—in those countries, no doubt, the 
noble Lord might be said in some degree 
to have interfered. But had he interfered 
alone? Was it not in concert with the 
great Powers of Europe? In Belgium, 
in Portugal, in Spain, and in Greece— 
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countries which had risen into constitu- 
tional States under the auspices of Eng- 
Jand—no doubt the noble Lord had inter- 
fered; but he had done so to give the peo- 
ple those vents which we were led to be- 
lieve were, in free countries, the safety 
valves to protect them from revolutions. 
This brought him to the consideration of 
our claims upon Greece. And here it oe- 
eurred to him that hon. Gentlemen who 
had censured the conduct of the noble 
Lord in remonstrating with the Greek Go- 
vernment were not altogether familiar with 
the condition of that Government, or of 
the institutions of the country. He had 
been in Greece, and he thought he was to 
some extent acquainted with its constitu- 
tion and forms of government. It had 
been his good fortune to have received the 
utmost hospitality from the party who re- 
presented English interests in Greece. 
He believed that in our relations with that 
country we had acted with a certain acer- 
bity and persistance which might have 
been avoided. It was, however, very dif- 
ficult for those who had assisted in the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ments to leave them alone as substantial 
realities, and to declare that they would 
have nothing more to say to them. The 
truth was, that these countries, not being 
in the habit of constitutional government, 
were constantly applying for assistance and 
advice to those who had assisted in its 
establishment, and therefore it became a 
matter of extreme difficulty for a Foreign 
Minister to steer a course in which he was 
not either the leader or the opponent of a 
party. This was often the case, and it 
was almost impossible for the Foreign 
Minister of England to avoid exereising an 
enormous amount of influence, one way or 
the other. On the whole, he believed that 
the interference of England of late years 
had been exercised with great discretion 
and moderation. It had been exercised in 
Spain and Greece, where he had witnessed 
its effects, always for the advancement of 
constitutional liberty. He contended that 
the position of England in the Mediter- 
ranean was a defensive and not an offensive 
one, because, if we were to maintain our 
protectorate or our possessions there, we 
could not allow Greece or Spain to fall 
into the hands of a dominant Power. In 
defending the policy of the noble Lord 
from the accusations which had been made 
against it, he felt that he was addressing 
that small portion of the House who ap- 
proved of the insular policy of the coun- 
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try, for he could not think that those who 
supported the Government of which the 
Karl of Aberdeen was a Member, which 
interfered quite as much as that of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af. 
fairs, could now come forward and blame 
him for the manner in which he had acted 
in constitutional countries. He confessed 
that he could not find in the administra. 
tion of the affairs of the Foreign Office by 
the Earl of Aberdeen that difference, as 
compared with the administration of his 
noble Friend, which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite appeared to see. He denied that 
there was anything different in the policy 
of the noble Lord, which ought to induce 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to risk the peace 
of the country, and the dignity of their 
fellow-subjects, for the purpose of turning 
the noble Lord out of office. It was true 
that, since the Earl of Aberdeen had quit- 
ted office, they had heard demonstrations 
from him which appeared so contradictory 
to his former policy, that it was difficult 
to imagine how opposition could alter the 
tone of so great a man. The Earl of 
Aberdeen had recognised the French revo- 
lution of 1830 as early as the noble Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had recognised 
that of 1848; but since 1848 the Earl of 
Aberdeen had blamed the policy of the 
noble Lord with reference to the Republic, 
and had constantly been sneering at that 
great country. He owned he was left to 
the conviction that, in this important crisis 
of affairs, the question at issue was, whe- 
ther England would adopt the constitu- 
tional principle throughout Europe, or join 
that combination of absolute power which 
at this moment threatened to overthrow 
all the good which had been effected. If 
they were now to prevent the development 
of free constitutions, they would have to 
anneunce to the world that the onward 
march of improvement was stayed. They 
would have to tell Prussia that she should 
halt in the good cause she had begun; and 
if they let the Government of France be- 
lieve it was the wish of the people of Eng- 
land to keep public opinion down by a dis- 
play of military force, they would establish 
over the whole of Europe a great present 
evil, and prepare for France one of the 
most frightful destinies in the history of 
nations. Were there not countries at this 
moment whose cruelty and arbitrary exer- 
cise of power was heaping up retribution 
at no distant day; and was not despotic 
power making an attempt to destroy all 
that had been gained in the contest for 
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freedom? Was this, then, a moment to 
throw the moral weight of England in 
the scale of despotism against that of 
freedom ? He believed the English peo- 
ple did not take that view of the ques- 
tion. If the chance of the division that 
night brought about a change of Go- 
yernment, and if that change of Go- 
yernment was preceded or followed by 
an appeal to the people of the country, 
before whom the facts of the case were put, 
he was confident that the temperate, calm, 
and moderate support which the noble Lord 
had given to free constitutions all over the 
world would meet with their cordial ap- 
roval. He believed, if the people were 
told that it was this country of Greece— 
which England had called into existence, 
and for which she was now paying 
240,0007, a year—that had treated British 
subjects with scorn and contumely, they 
would not find fault with the policy of the 
noble Lord. He believed that considerable 
misapprehension prevailed with reference 
to the constitution and legal tribunals of 
Greece. Those tribunals were gradually 
becoming as good as any in the world. 
If the ease of Mr. Finlay and that of 
M. Pacifico had occurred twenty years 
ago, they would have been tried in the 
Consular Court of the Ottoman empire, 
according to our Jaws and customs, and 
the matter would have been disposed of 
long since; but in a new country of free 
institutions it was different, because it 
was expected that the claims of British 
subjects would be considered by the tri- 
bunals of the country such as they were, 


and that the same justice would be award- | 


ed to a foreigner as to a native. But 
it was said that we were treating a weak 


country differently to a strong one; but | 


Greeee had acted in a way in which no 
strong country would or could act. If 
the case of the insult to the Fantome 
had occurred in a strong country, such 
as Russia or France, the Government of 


the country would have hastened to make | 
Could it be supposed, that | 


an apology. 
if the property of an English subject had 
been taken or destroyed in the possessions 
of any of the German princes, reparation 
would not have been made ? 


Maynooth row, and proof were given of 
Injustice inflicted, would any one suppose 
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) If the same | 
thing had occurred in the kingdom of | 
Bavaria, there would not have been any | 
difference with the English Government; | 
or if a French merchant’s house were | 
attacked in this country in an anti- | 
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that the House of Commons would have 
hesitated to make reparation for the out- 
rage? If we erred at all in our foreign 
policy, would it not be much better to err 
on the side of excessive generosity? If 
this ease were placed before the people of 
England, and if it were said to them, ‘‘ Do 
you mean to ratify the resolution of the 
House of Lords, while the French, German, 
and American merchant is able to appeal 
to his country against injustice and wrong?”’ 
he was sure the unanimous voice of the 
people would affirm that policy which was 
consistent with the law of nations, and re- 
concilable with the dictates of moderation 
and justice. He believed that, by nega- 
tiving the Motion, they would leave the 
English merchant and the English travel- 
ler unprotected and subjected to outrages 
in all parts of the world. If the [louse 
should come to any such resolution, still 
he was convinced that the English people 
at large would entertain a different opin- 
ion, and that the question would again 
have to be debated in a very different tem- 
per and under less favourable circumstances 
than at present. Look at what happened 
in the case of Mr. Pritchard, and the so- 
lemnity of manner with which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
came down to defend him. On that occa- 
sion, the right hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ We 
will not leave the defenders and propaga- 
tors of our faith unprotected.”” He (Mr. 
M. Milnes) believed that, if the House ne- 
gatived the Motion, great injury would be 
inflicted on the people of England. They 
would not, however, by any such decision, 
alter the law of nations, which was found- 
ed on the necessity of things, and not on 
any fantastical notions or logical subtleties. 
He would appeal to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


| site whether they might not find some more 


appropriate occasion to express their dif- 
ferences of opinion from the Government, 
and some worthier object to attack than 
his noble Friend. It was now four years 
since the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth had retired from office, and 
he (Mr. M. Milnes) could not say with what 
admiration he had observed the constant 
and unfactious support which the right 
hon. Gentleman and his followers had 
during that period given to the Queen’s 
Government. They had supported the 
Government, not only because that on 
many points they agreed with them; but 
because they would not allow mere per- 
sonal matters to disturb Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in conducting the affairs of the 
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country. He regretted now that on a mere 
personal question, and one having no re- 
ference to our national greatness, they had 
come forward to create embarrassment. 
Surely hon. Gentlemen opposite must have 
observed that their mode of reasoning was 
small—that they had treated the question 
in detail, and left to them (the Government 
supporters) the duty of vindicating great 
principles. If, therefore, on this day— 
the anniversary of the right hon. Baronet’s 
retirement from office—a new opposition 
was organised, it would detract greatly 
from the character and influence of himself 
and his supporters. Such an opposition, 
implicating, as it did, not only the charac- 
ter of a great statesman, but the honour 
and power of the British nation, would 
greatly retard those objects which they 
all had at heart, namely, the progress of 
civilisation and constitutional liberty over 
the whole of Europe. 

Mr. COBDEN :* It was my wish to have 
done to-night, what I so frequently do, to 
‘have given a silent vote, as nearly all the 
arguments on both sides have been stated 
by other Members much better than I 
could state them; but I have been referred 
to, in common with several other Gentle- 
men on this side of the House, as likely to 
take a course different from our neighbours 
on this occasion, and I therefore think it 
necessary to say a few words. First, I am 
anxious that, so far as I am concerned, 
the question should be put on its legiti- 
mate issue, and that it may not be sug- 
gested that I am here for the purpose of 
indulging in a personal opposition; I trust 
that, at all events, 1 may be exempted 
from any such charge. In the next place, 
I wish it to be understood, so far as I am 
concerned, that there is nothing in this 
case which involves any plot, conspiracy, 
or cabal of any kind whatever. The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheftield is the 
author of this Motion; do you accuse him 
of being in any plot, conspiracy, or cabal ? 
He has taken the initiative in the matter, 
and those who participate in the discussion 
merely comment upon the resolution so 
submitted to them by the hon. and learned 
Member. Lastly, I hope I may be ex- 
empted, at all events, from the sweeping 
charge made against Members who do not 
support this Motion—that they are in 
the interest of despotism all over the 
world. 

I have heard from several Gentlemen 
around me, some of whom I do not think 
extremely democratic, whom I have by no 
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means found always supporting extreme 
liberalism, very intolerant expressions to. 
wards those who do not take the same 
view with themselves in relation to the 
Government on this occasion. I will ask 
those hon. Gentlemen, do they think me 
an ally of Russia or of Austria? Do they 
think I have shown less sympathy for the 
Hungarians or Italians than they have 
that I have less fervent cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies than they? If, then, they admit 
me to be as liberal as themselves, surely 
they may allow me the freedom of taking 
the view my conscience dictates in a mat. 
ter which has nothing on earth to do with 
questions of constitutionalism or despo. 
tism. 

As I understand it, the first thing be. 
fore us is the conduct of our Government 
in Greece, though the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield has widened that 
question, by the wording of his resolution, 
so as to cover the whole foreign policy of 
the Government. But as to the conduct of 
our Government in Greece, why, if this 
subject had been set before us in February, 
or even in March, within a few weeks after 
we had heard that fifteen British vessels 
of war had assembled in the Bay of Sala- 
mis to blockade the coast of a friendly 
Power, there would scarcely have been 
any difficulty in approaching the subject in 
a calm and dispassionate way, apart from 
all the extraneous matter with which it 
has been now encumbered. Really, when 
those who oppose this Motion are off-hand 
charged with plot, conspiracy, and cabal, 
I am tempted to ask whether there has 
not been some little plot, conspiracy, and 
cabal to get up an artificial excitement in 
the country on this subject ? Yes, I have 
seen placards and circulars; I am not 
speaking without knowledge. However, 
the question is, what was the conduet of 
our Government in relation to the affairs of 
Greece? I have not brought my blue 
books down with me, and I shall not read 
a single line to you; but, as there is much 
mystification on the subject, and as I wish 
to deal fairly with all, I will state the case 
in a few words, so that no one may take 
exception to it. 

In the first place, Mr. Finlay, a Scotch 
gentleman, settles in Greece more than 
twenty years ago, taking up his residence 
at Athens, not as a merchant, not to pro- 
mote British commerce in that quarter of 
the world, but as a denizen of Greece. He 
purchases land in Athens, and the neigh- 
bourhood; I have walked over the land, 
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and I saw the much discussed palace, just | Greeks is more indebted than to Mr. Hill 
as it was rising from this land. He bought | and his family. Now, the fact to which I 
Jand on speculation, not only in Athens, | wish particularly to draw your attention is 
but in the neighbourhood. Mr. Finlay | this, that Mr. Finlay repeatedly refused to 
thus became interested in the prosperity of | accept from the Greek Government the 
Athens. The Court of Greece and its Go-| same price for his land as was eagerly ac- 
yernment were at this time established at | cepted by Mr. Hill, and the Russian Con- 
Nauplia; it was desired by the proprietors | sul for theirs; a long controversy ensued, 
and inhabitants of Athens that the Govern-| and the result was the approach of our 
yernment should resume its ancient and | ships of war to the Bay of Salamis. I 
cassie seat, by removing to Athens. The | have not stated anything so far that any 
Janded proprietors of Athens deeply inter- | one can deny. Now, we come to M. Pa- 
ested in again making it the metropolis of | cifico. M. Pacifico has his house outrage- 
Greece, instead of allowing it to remain | ously attacked by a mob: that no one can 
what it was, little better than a village of | deny; his furniture is destroyed; he sends 
huts, all signed an engagement with the} in his bill to the Government, and, with 
commune or municipality of Athens, to fur-| that bill in our hands, our ships of war 
nish land for erecting public buildings upon, | enter the Pireus. I blushed with indig- 
the price fixed being equivalent to about | nation when I read the inventory of M. 
34d. to 33d. per square yard. Pacifico’s furniture. It is no matter of sur- 

Ido not intend to go through all the | prise that hon. Members have deprecated 
correspondence on the subject of Mr. Fin- | any allusion to the details of that bill, as 
lay’s claim; I merely want to bring the | if nearly the whole of this question was 
matter to the point on which you must all | not a question of details. [‘* No, no!’’] 
agree. Mr. Finlay was one of more than| Why, with the exception of the apology 
100 persons who thus sold land to the | required for the insult to the Fantome, all 
Greek Government; that is admitted by | the rest is a matter of money. [‘* No!’’] 
all parties in the correspondence. Among |I beg pardon; I say all the rest is a mat- 
those proprietors who sold their land for ter of money, and your exclamations only 





palaces and public buildings were several | show how you are acting in this case upon 


foreigners, and among these foreigners | blind passion and party spirit. 
were two whom Sir E. Lyons, in his first | M. Pacifico sends in his bill to the Go- 
letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, speaks of; vernment; he charges for a bedstead 
as fellow-sufferers with Mr. Finlay, Mr. | 1501.; for the sheets 301.; for the pillow- 
Hill, the agent of the Episcopalian Society | case 10/.; for two coverlids 251. This in- 
of America, and the Russian Consul Gene- | ventory is so deeply disgraceful to all con- 
- coer el facts a a denies. | a — — first, _ tried to — 
0 not desire to go into any controversy, | the question, by saying the case was no 
but simply to draw the attention of the | one for details, and then you turned round 
House and of the country to the fact that | and said that M. Pacifico brought all this 
all the other proprietors of these lands, | furniture to Athens, to sell it to the King 
without exception, agreed to the terms, | of Greece. But if we go into the bill for 
and accepted the terms, that were offered | the personal apparel, the every-day wear- 
by the commissioners appointed by the | ing apparel of M. Pacifico and his family, 
municipality for that purpose. [‘‘ No!’’]| we find there just the same sort of thing; 
Does the hon. and learned Member for | it is all in unison with the 150/. bedstead. 
aes ag with his blue book before! Why, there is a gold watch with appen- 
im, mean to say that the fact is not|dages put down at 50/. for one of the 
stated in that blue book as I have given | items. And all this rich furniture and 
it? [Mr. Cocksurn : No!] Why, it is | costly wearing apparel was claimed by a 
stated there expressly. [‘* No!’’] Willthe|man who the next month declared him- 
hon. and learned Member tell me that Mr. | self ruined and destitute, and himself and 
apes Be Russian pee preme = —— on alms for their daily 
ecept the money, or that they did not | bread ! 
ses in the same position with Mr. Fin-| When] first read the account, I thought 
ay? I know Mr. Hill; it is an honour to} the whole thing was a mistake, and that, 
any one to be acquainted with him; for, as | in writing out the bill, pounds sterling had 
ry 6 stated by Sir E. Lyons, in that! been put down instead of drachmas, for 
rst letter to which I have referred, there|I am pretty sure that in every case, 
18 no one to whom the rising generation of | drachmas instead of pounds would have 
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much more nearly represented the real 
value of the articles. Next comes the case 
of the plunder of the six Ionian boats at 
Salcina, and their demand for 235/.—for 
I will not enter into details; then the case 
of the four Ionians, who charged the Greek 
authorities with having outraged them, and 
thumb-secrewed them, two at Patras, and 
two at Pyrgos; the Greek authorities con- 
trovert the statement of our Consul upon 
this subject, and the correspondence alto- 
gether puzzles us as to who is right and 
who wrong: but the noble Lord, nothing 
doubting, settles the matter in a few lines 
by ordering that the four complainants 
shall be paid 201. each by the Greek Go- 
vernment, 

Then comes the Fantome case. A Bri- 
tish ship-of-war is lying off Patras; a boat 
goes on shore at nine o’clock at night, 
when it is dark ; the coxswain lands, not 
at the usual place of disembarkation, but 
on the beach; on his return he is taken 
into custody by two officials, and, along 
with a midshipman and a boat’s crew, con- 
veyed to the station, in default of not giv- 
ing a satisfactory account of himself, the 
Greeks, bear you in mind, not speaking 
one word of English, nor the Englishmen 
one word of Greek. Now, suppose a 
Frenchman landing in the same way from 
a boat, by night, near Brighton, not at the 
ordinary landing place, but on the beach, 
and observed by preventive officers, neither 
party understanding one word of the other’s 
language, and mutual explanation being 
consequently impossible. Why, the block- 
ademen would at once put the landing 
party down for a French smuggler, and 
would take him into custody, and convey 
him to the station, where an interpreter 
being procured, the explanation required 
would be supplied, and the arrested per- 
son be dismissed with all proper apology. 
This was precisely what was done to the 
midshipman. As soon as an interpreter 
was found, and it was ascertained who the 
Englishman was, he was at once liberated, 
and respectfully conveyed to his ship, 

There you have the statement of all our 
grievances against Greece. I will not go 
into the merits of them; say the Greeks 
were wrong, or we were wrong, just as 
you please ; but admit they were wrong, 
and what I want to know is, whether the 
wrong was not one that might have been 
readily settled by other means than by 
sending fifteen ships of war into the Bay of 
Salamis? I know I take a very vulgar, 
mercenary view of the matter, but I re- 
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peat my question—Was there no othe 
way to settle this question than by this 
immense array of force? It is quite eyj. 
dent that the only reason why this entire 
matter was not settled before was the bad 
spirit that existed between our representa. 
tive and the Government of Greece. I do 
not speak disparagingly of Sir Edmund 
Lyons ; any other functionary, under the 
same circumstances, could scarcely haye 
been so long there, any more than at 
Madrid, or elsewhere, without getting 
mixed up with the local politics in the 
same way that Sir Edmund Lyons was, 
That was the reason why it was found 
that for six or nine months letters ad. 
dressed by Sir E. Lyons to the Greek 
Government remained unanswered, and 
why there had been no adjustment of these 
petty differences until it was necessary to 
send fifteen ships of war to Athens. 
Now, is there not something wrong at 
the bottom of this, and something that re. 
quires to be mended? Is it worth while 
to have an Ambassador there with 5,000/, 
a year embroiling you with the Govern. 
ment, and begetting bad blood and ani- 
mosity? Why, I would rather have no 
one but a Consul at the Piraeus, whose 
duty it should be to look after your com- 
merce, and who should be told ‘* Never to 
go to Athens at all, for if you mix yourself 
up with political matters, somebody else 
shall be appointed in your place.” If you 
would do this, you would avoid the ab- 
surdity of having to employ fifteen vessels 
of war to collect a debt of 6,0001. But every- 
body said that something else was meant 
besides obtaining redress for injuries to 
British subjects in Greece. It is said that 
the noble Viscount intended this demon- 
stration at Athens as a menace to Russia. 
But how does this answer its purpose as a 
demonstration against Russia? The mo- 
ment the Court of Russia hear of the de- 
monstration, I find that they send a re- 
monstrance against the Government of this 
country—a remonstrance couched in lan- 
guage I never expected to hear from a 
semi-barbarous country like Russia to this: 
read, I ask you, the extraordinary lan- 
guage used by Count Nesselrode to Lord 
Palmerston, and then read the answer of 
the latter, and see how different is the 
tone adopted by him to a country which is 
powerful, compared with that he makes use 
of to one that is weak. Well, then, I ask 
again what was the advantage of this de- 
monstration, when the only result of it is 
hectoring epistle from Count Nesselrode, to 
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which the noble Viscount sent a very meek | told the noble Lord frankly, as a proof of 
and lamb-like reply ? his sincerity, and the noble Lord has re- 

One reason why I abhor the policy of | peated it in a letter to the Marquess of 
injustice and aggression—for I call it in- | Normanby, that it would be useful to the 
justice and aggression to send ships of war | French Government to be allowed to settle 
against a weak country to enforce disputed it, or, to use a common American phrase, 
claims which might have been amicably | that it would give them ‘ political capital” 
settled—is, that you place yourselves in|in France. How did the noble Lord re- 
such a position that you are obliged to! ceive the approaches of M. Drouyn de 
submit to language like this from the Rus- Lhuys? Was it in the way that a man 
sian Court. And why are you obliged to of business, accustomed to the manage- 
submit to it? Because you are commit-| ment of affairs, would have done? Did 
ting an injustice, and conscious you do so ; he say, ‘‘ We are much obliged to you; 
for otherwise, so far from this country this affair of a few thousands has been a 
being in a condition to be menaced by long time standing over, take it and settle 
by Russia, such are the advantages you | it, and we shall be very much obliged to 
possess in your great wealth, and your | the Government of France?’’ Would not 
maritime commerce, in the knowledge and | that have been the rational and reasonable 
use of mechanical science, and in the ad- way of meeting him? Instead of this, 
vanced state of the arts over Russia, that | what does the noble Viscount say? He 
if you behaved with dignity to small | higgles with M. Drouyn de Lhuys over the 
States, she would not venture even to look | different words to be used—over “ good 
at you disparagingly, far less to use such | offices,” ‘‘ mediation,”’ and ‘< arbitration.” 
language towards you. I have asked why | I declare that both in French and English 
was not this affair settled by other means | it fairly puzzles one to make anything out 
than by ships of war ? of it, but it appears, by the accounts, that 


I now come to a part of the policy and | the noble Lord insists he won’t take “ ar- 
conduct of the Foreign Office altogether ir- | bitration ’—it must be ‘ good offices.” 
reconcilable to the notions of those hon.|M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in the French ac- 


Gentlemen who did me the honour last | count of what took place, given by him to 
year, to the number of eighty, of voting General Lahitte, describes himself to have 
for my Motion in favour of international | entreated the noble Lord to extend a little 
arbitration. I beg you to take a survey | the powers of the negotiators—to yield to 
of my hon. Friends here, and ask, if you |an arbitration. But no; the noble Vis- 
have not a consciousness of how they at | count was determined to have what he de- 
least ought to vote on this question? The|manded; and all he would require of 
Motion [ brought forward last year was to| France was to persuade Greece to give 
the effect, that in all disputes with other | what he asked. Baron Gros went out to 
countries which you could not settle by | Athens crippled by these conditions, but 
amicable means, you should resort to arbi- | he set to work at once with Mr. Wyse. I 
tration. It is quite clear, it is said, that | think it is evident Baron Gros had the 
the noble Viscount could not resort to ar- | most earnest desire to settle the matter. 
bitration. My charge against him is, that | Indeed, his character as a diplomatist was 
he did resort to arbitration after having | largely connected with his success in ar- 
made use in the first place of fifteen ships | ranging it, and he went to work evidently 
of war. No sooner was this demonstra-/ disposed to surmount every possible diffi- 
tion known than an envoy arrives from | culty ; but, when he came to the case of 
France with tenders of mediation. And|M. Pacifico, and heard from all he con- 


now I must say, I have read, with feelings 
nearly akin to contempt for diplomacy, the 
accounts of what took place between the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office and M. Drouyn de Lhuys—I have 
read the French accounts, and the ac- 
counts in the blue books, and I have felt 
the most sovereign contempt for diplo- 
macy. M. Drouyn de Lhuys came over 
in the most loyal spirit, as I believe, to 
offer to settle this beggarly affair of a 
few thousand pounds with Greece. Ie 


versed with in Athens the real facts of the 
case—when he discovered it was a bare- 
faced attempt at swindling, he gave up 
the effort to effect an arrangement in 
despair. 

What was going on at the very same 
time in London? At this very same mo- 
ment commence the ‘ good offices”’ between 
the noble Lord and M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
So he has two negotiations going, one at 
Athens and the other at London, and all 
to settle this paltry affair of a few thou- 
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sand pounds. It ended as might be ex- 
pected—a little delay on the part of a 
courier —some mistake or delay in not 
putting a letter into the letter bag in time 
for the night’s post, and the whole affair 
was broken off in Athens before they in 
London could know what was doing. The 
negotiations were thrown aside—our ships 
were ordered to do their worst—Greece 
submitted—and you got your money. 
What follows? The French Government, 
irritated by your conduct, withdraws its 
Minister—and now comes the quarrel I 
have with the noble Lord. 

Now comes my case against him for not 
accepting arbitration in the first instance. 
Actually, after your ships of war had ex- 
torted the money from Greece, and a large 
part of it was already placed in the bank, 
the noble Viscount consented, in the most 
humiliating way—for I consider the com- 
munications received from the Marquess of 
Normanby most humiliating—to accept 
what he had before refused, and you have 
now returned to this state, that by France 
withdrawing its Ambassador you are obliged 
to do away all you have done by means of 
your fifteen ships of war; and you have 
agreed to substitute the convention of 
London for the terms you obtained by your 
fleet at Athens. Yes; have you not agreed 
to give up the money lodged in the bank 
for payment? What do you call that? 
Your ships of war extort money from the 
Government of Greece; the French Govern- 
ment tells you ‘ Give that money back; 
you must take the terms of the convention 
of London.” Weyield, and so the matter 
ends. But no, it is not yet ended. And 
here is my complaint against the noble 
Lord. It seems as if the system at the 
Foreign Office is calculated to breed and 
perpetuate quarrels. First, you submit to 
rebuke from Russia, and next you are hu- 
miliated before France—the two countries 
some of our very knowing people say we 
intended to terrify by our demonstration 
against Greece; but the question is not yet 
settled. There are three arbitrators ap- 
pointed to settle the question of M. Paci- 
fico’s claim against the Court of Lisbon. 
As my hon. Friends near me, who voted 
for my Motion, will see, they have been ob- 
liged to resort to my plan of arbitration, 
after all the display of force. I cannot 
imagine a more complete triumph of the 
principle I advocated last year than the 
details of this proceeding. [*‘ Oh, oh 1”") 
Why here are hon. Gentlemen behind me 
groaning. Iam not surprised at it, they 
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must be groaning at the thought of their 
own inconsistency. For what are we call. 
ed on to vote? That this matter has been 
most ably, justly, and dexterously managed, 
But I do not think it is finished at all, 

It is said that there is some cause of 
quarrel with Russia, on account of vessels 
seized in the Levant and in the Greek 
ports, and M. Brunow has given us notice 
he may have reclamations to make for the 
value of the property which fell into our 
hands, and for the loss we occasioned, and 
I should not be surprised if you had an- 
other blue book very soon, containing cor. 
respondence with respect to seizures of 
Russian ships; and all this has arisen be- 
cause the Foreign Office would not two 
months earlier submit the whole of this 
pettifogging business to arbitration. France 
would have been proud to be your arbitra. 
tor; you refused her. Then came the con- 
vention, and Jast comes an arbitration on 
the whole matter; only you submit on the 
most humiliating terms to conditions you 
had before refused. 

Now let us take in two sums what the 
actual result has been, in so far as we have 
gone, in obtaining what we demanded, 
Our whole claim on the Greek Government 
was 33,0007. The whole amount we have 
actually received is 6,400/.; so that as we 
stand at present we appear before the na- 
tions of the world as having made a demand 
for 33,000/., and as having, up to the pre- 
sent moment, received only 6,400I.; and 
that will show, in the face of the world, 
what the extent of your injustice was in 
comparison with the justice of your claims. 
In my opinion, this is three times as much 
as you were entitled to; and, looking to 
the claims of M. Pacifico, and to the opin- 
ions of Baron Gros respecting them, I de- 
clare to you most solemnly my firm belief, 
that if the people of England understood 
the merits of this question, and if they had 
read, as I have done, the contents of the 
blue books and of the inventory—such is 
the opinion I have of the generosity and 
justice of my countrymen, that in spite of 
the galvanic effort to make this a party 
question, they would be so disgusted that 
they would raise a subscription to pay back 
the Greek Government the money it has 
given you. In the next place, besides 4 
vote of approbation on account of this 
Greek affair, we are asked to identify our- 
selves with the foreign policy of the Go 
vernment since their accession to office. 
Now, 1 should be the most inconsistent 
being on the face of the earth, if 1 gave 
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such @ vote. Not many years ago I had 
to denounce at a public meeting I called in 
Manchester, the conduct of the noble Lord 
in the case of Syria, and I remember after- 
wards denouncing his proceedings in Por- 
tugal also. I moved in this House for a 
return of any vessels of war belonging to us 
which were at the time lying in the Tagus 
in consequence of that business. I pro- 
tested, too, at a public meeting, and before 
a most enthusiastic audience, on the noble 
Lord’s conduct in the affairs of Sicily, and 
Iam now called on to vote my approbation 
of the proceedings of the Foreign Office 
during the existence of the present Admin- 
istration. Why, I say, if I did so, and 
gave that vote, I think my mouth ought 
to be closed on any question of economy, 
retrenchment, or possibility of reducing our 
establishments, for ever, because I am quite 
sure, if this system is to continue, and if 
you are to send fifteen ships of war to col- 
lect debts of 6,400/., you not only cannot 
reduce your warlike establishments, but 
you have not establishments enough. 
There has been a great deal said during 
the debate about the principle of non-inter- 
vention; but this is a principle which I 
thought was acknowledged and admitted 
by all parties. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House have never, since 
the time of the Reform Bill, thought of 
anything so absurd as obtaining popularity 
by the peculiar characteristic of being the 
meddlers in the affairs of other countries. 
I cannot say there is as much wisdom on 
this side of the House, for there seems to 
mea disposition here to take merit to the 
party, because it has for its principle to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations. 
That was not the doctrine of Earl Grey. 
Iremember the speech of the noble Lord 
in 1830, Nothing electrified the country 
more than that exposition of his principles. 
He spoke of the wars—of Mr. Pitt and of 
his suecessors—of the 800,000,000. of 
expenditure incurred in those wars, and he 
pledged himself to the country that peace, 
non-intervention, and retrenchment should 
be the watchwords of the Whig party. 
Now, I ask the country fairly to decide 
whether the tone and language of the 
speakers on this side of the Mouse, on this 
night, and in the course of this debate, 
have been in harmony and unison with that 
sentiment of Lord Grey? Why, what has 
been the language of the hon. and learned 
Member for Southampton, and for which 
he has been cheered to the echo? One 
half the Treasury benches were left empty, 
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while hon. Members ran one after another, 
tumbling over each other in their haste, to 
shake hands with the hon. and learned 
Member. Well, what did the hon. and 
learned Member say ? I pass over his sneer 
against the men of peace and men of cotton, 
because we must allow gentlemen of the 
long robe some latitude when they forget 
the arena in which they are displaying their 
powers; but what would Earl Grey have 
said to the doctrine of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that we have no prospect of 
peace with the countries of Europe till 
they have adopted constitutional Govern- 
ments? What sort of constitutional Go- 
vernments? Is it ourown? Why, even 
if they came so far as this, and suppose 
they adopt our form of government, might 
not hon. Members in the Assembly at 
Washington get up and say, ‘* We will 
have no peace till we make the world re- 
publican ?’’ The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seems to have set out with the doc- 
trine that we ought to interfere with the 
forms of government of the nations of Eu- 
rope; and, judging from the noble Lord’s 
speech, I must say he appears to be no 
unwilling pupil in that school of policy. If 
the House of Commons votes its approba- 
tion of such sentiments, and the noble Lord 
acts on them, I think the Foreign Office 
will have undertaken the reform and con- 
stitutionalising of every country on the 
face of the earth. But do you think the 
people of this country, when they get cool, 
will see the wisdom of carrying out such a 
course? I claim for myself as much sym- 
pathy for foreigners struggling for liberty 
as any one in this House; but it isnot true, 
as the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
said, that I ever attended a public meeting, 
and said I was in favour of going to war, 
and that I made an exception from my 
general principles in favour of Hungary. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber allow me to state what I did say? It 
was this—that the hon. Member, having 
made a speech in unison with the feelings 
of the meeting, made an apology to them 
because he was about to add a few words 
as to the war in Hungary; that he had 
been peaceful in everything else, but that 
he was warlike there. 

Mr. COBDEN: I am glad the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has stated this, and 
that I misunderstand him, as it may pre- 
vent my being misunderstood in future. I 
never in public advocated interference with 
the Governments of foreign countries, even 
in cases where my feelings were most 
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strongly interested in anything relating to 
their domestic affairs or concerns. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ The Russian Loan!’’| When I see that 
principle violated by others, as in the case 
of the Russian invasion of Hungary—and 
when I see a portion of the press of this 
civilised nation hounding on that semi- 


barbarous empire, then, believing that this | 


is almost the only country where there is 


a free platform, and where it cannot be | 


corrupted, as a portion of the press may 
have been, I shall denounce it, as I de- 
nounced the Government of Russia. But 
it is a matter of very small importance 
what my individual opinion may be when 
you come to the question, whether the Go- 
vernment of this country shall become the 
propagandist of their opinions in foreign 
countries. I maintain they have no right 
to communicate, except through the Go- 
vernment of other countries, and that whe- 
ther it be a republic, a despotism, or a 
monarchy, I hold they have no right to 
interfere. Mark the effect of your own 
principle if you take the opposite ground. 
If you claim the right of intervention in 
your Government, you must tolerate it in 
other nations also. With what face could 


you get up and denounce the Emperor of 
Russia for invading Hungary after the 


doctrine advocated by the hon. and learned 
Member to-night, had been adopted by this 
country? I say, if you want to benefit 
nations struggling for their freedom, estab- 
lish as one of the maxims of international 
law the principle of non-intervention. If 
you want to give a guarantee for peace, 
and, as I believe, the surest guarantee for 
progress and freedom, lay down this prin- 
ciple and act on it—that no foreign State 
has a right by force to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of another State, even 
to confer what you conceive to be a benefit 
upon it, against its own consent. What 
will you say respecting the conduct of the 
noble Lord in the case of Switzerland ? 
He joined there in an intervention, though 
the great majority of the Protestant can- 
tons protested against it. 

But I come back to the principle. Do 
you want to benefit the Hungarians? I will 
tell you the sentiments of the leading Hun- 
garians. I have seen them all, and I must 
say that, much as I admired them during 
their noble struggle, what I have seen of 
them in adversity has entitled them to still 
greater respect, for I never saw men en- 
dure adversity with more manly fortitude 
and dignified self-respect. They have 
avoided all expressions of sympathy from 
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| public meetings, and (loathing the idea of 
being dependent on the charity of others) 
have sought, by emigration to America 
and elsewhere, an opportunity of subsisting 
| by the labour of their own hands. These 
'men say, ‘‘ We don’t ask you to help us, 
|; or to come to our assistance. Establish 
such a principle as shall provide we shall 
not be interfered with by others.” And 
what do the Italians say? They don’t 
| want the English to interfere with them or 
'to help them. ‘* Leave us to ourselves,” 
say they. ‘‘ Establish the principle that 
we shall not be interfered with by foreign. 
vers.” [Mr. Rogsuck: Hear, hear!] | 
| will answer the hon. and learned Gentle- 
| man’s cheer. He seems to ask, how will 
| you keep out Austria from Italy, and Rus- 
|sia from Hungary? Why, by setting a 
| good example ourselves, and then, if ne- 
‘eessary, by protesting against the violation 
of the principle by others. I will give him 
an illustration of what 1 mean. Does he 
remember when Kossuth took refuge in 
Turkey, and Austria and the Emperor 
‘of Russia demanded him back? I beg 
him to understand that that illustrious 
refugee was not saved by any interven- 
tion of the Foreign Secretary. Has 
it not been admitted that the Emperor 
of Russia gave up his claim before the 
courier arrived from England? What was 
it then that liberated them? It was the 
universal outburst of public opinion and 
public indignation in Western Europe. 
And why had publie opinion this power? 
Because this cemand for the extradition of 
political offenders was a violation of the 
law of nations, which declares that persons 
who have committed political offences in 
one State shall find a sanctuary in another, 
and ought not to be delivered up. But 
then the great Powers invariably obey 
this law themselves, and respect the neu- 
trality of even their weakest neighbours ; 
and hence the moral power which public 
opinion exercised when it protested against 
the demand of Russia and Austria. If our 
Government were always to act upon the 
principle of non-intervention, we should 
see the law of nations declaring itself as 
clearly against the invasion of a foreign 
country as it has spoken out against the 
extradition of political refugees. Let us 
begin and set the example to other nations 
of non-intervention. 1 have no doubt that 
our example and protest would influence 
the Governments of Austria and Russia; 
but what possible moral influence ean this 
country have with those States when the 
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Government goes abroad to interfere with 
the domestic affairs of other countries? It 
is said, however, that the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary goes abroad as the 
champion of liberalism and constitutional- 
ism. But I cannot fall into this delusion. 
I cannot trace this battle that we are 
taught to believe is going on under the 
noble Viscount’s auspices between liberal- 
ism and despotism abroad. I do not think 
that the noble Lord is more democratic 
than his colleagues, or than the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Member for Tam- 
worth. I believe the noble Lord is of an 
active turn of mind—that he likes these 
protocols and conventions—and that the 
smaller the subject the better it suits his 
taste. I do not find that the noble Lord 
has taken up any great question of consti- 
tutional freedom abroad. Did he ever pro- 
test against the invasion of Hungary by 
Russia? He made a speech against Aus- 
tria, I remember, on one occasion, but he 
did not breathe a syllable against Russia. 
The only allusion he made to Russia was 
in the nature of an apology, uttered in a 
sense that seemed to justify the part taken 
by Russia rather than otherwise. Then 
it is said that in Italy the noble Lord en- 
deavours to establish constitutional go- 
vernment, and representative institutions. 
Talways thought there was great exagge- 
ration upon this subject; but the noble | 
Foreign Secretary has himself dispelled 
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just ? 





the illusion, for he has frankly told us in 
his speech that he sent the Earl of Minto | 
to the different courts of Italy, not to re- 
commend parliaments or representative | 
assemblies, but merely to advise the Go- | 
vernments to adopt administrative reforms. | 
But that was not what the Italian people 
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this resolution. I can only say that I, 
like many other hon. Members, sit com- 
monly here and in Committee-rooms of this 
House for twelve hours in the course of 
the day. Allow two or three hours a day 
for the transaction of necessary business at 
home, and that is not play, but hard work. 
But why should we undergo this labour 
unless to advocate those opinions and con- 
victions which we believe to be true and 
If I have one conviction stronger 
than another, it is in favour of the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in the domestic 
concerns of other nations. That principle 
is involved in this Motion; and upon it, for 
fifteen years, my opinion has been again 
and again recorded. I have never seen 
reason to change that opinion, but, on the 
contrary, every thing confirms me in my 
conviction of its truth. If I remain in this 
seat, I will try to promote the triumph of 
that principle ; and happy should I be to 
be able to hasten in the slightest degree 
the advent of the day when the intercourse 
of nations will exhibit the same benign 
changes as have taken place in the inter- 
course of individuals. In private life we 
no longer find it necessary to carry arms 
for our protection, as did our forefathers. 
There has been the discontinuance of the 
practice of duelling; and something should 
be done to carry the same spirit into the 
intercourse of nations. In domestic life 
physical correction is giving way to moral 
influence. In schools and in lunatic asy- 
Jums, this principle is successfully adopted; 
and even the training of the lower animals 
is found to be better done by kindness 
than coercion. Can’t you adopt this prin- 
ciple in the intercourse of nations? Who- 
ever brings forward such measures shall 


wanted. They wanted security for their| have my support; and, if it should hap- 
liberties by constitutional reforms, and the | pen, as the hon. Member has threatened 
adoption of a representative system; and | me, that the consequences of my vote shall 
that was what the noble Lord did not re-! be the loss of my seat in this House, then 
commend should be given to them. {I say, that next to the satisfaction of 
I believe the progress of freedom de-| having contributed to the advance of one’s 
pends more upon the maintenance of peace, | convictions is, in my opinion, the consci- 
the spread of commerce, and the diffusion | ousness of having sacrificed something for 
of education, than upon the labours of} them. 
cabinets and foreign offices. And if you! Sir R. PEEL: Mr. Speaker, however 
prevent those perturbations which have extended in point of duration the debate 
recently taken place abroad in consequence | has been, and however exhausted the topies 
of your foreign policy, and if you will leave | that have been introduced into the discus- 
other nations in greater tranquillity, those sion, I think the House will admit that I 
ideas of freedom will continue to progress, should not be acting in conformity with a 
and you need not trouble yourself about | sense of duty if I abstained from assigning 
them. On this side of the House some the grounds on which my vote will be given. 
Persons have been menaced with very ter- | The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
rible consequences, if they do not vote for ber for Southampton has demanded a full 
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explanation of the circumstances under 
which that vote will be given. Sir, he 
shall have that explanation. I have no 
reserve. The hon. and learned Member 
has stated that there is a dishonourable 
conspiracy formed against Her Majesty’s 
Government. Sir, a more unfounded 
charge never was preferred. He presumes 
that there has been some base compromise 
between Gentlemen sitting on this side of 
the House, but holding different opinions 
upon matters of vital interest. He is 
wholly mistaken. There has been no such 
compromise. He talks of there being three 
courses to pursue; he tells us there are 
three combinations by which office may be 
obtained. He says, ‘‘ I demand to know 
which of these three courses you contem- 
plate.” Now, is it not possible for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to suppose 
that there may be a fourth? Is it not 
possible for him to speculate upon the pos- 
sibility that men in this House may intend 
to give their votes without reference to 
political combinations? Does he exelude 
the possibility of that fourth course of 
action, which arises from a conscientious 
conviction as to the truth? Is that ex- 
cluded from his contemplation? May it 
not be possible that men cannot subscribe 
to a resolution which asserts that a certain 
course has deen best calculated to preserve 
peace and to support the honour and dig- 
nity of this country? Is it not possible 
that, without reference to party or personal 
interests, men may decline to affirm a re- 
solution which deals with principles of 
greater importance to the welfare of this 
country for good or for evil than have ever 
been under the consideration of the House ? 
Sir, I will not forget, and I need not re- 
mind the House, that I have given, or at- 
tempted to give, to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment my support—I will say my cordial 
support—during the last four years. In 
utter oblivion of the cireumstances under 
which they succeeded to power, I have felt 
it my duty to give them, not an ostenta- 
tious, but, because it was not ostentations, 
a not the less effeetive support. I have 
not the honour and advantage of possessing 
their personal friendship; I have never 
been in political connexion with them. I 
have held no communication with them 
during the last four years which may not 
be had by any Member of this House, who 
may be the most independent and the most 
unconnected with their policy. I have 
given them my support, because I cordially 
approved of the policy which they carried 
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into domestic affairs. I think that their 
policy in domestic affairs has been a liberal 
and conservative policy. I have agreed 
with them, and I repeat it now, with re. 
spect to the principle of commercial free. 
dom. So far from a base compromise 
having taken place between myself and 
the Gentlemen who sit near me, and whose 
confidence I have had the misfortune to 
forfeit, every day that passes convinces 
me more and more that upon the cordial 
adoption of, and the unequivocal adhesion 
to, those principles of commercial policy, 
the peace and true interests of this country 
depend. I have said enough, I hope, to 
prove to the hon. and learned Member, 
that for myself, as I know, and for others, 
as I believe, there has been none of that 
base compromise that he supposes has die- 
tated our unanimity upon this occasion. I 
feel as grateful to Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment as one public man can feel to others 
for the maintenance of those principles 
which regulate the monetary affairs of this 
country. I concur with them as to their 
Irish policy. I have not forgotten the de- 
celaration 1 made with respect to Ireland 
on the day upon which 1 quitted office, 
and I retain the opinion which I then ex- 
pressed, that your true policy towards Ire- 
land is to maintain civil equality as the 
privilege of all Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and not to permit religious differences of 
opinion to constitute a disqualification for 
the favour of the Crown. It is because I con- 
cur with them as to the general principles of 
their policy that I, agreeing with them in 
their commercial legislation, and agreeing 
with them, as I have said, in the general 
outlines of their policy (I do not speak of 
the particular opinions which they may 
entertain, but only of the legislative mea 
sures produced by them with reference to 
the internal circumstances of the country), 
have been able, speaking generally, to give 
to their measures my support. I laugh to 
scorn the imputation that I have some 
connexion with foreign conspirators. - I be- 
lieve of others, and | know of myself, that 
I repudiate any dictation from any per- 
son who is not immediately connected 
with the interests of my own coun 
try. I utterly disbelieve the existence 
of any such conspiracy. With respect 
to the combination of political oppo 
nents, of course in the conduet of party 
there must be concert and combination m 
the interest and movements of party. 

speak not of this concert with the slightest 
disrespect; but 1 may say for myself, a3 
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the hon. and learned Member demands 
the full truth, that so little have I been a 
party to any such combination, that I 
never saw the resolution submitted by the 
noble Lord in the other House, and voted 
by the Lords, until I read it in the news- 
papers. I knew as little of the concoc- 
tion, and was concerned as little with the 
proposal of this resolution, as the noble 
Lord against whom it was directed. I do 
not labour, therefore, under any influence 
which can prevent me from giving a fair 
and dispassionate consideration to the reso- 
lution proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. It is said, however, 
that after four years’ patient endurance— 
after four years’ neutrality and silence—I 
and others have come forward to condemn 
the conduct of the Government. Sir, I 
have come forward with no condemnation 
of the Government. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield de- 
mands from me to acquiesce in a declara- 
tion of positive approbation; and not 
only that, but he demands from me the 
assertion of principles, the consideration of 
which is tenfold more important than the 
saving of a Ministry can be. Sir, there 
have been—and I will not forget it on this 
occasion—there have been occasions on 
which I have supported the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I support- 
ed it with respect to Portugal. I did not 
concur in the vote of censure with regard 
to the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in Spain, because I thought it would be 
unjust to Sir Henry Bulwer, and would 
be too severe a visitation for any offence 
which Her Majesty’s Government and the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
committed. But I took the occasion of 
expressing my regret that the tone as- 
sumed by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs towards Spain was not 
calculated to conciliate the goodwill of the 
people of that country. Sir, the most im- 
portant point in the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government I concurred in. I 
agreed with them in the recognition of the 
French Republic, and as to the policy of 
recognising the Government which ap- 
peared to be most eonformable to the will 
of the French people. I go further, and 
say that I think such a recognition ought 
not to be a cold reluctant acquiescence 
in an unavoidable necessity. I believe 


that, without reference to the constitution | 


of the Government, the true policy is to 
maintain friendly relations with that great 
people on the other side of the Channel— 
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to cultivate a good understanding with 
them—to show a disposition to place con- 
fidence in them. And it is because I con- 
cur in that policy—because I am favour- 
able to the cultivation of a good under- 
standing with France, that I now ask you, 
the Government, to give an account of 
your French relations, and to tell me how 
it is that such a correspondence has taken 
place as that which is laid upon the table 
of the House; and why it is that you have 
had these altercations with the people of 
France, who have shown a disposition to 
place in you a cordial and unlimited confi- 
dence. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield moves a resolu- 
tion, the effect of which is to express ap- 
probation of the principles on which the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been conducted, and to approve 
of their past administration. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however, has ad- 
mitted some latitude in expressing that 
approval. He has omitted from this reso- 
lution the word ‘ best,’’ and has confined 
himself to the simple affirmation that they 
have conducted foreign affairs in such 
a way as to conduce to the honour and 
dignity of the country. I must say that I 
very much dislike professions of political 
faith. I very much dislike subscribing to 
certain articles which are laid down in or- 
der to cover a censure passed in the other 
House of Parliament. I am called upon 
to subscribe to the principles which have 
regulated the foreign diplomacy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Is it too much 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to define, before he asks me to sub- 
scribe those articles, what they really are? 
Are they non-intervention? Are they the 
positive assertion of claims brought for- 
ward against a weak Government, and 
the employment of language not held to- 
wards the strong and powerful? Are 
these the principles which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman asks us to agree to? 
or does he say, ‘* Subscribe to the articles 
which I have framed, and I will leave you 
to collect from the past, and from certain 
principles that have been enforced, what 
those principles are of which I ask your 
approval ?’’ But that is a very vague and 
unsatisfactory definition of the articles of 
political faith which I am called upon to sub- 
seribe. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not confine his range of observation to 
recent political history. He went from 
1789 to 1815, and then took the period 
from 1815 to 1830. In 1830 he said there 
Z2 
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dawned upon us the certain commencement | my noble Friend the Earl of Aberdeen 


of a happier era in our foreign policy; and | 
this happier period was the recognition of | 
the dynasty of Orleans on the throne of | 
France. But my noble Friend the Earl of | 
Aberdeen was Secretary of State for Fo- | 
reign Affairs at that time. We announced | 
in the Speech from the Throne that the | 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon | 
had ceased to reign, and, seeing that the | 
new sovereignty met with the general 
concurrence of the French people, we | 
gave the new Sovereign a cordial recog- | 
nition, and attempted as far as was in our. 
power to lay the foundations of lasting 
peace. But the period chosen by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman extends to 1830; 
and is that a period from which I am to | 
collect what the principles are I am called | 
upon to approve? I apprehend not. I 
apprehend it would be no answer to the 
vote of the House of Lords to pass a pane- 
gyric on the principles that characterised 


the foreign policy of this country twenty | 


years ago. I am asked to express appro- 


during the whole period for which he was 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; | 
was connected with him at the period 
when we announced that we recognised 
the house of Orleans, and that we were 
determined to maintain the most friendly 
relations with France. I remained con- 
nected with him until July, 1846, when, 
in surrendering power at the feet of a 
majority of this House, I announced the 
termination of the only difference that re- 
mained with the United States, by the 
adjustment of the affair of Oregon. I do 
not look back upon my connexion with my 


‘noble Friend with any other feelings than 
|those of cordial satisfaction. 1 believe 


there never existed a Minister less dis- 
posed to make a sacrifice either of the 


|honour or the interests of this country, 
‘or more sincerely disposed to maintain not 


only peace, but the most friendly relations 
with every country with which England 
had intercourse. I never understood that 
this House had disapproved of the policy 


| 
bation of the foreign policy of the present | of my noble Friend. I never understood 
| 


Government, as distinguished from the | 


this House to convey any intimation that 


policy of its predecessors. [Lord J. Rus-| it thought that, in the attempt to main- 
SELL: It is not necessary.] Well, then, | tain peace, he showed a disposition to sac- 
how will you get over the censure of the | rifice either the honour or the interests of 


House of Lords? I thought it possible; England. I do recollect that the main- 
to place another construction on the Mo-| tenance of peace was often most difficult 


tion of the hon. and learned Member ; 
but the declaration of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Goverment removed all 


doubts from my mind, It was the noble | 


Lord who said, upon the first night on 
which reference was made in this House 


| —that we had to soothe an excited state 
| of the public mind in France; and I must 
say that it was the good fortune of Eng- 
land, of France, and of the world, that at 
| that critical period of our history this 
| country was not involved in war on aec- 


to the answer of the House of Lords, that | count of the most stupid and frivolous 
his noble Friend the Seeretary for Foreign | cause of war that ever existed, namely, 
Affairs would not be the Minister of Aus-! the expulsion of Mr. Pritchard from Ta- 
tria, would not be the Minister of Russia, | hiti. Perhaps the House will recollect 
and would not be the Minister of France, | that a great party in France took its name 
but would be the Minister of England. | from Mr. Pritchard, and that at last the 
What was the meaning of that declara-| name of Pritchardites or Pritchardists was 
tion? The noble Lord has too much pru- | assigned to a large party which supported 
dence and discretion to point a sarcasm|the absurd war ery of France at that 
against three of the greatest Powers of | time; and I will do justice to a fallen 
Europe ; but he could afford to be very | Minister, M. Guizot, to declare my belief 
liberal with such weapons when directed | that it was mainly owing to his courage, 
against his predecessors. My construction | to his resolution, to his determination to 
of that passage was, that the noble Lord | resist the war ery in France, that we were 
meant to contrast the conduct of the no-| enabled to avert the calamities of war. 
ble Lord the Member for Tiverton with| Well, Sir, we had difficulties to contend 
the conduct of the Earl of Aberdeen, and | with in maintaining the course we pur 
that which he solicited from me by my! sued. We were charged by the noble 
vote of this night was a decided reflection | Lord opposite with making Ashburton 
on the policy of the Earl of Aberdeen—| capitulations. We were told that we were 
upon the policy for which I myself was/ yielding to all those great Powers wit 
responsible. I have been connected with | which we came in contact ; but the result 
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was, that the House of Commons did not 
share in the apprehensions of the noble 
Lord, and our policy met with your most 
cordial approbation. I may say that, 
separated as I am from those with whom 
I had once the good fortune to act, that 
separation has not made me forgetful 
of the generous and cordial support which 
the foreign policy of my noble Friend 
obtained from others. In justice to our- 
selves—in justice to the party with whom 
I then acted—in justice to this House, I 
could not with honour acquiesce in any 
covert reflection on the policy of my noble 
Friend—the policy of peace, consistent 
with our maintenance of the honour of the 
country. The resolution of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman embraces two objects— 
the protection of the Government, and the 
declaration of the public principles he 
calls upon you to affirm—namely, that the 
course pursued by the Government is one 
calculated to maintain the dignity and 
honour of England. I wish I could give 
it my support. It would be more agree- 
able to my private feelings. It would be 
more in consistency with my disposition to 
support Her Majesty’s Government if I 
could do so; but to speak of that particu- 
lar affair which led to the vote of the 
House of Lords, the conduct of Govern- 
ment in reference to the Greek affair, I 
cannot, consistently with my conscientious 
convictions, declare that I think the course 
which the Government has pursued is the 
course best caleulated to maintain the 
honour and dignity of this country, or to 
maintain peace with foreign nations. Now, 
I take a somewhat peculiar view of that 
case. Iam no partisan of Greece or the 
Greek Government. I am disgusted with 
their evasions and their delays. I have 
had experience of them. I know how im- 
possible it was to procure from them re- 
dress or even satisfaction. I have had 
oceasion—at least my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) had occasion, to ex- 
press to them our deep dissatisfaction with 
that course which they pursued. The no- 
ble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
read a letter which was addressed by my 
noble Friend to the Government of Greece, 
and he made much of that letter, and con- 
trasted it with his own; but we were per- 
fectly authorised in making that communi- 
cation to the Greek Government, because 
we had the misfortune to stand in the posi- 
tion of a creditor; of a creditor who re- 
ceived no money, and could get no satis- 
faction. We were entitled to an annual 
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payment along with two other Powers. 
Our remonstrances were addressed in vain 
to the debtor. When we saw the Govern- 
ment of that country removing from office 
men of the highest character, and appoint- 
ing others subject to grievous imputations, 
[ think that a creditor thus deprived of 
his money, or the prospect of obtaining it, 
was justified in holding pretty strong lan- , 
guage, of warning and remonstrance to 
those who were making appointments which 
still more clouded the prospects of any ul- 
timate settlement. The noble Lord read 
that letter with great emphasis, and con- 
trasted it with a letter he had written to 
our Minister at Madrid. He said, “ See 
the course you have pursued; you have ab- 
solutely addressed a ommunication to be 
made directly to the Sovereign, whereas 
I, more cautious, more conciliatory, ad- 
dressed my letter to the Minister of Eng- 
land residing at Madrid.’’ In the letter 
of the noble Lord I find him state that— 


“* Her Majesty’s Government are so sensible of 
the inconvenience of interfering, even by friendly 
advice, in the internal affairs of independent 
States, that I have to abstain from giving you 
instructions to make any representations what- 
ever to the Spanish Ministers on these matters,” 


And then the noble Lord said—and it was 
received with general acclamations—‘‘ Con- 
trast my conduct with that of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, who directs his remonstrances 
directly to the Sovereign, whereas I would 
not approach even the Minister with the 
language of remonstrance.”’ Then he 
charged my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Ripon with having suppressed a passage 
of this letter that would have borne testi- 
mony to the great merits of the noble 
Lord. Iam disposed to blame my right 
hon. Friend for suppressing that passage, 
because it contains this instruction to the 
Minister :— 

“ Though you will of course take care to ex- 
press on no occasion on these subjects sentiments 
different from those which I have thus explained 
to you, and although you will be careful not to ex- 
press those sentiments in any manner or upon any 
occasion so as to be likely to create, increase, or 
encourage discontent, yet you need not conceal 
from any of those persons who may have the power 
of remedying the existing evil, the fact that such 
opinions are entertained by the British Govern- 
ment.” 


Now, I confess, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing embarrassment, I would rather make 
such communications direct to the Minis- 
ter or the Sovereign of another country, 
than tell the Ambassador to withhold cer- 
tain things from them, but to have no 
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seruple whatever in communicating the 
views of the British Government to those 
who are in direct opposition to the Sove- 
reign or Minister. Spain had been divided 
into two parties—the despotic party and 
the constitutional party. The views of 
the British Government were to be com- 
municated to that party who the noble 
Lord believed had the power of remedy- 
ing the existing evils under which Spain 
suffered, but were to be withheld from the 
Ministers and the Sovereign. But I was 
speaking of the Government of Greece. I 
will admit you had just claims upon Greece; 
I will admit that the birth or religion of 
M. Pacifico constitutes no reason why he 
should not have the same title to indemnity 
as the highest noble, or a British subject 
of the highest rank. I admit that the 
meanness of his residence is not to be 
cited as a reason for withholding from him 
commiseration or redress; but I conceive 
there was an obvious mode of settling his 
claims without offending France, and with- 
out provoking a rebuke from Russia. My 
belief is that, without any compromise of 
your own dignity, you might have got the 
whole money you demanded, and avoided 
the difficulties in which you have involved 
yourselves with those Powers. With re- 
gard to Russia, you had just asserted the 
authority of England by remonstrating 
with her for attempting to expel the re- 
fugees from Turkey. She acquiesced 
in your demands; and, with regard to 
France, you had all but the certainty of 
obtaining her cordial sympathy and good 
feeling. There never was a period in 
which it was more the interest of this 
country to conciliate the good feeling of 
Russia and France. France was weak, 
and the prey of intestine divisions; you 
could have made concessions to her then 
without incurring any suspicion of weak- 
ness on your part; and depend upon it 
that conciliatory conduct towards France 
in the hour of her weakness, arising from 
intestine divisions, would have been re- 
warded with her permanent gratitude in 
the day of her strength. I can quite un- 
derstand how you could have addressed 
France and Russia in such terms as 
these: ‘* We have claims upon Greece— 
you are co-guaranteeing Powers; the law 
of nations would enable us to proceed at 
once to obtain summary redress; but we 
will not send fifteen sail of the line to 
threaten Greece with the interruption of 
her commerce till we have invoked your 
good offices, and attempted to settle these 
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claims of ours by arbitration.” Why not 
have said, ‘‘ There may be limits to delay; 
your friendly arbitration may fail; we are 
determined not to abandon our claims—jn, 
sults have been offered, for which we must 
demand an apology; but we have pecu. 
niary claims, that we will not insist upon 
by force, till we have applied for your good 
offices ?’’ You may quote instances jn 
which the United States have attacked Por. 
tugal, and in which France has sent fleets to 
Naples; but the policy of England should 
be to set the example of a different course 
of action, so far as you can set it without 
the compromise of your own honour. I ad. 
mit you may have had the right. It is pos. 
sible that you had authority to enforce your 
demand by the law of nations, without re. 
ferring them to the consideration of any 
other Power; but, if every country will 
have recourse to force to obtain its rights, 
there is no guarantee for the peace of 
Europe for a single day. I do not deny 
your right; but I say that every con- 
sideration of policy in the peculiar cir. 
cumstances in which you stood with re- 
gard to France and Russia—Russia hay- 
ing acquiesced in your demands for the 
withdrawal of her requisition for the ex- 
pulsion of the Hungarian refugees from 
Turkey, and France having shown every 
disposition to confide in you and act cor- 
dially with you, there was every motive at 
that time why you should have exerted 
every effort to settle the matter through 
their good offices before you resorted to 
force. You did not object to the good 
oftices of France—you accepted them when 
they were tendered—but why not invite 
them? Why not ask the good offices of 
France to assist in the adjustment of the 
affair? My belief is that you would have 
effected that adjustment, have gained the 
goodwill of Russia and of France, and 
have avoided giving offence to Greece; 
above all you would have avoided those 
rebukes which were administered to you 
by Russia and France, and which I cannot 
read without pain; and having read whieh, 
I cannot vote for a resolution which de- 
clares that the course which you have pur- 
sued in your foreign policy is calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of this 
country. I don’t blame you for your ulti- 
mate concessions to France, or for your 
not having resisted the demand made of 
you by France, but don’t ask me to con- 
cur in a vote of positive approbation of the 
course you have pursued. But I do blame 
you for your conduct towards France after 
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you had accepted their good offices. I see | he neglected this? The noble Lord says, 
no reason whatsoever for the course you | that although he might have a steamboat 
pursued; and I think it was easy to foresee at Dover and at Folkestone, yet the French 
that it would involve you in the difficulty | had a vessel at Marseilles, and the French 
in which it did. I read the letters of M. | Government could despatch their vessel on 
Drouyn de Lhuys and General Lahitte, | the 12th; but how could he despatch one 
and I never saw letters containing more | from Dover or Folkestone, so as to reach 
ositive evidence of what were the real | Athens at the same time ? But why did not 
wishes and intentions of France in tender- | the noble Lord communicate with the French 
ing to you her * good offices.’ There is Government, and say, ‘‘ If it is your inten- 
something touching in the appeal which tion to represent to your agent at Athens 
that great Power made to you. She re- | that there is a prospect of an amicable ar- 
proaches you for having resorted to force, | rangement of the claims of England on 
and says to you, ‘‘ You have alarmed every | Greece being effected in London, perhaps 
other country in Europe by sending fifteen | you will permit me to avail myself of the 
sail of the line to the Pirseus to insist upon | same opportunity of making a similar com- 
these demands. Accept our good offices; | munication to my agent ?’’ Why did the 
by your doing so, you will assist us in our; Vauban sail from Marseilles without a 
internal affairs.”” Now, what is the Mo-| communication from the noble Lord simi- 
tion? What did the hon. and learned Gen- | lar in purport to that made by the French 
tleman tell us, in language which I wish | Government? But the noble Lord did not 
he had forborne to use? He said that} do it, and forcible means were resorted to. 
France had become a vassal of Russia? Is | What was the consequence? You heard 
that true? If he makes that assertion, | from the Marquess of Normanby the feel- 
how can he demand of me an acquiescence | ing of despair which the French Govern- 
in his Motion? Who has made France a| ment experienced the moment they heard 
vassal of Russia? Has England contributed | of it. At that moment, when you got that 
to it by her refusal of the ‘* good offices”’ of | letter from the Marquess of Normanby, and 
France ? Has England contributed to it by | were made aware of what were the feelings 
her refusal in the first instance to accept the | of the French Government, why did you 
convention? When M.-Drouyn de Lhuys | not frankly and honestly say to the French 
opened to you the prospect of your being | Government, ‘‘ Here has been a mistake, 
able to settle the Greek question in Lon-|a misunderstanding, an unintentional de- 
don—when the Foreign Minister in this|lay; and to convince you that we had no 
country, the representative of France, told | intention to give you offence, we voluntarily 
you that you might obviate all this delay | offer to adopt at once the original conven- 
in Athens by settling the question here, | tion?’? Was not that the obvious way of 
why did you not send immediate informa- | preventing any ill effects arising from this 
tin to Mr. Wyse, not that the basis of| misapprehension, and of giving consola- 
the convention was settled, but that there} tion to the wounded honour of France, 
was a prospect of an amicable arrange-| founded perhaps on her just suspicion of 
ment? That communication by M. Drouyn | your intentions ? Why did you not at once 
de Lhuys was made so early as the 9th of | yourselves tender the London convention in 
April, but the noble Lord says that he} the place of the Greek convention? You 
had no opportunity of writing to Mr. Wyse | were asked to do it; it was the demand made 
until the 19th. It is true the basis of the| of you; you refused; but you were ulti- 
convention was not settled until the 15th | mately obliged to do it. A communication 
of April, but the moment there appeared a | was made by General Lahitte to the French 
prospect of effecting an amicable arrange- | Chamber, in which he said— 
ment in London, you ought not to have ‘‘That which I insisted on on the 20th May— 
considered expense, but having a vessel | that which preceded the withdrawal of the repre- 
at your command, you ought instantly | sentative of France from the Court of England, 
to have sent to Grecee, and informed Mr. that in substance I have obtained, and France 
Wyse, knowing that under certain con- has accepted the proposal of Lord Palmerston. 
tingencies he was at that time authorised | That was a painful communication for an 
to employ foree—what were your pros-| Englishman to read. It might have been 
pects of coming to an amicable settlement | prevented by a frank offer to France to 
of the affair in this country, and to have|accept that which France offered in the 
advised him to abstain from resorting to | first instance, and which you then refused, 
force. Will the noble Lord tell me why | but subsequently conceded. I think you 
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were right in making the concession sub- 
sequently. I blame you not for having 
made that concession, rather than inter- 
rupt the cordial good understanding be- 
tween the two countries; but don’t ask me 
to vote that the course you have taken is 
consistent with the dignity and honour of 
England. I do ask the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and the noble Se- 
eretary of State if this had happened to 
the Earl of Aberdeen and myself—if we 
had received this letter from Russia—if 
we had seen the French Minister with- 
drawn from this Court, because we would 
not accede to a convention which we sub- 
sequently accepted—I ask whether if un- 
der these circumstances a vote had been 
proposed to the House, declaring that the 
course we had taken was most consistent 
with the dignity and honour of England — 
could those two noble Lords have remained 
on their seats until I had myself, also, 
made that proposal to them? Well, I am 
not willing to provoke any censure, but I 
do really feel that it is utterly impossible, 
with any regard for the truth, to express 
any positive approbation of your policy, 
and declare that the course you have been 
taking is consistent with the maintenance 
of the honour and dignity of this country. 
When I see your present position with 
Austria, with France, and -with Prussia, 
and when I see also the many questions 
that remain unsettled with the States in 
the north of Europe, and when, on the 
other hand, I know the positive advantage 
that it is to this country that you should be 
on the most friendly footing with all those 
Powers, how can I vote that the course 
you have been taking is the best calculated 
to preserve peace ? Peace, no doubt, there 
is. There is no disturbance; therefore, if 
the words in the resolution have any mean- 
ing at all, they must mean that your policy 
is calculated to maintain those amicable 
relations which ought to exist between the 
great Powers of Europe for their separate 
and individual advantage. If you appeal to 
diplomacy, let me in the first place ask what 
is this diplomacy? It is a costly engine 
for maintaining peace. It is a remarkable 
instrument used by civilised nations for the 
purpose of preventing war. Unless it be 
used to appease the angry passions of indi- 
vidual men, to check the feelings that rise 
out of national resentments—unless it be 
used for that purpose it is an instrument 
not only costly but mischievous. If, then, 
your application of diplomacy be to fester 
every wound, to provoke instead of sooth- 
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ing resentments, to place a Minister jp 
every Court of Europe for the purpose, not 
of preventing quarrels, or of adjusting 
quarrels, but for the purpose of continuing 
an angry correspondence, and for the pur. 
pose of promoting what is supposed to be 
an English interest; of keeping up con. 
flicts with the representatives of other 
Powers, then I say, that not only is the 
expenditure upon this costly instrument 
thrown away, but this great engine, used 
by civilised society for the purpose of 
maintaining peace, is perverted into a 
cause of hostility and war. I have so lit- 
tle disposition—and I say it with truth, 
for the feelings which have actuated me 
for the last four years remained unabated 
—I have so little disposition, I say, for en- 
tering into any angry or hostile contro. 
versy, that I shall make no reference what- 
ever to many of the topics which were in- 
troduced into that most able and most 
temperate speech, which made us proud of 
the man who delivered it, and in which he 
vindicated with becoming spirit, and with 
an ability worthy of his name and place, 
that course of conduct which he had pur- 
sued. I now come to that portion of this 
discussion which is a thousand times of 
more importance than a question as to the 
existence of a particular Government. I 
now approach the consideration of the prin- 
ciple which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who brought forward this resolution 
proposes to be recognised and assented to 
by the House. The interests of a Govern- 
ment are small in comparison with the con- 
sideration of the principles laid down by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon. and learned Member for Southampton 
says this Motion has reference to Greece 
merely. No such thing. Is this a Motion 
to declare that whether the Government 
be right or wrong in this individual in- 
stance, their conduct under great difficul- 
ties has been in respect to Greece not de- 
serving of censure? Is that the Motion? 
No. But you ask me to affirm and to sub- 
scribe to certain vague and indefinite prin- 
ciples, an explanation of which I can only 
collect from the speech of their able pro- 
pounder. I entreat the consideration of 
the noble Lord to the declaration and opin- 
ion which I am called upon to affirm. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield says 
there shall be no mistake as to the purport 
and import of my vote. It is not a resolution 
simply of approval of the policy of the noble 
Lord; but it is a resolution, the intention 
and meaning of which is this—‘‘ We are to 
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tell the people of all foreign countries with 
whom we have any relations, that our 

wer, so far as it is physically concerned, 
js not to be employed to coerce their rulers; 
but that, in so far as the moral influence 
of this country and of its Government is 
concerned, the world shall know that we 
are friendly wheresoever we find a large 
endeavour, on the part of any body of 
men, to vindicate to themselves the right 
of self-government.”” The intention of 
this Motion is, that the House of Commons 
shall declare openly, plainly, and without 
ambiguity, ‘‘ We are for self-government. 
We are to say to the nations of the world, 
“ We are favourable to those efforts of man 
by which he endeavours to raise himself in 
the scale of nations, and, by his own en- 
lightenment and a confidence in his own 
powers, to govern himself and resist that 
tyranny which, under the name of legi- 
timacy, has ever sought to crush him in all 
those powers which we, as Englishmen, 
consider to be the very birthright that na- 
ture has given us.’’ There shall be no 
mistake, says the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, as to my intentions. This declara- 


tion shall be made ‘‘ openly, plainly, and | 
I am asked what is | 
I have been | 


without ambiguity.” 


the antagonistic principle ? 
challenged over and over again to declare 


it. I will declare it. The principle for 
which I contend is antagonistic to that 
which has been propounded by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; it is the principle 


for which every statesman of eminence in | 


this country for the last 50 years has con- 
tended—namely, non-interference with the 
domestic affairs of other countries, without 
some clear and undeniable necessity arising 
from circumstances affecting the interests 
of your own country. hat is the antag- 
onistie principle for which I contend. I 
say this, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is calling upon me to affirm that 
principle which was contended against by 
Mr. Fox when it was employed in favour 
of arbitrary government; which was resist- 
ed by Mr. Canning, and resisted by Lord 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Verona, 
when the combined Sovereigns attempted 
by foree to check the progress of constitu- 
tional government. Now this is a matter 
of so grave an importance, and so far re- 
moved from those other matters which are 
incidentally and collaterally connected with 
the question, that I entreat the atten- 
tion of the House. I affirm that the prin- 
ciple for which you contend is the principle 
which was asserted by the Convention of 
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France on the 19th of November, 1792. 
It is the principle which was afterward 
abandoned by the same Convention on the 
13th of April, 1793, because France found 
it utterly impossible to adhere to it consis- 
tently with the maintenance of peace. For 
a certain period after the treaty of Pilnitz, 
after the manifesto of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, which was founded on the same 
principle, the assertion, namely, of the 
right to interfere with the domestic af- 
fairs of another country —[Mr. Rog- 
puck: Hear, hear!] Oh! I do not ad- 
mit that it is right to interfere in fa- 
vour of depotism and not of liberty, but I 
say the declarations of Austria and Prus- 
sia on the invasion of France were hostile 
to republican institutions—they demanded 
that France should restore her legitimate 
Sovereign. We were enabled to remain 
at peace with France for a certain period. 
We declared our willingness to maintain 
peace with France. On the 12th of May, 
1792, M. Chauvelin informed Lord Gran- 
ville that— 

“France rejects all ideas of aggrandisement. 

She will preserve her limits, her liberty, her con- 
stitution, her inalienable right of reforming her- 
self, whenever she many think proper; she will 
never consent that, under any relation, foreign 
Powers should attempt to dictate, or even dare to 
nourish a hope of dictating laws to her. But this 
very pride, so natural and so just, isa sure pledge 
to all Powers from whom she shall have received 
no provocation, not only of her constantly pacific 
disposition, but also of the respect which the 
French well know how to show at all times for 
the laws, the customs, and all the forms of go- 
vernment of different nations. The King, indeed, 
wishes it to be known that he would publicly and 
severely disavow all those of his agents at foreign 
courts in peace with France who should dare to 
depart an instant from that respect, either by 
fomenting or favouring insurrections against es- 
tablished order, or by interfering in any manner 
whatever in the interior policy of such States, 
under pretence of proselytism, which, exercised 
in the dominions of friendly Powers, would be a 
real violation of the law of nations.” 
That was the declaration of France after 
the revolution of 1789, the declaration 
which France made to England on the 12th 
May, 1792, and on which Mr. Pitt relied 
as the ground for maintaining neutrality 
and even friendly relations with the new 
Government; but on the 19th of November, 
1792, France took a different course. 
What is the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
resolution—that which the House of Com- 
mons are to proclaim? That— 

‘“‘ We are favourable to those efforts of man by 
which he endeavours to raise himself in the na- 
tions, and, by his own enlightenment and a con- 


i in his own powers, to govern himself, and 
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resist that tyranny which, under the name of 
legitimacy, has ever sought to crush him in all 


those powers which we as Englishmen consider to | 


be the very birthright that nature has given us.” 
What was the declaration of the Conven- 
tion of 1792 ?— 

“The National Convention declare, in the name 

of the French nation, that they will grant frater- 
nity and assistance to all those people who wish 
to procure liberty, and they charge the executive 
powers to send orders to their generals to give as- 
sistance to such people as have suffered, or are 
now suffering in the cause of liberty.” 
The National Convention on the 13th of 
April, 1793, seeing the universal indigna- 
tion excited by that proclamation, declared 
in the name of the French people— 

“That it will not intermeddle, gu’elle ne s’im- 
mis cera pas, in any manner in the government 
of other countries, but that it will rather bury it- 
self under its own ruins than suffer any other 
Power to intermeddle in the interior administra- 
tion of the Republic, or influence the form of con- 
stitution which France wishes to establish for 
herself.” 

They withdrew the objectionable declara- 
tion of the 19th of November because 
they found it excited against the French 
Government the indignation of all inde- 
pendent nations. It was upon this prin- 
ciple that Mr. Fox denounced the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Brunswick. Mr. 
Fox quoted Vattel; he said he found 
Vattel out of favour, but he valued all 
those writers who had collected together 
the experience of ages; and it was upon 
the principle laid down by Vattel of non- 
intervention in the affairs of other coun- 
tries that he denounced as iniquitous the 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick. 
Then, what are we to declare? That 
we will relinquish the principle of non- 
interference, and declare in favour of the 
principle of self-government—that we will 
declare in favour of that people that ‘ re- 
sist, under the name of legitimacy, that 
tyranny which has ever sought to crush 
him in all those powers which we, as Eng- 
lishmen, consider to be the very birthright 
that nature has given us?” It is a 
most serious undertaking on the part of 
this House. If you do claim that right, 
you must give a correlative right to other 
Powers. Self-government! Who shall 
construe what is the basis of self-govern- 
ment? We are living in the neighbour- 
hood of a great republic—a republic which 
may be prosperous ; which may calculate 
its power—which maintains the doctrine 
that legitimacy is inconsistent with self- 
government; that monarchy is inconsistent 
with self-government. If I claim the right 
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| to introduce my notion of self-government 
| into an independent nation, can I deny the 
right of France to introduce its notion of 
self-government into countries opposed to 
republican institutions?  Recollect our 
manifold relations with other countries jn 
every quarter of the globe. Recollect our 
position in North America. Recollect our 
monarchical colonies, in close contact with 
republicanism. American notions of self. 
government differ from ours. American 
notions of self-government probably go 
to the extent that there ought to be uni. 
versal suffrage, and that all classes should 
have the right to exercise a voice in the 
government of their country. If I impose 
my notions of monarchical institutions of 
government on despotic countries, what 
right have I to remonstrate against the 
United States for introducing into the 
monarchical colonies of Great Britain in 
their immediate neighbourhood their re. 
publican notions of what is self-govern- 
ment? We are, as I said before, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a great re- 
public. Does self-government extend be- 
yond Europe? Does this right of self- 
government extend beyond it ? We govern 
millions of people in India; are we to admit 
the right of other Powers to inculcate the 
right of self-government among them? 
Which is the wisest policy—to attempt to 
interfere with the institutions and measures 
of other countries not bordering on our 
own, out of an abstract love for constitu- 
tioval government—or to hold that doe- 
trine maintained by Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, Mr. Canning, and Lord 
Castlereagh, that the true policy of this 
country is non-intervention in the affairs of 
others? Is it politic for us to go to China 
and attempt to intermix with our com- 
mercial notions our notions of self-govern- 
ment? or are these principles confined to 
certain quarters of the globe ?—are they 
limited te Europe? Can we limit them 
because it is convenient? or shall we in- 
struct Dr. Bowring to read to the Chinese 
people at Canton lectures on political eco- 
nomy—there is legitimacy there—there is 
not much of self-government—there is 4 
learned professor, an enlightened political 
philosopher, the representative of this 
country ; shall we invite him to instruct 
the people of China in their duties towards 
themselvyes—to insist on self-government? 
or, is it wise to live at peace with China 
and to make allowance for those peculiar 
institutions under which the people live, 
and with which we have no concern? 
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pelieve the latter to be by far the wiser 
course, the least likely to involve us in 
trouble and embarrassment—the best cal- 
culated to enable us to promote peace, to 
make commerce prosperous, and to prevent 
nations with whom we have commercial 
and international relations from entertain- 
ing jealousies of us. That I believe to be 
the best policy, as far as England is con- 
cerned. It is also my firm belief that you 
will not advance the cause of constitutional 
government by attempting to dictate to 
other nations. If you do, your intentions 
will be mistaken—you will rouse feelings 
upon Which you do not caleulate—you will 
invite opposition to Government ; and be- 
ware that the time does not arrive when, 
frightened by your own interference, you 
withdraw your countenance from those 
whom you have excited, and leave upon 
their minds the bitter recollection that you 
have betrayed them. If you succeed, I 
doubt whether or no the institutions that 
take root under your patronage will be 
lasting. Constitutional liberty will be best 
worked out by those who aspire to freedom 
by their own efforts. You will only over- 


load it by your help, by your principle of 


interference, against which I remonstrate 


—against which I enter my protest—to 
which [ to-night will be no party. You are 
departing from the established policy of 
England—you are involving yourselves in 
difficulties the extent of which you can 
hardly conceive—you are bestowing no aid 
on the cause of constitutional freedom, but 
are encouraging its advocates to look to 
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versity of Oxford, that we were unwilling 
to meet this question, and that we un- 
fairly proposed to the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire that he should bring for- 
ward a resolution in conformity with the 
resolution of the House of Lords. That 
the position was to us, undoubtedly, one 
of no little difficulty, I have not denied, 
and do not deny. That the action of Go- 
vernment as regards foreign Powers, with 
that resolution of the House of Lords re- 
maining on its journals, and with no opin- 
ion expressed by this House, would have 
been fettered and crippled, I admit ; but it 
appeared to me—and nothing that I have 
heard has convinced me to the contrary— 
that when a resolution of censure was 
brought forward in Parliament by a great 
party, commanding it would appear a ma- 
jority in one House of Parliament, and 
having at all times very considerable num- 
| bers in the other House of Parliament— 
it would have been right, according to all 
principles of justice and fairness, to have 
brought forward that resolution, not only 
in the House where the Foreign Minister 
was absent, but also in that in which he 
was present; and I must say that such is 
the course I should have expected from 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire on 
this occasion, because during the period in 
which he has been the leader of the party 
to which he belongs—since the lamented 
death of Lord George Bentineck——I have 
always found in him a fair opponent, ready 
to take issue on great questions of public 
interest, not seeking by any evasion or 








you for aid, instead of those efforts which | any subterfuge to obtain any undue advan- 
can alone establish it, and upon the suc- jtage. It might also be inferred from the 
cessful exertion of which alone it can be} tenderness with which the right hon. Mem- 
useful. For all these reasons I give my {ber for the University of Oxford treated 
dissent, my reluctant dissent, from the | this point, that the course which has been 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. | pursued has been rather of his advising 
Iam determined to take, upon this occa-| than recommended by the hon. Member 
sion, the course which I have taken upon| for Buckinghamshire. Indeed, the right 
every other. I will not evade the difficulty | hon. Gentleman seemed to throw the shield 
by silence or absence—I will state the of his protection over the hon. Member for 
grounds upon which I protest against the Buckinghamshire whilst justifying the pro- 
resolution—the carrying of which, I be-| priety of the course which has been pur- 
lieve, will give a false impression with} sued. I again say that I think it is not a 
respect to the dignity and honour of this | fair course; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
country, and will establish a principle | man is in future to conduct the debates in 
which you cannot carry into execution | this House on behalf of the great party 
without imminent danger to the best in-| opposite, I am afraid we must not expect 
terests of the country. , the same fairness and justice from him as 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Before I proceed, we have experienced from the hon. Mem- 
Sir, to make any observations on the reso- ber for Buckinghamshire during the time 
lution now before the House, I must take he has been their leader. Be that, how- 
hotice of an insinuation made by the right ever, as it may, I think the right hon, 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni-| Gentleman could hardly expect that I or 
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any of my colleagues would move either a 
vote of confidence or censure with respect 
to the foreign policy of the Government. 
The hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 


felt the difficulty in which the country was | 


placed by the resolution of the House of 
Lords, and came forward with a proposi- 
tion of his own. Te is an independent 


Member of the House, more independent, | 


perhaps, of the Government than Colonel 
Davies was in 1833, when he moved a 
resolution with respeet to Portugal. I 
accept the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member—I accept his declaration 
as to his policy—not as to ours—not as to 
the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment since they have had the conduct 
of affairs. The Motion declares— 

“ That the principles on which the foreign po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government has been regu- 


lated, have been such as were calculated to main- | 


tain the honour and dignity of this country; and, 
in times of unexampled difficulty, to preserve 
peace between England and the various nations 
of the world.” 

There is no dogma laid down—no declara- 
tion of the opinions which the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield may enter- 
tain; but a plain declaration that the prin- 
ciples which have guided the Queen’s Go- 
vernment are such as have tended to 
uphold the honour of the country and to 
maintain peace. It therefore appears to 


me that the latter part of the speech of | 


the right hon. Baronet the Member for 


Tamworth was entirely unsuited to the | 


question before us; because whatever may 
be the opinions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield—be they right or be 
they wrong—he has not placed before this 
House a resolution embodying those opin- 
ions, but one which refers to the known 
and practical course adopted by the Go- 
vernment during the four years of its ex- 
istence. There is a despatch in which the 
principles that have regulated the foreign 
policy of the Government are laid down, 


and it will be seen that they are very dif. | 


ferent from those to which the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth referred as being 
opposed to those enunciated by Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, and other 
eminent statesmen. In that despatch my 
noble Friend says— 

“ The Austrian Government has recently asked, 
and has received the assent of the Government 
of Great Britain to the principle that the several 
States into which Italy is divided are entitled to 
maintain and defend their independence ; and that 
this independence ought to be respected and to be 
held inviolate by all the other Powers of Europe: 
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}and Her Majesty’s Government, in expressin 
| their assent to this indisputable proposition, cou. 
| ple with it another which they conceive to be 
| equally undeniable ; that every independent soye. 
reign has a right to make within his own do. 
minions such reforms and improvements as he 
may judge conducive to the welfare of the people 
whom he governs; and that no other Government 
ean be entitled to forbid or to restrain such an 
exercise of one of the proper attributes of inde. 
pendent sovereignty ; and Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment are convinced that the Cabinet of Vienna 
must be ready to acknowledge so plain a political 
| truth.” 

These are the principles on which the po- 
licy of Government is founded; and why, 
then, should the right hon. Baronet have 
gone about seeking for reasons—searching 
far and wide for reasons to oppose the 
resolution, and finding them in some doc. 
'trines which the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield advanced in the course of his 
speech? The right hon. Baronet did not 
favour us with many other reasons for op- 
posing the resolution, and I think they are 
not entitled to more weight than the one 
'to which I have just alluded. The right. 
hon. Baronet says it is a reflection on the 
preceding Government to declare that the 
present Government has upheld the honour 
of the country and maintained peace, 
| That, again, appears to me to be a very 
far-fetched notion, and one which is not 
warranted by the resolution, or by any- 
thing which has been advanced in discus- 
sion. During the existence of the right 
hon. Baronet’s Administration, I never 
either proposed or concurred in any vote 
to cast censure on, or express an adverse 
opinion of, the foreign policy of his Govern- 
ment; and if any one had asked me my 
opinion of the manner in which the Earl of 
, Aberdeen conducted the foreign policy of the 
country, though I might have objected to 
| some of his particular acts, and thought them, 
| perhaps, not well considered with reference 
| to some particular interests of the country, 
' yet believing the whole course of his foreign 
policy was such as tended to maintain the 
honour of the country and preserve peace, 
| I should not have hesitated to express that 
‘opinion, and indeed I have often declared 
| it in private to those who spoke to me on 
| the subject. If you will seek for a reflec- 
tion upon the Earl of Aberdeen, it is not 
for his conduct whilst in office ; but I must 
say, that although as Minister of the 
Crown he maintained the honour of the 
country, and with the intelligence of a 
statesman watched over and _ preserved 
peace, yet, during the time the present 
Ministry has been in office, his Lordship, 
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other persons with whom he has been in 
communication, has, from time to time, 
uttered the most unfounded imputations 
and made the most unjust attacks upon the 
Government. I maintain, then, that whilst 
the resolution before us conveys no re- 
flection on the late Government, it cer- 
tainly does imply that there is no wish on 
the part of this House, that the foreign 
policy of this country should be directed 
principally for the benefit of foreign na- 
tions, instead of mainly for our own. This 
is so obvious a course of policy, that it may 
appear hardly to require any lengthened 
debate to prove its necessity, or any 
solemn sanction of this House to affirm 
it; but it appears to me that there has 
lately exhibited itself in this country a ten- 
dency to depreciate English objects, and to 
give eredence to communications which 
come from I know not where, but from 
foreign Powers—sometimes the most in- 
credible stories — sometimes diplomatic 
transactions which ought to be kept secret 
—and all these communications insinuate 
charges against the Government, which 
have a most unfortunate effect—if not on 
public opinion generally in this country, 
yet on the opinions of many who are in the 
habit of taking part in the public trans- 


actions of this country. I think the Greek | 
papers before the House furnish manifest | 


proof of the correctness of my statement. 
In the first place, although I fear to incur 
the censure of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford, for indulging in 
praise of the English character, yet I must 
say, that it is characteristic of the people of 
this country to be great lovers of the truth, 
and in that respect they are superior to 
nearly all the nations of the world. Yet if 
we listen to what has been said in this 
House and elsewhere, relative to these 
transactions, we find that every English 
Witness is disparaged and discredited who 
gives evidence in favour of the Government 
of his own country. Sir Edmund Lyons 
18 4 man distinguished in two professions, 


of the highest honour and great ability ; | 
but we are told that he is ready to adopt. 
every idle story, and pass it without exami- | 


nation, and that therefore no eredit can be 
Siven to his representations. Then, be- 
cause a lieutenant of the Navy is naturally 
indignant at the falsehoods uttered with 
Tespect to an outrage upon the service to 
which he belongs, he is laughed at and ridi- 


culed for what are called his warlike pro- | 
pensities. If an English Consul denounces 
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the falsehood of a Nomarch, or some other 
Greek officer, who asserts that some men 
were not thumb-screwed, when they were 
marched openly through the streets sub- 
jected to that torture, and seen by all the 
inhabitants of the place, the British Vice- 
Consul’s statement is derided, and the 


Greek officer’s statement obtains ready 


credence. I confess I feel somewhat in- 
dignant at such conduct. With whatever 
other faults Englishmen may be chargeable, 
if they pay little respect to the laws and 
usages of other nations; if they sometimes 
act in an overbearing and insulting manner 
to some nations they think inferior to ours in 
many of our national qualities—yet they 
always bear about them the distinguishing 
mark of a love of truth. There is no oe- 
casion in which this is not perceptible. In 
our criminal trials, as compared with those 
of other countries, we perceive how much 
greater is the tendency and readiness to 
If that be the case, are the 
British Houses of Parliament to found re- 
solutions on the presumption that every 
Greek is to be believed, and every Eng- 
lishman to be disbelieved ? The statement 
of Mr. Finlay, a man of the highest re- 
spectability, as to the cireumstances which 
prevented the arbitration in his case from 
being carried into effect, was discredited; 
and the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford relies on the representa- 
tions of Baron Gros, who derived his state- 
ment at second-hand from a M. Privelegio. 
Baron Gros indorses the statement of this 
Greek, and the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford says, ‘‘I care not 
what Mr. Finlay may state, I have Baron 
Gros’s authority against him.” I don’t 
want, now that the House has been sated 
with the subject, to go into the par- 
ticular claims—I mean the claims of Mr. 
Finlay and M. Pacifico; but with respect 
to the assertion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, that Mr. Finlay changed his mind 
from 1846 to 1848, I think that in the 
very letter which the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted there is an assertion exactly similar 
to that Mr. Finlay made in 1846—namely, 
that he would not have justice from the 


Greek tribunals, because as it was the pre- 


sumption before the Greek tribunals that 
the King would be in lawful possession of 
his land, it was impossible they could give 
him any compensation for the arbitrary 
seizure of that land; and that sentence of 
Mr. Finlay’s occurs between two sentences 
which the right hon. Gentleman read, but 
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most unfortunately he overlooked that par- 
ticular sentence. Here is the statement :— | 


“With reference to my now carrying my claim 
before the Greek tribunals, M. Colocotroni is 
aware that any action I can bring must pass over 
the arbitrary seizure of my property. The Greek | 
tribunals are compelled to adopt the fiction that | 
the King lawfully held possession of my property | 
for the King can do no wrong.” 


[‘* Hear, hear!” and a cry of “Go on!” | 
from the Opposition benches.| 1 will go | 
on. I must say that this is a more than | 
usual case of unfair quotation. 


I remem- | 
ber seeing Members of this House not un- 
frequently—wishing to make out their own 
case—read to a certain point, and not read 
what others thought not so favourable to | 
that case. But the right hon. Gentleman 
went beyond this, because he read a para- 
graph at the beginning and a paragraph 
at the end. [An Hon. Member: Read 
the whole.] As a wish is expressed to 
hear the whole, I shall proceed :— 

“They must suppose with M. Colocotroni, that 
my expropriation was not a case of injustice. M. 
Colocotroni knows that the expense and delay at- 
tendant on bringing a case before the courts of law 
between a foreigner and the Crown for damages, 
where the wrong was inflicted prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1843, is tantamount to a denial of justice 
for the present.” 

The right hon. Gentleman fixed on the 
words at the beginning of the sentence, 
talked of expense and delay, and said, 
fairly enough, if that were the only argu- 
ment, if expense and delay were to be con- 
sidered by you as a denial of justice, they 
were common to other countries with 
Greece. But that is not Mr. Finlay’s 
statement. His statement is, that there 
is expense and delay with reference to 
eases which had occured before the revolu- 
tion of 1843; and Mr. Finlay’s case was 
this—I advert to it as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman rather invites me to go into that 
case —that in 1836 or 1837, the King 
being entirely arbitrary and despotic, his 
land was seized. Ile was told it was to 
be of some use for the erection of a palace 
for the King, and applied to have fair pay- 
ment for that land. Did they tell him to 
go before the tribunals and claim it? No- 
thing of the kind. They said, ‘‘ We have 
not taken your land; you are perfectly 
mistaken. We don’t want your land. It 
is still yours.’’ He went to visit his land; 
he found that he could not get upon it; that 
it was used by workmen for the purposes 
of the royal palace; and he was actually 
excluded. Having gone on in this way for 
some time he at last writes a letter to the 
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in this country, The right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford said, this was 
not the case for the law of nations, but g 
case for the ordinary tribunals, and there. 
fore that it ought not to have been discuss. 
ed between the two Governments, But 
the right hon. Gentleman left out one fact 
—namely, that that appeal was made, not 
to my noble Friend, but to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, then at the head of Foreign 
Affairs, who, at the time, or a little be. 
fore, was a Colleague of the right hon, 
Gentleman. The Earl of Aberdeen, in. 
stead of saying to Mr. Finlay, “ Take 
your place before the tribunals,’’ said to 
Sir Edmund Lyons, ‘‘ Use your good of. 
fices to obtain redress for Mr. Finlay.” 
As regarded the question of making this 
a subject for diplomatic interference, ne- 
gotiation, and remonstrance—that was the 
act of the Earl of Aberdeen, and not of my 
noble Friend, and that was another cireum- 
stance which was omitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. In no way does Mr. Finlay 
obtain any redress. The arbitrary and 


| despotic power of the King was conclusive 


against his obtaining a fair price for his 
land. At length a revolution takes place, 
and about ten years after the land was 
taken, Mr. Finlay is told he might now go 
before the tribunals:— 

“Tf you had told me that in 1837 or 1838,” he 
says, “and the King had allowed the question to 
be fairly tried, I should have gladly resorted to 
that commission. But to tell me now, in 1848, 
when the case will be attended with expenses and 
delay such as will prevent me from obtaining jus- 
tive, is in fact only a mockery of my claim.” 


And then the right hon. Gentleman quotes 
that as an alteration in Mr. Finlay’s opin- 
ion. Without entering on the claims of 
M. Pacifico, I must say that I think the 
way in which this question has been 
brought forward in order to procure & 
censure of the present Government, 18 
one, the justice of which, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton remark- 
ed, would hardly be allowed in a court of 
law. The first question with respect to 
all these claims, it appears to me, 18, 
has this man suffered grievous injury a0 
wrong? The second question is, can he 
obtain from the ordinary course of justice 
in the country in which he is resident 4 
remedy for that wrong? These are the 
two important questions; and if you look 
at M. Pacifico’s claim with reference to 
those questions, I think you will find in the 
first place, that his wrong was a very grey 
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ous one; and in the next place, that he 
did not procure redress from the ordinary 
courts of justice. But hon. Gentlemen 
and noble Lords who have brought forward 
this matter, leave these two points entirely 
out of sight, and go to a third point, no 
doubt important, but quite incidental, and 
put the question—Is this claim fair or ex- 
aggerated in amount? M. Pacifico may 
haye made a claim exaggerated in amount. 
Jam not going to argue that with you. But, 
although he did, if in the first place he has 
suffered grievous wrong, and in the second 
place cannot obtain redress, by a principle 
of the law of nations he was entitled to re- 
dress through the intervention of his own 
Government. With respect to the extent 
of claims my noble Friend says, when he 
first heard of the claim, he desired that an 
account should be got of the loss, and 
such an account having been received, that 
reasonable compensation should be asked. 
That was the amount of the noble Lord’s 
instructions to the British Minister at 
Athens. With respect to these claims, 
let me state that much as these claims 
have been denied, much as we have been 
told—but not by the right hon. Baronet 
who spoke last; I must do him the justice 
to say he took no such ground—much as 
the justice of these claims has been denied, 
yet I do assert that it is in conformity with 
the usage of this nation and of all other 
civilised nations of Europe and of the world, 
to ask for remedy and redress from Go- 
vernment to Government in such instances. 
With respect to the United States of Ame- 
riea, I find since 1830 that there have been 
no less than sixteen cases in which redress 
has been asked for with reference to injury 
inflicted on their own subjects. With re- 
spect to France, every one knows that the 
strongest measures have been taken because 
French subjects had been injured. And 
there was but lately a claim on the part 
of France on account of the property of 
Freneh subjects destroyed at Naples, not 
by the Government, not with the willing 
assent of the Government, but destroyed 
during a riot which the Government were 
unable to suppress; and compensation was 
granted. An hon. Member asked me a 
question yesterday with respect to our 
claims on Naples, and it so happens that 
there has arrived, within a day or two, a 
despatch giving an account of the state of 
those claims. We have made a request to 
the Court of Naples to have an indemnity 
for certain British residents at Messina, 
whose goods were destroyed in the bom- 
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bardment of that place. The Neapolitan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs said, he was 
quite willing to agree to the principle which 
had been laid down, I suppose by the 
Queen’s Advocate, he says by the Crown 
lawyers of Great Britain, namely— 

“ That compensation should be awarded for 

the loss of such property as was destroyed with- 
out sufficient necessity, whether wantonly, de- 
signedly, or by pillage.” 
But it so happened that there were other 
representatives besides that of England at 
the conference. There were the Ministers 
of Prussia, France, and Austria. What 
do they say ?— 

“The Ministers of France and of Prussia said, 

that they could not adopt this principle without 
reservation. They said that the property of fo- 
reigners placed in the warehouses of a free port 
had always been considered to be under the 
guarantee of the Government to whose protection 
it was confided ; and the compensation granted by 
the Belgian and Bavarian Governments for the de- 
struction of property lodged in free ports at Ant- 
werp and on the Rhine proved clearly that such a 
principle was generally recognized by European 
Powers.” 
It appears, then, that the principle we 
proceeded upon was not only not extrava- 
gant, was not only not pushed beyond the 
usual law of nations, but within its range. 
And— 

“ Count Walewski also cited a case which oc- 
curred in Paris during the insurrection of the 
23rd of June, 1848, when indemnity was claimed 
by the Neapolitan, and conceded by the French 
Government for losses suffered by a Neapolitan 
subject upon that occasion.” 

It thus appears when a claim was made 
for losses suffered at Paris, that the French 
Government, as a Government that knows 
the law of nations and willing to do justice 
to foreigners, conceded that claim ; and if 
the French Government had not vainly 
imagined that these claims might be made 
the source of war between other European 
nations—if they had listened only to the 
law of nations and to the justice of the 
claim, I am satisfied that twenty-four 
hours would have been amply sufficient 
for conceding the claims. And when we 
come to put forward those claims, one of 
which was met by evasions and procrasti- 
nations of every kind for fourteen years, 
and the least of them for more than two 
years, it is not too much to say if great 
evils occurred in consequence of those de- 
mands, they arose, not from any fault of 
Her Majesty’s Government, but because, 
acting according to the law of nations, we 
were met by a Government which wished 
to add to all these unfair delays the fur- 
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ther injury of refusing our claims, in the 
hope that other Foreign Powers might 
support them in that course. What if 
we should submit to such a proceeding ? 
What if we should fall into what ap- 
pears to be the meaning of the resolution 
of the House of Lords, saying, ‘‘ We will 
abide by what any Powers tell us is the 
protection of the laws in their own coun- 
try ?”? What if we should entirely aban- 
don the principle which the Foreign Sec- 
retary of State for this country from time 
immemorial has asserted, and say, ‘* We 
will no longer act according to the prin- 
ciple which we have hitherto acted upon ?”’ 
What would be the consequence? The 
French Minister would claim compensation 
for injuries on behalf of his country. The 
Government would grant that claim. The 
Prussian Minister would claim compensa- 
tion for natives of Prussia. The Prussian 
Minister would obtain it. But when it came 
to the British Minister, it would be said, 
“No. Your British subject is not pro- 
tected. He must have recourse to the laws 
of the country where he is resident. Let 
him make what he can of an appeal to its 
tribunals. Let him go from one Court to 
another. But the English Parliament have 
decided that while French, American, 
Austrian, and Prussian subjects shall all 
obtain the protection of the law of nations 
and of the justice of the ease, no English- 
man shall have that boon.’ Sir, that is 
one of the reasons, therefore, why I ask 
the Ilouse to assent to the resolution of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, because I think if that 
resolution is carried, that those foreign na- 
tions who might be encouraged by the re- 
solution of the House of Lords to refuse 
all just claims, will see that it is not the 
opinion of the House of Commons of Eng- 
land that protection is to be refused to 
British subjects abroad. Sir, a much 
wider question has been raised by this re- 
solution. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon was the first, and he 
has been followed by others in discussing 
the whole foreign policy of my noble Friend. 
Now, Sir, the allusion made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the time when he was 
in office with my noble Friend, and to what 
took place with regard to Antwerp when it 
was besieged, and the Dutch ports were 
blockaded and an embargo laid on Dutch 
commerce, has induced me to look back to 
the debates of that time, and there I find 
that in another place the Earl of Aberdeen 
is represented to have stated that the Fo- 
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reign Secretary of that day, who was no 
other than the Foreign Secretary of this 
day, was animated by vanity or some feel. 
ing of that sort, and that he was sure Karl 
Grey, who was then at the head of the 
Government, did not partake in my noble 
Friend’s views. He observed, as Gentle. 
men have observed in the debate, and with 
respect to which the right hon. Baronet has 
been already set right, that three of the 
great Powers of Europe were separated 
from us—that neither Austria, Russia, nor 
Prussia approved of the violent means we 
had taken to compel the King of Holland 
to sign a treaty of peace; and he called 
upon Earl Grey to discountenance and to 
disavow such a course of policy. Earl Grey 
made the answer upon that occasion which 
every one would have expected from hin— 
that he entirely approved of the conduct 
of my noble Friend in the office of foreign 
affairs—that every step that had been 
taken had met his sanction, and that he 
and the rest of his colleagues were respon- 
sible for the course that had been adopted. 
Sir, I say that same thing at the present 
day, that we stand here responsible for the 
policy with regard to our foreign affairs; 
and we state it against the same imputa- 
tion, now seventeen years old, which was 
made against the conduct of my noble 
Friend, Sir, with regard to the transae- 
tions that have taken place—most import- 
ant they have been since our accession to 
power. The first which I think was al- 
luded to was the Spanish marriages. My 
noble Friend has made a statement upon 
that point, and I do not believe any more 
than he that the Spanish marriages were 
the cause of the downfal of the French 
monarchy; but I do believe, and it is stated 
by various French authorities, that that 
preference of the interests of the dynasty 
to the interests of the nation, did tend in 
some degree to weaken the hold of the 
able Monarch who then ruled over France. 
And, Sir, I regret, for my part, seeing 
that the consequence that followed from 
the attempt of Louis XLV. to place one of 
his family on the throne of Spain, was a 
long and bloody war, and seeing that the 
consequence of the attempt of another 
Sovereign of France—-the Emperor Napo- 
leon—to place one of his brothers on the 
throne of Spain, was the continuance of 
that war; seeing, I say, these grave con- 
sequences of such events, I certainly re- 
gret that when that subject of the mar- 
riage of the Spanish Princess to a son of 
Louis Philippe was first mentioned to the 
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Earl of Aberdeen, he had not the foresight 
and firmness to say, ‘‘ Though that mar- 
riage may be contracted, it is one that may 
produce very great evils to Europe, and 
the first consequence will be the loss of the 
friendship of this country.’’ If that course 
had been taken by the noble Lord, that 
marriage would never have been further 
considered, and it would not have been 
one of the elements of discord in France 
at this time. But seeing that that was 
not done, that the matter was already pro- 
ceded with, and that it was clear that the 
French Government were intent upon it, 
it was very soon apparent that the condi- 
tions which had been voluntarily annexed 
to the marriage of the Infanta would not 
be adhered to, and that was a material ad- 
ditional cause for the estrangement of the 
two countries. Sir, there were other in- 
ternal matters to which I need not allude, 
that were main causes of the downfal of 
that Monarchy; but I think that the House 
must agree when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Abingdon talks 
about there being no circumstances of un- 
exampled difficulty, that though perhaps 
not unexampled, yet circumstances of im- 
mense difficutly occurred when a monarchy 
was overthrown, and a Republic was placed 
in its stead, that republic being led by 
men, some of whom held up the example 
of the Girondins, and some that of the 
Jacobins of 1790. Sir, we had this diffi- 
culty, that it was the descriptive charac- 
teristic of the Girondins to show hatred 
and animosity, and that it was the descrip- 
tive characteristic of the Jacobins to pro- 
pose and to carry into effect by that most 
terrible means a propagandist war. We 
could not be insensible to the danger, that 
men who professed to admire those prin- 
ciples, would be likely to adopt a similar 
course of policy. But we had a warning 
before us. It must be admitted that the 
conduct which was pursued in 1792, which 
was intended to preserve peace, had failed 
in so doing, and had failed, as I believe, 
because the communications between Eng- 
land and the great Powers of the Continent 
did not extend to France, but omitted her 
altogether. At a late period of the war, 
in 1797, I think, Mr. Fox said that if 
what had been then communicated to 
Russiahad been commmunicated to France, 
he should have had nothing to say on the 
subject. So small, apparently small, is 
the difference between two great men in 
cases of this nature. Sir, with that 
warning before us, we thought the best 
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course we could pursue was to show every 
friendly disposition to France, to maintain 
our adherence to existing treaties, but 
with that adherence to show ourselves as 
ready to consort on political affairs with 
Republican as with Monarchical France. 
You have seen that gradually those men 
who then took the lead have been replaced 
by others whose views are not so extreme, 
and whose conduct is less likely to be at 
variance with those existing arrangements 
which were established by the peace of 
1815. I say this, therefore, that our 
friendly conduct towards France—our rea- 
diness to consort with France upon any 
subject of European importance — thus 
showing her that she was in no danger of 
any foreign invasion in which England 
should participate, has been a great ele- 
ment in the peace of Europe, and an 
element in times and circumstances which 
bore, at least, some resemblance to those 
which led to the most bloody and costly 
war upon record. I say, therefore, Sir, 
when you come to hear one Gentleman 
after another—one picking up a single 
phrase in a despatch, another telling us of 
some explanations from a balcony, and 
another adverting to some circumstance 
equally trivial—I say that I do not pre- 
tend to defend every one of those particu- 
lar circumstances, or the tone of each par- 
ticular note ; but I tell you that we have 
been in circumstances of great difficulty ; 
that we have preserved that peace which 
our ancestors thought themselves con- 
strained to abandon; and I ask you to 
judge us by the principles we have pro- 
fessed, by the principlés to which we ad- 
here, by the results which have ensued ; 
and not by trifling circumstances which 
now in holiday time, when the danger has 
greatly passed, Gentlemen may pick out 
of the newspapers. Sir, one of the most 
difficult topics, and I must say that it was 
one on which we no doubt had to pursue a 
course that now cannot be exempt from 
fair criticism, was with respect to Naples 
and Sicily. The advice which the Earl of 
Minto, under the instructions of my noble 
Friend, had given to the princes of Italy 
whom he saw, was, as the hon. Member 
for the West Riding very fairly says, to 
make administrative reforms, to endeavour 
to introduce purity into their tribunals, a 
good administration of the law and finan- 
ces, and thus to prepare the way for repre- 
sentative constitutions, but not to intro- 
duce such constitutions by force. The 
King of Naples took an opposite course— 
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he refused everything. One day, after 
everything had been refused—the most 
temperate reforms even—there was a tu- 
mult in the streets, and the King of Na- 
ples came forth, granted a constitution, 
and every favour that was asked on the 
part of the people. This has been nar- 
rated, along with other circumstances of 
great importance, by an author of the 
name of Parini, who in a book lately pub- 
lished gives a history of the cireumstances 
of Rome. The effect of giving that repre- 
sentative constitution, together with the 
revolution of France immediately follow- 
ing, was to excite a flame in all Italy for 
the adoption of similar constitutions. A 
little previous to the French revolution, 
but a little after the grant of that consti- 
tution by the King of Naples, the Earl of 
Minto was invited by the King to go to 
Naples in order to assist him in his nego- 
tiations. The Earl of Minto had repeat- 
edly written, private letters indeed, both 
to my noble Friend and myself, stating 
that he was desirous to come home from 
Rome, and not to go to Naples. He con- 
sidered it, however, his duty to go to 
Naples, where he was then employed day 
and night in consultation with the King 
and his Ministers, in order to frame pro- 
positions which, as he thought, would pre- 
serve the crown on the head of the King 
of the Two Sicilies, and at the same time 
would be sufficient to satisfy the subjects. 
They succeeded in framing what was 
deemed to them satisfactory, and the Earl 
of Minto obtained the consent of the 
King to break them to Sicily. News of 
the French Revolution arrived at the same 
time, and the conditions which had been 
previously promulgated by the Neapolitan 
Government themselves were refused with- 
out some further alteration. That altera- 
tion was sent to the Earl of Minto by the 
King, with an account of what had taken 
place being at once refused, and the Earl 
of Minto returned to Naples; but so far 
from his being supposed at that time to 
excite a revolution in Italy, the rumour in 
Naples was that his house was about to be 
attacked because he had advised the King 
to adhere to existing treaties, and not to 
send troops to attack the Austrian pos- 
sessions. But those conditions in Sicily 
having entirely failed, the Sicilians then 
thought themselves able to set up an inde- 
pendent Government, and the question for 
them to decide was whether they should 
make it a monarchy or a republic. Now, 
in ordinary circumstances I quite admit, 
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and it is very easy for hon. Gentlemen to 
say so, that the King had a right certainly 
to claim the allegiance of his subjects; 
that he had a right to endeavour to induce 
them again to submission, and that foreign 
nations ought not to interfere until a suffi. 
cient time has elapsed to show that that 
country has entirely established its inde. 
pendence. But, Sir, those were not ordi- 
nary circumstances, all Italy being in. 
flamed, agitated, and excited by the spec. 
tacle of a French revolution, which had 
spread all over Europe, and was creating 
dissension and confusion in the various 
capitals of Europe. The question for us 
to consider then was, whether the spectacle 
of a democratic republic set up in France 
might not spread over the whole of Italy, 
and France and Italy form united demo- 
cratic republics, dangerous to the peace of 
Europe, and dangerous to the peace which 
connects those countries with England. 
We thought that these were extraordinary 
circumstances, and that it might be per- 
mitted us to go out of the ordinary path in 
regard to them, and to say that if the 
Duke of Genoa were chosen king, we would 
be ready to acknowledge him. I admit 
that that was not the usual course; but 
again I say that the circumstances were 
extraordinary, and we were desirous, ac- 
cording to the best of our judgment, to 
prevent the extraordinary events which 
had taken place in France from being re- 
peated in Sicily, and of preserving among 
the people the forms of a settled Govern- 
ment, and the elements of authority. We 
took what we judged to be the best course, 
and we adopted it upon our own responsi- 
bility. I cannot say that the course of 
events justified either our foresight, or that 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, in thinking 
that the Sicilians would establish their in- 
dependence, because events took another 
course. If, however, they had established 
their independence, I think you would have 
been glad now that they had not furnished 
to Italy the spectacle of a democratic re- 
public. But I say that, in asking you to 
pass a judgment upon those things, I do 
not ask your approbation of all the part 
cular steps, but I ask you to show forbear- 
ance—some consideration for the cireum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty—and to 
give us credit at least for not having at- 
tempted propagandism of any sort, In en 
deavouring, if possible, to provide the ele- 
ments of authority and liberty in those 
countries of Europe in which we had any 
influence. Well, Sir, there is another 
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question which has been touched upon, and 
touched upon, I think, with the same un- 
fairness which has marked the comments 
upon our conduct in other cases—I mean 
an interference with respect to the demand 
of the Hungarian refugees. It has been 
objected that the fleet under Sir William 
Parker entered within the outer castle of 
the Dardanelles, and, in contradiction of 
the subsequent explanation of my noble 
Friend, it has been stated, on the autho- 
rity of a captain of the fleet, that it was 
not driven there by stress of weather. I 
think Sir William Parker is a person who 
may be believed upon his own statement; 
and his statement is—the phrase perhaps 
is not strictly accurate—but he states that 
the anchorage outside the castles is an un- 
safe ancorage when the weather is tempes- 
tuous, and that, as the Turkish authorities 
and Sir Stratford Canning, our own Ambas- 
sador, thought he might proceed within the 
inner bay, and that the fleet would be safer 
there than in the outer bay, he had thought 
it proper to adopt the suggestion. I be- 
lieve that statement is strictly accurate; 
and I think it is proved by this, that my 
noble Friend, not agreeing, as far as I re- 
member, in the opinion of Sir Stratford 
Canning, that it was in accordance with 
the treaty respecting the passage of the 
Dardanelles that the fleet should not an- 
chor in the inner bay, orders were imme- 
diately given to Sir William Parker to go 
back to Besica bay, which he accordingly 
did, and, a gale having soon afterwards 
sprung up, the result was that two line-of- 
battle ships dragged their anchors. That 
isa proof, I think, that it was not a safe 
anchorage. It is, therefore, mere quib- 
bling to say that stress of weather was not 
an apposite phrase to use because it hap- 
pened to be a fine day when they entered 
the Dardanelles. They went there, as I 
have said, for more secure anchorage du- 
ning tempestuous weather. I beg to pass 
now to the question which was the cause 
of the expedition of Sir William Parker to 
the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles. The 
Hungarian refugees had been demanded— 
not their expulsion, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says, but that they should be sur- 
rendered and given up. This demand was 
made by two powerful neighbours—the 
Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of 
Austria, The Sultan took alarm. He ask- 
ed the English and French Ambassadors 
if he might expect support from their re- 
spective countries. Both replied that he 
might count upon that. I know not what 
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the French Ambassador wrote to his own 
Government, but our Ambassador—as able 
a man as ever filled a diplomatic post— 
said that the resolution of the Turks to 
maintain their independence for the future, 
after several previous infractions of that 
independence since their power had become 
reduced, would mainly depend upon the 
answer given by this country to his appeal, 
The answer we gave was this :— 


* We will make a friendly representation to the 
Emperor of Russia, but, at the same time, we 
will give instant orders that, in ease the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria should persist in their de- 
mands, the Sultan shall have the assistance of a 
powerful English fleet.” 


Why, Sir, the Emperor of Russia behaved, 
I think, not in a manner which was humi- 
liating, as it is said we behaved when we 
agreed to conditions different from the 
former proposals, but in a manner which I 
consider to have been highly wise and 
magnanimous. Upon the representation 


| of the Sultan, he entirely altered his former 


decision, and abandoned his demand at 
once. He made a proposal perfectly fair 
and reasonable, and withdrew altogether 
the proposal for the surrender of the 
refugees. But it was not improbable 
that the Emperor of Russia, with such 
power as he possesses, should feel that 
this power would diminish in public opin- 
ion if, having made a peremptory de- 
mand, he should recede from that demand. 
We took the risk of a refusal, and we de- 
termined to send a fleet. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
echoing a hundred others, says that we are 
not afraid to attempt the coercion of a 
weak nation; but that when we have to 
deal with a strong Power, then we soon 
take a humble tone, and entirely weaken 
our language. Well, I think that the act 
to which I have just referred was a good 
deal stronger than any language of my 
noble Friend. The readiness to support 
the independence of Turkey—to support it 
at any cost—and to save Europe from the 
degrading spectacle of seeing refugees 
given up to punishment by a Power in 
whose territory they have taken refuge— 
I say that that act was a good deal stronger 
than any answer my noble Friend has 
written, or than the note which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford admires because he thinks 
it tends to humiliate the Government. 
When I am saying this, don’t let me be 
mistaken in any way—although I think my 
language ought to prevent the error—as- 
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asserting that the sending of a French and 
English fleet to support the Sultan was 
the cause of the change in the counsels of 
the Emperor of Russia. I give him the 
highest credit for having, upon receiving 
the representation made by the Sultan, 
desisted from a demand which at the time 
he probably thought was indisereetly and 
unfairly made. I give him every credit 
for that act. I only say that, if his deci- 
sion had been otherwise, we were ready to 
encounter the peril of that decision ; and 
that the weight of the two Powers would 
not have deterred us from interfering in a 
just cause, and in behalf of an object con- 
nected at once with the safety of indivi- 
duals and the independence of one of the 
Powers of Europe. Well, then, we had 
those demands to make upon Greece. Our 
fleet was in the neighbourhood of the Dar- 
danelles, and, instead of going to Malta, 
it proceeded at once to Salamis Bay. 
Great importance has been attached to the 
fact of our sending so large a fleet ; but 
the circumstance is very simple. If we 
had sent a fleet from Naples on purpose, 
probably a smaller force would have been 
deemed sufficient; but, being already under 
the command of Sir William Parker, there 
was no inconvenience and no fault com- 
mitted in desiring Sir William Parker to 
go with that fleet to the Bay of Salamis, 
and, if it was necessary at length to resort 
to measures of reprisal and coercion, to 
show a force far more than sufficient to 
enforce our demands. I beg to say also, 
that if the event of making those demands 
had been fairly considered by the Foreign 
Ministers in Athens at the time, little dif- 
ficulty would have been encountered on 
that subject. In the course of the last ten 
years—-sometimes under the Earl of Aber- 
deen and sometimes under my noble Friend 
—many cases have happened in which the 
denial of justice by the republics of South 
America has been followed by redress. I 
have one here now before me, in which 
the Earl of Aberdeen proceeded to repris- 
als, in the case of two merchants whose 
claims had not been attended to. My be- 
lief is, that if the Foreign Ministers at 
Athens had acted in the friendly manner 
towards England in which English Minis- 
ters and Consuls have often acted towards 
other Powers of Europe in similar cireum- 
stances, the whole affair might have been 
settled in a few hours, and Europe would 
not have beheld the spectacle it did. I 
have stated already that we thought it our 
duty no longer to permit those insults to 
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continue. Insults I call them, because it 
is not merely that the replies to our de- 
mands were insufficient, but if any one will 
look through the blue books, and consult 
the letters of Sir Edmund Lyons, he will 
find, with reference to the outrage on the 
4th of April, Sir Edmund Lyons saying, 
that his letters to the Greek Government 
calling for redress in April, May, and Oc- 
tober, were all left unanswered; and, con- 
sidering that every now and then the 
Greek Government have expressed their 
gratitude to England, as one of the found- 
ers of the kingdom of Greece, I think that 
even on the ground of the common cour- 
tesy which nations pay to one another, 
they ought at least to have answered our 
Ambassador’s letters. That they did not 
do so looks very like as if an insult must 
have been intended. My right hon. Friend 
who spoke last, without finding much to 
complain of in our demands, says, that 
when we accepted the good offices of 
France, we might have brought the affair 
to a more speedy conclusion. I will not 
dispute with the right hon. Gentleman 
whether our conduct in every point was 
right with respect to those claims. 1 think 
it is not very difficult, when a matter has 
some time passed, to say that some little 
alteration in the course we pursued would 
have been better and might have led toa 
speedier conclusion. I remember an in- 
stance :—An injury was inflicted upon a 
person named Pritchard—a subject of this 
country holding an official situation under 
the Government of the Queen. The right 
hon. Gentleman was asked with respect to 
that case, and he gave an answer which 
struck me as an answer becoming the 
spirit of an English Minister. The nego- 
tiation lingered for some time. For my 
part, so far as I was concerned, I stated 
that I was quite ready to leave the whole 
matter to the discretion of the Government, 
and that I was ready to support any agree- 
ment on the subject which should exhihit 
the same spirit as his answer ; but when, 
some time afterwards, I asked a French 
statesman what was the cause of the de- 
lay in the settlement of the case, seeing 
that it was clear the French were in the 
wrong, and that reparation was undoubt- 
edly due to us, I was told that the lan- 
guage of the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons was so exceedingly haughty, 
and had given such offence to the French 
Government, that it was not possible at 
once to come to a conclusion on the sub- 
ject. I then saw that the speech I had ad- 
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mired for the spirit it displayed, would have 
been more discreet if it had been more 
guarded, and that we should have come 
more speedily to an arrangement with the 
French Government. I made this criti- 
cism upon the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman then, saying at the same time 
that it was quite natural that he should 
have given the answer he did give. But 
with respect to these affairs, if we showed 
a willingness to accept the good offices of 
France, which we did accept—if we showed 
a willingness in the end to concur with 
them in an arrangement which, although 
it might not seem perfectly reasonable to 
us, was more satisfactory to then—I think 
the House will see that there is not only 
no danger of the interruption of peace, but 
that there is, on the contrary, just as much 
prospect of the re-establishment of inti- 
mate relations with France now as there 
was in 1845, at the time of the unfortu- 
nata affair of Mr. Pritchard. The right 
hon. Gentleman, and other hon Members 
who have preceded him, have spoken of 
the general maxims and policy by which 
we have been guided. I have no hesita- 


tion in saying that I think the great ma- 
jority of this House are agreed upon the 


general principle they would wish to be 
adopted—not to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of other nations. Not to interfere 
is undoubtedly the rule, but it is not always 
very strictly observed, even by persons so 
abhorrent to interference in the affairs of 
other nations as the Government which 
preceded us. I find, in a paper laid before 
the House, a despatch from the Earl of 
Aberdeen with respect to the Greek loan. 
No doubt, the English Government had a 
right to require payment of the interest of 
that loan, and even, as the right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite asserted, to take forcible 
possession of a portion of the revenues of 
Greece to defray it; though I think he 
would not easily do that without much 
more difficulty than we have had in enfore- 
ing the claims of Mr. Finlay and M. Paci- 
fico. But, in asking for the payment of 
this interest, after stating most strongly 
that Great Britain was determined to speak 
‘a language which can no longer be mis- 
understood or set at nought,” the Earl of 
Aberdeen says— 

_ “Tt will be your duty to declare at the same 
time, that we shall not cease to urge and require 
the introduction of a system of rigid economy in 
the different branches of the service of the State, 
and especially in that of the War Department, 


which is still altogether disproportioned to the 
teal wants of the State.” 
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Here is such an opinion as the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding might give at 
Bradford with respect to our own army 
estimates. The Earl of Aberdeen further 
says— 

“You will inform the Greek Government that 
we shall still continue to insist on the necessity of 
administrative reform and a reduction of the armed 
force. The expenses of the War Department con- 
tinue to absorb one-third of the revenues of the 
State. Brigandage has increased. The guaran- 
teeing Powers are justified in viewing this state 
of things as the evidence of a vicious administra- 
tion, which must be remedied by prompt measures 
ofimprovement Wherever disorders prevail, the 
finances of the State must suffer. But the dila- 
pidation of the Greek finances throws an undue 
burden upon the guaranteeing Powers. This 
Great Britain, as one of those Powers, cannot, 
and will not, longer allow.” 

That is justifiable language; but surely I 
shall not be told that it is not a comment 
upon the internal economy of Greece. 
When you tell they must reduce their 
armed force, that their War Department 
is much too expensive, that their whole 
administration is vicious, I think you are 
hardly entitled to come and read lectures 
to my noble Friend because you have found 
some fault with a despatch to Sir Henry 
Bulwer with respect to the conduct of 
Spain, which was not only under great 
obligation to us, but was also considerably 
in our debt for advances made to that 
State. Then these questions, though non- 
interference is the rule, must be decided 
in each particular case according to the 
necessities of the case. From the time of 
the Revolution—a revolution itself begun 
and supported by a Dutch army—down to 
the suppression of the rebellion of 1715, 
which was effected by the aid of Dutch 
regiments, and from 1715 to the present 
time, there have been few years without 
the interference of some Pewer or another 
in the internal affairs of other States, 
grounded upon some presumed necessity. 
I suppose it will not be said, after the ex- 
amples I have quoted as occurring in our 
own country, that all interference is to be 
at once condemned. But then we are told, 
and I think the hon. Member for the West 
Riding laid down this new maxim, that not 
interfering ourselves we are not to permit 
other Powers to interfere. [Mr. CoppEn 
intimated his dissent.] I certainly thought 
the argument of the hon. Gentleman was 
entirely in that direction; and in case any 
one else should lay down such a maxim, as 
the hon. Gentleman has not done so, I 
must say that a maxim more fruitful in 
war could not be adopted, Why, when 
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the Allied Powers at Verona thought it| that after all the trouble, confusion, and 
absolutely necessary for them to interfere | bloodshed of the year 1848, two Powers, 
at Naples, we should have had a war with} both of considerable importance — one 
those Powers, and when they again inter-| from its magnitude, the other from its 
fered in Spain, another war would have | position—Prussia and Sardinia, have been 
been the consequence to prevent that in-| placed in a way to establish permanent re. 
terference. I think, therefore, that in| presentative institutions. I am not afraid 
adopting non-interference as the rule, we| to say that I rejoice at that result. I am 
should guard ourselves against laying down | not ashamed to say that I should be glad 
any such absolute maxim as would prevent | if other nations could safely, when they 
this State from interfering in a case where | are prepared for such institutions, follow 
absolute necessity for interference might | such examples. Our best influence, after 
exist. My noble Friend quoted the case | all, is to be obtained by affording an ex. 
of Portugal. Soon afterwards occurred} ample of order and of liberty to others, 
the case of Spain, and that interference | But, Sir, at the same time, it is a great 
was suggested by an eminent statesman, | advantage that it should be understood in 
Prince Talleyrand, then Ambassador at | Europe that we take part with neither of 
this Court, who felt that the success | the extreme parties which now divide it ; 
of the Carlists in Spain would be dan- | that while we abhor the crimes which pro- 
gerous to the house of Orleans in France. | duced the assassination of Rossi and La- 
It is for statesmen on different occasions | tour, we also disapprove of those aets 
to judge of the dangers which threaten which deprived nations of ancient rights, 
their countries. Holding, then, that we | and have given their best blood to be shed 
cannot lay down any absolute rule of non- upon the scaffold. I think it is of great 
interference, I will only say that when in- | use to Europe and the world that the Go- 
terference is absolutely necessary, and in | vernment of this country should be under- 
cases where influence without interference | stood to approve of neither of these ex- 
may be used, our interference in such | tremes — neither of the wildness of de- 
eases of necessity, or our influence when | mocraey, nor of the iron rule of despotism. 
it can be exercised, should be applied to |I say that these extremes produce and 
the promotion of that temperate liberty in | succeed to each other; that the absolute 
which both liberty and order consist. I | tyrant leads to the unbridled demagogue, 
can see no harm, but much the contrary, | and the unbridled demagogue, in his turn, 
likely to result from such a course ; for, ) leads to the iron rule of the tyrant. I 
without preaching any propagandism, we | wish to see neither of these kinds or forms 
say it is our desire to see institutions, | of government prevail ; and I beg this 
whether they are called monarchical or| House to be aware lest, in censuring a Go- 
republican, which combine the elements of | vernment which has held that middle 
authority and of freedom. Such institu- | course—which has detested the excesses 
tions exist in this country ; such institu. | of despotism and the excesses of license, 
tions exist in the United States of Ame-| they should be thought to declare them 
rica. They are institutions that tend to | selves in favour of one of these parties— 
promote the happiness of mankind. But} of which, I need not say. It will be un- 
they have a more important influence. derstood that neither the other House of 
They tend to promote the independence of | Parliament nor this is disposed to approve 
nations. <A nation that has a free Go- | of the excesses of democracy; but if you, 
vernment, in which the representatives of | by your votes, put a negative upon this 
the people are called upon to consider the | resolution, if you inspire joy in the hearts 
public interests, is far less likely to be| of all the lovers of despotism, and all the 
subjugated, or to submit to the influence | haters of liberty throughout Europe, you 
of a foreign Power, than a nation where a will be inflicting a great public evil, which 
Court by its own despotic will rules the, will not be compensated, as you may sup- 
destiny of the people. It is for the in-| pose, by the more firm establishment of 
terest of England that the independence | authority, of law, and of tranquillity. On 
of nations should be supported, and the | the contrary, if those who, by working 80 
general balance of power maintained. I) strenuously and so courageously im the 
say also that besides the general interest cause of order in Europe have gained the 
of mankind, it is our particular interest superior influence, if they act with mo- 
with regard to Europe that freedom | deration, if they gradually lay the founda- 
should be extended, I myself rejoice | tion of freedom, and proceed to ereet 4 
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superstructure upon it, they may hope to 
maintain order and tranquillity. But de- 

nd upon it, that any attempt to suppress 
opinion, now that the men of Europe have 
been so much instructed in political doc- 
trines, any endeavour to throw them back 
into silence, to refuse them political rights 
altogether, would not end in the establish- 
ment of despotism, but, in the present 
state of men’s minds, it would end, if not 
jn the establishment, at least in the tem- 
porary rule of a wild democracy. Let the 
House beware, then, how they countenance 
opinions of that kind. This cannot be de- 
nied, that the overthrow of the foreign 
policy of the present Government would 
be hailed as a triumph by all those who, 
up to 1848, thought their only security 
consisted in silencing the press, in forbid- 
ding free instruction, and in shutting out 
free institutions. AJl those men would re- 
joice if they were told that the present 
Government was removed. There are other 
considerations, upon which I shall hardly 
venture to dwell, but which were touched 
upon in that most able and eloquent 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Southampton. Although the rumours 
may not have reached the ears of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth, and although I believe that 
those who contemplate at all infringing 
upon the commercial policy which he has 
laid down would consider him the last per- 
son to be admitted to power, yet the ru- 
mours are very rife that there has been a 
way discovered —a mode which has been as 
yet imparted only to a few, by which those 
dissensions which since 1846 have been so 
marked may at once cease, and harmony 
be re-established. I cannot well believe 
that such should be the ease. I cannot 
believe that Gentlemen who have followed 
the right hon. Gentleman in that course 
which he pursued in 1846 would now 
abandon those principles, or lead the peo- 
ple to suppose that there was any danger 
of a reversion to our former policy. I 
cannot believe, on the other hand, that 
those who have so loudly declared their 
adherence to the principle of protection to 
native industry, would now on a sudden 
abandon that principle, and give cause of 
bearing in their own persons the invectives 
and the reproaches which fell upon the 
right hon. Baronet and those who followed 
him in 1846. For then, indeed, instead 
of that inspiriting example which was held 
out to the farmers of England, that the 
day would come when the ery would issue 
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from the lips of their leader, “Up/ gnhnds, 
and at them !’’—we should haye a totally 
different military manceuvre; ina of the 
victory of Waterloo, we should have the 
capitulation of Ulm; instead of the glory 
of Wellington, we should see the disgrace 
and degradation of Mack. I cannot be- 
lieve that those who have so loudly pro- 
claimed to the farmers their adherence to 
such maxims will now desert them; they 
have too lately and too loudly avowed those 
principles now to be enabled to tamper 
with or to compromise them. But this I 
know, that with respect to ourselves, we 
have endeavoured to carry on the govern- 
ment of this country, both with regard to 
its domestic and its foreign relations, in 
times of great danger, in such a manner 
as that there should not be any disturbance 
of the tranquillity, of the peace, of the 
progress of industry in this country, and 
at the same time to propose from time to 
time such improvements as it seemed to us 
might be safely adopted. In that course 
we have received, I fully admit, the cordial 
and constant support of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth. He 
no doubt, on considering the course we had 
adopted, found that that course was con- 
sonant to what he believes to be the true 
interests of the country; but, neverthe- 
less, I feel an obligation to him for the 
manner in which he has given that sup- 
port, giving it freely, giving it frankly, 
and at the same time never attempting to 
show that it was by his support that the 
majority of this House were induced to 
uphold the measures of the Government. 
If the right hon. Gentleman—if the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, think 
fit to withdraw that support, they must be 
aware of the difficulties that may follow, 
of the perils to which they expose a policy 
of which they have been the supporters 
and the approvers, of a great part of which 
they are themselves the authors. That is a 
consideration, not for us, but for themselves. 
All I can say is, that if in the course of 
four years we have been following prinei- 
ples of foreign policy which were incon- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of the 
country, and which wantonly endangered 
peace with foreign Powers, whatever do- 
mestie policy such a Government might 
pursue, the sooner it is displaced the better 
for the interests of the country. I cannot 
conceive that a Government should be al- 
lowed to continue, which, although this 
House is late in discovering it, is yet dis- 
covered to have been for four years sacri- 
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ficing the honour and endangering the|heard upon the subject. How many un. 


peace of the country. I am _ persuaded, 
for my own part, that we have done neither 
the one nor the other. I feel, on the con- 
trary, that we have been able successfully 
to contend with great dangers. I feel that 
at this moment there is no circumstance 
which threatens the peace that connects 
this country with other Powers of Europe. 
On many subjects we are in constant and 
intimate communication with those Powers. 
Russia, for instance, has been mentioned 
as holding an unfriendly station; but there 
is no week passes that my noble Friend is 
not in communication with Russia with 
respect to points of policy on most impor- 
tant subjects, on which the two Powers are 
fully agreed. Let not any man, therefore, 
be misled by the notion which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford stated last night, that while 
my noble Friend was Foreign Secretary, 
this country was constantly on the brink of 
war. Why, that would be indeed a strange 
conclusion to come to, seeing that in the 
thirty-five years of peace we have so hap- 
pily enjoyed, for upwards of fourteen of 
them the foreign affairs of this country 
have been under the peculiar administra- 
tion of my noble Friend. If such has been 
the case, I think it is a presumption that 
there has been, however it may be denied, 
a foreign cabal at work, which has endea- 
voured to impose upon the public of Eng- 
land false statements, which for the sake 
of its own ends has raised unfounded sus- 
picions with respect to the foreign policy 
of England, and which endeavours to over- 
turn that foreign policy, partly out of a 
wish to see a Government more favourable 
to views of absolute power on the Conti- 
nent, and partly out of a wish to diminish 
the power and reputation of England. But 
those who frame these designs forget two 
things. They forget that, however it might 
be avoided by the opponents of my noble 
Friend—however they might try to shirk 
and evade the contest, a day might come 
when my noble Friend himself would be 
able, in his own masterly language, and 
with his own command of a knowledge of 
all the circumstances that have taken 
place, in this House to make his triumph- 
ant defence. Happy indeed would it have 
been for the opponents and the enemies of 
my noble Friend and of the Government, 
had they been able by transferring the 
scene of battle to another quarter to put 
an end entirely to this controversy, with- 
out my noble Friend having once been 





founded statements, how many rumours 
invented for the purposes of calumny might 
still have lived, might still have been in ex. 
istence, had my noble Friend not had an 
opportunity of addressing this House, 
That is one circumstance which the ene. 
mies of the foreign policy of this Govern. 
ment had not counted upon. It was an 
opportunity they were not anxious to court, 
and I believe most desirous to avoid, but 
they were not able to avoid it; my noble 
Friend has been heard in his defence, 
There is another circumstance I think they 
had not counted upon, which is, that al- 
though the people of England are generally 
very indifferent and often ill-informed upon 
foreign affairs, to which they do not pay 
any constant attention, there might come 
a day when, roused by the prevalence of 
views clearly indicated by foreign interests, 
they might arouse themselves, and awake 
and give their attention to this subject, 
and say, “‘Is it true that the honour of 
England has been stained, that peace with 
Europe has been endangered, while the 
noble Lord has had the conduct of the 
foreign policy ? and if it is not true, is it 
our business as the people of England to 
allow such an unfair pursuit to end in his 
defeat ?’’ This, as I have said, was not 
reckoned upon; this, I believe, is taking 
place. For my own part, by the verdict 
of this House and the verdict of the peo- 
ple of England, I shall be ready to abide, 
fully convinced that we have consulted the 
honour of the country, and during most 
difficult times have preserved to you the 
blessings of peace. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is with unfeigned 
reluctance that I rise to address the House 
at this hour (two o’clock). I trust the 
House will consider it, on my part, not an 
act of presumption, but of necessity. But 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, and the direct appeal made to me by 
the First Minister, I cannot but feel that [ 
should be wanting, not only in self-respect, 
but in duty to those Gentlemen with whom 
I have the honour and satisfaction to act 
in political connexion, were I to give 4 
silent vote on this occasion. I promise 
the House that I will not forget the hour, 
but I must trust not only to their indulgence 
but their generosity, and that they will not 
forget that the occasion is great and pecu- 
liar. In the extreme desire of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to be censured, they have 
found great fault with me, that I have not 
become their censurer. The noble Lord 
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on me, as an act of constitutional duty, to| had deigned to substantiate it by some 


propose, in consequence of the vote in the | 


House of Lords, a similar vote for the 
adoption of the House of Commons, and 
not to have left it to an independent Mem- 
ber of the House, who sympathises with 


the policy of the Government, to propose | 


a vote of confidence in that policy. And 
then the noble Lord, with singular incon- 
sistency, refers to a precedent in 1853, 
when the House of Lords also came to a 
vote of censure of the foreign policy of the 
Whig Government of that day; and when 
Colonel Davies, a gentleman, the noble 
Lord assures us, as independent as the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
consequently proposed a vote of confidence 
in the Government. As far then as pre- 
cedents go, as quoted by the noble Lord, 
it would seem I was quite warranted in 
leaving the task to the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. There are, however, 
other precedents and more recent ones. 
Since I myself have had the honour of a 
seat in this House, I can remember the 
House of Lords arriving at a vote of great 
gravity on the government of Ireland, and 
which the Ministry of the day accepted as 
tantamount to a vote of want of confidence 
in their administration. Well, was it the 
leader of the Opposition—an opposition 
the most powerful that ever existed in this 
country—presided over by a personage not 
less distinguished than the Member for 
Tamworth, who on that occasion was ex- 
pected or invited to come forward and pro- 
pose a vote similar to that which the Lords 
had adopted? Not at all. The vote pro- 
posed in the Commons was a vote of confi- 
dence in the Government to counterpoise 
the vote of censure in the Lords. And 
who proposed it? Not even an indepen- 
dent Member of Parliament. It was pro- 
posed by the leading Minister in this House 
—and that Minister was the noble Lord 
himself. A debate of five days ensued, 
and the Government was confirmed in the 
exercise of their authority by a triumphant 
majority of 22! Before I touch on the 
resolution immediately before us, I would 
make one observation on the remark of the 
First Minister with respect to Lord Aber- 
deen. The noble Lord says that Lord 
Aberdeen has been in the habit in his 
place in Parliament of making the most 
unauthorised statements with respect to 
the conduct of the Government in the 
management of our foreign affairs. This is 
& very grave accusation, and it would have 





reference to details. In their total absence, 
though I have no political connexion with 
Lord Aberdeen, I feel bound to say that I 
have always read the speeches of that dis- 
tinguished statesman with the due atten- 
tion they merit; and that during the four 
years to which the observation of the noble 
Lord applies, I can recall no one statement 
of Lord Aberdeen as to our foreign affairs 
that was not fully justified by preceding 
facts; and, 1 might add, no judgment 
which subsequent events have not fully 
warranted. The noble Lord talks of cer- 
tain rumours—of certain rumours which 
he supposes may not have reached the ear 
of the Member for Tamworth. I scarcely 
apprehend the particular rumours to which 
he refers, but in a country like this politi- 
cal rumours are always rife. Very re- 
cently, for example, only just before the 
opening of the Session, there was a very 
prevalent rumour that the noble Lord was 
going to impose an 8s. duty on the impor- 
tation of foreign corn. Perhaps that ru- 
mour may not have reached the noble 
Lord’s ear. And yet it was one that was 
very credited even by many of his friends 
and followers. The learned Member for 
Sheffield, in introducing his resolution, com- 
plained of some alleged language of mine 
that would seem to intimate that he was 
not unwilling to become the useful instru- 
ment of the Government in the step he 
was taking. He imputed to me the ex- 
pression ‘‘ arranged machinery ”’ in rela- 
tion to himself and the Government. I 
did not correct him at the time, be- 
cause I would not interrupt him at such 
a moment on a mere personal point ; 
but the expression has been repeated in 
the course of a protracted debate, and 
therefore I may be permitted to assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he was 
quite in error in his impression. All I did 
say was, addressing myself to the noble 
Lord, that if he were not himself disposed 
to ask a distinct vote from the House, he 
might at least avail himself of the obvious 
and offered machinery presented by the 
notice of the learned Gentleman—perhaps 
not a phrase remarkable for its felicity, 
but surely not one calculated to ruffle even 
the most irritable temperament. The re- 
solution of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, however, though not proposed in col- 
lusion with the Government, has been sanc- 
tioned and adopted by them; and in now 
commenting upon it, I regard it as put for- 
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ward with all the official authority of the 
Treasury bench. That resolution was oc- 
casioned by one adopted by the House of 
Lords, which proclaimed the principle that 
it is the right and the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country to secure to Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in foreign States the full 
protection of the laws of those States. 
The Seeretary of State, when he rose the 
other night, flatly denied the truth of this 
proposition. I was for the moment lost in 
amazement at his audacity, but the cheer 
which followed his repudiation had scareely 
subsided, when the noble Lord dispelled 
my astonishment by entering into an argu- 
ment which fully admitted the principle 
which he had challenged. The Secretary 
of State denied the proposition, because it 
did not go far enough; but if it did not go 
far enough, so far as it did go, it was ne- 
vertheless true. The question is, did the 
House of Lords recognise no other right 
and duty in our Government with respect 
to the security of our fellow subjects in fo- 
reign States, than the one they thought it 
expedient to assert? Did they mean to limit 
the rights and duties of our Government, 
instead of establishing them? Certainly 
not ; the House of Lords laid down no rule 
that if the laws of foreign States were not 
sufficient for the protection of British sub- 
jects, other means of redress were not to 
be resorted to. The noble Lord, however, 
would seem to have assumed quite a con- 
verse position. He maintained that it was 
the duty of our Government to seceure to 
British subjects in foreign States full pro- 
tection, without any reference at all to the 
laws of those States. In other words, a 
British subject in Greece, for example, was 
to look for redress for any grievance, not 
to the local tribunals in the first instance, 
but in the first instance and absolutely, to 
the British admiral on the nearest station, 
or to the British Minister in Downing-strect. 
Now, I want to know in what position 
would this country be placed with regard 
to foreign Powers, if this principle were 
really acted on? I will again take the 
instance of the country, our relations with 
which are immediately under our consider- 
ation. Greece is a country abounding in 
British subjects who are not Britons. Act 
on the principle asserted by the Govern- 
ment, and the Greeks of Ionia, the various 
populations of Malta, the Spaniards and 
Jews of Gibraltar, a teeming and scheming 
race, not distinguished by the highest mo- 
rality, pursuing avocations in which the 
law frequently interferes or ought to inter- 
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fere, would, whenever it had, or fancied it 
had, a claim, or grievance, bring it at once 
not before the tribunal of the country, but 
before the nearest military or naval officer 
in Her Majesty’s service, or before Down. 
ing-street, or before the English Parlia. 
ment. The independence of Greece would, 
under such circumstances, indeed, be a 
mockery. The Seeretary of State alleges 
the character of the Greek people, and the 
circumstances of their social state, as suffi. 
cient reasons for his principle: the Greek 
tribunals are corrupt; the population is 
savage and rapacious; there is no justice 
in a land of bandits. But if this be so, it 
might be a very good argument against 
recognising the independence of Greece, 
but not of violating its independence. We 
have to deal with a country which we have 
declared to be independent; which conse- 
quently possesses all the rights and owes 
all the responsibilities of independence, and 
we cannot, @ priori, declare that the tribu- 
nals of such a country are incompetent to 
redress the wrongs of our countrymen who 
may be dwelling in it. Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects so situate must take the consequences 
of their locality, and before they call for 
the supplementary aid of the law of nations 
to redress their wrongs, they must have 
exhausted the assistance which the muni- 
cipal law of the land in which they choose 
to live provides them. And here, Sir, per- 
haps I may be permitted to express my 
surprise, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield, an English- 
man, and not only an Englishman but an 
English lawyer, should have spoken in 
terms so slightingly of the law of nations, 
as if instead of being a code matured by the 
wisdom and experience of ages, it was, 
as he would have us believe, only a bun- 
dle of medley maxims got together by 
chance and expediency. I think when 
the hon. and learned Member recalls 
the names of Lord Mansfield, of Sir 
William Scott, of Sir William Grant ; 
when he recalls the great transatlantic 
name of Judge Story; when he remem- 
bers how the practice of war was human- 
ised by the decrees of Lord Stowell, that 
they were quoted and referred to by fo- 
reign nations even in times of warfare—he 
will scarcely feel justified in the opimons 
which he expressed of a code which has 
so materially advanced the civilisation of 
Europe. Sir, it is said that the House of 
Lords itself qualified the principle on 
which it condemned the foreign policy of 
the Government. I find no such qualifi- 
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cation recorded. But were it so, I could 
not give my adhesion to such qualification. 
I cannot agree that the principle which 
the House of Lords laid down applies only to 
countries in which constitutional govern- 
ments prevail. It is a principle; an abso- 
lute principle of law; and applies to all 
countries. But if in some countries it 
happens not to be practical, that does not 
prove that the principle is to be superseded 
by violence, but only that it is to be sus- 
tained by means equally legal. The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield asks 
how a British subject is to obtain relief 
under a despotic government. He takes 
the instance of Russia, and says, that the 
Emperor might banish an English suitor, 
as he might one of his own subjects, to 
Siberia. The answer to the hon. and 
learned Member is, that in that case the 
law of nations steps in to assist the muni- 
cipal law that is deficient, and that the 
remedy of the suffering foreigner is se- 
eured by treaty. Take the case not only 
of an absolute government, but of an 
oriental despotism ; take the case of 
Turkey. We have carried on commercial 
relations with Turkey longer perhaps than 
with any other existing country. Have 
we secured the interests and vindicated 
the rights of our fellow-subjects by send- 
ing into every harbour of the Levant, on 
every mercantile squabble, a consider- 
able fleet? Not at all. But distrusting 
the municipal law, we called into ac- 
tion the Jaw of nations ; we entered into 
conventions, popularly styled capitula- 
tions, with the Porte; we provided that 
when suits occurred between two British 
subjects in the dominion of Turkey, they 
should be decided by the British Consul : 
that if the suit oceurred between a native 
and a British subject, the British Ambas- 
sador or Consul should jointly preside at 
the tribunal. Why, at this moment, had 
we not made Greece an independent 
State, the provisions of these treaties 
would have still applied to Greece as an 
ancient portion of the Ottoman empire. 
Why have we not taken care to continue 
these provisions to independent Greece ? 
Why have we not secured for British sub- 
jects in Greece what we have secured, 
and secured for centuries, for British 
subjects in Turkey? Why have we 
not established in Greece what we estab- 
lished two centuries ago in Portugal—a 
Judge Conservator for British subjects ? 
These are the means by which, if the 
loeal and municipal law is clearly deficient, 





the law of nations, in the authentic form 
of treaties, steps in to supply what is 
wanting, and to prevent those appeals to 
foree, and those rude and barbarous appli- 
ances which, it seems, are the fashion of 
this age of progress. One word as to the 
Greek claims: the House need not be 
alarmed : the names of Finlay and Paci- 
fico shall not again escape me. Admitting 
the validity of these claims, which my 
argument will permit, I hardly think that 
the House will deny that, on the whole, 
these claims were, to a certain degree, 
doubtful in their character and exagge- 
rated in their amount. If they were not, 
they certainly differed from any other 
claims that ever were urged. But, admit- 
ting their general validity, I know of 
twenty public claims, just as good, and 
much more considerable. I have on my 
table, at this moment, the claims of Brit- 
ish merchants sorely aggrieved by the 
non-payment of money advanced by them 
to pay the dividends due on a loan of 
a South American State, and which this 
firm, once eminent, the late house of 
Reid, Irving, and Co. had never even 
negotiated. Now I do not say that 
Government should send sixteen ships of 
the line to enforce that claim, but I should 
like to know on what plea they would 
refuse to do it? Again, there were the 
claims of the English workmen banished 
from France, and properly alluded to by 
my noble Friend the Member for Colches- 
ter. Theirs was a very hard case. They 
were banished with arrears of wages un- 
paid. Had any demand been made on 
France on their account—of the capital of 
which they were thus deprived? Again, 
there were the Portendie claims with 
which, no doubt, many hon. Gentlemen 
were familiar. The Secretary of State 
himself had encouraged British merchants 
to enterprises in a country from which 
they had been ruinously expelled by a 
foreign Power. During the seven years 
that the noble Lord was in office, did he 
obtain any satisfaction for these victims of 
his policy? Well, Sir, remembering all 
these circumstances, I am not surprised 
that there are persons who are of opinion 
that these very inferior claims recently so 
energetically enforeed were a pretext, and 
were not the real cause for the appearance 
of a British fleet, larger. than the one 
which fought the battle of the Nile, in 
the waters of Athens. The Secretary of 
State has complained that the attack on 
his policy has been made, both abroad and 
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at home, a personal attack. I can assure 
the noble Lord he shall have no cause to 
make this complaint of me. I have, be- 
fore this, taken the opportunity of express- 
ing my disapprobation of a mode which 
has only of recent date entered into our 
discussion, and that is of visiting on the 
head of a department the consequences 
of a policy for which the whole Cabinet is 
responsible. That mode is not only one 
highly unronstitutional, but grossly in- 
sulting to the colleagues of the Secretary 
of State, and more ‘particularly to the 
First Minister, who, not having any de- 
partment himself, was influenced probably 
in not taking any, in order that he might 
control all departments alike. If there 
be any colleagues of the Secretary of 
State who disapprove of his policy, in 
my opinion they are infinitely more blame- 
able than himself. His policy may be er- 
roneous, but it is at least one which he be- 
lieves expedient; but they are responsible 
for a policy which they condemn. Many 
Gentlemen, who have addressed us in the 
course of this debate, have referred to the 
feelings of fervent friendship which they 
entertain to the Secretary of State. 
Whether it were the inspiration of their 
theme—Greece, that famous land, famous 
for nothing so much as for the intensity 
of its friendships—whatever may be the 
eause, I cannot help feeling that these 
effusions are not conveniently introduced 
into parliamentary discussion, and that if 
there be any one of so effeminate a turn of 
mind, that on account of private friendship 
he cannot perform a public duty, by giving 
a vote which may bring a Minister into a 
difficulty, the best thing for a person of 
such nervous susceptibility, would be to ac- 
cept the Chiltern Hundreds. But to come 
to the resolution of the Member for Shef- 
field. The first and natural inquiry :s, 
what are the principles which that reso- 
lution so much lauds, and on which are 
founded the foreign policy of the present 
Government. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had no doubt intended to be par- 
ticularly explicit, but having deplored the 
ignorance of the people of England of 
foreign affairs, 1 am bound to say, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is no excep- 
tion to his own observation. Dismissing 
the first principle, that it is the duty of 
every Government to protect its subjects in 
every clime as self-evident; the great prin- 
ciple of this policy, according to the reso- 
lution is, I conceive, the support of the cause 
of self-government and constitutional | 





liberty. That might not be a very pru- 
dent, but all would admit it was a ye 

captivating principle. Liberty against des. 
potism; the cause of constitutional govern. 
ment against arbitrary rule—every one 
felt, though he might, on reflection, doubt 
the beneficial results of such a policy, 
there was something inspiriting and ep. 
nobling in its character. It would seem, 
however, from the observations of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, that the consequences 
of this development of self-government in 
foreign parts have hitherto proved not very 
felicitous. The Member for Sheffield in. 
forms us, that self-government, in its most 
unlimited form, namely, universal suffrage, 
in one of the most civilised countries of 
Europe, has produced an assembly, which 
has produced a government who, according 
to the hon. Gentleman, are a gang of 
conspirators. Then it was said by the gal- 
lant Member for Middlesex, that it was 
altogether a great mistake to have given 
a constitutional government to Greece, for 
that country was quite unfitted for sucha 
blessing; while the Secretary of State had 
been obliged to blockade or bombard the 
liberal Government of Portugal. But is it 
quite clear that the principle pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government in the conduet 
of our foreign affairs has been the principle 
so boldly announced, and so unsparingly 
lauded, by the Member for Sheffield? Is 
it true that their foreign policy has aimed 
and aspired at the development of self- 
government, and the encouragement of 
constitutional liberty, throughout the world? 
I propose to ascertain this. The present 
Government acceded to office in the middle 
of the year 1846. They were soon busily 
occupied in the Peninsula ; equally active 
at Madrid and at Lisbon. But in favour of 
self-government? On behalf of constitu- 
tional liberty? Not at all. In favour ofa 
royal marriage ; on behalf of a dynastic 
interest. In both instances the purposes 
were purely dynastic. And so far from 
their policy having any relation to their 
alleged great principle, they were acting in 
direct violation of it—seeking to effect a 
royal marriage at Madrid, by putting them- 
selves at the head of the Liberal party, and 
consolidating a dynasty at Lisbon at the 
same time, by blockading and bombarding 
the Liberal party. The Spanish match 
caused an estrangement from France, and 
the consequences of that estrangement fur- 
nishes the key note of the whole foreign 
policy of our Government. France, re 
membering her position in 1840, and 
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alarmed lest she should again find herself 
in a state of isolation, sought a cordial un- 
derstanding with another great Power— 
Austria. The maintenance of a good un- 
derstanding with France is the cardinal 
point of the foreign policy of this country. 
No one denies it. We all admit it. But 
in the event, however to be lamented, of 
France having to look to another Power 
for that cordial understanding, which Eng- 
land should supply, surely there is no Power 
with whom we should witness her cherish 
feelings of political sympathy with less 
jealousy than with Austria. The friendly 
relations between France and Austria, 
however, were not viewed with satisfaction 
by our Government. Our Government, 
from that moment, seized every occasion 
to check the influence of these two coun- 
tries; and the year 1847 afforded them 
two opportunities of doing so. Switzerland 
offered the first, and Italy the second. 
Is there any one who pretends that the 
interference of our Government in these 
two countries was an interference in favour 
of constitutional government? Why the 
First Minister, who has just addressed us, 
has taken great pains, and this, too, not 
the first occasion he has taken for that 
purpose, to assure us that the mission of 
Lord Minto was scrupulously confined to 
a recommendation of merely administra- 
tive reforms. What, then, becomes of that 
patronage of constitutional freedom on the 
Continent, which we are told is the char- 
acteristic of the present Government? It 
does not appear to have been their char- 
acteristic in Italy in 1847. Then and 
there, we learn from the highest autho- 
rity, they were only administrative re- 
formers. Were they more liberal in Switz- 
erland? The Secretary of State has tri- 
umphantly vindicated himself from all sup- 
posed sympathy with Red Republicans, 
of which we have heard so much for so long 
atime. And he might well do it; for I 
may be permitted to remind the House, 
that during all this year of 1847, Her 
Majesty’s Government, in their foreign 
policy, were cherishing a cordial under- 
standing with Russia, and smiling, with 
more than complacency, on the legitimate 
pretender to the Spanish throne. Well, 
now, I have examined the foreign policy 
of the Government for nearly a moiety of 
the period during which they have held the 
reins of power; and I ask the House thus 
far, where is the evidence that it has been 
a policy promoted by the alleged principle 
of encouraging the self-government and 
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constitutional spirit of Europe, or whether 
it has been prompted by any other con- 
sideration than the attainment of the 
varying object which the Government 
might deem desirable and expedient ? 
Sir, there was no doubt, a very great un- 
easiness in parts of Europe in 1847. An 
appreciation of its consequences would 
hardly be attained without a due compre- 
hension of its cause. Was it produced by 
the natural disquiet and restlessness of 
populations existing under Governments, 
whose forms and spirit they had alike out- 
lived, or was it the result of the combina- 
tions of those secret societies, which for 
nearly three quarters of a century, have 
watched the casual discontents of Europe, 
and taking advantage, for example, of the 
continued diminution in the means of sub- 
sistence of the people, by a series of bad 
harvests, such as we have recently expe- 
rienced, have seized and fomented the op- 
portunity to further those social changes 
to which they are devoted. According to 
the opinion of the most eminent of modern 
statesmen, the latter was the cause. Scru- 
tinised by the characteristic serenity of his 
intelligence, the smouldering disturbance 
of 1847 was not the voice of the people; 
and in more than one despatch upon our 
table, Prince Metternich warned our Go- 
vernment that the menaced disturbance 
was not, as it had been heretofore, of a 
political, but of a social, and, as it is term- 
ed, communistic character, and aimed at 
the reconstruction of society, and not at 
the modification of political institutions. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, Sir, were not of 
the opinion, it seems, of Prince Metternich, 
and treated his warnings withsomething like 
contempt; yet the distinction he drew was 
not unimportant. Where a revolution is the 
consequence of a nation being deprived of 
its just rights, or where they are debarred 
from those rights for which they have gra- 
dually become qualified without the recog- 
nition of their rulers, no doubt scenes of 
bloodshed, violence, and destruction may 
occur, long years very often, when the 
progress of civilisation is not only arrest- 
ed, but even a reaction of barbarism is 
threatened; but in the end great principles 
triumph, and after all the sacrifices, it is 
found that society has been ameliorated, 
and though the generation has suffered, 
the nation has advanced. On the other 
hand, when the movement is the factitious 
offspring of occult confederations, we gen- 
erally find that force eventually vindicates 
the principles of order; the multitude has 
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never been generally enlisted in behalf of 
measures which their conviction did not 
prompt or originate; and it usually occurs, 
as the consequence of such movements, that 
the grievances alleged as the cause of the 
insurrection are aggravated, and that so- 
ciety falls back, instead of advancing, from 
the unjustified or premature disturbance. 
Now, Sir, when the French revolution oc- 
curred, at the commencement of 1548, 
the problem was to be solved, whether it 
was an event caused by the popular passions 
of a community desiring great political 
changes adapted to their altered condition, 
or the result of the intrigues of secret so- 
cieties. It was clear that on a right 
appreciation of the circumstances, the suc- 
cess or the failure of the English policy 
depended. The instant the crash occurred, 
Her Majesty’s Government resumed the 
French alliance. They take great eredit 
to themselves for this. I don’t wish to 
be captious, especially at half past two 
o’clock in the morning; but I may be per- 
mitted to remind Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that they allowed four months to elapse 
before they recognised the Republic; and 
they were, therefore, scarcely authorised 
to remind the House of the extraordinary 
promptitude with which they acknowledged 
the new form of Government in France. 
The great consequences of the French re- 
volution were the dismemberment of the 
dominions of three Powers, with whom 
England had long been upon terms of cor- 
dial understanding and ancient alliance. 
Austria was deprived of Lombardy ; the 
King of the two Sicilies became the King 
of Naples only; and the King of Denmark 
lost his Scandinavian duchies. The secret 
societies of Germany invaded Schleswig- 
Holstein, as the secret societies of Italy 
had invaded Sicily and the provinces of 
Austria. Now, in every instance these 
dismemberments had injured a great Eng- 
lish interest. It was a great English in- 
terest that the north of Italy should belong 
to Austria, and that, in the possession of a 
first-rate military power, Lombardy, in 
conjunction with Sardinia, should afford a 
barrier to France; it was a first-rate Eng- 
lish interest that Sicily should belong to 
Naples, and not to a country which com- 
manded the shores of the Mediterranean ; it 
was a first-rate English interest that the 
Sound should be in the possession of Den- 
mark, and that the ports of the Baltic, 
and the mouths of the Elbe, should belong 
to that Power. Well, with all these great 
interests at stake, Her Majesty’s Goyern- 
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ment came to a decision, that it was utterly 
impossible that Austria could ever regain 
Lombardy; that the King of Naples could 
again become the King of Sicily; or that 
the King of Denmark could retain the 
ports of the Baltic and the mouths of the 
Elbe. And thus these three great English 
interests were at once given up by an Eng. 
lish Government. The Government might 
have been sincere, though they were quite 
wrong. But under any circumstances, jg 
this a policy entitled to a vote of the 
House, declaring that it tended to the 
honour and dignity of the country? I do 
not understand how it can tend to the 
honour and dignity of a country, that its 
affairs should be conducted by men, who, 
instead of grappling with the difficulties 
before them, only utter a cry of despair, 
Let me recall to the recollection of the 
House, though with the brevity which the 
occasion demands, the manner in which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have dealt with 
the circumstances placed before them. 
Austria in her agony, with all her pro- 
vinees dismembered, sends a Minister to 
England—a Minister hastily aceredited, 
if accredited at all, by an Administration 
which lasted only a few weeks—to offer 
in her despair to relinquish Lombardy. 
It is not enough, replied Her Majesty's 
Ministers ; you must not only relinquish 
Lombardy, you must give up Venetia, 
But, instead of giving up Venetia, she re- 
conquers Lombardy. Austria is in posses- 
sion of both; but is she indebted for this 
either to the prescient sagacity or the ani- 
mating counsels of one who ought, in her 
peril and affliction, to have been her faith- 
ful ally? Take the instance of the King 
of the Two Sicilies; is it denied that, 
while we were maintaining intimate diplo- 
matic relations with that Sovereign—while 
we had at his court an Envoy in frequent 
and friendly conference with him, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers simultaneously, and 
in secret, were entertaining propositions 
which not only, without his approbation, 
but absolutely without his knowledge, 
would have deprived him of one of his 
crowns? No Member of the Government 
has denied this proceeding. Well, is it one 
that tends to maintain the honour and dig- 
nity of this country? Yet the resolu- 
tion we are called upon to vote, asserts it 
does. I come to Denmark. We have 
been accused, on this side of the House, 
of not having called its attention, dur- 
ing the existence of the present Admin- 
istration, to the state of our foreign rela- 
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tions. My conscience acquits me in this 
respect, but especially with reference to 
Denmark. It is more than two years ago, 
since, foreseeing the evils that would en- 
sue—the inevitable blockade of the Baltic 
—so detrimental to our manufactures and 
commerce, that must occur from the ille- 
gal invasion of the Scandinavian duchies 
belonging to Denmark by Germany, that 
I felt it my duty to solicit the considera- 
tion of the House to the state of affairs in 
those countries. The right of England to 
interfere was obvious. We had guaranteed 
the possession of these duchies to Den- 
mark, But our right was not only obvious, 
our means of vindicating it were not diffi- 
cult, The guarantee was not single. We 
had a powerful colleague in the engage- 
ment. France was similarly bound, and 
faithful to its traditionary policy of always 
supporting the independence of Denmark, 
France, under any form of government, 
would have been prepared, and prompt to 
fulfil its office. General Cavaignac was 
then at the head of the Government of 
France; but in the midst of revolution and 
domestic struggles, France never for a 
moment hesitated in expressing her readi- 
ness to redeem her pledge, and uphold her 
established policy. How did Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers act? They did not repudi- 
ate their guarantee, as the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon said the 
other night. That might have been jus- 
tifiable; for the repudiation of a guarantee 
may be founded on a point of law. No; 
they shuffled and tried to evade the gua- 
rantee, which they did not dare to 
abjure. And with France, prepared to 
enforee the rights of Denmark, which she 
had engaged for more than a century to 
maintain, and with the other great Power 
of Europe, Russia, not a party to the gua- 
rantee, but ready to act as if she were 
equally bound by the same treaty, nothing 
was done to assist Denmark to a termination 
of hertroubles, because En gland stood aloof; 
and why? Why, by standing aloof from 
the fulfilment of an engagement which the 
concurrence and sympathy of France and 
Russia rendered so easy to perform, why 
did England occasion those blockades of 
the Baltic of which the commercial classes 
of this country have uttered so many 
complaints ? Because, forsooth, the in- 
telligenee and energies of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were concentrated on one great 
object—the creation of a German empire! 
Convinced that the empire of Austria could 
no longer be upheld, or, not wishing to up- 
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hold it, their hopes were centred in an em- 
pire of the north, to which every petty 
interest was to be subordinate. And 
where was that German empire now ? Was 
the failure of that project a reason for the 
House passing a vote of confidence in the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? The German empire was a Ger- 
man romance; as wild and monstrous! 
But Her Majesty’s Ministers devoted them- 
selves to that great object. [‘*No! ’’] 
““No!”’ I will show they did—I will show 
what they did. With Austria, Naples, 
Denmark, in the desperate state I have 
described, Her Majesty’s Ministers, in- 
stead of consoling and comforting them, 
instead of imparting hope or trying to in- 
spire them with renovated energy, hit 
upon a plan to extricate themselves from 
their difficulties, to settle Europe, and to 
find some compensation for the weakened 
power of those three considerable allies, 
and that was to form new political combi- 
nations. They determined upon an Euro- 
pean Congress. The scheme was colossal; 
no doubt they expected to rival the glories 
of Westphalia and Vienna—that they 
would mature a settlement that would re- 
gulate centuries—and that the name of 
the Secretary of State would descend to 
posterity with that of a Richelieu and a 
Castlereagh. The Congress was to be 
held at Brussels. An experienced diplo- 
matist was sent out to represent England, 
versed in many missions, a Member of the 
Privy Council, and highly decorated; but 
when Sir Henry Ellis arrived at Brussels, 
in order to consolidate the German empire 
by the dismemberment of the Austrian, 
not a single European envoy joined him, 
He lingered on for some months, without 
the representative of a single Power meet- 
ing him, and all that resulted from the 
great Congress of Brussels was his Excel- 
lency’s bill of expenses, which the finan- 
cial reformers may find in the civil contin- 
gencies. Well, was that a proceeding 
which tended to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the country? Is the Congress 
of Brussels an incident which should in- 
spire us to vote our confidence in the pru- 
dence, sagacity, and success of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? Ought the House 
to sanction the proposed vote on account 
of this great exploit? Well, then, what 
are we to think of the justice of the pane- 
gyric of the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheftield on Her Majesty’s Ministers, for 
their advocacy of the principle of self-go- 
vernment, and their promotion of constitu- 
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tional liberty? I ask the House, have 
Her Majesty’s Ministers really done this ? 
I have shown you that during a moiety of 


their administration, during the years | 
1846 and 1847, they were occupied in | 


dynastic arrangements in the Peninsula, 
and carrying on their general policy by the 
aid of a cordial understanding with Rus- 
sia. And what was their policy of 1848 ? 
They pursued at that time a most incohe- 
rent line. They had to deal with cireum- 
stances to which they were not equal. 
They were wrong in every judgment 
they formed, and failed in every combina- 
tion they attempted. And yet the House 
is asked to vote confidence in them, and 
to declare that their want of judgment 
with respect to the Austrian empire, with 
respect to Denmark, with respect to Sicily, 
together with their project of an European 
Congress at Brussels, are all incidents 
calculated to uphold the character of this 
country, and tending to maintain its dig- 
nity and honour. But though they have 
thus unequivocally and universally failed, 
the House is called upon by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to remember and to de- 
clare that the policy of the Government, 
in trying circumstances, had succeeded in 


preserving peace among the nations of the 
world. Now, Sir, this is a point on which, if 
the hour had permitted, I should like to have 


entered into detail. But I feel it is impos- 
sible. I wish I might, or could. I have 
the despatches here. I was prepared to 
meet the Secretary of State fairly and 
completely on this point; but the hour, 
and the naturally exhausted state of the 
House, forbid it. I must, therefore, enter 
into no details, but I will not refrain from 
stating the conclusions at which I have 
arrived. They are very contrary to those 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. Had 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers a 
tendency to preserve peace? Did it pre- 
serve peace? I think it quite clear that 
had it not been for the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, there would have been 
no war in Europe at all. I form my opin- 
ion on the admissions of the Secretary of 
State himself. I will not refer to the 
despatches of Prince Metternich, or their 
warning voice; but I assert that if the 
Secretary of State, as the organ of the 
Government, had made proper representa- 
tions, and taken proper steps, the King of 
Sardinia would never have made war upon 
Austria. The Secretary of State said, 
that it was quite out of their power to pre- 
vent Sardinia attacking Austria. Did the 
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Government try? Did the Secretary of 
State protest against that invasion? Did 
he do that which he did in the case of 
Cracow? He did not. When that jp. 
famous act was committed by the King of 
Sardinia, did Her Majesty’s Ministors re. 
call Her Majesty’s representative from his 
court? Nothing of the kind. Let it be 
remembered that Sardinia was always in 
our power. The King possessed Genoa 
only by the treaties which this country 
signed and sanctioned at Vienna. The 
very title-deeds of Sardinia were in the 
pockets of the Secretary of State. The 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers in not 
preventing that invasion was the real cause 
of the war. The Secretary of State main. 
tained that had peace been preserved in 
Italy, the insurrection of Hungary would 
probably have ensued, and that the re. 
sources of Austria were not materially re- 
duced in that country by the affairs of 
Lombardy. Yet it appears by official 
documents recently published, that the 
Italian troubles caused 120,000 men to be 
draughted from Hungary, and the other 
kingdoms of the empire, to Italy; and these 
troops, picked troops by the bye, would 
otherwise have been employed in Hungary. 
I think, therefore, it is quite evident that 
the Sardinian invasion led to the Hun- 
garian insurrection, and ultimately to that 
interference of Russia, to be ever depre- 
cated. Butif their policy occasioned war, 
did war assist their policy ? Did it attain 
or advance their objects? Quite the re- 
verse. Look at Sicily and the condition 
of its population. There, the very Go- 
vernment which they denounced has been 
confirmed and established by their policy. 
And as for that Russia, of which they had 
heard so many fears, Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters had the satisfaction of finding that 
after all these extraordinary proceedings 
which proved that the recent events in 
Europe had been oceasioned, as Prince 
Metternich said, not by populations who 
wanted institutions, but by secret societies 
who sought plunder; order and authority 
had been established in the most rigid 
manner by the colossal power and iron voli- 
tion of the Russian empire. It had, in- 
deed, been admitted by their advocates 
that all the proceedings of the Government 
had failed, but then they claimed our con- 
fidence for their good intentions. It might 
be a good thing that our Government 
should be animated by constitutional sym- 
pathies in the management of our foreign 
transactions; but surely it would be mon 
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strous for Parliament to vote confidence in 
a Government merely on account of its 
sentiments, and not on account of a policy 
which had aimed at and obtained results 
of great general importance. I must not 
at this hour touch on the affairs of France 
and Turkey. With respect to them I must 
trust to the recollection of the House to fill 
up the picture. I will only ask, whether 
the retreat from the Dardanelles, or the 
harangue of General la Hitte, be incidents 
and procedures which tend to the mainte- 
nance of our honour and our dignity ? 
There is, however, one consequence of our 
foreign policy during the present Adminis- 
tration which must be touched on. Two 
years ago, the Secretary of State felt him- 
self bound to send his passports to the 
Spanish Minister, who quitted London in 
twenty-four hours: the year after that the 
Austrian Ambassador disappeared; and a 
little while ago, the town was startled by 
the sudden flight of the French Ambas- 
sador; while, much about the same time, 
it was officially announced, that the Rus- 
sian Minister had taken the only means 
at hand to signify, that the Government 
of this country no longer possessed the 
cordial feelings of that great Power. Now 
are these circumstances which tend to the 
dignity and honour of a country? Is 
there any instance on record of a Govern- 
ment so situated—four foreign Ministers 
of the highest class having abruptly quitted 
them—coming forward and asking the 
confidence of the House of Commons in 
their foreign policy? I remember a 
passage in an Italian author, which, I 
cannot help fancying, is very apposite 
to the present state of our affairs. It 
is in Guiceardini, speaking of Venice at 
the end of the 15th century. He remarks 
on the unprecedented prosperity of the 
republic at that time. There were more 
sequins in its treasury, than there are 
sovereigns now in the Bank of England; 
its commerce was more extensive, relatively 
to the existing population of the world, 
than even that commerce whose progress 
18 commemorated in those flattering re- 
turns of the Board of Trade, which every 
month are placed upon our table; it held 
the Orient in fee as we now hold India, 
and all the rich mercantile islands of the 
Mediterranean were hers, as the rich mer- 
cantile islands of the Atlantic now belong 
to England. With an aristocracy, of which 
some of the leading houses traced their 
descent from the Consular families of Rome, 
the Venetian might indeed, say, Civis Ro- 
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manus sum, with rather more justice, per- 
haps, than a Finlay or a Pacifico. Above all, 
at that period the naval power of Venice 
was supreme. Yet amid all this unprece- 
dented prosperity, the historian observes, 
that, great as was the power, and flourish- 
ing the condition of the grand republic, 
there was apparent at this time a singular 
estrangement between the Government of 
Venice and all foreign countries. That 
estrangement, observes the historian, was 
to be ascribed, partly to the jealousy and 
envy of these Powers at the prosperity 
of the great commercial aristocracy; but 
partly to the haughty tone which Venice 
for sometime had been accustomed to as- 
sume towards them. What was the con- 
sequence? Until that moment, in the 
struggles of Europe, the power of the King 
of Spain and the Emperor of Germany had 
been balanced against each by the state 
craft of Venice—in the same manner, as 
under her influence, the power of the 
Pope had checked the ambition of France; 
but in consequence of the diplomatic isola- 
tion of Venice, it so happened that on the 
same day, at the same hour, and in the 
same city, the representatives of all those 
great Powers, who had never before agreed 
upon any other question, met and signed 
the treaty of Cambray; the sole object of 
which was to cut the wings of this high- 
flying republic of Venice, to terminate the 
intolerable career of the great commercial 
aristocracy which had offended them by its 
wealth, and insulted them by its arrogance. 
I need not remind the House of what were 
the consequences of the League of Cam- 
bray. They were not to be measured by 
the loss of that fatal battle which immedi- 
ately ensued. But all historians agree, 
that, from that day, the star of Venice 
paled. Is there no lesson for England in 
this record of the past ? If France shrank 
from isolation in 1840, when our policy 
had created an estrangement between that 
country and England; if France, with her 
great resources and her daring spirit, 
shrank from isolation with terror, what 
is there in our position, that should 
make us feel, that in the present state of 
the world, and of the relations existing be- 
tween nations, England alone can pursue 
an unsympathising path? For my part, 
I believe, that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment which we are now called on to ap- 
prove be persisted in—this will oceur: the 
great Powers of the world, I care not what 
may be their form of government, republi- 
can, monarchical, or imperial—as had hap- 
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pened at Cambray—on the same day and | 
perhaps at the same hour, will present to 
the Secretary of State an ultimatum which | 
even the patrons and professors of peace | 
societies, may find it difficult to digest. | 
The House of Lords, in the exercise of a 
solemn duty, have expressed their opinion of 
a policy which they believe will lead to 
such terrible results. Was there anything | 
in the manner in which that decision was | 
accomplished, which should disqualify it 
for the confidence and respect of the House | 
of Commons? _ I have heard, indeed, that | 
decision described as the manceuvre of a 
foreign faction; but when I look to the in- 
fluences which carried that decision, I do 
not find the influence of foreign conspira- 
tors, but of individuals who for that object 
had worked together, although they did 
not work together for any other; I find that 
decision carried too by the painful suffrage, | 
and painful absence, no doubt also, of | 
many friends and supporters in old days of | 
the Government. I know not what may 


“ 


be the numerical result of the division that | 
is now about to be taken here; but I feel | 
persuaded that it will virtually announce 
to Europe and to another hemisphere, that | 
the Parliament of England is resolved that, | 


in future, her policy shall be conducted | 
with a due regard to the rights of nations. | 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, after the pro- | 
tracted debate, I shall only notice the pro- | 
pheey with which the hon. Gentleman has | 
concluded his speech—a prophecy which | 
was, no doubt, intended to overawe and | 
damp our spirits. I know not what the | 
effect of that prophecy may be; but this I 
am bold to say, that the prophecy is not 
an English one; that it is not suggested | 
by an English spirit; and that it would | 
never have been thought of by one who | 
had the heart to dare the danger he anti- | 
cipated. If I believed that the House of 
Commons could be daunted by that pro- | 
phecy, and would sanction the principles | 
by which it was declared, then I should 
fear that we had given the nations of the 
world reasons to believe that by combining 
they might crush us. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 310; Noes 
264: Majority 46. 
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Castlereagh, Visct. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cobden, R. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W. B. 
Cocks, T. 8. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, T. 
Copeland, Ald. 
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Corry, rt. hon. II. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. 8. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Davies, D. A. 8. 
Dick, Q. 

Dickson, S. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G. 

Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Duncuft, J. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, J, B. B. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. W. L. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E 
Gooch, E. S. 

Gordon, Adm. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greenall, G. 

Grogan, E. 

Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, LL. 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, Sir H. 

liall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Heald, J. 

Ileneage, G. H. W. 
Tlenley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
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Hill, Lord E. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, H. T. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Iludson, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hlume, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord II. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Meagher, T. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J, 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Mure, Col. 

Naas, Lord 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry and Morne, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, A. 

Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 


Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Peel, F. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigott, Sir R. 
Plowden, W. H. C,. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Portal, M. 

Prime, R. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rutford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Sandars, G. 
Sandars, J. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Sotheron, T, H. 8S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, Viset. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H. R. HI. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, T. B. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, Sir J. 


TELLERS. 
Beresford, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


The House adjourned at Four o'clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 1, 1850. 


THE GREEN PARK. 


Lorp BROUGHAM asked his noble 
Friend the Lord President of the Council 
whether he would have any objection to 
lay on their Lordships’ table a paper which 
had been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, describing certain improvements 
or alterations intended to be made in the 
Greek Park and in St. James’s Park? 
He also alluded to the alterations now in 
progress in Hyde Park. A grove of elm 
trees in Hyde Park had already been cut 
down. The elms were nine in number, 
and four years old, and had been cut down 
at an early hour in the morning, when none 
but the woodcutters were present. So 
classical a personage as his noble Friend 
would recollect the lines of Virgil— 

“ Fortunatus et ille Deos qui novit agrestes,” 


He (Lord Brougham) was also in the habit 
of reading Virgil sometimes, and thought 
that the reading must in future be— 

“ Fortunatus et ille, Deos qui movit agrestes, 

Panaque, Sylvanumque senem, Nymphasque 

sorores.” 

Ile was a petitioner for those injured deities 
in Hyde Park, and hoped that they would 
be spared from further violation, as well as 
the trees in the Mall and in the Green 
Park. The row of trees in the Mall had 
existed there for two centuries, having 
been planted at the time of the Restora- 
tion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said 
there could be no objection to lay the paper 
referred to by his noble and learned Friend 
on the table of the House. 

Lorp BROUGHAM hoped that the 
paper would state the acreage which was 
to be taken away from the Green Park. 


PRIVILEGE OF PEERS—OFFICE OF HIGH 
SHERIFF. 

The Duke of RICHMOND presented a 
petition of John Baron Henniker, for the 
adoption of measures for exempting him 
from serving the office of high sheriff, and 
for preventing his name from being con- 
tinued or placed on the roll of persons liable 
to serve that office. The noble Duke said, 
that he had given notice in private to his 
noble Friend the President of the Couneil 
that he should call his attention, and that 
of their Lordships, to a question affecting 
the privileges of the Peerage. There were 
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two courses open to him to take. The 
first was to appoint a Committee to search 
for precedents, the other was to appoint a 
Select Committee to examine into the 
whole matter. An Irish Peer, Lord Hen- 
niker, had recently been put on the roll 
of high sheriffs for the county of Suffolk. 
He thought that, as he enjoyed privilege 
of Peerage, he was exempted from serving 
that office; for the fourth article of the 
Act of Union with Ireland provided that 
all Irish Peers, not being Peers of Parlia- 
ment, were to enjoy all privileges as fully 
as Peers of Great Britain, the right and 
privilege of sitting in Parliament, with its 
attendant privileges, excepted. Now, the 
office of high sheriff was an office of great 
importance; and, if the party holding it 
failed in his duty, he could be attached. 
But you could not by law attach a Peer; and 
therefore in the event of the appointment 
of a Peer to that office, the power of pun- 
ishing the officer would be lost. The ap- 
pointment of a Peer as high sheriff might 
also give rise to a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament. The House of 
Commons had repeatedly passed a resolu- 
tion declaring it to be a high breach of its 
privileges for any Peer to interfere in the 
election of its Members. Now, it was the 
duty of the high sheriff to preside at the 
proceedings for the election of Members to 
serve in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, and to return the names of the Mem- 
bers elected to the Crown Office. Their 
Lordships, then, in suffering a Peer to be 
appointed high sheriff, were placing him 
ina position where he must be in direct 
collision with the House of Commons. 
might be said that this was not very likely 
to happen; for the Crown would not ap- 
point Peers to the office. If he were ap- 
pointed high sheriff of Sussex he might be 
obliged to go to the county town and re- 
celve the Judges, and if he refused to go 
he might be fined and attached by the 
Judges. The right rev. Prelates on the 
opposite benches might be appointed high 
sheriffs; but he thought that in their 
spiritual characters they had more impor- 
tant duties to perform than those of attend- 
ing the Judges of Assize. He knew that 
Peers had been appointed high sheriffs, 
but he also knew that in one ease the other 
House of Parliament had declared it to be 
a breach of privilege to have one of its 
Members appointed high sheriff. When 
he heard the course which his noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Council intended 
to take on the subject, he (the Duke of 
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Richmond) should be better prepared to 
state the course which he himself should 
take. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that there was no doubt as to the law upon 
this subject. The election of high sheriff 
was not made by the Privy Council, but by 
the Judges of the land, who were acquaint- 
ed with its laws, and who selected three 
persons from every county whom they 
deemed capable of discharging the duties 
of that office. The names of three gentle- 
men for every county were then reported 
to the Court of Exchequer, and, with the 
concurrence of all the Judges who met in 
its chamber, were then recommended to 
the Privy Council, which, as the agent of 
the Crown, selected one out of each of the 
three names so placed before it. The re- 
sponsibility of the selection rested upon 
the Judges of the land, and it was impos- 
sible to suppose that the fifteen Judges of 
England would have reported to the Court 
of Exchequer, or that that Court would 
have accepted the names of Peers, if Peers 
were exempted by law from serving. He 
knew that Peers had been appointed high 
sheriffs, and had served the office without 
offering any excuse. For instance, the 
Earl of Huntingdon had been pricked as 
sheriff, and had petitioned the Privy Coun- 
cil for redress; but the Privy Council held 
that he had no excuse or exemption what- 
ever, and he served accordingly. As the 
law now stood, the fourth clause of the Act 
of Union with Ireland did not exempt Irish 
Peers from serving the office of high 
sheriff. If they were not compellable by 
law to serve, they had the power to estab- 
lish their immunity from the office in a 
court of law. He believed that it was on 
the ground of expedience only that Mem- 


! bers of both Houses of Parliament were 


in effect excused from serving, and he sub- 
mitted to the consideration of his noble 
Friend, whether it was expedient that Irish 
Peers, not being Peers of Parliament, and 
therefore having no Parliamentary duties 
to attend to, should be exempted from per- 
forming the duties of an office for which 
they were well qualified by the nature of 
their education. 

Lorp BROUGHAM considered this as 
a matter of privilege, to be dealt with by 
the House alone. One consideration had 
been overlooked, namely, the high sheriff 
was a ministerial officer, whilst the Peers 
were a judicial body. The duties of the 
two might sometimes be contradictory. 


The Eart of WICKLOW contended 
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land were the same as those of Irish Peers 


in Ireland. Was there ever an instance of | 
clause, he called the attention of their 
| Lordships to the fact, and proposed to 


an Irish Peer acting as sheriff in his own 
county in Ireland? Why, they were not 
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fore, although these voters might perhaps 
be again enfranchised by a subsequent 


even allowed to act as grand jurors in their | strike out the words, ‘‘in virtue of any 


own districts. Ifthe law were as the Lord 


President had laid it down, with the sane- | 


tion of the Judges of England, it was 
clearly contrary to the fourth clause of the 
Act of Union with Ireland. He hoped 
that the noble Duke, as he had brought 
this subject forward, would not let it drop 
until the law on the subject was clearly 
ascertained. 


was no doubt as to the law on this subject, 


and expressed a hope that the noble Duke , 


would not think of pressing any division on 
it upon the House. If exempt, a Peer 
could only be exempt as a Peer of Parlia- 
ment. Now, an Irish Peer, unless elected 
a Representative Peer, was not a Peer of 
Parliament. He was therefore liable to 
serve as high sheriff, and was within the 
jurisdiction of the courts, if he refused. 

After a few words from Lord Mownrt- 
EAGLE, 


The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that. 


there was a ease in which the eldest son of 
a Peer was filling the office of high sheriff 
at the death of his father. Of course he 
immediately became a Peer; but, so far 
was he from vacating his office, that he 
continued to hold it to the end of the year. 
He would take time to consider the course 
which he ought to pursue; but his impres- 
sion was: that Peers ought to be exempted 
from this office; and if an Irish Peer were 
exempt, much more should an English 
Peer be so. The best course, in his opin- 
ion, would be to bring in a short Bill giv- 
ing Peers exemption from this office. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL, 

Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill read; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly. 

Clause 1 (providing that the occupiers of 
lands rated for the poor-rate at a net an- 
nual value of 8/. or upwards, and being 
registered under this Act, should be enti- 
tled to vote at elections for counties in 
Ireland). 

Lorp STANLEY observed, that in the 
14th line of this clause there were words 
which would effect a considerable disfran- 


| acre. 
Lorp CAMPBELL declared that there | 
would be 16s. 10s. a year; and yet this 


qualification not requiring occupation.” In 
point of fact, those words would disfran. 
chise a class of voters which it was most 
desirable to maintain and encourage. Sup. 
pose, for instance, a man had a lease of 
thirty acres for thirty years at 1s. an acre, 
Suppose, also, that by his skill and energy 
he should make that land worth 12s. an 
His land would then be worth 18I, 
a year, and his beneficial interest in it 


man, with a beneficial interest larger than 
any of the qualifications for the franchise 
hitherto proposed, might, because the law 
did not require improvements to be rated 
until seven years after they had been ef- 
fected, be debarred from voting under the 
words to which he had objected. He threw 
this out for the consideration of noble 
Lords, but he did not mean to press it to 
a division. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, the pro- 
position of the noble Lord struck at the 
principle of the Bill. That principle was 


the establishment of an independent, ex- 
trinsic, and self-proving criterion as to the 
qualification of the voter, so as to prevent 
all the conflicting claims, the questionable 
evidence, and the cases of gross perjury 
even, which were so frequent in the regis- 


tration courts. He thought it better to 
retain this provision of the Bill in its sim- 
plicity; and in respect of rights based on 
mere occupation, to take the rate book, 
and the rate book alone, as to the test of 
qualifications. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
GLENGALL, 

Eart GREY said, that the utmost that 


‘the objection of the noble Lord opposite 


(Lord Stanley) came to was, that an in- 
finitesimal number of tenants would not be 
able to get their votes for seven years, be- 
cause improvements were not liable to be 
rated for seven years, and he thought that 
an evil too insignificant to justify an alter- 
ation of the clause. If the noble Lord, 
however, was anxious to include this very 
small class of persons, he might introduce 
a separate clause referring specially to cases 
where the land had been improved, and the 
valuation increased, although the improve- 
ments were not yet liable to the poor-rate. 
Amendment withdrawn. 
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Amendment withdrawn. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS, in moving 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice, namely, the insertion of the words 
«Twelve pounds,” instead of “ Eight 
pounds,” in the first clause, said, he should 
apologise for presuming to put himself for- 
ward on the present occasion, to propose 
an Amendment in a Bill relating to Ire- 
land, in the presence of so many noble 
Lords connected with that country, and 
better qualified than himself to address 
their Lordships on the subject. He trusted, 
however, that the interest which he had 
long taken in Irish affairs would appear 
to them to justify his interference on this 
occasion. He had originally intended to 
propose that the county franchise in Ire- 
land should be based on the value of the 
house only, and not on the value of the 
house and lands together. He thought 
then, and he thought now, that this would 
have a very beneficial effect. It would 
tend to improve the dwellings of the small 
farmers, and to check the subdivision and 
subletting of land. It would thus be good 
both for the landlord and the tenant. He 
had been told that the landlords did not 
wish for political influence, and that the 
tenants would rather be without the fran- 
chise. If this were so, it could only be an 
exceptional and temporary state of things. 
He could not believe that the landlords or 
the tenants of Ireland valued political 
power and political privileges less highly 
than the landlords and the tenants of Eng- 
land or of Scotland. However, seeing no 
chance of carrying this Amendment, he 
would not press it, and would now pass to 
the consideration of the qualification pro- 
posed by the Government. An 8. rating 
was, he thought, too low. It would throw 
the franchise into the hands of men de- 
pendent, in part at least, for their sub- 
sistence on their employment as labourers 
by others. An 8/. tenement did not pro- 
duce enough for the maintenance of a 
family. It would, moreover, lead to the 
creation of faggot votes. The occupier of 
a tenement rated at 24I., for instance, 
might subdivide it into three tenements 
rated at 87. each, and making two of his 
sons, or two of his labourers, nominal oc- 
cupiers of two of them, would acquire three 
votes. If the Bill were to pass in its pre- 
sent shape, there would be many such cases. 
In determining what ought to be the con- 
stituency of a county, regard ought to be 
had to its wealth as well as to its popula- 
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tion. Now, if the wealth and population 
together of the counties of Ireland be com- 
pared with the wealth and population of 
the counties of England, it will be found 
that an 8J. rating would give a much larger 
constituency to the Irish counties than 
they would be entitled to. For instance, 
the population of the county of Antrim 
was 270,000 ; its constituency with an 81. 
rating would be 15,000 or 16,000; while 
the county of Northumberland, with a po- 
pulation of 250,000, and a very much 
larger amount of rateable property, has a 
constituency not exceeding 8,000, or half 
that of Antrim. Again, the county of 
Cork, with a population of 740,000, would 
have a constituency of nearly 30,000; 
while Yorkshire, with a population of a 
million and a half, and all its immense 
wealth, has a constituency not exceeding 
56,000. He could multiply more instances, 
but he thought that these would suffice. 
He now came to his own proposition. It 
had been said that a 121. rating qualifica- 
tion would unduly narrow the basis of the 
franchise, and thus restrict too much the 
numbers of its possessors. He did not 
think so. He believed that it would give 
to the Irish counties constituencies fairly 
proportioned to those of the English coun- 
ties, their respective wealth and population 
together being considered. Of one thing, 
at least, he was sure, and that was, that a 
121. rating qualification would give to Ire- 
land a solvent, an independent, and a suf- 
ficiently numerous body of electors. The 
occupier of a 12/. tenement may be fairly 
considered to be a farmer. He is able to 
maintain his family with the produce of his 
land, and does not depend on the employ- 
ment of his labour by others. Of 121. 
tenements there were in the Irish coun- 
ties, in 1841, no fewer than 240,000. In 
conclusion, he would only say, that he 
thought the adoption of this Amendment 
more likely to effect a permanent and satis- 
factory, as well as safer, settlement of the 
question, than the adoption of that pro- 
posed by his noble Friend Lord Desart ; 
and he would, therefore, call on the Go- 
vernment and on the House to support it. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
feel it to be my duty, after the long and 
deliberate attention which this Bill has re- 
ceived in the House of Commons, to offer 
it to your Lordships’ best consideration as 
it stands. I was by no means disinclined 
to listen to any proposal which seemed to 
have for its effect the improvement of the 
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dwellings of the great mass of the people 
of Ireland; but upon consideration and re- 
flection, and consultation with persons well 

ualified to form an opinion, I came to the 

eliberate conclusion that it would be inex- 
pedient to adopt a rigid test of occupancy. 
To do so would be to introduce an anoma- 
lous principle; and, looking at the question 
in a practical point of view, the only view 
indeed which ought to be taken of it, the 
effect would be to exclude some of the 
most respectable classes of electors—per- 
sons who have purchased or acquired pro- 
perties in adjoining counties, such as gra- 
ziers—a class of men to be ranked amongst 
the richest and best-conditioned of the 
agricultural class. The same remark ap- 
plies to the case of farmers who may hold 
land in different counties. By the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl, these respectable 
and intelligent men would be excluded. 
An exaggerated idea prevails as to the in- 
crease which will take place in the elec- 
toral body under the Bill as it now stands. 
The noble Earl has gone into some state- 
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ments with respect to the population of | 


certain counties, and the probable number 
of electors to be created, and he has com- 
pared these with the population and the 
number of electors in places in England. 


In selecting, however, such counties as | 


Northumberland, where the farms are large, 


the noble Earl has not instituted a fair | 


contrast. A fairer way would be to com- 
pare the amount of the adult population, 
and the number of electors in the respec- 
tive countries. Taking the 8J/. franchise, 
the proportion of electors in Ireland to the 
adult population would be 15 per cent, 
while in England it was 21 per cent, 
being a difference of 6 per cent against 
Ireland. The object of the Legislature 
should be to sce that there should be a real 
and effective representation of opinion, and 
known and admitted to be such. If your 
Lordships do not make up your minds to 
adopt that course, it would be far better 
not to proceed with the Bill at all; better 
would it be to get rid of representation al- 
together than to adopt an ineffectual repre- 
sentation; for such a representation is in 
many respects much more mischievous than 
having none at all. I believe that one of 
the worst forms of government is where 
the representation is founded upon the ig- 
norance and the passions of the mere mul- 
titude, under the designation of universal 
suffrage, which essentially consists in the 
representation of every prejudice, every 
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delusion, every false opinion that ingenuity 
can propagate, or passion suggest. The 
result of such a system is not the repre. 
sentation of mind and intellect, but of 
something which is not the emanation of 
mind and intellect. A monarchical form 
of government without representation at 
all, is always a bad government; but the 
government which is worse than either of 
those I have mentioned is where the ap- 
pearance of representation is held out, but 
not the reality—where the people are left 
to expect that their opinions should be 
heard and felt, and have due weight on 
the decisions and deliberations of the Le. 
gislature, but which, after a certain amount 
of experience, is found to be deceptive, 
The result is that persons have frequently 
recourse to means to make their opinions 
known and felt, which are not always con- 
sistent with the prevalence of peace and 
good order. All history has shown the 
danger and fallacy of adopting a system of 
representation which exists only in name 
—exists only in law, but which does not 
come home to the minds of the people. 
What I regard of more value than the 
mere amount of franchise is, that the right 
to vote should be accessible to the large 
body of the community, and not be con- 
fined to a particular class, so that, on the 
| whole, the opinion of all who are undoubt- 
edly entitled to be heard through their re- 
presentatives, may be ascertained. I sub- 
mit the Bill to your Lordships in the shape 
in which it left the other House. It is 
with your Lordships to say whether the 
measure goes too far; but I do trust that 
no alteration will be sanctioned which tends 
to deprive the Bill of its great characteristic 
—that of conferring upon the people of 
‘Ireland a full measure of representation. 
| Should your Lordships think of going be- 
| yond the amount specified in the Bill as it 
now stands, I hope it will not be to an ex- 
tent which will exclude the sanction of the 
other House. And now, my Lords, having 
maturely considered the entire subject, I 
ask you not to raise the franchise so high 
as to strip the Bill of its whole effect and 
popularity in that portion of the kingdom 
for which it is intended. 

The Eart of WICKLOW would recom- 
mend his noble Friend (the Earl of St. 
Germans), if he were anxious to carry his 
proposition, to postpone its consideration for 
the present until the report was brought up. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE did not know 
what plan his noble Friend (the Earl of 
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St, Germans) would pursue, but he had 
apticipated that he was prepared to take 
the sense of the House on the question, 
and he saw no reason why he should de- 
art from this course. There would be 
great inconvenience in separating the 
two propositions before the House. They 
had now come to the consideration of a 
]2l. franchise; and really his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) had not stated 
any particular reason for preferring an 81. 
to a 121. franchise, except that the Bill 
had been sent up to their Lordships con- 
taining a provision for the former. He 
had no hesitation in saying that he re- 
rded a 121. as a great improvement on 
an $l. franchise, but at the same time he 
must say that he thought the principle 
carried on between the two Houses of 
moving Amendments for the purpose of 
inserting more than they intended to take, 
with the view of taking less if offered, by 
no means creditable to legislation. He 


trusted that the noble Lord, in moving the 
insertion of ‘‘ 121.,”’ did not do so for the 
purpose of obtaining what was vulgarly 
called ‘‘ another bid’’ from the House of 
Commons. He was quite ready to support 
his noble Friend in his proposition for a 


121. instead of an 8l. franchise, but would 
ask him whether he intended: to hold by 
this sum, or whether he had proposed it 
with a view of ultimately arriving at a 
middle course of a 101. or a 91. franchise. 
He trusted that, during the progress of 
the Bill, the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) would explain to their Lord- 
ships how the question of valuation was to 
be decided, for he perceived a total dis- 
_ of this important question in the 

ill. . 

The Duke of LEINSTER would feel 

inclined to vote for a 121. franchise, but 
would join in recommending his noble 
Friend not to mix up this question with 
the other questions which would come 
under their Lordships’ consideration. 
_ The Eart of ST. GERMANS was wil- 
ling to accede to the suggestion of the noble 
Marquess and of other noble Lords, and to 
postpone for the present the consideration 
of the question. His noble Friend (the 
Earl of Desart) was about to introduce an 
Amendment for the purpose of creating a 
151. franchise. If that Amendment were 
not carried, he should simply move an 
Amendment to insert 12J. instead of 8I. ; 
but he could assure his noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle) that he had no intention of 
accepting a lower sum. 
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Lorp STANLEY: I think it would be 
desirable that the Government should 
state, no matter whether the franchise is 
to be a 121., a 101., or an 81. one, what is 
to be the system of valuation upon which 
the franchise is to be based. The present 
system of valuation in Ireland, however 
applicable it may be as the basis for levy- 
ing a poundage rate, is totally inapplicable 
as the basis of a franchise, for, according 
to the law as it now exists, it is quite 
within the power of those making the va- 
luation to include within the franchise 
those whom it is desirable to include, and 
to exclude from it those whom it is de- 
sirable to exclude. It is not denied that 
the present system of valuation in Ireland 
is inadequate. In some places the valua- 
tion is 25 percent above the letting value, 
while in others it is 25 per cent below the 
letting value. Well, in some places the 
valuation is something above, and in other 
places it is 25 per cent below the letting 
value. It is, therefore, quite clear that 
the franchise being based on the amount 
of rating will give to one man a right of 
voting because he resides in one electoral 
division, and will withhold it from another 
man because he resides in another elec- 
toral division. The whole machinery of 
this Bill turns on the single test of par- 
ochial rating; and, therefore, whatever 
inequality exists in this rating, is, by the 
machinery of the Bill, made the basis of 
the franchise. Although I am not pre- 
pared to offer any suggestions or to move 
any Amendments to meet this case, yet 
I should like to hear the grounds on which 
the Government vindicate the plan, and 
how they propose to render certain a sys- 
tem most uncertain, varying, and fluctu- 
ating in its operations. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that, al- 
though it might be proved that the valua- 
tion of one particular union in Ireland was 
greater than another—and he would go 
even further, that the valuation of one 
electoral division was greater than another 
—yet the same objection might be applied 
as regarded England, where in some places 
a house rented at 10/. was valued higher 
than a house at a similar rental in another 
part of the country. He confessed he did 
not therefore see any great force in the 
objection started by his noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle), of which the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had availed himself. 

Lorp STANLEY remarked, that there 
was a difference between the two countries, 
for in England the right to exercise the 
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franchise was decided by the question 
whether a man paid a rental of 10/. a 
year. 

The Eart of CARLISLE thought it 
better to meet the matter boldly, and to 
confess that the present system of valua- 
tion in Ireland could not afford a satisfac- 
tory basis for the purposes of franchise. 
Their Lordships were, however, to say 
whether they would go on in the present 
anomalous and disgraceful state of things, 
or whether they would adopt the best 
means as yet offered for theirremedy. He 
would remind their Lordships that the 
tenement valuation of Mr. Griffiths would 
soon come into operation in six of the 
largest counties of Ireland, and would im- 
mediately become the basis of the poor- 
law valuation. In every county it would 
be in the power of grand juries to make 
this tenement valuation a basis of poor-law 
valuation, if it were found to be satisfac- 
tory. If it, however, were proved unsatis- 
factory as a basis for the elective franchise, 
then he was sure there would be every in- 
clination on the part of the Government 
and of Parliament to apply some general 
remedy. Though the basis of valuation 
was admittedly imperfect, yet a system as 
regarded the exercise of the franchise was 
in existence which was attended with fraud 
—he was afraid he might add perjury— 
which was followed by conflicting decisions 
in the courts of the assistant barristers as 
weil as in the superior courts, and in Com- 
mittees of Parliament on election petitions; 
and with these facts in view, he would im- 
press on their Lordships that it was wiser 
to effect an immediate cure of a system so 
vicious than to incur the long delay that 
must take place before it would be possible 
to obtain an equitable and satisfactory 
basis of the elective franchise. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought that, even 
though a perfect system could not be at 
once established, the Government ought to 
atford some protection against the existing 
anomalies. 

The Eart of WICKLOW admitted that 
great inconvenience existed; but their 
Lordships should compare the inconveni- 
ence anticipated with the inconvenience from 
which they suffered under the existing law. 

Lord MONTEAGLE thought that some 
checks ought to be adopted to secure 
greater uniformity of rating than at pre- 
sent existed. Mr. Griffiths’ valuation for 
the whole of Ireland might be deferred ad 
Grecas kalendas, and some remedy for 
this grievance was wanted at once. 


{LORDS} 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 


that progress was being made with the 
townland valuation. No valuation made 
within the last three or four years could 
have been satisfactory, on account of the 
various elements of uncertainty that had 
been in operation during that period. That 
valuation would be made as quickly and as 
correctly as possible ; and meanwhile the 
present system was gradually ameliorating 
itself. 

Amendment postponed. 

The Eart of DESART moved an 
Amendment, for the purpose of inserting 
“© 15/.,”’ so as to raise the franchise from 
8/., as it stood in the Bill as it came from 
the other House, to 151. He admitted the 
great importance of the subject under con- 
sideration, and rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice with 
some anxiety, for, in common with other 
noble Lords with whom he agreed, he had 
not adopted it without hesitation, and after 
a mature deliberation. He had given his 
sanction to the second reading of this Bill 
with some reluctance, for he felt the diffi- 
culties which would arise when they came 
to discuss the question of the amount on 
which the franchise was to be based. Re- 
garding with all due respect, as he did, the 
decision arrived at in another place, it was 
still for their Lordships to consider how 
they could safely adopt the amount sent up 
to them. He would ask their Lordships to 
consider whether it was not expedient to 
adopt the sum of 15/., even at the risk of 
its rejection in another place. He could 
assure the noble Lord on the cross benches 
(Lord Monteagle) that this was the lowest 
amount he intended to name, and that if 
anything lower were offered he should feel 
it is duty to oppose the Bill in all its stages. 
He looked upon the measure as one of the 
most important which had come before 
Parliament since 1832. There was one 
point which had not been fully considered. 
The Bill, as it stood, would give an undue 
preponderance to the inhabitants of the 
towns over those of t'.e rural districts, a 
most important consideration, and one 
which violated the first principles of repre- 
sentation. He agreed with the noble Lord 
that the franchise ought to be made acces- 
sible, and that the representation ought to 
express the opinions of the people; and it 
was for these very reasons that he opposed 
the 8/. clause; for the measure, if carried 
into effect, would not give representation 
to the property and the intelligence of the 
country, but would enfranchise the masses, 
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who, in Ireland, were always at the merey 
of some agitator. He thought any system 
of representation, to be just, ought to be 
based upon intelligence, respectability, and 
property—that the franchise ought to be 
entrusted to men who had a stake in the 
country, who were interested in its welfare, 
who would be likely to preserve order, and 


who were desirous of maintaining its insti- | 


tutions. He was further of opinion that a 
franchise based upon a 151. rating would 
be more likely to express the good sense 
and respectability of the country than an 
8]. rating, which would give a constituency 
in Ireland double that of England in pro- 
portion to the population. And even by 
the 151. rating he thought they were run- 
ning a great risk. Their Lordships must 
recollect that this was a great and a novel 


experiment ; that, in a country, of all) 


others, which felt most the evils of intimi- 
dation and agitation, they were about to 
confer a franchise far beyond the propor- 
tion of voters in the other parts of the 


united kingdom; that an 8/. rating would | 


make a constituency proportionably double 


he repeated, more liable than any others 
under the sun to be led away by every 
agitator. An 8. franchise would give a 
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ing from a tremendous calamity, again to 
sow the seeds of bitterness? Did their 
Lordships consider to what class of people 
they were extending this 8/. franchise ?— 
persons paying, perhaps, only 4J. for their 
tenement, almost the very lowest of the 
population of Ireland. There was not a 
single petition on their Lordships’ table 
either for or against the Bill; and again he 
asked them to pause before they sanctioned 
a measure which would produce nothing 
but local strife and political excitement. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

The Marquess of ORMONDE was un- 
derstood to express an opinion in favour 
of the Earl of St. Germans’ proposition— 
namely, a 121. qualification. The noble 
Marquess was also understood to say that 
whereas in 1841, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, the number of electors was under 
2,000, the 12/. rating would raise it to 
4,000. 

The Bisnor of DOWN said, though it 
was not usual for those who occupied the 


| bench where he sat in their Lordships’ 
that of England, and this upon a people, | House to address them frequently upon 


| 
| 


| 
{ 


such subjects as the measure then under 
consideration; yet, as very strong feelings 
existed upon this subject in Ireland, he 


constituency of no less than 333,000, | wished to say a few words. He was bound 


whilst a 15/. franchise would give 180,000, 
or 150,000 less. He could not divine 
what could be the reason of the Govern- 


| 


ment for fixing the franchise so low as 81. | 


He did not think it was safe. 


In short, | 


they might almost as well at once establish | 
universal suffrage, of which:the noble Mar- 
quess had expressed such great disapproba- | 


tion. 
consideration, the lowest amount to which 


The 151. rating was, after much | 


to inform them that a great deal of appre- 
hension was entertained in Ireland with re- 
gard to the 8. qualification; for it was in 
many quarters regarded, as he thought, 
with unreasonable fear, but yet, in some, 
he would admit, with a considerable portion 
of allowable anxiety; it was only fair, how- 
ever, to the promoters of the measure to 
say that it would by no means impart that 


‘sort of universal suffrage which its oppo- 


he felt he would be justified in proposing | 


an extension of the franchise, and he did 


not adopt even this comparatively high ' 


amount without much doubt and apprehen- 


sion. By the 8/. franchise they were mak- | 
ing gigantic strides towards universal suf- | 


frage, and there was this difference in the 


two propositions—the 151. and the 81.,_ 
that if they found the former to work well | 
they could extend it, but if they adopted | 
the latter they were pledged to it irrevo- | 


cably. The noble Marquess said, he pre- 
ferred the low rate of franchise because it 


nents seemed to apprehend. He had taken 
great pains to make himself acquainted 
with the provision of the measure, and 
its effect upon Ireland, so that he might 
be enabled to give a conscientious vote, 
and the result was his determination to 
support the measure as it stood. He might 
call their Lordships’ attention to some facts 
supplied to him by returns which he had 
obtained before he left Ireland. Now, 
within his own diocese there were five 
electoral divisions, in which there were as 
many as 52,000 rateable persons, but only 


would satisfy the Irish people, and would | 17,400 persons in those divisions would by 


put a stop to agitation for any further ex- 
tension. But, in point of fact, there was 


the 8/. clause be enfranchised, being about 
one-third of the entire number, leaving 


now no agitation in Ireland for such a 34,000 ratepayers in those divisions inca- 
measure; the country was quiet, and was | 
it prudent, when Ireland was just recover- | tion resolved itself into this—were the per- 


| 


pable of acquiring the franchise. The ques- 
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sons whom the proposed change would en- 
franchise of sufficient respectability to be 
intrusted with the privilege? Now, he 
held in his hand very satisfactory evidence 
to show that the 8/. ratepayers in the 
divisions to which he referred, and, gene- 
rally speaking, that class in the north 
of Ireland, were fully worthy of the consti- 
tutional trust which the possession of the 
elective franchise implied. Amongst other 
papers, he held in his hand a letter from a 
land agent of high standing and great bu- 
siness in that part of Ireland, and it was 
his opinion that that order of ratepayers 
in the north of Ireland, at least, if not in 
other parts of the country, were in all re- 
spects entitled to the enjoyment of those 
privileges which the Bill would confer; 
that for intelligence, independence, and in- 
tegrity, they were quite worthy of it; wor- 
thy to exercise the privilege for the protec- 
tion of their own rights, and for the benefit 
also of the public; and he did not believe 
that there would be one solitary instance 
of a cottier tenant being enfranchised un- 
der the present Bill. He had no doubt it 
would be found that all the cottiers were 
rated under the denomination of the estates 
on which they were tenants, and not indi- 
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vidually under their own proper names. 
He repeated that the persons rated to the 
sum of 8/. and upwards were persons of in- 


telligence and respectability. He would 
assert that they were; and he would at the 
same time endeavour to impress upon noble 
Lords this truth, that, as respected the 
elective franchise, it was the duty of Par- 
liament to place the people of Ireland as 
nearly as possible upon the same footing 
as the people of England. There was much 
anxiety felt in Ireland on the subject of 
the 81. clause, and he did not hesitate to 
say that, if they refused to agree to it, 
they would produce much disappointment, 
as well as serious disadvantage, in many 
parts of the country. 

Lorpv STANLEY: I cannot pretend to 
follow the right rev. Prelate in the details 
he has given respecting a particular part of 
Ireland; but permit me to say, well in- 
formed as he is in the circumstances of 
that country, his conjectures—I will not 
say his judgment—respecting England are 
anything but well founded; for when he 
began by saying that in the counties of 
England not one-third of those entitled to 
register did actually register, he made a 
statement which, if any Englishman had 
made with respect to Ireland, he might 
fairly be charged with knowing little or 
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nothing about the subject. I agree with 
the noble Marquess that it is quite right 
we should place Ireland, with respect to 
the franchise, on a footing of full equality 
with England; but when it is stated that, 
for the purpose of placing Ireland on com. 
plete equality with England, it is neces. 
sary to confer upon the Irish people an 8), 
franchise, I am bound utterly to dissent 
from that proposition. In England the 
voter is obliged to have an actual yearly 
profit of at least 10/., with a lease, and if 
he be a tenant at will, the rating is not on 
a tenement of 8/., but on a tenement of 50/. 
I do not contend that the same amount of 
pecuniary qualification ought to exist in 
Ireland as in England, but what I insist 
upon is a corresponding qualification; for 
remember, that it is not for Ireland merely 
you are now legislating, but for a consti- 
tuency which returns a large share of re- 
presentatives to the Parliament of the 
united kingdom. But highly as I respect 
the moral character and intelligence of the 
north of Ireland, I am, I own, inclined to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement of the 
correspondent of the right rev. Prelate, 
even though he states that to his certain 
knowledge every 81. ratepayer in the five 
electoral divisions is entirely respectable, 
What is meant by the term respectable? A 
man may be of very good moral character, 
and if all these people are so, I am very 
glad it is the case; but the question is not 
merely their morality, or freedom from 
crime, but are they, from their position in 
life, their condition, and their intelligence, 
such persons as would be likely to form an 
accurate judgment on public matters, and 
exercise the franchise independently upon 
their own judgment. But the right rev. 
Prelate has not treated us quite fairly; he 
has neither given us the names of those 
electoral divisions nor the name of his cor- 
respondent, nor the place or county in 
which those divisions are situate, nor, in- 
deed, any other information by which we 
may be enabled to test the value of his 
statement. 

The Bisnor of DOWN said, that two 
of the unions were in the county of An- 
trim, and three in the county of Down. 

Lorv STANLEY: Then, if the right 
rev. Prelate be correct in his singular cal- 
culation, either the valuations must be 
grossly incorrect, or the land they hold 
must be of an exceedingly inferior descrip- 
tion, otherwise fifteen or twenty acres 0 
land would be surely rated at more than 
101. It is quite clear that the character 
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of the valuation does not accurately repre- 
sent the number of persons who are entitled 
to enjoy the franchise. But the right rev. 
Prelate said that in those five unions, form- 
ing a portion of two counties, they would, 
if they adopted the Amendment, have only 
17,000 out of 50,000; and then he asked 
with astonishment if your Lordships be- 
lieved that two-thirds of the ratepayers in 
these divisions were not fit to exercise the 
elective franchise. Well, now, my Lords, 
for my own part, I must confess that I 
think it is exceedingly likely that they are 
not, indeed that they are utterly unfit for 
the reception of such a privilege; that is 
to say, I do not believe they are suffi- 
ciently intelligent or free from the control 
of the landlord, on the one hand, or of 
the Presbyterian, or perhaps the Episco- 
alian, agitator on the other. I believe it 
will be found that many of these men hold 
ten acres of land at a rackrent, and that 
such men cannot exercise an independent 
vote, nor form a free constituency. Do not 
think I am desirous to cripple the fran- 
chise. What I desire is to see it extended 
as much as possible—the wider the better; 
but let it be properly conferred, let it be 
entrusted to men of intelligence and sta- 
tion. Iam not prepared to go the length 
of saying that, because Ireland is parcelled 
out into a whole population of paupers, 
that, therefore, we are bound to disregard 
every consideration of those circumstances 
which have hitherto been regarded as es- 
sential to their enjoyment of the franchise. 
But even at the 15/. rating there would 
be qualifying tenements to the amount of 
180,000. Divide that sum amongst the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland and it will 
give an average franchise to each county 
of 5,600 voters. Those who know Eng- 
land and Scotland will agree with me in 
saying that the qualifications in both coun- 
tries is larger than it would be in Ireland 
under the proposed 15/. rating. The 8. 
rating would give a constituency of 330,000, 
or an average constituency of between 
10,000 and 12,000 to each county, two- 
thirds of whom would hold tenements below 
201. a year. And when you talk of rating 
below 201. you must recollect it was not a 
beneficial interest of 201. or of the fixed 
sum, but perhaps a rackrent valuation. 
In England the same class are persons 
who would not be rated for the relief of 
the poor at a less amount than 251. My 
Lords, nearly the whole constituency of 
Ireland will be rated at an amount below 
the minimum rating in England. In this 
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way, my Lords, the whole political influ- 
ence of Ireland would be thrown entirely 
into one scale, whilst the insignificant 
weight of property wonld not affect the 
other. Your Bill gives an overwhelming 
preponderance to numbers against pro- 
perty. According to the proposed mea- 
sure, the great majority of the Irish con- 
stituency will be at from 81., 121., 15l., 
probably occupying eight, twelve, and four- 
teen acres of land, and in nine cases out 
of ten the amount of rent will be as great 
as the amount of the rating. Such is the 
footing, my Lords, upon which we are 
asked éo place the whole constituency of 
Ireland, and these are the persons in 
whose hands you are going to repose the 
whole political power of that country. 
These are the persons who, by numerical 
might, and by acting together—as they 
will act—under the control of agitators, 
are to make the intelligence, the property, 
and the independence of the country suc- 
cumb to them ; these are the persons who 
are to have a paramount influence in elec- 
toral matters, and who are to return one- 
fifth of the members to the Imperial Par- 
liament of the united kingdom. I entreat 
your Lordships to consider these matters. 
It behoves this House well to weigh the 
effect of a measure such as this. It is 
easy to extend, but it is difficult to restrict 
—it is easy to concede, but difficult to re- 
tract—vestigia nulla retrorsum. If you 
find that the most dangerous and most 
mischievous influences are likely to pre- 
ponderate amongst that class on which 
you propose to confer the franchise—that 
there is no retreat from this position if you 
once establish it—and, what is more, let 
me remind your Lordships that you are 
asked to confer an enormous amount of 
democratic power, which will be wielded 
by an Irish constituency—a constituency 
which is so largely to influence the des- 
tinies of the empire at large that it will 
form an effective lever to introduce similar 
changes in England, that it will give a 
rapid and accelerated impulse to the demo- 
cratic element, that the course once taken 
is irrevocable, and that under such cir- 
cumstances the maintenance of the ex- 
isting constitution will become impossible 
—I say the passing of this measure will 
be but the beginning of fresh demands, 
and that it will occasion renewed agitation 
and increased excitement, that it will cause 
dissensions between landlord and tenant. 
I am willing to extend the franchise to all 
who are capable of exercising it for the 
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benefit of their country; but I am not pre- 
pared, and I am sure your Lordships are 
not prepared, to place the franchise in the 
hands of mere cottier occupiers—men hold- 
ing small portions of land for which- they 
pay a rackrent—who will be liable to be 
dismissed by their landlord in a single mo- 
ment, and who will be liable to be influ- 
enced by the most dangerous of dema- 
gogues both lay and clerical. 
give his adhesion to a 15l. franchise, al- 
though he thought it dangerous to the 
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must, therefore, take all for himself, The 
condition of the small shopkeeper is equally 
miserable. One of that class related, not 
long since, at a great tenant-right meeting 
at Cork, that, when prices were fair, he 
never turned less than 3,500l. a year, 
whereas now he don’t turn the 500, 
Surely, my Lords, if you give that man 
the elective franchise, he will employ it in 
favour of protection, and withdraw himself 
equally with the small farmer from those 
pernicious influences to which both seem 


general constituencies of the empire, and | now to have abandoned themselves in their 
he did so in deference to the opinions of | despair. 


their Lordships, and from a desire*to ex- 
tend the franchise, which was necessary. 
A 15l. franchise would give an average 
constituency in the counties of 5,600: 
lower than that he was not prepared to 
go; for if they went lower, they would ar- 
rive at a body of constituents unfit for the 
exercise of any political powers. 


The Eart of SHREWSBURY: My 





Lord WHARNCLIFFE opposed the 
Amendment. His noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) had compared the average num- 
ber of electors in counties in England and 
Ireland; but he (Lord Wharneliffe) con- 
tended that before any importance could 
be attached to that calculation they must 
look at the population in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The average population of each 


Lords, I have but one observation to make; | of the forty counties in England was 
but as this clause, as it now stands, and 
which has been so ably and eloquently ad- 
vocated by the noble President of the 
Council, seems to be opposed lest it should 
injure the Conservative and the Protec- 
tionist cause in Ireland, I desire to say 


that, after the best consideration I can 
give it, I cannot imagine how that can be. 
My Lords, I, too, am a Protectionist, and 
for that very reason, and because I believe 
protection to be identified with the inte- 
rests of all classes in Ireland, save that of 
the democrat and the demagogue, for these 
thrive upon the miseries of others, therefore 
am I convinced that if any political pri- 
vileges be conceded, they must needs be 
used in that direction. Surely, my Lords, 
if the small farmer and the small shop- 
keeper were represented in Parliament, 
they would sooner seek redress in legis- 
lative protection, than in that communism 
now so openly avowed, and so alarmingly 
agitated ; for, to say there is now no agi- 
tation in Ireland, is, I believe, very far in- 
deed from the reality ; in truth, there 
seems to me an agitation going on of the 
most dangerous character—an agitation 
which is rapidly ranging the occupier and 
the tiller of the soil in hostile, nay, in 
mortal, array against the proprietor. That 
this communism comes from the want of 
protection, I have no doubt: the small 
farmer with low prices, that is, with such 
prices as prevail now, has no chance of 
paying his rates and his rent, and of mak- 
ing a livelihood at the same time — he 





280,400 ; in Scotland the average in each 
county was 50,000; whilst in Ireland the 
average was 219,600 in each county. In 
the English counties there was at present 
one elector in every 24 inhabitants; in 
Wales, one in 23; in Scotland, one in 45; 
but in Ireland, the proposal now made of 
an 8/. rating would. give one elector to 
every 22 inhabitants of counties. By a 
107. qualification in Ireland, they would 
have one elector in 27 inhabitants of coun- 
ties ; by 121. it would be one in 39; and 
by 151. it would be one in 41. So that in 
England they would have one elector in 
24 inhabitants of counties ; in Wales, one 
in 23; and in Ireland, only one in 41. He 
(Lord Wharncliffe) thought that Parlia- 
ment would be called on, if not compelled, 
very soon to make a change in the fran- 
chise in Ireland, which would be better 
made now than in times of excitement. 
The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL 
thought it would have been well if their 
Lordships had procured a return of the 
persons qualified, instead of the persons 
registered, as it was well known that in 
the recent political agitation a great many 
individuals who possessed the qualification 
had avoided registering, in order to save 
themselves from trouble and annoyance. 
Such a return would be much better fitted 
to throw light on the state of the repre- 
sentation, and to form the basis of a Bill, 
than a return of the persons registered. 
There was a greater proportion of persons 
to the Members elected in the boroughs ia 
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Jreland than in Scotland, and if this mea- | the privilege of the representation to a 
sure was carried at the present moment, | class neither more nor less qualified for its 
when property was so much depreciated, it exercise than those who now possessed it, 
would almost amount to universal suffrage, while such a limitation as was proposed 
if prosperity returned to Ireland and land | would only have the effect of cutting off 
resumed its value. The new constituency | from the body of the constituency those 
would be led by agitators, and a great pro- | who were in every respect, but the amount 
rtion of the Irish Members would be per- | of qualification, fully deserving of the fran- 
sons solely guided by the influence of party | chise. 
Jeaders and by mere demagogues, and; The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
would give the House more trouble than | thought it very odd and very extraordinary 
their Lordships anticipated. He wished that the noble Lord (Lord Dufferin), who 
to avoid anarchy, to preserve peace, and |had estates closely adjoining his own, 
to protect property, and therefore would | should take an opposite view of the ques- 
yote for the Amendment, thinking it much | tion from himself. As an example of what 
safer to have a high qualification than one | the new Bill would do, he might mention, 
so low as that proposed by Government. that in his own town of Newtonards he 
Lorp DUFFERIN apologised to their had built two streets for the accommoda- 
Lordships for venturing to say a few words | tion of persons connected with a manufac- 
on a subject in which he was deeply in-| tory started there some time ago. The 
terested. Connected as he was with Ire-| manufactory had failed, however, and the 
land, and acquainted with the condition of | streets were now inhabited by mere pau- 
the people from residence among them, he | pers, who would, however, be rated under 
might be able to contribute some informa- the 8/. qualification, and enjoy the fran- 
tion on the question of the franchise. A chise. That class of voters might suit the 
property qualification, after all, he con- | views of the noble Lord, but did not come 
ceived, was nothing more than an outward up to his notions of a constituency. Al- 
and visible sign, the most convenient per- | though the great body of his (the Mar- 
haps, that could be assigned for getting quess of Londonderry’s) people were very 
another, a moral qualification; and it | respectable, the Bill would give the fran- 
seemed to him the great thing was so to|chise to many quite incapable of judging 
adjust the first as that the constituency on any political question. An 8l. fran- 
might include all who possessed the sec- | chise would open the doors to the domina- 
ond. But, as far as his acquaintance | tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
with Ireland enabled him to judge, these | the south, and of the Presbyterian clergy 
important qualifications did anything but | in the north of Ireland, and he hoped their 
coincide. It had been computed that in| Lordships would consider well betore they 
Ireland, out of 8,000,000 of people there | sanctioned it. The higher they made the 
were 82,000 electors. That gave but two- | franchise the more respectable they would 
fifths of a respectable man to every 100/ make the constituency, and the more ca- 
persons in Ireland. Even those who had | pable of judging the merits of a political 
‘the worst opinion of his countrymen could | question, and the more they would deprive 
not think so poorly of them as to believe | the priest and the minister of the exercise 
that was a correct proportion, and, there-| of an improper power. 
fore, he hoped their Lordships would all| The Bisnor of DOWN observed, that 
support a Bill which would extend the|as the noble Marquess had thought fit to 
franchise to a just and legitimate number | give such an account of his tenantry, and 
of the people. Different opinions had been | had stated something connected with their 
expressed as to what that proportion | condition which he (the Bishop of Down) 
should be; but he contended that the class | would otherwise have felt some delicacy in 
of men to whom the Bill would extend | alluding to, perhaps he might be pardoned 
the franchise were not incapacitated for its | for stating the following fact as to the state 
enjoyment, and were equal in respecta-| of the union of Newtonards :—It appeared 
bility and intelligence to their British fel- | there were 12,000 tenements in that union, 
low-subjects. That was particularly true| of which no less than 9,000 were rated 
of the inhabitants of the north of Ireland. | under 87. The noble Marquess, therefore, 
For sagacity, self-respect, independence of | had not much to fear from the extension of 
spirit, there did not exist in the empire a| the franchise in that quarter. 
body superior to the people of the north ; The Eart of CARLISLE wished their 
and the increased franchise would extend | Lordships had taken the advice of his 
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noble Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne), | to whom it was proposed to intrust the 
and had adhered to the principles involved | franchise would not be entirely of that de. 
in the Bill, without entering upon ques-| graded and pauperised class represented 
tions rather foreign to the subject before | on the other side of the House, their 
them. Some deference was certainly due | Lordships might gather from the state. 
to the opinion expressed in the other House | ments of the right rev. Prelate, and the 
as to the nature of the qualification for | noble Lord (Lord Dufferin). But with re. 
their own constituents, and he did not wish , ference to this whole question, regarding it 
that their Lordships should expose them-}|as he did as affecting the reception and 
selves as the depreciators and invaders of fate of the Bill, he (the Earl of Carlisle) 
a franchise proposed by the Government, | would call upon their Lordships to act in 
adopted by the majority of the other | the spirit of prudent and enlightened fore. 
House, and, more important still, by the | sight which they had so often displayed, 
large majority of Irish Members. It was and which so well befitted them. He trust. 
not correct to affirm that an universal no-| ed they would not be the less inclined to 
tion prevailed in the other House that 8J. | do so, even if it were true that this Bill 
was the lowest point to which the suffrage had, as was alleged, excited no enthusiasm 
could be reduced, for propositions had been in Ireland, and there were no patent or 
made to reduce it to 6/., and even to 4/. | very noisy demonstrations of approbation; 
He hoped they would not raise the amount there were no Tara or Clontarf meetings 
beyond that proposed by his noble Friend | called. He would put it to their Lordships’ 
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(the Earl of St. Germans), who, in addi- 
tion to his other claims on their attention, 
possessed an intimate acquaintance with 
the affairs and condition of Ireland. He 
(the Earl of Carlisle) could not forget that 
he once had had the honour of represent- 


/ealm patriotism and enlightened good 
| sense, whether that was not a fit opportu. 
| nity for showing that they were not actu- 
| ated by any permanent feeling of jealousy 
| . . 

| and distrust towards the Irish people? and 
, Whether now, when there was a compara- 


ing in the other House a constituency of tive lull of political excitement and party 
55,000 of his fellow-countrymen; and must | agitation, an absence to so great an ex- 
it not be a mortifying thing for the people | tent of those irritating causes which had 


of Ireland to reflect that where one county | stirred one part of the population against 
in England could boast of such a number | the other, they would not show that they 
of electors, the whole constituency of the | desired to act in the spirit of liberality to- 
Irish counties did not amount to 30,000? wards that people, and not in a spirit of 
The noble Earl who proposed a 151. rating | eternal censure in respect to the past. The 


had stated that an 8/. rating would give a | effect of such a course might for a time be 
larger constituency in Ireland than was ob- unseen and silent; but when a darker hour 
tained in England; but that would be | came, and passions were kindled afresh, it 
found to be a miscalculation. The regis- | would be found that a spirit of conciliation 
tered electors in the counties of England | had leavened the mass, and England, not 
amounted in number to 29 per cent of the | acting in the spirit of a stepmother, would 
adult male population. In Ireland, at a| receive the affection and the fidelity of 
rating of 8/. and upwards, the number of | truchearted children. He trusted their 
tenements would be 330,000; but there | Lordships would put the franchise on a re- 
must be a number of double entries, | spectable footing, and give Ireland a con- 
minors, widows; and it was always reckon- stituency of which she need not be ashamed 
ed fair to deduct one-fifth on this account, | in the comparison with the sister countries, 
a deduction which would reduce the num- | adopting a measure which he believed would 
ber of tenements to 264,000. But that | work soberly, soundly, and well. 

number, instead of being, as in England, | Lorp BROUGHAM was a friend to an 
29 per cent of the adult male population, | extended franchise, but could not give his 
would be only 15 per cent. On a rating assent to the proposition to base it upon 
of 12/. and upwards, as proposed by the! an 8/. rating. LHe deeply lamented the 
noble Earl (the Earl of St. Germans), the | low state of the Irish constituency in point 
electors would form, not 29 per cent, as in | of number; but the question was whether 
England, but only 10 per cent. Ona | this measure was such as might not pro- 
rating of 15/. and upwards, as now pro-| duce the greatest evils in our Parliamen- 
posed, the number of electors would be | tary constitution. For this should be the 
180,000, being only 8 per cent of the | governing principle, the very canon of all 
adult male population. That the persons | proceedings taken to amend our represen- 
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tative system—not merely that the people’s 
rights should be duly maintained, but that 
the constitution of Parliament, that the 
House of Commons, that the representa- 
tive body, should be considered in its attri- 
butes, and that no changes should take 
place without carefully weighing its pro- 
bable effects upon the constitution of that 
Commons’ House of Parliament. This 
was the double view with which the great 
question of reform in Parliament was un- 
dertaken nearly twenty years ago; and, 
if with this view the 8/. qualification were 
considered, it was but too manifest that we 
should greatly, signally, grievously dete- 
riorate the constitution, the composition of 
the House of Commons. The House was 
not legislating for England, nor for the 
sober-minded people of Scotland, nor, let 
the right rev. Prelate remember, merely 
for the northern parts of Ireland; not for 
some fairy land, some enchanted and en- 
chanting region, where all the people, how- 
ever low in circumstances or mean in rank, 
had virtue, independence, knowledge—in 
short, whatever constituted respectability 
in an elector; the House was to look to 
the south of Ireland as well as the north, 
and no right rev. Prelate had as yet vouched 
for the knowledge and the high respecta- 
bility of the paupers in the southern part 
of the sister country. The House had 
been told of the proportion between the 
number of voters and the number of the 
population; but they must recollect of what 
that population was composed. It had 
been said, that under the 15/. proposition, 
while there would be one voter in twenty- 
four in England, there would be but one in 
forty-one in Ireland. In Scotland, by the 
way, the proportion was one in forty- 
four. But there was another proportion 
to be remembered—the proportion of pau- 
pers in Ireland, and the number receiving 
parish relief. By the last return the num- 
ber was 2,300,000, men that had sworn to 
a 101. qualification, ‘‘ respectable men,” 
full of “‘ virtue,’ that tumbled down in one 
short year into paupers. So here was one 
in three of the whole population pauper ; 
in England it was one in twenty or twenty- 
two; and, if only one-twentieth of the po- 
pulation was pauper in the one country, 
and one-third in the other, what signified 
your statistics? Was it not most unrea- 
sonable to talk of assimilating the franchise 
of England and Ireland by giving to Ire- 
land the franchise possessed by England ? 
Could they, when they considered the 
widely different circumstances and wealth 
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of each country, say that Ireland, because 
it had half the population of England, was 
entitled to a constituency half as large as 
that of England? The figures which his 
noble Friend had so ingeniously used on 
the present occasion, reminded him of a 
remark that was made during a trial at 
which he was present, at Guildhall, namely, 
that if one were allowed to use figures in 
argument, one, with a little pen, ink, and 
paper, could in about ten minutes pay off 
the national debt. With regard to that 
fairy land of Newtownards, on which his 
noble Friend near him appeared to pos- 
sess 12,000 tenements, he must certainly 
say that any one possessing that number 
of tenements in this country would be 
shown as a sight, and would deserve to be 
sent to the ‘‘ Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations.’’ But the statements of the 
right. rev. Prelate showed how cautious 
they should be not to put the franchise 
into the hands of such men as occupied 
the ruined property in Newtownards. No 
doubt the smallness of the number of 
electors in Ireland was to be deplored; but 
it was not owing merely to the qualifica- 
tion being high, but to the ambition of be- 
coming a voter being low, to the dislike of 
being subject to solicitations backed by 
power, spiritual or otherwise. Great was 
the sway of the Presbyterian clergyman 
in the north; but the influence of the priest 
was proverbially greater among Catholics 
than among Protestants; there was no 
class of men more completely under the 
dominion of another class than the Catho- 
lic voters were under the dominion of the 
Catholic priest. What would this consti- 
tuency be? Why, persons rated at 81. 
or 10/. had been known to come and beg 
for work as day labourers to save them 
from starvation. These were the persons 
who would form the new constituency un- 
der this Bill. They would in fact be just 
as much under the control of their priest, 
or minister—if in the north of Ireland— 
as if they were tied to him by a cord. 
Then as to registration; the right rev. 
Prelate said that not one-third of the qua- 
lified persons were registered in England: 
why, there was hardly such a thing to be 
found in this country as a person refusing 
to obtain the privilege of voting—they all 
registered. In Ireland they did not. A 
noble Earl (the Earl of St. Germans) 
proposed to take a 121. rating, and the 
House was told that the noble Earl had 
the advantage of having been Secretary 
for Ireland. Yes; but he (Lord Brougham) 
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had an indistinct recollection—it floated 
before his mind’s eye—that there had 
been an Irish Secretary who brought in a 
Bill fixing, not on 12/., nor 15/., but twice 
152. That Irish Secretary was identical 
with this Irish Secretary. He (Lord 
Brougham) was told to listen to ‘the 
voice of the charmer,’’ but in such a di- 
lemma it was impossible, ‘‘ charm he 
never so wisely.” The only thing he 
could do was to “split the difference,” 
or to at least take a sort of medium, by 
agreeing to the proposal of 15/. Even 
then there would be more voters by 30 
per cent than under the 40s. qualifica- 
tion, which was abolished because it gave 
a constituency too numerous. He must 
say he hoped the Reform Act would not 
be altered without greater reason than 
was shown in this instance. Parties 
were at present in a very singular state, 
and it was impossible to say what com- 
binations might not occur. Perhaps the 
Government might not remain long in 
office. They heard in the first lesson 
on the previous day of Saul repenting 
when he was on the point of being de- 
prived of the throne, as many kings 
were ready to do; and, like the Royal 
nature, the Ministerial nature was apt to 


be very penitent when on the point of 
being turned out. Saul said, ‘I have 
sinned because I feared the people and 


obeyed their voice;’’ and the fear of the 
indignation of the people was a most sa- 
lutary dread, but to take their counsel 
was not always wise. That a great 
change might beneficially take place in 
the Reform Act in one respect, he (Lord 
Brougham) had always thought. The 
franchise should be given to that most 
respectable because most independent, in- 
genious, hardworking class of our fellow- 
subjects — the great body of our intelli- 
gent, hard-headed artisans. They were 
much more independent than nine-tenths 
of those who had the franchise. They 
did not want the ballot to protect them— 
they despised the idea of the ballot; 
they would come manfully forward and 
vote in the face of day. They were far 
more independent than the 10l. house- 
holders; very different from the men who 
never really did more than follow a leader 
like sheep; from the men who, in Ireland, 
had been sent to the poll at the bidding of 
the priests. They all knew the result of 
such a state of things in Ireland, and what 
‘* a hideous length of tail was rolled along” 
behind the late Mr. O’Connell in the other 





House. He had the greatest respect for 
the priests, whose amiable qualities he 
loved and admired; but he had no wish to 
see the present respectable body of Irish 
Members of the other House thrust out of 
their seats and their places supplied by 
the far less respectable set who occupied 
them some time ago, which would be the 
result if Parliament adopted too low a qua 
lification for the electors. 

The Ear. of ST. GERMANS wished 
to explain that the 30/. rating clause he 
had previously proposed was analogous to 
the Chandos Clause in the English Reform 
Bill, and was a qualification superadded 
to the then existing qualifications. It 
must be remembered that the circum. 
stances of Ireland were now very differ. 
ent from what they were at that period, 
in consequence of the greatly increased 
burden of the poor-rate and county cess, 
The noble and learned Lord had said 
something about a ‘‘tail.”” Now, the 
priests in Ireland undoubtedly exercised 
very great influence, because they were 
regarded by the people as their leaders, 
and as representing their wishes and 
opinions. He considered, however, that 
the return of the large body of Irish 
Members who supported the late Mr. 
O’Connell was mainly attributable to the 
fact that the great body of the Irish people 
were then bent on obtaining repeal; and he 
believed that if the Roman Catholic priests 
had opposed that movement, their opposi- 
tion would have been of no avail. He con- 
sidered that the Amendment of which he 
had given notice would effect the object 
many noble Lords had in view; but he 
thought the adoption of a 15l. franchise 
would be fatal to the Bill, because, as 
that proposal had been considered and 
rejected by the other House, it was 
scarcely likely that they would now con- 
sent to it. He conceived that it would 
be a reasonable compromise to adopt 4 
121. rating, but he believed that by re- 
jecting the Bill they would produce great 
agitation in Ireland; they would afford 
weapon to agitators in that country, and 
the time would come when terms would 
be proposed to Parliament far less fa- 
vourable than those they could now ac- 
cept. f 
Eart FITZWILLIAM thought it was 
somewhat singular that, with regard to & 
measure of this description, his noble and 
learned Friend should have recommended 
their Lordships not to listen to the voice of 
the people. [Lord Brovenam: I never 
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said so.] The noble and learned Lord cer- 
tainly said something very like it; but the 
time had been when his noble and learned 
Friend addressed to their Lordships a 
prayer—not with regard to a measure of 
reform for Ireland, but a Reform Bill for 
England—that they would pay more at- 
tention to the voice of the people than he 
now seemed to think desirable. He (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) trusted their Lordships would 
not introduce into this Bill such Amend- 
ments as would be hostile to the feeling of 
the other House, because he thought the 
other House of Parliament would have 
greater reason to complain of their Lord- 
ships adopting a higher qualification than 
their Lordships had to complain that the 
House of Commons had decided upon a 
franchise which they considered too low. 
He thought it very doubtful whether it was 
wise or prudent of their Lordships to inter- 
fere at all in measures relating to the re- 
presentation of the people, for that was a 
matter with which constitutionally they 
had little to do. It was a subject upon 
which he maintained that House ought to 
interfere with great delicacy and discre- 
tion; and he therefore earnestly recom- 
mended their Lordships not to adopt 
Amendments which might be distasteful 
tothe other House. With regard to the 
Amendment of his noble Friend on the 
eross-benches (the Earl of St. Germans), 
he would prefer seeing the Bill as it came 
up from the House of Commons adopted by 
their Lordships; but he would much rather 
consent to the Amendment of that noble 
Earl than run any risk of the Bill being 
lost. The question Parliament had to de- 
termine was whether the franchise should 
exist in Ireland or not. They knew per- 
fectly well that, whatever might be the 
causes, the number of the constituency 
was so small as to render the representa- 
tion of that country, so far as the popular 
feeling was concerned, a perfect mockery. 
His (Earl Fitzwilliam’s) desire was to see 
the franchise considerably extended. He 
remembered that the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) had expressed some 
doubt as to the success of universal suf- 
frage in France; but although he (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) did not desire the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage in this country, 
he did not think any danger had resulted 
from its adoption on the other side of the 
Channel. He would give his support to 
the Bill, because he considered that it 
would confer on the people of Ireland a 
franchise which they would receive with 
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gratitude, and which he believed they 
would exercise with prudence. It had 
been said that an almost universal desire 
existed among the people of England to 
possess the franchise; and he believed the 
same feeling existed in Ireland in a more 
intense degree. A noble Marquess who 
had spoken during the debate had said that 
the effect of this Bill would be to take 
power out of the hands of those in Ireland 
who ought to possess it. He hoped there 
were not many persons who entertained 
the same opinion. It was evident that the 
noble Marquess regretted the loss of that 
power which was formerly enjoyed by what 
he might without offence call the oligarchy 
of Ireland, and looked back to the time 
when the representation of the Irish coun- 
ties was under the control of a very few in- 
dividuals. It was because he (Earl Fitz- 
william) thought it was not desirable that 
such powers should be exercised or exist, 
that he gave his support to the Bill, which 
would place the franchise on a basis con- 
sistent with the ancient constitution of the 
country by making it dependent on the 
payment of local taxes. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, in explanation, 
said, the noble Earl had misrepresented 
him in saying that he had recommended 
their Lordships not to listen to the voice 
of the people. That was the very last ad- 
vice he would think of giving; and, on the 
contrary, he had always advised the House 
to listen most respectfully and attentively 
to the representations of the people. He 
(Lord Brougham) had also said on a former 
occasion, that he admitted universal suf- 
frage had worked infinitely better in France 
than he had expected; but it would have 
been pregnant with the greatest ills if the 
priests in France had exercised the same 
influence as the priests in Ireland had 
done. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE wish- 
ed to state the grounds upon which he 
would vote for the omission of the words 
implying an 8/. qualification. He had, at 
an earlier period of the evening, an oppor- 
tunity of inviting the approbation of their 
Lordships to the franchise qualification as 
fixed by the House of Commons in the Bill 
before them. He could not, however, dis- 
guise from himself, after having listened 
to the speeches which had been made, 
that, in the opinion of a considerable ma- 
jority of their Lordships, the franchise of 
81. was too low. In execution, therefore, 
of that which he felt to be his duty—the 
approximating of the feelings of this House 
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as nearly as possible to those of the other 
House—and, he would add, to those of the 
people of Ireland—he thought it most de- 
sirable that this question should be at once 
decided, whether a 151. qualification ought 
or ought not, in the opinion of their Lord- 
ships, to form the test for admission to the 
franchise. For the purpose, therefore, of 
enabling their Lordships to record their 
opinions upon the point, he would vote for 
the omission of the words relative to the 81. 
qualification. As to the remarks of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham), he thought that they had fur- 
nished the best possible argument for the 
Bill. The noble and learned Lord remind- 
ed the House of the number of paupers 
who existed in Ireland, and he had stated 
that a large proportion of them were lately 
in the habit of swearing that they pos- 
sessed the privilege of voting under the 10. 
franchise. He put it to their Lordships, 
whether a better argument could be found 
for the reform of a system under which such 
results were to be found? The noble Lord 
had also alluded to the improper interfe- 
rence of priests. Now he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) disliked the improper interfe- 
rence of priests as much as any man did. 
He also disliked the improper interference 
of landlords; but there was a system of 
interference which he disliked and dreaded 
more than either; he meant the influence 
which Catholic priests, excited by a sense 
of wrong, could exercise upon an unrepre- 
sented people. Their Lordships would not 
have forgotten the deeds of violence, of 
outrage, occasionally of rebellion, which had 
resulted from such persons inflaming the 
people with the idea that they had no share 
in the government, and no place under the 
constitution, of the country. This was a 
weapon of which he wished to disarm the 
wielders, and he thought that the present 
Bill would go far to produce that effect. 
As to the composition of the House of Com- 
mons, to which the noble and learned Lord 
had alluded, he would say nothing. That 
House must necessarily compose itself from 
the opinions—right or wrong—of the peo- 
ple of the country; and when those opinions 
were fully and fairly represented, he had 
no fear but that the House would ultimately 
work itself into the right path for the 
maintenance of the constitution and the 
liberties of the country. He believed that 
the adoption of one of the Amendments 
proposed might give satisfaction; but that 
if they attempted to raise the amount of 
the qualification to a higher standard, the 
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object of the Bill would be defeated, and its 
popularity destroyed. 

On Question, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 72; Not Content 50: Majority 22, 


List of the Not-Contents, 


DUKE. 
Leinster 
MARQUESSES. 
Clanricarde 
Lansdowne 
Normanby 
Ormonde 
EARLS. 
Besborough 
Bruce 
Carlisle 
Craven 
Cowper 
Devon 
Effingham 
Fortescue 
Fingall 
Fitzwilliam 
Gosford 
Granville 
Grey 
Harrowby 
Minto 
Morley 
St. Germans 
Strafford 


VISCOUNTS, 
Canning 
Sidney 

BISHOPS, 
Down 
Limerick 

BARONS, 
Ashburton 
Byron 
Camoys 
Campbell 
Dormer 
Dufferin 
Dunally 
Eddisbury 
Elphinstone 
Erskine 
Foley 
Howden 
Langdale 
Methuen 
Monteagle 
Say and Sele 
Suffield 
Vivian 
Wodehouse 
Waldegrave Wrottesley 
Wicklow Wharncliffe 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he was prepared 
to proceed with his Amendments to that 
part of the Bill which made registration 
compulsory on voters. He was now ready 
to insert words affirming the principle of 
leaving it optional on the duly qualified 
voter whether he would be placed on the 
register or not. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE sug- 
gested a postponement of the discussion. 

Eart GREY observed, that these altera- 
tions of the noble Lord would necessitate 
modification of the subsequent portions of 
the Bill. He suggested the expediency of 
putting these Amendments into print before 
proceeding further with the Bill. 

After a brief conversation, the discus- 
sion was postponed to Friday. ‘ 

House resumed; to be again in Commit- 
tee on Friday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


~~ 
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WESTMINSTER TEMPORARY BRIDGE | 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
On the Motion of Mr. W. PATTEN, the 
Bill was read a Second Time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Bill be committed.” | 

Sir R. H. INGLIS moved an Amend- | 
ment, that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, on the ground that the erec- 
tion of the bridge was a work of a public 
character, and that the present proposal 
to erect a temporary bridge was in opposi- 
tion to the decision of the Committee ap- 
pointed some time since to inquire into 
the subject. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of the Question the words, ‘“‘to a 
Select Committee.”’ 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER saw no reason for the Motion. 
Everybody knew that there had already 
been a considerable expenditure by the 
trustees to render Westminster-bridge 
safe. Three of the arches were now sup- 
ported by shores and piles. He did not 
believe there was any immediate danger, 
but the time must come when it would be 


absolutely necessary that a new bridge 


should be built. That had been recom- 
mended by the Committee, and the only 
question was as to the site of the new 
bridge. The Committee recommended 
that the new bridge should be built at the 
expense of the public; and the question 
was, whether it should be rebuilt on the 
present site, and a temporary bridge be 
built while it was being erected, or whe- 
ther the new bridge should be built lower 
down the river, and the present bridge be 
used temporarily. No person entertained 
the opinion that the bridge should be done 
away with altogether. If that were done, 
the sacrifice of property on both sides of 
the river would be immense. The Com- 
mittee, after a careful consideration of the 
subject, came to the conclusion that the 
best site for the new bridge would be the 
existing site. If so, it would be necessary 
that a temporary bridge should be built ; 
but if the Bill were referred to a Select 
Committee, it would occasion the delay of 
a year or two. The commissioners had a 
fund for providing a temporary bridge, 
which it was estimated would cost between 
25,0001. and 30,0002., without coming to 
the public at all. 

Mr. T. L. HODGES thought it right 


{Jury 1} 
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that Parliament should give the trustees 
power to build a temporary bridge; but as 
they had ample funds, power should not 
be given them (as it was proposed) to 
mortgage their property for that purpose. 
Sir C. BURRELL said, the trustees of 


| Westminster-bridge had already expended 


between 70,0002. and 80,0001. in order to 
keep the bridge safe and in repair. With 
regard to the new bridge which it would 
be necessary to build, he objected to its 
being built on the present site. He was 
of opinion it ought to be lower down the 
river. 


Mr. T. GREENE said, the question of 


| the approaches to the new bridge was one 


of great public importance, and well wor- 
thy of being referred to the consideration 
It was said a 
temporary bridge would cost between 
25,0001. and 30,0001. Why should not 
that sum be employed in the improvements 


‘necessary for making approaches to the 


new bridge? The manner in which the 
present bridge obstructed the view of the 
New Houses of Parliament must have 
convineed every one that the bridge ought 
to be entirely removed, and a new bridge 
erected lower down the river. It was this 
paltry spirit of economy which, for the 
sake of saving a few pounds, had been 
the cause of all those unsightly buildings 
and inconvenient approaches that had to- 
tally destroyed what would otherwise have 
been great improvements in this metro- 
polis. 

Mk. PETO said, that any man possess- 
ing the requisites of a civil engineer might 
tell whether the piers of Westminster- 
bridge were sound or not; it was there- 
fore a disgraceful fact that 70,000/. should 
have been expended in repairing that 
bridge, and that it should not be known 
to this day whether the piers were effec- 
tual to sustain the bridge. As it had 
been suggested that a better site for the 
new bridge might be fixed upon, he 
thought the subject was of sufficient con- 
sideration to justify its being referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. W. PATTEN suggested that the 
Bill might be allowed to go to a private 
Committee, and that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford might still afterwards move that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, and then 
on the third reading the question as to 
the site on which the new bridge should 


‘be built might be fully discussed. 


Sir R. H. INGLIS said, it having been 
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admitted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that West- 
minster-bridge was a public bridge, and 
that the nation was responsible for build- 
ing the new bridge, he thought the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to be referred 
to a Select Committee ; he should there- 
fore persist in his Amendment. 

The House divided :—Ayes 138 ; Noes 
15: Majority 123. 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


THE EXPOSITION OF 1851 IN HYDE PARK. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP begged to put a 
question to the hon. and learned Attorney 
General: whether he could inform the 
House and the country by whose authority 
and directions the nine trees out of the ten 
previously marked to be cut down in Hyde 
Park had been cut down, and whether this 
act had been constitutionally exercised 
in the grounds which have been for so 
many years maintained out of the public 
purse, and by successive votes of the House 
of Commons for that purpose; also, whether 


{COMMONS} 





this power is limited, or to what extent it 
may be carried, and for what special pur- | 
poses, and if for what is termed a commis- 
sion to afford accommodation for foreign 
markets, and the importation or warehous- 
ing of foreign goods ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he would endeavour to answer the 
questions of the hon. and gallant Member 
satisfactorily. He could not answer the 
questions in the negative or the affirmative, 
without making a few observations. The 
House was, no doubt, aware that Hyde 
Park and Regent’s Park belonged to the 
Crown in fee, and that they were trans- 
ferred to the care of the Commissioners of | 
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ber, without the sanction of the Crown ; 
and they possessed also the right to fell 
timber which was not mature or ripe, for 
the benefit of the Crown, if they had the 
sanction of the Crown for so doing. He 
believed that the Commissioners had, in 
this case, acted with the sanction of the 
Crown, and had, therefore, a right to cut 
the trees down. With respect to the power 
of erecting buildings, they had not the 
power to give a right to erect a permanent 
building. They had, however, the power 
to make temporary erections, if such were 
not detrimental to the interests of the 
public, for whom they acted as cestuis que 
trust. The reception houses of the Hu- 
mane Society, for instance, were erected 
for the benefit of the public, and were 
taken no notice of. So long as the trustees 
of the public were not acting improperly, 
and making a breach of their trust, they 
were acting constitutionally. 

Mr. J. STUART wished to know from 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, how the public were to interfere, 
if they thought the Commissioners were 
not doing their duty. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that it was not for him to suggest the way 
in which the interference should be made. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE wished to ask 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, when it is intended that the National 
Exhibition, 1851, should close ; and whe- 
ther, in consequence of the increasing dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the public, that 
the proposed exhibition should take place 
in High Park, it would not be advisable 
that the selection of Hyde Park, as the in- 
tended site, should be reconsidered by the 
commission ; also, whether, in the event of 
the amount raised or likely to be raised by 
voluntary subscriptions proving inadequate 





the Woods and Forests, in consideration of | to defray the expenses of the exhibition, it 
thecivil list. He would proceed on that state- | is in the contemplation of Her Majesty's 
ment to answer the question. He believed ; Ministers to ask Parliament, either this 
that the trees which had been cut down were | year or next, for any grant of public money 
cut down by the authority and the direction towards such expenses? As to the first por- 
of the Commissioners of the Woods and tion of his inquiry, he believed that the 
Forests. The House would see at once, | matter had been reconsidered, and he had 
then, that so long as the Commissioners | no doubt that the noble Lord would give 
of the Woods and Forests had that autho- | to the House the result of the deliberation 
rity, and kept within its limits, they acted | of the Commissioners. With regard to 
constitutionally. They would also recol-| the second part, it had been partly an- 
lect that their power was limited by the swered the other day by the right. hon. 
Act 10 Geo. IV., which prevented them | Gentleman at the head of the Board of 
from granting leases of the parks for Trade, who said that he had no appre- 
buildings or other purposes. They had, /hension that any of the public money 
however, the right, during the life of the would be called for. The right. hon. Gen- 
Crown, to cut down ripe or mature tim- tleman relied on the voluntary subscrip- 
| 
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tions and the admission money taken at 
the door being sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the exhibition ; but he wished to 
know, in case of that being found to be in- 
sufficient, who was to pay the expense ? 
Did the Government not contemplate ap- 
plying to the public for additional money 
insuch acase? He was of opinion that 
the exhibition should be free to the public 
for three days in the week, otherwise it 
would not deserve the name of a national 
exhibition. At present the subscriptions 
amounted only to 60,000/., and the Com- 
missioners were going begging from door 
todoor for more. He thought that such a 
course was derogatory to the character of 
the nation. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, in answer to 
the first question of the hon. Gentleman, 
when it was intended that the exhibition 
should close, he had to state it was in- 
tended that the latest period at which the 
xxhibition should close, should be the Ist 
of November, 1851. It was provided that 


within seven months after the close of the 
exhibition the contractors should remove 
all materials from the ground, and should 
replace the ground in its former state. 
In answer to the second question of the 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ whether, in consequence 


of the increasing dissatisfaction on the part 
of the public that the proposed exhibi- 
tion should take place in Hyde Park, it 
would not be advisable that the selection 
of Hyde Park as the intended site should 
be reconsidered by the Commission,”’—he 
had to state that there had been two meet- 
ings of the Commissioners, both very full, 
and which sat for a considerable time, 
both on Saturday and that day ; that the 
Commissioners had gone over all the rea- 
sons, both those which originally deter- 
mined the choice of Hyde Park as the site, 
and those which now made it advisable to 
adhere to that site; and that it was thought 
best those reasons should be drawn up in 
the form of a report by the Commis- 
sioners to the Lords of the Treasury ; and 
he now moved for a copy of that report. 
It would be printed and in the hands of 
hon. Members to-morrow, and then he 
trusted they would really weigh the rea- 
sons stated in it. As to the last ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, ‘* Whether, in 
the event of the amount raised, or likely 
to be raised, by voluntary subscriptions 
proving inadequate to defray the expenses 
of the exhibition, it was in the contem- 
plation of Her Majesty’s Ministers to ask 
Parliament, either this year or next, for 


{Jury 1} 
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any grant of public money towards such 
expenses ?”’ he had to state, that it had 
never been in contemplation to ask for any 
grant for the purpose of the exhibition. 
The Government had always supposed 
that the subscriptions on the part of the 
public, and the money received at the doors, 
would be sufficient to pay the expenses of 
the exhibition. His persuasion was, that 
if the exhibition were to take place, as pro- 
posed, in Hyde Park, the subscriptions 
made by individuals and by the public, and 
the money received at the doors, would be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the ex- 
hibition. Of course he could not answer 
that such would be the case, either if the 
exhibition did not take place in Hyde-park, 
or if, as his hon. Friend supposed, money 
was not to be received at the doors. Of 
course those things would change all the 
conditions as regarded the exhibition. But 
if it were carried out in the manner in 
which it was proposed, he considered that 
it would not be necessary to come to Par- 
liament for a grant. 

Lorp J. MANNERS $ssaid, the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had stated 
that immature trees could only be legally 
cut down under the sign-manual, and that 
he believed such authority had been or 
would be forthwith given for those trees 
that had been cut down. Could the hon. 
and learned Gentleman tell the House 
whether the trees were not cut down pre- 
viously to the issuing of such sign-manual; 
and, if so, whether they were legally cut 
down. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
knew nothing of the facts; he merely 
stated, in answer to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln, what was the ordinary 
course of practice in such cases. He ap- 
prehended the sign-manual or sanction of 
the Crown was merely for the purpose of 
showing hereafter that there had been 
no breach of trust by the Commissioners 
against the reversioners of the Crown. In 
strictness, on an intimation of the assent 
of the Crown, it would be perfectly legal 
if the trees were cut down before the 
sign-manual was issued. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY wished to ask 
the noble Lord whether there existed in 
the Treasury, or in any other department 
of the State, a power to erect, or to con- 
sent to the erection, of any buildings in 
Hyde Park, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not think a 
permanent building could be erected with- 
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out the consent of Parliament, but the! Coronet, SIBTHORP said, that ad 
buildings proposed to be erected were of a | feeling of indignation had been excited jn 
temporary nature, and would be taken away. | the metropolis by what had already been 
Sir B. HALL understood the question done respecting this exhibition. Hyde 
before the House to be, that there should | Park was the property of the people, and 
be laid before them a copy of the report | they would not permit it to be further mu. 
of the Commissioners as to the preferable | tilated. A Royal Commission, as it was 
character of Hyde Park as the site for the | called, for the purpose of flattery, was ap- 
exhibition; but that was not the question | pointed in January last; and ever since 
before the public. He thought the ques-|that begging-boxes had been sent round 
tion before the public was one worthy of | amongst all classes, down even to poor 
the consideration of that House; and he | servants, to induce them to subscribe their 
was prepared to go into the consideration hard-earned shillings to the great exhibi- 
of the whole question then, unless there tion. One of the begging gentlemen wait- 
was an understanding that the matter | ed on him (Colonel Sibthorp), on the part 
should be brought before the House at an of the Royal Commissioners at Westmin- 
early day. If the noble Lord would be | ter; but he dismissed the suitor with the 
good enough to say that he would give an | observation that he never would encourage 
early day for the purpose, he (Sir B. Hall) foreigners to the displacement of native 
would not do so; but, if not, he, as a re-|industry. The promoters of this delusive 
presentative, not merely of a metropolitan | undertaking were not content with beg- 
district, but of the people of England, had | ging, they also resorted to intimidation. 
the power of calling on them to determine | Tradesmen were addressed in this manner 
whether they should present an address to | —‘‘ If you don’t give us something for the 
Her Majesty, praying that Hyde Park | exhibition, we will withdraw our custom 
might not be the site selected for the from you, and recommend our friends to 
exhibition, he would be quite willing how- | do the same.”” Although it was impossi- 
ever not to make any Motion at the pre- | ble to replace the trees which had been 
sent period; but if the hon. and learned | cut down, further mischief might be pre- 
Member for Sheffield, who had given no- | vented. 
tice of a Motion on the subject, did notdo| Mr. REYNOLDS said, that it might 
so, he should be prepared to move for an| be objected that being an Irish Member 
address to Her Majesty. of Parliament, he should take part in 
Lorp J. RUSSELL thought the House | this discussion. However, as great incon- 
would be generally of opinion that it would | venience was expected to arise from hay- 
be more to their advantage and to the ad- | ing the exhibition in Hyde Park, he would 
vantage of the public to discuss this ques- | take the liberty of suggesting how the dif- 
tion with a knowledge of the facts. He | ficulty could be overcome. For the infor- 
was ready to give an early day on which | tion of hon. Gentlemen who had not had 
Government Orders took precedence for | the advantage of visiting the city that he 
any Motion being brought on upon this | had the honour to represent, he begged to 
subject. inform them that Her Majesty was the 
Mr. B. OSBORNE said, an early day | proprietor of a park in the city of Dublin, 
was important, for a great deal of property | called Pheenix Park, which he believed 
in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park was| was the largest, as it certainly was the 
at stake—many persons were withdrawing | most beautiful, park in Europe. There 
from that neighbourhood in consequence | was a portion of it called the Fifteen Acres, 
of the projected exhibition. Two builders | be the same more or less, which in the 
had expended a large sum—as much as | times of duelling was consecrated by trials 
150,000/.—in that neighbourhood, and | of the valour and courage of his country- 
they were in a state of trepidation until! men. That portion of it comprised about 
the decision of the House was known. sixty acres, and in the name of his fellow- 
Mr. A. J. HOPE believed the public | citizens he would beg to offer to His Royal 
were not half aware of what they might | Highness Prince Albert, and to the noble 
expect from this exhibition. Water car-| Lord, and those who were seated with him 
riage was requisite, and the immense!in the Committee, the fee simple of the 
masses of goods exhibited would have to | Fifteen Acres for the exhibition; and he 
be landed at Ranelagh Wharf, and con- | could assure them that the people of Dub- 
veyed through Grosvenor-place, Belgrave- | lin would be exceedingly obliged to them 
square, or even Chesham-place. |for accepting it for that purpose. They 
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would not consider it a grievance if the 
axe were applied to any of the trees, and 
would not exclaim with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Lincoln, ‘‘ Woodman, 
spare that tree !’’ but would allow them to 
cut down as many as they wished in their 
anxiety to promote such an exhibition. 
Dublin had many advantages for such a 
purpose, inasmuch as it was very close to 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and Galway 
was the next parish to America. Under 
all these circumstances, he would advise 
the Royal Commission to take the sugges- 
tion, and to accept the Fifteen Acres. 

Mr. ALCOCK thought that Battersea- 
fields possessed advantages superior to any 
other locality for being the site of the exhi- 
bition. The fields were flanked by the 
river on one side, and a railway on the 
other. Owing to the facility of transport- 
ing materials, the building for the exhibi- 
tion might be erected in Battersea-fields 
for 20,0007. less than it would cost any- 
where else. It would be only a mile from 
Buckingham Palace, presuming that a 
bridge was made, for which power had 
been taken by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests in the Act authorising the 
making of the park. It contained 300 
aeres, would afford ample accommodation, 
be in every respect most convenient, and, 
so far from the exhibition being there ob- 
jected to, would be hailed by all who were 
connected with the district—so much so 
that a large sum would be raised for the 
purpose, and probably 10,0001. saved to 
the public—the bridge itself being likely, 
in such case, to be erected by private 
speculation. If the building were erected 
there, and made permanent, the additional 
advantage would be gained of getting rid 
of the disgraceful nuisances which prevail- 
ed in Battersea-fields on Sundays. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the Com- 
missioners could not justly be accused of 
remissness in the discharge of their duties. 
The Commissioners, including those who 
were Members of the House, and who had 
been sitting in it till four o’clock on Satur- 
day morning, met at ten o’clock the same 
day; and this day again they had assem- 
bled at eleven o'clock, and continued sit- 
ting till three. T'o meet the desire of the 
House to have the question decided, he 
would fix Thursday at five o’clock for the 
discussion. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
question of expense was one of the most 
important considerations connected with 
the undertaking. It was to be feared that 
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at some future period one of the Commis- 
sioners would rise in that House with a 
doleful face and an empty purse, and say 
that the exhibition had cost 300,0001., 
whilst the funds in hand amounted to only 
100,0007.—that the Commissioners had 
incurred liabilities for a national object, 
and ought not to be allowed to suffer. 
The result of such an appeal might easily 
be anticipated. Much unpleasant feeling 
would be avoided hereafter by the Govern- 
ment coming at once to an understanding 
with the House upon this point. As to 
the system of begging from door to door, 
it was degrading, and should be abandoned 
forthwith. Had the Government taken in- 
to consideration the measures which must 
be adopted for the purpose of maintaining 
order during the six or seven months the 
exhibition would be open? Immense masses 
of people would be drawn to London by 
the show. The manufacturers were already 
recommending their workmen to save from 
their earnings a sum sufficient to bring 
them to London. 200,000 persons might 
be expected to visit London from the ma- 
nufacturing districts. In France, also, 
persons were beginning to provide the 
means of visiting the British metropolis 
next spring. It might reasonably be an- 
ticipated that we should be favoured with 
the company of a large percentage of the 
millions recently disfranchised in France, 
who were called the ‘‘ wandering popula- 
tion.’” Those persons would doubtless like 
the idea of coming to England, and think 
it trés sociale. Our mechanics might be 
expected to set their foreign visitors an 
example of peaceful conduct; but the 
lovers of order and the owners of property 
would begin to think the presence of such 
large masses of people dangerous, and Go- 
vernment would find it necessary to em- 
ploy a very large body of police or a mili- 
tary force. It would not look well to have 
special constables with white ribands on 
their arms and staves in their hands to 
receive and attend upon our foreign visi- 
tors. It would be found necessary to adopt 
precautions on a large scale, for troops 
could not be kept constantly under arms, 
and there must be numerous reliefs, All 
these matters required consideration. 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CASE OF MR. SMITH O’BRIEN. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 


Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that previous to 
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the House going into Committee of Supply, | founded, were mainly convict letters. He 
he begged to move for an inquiry into the mentioned this to show that in the colony 
circumstances under which a letter ad- convicts had been in the habit of having 
dressed by Mr. W. Smith O’Brien to a the most perfect freedom of communication, 
Member of this House, complaining of his; Now Mr. 8. O’Brien having addressed g 


having been placed in solitary confinement 
by the present Lieutenant Governor of 


Van Diemen’s Land, was intercepted and | 
opened in that colony by the local authori- | 
ties. He considered that this was a matter | 
which, although not in point of form, yet. 
in point of substance, did concern the pri- | 
vilege of the House, and he trusted that | 
hon. Members would give attention to their | 


own privileges. The case was this, Mr. 
S. O’Brien having refused a ticket of leave 


offered to him, on giving his parole that he | 


would not attempt to escape, was sent to 


a penal settlement at Maria Island, and he , 


thought that in that situation he had reason 


to complain that the regulations of the, 
island had been stretched by the Governor | 


in his case, for the purpose of visiting him 
with an extraordinary degree of severity. 
He had consequently addressed a letter to 
him (Mr, Anstey) in his public capacity, 
as a Member of the House of Commons, 
complaining of his hardships, and soliciting 
his intervention. He was aware that in 


England and Ireland plenary powers were | 


given to governors of gaols, in virtue of | 


which they might open and detain letters 
addressed by convicts to their friends out- 
side; but the case was different in Van 
Diemen’s Land. There was there no dif- 
ference between free and bond: equal pow- 
ers were given in both cases, and by a local 
Act a particular mode was pointed out for 
the transmission of, and charges on, con- 
vict letters; but beyond that there was no 
difference between free and bond, and equal 
penalties were awarded to the detention or 
opening of letters in either case. He thought 
he saw reason in this. In this country 


letter to him (Mr. Anstey), ‘ House of 
Commons,” under cover, according to rule, 
to the superintendent of convicts, that let- 
ter was opened by the deputy-governor, 
who forwarded it, stating that he had open. 
ed it to ascertain what were the misrepre- 
sentations, as he called them, of Mr. §, 
O’Brien respecting his (the Governor's) 
conduct. It came to the Colonial Office, 
and was thence delivered to him (Mr. An- 
'stey). Of that Office he had no complaint, 
his whole complaint being against the co- 
lonial Governor. He contended that the 
letter should have been at once forwarded 
'to the Colonial Office; and there was no 
doubt but that Earl Grey would have sent 
it to him with the seal unbroken. If the 
Government had any privilege of opening 
| letters in the colony, it was only upon in- 
formation upon oath, that the letter con- 
| tained something dangerous, it could do so. 
|There had been none in this case, and 
therefore he contended that a harsh, im- 
politic, and not very honourable proceed- 
ing, had taken place. He had himself re- 
sided in the island, and had forwarded 
_many letters from convicts to their friends, 
and he could declare upon his honour, that 
he had never known a letter to be opened, 
except in the case of sworn informations. 
| The fact was, that in the island the standard 
_ of morality was so low, that people did not 
_ care whether a man was a convict or not, 
and all the landmarks between right and 
|wrong were obliterated. He could state 
upon his own knowledge that it was not 
_ the custom in the colony to open the let- 
' ters of convicts. As well might the right 
} hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, when 


there were ample checks for abuse in the | charged with opening letters, have alleged 
exercise of such a privilege; but in that that it was a gencral practice in this coun- 
enormous gaol, Van Diemen’s Land, con- try, as Sir W. Denison to assert it of Van 
taining 40,000 prisoners, and situated Diemen’s Land. Now there was nothing 
16,000 miles from the seat of Government, | in Mr. S. O’Brien’s letter to which the 
the most stringent checks and regulations | slightest objection could be taken. He 
were necessary to prevent tyranny. By | complained of many of the regulations, but 
law, governors had been given a right in at the same time acknowledged the kind- 
the labour of convicts, and much abuse had_ ness he had received from many individuals 
been the consequence, the convicts being in the island. He complained of the 
often employed on the private property of abominable society to which he was at first 
the governors, much to the benefit of the exposed, and acknowledged subsequent 
latter. At last it became absolutely ne-| amelioration to some extent by being re- 
cessary that active steps of repression moved to a cottage where he was permitted 
should be taken by Lord Stanley; and the | the use of his books. He trusted that the 
information on which these steps were | House and the Government would see the 
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necessity of further ameliorations, and feel} Sir G. GREY thought that the hon. 
satisfied with the amount of punishment | and learned Gentleman the Member for 
which that misguided gentleman had al-| Youghal himself must see on reflection 
ready undergone. Mr. §. O’Brien had | that there was no ground for a Parliamen- 
stated to him that such was the nature of | tary inquiry into the circumstances to 
the sufferings he had undergone, that he | which his Motion referred. If the hon. 
would have cheerfully preferred death to and learned Gentleman supposed that the 
his present punishment. He (Mr. Anstey) | opening of the letter had arisen from any 
believed that the Government were well | intention to act in a manner disrespectful 
inclined to diminish his sufferings, and he to him, he was quite mistaken; it arose 
trusted that they would carry out their solely from the practice universally adopt- 
good intentions. He was prepared to jus- | ed by the Government with respect to con- 
tify Mr. 8. O’Brien’s refusal of the ticket | victs who had not tickets of leave, that 
of leave. It only comprehended the liberty being the position of Mr. 8. O’Brien, and 
of locomotion and of earning his bread to in which he had placed himself by his own 
the convict; but let him insult the meanest ' act, in refusing to accept a ticket of leave. 
snob that walked the island as a freeman, | He must remind the House, that Mr. 8. 
and he would be immediately placed in the O’Brien and his companions having for- 
black book. One of the convicts (Mr. | feited their lives to the laws of their coun- 
M‘Manus) had been put on his trial for an try, the sentence passed on them had been 
offence of that kind, and would have been ' commuted to transportation for life. De- 
put to work in a chain gang but for the parting from what had been the uniform 
merciful conduct of the magistrate. He practice in these cases, the Government, 
knew Mr. 8. O’Brien, and that his spirit taking all the circumstances into consider- 
would not have brooked the petty insults ation, wishing on the one hand to enforce 
which would have been showered on obedience to the law, and being unable, on 
him by the low persons who would have the other, to concede a remission of the 
been only too willing to show him the sentence, inasmuch as that might have led 
immeasurable distance between bond and to a repetition of the crime, thought them- 
free. He trusted that his (Mr. An- selves warranted in granting tickets of 
stey’s) remonstrance, experienced as he leave to all the convicts who chose to ac- 
was in colonial matters, would have some cept them shortly after their arrival in the 
eflect on Her Majesty’s Ministers. If island. These tickets were accepted by 
they did not think that the time had come three of the persons in question, but re- 
for granting these unfortunate men a free fused by Mr. 8. O’Brien. Had he accepted 
pardon, he trusted they would see the pro- the indulgence which the Government of- 
prety of allowing them to go free to any fered, he would have been placed in a class 
part of the world except the British domin- to which the restraints against which he 
ions. With these observations he should now murmured would not have applied. 
move the Amendment he had given no- Under these circumstances he was hardly 
tice of. ‘entitled to claim a special exemption on 

Amendment proposed— his behalf from the ordinary regulations of 

“® : the place. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
ft oleave out from the word ‘ That’ to theend man seemed to think it a violation of ho- 

e Question, in order to add the words ‘a . 

Select Committee be appointed to inquire into nourable feeling to —. letters addressed 
the circumstances under which a Letter addressed tO or by convicts; but it was what took 
by Mr. William Smith O'Brien to a Member of place with respect to every person who had 
this House, complaining of his having been placed been made the object of a criminal sen- 


in solitary confinement by the present Lieutenant i $ 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, was intercepted tense, whether in England yee: mays 
and opened in that Colony by the local authori- and for this plain reason, that if letters 


ties,’” were allowed to be freely transmitted by 
: : and to such persons, means of escape 
ae Soe. might be pt articles might be 

Mr. DICKSON seconded the Amend- transmitted to the newspapers, and there 
ment, and referred to a petition from the might be a defiance of justice, turning the 
county of Limerick, in which the deepest punishment of crime into a laughing-stock. 
sympathy had been expressed for Mr. S. Government had gone to the full extent to 
O'Brien, coupled with an earnest desire which they thought themselves justified in 
for some relaxation of his severe treat- relaxing the severities of Mr. 8. O’Brien’s 
ment. sentence. If, because Mr. S. O’Brien had 
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been a gentleman and a Member of that| The O’GORMAN MAHON said, the 
House, he was to be treated in a way that | proposal of the hon. and learned Member 
would exempt him from all the inconve- | for Youghal had originated in the circum. 
niences of his position, the only effect | stance that the seal of a letter addressed 


would be to hold up justice to contempt. 
Mr. B. COCHRANE rose to express 


his sense of the hardship to which a colo- | 


nial Governor like Sir W. Denison was ex- 


posed if he discharged his duty fairly and 


honourably, without any other feeling than | 


that which he believed every other man in 
the country entertained to Mr. 8. O’Brien. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentieman, 


that the law of the land ought to be fairly | 
executed, and that there was no reason for | 


showing favour to men of one class more 


than another. There was a kind of false | 


| to himself had been violated by the Go. 
vernor of Van Diemen’s Land. He (The 
O’Gorman Mahon) did not believe that the 
Governor would have ventured to open that 
letter if it had been addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, or any one of the law dignita. 
|ries of the country; and he could not see, 
therefore, why he should be allowed to 
open it when addressed to a private Mem- 
ber of Parliament. He protested against 
the doctrine laid down by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Bridport, that there was no distine- 


sensibility rising up through the country, | tion between the case of Mr. S. O’Brien 
in consequence of which they had recently | and that of any other cenvict. Mr. §. 
seen another crime committed in the shape | O’Brien’s case was not analogous to that 
of an outrage on the person of the Sove-/ of other convicts. It was true that he 
reign. For his part, he thought the law | had been subjected to condemnation after 
should be carried fairly and conscientiously | certain formularies had been gone through; 
out, without regard to the class of society | but he (The 0’Gorman Mahon) would ean. 
to which the criminal might belong. | didly tell the House, that having been pre- 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY assured the Go-|sent at the trial at Clonmel, and having 
vernment that if the opportunity should | come from France to volunteer his evidence 
occur, and he trusted it would arise during | in favour of his hon. friend Mr. 8. O’Brien, 
their tenure of office, to do an act of mercy | he had watched with attention the pro- 
towards Mr. S. O’Brien, they would, by | ceedings at the trial; and that if the House 
availing themselves of it, secure to them-| would appoint a Committee, and he were 
selves the gratitude of all classes of the | examined before it, he would explain his 
people of Ireland. | reasons for the declaration that he was by 

Mr. HUME thought the right hon. Ba- | no means satisfied with the course pursued 
ronet had satisfactorily explained the con- | at that trial, and the mode by which the 
duct of the Government, and, in his opin- conviction of the hon. Gentleman was ob- 
ion, these were questions which it would | tained. It was not his object, however, 
be fair to leave altogether in their hands. | to rip that question up now; he merely 
There was one point, however, apart from | volunteered his evidence if the House 
the treatment of Mr. 8S. O’Brien which | would appoint a Committee. He maintain- 
deserved some attention. The hon. and | ed that Mr. O’Brien was not in the same 
learned Member for Youghal had com-! category as other convicts. True, by the 
plained that certain letters addressed to | construction which was put upon the law, 
him as a Member of Parliament had been | he was found guilty of treason; but let the 
opened. Now, he did not know what the! House mark what species of treason. It 
practice was now, but formerly he had | was treason unattended by the shedding of 
known letters addressed by prisoners to| one single drop of blood. To be sure, 4 
Members of Parliament allowed to pass | child, or an old woman, was shot by acei- 
unopened. He admitted that it would be| dent; but there was no collision and no 
improper to allow indiscriminate communi- | destruction of property; and it was a no- 
cations from convicts to parties who were | torious fact, that but for his friend William 
unknown to pass without examination ;| Smith O’Brien blood would have been 
but at the same time it appeared to him| shed, lives would have been lost, and pro- 
that there should be some respect paid! perty would have been destroyed to an 
when the prisoner wished to make the| enormous amount. He having then, at 
communication toa Member of Parliament, | the risk of his own life, prevented the spo- 
for the purpose of complaining of impro- liation of property, and put a stop to the 
per treatment. To open letters of that nefarious projects of others who sought to 
description was carrying the regulation too band themselves together, and urge him 
far. ‘on to deeds which his soul disdained, and 

\ 
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he himself having been the victim, would | with the officers in charge, or any other 
the bon. Member again assert that there | person. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
was no distinction to be drawn between | Home Secretary would undertake to in- 
the man who had thus acted, sacrificing | quire into the matter, with the view of 
himself that he might save éthers, and | causing some relaxation to be made in the 
those convicts who had been thrust out|rules in this respect, in Mr. S. O’Brien’s 
from civilised society as a curse, and | favour, he would give very great satisfac- 
whose conduct justified the punishment tion to his (Mr. Monsell’s) mind, as well 
they endured? It was with extreme|as to the minds of many other people 
gratitude that he had listened to the ob- | connected with Ireland. 
servations which had dropped from Sir G. Sir L. O'BRIEN said, he must com- 
Grey; and he trusted that when the ap-| plain of the attempts to cast discredit on 
propriate time arrived the Government | the statement he had made on a former 
would have the satisfaction of advising | occasion in reference to his brother, which 
Her Majesty to an act of mercy which | had been made in a letter published im the 
would ensure to Her an addition—if an| Times, signed with the name of “‘ Shaw,” 
addition were possible—to the attachment | which, he alleged, conveyed by no means 
which already existed in the Irish bosom, | a fair statement of the facts of the case. 
and to Ministers themselves a participation |The whole of the statement he (Sir L. 
in the gratitude of the nation. O’Brien) had made had been, fully con- 
Mr. MONSELL must say that the Go- | firmed by a letter addressed by his bro- 
vernament had shown every disposition to| ther to Mr. Butt, the Queen’s Counsel. 
meet all reasonable suggestions on behalf; He would not read that letter, as it 
of Mr. S. O’Brien; but he thought the co- would occupy too much time, but would 
lonial authorities had not evinced the same | merely say that it confirmed every word 
desire. He would read a letter, written | that he had stated. He would only add, 
by a person ir Van Diemen’s Land, which that if the suggestions thrown out by his 
had fallen into the hands of the hon. Mem- hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
ber for Clare, which would show that there county were acted upon, it would give 
was some reason for the complaints which great satisfaction in lreland, and he be- 
had been made on behalf of Mr. S. O’Brien. | lieved in that House. All he asked was, 
This letter was dated November 26, three that his brother should be treated with 
weeks after Mr. S. O’Brien arrived in the some consideration in the unfortunate po- 
colony, since when he admitted some sition in which he stood. 
change for the better might have been| Mr. HAWES could assure the hon. Ba- 
made, but it nevertheless gave some idea ronet and the House that the Governor of 
of the kind of treatment to which this un-| Van Diemen’s Land was actuated by no 
fortunate person had been subjected. [The | other feeling than a desire to discharge his 
hon. Gentleman read the letter, which duty in as exemplary a manner as possible, 
stated generally that Mr. S. O’Brien had as well to the prisoner in his charge as to 
arrived in the colony three weeks ago, and the Crown. Since the date of the letter 
having refused to accept the ticket of referred to by the hon. Member for Lime- 
leave, he was sent to that settlement to be | rick county, certain modifications had been 
employed—that he was treated very rigor- made in the treatment of Mr. 8. O’Brien, 
ously, and in all respects as one of the which were intended to mitigate the as- 
worst convicts, except in so far as he was  perity of his position. If Mr. 8. O’Brien, 
not compelled to labour in the gangs or had been subjected to solitary confine- 
wear the convict dress—that he was not ment, he had only himself to blame for 
permitted to hold intercourse with any one it. Having refused the ticket of leave 
—that he was restricted to the convict which was offered to him, there was but 
allowance of food, and, though he had one of two alternatives open to him, 
money, was not permitted to purchase any- | either to mix in the contaminating so- 
thing beyond it.] Now, he wished to ciety of the other convicts, which of 
draw the attention of the Government to| course he could not do, or to lead a life 
what would be the probable effect on the of isolation. It was not true that he 
mind and health of a man like Mr. §. | had been treated with harshness—on the 
O’Brien of being kept separate, and ne-| contrary, greater indulgence had been 
cessarily so, from the other convicts; and | extended to him than was usually award- 
also, of being debarred from all intercourse ed to persons similarly circumstanced. 
| 
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For this the Governor was perhaps open | 
to censure. If it should appear that the 
treatment to which he was at present sub- | he had said was, that it would be an act of 
jected, was injurious to his health, a re-| mercy and of good policy to grant that gen. 
presentation to that effect would, no_ tleman a Conditional pardon, which, though 
doubt, be made to the Governor, who it might not permit him to return to his 
would make every reasonable relaxation | native land, would give him the privilege 
in his favour. The Governor had acted of visiting other countries. With respect 
throughout under a strong sense of duty; | to the opening of his correspondence, he 
and most assuredly there was no charge | had asked ro special exception in favour of 
to which he was less liable than that of | Mr.S. O’Brien. What he had stated was, 
having treated Mr. 8. O’Brien with un-| that to his own knowledge, an Order of 
necessary harshness. Council had becn some years ago agreed 
Mr. EWART hoped that the Govern-| to, directing that the letters of conviets 
ment would treat this unfortunate gentle-| should not be opened, except under such 
man with as much indulgence as they | circumstances as would justify the opening 
could feel to be consistent with their) of the letters of a free man; and what he 
duty. He hoped that they would not al- demanded was, that this salutary regula. 
low a man by an unfortunate perversity of tion should not be departed from to the 
temper to place himself in a worse posi- prejudice of Mr. S. O’Brien. 
tion than it was even in the contemplation; CoLtoneL DUNNE took the same view 
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not called upon the Government to procure 
a free pardon for Mr. S. O’Brien. What 
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of the law that he should occupy. His 
sentence most assuredly did not contem- 
plate that he should be condemned to soli- 
tary confinement. He did not mean to 
justify the conduct of Mr. S. O’Brien: on 
the contrary, he strongly disapproved of it, 
and greatly deplored it; but he had long 
enjoyed that gentleman’s friendship, and 
now in the days of his adversity he would 
not hesitate to speak of him as his friend. | 
In his case, reason was now on the side of | 
justice, and he sincerely hoped that the) 
Government would treat him with as much 
consideration as might appear to them to 
be consistent with justice. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD admitted that it 
was incumbent on the Government, after 
Mr. S. O’Brien had been so foolish as | 
to refuse the ticket of leave, to take effec- 
tive measures to prevent his escape; but 
he hoped that they would not pursue in his | 
case, a course more severe than the cir- 
cumstances of the case might appear to 
warrant. It was not merely in the south | 
of Ireland that the character of Mr. S. 
O’Brien was regarded with feelings of, 
respect and admiration. In the north) 
there was a general feeling of disapproval , 
of the infatuated courses to which he | 
had committed himself; but with that | 
feeling was combined a sentiment of the) 
tenderest compassion for his unhappy fate, 
and a feeling of cordial esteem for the 
many noble qualities which adorned him. 
Nothing could afford greater gratification 
to the people of Ireland than to learn that 
he was treated with merciful consideration. 


Mr. C, ANSTEY explained. He had 





of the question as the hon. Member for 
| Montrose, and thought that the practice of 
Opening letters directed by convicts to 
Members of Parliament was highly repre- 
hensible. Persons in the unfortunate po- 


‘sition of Mr. S. O’Brien had no other 
_means of making known to the public the 


grievances to which they might be subject- 


|ed than by communicating with Members 


of that House, and they ought certainly to 
be allowed to do so without restraint. 

Coroner THOMPSON said, he was 
sure he should not be suspected of any un- 
friendly feeling towards Irishmen, either 
in general or in particular. But the case 
of Mr. 8. O’Brien appeared to him to be 
like that of an officer who refused to give 
his parole. He might have his reasons for 
such refusal; but the world at large would 
not go with him when he complained of 
the consequences. If he could see the 
smallest reason to believe that the Go- 
vernment desired to press hardly or in- 
considerately upon Mr. S. O’Brien, he was 
sure there was nothing he would not do to 
signify his condemnation of it; but he 
could not see any. On the contrary, he 
was anxious to congratulate the present 
Government, on having broken through 
the great bar to the abolition of capital 
punishment, which existed in the doctrine 
that it was impossible to dispense with it 
in political cases. 

Question put, ‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
17: Majority 28. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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(1.) 125,0002, PUBLIC EDUCATION, GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


House in Committee of Supply; Mr. 
Bernal in the chair. 

Mr. EWART moved the resolution of 
which he had given notice, and which was 
to the following effect :— 

“ That a statement be made on the part of the 
Government, on going into the Education Esti- 
mates (as is done on going into the estimates for 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance) of the sums ap- 
ropriated each year to the purposes of education : 
the attribution of those sums; the relative in- 
crease of common schools of all sorts receiving 
grants from Government ; the number and pro- 
gress of schools of design ; and of all educational 
institutions (including public libraries, and mu- 
seums of galleries of art and science) for which 
money is voted by Parliament.” 

In all other countries it was customary for 
one of the Ministers to make a statement 
at least once every year, explanatory of 
the state of education and its probable 
prospects ; and he had long thought that 
the custom was one which might be adopt- 
ed with great advantage in this country. 
Several years ago he had made a sugges- 
tion in that House; and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, whose 
absence they all so deeply deplored, being 
then in office, admitted the justice of his 
(Mr. Ewart’s) views, and promised to make 
some such explanation himself, at some con- 
venient period of each Session. Last Ses- 
sion a statement of this nature was made 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ; but it 
was not at all as comprehensive as it ought 
to have been, for it only had reference to 
the grants for sites for schools. What he 
(Mr. Ewart) wished was, not a mere state- 
ment respecting the grants appropriated 
by the Committee of Council, but a state- 
ment that should present a complete view 
of the present condition and future pros- 
pects of education all over the country, 
including all sorts of institutions. The 
details respecting the present vote, for 
instanee—publie education in Great Bri- 
tain—would be of great importance to the 
public, as would also the details respecting 
public education in Ireland. Then there 
was the vote respecting schools of design 
—also a most important subject. He re- 
gretted, in passing, that those schools had 
not been carried out according to the ori- 
ginal design of the Committee with whom 
they originated, and of which he had the 
honour to be chairman. He regretted 
more particularly that the central school 
in London had not been made a normal 
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school for teachers, instead of a school for 
pupils. He rejoiced, however, to see that 
schools of design had been established all 
over the country, and that some attention 
was now being paid to the instruction of 
females in them. Of the vote now under 
consideration he would only say, that it 
seemed a very scanty one to satisfy so im- 
portant a requirement as that of education 
for the people of this country. He admit- 
ted that the intelligence from Ireland was 
of a more satisfactory character; for it 
appeared that the number of children that 
were receiving education under the national 
system in that country ranged between 
400,000 and 500,000. Some information 
respecting the progress of these schools 
would be highly acceptable both to the 
House and to the public; and he hoped 
that his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Board of Trade would enlighten them 
on the subject. He found that, under the 
head of expediture in aid of education, 
there were a variety of items: such, for 
instance, as grants to professors of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, the Dublin Society, and the British 
Museum. On these subjects it was but 
natural to suppose that the public should 
feel very great interest. It was exceed- 
ingly desirable that some Minister of the 
Crown should annually deliver a statement 
in which allusions and explanations re- 
specting these national institutions might 
be consolidated. The National Gallery, 
too, was an institution in respect of which 
the public felt very considerable interest; 
but the information that was supplied to 
them respecting its present position, and 
the changes that were in contemplation, 
was exceedingly inadequate. It was no 
answer to his Motion to say that all requi- 
site information might be found in the 
blue books; because those volumes, it was 
well known, were only accessible to a few, 
and their ponderous proportions made them 
formidable to all. If they wanted to hide 
a thing from the public, the surest way to 
do it would be to put it in a blue book ; 
for, once entombed there, the chances of 
resurrection were very trifling. A vivd 
voce statement by a Minister of the Crown 
would convey the information in a manner 
much more attractive and popular than 
any elaborate explanation to be found in a 
blue book. 

Sir G. GREY admitted the great im- 
portance of the question to which the hon. 
Member for Dumfries had called the atten- 
tion of the House; but he apprehended 
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that it would be difficult for any one Minis- 
ter to make a general statement of the 
kind referred to, respecting all the differ- 
ent points mentioned in the Motion, because 
the fact was that they came under the cog- 
nisance of different departments of Govern- 
ment. To do what the hon. Gentleman 
desired, would be very much as if the separ- 
ate statements now made respecting the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, were to be 
made at once by one of the three heads of 
these departments. With respect to the 
present vote—public education in Great 
Britain—he was ready to afford the hon. 
Gentleman every information vird voce 
which he could require of him. The hon. 
Gentleman had anticipated one answer 
which he was prepared to give him, and 
that was that the fullest and most detailed 
information was already to be had respect- 
ing the appropriation of the grants on edu- 
cation in the reports which were annually 
laid upon the table of the House under the 
name of ‘‘ the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education,”’ which, he beg- 
ged to observe, were not given in the anti- 
quated form of a folio, but in the more con- 
venient form of a readable octavo. With 
respect to the School of Design and some 
of the other items mentioned in the Mo- 
tion, they came under the cognisance of 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, who, he was sure, would 
willingly give the hon. Member all the in- 
formation he required. He begged also to 
remind his hon. Friend, that with respect to 
the present vote, there was much more 
information given than was usual in the 
estimate itself. The items of the estimated 
appropriation for the year would be found 
stated under 13 heads. The total of these 
amounted to 151,3002. The 125,000J. 
now proposed, together with the balance 
remaining unappropriated upon the grants 
of former years, would be sufficient to meet 
that expenditure. The Minutes of Council 
on the table contained detailed explanations 
of the appropriation of the grants made by 
Parliament for the purpose of education in 
Great Britain, not for the last financial 
year precisely, but, what was practically 
the same thing, for the year from the lst 
of January, 1848, to the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1849. Under the first head of 
“Statement of Grants awarded by Com- 
mittee of Council on Education towards 
the erection or improvement of school 
buildings,” he found that the number of 
schools so erected or improved was no less 
than 627, the number of children accom- 





modated 97,307; the total sum awarded 
106,863/.; paid out of sums awarded, 
41,2571.; and not yet claimed, 65,605), 
The second item was a ‘‘ Statement of 
Grants awarded, on recommendations of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to. 
wards expense of new fittings or supply of 
school apparatus; and also of grants in aid 
of purchase of school books and maps at 
reduced prices.” The number of schools 
which had received the grants was 1,047, 
and the total amount was 5,534l. The 
third item was a “ Statement of annual 
Grants conditionally payable by Committee 
of Council on Education in the year end- 
ing the 31st of October, 1850, to pupil 
teachers and stipendiary monitors (with 
their names and date and current year of 
their apprenticeships); as also in augmenta- 
tion of salaries of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses.’” The number of schools which 
had received the grant was 1,361, the 
number of certificated teachers 681, the 
number of apprentices 3,581 — namely, 
2,424 boys, and 1,157 girls; and the 
amount conditionally awarded for the year 
ending the 31st of October, 1850, 68,1111. 
He believed that those grants would be 
found to have imparted a great stimulus 
to the pupils, and to have contributed ef- 
fectually to raise the standard of education 
in the country. The fourth item to which 
he would refer was ‘‘ Statement of Grants 
awarded to training schools on account of 
students holding certificates of merit, who 
have been trained during the year 1849,” 
and he found that the total amount of those 
grants was 2,373l. 10s. 10d. He would 
not refer to other items, because they suf- 
ficiently explained themselves. It would, 
indeed, be impossible to go over the whole 
subject in detail without reading copious ex- 
tracts from “‘the minutes”’ on the table, and 
after all they would afford but a very par- 
tial view of the appropriation of the grants. 

Mr. HUME cordially supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dumfries, believing that it would materially 
tend to promote the object which the House 
had in view, namely, the extension of edu- 
cation. He could not help thinking that 
the practice which had obtained in France 
on the subject, was a good one. For seve- 
ral years he received copies of the reports 
which were made to the French Chamber 
by M. Guizot, he believed, giving a com- 
plete view of all the branches of education 
in France. He (Mr. Hume) wished to see 
the appointment of a Minister of Education 
in this country, whose duty it would be to 
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bring the subject annually before that or | immense importance that he hoped the Go- 
the other House of Parliament. He agreed | vernment would not lose sight of it. 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Home Mr. W. J. FOX observed that, in the 
Secretary that ‘‘ the Minutes of the Com- | last criminal tables which had been printed 
mittee of Council on Education” were often | by order of the House, there was an omis- 
yaluable; he only wished they were more | sion not usual in the tables, of the educa- 
generally read. He felt assured that if the | tional attainments of the offenders. He 
opinions of Mr. Moseley and others were | hoped this omission would be repaired for 
a with the attention they deserved, they | the future, as it was very essential to have 
— “. game fe pages the a full ee bes ne ea ne ee 
which, he regre 0 say, so extensively agreed in thinking that the Minutes o 
prevailed _ oe — . a aime we | ey oy em oy page great one 
cation. He regretted that Parliament had | but they omitted to state the numbers o 
rejected the means by which alone, in his | children who were educated in public 
opinion, the mass of the community could | schools in England and in Wales. He 
ever be educated, on the plea that some concided in the opinion of the hon. Member 
particular dogmas and tenets must be in- | for Montrose, that there ought to be a 
culeated along with the other branches of | Minister of Education, who could deal 
education. That, in his opinion, was a/ with the subject of schools as a general 
great mistake. He begged to suggest to | combination. The institutions of a literary 
the Government that it would be a great | character—such as public libraries, mu- 
improvement if they would, in imitation of /seums, &c.—could also be made a subject 
the Prussian system, give a greater pro- | of notice by a Minister whose duty it 
minence to geography in the national would be to attend to them alone. Re- 
schools than at present obtained, especi- | presentations had been repeatedly made to 
ally if they would provide the schools with him that numbers of young men were pre- 
maps and statistical information respecting cluded frum attending the library of the 
every possession of the British empire. If | British Museum, in consequence of the in- 
they did so, they would at once promote a| convenient hours at which the room was 
most useful branch of information, and | kept open. The subject of public libraries 
facilitate the progress of emigration. He | and museums was one which deserved the 
also hoped that great care would be taken | attentive consideration of the Government; 
in the selection of proper inspectors. and he hoped they would not fail to include 

Mr. SLANEY was convinced that the | it in any arrangements that might be made 
system of education had not kept pace with | for the future. 
the population. If they looked to the| Sir G. GREY said, he had not been 
statistics of crime, they would find that no | aware that the criminal returns of this year 
ap) - —_ made to wen Oe pro- | were at ° ery _ those of sag 
gress of education co-existent with the in-| years. He would make an inquiry on the 
crease of population. He hoped and trust- | subject indicated by the hon. Member. 
ed that the Government would endeavour| Vote agreed to. 
to bring forth some plan of education 
which would be more effective and more| SUPPLY—(2.) 125,000. PUBLIC EDUCA- 
palatable to the majority of the House. TION, IRELAND. 
He would venture to suggest that it would; Mr. ARKWRIGHT wished to know 
be politic and judicious to bring forward an | why 21 inspectors of education in England 
enabling statute to allow parishes to rate| received 16,000/. for their salaries and 
themselves for the purposes of education. | travelling expenses, when the four head 
He believed if this was done, many per-| inspectors of education in Ireland only re- 
sons would be willing to rate themselves | ceived 2501. per annum each, and 12s. 6d. 
with the view of educating their fellow | per diem for hotel expenses, or, together, 
creatures in those districts where it was|1,685/. Unless the qualifications were 
most needed. The grants by Government | very much lower on the one side of the 
were now given in panel: to the aid Channel than on the other, it was clear 
— was oe ay — — - - yore por! a — were over- - 

as open to this objection, that in the! paid, or the other underpaid. 
poorest and most destitute districts, where Sir G. GREY said, that the duties of 
the rich did not advance any funds, the| the Irish inspectors were much less oner- 
education of the people was altogether | ous and occupied much less time than those 
neglected. The subject was one of such | of the English inspectors. 
2D 
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Mr. ARKWRIGHT did not see how: 
that could be, since the calculation of hotel 
expenditure for the Irish inspectors on in- 
spection duties was put at nine months in 
the year. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) 14,7551. School of Design and for | 
aid to Provincial Schools. 

Mr. EWART would be glad if the Go- 
vernment would give some details with re- 
spect to this item. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that full in- 
formation on the subject was afforded in 
Mr. Northcote’s letter appended to the 
estimate. The increase in this year’s esti- 
mate, amounting to nearly 5,000/., was 
occasioned, in the first place, by the large 
allowance for the outfit fund, it having been 
found that Government could not more ef- 
fectually aid the provincial schools of de- 
sign than by providing them amply with 
good casts and models. Another feature 
in the increase which he thought would 
meet with the full sanction of the House, 
was the extension to Ireland of that Go- 
vernment aid to schools of design which 
had operated so beneficially in England | 
and Scotland. The corporations and com- 
munities of the principal towns in Ireland, 
especially those of Dublin, Cork, and Bel- 
fast, had exhibited the utmost readiness to 
promote these schools in their particular | 
localities by liberal subscriptions; and the 
Government had therefore felt themselves 
not only justified, but called upon, to 
propose the grant set forth in this esti- 
mate. 

Mr. HUME had always understood that | 
the principle upon which grants were to be | 
made for this purpose to localities was, | 
that the lecalities themselves should con- | 
tribute their quota. Now, he found that | 
Birmingham, for example, to the school of | 
design, of which 6001. was proposed to be | 
granted,. contributed nothing; that Not- 
tingham, to which 4001. was to be given, 
only subscribed 2017. He found in the 
Treasury Minute appended to this estimate 
the following passage :-— 











“« My Lords observe, that in the report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons it is stated | 
as their opinion, ‘that the principle originally 
adopted on the recommendation of the Committee 
of Arts and Manufactures, of making the Govern- 
ment grant depend on the voluntary subscriptions 
to the branch schools, was a sound one, and ought 
to be maintained.’ My Lords fear that this re- 
commendation has not been in practice strictly 
adhered to. ‘They, however, desire to express 
their entire concurrence in the principle so laid 
down, and they trust that the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade will, in all future grants of 
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public money to these schools, give effect as far as 
possible to this recommendation.” 

He wished to know whether the right hon, 
Gentleman concurred in the proposition so 
laid down ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE entirely concurred 
in the proposition, and at all times did his 
utmost to have it carried into effect. With 
reference to Birmingham, he could explain 
that a handsome subscription had, in fact, 
been made there to meet the Government 
grant, but the amount was not known at 
the Treasury at the time the estimate was 
prepared. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he must com. 
plain of the manner in which Neweastle 
had been treated in the distribution of 
funds. In consequence of the grant hay- 
ing been discontinued in 1848, he made 
inquiries into the state of the school, and 
found that it was supported entirely by 
local subscriptions, that great interest was 
taken in it by the leading inhabitants of 
the town, and that the scholars attended 
regularly, and exhibited great proficiency. 
Though the town was not quite so populous 
as Manchester or Birmingham, yet the 
state of art in Newcastle was very high. 
As a proof of this, all the painted glass in 
the beautiful church within a few yards of 
that House, raised by the munificence of 
a lady, was contributed by Mr. Wailes, of 
Neweastle, who considered the School of 
Design highly important for the education 
of those who practised his art. Under 
these circumstances, he thought that the 
sum of 1501. now granted was far too small 
in comparison with the sum given to other 
towns with very inferior claims. 

Mr. HUME wished to know if it was pro- 
posed to continue to receive pupils in the 
Metropolitan School of Design? He had un- 
derstood that school to be intended only for 
persons who were to be engaged as masters. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was not 
intended to make the London school ex- 
clusively a normal school. In a place like 
London, where so many beautiful and in- 
genious manufactures were carried on, it 
would be most inexpedient to debar students 
from the benefits of such a school. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) 2,0067. Professors of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Mr. EWART regretted that they had 
not at these universities a professor of 
history in connexion with diplomacy. In 
the time of George I., the professors of 
modern history at Cambridge and Oxford 
were intended to promote a knowledge of 
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history in connexion with the provisions of 
treaties; and some of the best diplomatists 
of this country owed their celebrity to the | 
jnformation which they received under | 
these professors. In the German and 
other universities on the Continent, diplo- | 
macy was made a branch of study; but 
no instruction whatever was afforded in| 
this important branch in any of our Eng- | 
lish universities; the consequence was that | 
the younger branches of the aristocracy 
entered life perfectly ignorant upon the 
subject, without knowing, perhaps, even | 
the nature of the Treaty of Utrecht or of 
Westphalia. Without wishing to see any 
special degrees given for proficiency in 
this study, he still thought that a certifi- 
cate given to persons who might have | 
passed with proficiency through a course of 
modern history in connexion with this sub- 
ject, would be of great service, and, at 
all events, would assist the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office in the 
selection of fit and proper persons to be 
appointed as attachés in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. HUME concurred in the suggestion 
of the hon. Member, and hoped that it 
would not be long before the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office would 
be prepared to lay down a rule that no 
attaché should be appointed who had 
not passed through a certain examina- 
tion. 

Mr. W. J. FOX thought that if the pro- 
fessors of these universities were paid by 
the nation, it was hardly right that the 
benefit of their lectures should be confined 
to the higher ranks of society, and still 
less that they should be exclusively con- 
fined to those among the higher ranks , 
who entertained particular theological opin- 
ions, 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, that 
the hon. Member for Dumfries appeared 
to have fallen into error as to the fact of 
diplomacy being taught in the German 
universities. He (Mr. C. Lewis) believed | 
that there were lectures delivered in some 
of these universities upon what was called, 
not “ diplomacy,”’ but ‘‘ diplomatics,”’ for 
the purpose of instruction in “ diplomas ”’ | 
or ancient deeds—antiquarian paleography 
in faet—and there was no doubt that in 
the course of lectures delivered there would 
be some upon the law of nations, in the 
same manner as lectures upon the same 
subject would be delivered in the English 
universities by the professors of law and | 


jurisprudence. | 
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Mr. EWART stated, that he was per- 


| fectly aware of the difference which existed 


between diplomatics and diplomacy, and 
the hon. Member was in error in supposing 
that the latter was not taught at the uni- 
versities to which he had referred. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it must 
not be forgotten, that although this grant 
was made by the public, a very heavy tax 
was imposed in return on degrees—a tax 
which was in every way unworthy of the 
state of opinion in that House with respect 
to education. It was a most unjust and 
burdensome tax, which, after all, yielded 
but an insignificant sum to the Exehequer; 
and he was satisfied that the universities 
would gladly provide the funds required for 
the payment of their professors if this tax 
was given up. With regard to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Dumfries, 
if he referred to the importance of an 
acquaintance with treaties, and a general 
knowledge of the law of nations, he agreed 
that it would be most desirable that this 
branch of study should be carefully attend- 


ed to by a particular class of students in 


the universities. He ventured to hope that 
the alterations which had recently been 
made in the course of study at Oxford, 
must necessarily lead to the study of these 
subjects. He did not believe that many 
students would direct their attention to 
them; but he had no doubt that a certain 
class of young men, to whom it was most 
important that their minds should be en- 
gaged with those subjects, would be led to 
turn their attention to them. With regard 
to the libraries at the universities, he quite 
agreed with those hon. Members who had 
spoken in thinking that the immense 
stores of learning accumulated there should 
be thrown open to the students generally, 


and he believed that nothing but the ex- 


pression of a general desire to that effect 
was’ wanting to induce the authorities to 
comply with the wish. 

Mr. LENNARD said, modern history 
and the law of nations were at present 
made distinct branches of study in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In reply to the 
observations of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, he would say that the lectures in 
that university were open to the public. 
With respect to the appointment of a pro- 
fessor of diplomacy, he did not think that 
was at present required at Cambridge, as 
there were two eminent professors there, 
whose lectures included all the instruction 
which the hon. Gentleman desired in that 
respect. 


2D2 
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Mr. SLANEY hoped the first instruc- 
tions given to students in diplomacy would 
be to speak the truth. One of the best 
ambassadors this country ever had was a 
man who had learned that lesson, and by 
his undeviating adherence to truth the 
other nations were completely deceived by 
him. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, if the withdrawing 
of the duty on degrees would meet the ex- 
penses of the professorships, he thought it 
would be most desirable to get rid of them, 
and effect thereby an arrangement that 
would be more satisfactory to all parties. 
He thought it highly objectionable that 
the votes for the different universities and 
academies should be included in the esti- 
mates, and discussed in that House every 

ear. 

Mr. EWART hoped that some arrange- 
ment would be made by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Department by 
which those agents who were in future to 
represent this country abroad would not 
exhibit so great an ignorance of the first 
principles of diplomacy as had been too 
often witnessed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, some 
such arrangement had been for some time 
in contemplation; and he hoped to be able 
to have an examination instituted for those 
who were about to enter on their first 
mission, 


Mr. C. ANSTEY said, in almost every 


foreign country they had a department of | 


public law, and he might instance particu- 
larly Russia, in which it was necessary to 
obtain some proficiency before the lowest 
diplomatic post would be conferred on any 
candidate. All the Government officials 
were in that way conversant with matters 
of which their diplomatic agents were pro- 
foundly ignorant, thanks to the education 
the younger sons of the aristocracy re- 
ceived at their universities. 

Mr. STANFORD said, he must defend 
the course of education pursued at their 
universities, for it was only necessary to 
look for a moment at the long life of dis. 
tinguished men, both at home and abroad, 
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upon those who had distinguished them. 
selves in the foreign universities, 

Mr. A. B. HOPE admitted that the Uni. 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge did 
bring forth men of great and distinguished 
talent; but he could not concur with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Reading 
in the opinion that they had any right to 
complain of any undue neglect on the part 
of the Government of this country. He 
denied that men of eminent literary attain- 
ments were deprived of due opportunity of 
advancement. He might, with great pro- 
priety, refer as an illustrious proof of this 
to one individual for whose recent calamity 
every one who heard him must feel the 
deepest regret. He, when a young man 
of 21, was at once put into high office, and 
why? Because he had become a double 
first-class man in the University of Oxford, 
It was not fair, therefore, to charge the 
Government of the country with neglecting 
men of talent who were connected with our 
universities. At the same time he must 
observe, that if the selection were made 
exclusively from seats of learning, it would 
be establishing a principle of centralisation, 
which he was happy to believe was contrary 
to the habits of the people of this country, 

Vote agreed to; as was— 

(5.) 3,9671., University of London. 

(6.) 7,4801., Universities, &c. Scotland. 

Mr. EWART said, that access was not 
afforded to the public to the libraries con- 
nected with the universities in Scotland. 
Several years ago, eleven universities had 
a right to demand copies of works from 
authors and publishers. This was con- 
sidered a great grievance, and a Bill was 
passed which reduced the number of uni- 
versity libraries which had a right to de- 
mand copies to five. In consequence of 
this the country made a compensation to 
those six universities who were no longer 
allowed to demand copies. The inhabit- 
ants of the towns in Scotland were of 
opinion that they were entitled to have 
access to those libraries, as an equivalent 
for the sum so paid. He thought there 
was reason in the claim. In France and 


who had graduated at these universities, | Italy all the university libraries were open 
to prove that they possessed attainments| to the people of the towns in which the 


of the very highest description. 
complain also of the utter neglect of the 
Government in conferring appointments 


upon men who had passed through their | 
university career with the greatest honour: | 
it was very different to the manner in which | 


the Governments abroad conferred their 
most important diplomatic appointments 


He must) 


universities were situated. 

Mr. HUME considered that when the 
public contributed money to the libraries, 
they ought to be available to the inhabit- 
ants generally. 

Mr. F. MAULE hoped the House would 
be satisfied with the assurance that the 
attention of the Government had been al- 
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ready turned to this subject with a view 
todo what would be right in the matter. 
At the same time, the House must be 
aware that the Government possessed very 
little control over the libraries of the uni- 
yersities. The library of the University 
of Edinburgh was for the exclusive use of 
the students there. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(7.) 3007. Royal Irish Academy. 
3001. Royal Hibernian Academy. 
6,5001. Royal Dublin Society. 

(10.) 4,1007. Theological Professors, 
Belfast. 

Mr. V. SMITH asked why there was 
an increase in the present year of 5001. 
in the last vote, and of 1,000/. in the vote 
now proposed ? 

Mr. HAYTER replied that the 5001. 
additional voted for the Royal Dublin So- 


(8. 
(9 


ciety was for the purpose of completing | 
the conservatories in the botanic garden | 
belonging to it, and for fitting heating ap- 


The additional 1,0002. | 


paratus in them. 
for the Belfast institution was occasioned 
by the retiring allowances made to five 


professors, and to gratuities to three | 
Of course the latter charge would , 
The reason | 


others. 
not appear in future years. 
of this charge was because the Parliamen- 


tary grant to the professors of the Belfast | 
institution ceased on the opening of Queen’s | 


College in that place. 

Mr. HUME wished to know.why these 
five professors were not appointed to 
Queen’s College ? 

Sia W. SOMERVILLE said, that all 
the former professors that could be ap- 
pointed to Queen’s College, had been 
named. It was thought only just that 
some retiring allowance should be made to 
the remainder. 

Vote agreed to. 

(1l.) 38,5697. British Museum New 
Buildings. 

Mr. WYLD hoped that some improve- 
ments would be made in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, for every one who 
had recently visited it must be aware that 
the accommodation in it was far too small. 
In addition, any one who visited that apart- 
ment at this time of the year, would find it 
impossible to pursue any studies in a satis- 
factory manner in it. He would not then 
g0 into the question of the catalogue; but 
he wished to know whether any sum was 
to be devoted to the arranging and cata- 
loguing modern books, for they had been al- 


lowed to accumulate to an enormous ex- 
cess, 
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The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER expressed a wish that the discus- 
sion on this subject should be postponed 
until the regular vote for the British 
Museum came before the House. The 
present vote only referred to the new 
building. 

Mr. WYLD considered that he was per- 
fectly right in bringing this subject for- 


| ward on the present occasion, as what he 


) 
| 


had stated showed a want of room in the 
building. That was also the excuse made 
for the modern books in the Museum not 
having been registered and catalogued. 
Those who visited the reading-room could 
not get any book which had been published 
within the last three years. If any of the 
attendants were asked why such books 
could not be procured, the reply was, that 
there was no room in the establishment for 
placing them in a situation to suit the 
public convenience. He wished to know 
whether it was intended to appropriate any 
portion of the new wings to the reception 
of new works ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be much more con- 
venient if the hon. Gentleman would allow 
the invariable practice to be pursued in 
regard to this vote. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth, whose absence 
he most deeply regretted, but who, he 
hoped, would be able in a few days to be 
again present with them, was in the habit 
of annually bringing forward this vote, and 
of entering into a systematic and detailed 
explanation of all that related to the man- 
agement of the British Museum. There 
being no hon. Member present who was 
connected with the British Museum — 
[Here the right hon. Gentleman had his 
attention directed to the presence of Sir 
R. Inglis.} He did not observe his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford; but still he thought a fitter occa- 
sion would occur for this discussion, when 
he trusted, after a few days, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
would be able to make his usual statement 
to the House. 

Mr. WYLD considered that the discus- 
sion was properly raised on this vote, for 
one of the items in it was for building a 
new room at the north-east angle of the 
Museum, with a staircase up to the printed 
book department for the reception and re- 
gistration of books. 

Sir D. DUNDAS thought that he could 
give a satisfactory explanation. Instead 


- the books being registered in the secre- 
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tary’s office, as was formerly the case, that 
duty was transferred to the printed books 
department, and some delay was occa- 
sioned in the first instance. That duty 
was to be performed under the superinten- 
dence of M. Panizzi; and it was certainly 
much better that the register should be 
placed under his control, than any other 
officer of the Museum. With regard to 
the reading-room, certain arrangements 
are in the course of being made since the 
report of the commissioners, with the view 
of giving the public more accommodation 
in that place than they have hitherto en- 
joyed. It had been clearly shown, in the 
evidence given before the commissioners, 
that in no reading-room connected with 
any public library in the world was there 
so much accommodation afforded, and 
where so many books were allowed to a 
reader at one time, as was the case in the 
reading-room of the British Museum. In- 
deed, there was no place in which so many 
advantages were given to the common 
reader. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS felt, after the able 
explanation just given, that it was unne- 
cessary for him to say more than a few 
words. When Her Majesty’s Government 
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a few years ago proposed to grant 10,0001. 


a year to supply the hiatus which existed 
in the department of printed books in the 
British Museum, it was not considered that 
there would be such an accumulation as 
would require additional buildings. The 
trustees had represented this to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he trusted that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not turn a deaf ear to 
the application, and that a grant would be 
made for this purpose, as well as for afford- 
ing better accommodation in the reading- 
room. At present there was accommoda- 
tion for only 250 persons in the reading- 
room. 

Sm H. VERNEY had often applied in 
the reading-room of the Museum for very 
common books without success. He would 
strongly urge upon the Committee the 
propriety of insisting that a new common 
finding catalogue should be at once pre- 
pared. 

Mr. HUME said, that although there 
might be more accommodation in the Brit- 
ish Museum than there was in foreign 
publie libraries, still there was not one- 
half of what the public had a right to ex- 
pect. He perfectly agreed with the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Baronet who spoke last 
as to the preparation of a catalogue. It 
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was well known that M. Panizzi had been 
proceeding for years with a catalogue, 
which, at the rate it had hitherto advanced, 
might possibly be finished about the year 
1895. He wished to know whether any 
determination had been come to as to 
printing the Appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners ? There was much anxiety 
on this point, and the cost of printing it 
would be comparatively little, as the chief 
expense had already been incurred by set- 
ting the types. 

Lorp SEYMOUR believed about 100 
copies of the Appendix to the Report had 
been printed, and any hon. Member wish- 
ing to have a copy could obtain it by mak- 
ing application. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, that the task of 
forming an adequate catalogue of such a 
library as that in the British Museum, was 
of a much more serious nature than hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to think. The task 
was one of the greatest difficulty, and re- 
quired the most unwearied attention. No 
man could have exerted himself with more 
unremitting labour in proceeding with the 
catalogue than his estimable friend, Mr. 
Panizzi; and the British public were deeply 
indebted to that gentleman for the manner 
in which he had conducted the department 
under his superintendence. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, the trustees 
of the Museum were most anxious to have 
the best catalogue of the Museum library 
that they could have within a given pe- 
riod. 

Sir D. DUNDAS said, that Mr. Panizzi 
was a man of the very highest attainments, 
and no man could discharge the duties of 
his office more effectively than that gentle- 
man did. He thought it right to say thus 
much, as the name of that gentleman had 
been most improperly used on other occa- 
sions as to things in the Museum with 
which he had nothing to do. He (Sir D. 
Dundas) admitted they might have a new- 
finding catalogue, similar to that of Sir H. 
Ellis, in a comparatively short time; but 
the object was to obtain as complete a pub- 
lication as possible. They wished to have 
the work well done, so that it would live in 
all ages; and when they looked to the ex- 
tent of the library of the British Museum, 
no reasonable man could expect that it 
could be completed in a short time. 

Sir H. VERNEY thought the sugges- 
tion which he had made was of so great 
importance that he wished to elicit from 
the House some expression of opinion that 
steps should be taken as soon as possible 
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for the formation of a common finding ca- 
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talogue. 

Mr. WYLD believed Mr. Panizzi to be 
a clever man, but still there was great 
ground of complaint with respect to the 
printed book department. There were at 
present 40,000 books which had been pub- 
lished within the last three years in the 
Museum, which were not catalogued, and 
therefore were not accessible to the public. 
The difficulty of forming a common cata- 
logue was greatly exaggerated. Every 
mercantile man knew that at Lloyd’s it 
often happened that five hundred ships 
arrived in one day, and three clerks regu- 
larly registered them. He believed, if five 
additional clerks, with salaries of from 7OJ. 
to 801. a year, were engaged for the pur- 
pose at the Museum, that the task would 
be readily and effectively executed. Those 
five clerks would catalogue 250 a day, 
which would give 1,500 a week, 6,000 
a month, and 72,000 a year. 

Mr. EWART wished to know whether 
any steps had been taken with the view of 
opening the library of the Museum in the 
evening? There were large classes who 
— only attend at that period of the 

ay. 

Sin D. DUNDAS said, the matter was 
under consideration. It must be obvious, 
however, that some risk of accidents from 
fire would be incurred. 

Mr. EWART said, that M. Guizot, in 
his evidence before the British Museum 
Commissioners, stated that the libraries 
at Paris of St. Genevieve—those at 
Amiens, and Rouen, were open in the 
evenings. The system of lighting build- 
ings in England was more advanced than 
that on the Continent, and he conceived 
the Museum library could be opened after 
dark without incurring the least risk. 

Lorn SEYMOUR vindicated the con- 
duct of the trustees in imposing salutary 
restrictions on the privileges of admission. 
There was no respectable person who could 
not get in. The Library at St. Genevieve, 
to which allusion had been made by the 
hon. Member for Dumfries as a model in- 
stitution, was the scene of the most scan- 
dalous excesses, because no such restric- 
tions were imposed as were adopted in the 
British Museum, and the mob had access 
at all hours, 

Mr. EWART explained. He had not 
held up the library in question as a model 
institution. He had merely instanced it 
4s an institution which was lighted at night 
without injury to the books. 
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Mr. STANFORD complained of the re- 
strictions existing upon the admission of 
persons to the library ofthe Museum. He 
himself had once applied as a Master of 
Arts of Cambridge University and a mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn for a ticket of admis- 
sion, and in reply was refused the ticket, 
but referred to a list of persons with which 
he was furnished. That was one instance, 
and doubtless there were hundreds of other 
similar ones. Unless the reading-room 
were too small to contain the applicants, 
such restrictions were impolitic, and un- 
worthy the liberal character of the institu- 
tion. 

Vote agreed to. 

(12.) 3,0500. British Museum Purchases. 

Mr. ILUME hoped that Government 
would make no purchases until all the other 
purchases were properly arranged. He 
did not object to Layard’s collection; but 
various collections were not yet classed and 
properly arranged. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that the Go- 
vernment of France had prepared an expe- 
dition the moment the discoveries had 
been made in Mesopotamia. We had suf- 
fered the great discoveries of Layard to 
remain on the strand at Bussorah till they 
sunk in the mud, and after all they were 
to be removed by freighting a small mer- 
chantman. The example of France might 
usefully be adopted by the Government. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the collection of coins and 
other antiquities which had been recently 
purchased, had been offered at a price so 
exceedingly reasonable that the Govern- 
ment had thought it right to procure them 
at once, lest so favourable an opportunity 
might not again occur. The coins were 
in the most beautiful order, and were the 
most curious collection in the empire. 

Vote agreed to. 

(13.) 1,5001., National Gallery. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that during his 
visits to the National Gallery lately, he 
had observed that the rooms were not un- 
frequently crowded by idle persons, who 
brought children there with them, cracked 
nuts, and wore jackets which smelt of 
smoke and dirt. These persons stretched 
themselves luxuriously on the benches, 
and seemed to have gone in there merely 
for the purpose of sheltering themselves 
from the excessive heat of the sun. Now, 
he did not wish to make a grievance of this; 
he was always delighted to see the humbler 
classes in such places; but he certainly did 
think that an evil resulted from the indis- 
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criminate and unrestricted admission at all 
seasons of such persons as those to whom 
he had alluded. Ladies and gentlemen, 
and persons who were capable of appre- 
ciating the valuable and interesting pic- 
tures, were excluded in consequence of the 
continual presence of such individuals. He 
would not propose that the gallery should 
be less frequently open in the week than it 
was at present. He would still have it 
open four days in the week; but he cer- 
tainly thought that it would be very judi- 
cious to make arrangements that upon one 
day, and upon one day only, there should 
be a charge of 6d. for admission, in order 
to afford ladies an opportunity for visiting 
the gallery. 

Vote agreed to. 

(14.) 19,0002., Geological Survey and 
Museum of Practical Geology. 

(15.) 2,6961., Scientific Works and Ex- 
periments. 

10,0007. was then proposed towards de- 
fraying the expense of erecting on the 
Earthen Mound, in the city of Edinburgh, 
buildings for a national gallery and other 
purposes connected therewith, and with 
the promotion of fine arts in Scotland. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he had been in 
Edinburgh on several occasions, and he 
doubted, from the appearance of the city, 
whether it was at all necessary that the 
public funds should be voted for this pur- 
pose. Manchester, Leeds, and Birming- 
ham, might make far greater claims for a 
vote of this nature. There was no city in 
which there were so many public monu- 
ments in every street; there were statues 
of warriors and poets. If the people con- 
sidered objects of this nature so necessary, 
they could subscribe for them. Something 
might be said for the public buildings in 
this metropolis, which were the property of 
the whole kingdom, and to which the whole 
kingdom had direct access, but he took the 
present to be a proposition to vote 25,0001. 
to individual societies. , 

Mr. V. SMITH considered that the vote 
had been produced in a very loose manner. 
10,0001. was proposed to be voted in the 
present Session, leaving 15,000]. to be 
provided in future years, and it was not 
stated what proportion was to be contri- 
buted by Edinburgh. 

Mr. HUME understood this to be a 
building for a national gallery for the pub- 
lic exhibition of works in the fine arts, and 
also a school for the fine arts, which was 
now inadequately provided for. He had 
not seen the plans, but he understood they 
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were not more than were sufficient for the 
metropolis. There was a rising school of 
the fine arts in Edinburgh, and the artists 
had shown considerable talent. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE was afraid that the 
vision of the hon. Member for Montrose 
was somewhat hazy when he looked back 
on the other side of the Tweed. After 
what had been said by the right hon. Mem. 
ber for Northampton, this was a vote which 
came so completely by surprise, that he 
had expected that the hon. Member for 
Montrose would have moved that it should 
be negatived, and he should have given 
him his support. He thought at least that 
they ought to have the vote postponed 
until they had the correspondence, and 
therefore he moved that the vote be post- 
poned. 

Sm W. G. CRAIG said, that the 
school in Scotland had produced Wilkie 
and other artists. The whole expense 
would be 40,0000. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not think the expla- 
nation was at all satisfactory, because 
25,0001. was to be given out of the 
public funds. There were exhibitions in 
Manchester, but he was not aware that in 
any case they had come to Parliament for 
a vote. There could be no justice in giv- 
ing to the city of Edinburgh a sum of 
25,0007. for an object in which the rest 
of the country had no interest. The House 
was voting entirely in the dark; the note 
appended to the vote gave no information 
whatever. This money might be applied 
to half a dozen objects over which the 
House had no control whatever. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER thought it fair that some distine- 
tion should be made in favour of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, in preference to 
other towns. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP thought that in 
dealing with the public money they should 
be just before being generous. 

Mr. COWAN considered that the Scotch 
artists were, in every way, worthy of con- 
sideration and patronage, and he therefore 
hoped the vote would be passed. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE should protest 
against the vote, unless the plan and cor- 
respondence were laid on the table, other- 
wise he should divide the House. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would withdraw the vote 
at present. 

Vote withdrawn. 

(16.) 4,0497. Bermudas. 

Vote agreed to. 
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Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. | the public attention; and it was important 
to observe, that whenever they had been 
submitted to public investigation, they had 
both of them met with almost universal 
reprobation. He thought it had been most 
satisfactorily proved that there was only 
one practical mode by which the national 
HOUSE OF LORDS, want in regard to education could be met, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1850. and that was by admitting the religious 
principle in education, relying on the re- 
Mivvres.] Pustic Brits.—1* Upton eum Chal- | ligious bodies into which the country was 
vey Marriages Validity. divided. The nation did not profess to 
2* Law of Copyright of Design Amendment. give education itself, but to perform the 
: . work of education with the aid of pecu- 
EDUCATION. niary assistance from the State, through 
The Eart of HARROWBY rose to! the great religious bodies. It contributed 
move the appointment si a a a a 0 ser and 2 - 
mittee to inquire into the operation and | say, that in his judgmen 1s was the only 
effect of the system under which the annual | principle that could be successfully carried 
grant of public money for the purposes of | out. He believed that the country gene- 
Education is administered. The noble rally had arrived at this conclusion, and 
Earl was understood to say, that in bring- | also that to attempt to separate education 
ing oye pa span - should refer worn usagi ee = — ee 
only to the leading points in connexion | possible; that education—the training o 
with the subject, avoiding going into detail; | the man—was inseparable from religion, 
but he hoped, by the statements which | and that therefore the two could never be 
he would be enabled to submit to their | disjoined. The mind of the country was 
Lordships, to induce them to grant the | made up on this point, and therefore there 
Committee the appointment of which he | need be no further question on the subject : 
had now to move. The great question of | indeed, the reception that a proposal to 
Education had, at various times, received | establish a system of merely secular edu- 
the attention of that and the other House cation lately met with in another place, 
of Parliament for some years past; and the | made it perfectly clear that public opinion 
_ ae ry — —s — regard | = rege s A adverse ‘7 = system 7 
to education had been proved by a series | education that was not based upon reli- 
of inquiries to be such as required every gion. The other alternative of endeavour- 
contribution from public and private sources Ing to obtain something that would be dis- 
that could possibly be obtained. When | tasteful to nobody, while it would be useful 
this discovery was first made, numerous in some degree to all, was an experiment 
suggestions were thrown out as to the best | equally futile with the first. It was per- 
mode of meeting and providing for the fectly evident that if they wished educa- 
necessity. There were persons, in the tion to have any effect on the mind, it must 
first instance, who, seeing the difficulties be in the hands of men deeply convinced 
which stood in the way of establishing a of the truth of what they were called upon 
system of religious education under the to teach; and if they attempted to put it 
auspices of the State, such as would meet into the hands of those who were constantly 
the particular circumstances of the coun- afraid lest they should overstep the limits 
try, divided as it was into so many reli- | prescribed for them—who were ever anx- 
gious persuasions, were inclined to throw ious lest they should inculcate that which 
aside altogether the element of religion as | was not permitted—they would, perhaps, 
an essential ingredient of State education, | have men of much discretion, but they could 
and advocated either an education purely | excite very little zeal in the great business 
secular, leaving it entirely to the ministers of educating the young, and without zeal no 
of the religious bodies to which the parents | mode of education could be successful. It 
of the children belonged to supply religious | was clear, therefore, that the system of 
Instruction, or to contrive some great neu- | educating the country through the different 
tral formula of religious teaching which | religious bodies was the only one that the 
might be useful to all, and offensive to none. | people of this country were prepared to 
hese proposals, and the attempts to carry | accept; but it was at the same time manifest 
them out, had, from time to time, engrossed ‘that the part which the State took in this 
\ 


House resumed. 
House adjourned at half-after Twelve 
o'clock. 
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important matter should not be partially | 


or unfairly discharged: that the State | 
should carry out the principle fairly and | 
fully, that it should trust implicitly in those 
whom it professed to aid, allowing each 
community to apply the principle without 
fetter, scruple, or limit, and giving full 
scope to the development of the religious 
energies of those who were embarked in 
the great work of education. And he 
now came to a point which of late had at- | 
tracted an unusual degree of public atten- | 
tion. A few years ago, when the Govern- | 
ment had evinced a desire to take a part 
in promoting the education of the people, 
&@ communication was opened with the Na- 
tional Society, with the view, if possible, 
of coming to some arrangement connected 
with the management of the Church of 
England schools. The National Society , 
and the late Primate were exceedingly de- 
sirous to come to a good understanding 
with the Government, and to adopt some 
common ground on which both parties 
could meet. He would not enter into the 
details of the correspondence which took 
place; but the result was, that the National 
Society found it impossible to go on with | 
the management clauses which the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education in- 
sisted upon. The principles laid down by 
the Government he complained of as a 
complete departure from the system of en- | 
couraging the religious bodies to promote 
the education of the people: it became 
gradually converted into a system of com- | 
pulsion which was inimical to the principle 
proposed to be carried out, and was an en- | 
tire departure from that offer of encourage- 
ment to religious bodies which was under- | 
stood to be the basis of the arrangement. 
The Government insisted that Committees 
of Management should be thrust upon the 
Church of England schools, without the | 
consent of the parties who had the manage- 
ment, and refused to assist in the building 
of those schools where the clergy insisted 
on retaining the sole management. Of 
course there were possible cases of bad 
constitutions in the case of schools, which 
no one would expect the Government to 
carry out; but the existence of such cases 
could not operate as a reason for re- 
quiring those checks and restrictions which 
the Government wished so stringently to 
enforce. He thought that in the matter 
of education they should look leniently 
even on the crotchets of those who liberally 
contributed their money for its advance- 
ment. The Government having adopted | 
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the principle of working through the zeal 
of other parties in order to educate the 
people, it was highly objectionable to 
adopt a course which tended to limit the 
exercise of that zeal. The policy of the 
Government had, in this respect, caused 
much dissatisfaction; and he should like, 
therefore, to give the parties who com. 
plained an opportunity of coming forward 
to state what they wished to be done. He 
was anxious that persons of great experi- 
ence and knowledge should be allowed to 
appear and state the nature of their com. 


plaints, not in the arena of that House, 
| but where their communications could re. 


ceive more careful and minute considera- 
tion — before a Committee appointed to 
inquire into the whole system now in ope. 
ration. There’ was another point which 
he thought could be strongly urged in fa- 
vour of inquiry. They were professedly 
pursuing the present system as an experi- 
ment, and, as the reports of the inspectors 
year by year showed, they were introdue- 
ing frequent changes. They had inspec- 
tors abandoning some opinions which they 
had originally expressed, and of this he 
was certainly far from complaining. But 
was it not of the greatest importance that 
they should have an opportunity of exa- 
mining those inspectors, in order that they 
might have before them the result of their 
experience, and learn what their views 
were as to the best mode of carrying out 
the scheme on which they had entered? 
It must be remembered that the inspection 


| was not confined to the schools of the Na- 


tional Society and of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, but extended to the 
Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, and other 
schools receiving assistance from the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Privy Council. 
This power of inspection was a very deli- 
cate one; it was an irresponsible power; 
and it was no wonder, therefore, that, with 
the best intentions on the part of the in- 
spectors, it had excited some jealousy, 
and given some offence. A Committee 
could not fail to obtain some useful facts 
relative to the present system of inspec- 
tion, and whether it was so managed as 
really to be working out the object in view. 
Parliament ought also to know what kind 
of education it was voting money to pro- 
mote. Now, what was the sort of instrue- 
tion they were providing, and what were 
the qualifications of the schoolmasters to 
whom were to be intrusted the teaching of 


the children of the labouring classes ? The 


inspectors told them every year the com- 
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plaint was, that the time was more and | by quadrumanous animals? ” 
more limited during which the children at- | these young women were required to give 
tended school—that they were more fre- | an account of the chief writers in the 
quently kept from school when they could Anglo-Saxon language, and also to give 
be made useful at home—and that they left | some account of the chief literary produc- 
school earlier. The greater part of the tions in that language. Then they were 
pupils were, indeed, children of the la- asked to say in what respect the English 
bouring classes, who went early to labour, language differed from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and who had therefore very little time in| and to describe the changes which had 
which to acquire all the elements of primary | taken place in it from the time of the 
scholarship they were ever likely to obtain. | battle of Hastings up to the reign of 
Now, let their Lordships examine the qua- | Elizabeth. Now, what a series of books 
lifications required from the schoolmaster, | must not these young women read be- 
and the result. One inspector stated that ' fore they could be entitled to express 
within his district there were seven young opinions upon these subjects? He be- 
schoolmasters who had either already en- lieved that what they would obtain by 
tered, or were about to enter, into holy such questions would be a little superficial 


orders, and he regretted the loss which | 
their schools were likely to sustain thereby. | 
Now, was it not a proof that they were | 
raising the standard of their qualifications 
too high when this was taking place? , 
The fact was, they were attempting to 
give the children in these schools too am- | 
bitious an education, and the result was 
showing itself in the objections of the 
middle classes. The country farmers and 


the country tradesmen were, in many 
places, doing all they could to obstruct | 


these schools, and one reason was because 
they saw that the education of the children 
of the labouring classes was to be carried ' 
to a greater extent than they were able to 
procure for their own children. The chil- | 
dren of the labouring classes were gradu- 
ally supplanting the children of the small 
farmers and tradesmen in_ situations 
hitherto reserved for the latter—such as 
apprenticeships to grocers, and the like ; 
and these middle classes complained that 
their children were being displaced by 
those who were getting, at the expense of 
the State, a better education than they 
could procure for their own children, 
Now, their Lordships ought to have an 
opportunity of investigating these com-_ 


gabble, and that they would leave the 
mind not only uninformed upon these 
points, but worse than ignorant. He did 
not know what answers were given to 
these queries, but there were some curious 
replies to questions upon chronological 
events given by some of the pupil-teachers 
in another part of the volume. The re- 
sult of so wide an examination would be 
that the schoolmasters, instead of having 
a thorough acquaintance with three, four, 
or five subjects of learning, would have 
their knowledge beaten out very thin in- 
deed, over a wide surface of fifteen or 
sixteen topics. They would try to whip 
up their memories so as to enable them to 
pass these examinations. The schoolmas- 
ters would get up a smattering of French, 
of German, and of Greek; and the Privy 
Council would be, in fact, giving a super- 
ficial character to their training instead of 
thoroughly grounding them in those sub- 
jects which they ought most especially to 
know. He should like to hear from the 
inspectors and from the parochial clergy- 
men whether the present mode of exam- 
ination of schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses was desirable, because it appeared 
to him that the inspectors themselves were 


plaints, and seeing whether they were well shrinking from their work, and were be- 
founded or not. With regard to the fe-' ginning to see that, instead of giving out 
male schools, these objections of the unfit-'so many things to be learned during the 
ness of the education given, more especially | two or three years in which the school- 
applied. These young women were asked, | masters and schoolmistresses were in train- 
in one of the examination papers, to say ing, it would be better to limit the exam- 
how much rain fell in Europe at different ‘ination to a few points which they might 
seasons. They were requested to “ de- 'insist upon the teachers thoroughly mas- 
scribe the difference between endogenous! tering. But, as long as they offered 
and exogenous plants, both in appearance | prizes and pecuniary rewards for these 
and internal structure.” He wondered | accomplishments, the managers of train- 
what reply some of their Lordships would | ing schools would try to obtain them. He 
make to these questions. In another ques- had no objection to the possession of these 
tion they were asked, ‘* What do you mean accomplishments by schoolmasters; but let 
| 
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them be obtained by the love of learning, 
and not by stimulating men to learn Latin 
and Greek when they had to teach a set 
of children who were for so short a time 
at school. He believed that the inspectors 
had been of essential service in the sugges- 
tions they had been able to make. They 
were men of great weight, and of the 
highest character, and they would render 
a service in going about the country and 
visiting the schools, even if they confined 
themselves to pointing out the mistakes 
that were made. They were, too, not 
only men of the highest character, but 
also of the best intentions, and they were 
desirous of advancing the best interests of 
the country; but the power they exercised 
was one which, being of an irresponsible 
character, must necessarily give rise to 
objections to its exercise. He thought, 
too, there was a tendency on their part in 
dealing with individual masters to commu- 
nicate with them in a manner which en- 
couraged the notion that the masters were 
the servants of the State, rather than of 
the local committees who supported their 
schools. Now, he did not want to estab- 
lish schoolmasters as the servants of the 
State, because if they created the feeling 
on their part that they stood in that posi- 
tion, they would be in danger of losing 
that humility which was so desirable in 
them. The tendency of the system of 
inspection was to centralise everything 
connected with the education of the coun- 
try, and to destroy everything like local 
influence and control. The results which 
such a system had produced on the Con- 
tinent, as proved by the events of the last 
two years, ought to be a warning to the 
Government and to their Lordships, how 
they permitted a similar system to take 
root in England. He warned them to 
beware lest they turned out year by year 
from the chrysalis state hundreds of full- 
blown schoolmasters with wits sharpened, 
knowledge extended, and character per- 
haps not improved from the discipline they 
were subjected to, to become, probably, 
preachers of discontent throughout the 
country. He did not ask for a Committee 
with a hostile view, but merely for the 
purpose of inquiry, in order that amend- 
ment might be made if amendment was 
required ; that if what he had stated was 
exaggerated it might be reduced to its 
proper amount; if anything that was 
false, that it might be rectified and cor- 
rected. The noble Earl then complained 
of the system pursued by the Committee 
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of Council with repect to the education of 
children in workhouses and gaols. He 
was inclined to disapprove of the system 
by which young men were subjected toa 
seven years’ training as schoolmasters, on 
the ground that sufficiently qualified per. 
sons might easily be obtained. He meant 
not to raise opposition to the proceedings 
of the Government at every step, but he 
thought it necessary that this matter 
should be inquired into, and he therefore 
asked for a Committee. Should the ip. 
quiry not be completed this Session, it 
would be desirable that the publication of 
the evidence should be suspended till the 
investigation was complete. It was most 
essential, in the work of education, to have 
the good will of the clergy; their pecu- 
piary means were of little consequence 
compared with their personal labour and 
superintendence ; and yet he knew cases 
of curates on 601. or 70/. @ year contri- 
buting to the funds of the schools, while 
rich squires and country gentlemen gave 
nothing. They might depend on it that 
if they engaged the sympathy and good- 
will of the Church, they might make a 
substantial movement in favour of educa- 
tion; but without it they could do nothing. 
He hoped their Lordships would grant the 
Committee, for no one could deny that the 
present state of things was one which 
ought to be investigated; and in that hope 
he would conclude by moving the resolu- 
tion. 

The Motion having been seconded, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said 
he was conscious, from the nature of the 
subject, and from the great many points 
of difficulty which it embraced, of the 
impossibility of treating it otherwise than 
in a somewhat desultory manner. His 
noble Friend had brought the subject 
forward in a tone highly commendable, 
suitable to the nature of the occasion, and 
one of which he, of all men, had the least 
reason to complain. The noble Earl had 
estimated, and not estimated too highly, 
all the difficulties attendant on this im- 
portant subject. Without having occupied 
the situation which he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) filled, it was hardly possible to 
know all the difficulties arising from the 
subject. He must disclaim the authority 
which had been attributed to him by the 
noble Earl; for he shared that authority 
with others, whose assistance he h 
sought, and should always continue to 
seek, on all occasions of pressing 1mpor- 
tance. While he disclaimed altogether 
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being an autocrat in the administration 
of the system, and in the management 
and control of the schools, he must, at 
the same time, observe, that unless there 
was some one, however unwilling—and 
he confessed himself to be the most un- 
willing person in the world—to exercise 
a large control and authority from week 
to week and from day to day, the whole 
machinery of inspection and administra- 
tion would be at once suspended and put 
an end to. That system had largely 

wn; it was not from the wish of the 
Government to extend it, but because the 
utility of the system had been so felt 
that the visits of the inspectors had been 
called for by those having the management 
of schools. To the honour of the in- 
spectors, some of whom he had recom- 
mended, after most careful inquiry, he 
would state that, up to this moment, 
there had been hardly a single complaint 
as to their conduct. One or two, indeed, 
there had been, but they were of a very 
trifling nature and easily explained ; in the 
main, they had had the good fortune to 
find favour in the eyes of those with whom 
they had been in communication, and he 
could produce letters without end from 
clergymen with whom he had no acquaint- 
ance, thanking him for the share which 
they supposed he had had in the appoint- 
ment of particular inspectors to whom they 
stated themselves to be deeply indebted. 
The noble Earl had alluded to a supposed 
disposition on the part of inspectors to push 
their examination to a degree higher than 
the nature of the subject, or the situation 
and character of the class, warranted. 
Without denying that this was a matter 
which required attention, he would observe 
that there was much more to be said for 
these high examinations than the noble 
Earl perhaps was aware of—more than he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) was aware of, 
until he came to sift the cases in which 
complaints were made. Inspectors who 
were men of education, and acquirements, 
and reputation, would naturally be dis- 
posed to raise the standard higher than the 
case might easily admit ; but upon minute 
inquiry he had received this explanation, 
which he believed was generally applicable, 
that although they felt it to be their duty 
to take the books they found in use in the 
schools, and to ask the hardest questions 
out of those books, as an intellectual exer- 
cise, it did not at all follow that the report 
upon the merits of the individuals examined 
was founded was founded upon the answers 





to those questions. This formed only one 
element of the inquiry by the inspectors ; 
and if there was anything he had been 
most anxiously desirous of impressing upon 
them in his communications with them, it 
had been, that, whatever might be the 
amount of intellectual qualifications which 
they thought it their duty to seek for in 
the pupils and the children, it was not in 
reference to those intellectual qualifications 
taken alone that they were to establish 
their standard of merit. They had been 
instructed again and again, that general 
good moral and religious conduct, as col- 
lected from the representations of the 
masters and clergyman, and more particu- 
larly the clergyman in all questions of re- 
ligious conduct, was to be made one great 
element in their report, as entitling appli- 
cants to pecuniary rewards, and as the 
foundation of representations of fitness for 
being intrusted with the charge of schools. 
To enable the Committee of Council to 
take care that due weight was allotted to 
moral conduct and religious character, 
there was in the certificates of merit 
brought before them in the reports trans- 
mitted by the local committees, a column 
specially assigned to these as distinguished 
from any other qualifications. To take a 
particular case: a clergyman of Lanca- 
shire, who had participated in the public 
bounty largely, had made complaints of 
the examination ; he complained of the 
questions put by the inspector—a gentle- 
man appointed by the late Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, who in his selection of that gentle- 
man—Mr. Cook—did a great service to 
the cause of education. Mr. Cook’s expla- 
nation was this, that though the questions he 
put were rather hard, he found them in the 
books in use in the school in which the ex- 
amination took place, and which he naturally 
took as standards of intellectual qualifica- 
tion, but that the persons who failed to 
answer those hard questions, had also 
shown their utter incapacity to meet 
ordinary and common questions. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) could not quite 
go the lengths to which the noble Earl 
went with regard to these difficult ques- 
tions. No doubt it would be a gross and 
impracticable absurdity to endeavour to 
raise the whole mass of the people of this 
country at once to a very high standard of 
intellectual acquirement, and to make the 
sons of cottagers, and labourers, or small 
farmers mathematicians, naturalists, and 
historians ; but he could not go the length 
of saying that no test of this sort should be 
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applied, or no opportunity afforded for do- | it was not the intention of Parliament in 
veloping genius like that of Faraday ; for | granting the vote for education to vest the 
instance, where it was found in a plough- | entire control of all matters, temporal as 
boy. It was surely the duty of an in-j| well as spiritual, in any case assisted by 
spector, where he saw anything like|the public money, in the hands of the 
genius, to develop it. Some of the in- | clergymen, as opposed to the lay members 
spectors agreed with him (the Marquess of | of his own Church. It had been required 
Lansdowne), that in some instances the|in some instances that in all matters— 
course to which he had been alluding had | temporal, not merely religious—where the 
been carried rather too far ; and it was his | lay subscribers, being communicants of the 
desire to frame such a scheme of examina-| Church of England, differed from the 
tion, especially of schoolmistresses as should | clergyman, the clergyman’s opinion should 
not be liable to the objection, and should in- | be considered that of the majority when 
clude an inquiry into what might be called , he was in a minority of one, if sanctioned 
their household qualifications. He had select- by the bishop. The Council did not con- 
ed the same Mr. Cook for preparing such a sider this to be within the scope of the 
scheme, for there was no one more capable | grant. If any such special authority was 
of bringing it into a definite and practicable | given to the clergyman in the Chureh of 
form. Now, with regard to the jealousies, England in temporal matters, it must be 
which the noble Earl said this system of equally allowed to the Catholic priest, and 
education had generated, perhaps the noble to the Dissenting minister. But the in. 
Earl might be disposed somewhat to over- | tention was not to place this grant in the 
rate the extent of the objections felt to it; hands of the ministers of religion. It was 
and he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) might intended, undoubtedly, to secure their co- 
be disposed to overrate the approbation it | operation in the most important of all con- 
had received. He had had from clergy- | cerns, namely, spiritual concerns; and that 
men in all parts of the country testimony co-operation had been carefully provided 
of the benefit they had derived from it; for in every act of the Committee. The 
and since—he would not say the disunion, noble Earl had adverted to the jealousy 
but the interruption of the harmony which , which had arisen, and had alluded to the 
he had hoped might exist between the Na- Wesleyans—a body acknowledged to be 
tional Society and the Council, and since distinguished by great zeal, and much at- 
all communication had ceased—which was tached to their religious opinions; and in 
not many months ago—the Council had | the first instance they expressed great jea- 
had a hundred applications for assistance | lousy, which it was in the very nature of 
from clergymen, who were willing to take a Dissenting body to entertain, of the in- 
the ‘‘ management clauses.’’ Those clauses terference of the State in their schools by 
had their origin in the proceedings and inspection or otherwise. But after com- 
transactions of the National Society; with munications with them, and explanations 
one exception, if they had been altered, it of the nature of the inspection—that the 
was to meet in a conciliatory spirit objec- | inspector would be (if he could not always 
tions that had been made. But undoubt-| be one of their own creed) a member of 
edly there was a clause which was meant some Dissenting communion, and one who 
to apply to the case of there being no per-! should not inspire them with any want of 
son but the clergyman, or hardly any, ca- | confidence, and that he was not to inter- 
pable of attending to the business of the fere with their religions teaching—the re- 
school, and in that case he was the sole! sult was, that that body were now perfectly 
judge, not only with regard to temporal, contented, and receiving assistance from 
but spiritual matters; but it was required the Privy Council without the slightest 
that a case should be made out to justify apprehension that they were interfered 
that exception, and that was the gravamen | with, or likely to be interfered with. There 
of the complaint. The whole of the ‘‘ Mi- had been a notion that the Church of Eng- 
nutes” implied a contradiction of the sup- land was placed at some disadvantage with 
position that the clergyman was not to be respect to the conditions on which the 
—as he ought to be—supreme in all reli-| grants were made. But there was a per- 
gious matters in all cases; he and his cu- fect uniformity in the application of their 
rate were necessarily, by the arrangements , rules by the Council to the Church of Eng- 
of the Council, members of the committee, |land and to other communions. As far 
instrusted with all control in religious mat- | as it was possible, the form of application 
ters; but the Council did apprehend that ‘om of grant was in the same words in 
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their case as in that of the Dissenters, and 
the difference was only in certain words 
relating to the form of church government, 
for where a sect had no bishop or no elder, 
that word could not, of course, be used. 
The principles which the Privy Council 
had adopted had been singularly favour- 
able to the Church of England. Two 
principles had been contended for in the 
administration of the funds: the one that 
the distribution should be according to 

pulation; the other that it should be re- 
gulated by the contribution of the parties 
requiring assistance. The Committee of 
Privy Council had adopted the latter prin- 
ciple, which he thought the noble Earl 
must admit was singularly advantageous 
to the Church of England. He held in 
his hand a paper stating the proportions 
in which the grants had been distributed. 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) did not 
know what proportion of the population 
night be taken to be Dissenters, but he 
supposed about one-third. [The Bishop 


of OXFORD was understood to say that the 
proportion of Dissenters was about one- 
eighth of the population.] [He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) begged, however, to 
state what was the proportion of grants 
apportioned to schools of the Church of 


England. Between the Ist of January, 
1848, and the 13th of June, 1850, 689 
schools had been assisted, and of these 
533 were Church of England schools. 
That fact showed, at all events, that no 
disfavour had been shown to the Church 
of England. He might further state that 
of the schools to which assistance had been 
given for providing maps, school books, 
and articles of that description, no less 
than eighty per cent had been Church 
schools, He certainly thought that argu- 
ments and reasons might be urged, as 
they had been urged elsewhere, in favour 
of adopting the principle of population in 
the distribution of the grants, upon the 
ground that the population connected with 
the Church of England was the richest, 
and that the Dissenting population was 
the poorest. He could read to their 
Lordships, if it was necessary, the tes- 
timony of a number of eminent and 
distinguished clergymen, who had ex- 
pressed to the Privy Council their ap- 
proval of, and gratitude for, the mea- 
sures they had adopted. In one case a 
meeting of clergymen had been convened 
for the purpose of petitioning against the 
system adopted by the Privy Council; but, 
after hearing that system fully explained, 
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seventeen out of nineteen clergymen pre- 
sent at the meeting subscribed to a declara- 
tion expressing their perfect satisfaction 
with the system, and their desire for its 
continuance. He might read to their Lord- 
ships the opinion on this subject of a very 
eminent divine, a clergyman of high char- 
acter — Archdeacon Hare. [The noble 
Marquess read some extracts from a charge 
delivered by Archdeacon Hare to the clergy 
of Sussex, in which he stated that in the 
correspondence that had taken place be- 
tween the Committee of the National So- 
ciety and the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil for Education, the latter had shown such 
a conciliatory spirit, and such readiness to 
modify whatever was objected to in their 
system, as to afford ground for hoping that 
all real difficulties would soon be removed. 
After describing the points upon which 
differences had arisen as comparatively 
unimportant, the venerable Archdeacon 
went on to say, that it might be urged 
that the Privy Council ought to have con- 
ceded those points; but, in his opinion, it 
was not seemly for a body representing 
the Government to alter their rules: and 
regulations, unless there was plain ground 
for doing so, nor ought the Committee of 
Privy Council to be required to take a step 
of that kind unless such grounds could be 
shown to exist.] He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) held it of importance to se- 
cure the co-operation of laymen, so far as 
it could be obtained, by inviting them to a 
share in the management, at least, of all 
temporal matters relating to the schools, 
and that was all that was intended by the 
“‘ management clause,”’ which had ocea- 
sioned so much discussion. He could see 
nothing objectionable in such a measure. 
He believed that, day by day, people were 
, becoming more sensible of the value of the 
| particular system of inspection that had 
| been established; and the inspectors had 
| been invited again and again to take a 
| more active part even than they were dis- 
| posed to do, by giving advice and assist- 
ance, relating to the administration of 
| schools. The only blame that he thought 
| could be even colourably cast upon some 

of the inspectors was, that, perhaps, of 
| pushing the extent of their examinations 

too far. They had heard of the singular 
| questions put by some of the inspectors on 
|the subject of chronology, and on that 
_ point he might mention an incident which 
| occurred to him many years ago. Between 

twenty and thirty years since, when educa- 
tion had not made much way in the coun- 
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try, he was benighted on Salisbury Plain, | doubted that he would have been in at. 
and at the village inn at which he stopped | tendance. He believed that no apprehen. 
for the night he inquired if they had any | sion existed, on the part of the Established 
books. He was told that they had one! Church, on this subject to the extent that 
book which was in use at the village school, | had been stated. An allusion had been 
and he found it was a chronological ac- | made to the institution established at 
count of the remarkable events which had | Kneller-hall, for educating masters for 
occurred since the creation of the world, workhouse schools. A grant of money had 
with the names of the mayors of Salisbury, | been voted by the other House for that 
and a specification of the mayoralties in| establishment, which was under the au. 
which the events had occurred. He thought, | thority of a clergyman of the Church of 
therefore, that a little general and historical England, a gentleman respected by all 
knowledge disseminated in schools would | who knew him, the tutor of a college at 
be found useful. He was as desirous as/ Oxford, and who had been selected for the 
the noble Earl to see a full and searching | office on account of his great zeal in the 
inquiry; but at that period of the Session | cause of education, as well as for his other 
it was impossible that a full and searching qualifications. There was not, he beliey. 
inquiry could be instituted on this subject. | ed, one pupil at Kneller-hall, which had 
Any inquiry they might make by a Com-) been only recently opened, who did not 
mittee could only be partial, and could lead | regularly attend all the services of the 
to no practical result; and he felt it his; Church. Now he admitted it was not 
duty, therefore, however reluctantly, to right to exclude from an establishment 
object to the appointment of a Committee. | formed to provide schoolmasters for work- 
He would not, however, object to an in-| houses, which contained among their in- 
quiry at a period of the year when full jus- | mates— especially in great manufacturing 
tice could be done to the subject, and when | towns—persons of different religious per- 
the other House of Parliament, with whom suasions, and from an establishment sup- 
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the grants originated. might contemporane- 
ously institute a similar investigation; for 
it must not be supposed that an inquiry by 
their Lordships’ House would produce any 
effect upon the amount of the grants, or 
their allocation, unless some decision on 
the subject was pronounced elsewhere. He 
would therefore recommend the noble Earl 
to bring forward his Motion at the com- 
mencement of the Session; and he could 
only say that if, while Parliament was sit- 
ting, or during the recess, the noble Earl 


. > . | 
wished any minutes or documents relating | 


to the proceedings of the Committee of 
Privy Council to be produced, his wish 
should be complied with. That, he thought, 
would fully meet the noble Earl’s object. 
Any documents that were required, and 
that were not already on the table, should 


| ported by a grant of money voted by Par. 
| liament, which represented all persuasions 
|and elasses, those Dissenters who were 
willing to place themselves under such a 
| master, and to become inmates of a school 

so conducted; and he saw no objection to 
their admission to that institution, He 
had no desire to shirk inquiry on this sub- 
‘ject; but, as he wished any inquiry that 
might be instituted to be full and complete, 
he begged their Lordships to reject the Mo- 
tion of the noble Earl. 

Lorp LYTTELTON regretted the oppo- 
sition given by the noble Marquess to the 
appointment of a Committee, because he 
| believed that an inquiry of this nature 
| would be the only chance of arriving at an 

amicable and satisfactory conclusion upon 
this disputed question—for he could assure 


be supplied within forty-eight hours; and, | their Lordships that this was a subject on 
as he thought that course would be satis-| which the greatest dissatisfaction and dif- 
factory to the public, and was calculated | ference of opinion existed throughout the 
to allay all apprehension, he earnestly en-| country. It was true that very many of 
treated their Lordships not to assent to| the clergy and managers of schools had 
the appointment of a Committee at this | availed themselves of the assistance offered 


late period of the Session. He thought 
no very great importance could be at- 
tached to this subject at present by the 
Established Church, for he observed that 
the most rev. Prelate at the head of that 
Church was not present; and, if that most 
rev. Prelate had considered the question 
of paramount importance, it could not be 


by Government. They knew that the Go- 
vernment had a long purse, and of all the 
difficulties that existed with respect to ob- 
| jects of a benevolent character, they knew 
| that there was none greater than the 
‘permanent maintenance ‘of schools. It 
was therefore natural that they should 
avail themselves of the assistance thus 
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offered them; but it did not follow that| the distinction between what is religious 
the persons receiving those grants were al- and what is secular should be allowed; but 


together satisfied with the arrangements they stood on the point as to who should be 


under which the advances were made. On 
every point of detail, except the compul- 
sory clauses, he thought the proceedings 
of the Privy Council deserving of approba- 


tion; but on the simple ground of expedi-_ 


ency, he considered the compulsory impo- 
sition of the management clauses upon 
Church schools the greatest error that 
could have been committed. 


the great body of the Church and the 


clergy in the matter of education. But the | 


The Govern- | 
ment could have no wish but to work with | 


the arbitrator, and preserved that to their 
| bishop. In that way the religious safety 

of the school was perfectly attended to. 
What the Committee of the National So- 
ciety first asked for was that the minister 
should have the moral and religious super- 
intendence of the school. These were the 
points which required investigation, and 
called for improvement. One effect of the 
introduction of the clauses had been to pro- 
duce a feeling of total insecurity as to the 
future administration of the education fund; 


principle on which the management clauses _and he feared that it would be long before 
was founded, was a decided innovation. | the mass of the clergy would be induced to 
The system which was thus broken inj restore to the Committee that confidence 
upon by the management clauses, after a | which previously they had been well dis- 
long and severe contest between the Go-| posed to accord, and which was essential 
vernment and the heads of the Church, | to the proper working of any system of 
was settled, and worked as well as possible | education in this country. He did not 
for seven or eight years; and he believed himself concur in the alleged expediency of 
every one of the additional improvements | having an Act passed strictly to regulate 
might have heen grafted upon it without! the proceedings of the Committee, con- 
the management clauses. The meddling | ceiving that the end might be attained by 


with the local administration of these having every new resolution of importance 
schools throughout the country, was en- | submitted by the Committee for the previ- 
tirely repugnant to the feelings of the | ous sanction of Parliament, as was done 
people, who were opposed to all attempts | with any new rules of importance proposed 


at centralisation; and the suspicion and by the Poor Law Board; but he did not 
jealousy thereby aroused, were a greater | imagine that, while the compulsory clauses 
obstruction to the improvement of the sys- Sea retained, even that provision would at 
tem of elementary education, than any ar- | all suffice to restore the confidence in the 
rangements that were in force before.| Committee which the clergy had with- 
The main difference between the Commit- | drawn. As to Kneller-hall, it might be a 
tee of Privy Council and the National So- | very good school, but one main objection 
ciety was the question of whether appeal' was that the number of schoolmasters 
should be allowed to schools receiving aid whom it was calculated to train quite ex- 
from the Government on all matters from | ceeded any number that could be required 
the local managers to the bishop of the | for poor-law schools. It was also ob- 
diocese. He thought the Government jected to it that it was entirely under the 
wrong in objecting to such provision when | control of the civil power. The Privy 
the local managers wished for such appeal. | Council had the sole management, and the 
But a point of much more importance was, | Church did not appear to be consulted in 
not whether there should be an appeal on | the arrangement. He hoped their Lord- 
all points to the bishop, but whether any | ships would give their approval to this 
system should be recognised which allowed | moderate measure, and consent to an in- 
and proceeded on the distinction between | quiry, which might afford the materials 


what is religious and what is secular. 
The common opinion was, that, in matters 
of instruction, what is secular is the great 
body of instruction, and that what is religi- 
ous is the exception. But that, he appre- 
hended, was a great mistake. Except in 
a few of the mere elementary branches of 
education, there was scarcely one into 
Which religion did not enter. The Roman 
Catholics, in their controversy with the 
Government, acceded to the proposal that 
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\for the basis of some more satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Lorp KINNAIRD thought it would be 
quite impossible, as was admitted by the 
noble Earl himself, that a Committee ap- 
pointed at this late period of the Session 
should be able to go thoroughly into the 
question,- and examine all the acts and 
transactions of the Committee of Privy 
Council. It appeared to him most reason- 
able and fair that delay should take place, 
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the noble Lord the President of the Coun- 
cil having stated that Government would 
assent to it in another Session of Parlia- 
ment. He thought the noble Earl should 
accede to that proposition, otherwise he 
must consider the noble Earl as taking a 
very one-sided view of this question, and 
acting merely as the organ of the National 
Society on the present occasion. He did 
not think anything was to be gained by 
adopting the crotchets of that body, as the 
system which had prevailed under their 
management, and to which the noble Earl 
proposed to revert, was by no means free 
from abuses, the efficiency of their schools 
being liable to great objections, and the 
management exclusively in the hands of 
clergymen; and he was not surprised that 
it had been changed, and that the Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council had declined to 
continue the grants of public money for its 
promotion. [The noble Earl here read ex- 
tracts from the reports of the inspectors 
to show the imperfect character of the 
National Schools under the former sys- 
tem.] With regard to the control which 
was desired on the part of the bishops 
and clergy, he considered that great con- 
cessions had already been made by the 
Committee of Council on that point, and 


he did not see how they could well go 
further with safety, and without abandon- 
ing the principle on which the grants were 


made. Objections had been urged against 
the clause which referred to the mode of 
settling any differences which might arise 
between the Committee of Council and the 
managers of schools under the National 
Society; but, for his part, he thought the 
clause exceedingly fair and equitable. A 
third crotchet of the National Society was 
to object to the proviso of the Committee 
of Council, that no grant should be made 
to any school unless one-half of the sum 
required had been previously subscribed by 
persons connected with the parish in which 
the school was situated. He considered 
that this was a most reasonable proviso. 
It was surely a most desirable object to 
interest parties connected with the parish 
in which a school was situated in the wel- 
fare of that school; and he thought that 
this proviso was much more likely to lead to 
that desirable object than if it were merely 
left to the National Society to establish 
schools in any part of the country where 
they chose, with reference to the feelings 
of the people among whom they were es- 
tablished. Besides, the National Society 
were undoubtedly, in a great measure, un- 
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der the influence of what was called the 
“High Church party;” and if that party 
had the power of establishing national 
schools in every part of the country, they 
might use their influence with their con- 
gregations to induce them to subscribe the 
necessary funds to enable them to dissem- 
inate their peculiar doctrines by means of 
these schools. The noble Earl who had 
introduced the Motion, had warned them 
of the danger of educating the people too 
highly. He thought he had been well an. 
swered in that respect by the noble Mar- 
quess the President of the Council, when 
he said that they ought to try to find out 
and encourage genius in the lowest as well 
as in the highest circumstances. The ex- 
perience of Scotland on this point was par- 
ticularly encouraging. Many distinguished 
men, some Members, even, of their Lord- 
ships’ House, had been educated in the 
parochial schools of Scotland, and in those 
schools the examinations, as he had himself 
witnessed, were somewhat of the description 
given by the noble Earl. As a proof that 
an inclination for reading and study did 
not incapacitate the poor for labour, he 
would mention the case of two of the most 
useful of his female domestics, whose fa- 
vourite books were Paradise Lost and 
Marmion. For his part, he was unable 
to pereeive any counterbalancing evils, and 
did not fear that such would be found. 
He thought it would save time if noble 
Lords would go over the documents before 
them, instead of entering upon a length- 
ened inquiry. He was surprised to hear 
that the National Society, and, above all, 
the clerical members of it, should wish to 
open the door, with respect to the Govern- 
ment grant for education, so wide as to 
get rid of all control over these schools, 
unless through the bishops. [Cries of 
‘“*No, no!”’ 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 
control was not objected to, but the pre- 
sent mode of exercising it. 

Lorp KINNAIRD was sure it must be 
obvious that, if they granted such a con- 
cession to the National Society, they must 
also grant it with respect to those schools 
of Dissenters which received a portion of 
the Government money. In some in- 
stances such a proceeding must be attended 
with danger. It appeared that four-fifths of 
the public money devoted to education went 
to schools in connexion with the National 
Society, which was out of all proportion to 
the relative numbers of Churchmen and 
Dissenters—because he found that outof a 
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population of 13,000,000 or 14,000,000, 
there were 8,400,000 Dissenters. [ Cries 
of “Oh!’’] His authority was M‘Cul- 
loch’s Statistical Dictionary. He admit- 
ted that the number might be excessive, 
but not so much so as some noble Lords 
and right rev. Prelates might imagine. He 
hoped the noble Earl would be induced to 
adopt the advice of the noble Marquess the 
President of the Council, and defer the 
appointment of the Committee till another 
Session. As he could not perceive what 
advantage could arise from inquiry, he 
should oppose the Motion. 

The Bisuor of SALISBURY was un- 
derstood to say, that if he thought that by 
supporting.the Motion of the noble Earl 
he would do anything to defeat or impede 
the system of education which was now 
happily established in this country, by the 
State on the one hand, and the different 
religious bodies into which this great na- 
sion was unhappily divided on the other, 
he would be sorry to vote for it; but he 
did not anticipate any such result. He 


fully recoguised the necessity of the State, 
in dealing with the public funds, adopting 
the mode of appropriation which had been 
chosen in the existing system. He assured 
their Lordships that if he were to do any- 


thing which had for its object to impede 
the present system, he would be doing an 
act which was very inconsistent on his 
part; for, although many had exercised a 
greater measure of ability and influence, 
none had more earnestly desired, or more 
constantly endeavoured to promote, har- 
mony and co-operation between the Church 
and the State on this question, than he 
had in his own humble sphere. He did 
not know whether it was in the noble Mar- 
quess’s recollection or not, but the fact was, 
that when the first interruption to the har- 
mony between the Church and the State 
occurred about ten years ago, he took the 
opportunity of saying to the noble Mar- 
quess that it did not appear to him that 
the causes of that interruption were such as 
would not admit of a fair and reasonable 
adjustment; and he requested the noble 
Marquess to allow him to communicate 
with the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London on the subject. 
In consequence of the permission he then 
obtained from the noble Marquess, he en- 
tered into communication with the most 
tev. Prelate and his right rev. Friend, and 
the result was a satisfactory settlement of 
the points in dispute. He would not say 
that the terms then settled were such as 
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precluded at any future time such altera- 
tions as circumstances might render ne- 
cessary ; but he would say that they were 
terms which should only have been de- 
parted from in the same manner as they 
were arrived at, namely, upon a full and fair 
consultation with the parties most inter- 
ested in them, that they should not have 
been departed from in the way they had 
been, silently and imperceptibly, and in a 
manner which had unavoidably given rise 
to the wide-spread jealousy which had since 
pervaded, to a great extent, the minds of 
a large number of the members of the 
Church. He did not propose to vindicate 
in anyway the extremes to which that jea- 
lousy had been carried. He by no means 
shared in the exaggerated apprehensions 
which were entertained in many quarters ; 
on the contrary, he had endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to calm and remove them. 
He was of opinion that if the inquiry now 
proposed by the noble Earl were acceded 
to by the Government, it would lead to as 
favourable a result as the consultation and 
inquiry at a former period, to which he 
had referred. The noble Earl who spoke 
last was mistaken when he spoke of the 
National Society founding schools all over 
the country, retaining them under its in- 
fluence, and determining their character. 
The National Society had schools all over 
the country in connexion with it; but they 
had been founded by parties residing in 
the localities in which they were placed, 
and were under the control of local au- 
thority. He could not but look upon the 
system of the National Society, aided by 
public money, and in connexion with the 
different religious bodies, as a great ex- 
periment. The experiment of inspection 
had now been practised for a considerable 
period, and he admitted that it had been 
attended with considerable advantage; but 
the changes which had been gradually in- 
troduced into it, had given rise to just 
objections on the part of a large body of 
persons connected with the Society. In 
fact, while he admitted that many parts of 
the system were deserving of approbation, 
at the same time he thought an inquiry 
was desirable, and that the whole scheme 
was susceptible of improvement. With 
regard to the training schools he could not 
deny that, in most respects, they were 
worthy of support; but a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction had been expressed with regard 
to them, and there was a strong opinion 
out of doors that they ought to be nar- 
rowly watched. There were at present 
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482 certified teachers of the Church of | The Eart of CHICHESTER thought 
England Schools, and there were altoge- | the whole system deserved a searching and 
ther 2,593 pupils in their training schools, | liberal inquiry ; and it was to be regretted 
who were receiving an education to qualify | that a Motion for that purpose was not 
them as teachers. Many of these received | brought forward at an early period of the 
very superior education ; and, in some in- | Session ; but there would not be time to 
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stances, he could not help feeling that it 
might be carried too far, more especially 
as regarded females. He had taken great 
interest in the management of the training 
school for females connected with his dio- 
cese; and he certainly felt a great deal of 
anxiety as to the effect which the course 
of training might produce on the excitable 


female mind. He knew every pupil in this | 
training school, and he knew that nearly, 


all of them were of humble origin—such 
as the daughters of small tradesmen, agri- 
cultural labourers, and similar classes— 
and most of them had received their pre- 
vious education in the national schools. 
The standard for admission to the training 
schools was, that the party applying should 
be able to read and write, be acquainted 
with the four first rules of arithmetic, and 
be well versed in the Scriptures and the 
doctrines of the Church. He feared there 
was great difficulty in meeting this stand- 
ard for the admission of pupils; but the 


course of education which was there pro- 
ceeded with was of an extended nature. 
Some of the questions which were put at 
the examination of the pupils, previons to 
the granting of the certificates to qualify 
them as teachers, were of a nature which 


could hardly be deemed necessary. For 
instance, he found one of the questions 
was, ‘‘ Give some account of the labours 
of St. Augustine,”’ ‘“‘ Name the principal 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical authorities,”’ 
and ‘* Give some account of the Venerable 
Bede.”” Why, really to mention the prin- 
cipal incidents in the lives of St. Augus- 
tine and the fathers of the Church, was too 
much to be required of persons in their 
situation. He was quite sure the great 
object was, the promotion of a sound edu- 
cation of the community, in that mode in 
which the people of this country would 
allow it to be carried on, namely, by aid- 
ing the existing bodies founded for the 
promotion of education. He trusted, there- 
fore, that there would be an inquiry into 
this whole question, for the security of the 
Church against the introduction of any 
changes without such reasonable oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions as the 
Church had a right to expect. For these 
reasons he should support the Motion of 
the noble Karl. 


/enter upon it with any expectation of ar. 


riving at a satisfactory settlement so near 
, to the prorogation of Parliament. There 
was a time when he should have pressed 
for inquiry most earnestly, namely, when 
he thought that a charge might have been 
brought against the Government and the 
Committee of the Privy Council, that it 
had the power of establishing any system 
of education without the knowledge or 
consent of Parliament. He thought also 
|at that time many of the management 
clauses to be so objectionable as to require 
alteration. His object, however, in thus 
| Tising, was to say, that at that period of 
ms Session the instituting an inquiry be- 
| fore a Committee of that House, would not 
be attended with any advantage. Tis 
{noble Friend who introduced the Motion 
must be aware that an immense mass of 
evidence must be brought before the Com- 
mittee. Surely his noble Friend must feel 
that evil would be the result of hearing 
evidence only on one side. Such a pro- 
ceeding would excite angry feelings and a 
great deal of misrepresentation, and thus 
induce many persons to become partisans 
on one side or the other. It was on this 
ground, and this ground only, that he was 
induced to oppose the Motion. There was 
one point to which his noble Friend had 
directed the attention of the House, and 
with respect to which he had no observa- 
tion to make. His noble Friend complained 
of the mode in which, under the manage- 
ment clauses, arbitration was to be carried 
on in ease of difference between the clergy 
of a parish and the managers of the school. 
This did not appear to him to be one of 
the most important points in which the 
National Society wished for an alteration. 
He doubted whether it was expedient that 
questions which were not of a strictly reli- 
gious character should be referred to the 
bishops. It would be extremely inconven- 
ient for a bishop to go into all such mat- 
ters as might be referred to him. The 
next point to which he would allude was, 
the high standard of intellectual knowledge 
and study which it was said was required 
by the inspectors. He quite agreed that 
there might be a degree of pedantry and 
affectation of learning common in school- 
masters and teachers that it was very un- 
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desirable to encourage ; but he wished it | Christians, and therefore, being at liberty 
to be understood that most of the questions | to teach all doctrines alike, might in fact 
were questions that had probably been |not teach any. The State had no organi- 
affirmed in books in common use in the! sation by which it could undertake the 
national schools. There was another point | work of training the young which was a 
on which he would say a few words, name- | duty peculiarly intrusted to the clergy of 
ly, as to the question of giving a party | the Church of Christ; and he objected that 
who founds schools a greater option than | the education of the children of the Church 
is now allowed. On that point there was | of England should be transferred from the 
only one course of duty open to the mem- | ministers of that Church to a Minister of 
bers of the Privy Council Committee, and | Public Instruction. He nevertheless did 
that was the course they had taken. As _ not share in the whole of those feelings of 
a member of the Church of England, he | suspicion which were entertained with re- 
strongly objected to the principle that any | gard to the management of the education 
man should have the right of educating, | of the people by the State, although he 
not his own children, but of educating fu-| thought there were grounds for consider- 
ture generations in a parish, and should! able suspicion. The first movement in 
have the power of adjusting in what way | that direction began in the institution of a 
that school should be conducted, and at! normal school, which excluded religious in- 
the same time should be at liberty to make | struction. In 1844 it was provided that 
aclaim upon the public funds for its sup-| the schools should be managed by the 
port. When it was required that the Go- | schoolmaster alone, without the aid of the 
vernment of the country should sanction priest. It was also made a sufficient rea- 
that proceeding, and that a tax should be} son for not granting any aid to a school, 
applied to the perpetuation of that very that the noble founder of that school de- 
inconvenient kind of charity, he thought | sired that there should bea reference made 
there was a necessity for Government ex- | to the diocesan on all disputed points in 
ercising some control over the form of con- | respect to its management. It was a mis- 
veyance. He hoped, in conclusion, that | representation of the entire case to say 


both laxity and freedom of choice would be | that the National Society had sought to 


resisted. The everything referred to the bishops. 
The Bisnor of OXFORD regarded the | They did no such thing. All they asked 
question before the House as a national | was, that when the local founders desired 
uestion, and not in any degree as a party | to h a reference to the bishop, they 
cation. The great ‘sae of oucupilens re ta the nia of pe Na ~ Mies 
which animated the Church against the | were provisions in the existing law of the 
system now in operation, had not yet been | land by which money was granted out of 
fairly dealt with. It was not the dread of the public funds to Socinians, Roman Ca- 
giving to the people a perfect education. | tholics, and other Dissenters, towards the 
God forbid! He desired to see the edu- founding of schools, and that without any 
cation of the people pure and perfect. He! condition whatever; while, in order that 
was sure that the language which the any grant should be made to a Protestant 
noble bag aca ~~ — = eo on io - ys ws Poe a 
upon the greatest mistake. e noble nected wi e Church of England—i 
Marquess had said, that the clergy and the | was made a necessary condition that refer- 
National Society wished to keep the laity | ence should not be made to the bishop of 
of the Church of England out of the man- | the diocese; and unless it was taken upon 
agement of the schools, and to confine the | that condition, it could not be obtained at 
i ery of them to the clergy of the all. The cause assigned for refusing to 
/hurch of England. He did not believe allow any reference of the kind, was the 
that any such feeling existed, or that any | sc of such an authority. This 
opposition to the laity having a joint man- was the determination of the Privy Coun- 
agement and control over the schools with cil; but within one year of its being come 
the clergy ever entered into the feelings of to, the Charitable Trusts Bill was intro- 
that body. On the contrary, what the duced into Parliament, in which there was 
eh . - forme ® 5 ya the a neers that pa enna of 
ad to view with jealousy and appre- | every school having an endowment not ex- 
hension was, that the Sean pf the an. pe: 301. a oa should be vested in 
ra . the people would be transferred the Committee of the Privy Council; that 
rom them to the State, which need not the Council should have the power of car- 
belong to any particular denomination of. rying out the founder’s wishes; but that, 
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if the Council were of opinion that tl i i 
i hose i i 
wishes could not be maaan out, then the | poedovgenge mepeaey Nee mend rae 
Council should be empowered to make ‘ed the most loudly in favour of Hb wan 
suitable regulations for the school under | al pu Ae 
ulati er, always the most arbitra d i 
the controlling power of the Committee. | i i pede sen 
ee. | 1 i 
First, be did not think there should be a | cdeiett thts wader ot aalien 
controlling power, and then there was i Sealed 
os ? “ i 
provision for the exercise of such a power peng hy phd poveggcer: at yo 4 
He could not wonder that a ver ider- | i ; peed 
consider- | i i i 
able amount of suspicion was ented when | sonny tay a Gycttiindak rege saa 
such facts as that were brought out. It’ ‘teat 
a ur ? i 
was not surprising that suspicion—perhaps Velen at the been otded so thien bp Bae. 
exaggerated suspicion—should prevail on liament. Ther vo sthin Tr a 
this subject. Nothing had caused more nutes to eaten The = on ~ 
alarm than the impossibility of seeing a Pri i is camera 
ilar sing a Priv 
a to the changes which cans constantly iiclietelivesae oat tae oh aah . 
eing effected without any apparent rea-| them ici b the tintat 
t - to court publicity, with the vi 
son. During four years antecede vi Lesltions With She 
1848 the we rane 2 Me megetang oo {ena oy at wer weer 
as upon all schools which applied for em °F Phat roma 4 wa nd 
aid; but when the subject was brought un- | qui “i. vine eeailent 
as -|quiry. Was that an extravag 
der the notice of the other House of Par-| ( ot cen ae 
l ar- Could the Gover t safel it, i 
liament in that year, the nobl i x tty ie pa 
. e Lord at the | the 4 i 
head of the Government condemned the wr By yoo tthe a bls ‘Marqiint’ ‘ 
proceeding, and declared that the National fused all in uir [Th Mt vqucee of aaa 
a was justified in objecting to it. DOWNE: No!]” He ‘i ask sans ‘h 4 
t was impossible to interfere with the | noble Marque seoticmay tr 
iteecae at Penede Ramiaers hte noble Marquess refused inquiry in express 
‘ out check- | terms 
ing the flow of private charity, which, after ag boa on ts own ) re ele 
all, was the main source from which pecuni- | bially fatal % ‘Fadienaligs pom sitions. 
ary aid must be derived. The fund supplied It was iequicy cheelll Gh 
a artery pp was necessary that inquiry should take 
y valuable as the place, in order to remove the objecti 
means of setting private charity at work, | whi ‘ eager 
f ‘ Q . ch were felt to the pr t 
and an interference with the liber | US ihe Sandeel 
founders would dry up the seas ot = 4 Ch a" a ee 
y - urch 
nevolence, and alienate those b whose as- | RQU i 
sistance only it was possible to work oan ailaamn ae ‘on heat pins 
the great scheme of national education. | es ition to iagaliy 
cation. 2 iti inqui 
All that the National Society asked anor What he's de other if the aeiiny 
to be allowed to choose from the manage- | to take the poy pretty en A 
ment clauses of the Government those flew and i hoe ensagere at 
which they would have applied to the | posed to adja eye} i ot he 
schools, and that the bishop of the diocese | year, nam ly, tl feted ig 
should be the referee. It was a subject of soit Reinke ’ f Ps Siena, the ‘vale 
just complaint that the Committee of Privy be made i - ] " pore are 
Council did not give a satisfactory account | House mi ht eb a rare oo were 
of their proceedings. The administration | gation ee erty eee 
of the funds depended a thousand ti 
; times; T i 
more upon things that could not be reduced ‘the pp ‘Rar png wed oe he 
to minutes than on those that could; and, overture made b hi ob Friend the Pre 
experience showed that the power that ' sident of th C ; ‘il aaa eee 
holds the pursestrings would ultimately be fore their Lo Iships redone bee in 
the dominant power. For instance, it had | he might b ‘allo mr Sor ete sane 
lately come to his knowledge that the Com-! the histor ‘ of the th are 
mittee of Privy Council refused aid to a The need of - tented ta 8 “on 
school unless two of the leading landowners felt; for h ean I mnded ¢ a mo fa 
in the parish would guarantee the continu-  torio ve the hah val day tat exam eld 
ance of the school. He could not conceive | diated a ] Site a the soon of lah 
a more mischievous invasion of the rights | which saad aakinek. em where 
Sasuiea ta oene’ - ghts | whie formerly existed. Trusts frequently 
ond wate a. 4 have een sur- | devolved on minors and lunatics, or on 
rquess approving of clergymen who had no connexion with the 
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ish, and who lived in a different part of 
the country. The right rev. Prelate who 
resided with so much credit to himself 
over the diocese of Salisbury, had stated, 
in a charge to his clergy, that some man- 
agement clauses were necessary ; and the 
right rev. Prelate who spoke last admitted 
the same thing. He would put to the 
noble Lords who had read the correspon- 
dence between the Committee of the Na- 
tional Society and the Privy Council—at 
least, to those of them who did not enter- 
tain notions of church supremacy—whe- 
ther the entire course of the Privy Council 
had not been marked by a desire to remove 
the objections and secure the co-operation of 
the National Society ? These management 
clauses were drawn up in 1845, under the 
direction of the late Lord Wharncliffe. 
They were submitted to the Committee of 
the National Society in 1846, and in the 
same year that Committee informed the 
Committee of the Privy Council that they 
would recommend them to the promoters 
of local schools, with the proviso, that the 
promoters should have the option of re- 
fusing them. The Committee of Privy 
Council, however, though anxious in all 
that they did to leave much to local disere- 
tin and management, felt themselves 
called upon, when applying public funds to 
a permanent purpose, to take care that, 
wherever circumstances would admit, the 
Church laity should have their full share 
of co-operation with the Church clergy. 
The whole course of the Committee of 
Privy Council had been directed to remove 
the objections and secure the co-operation 
of the National Society. After the So- 
ciety’s committee had undertaken to re- 
commend the management clauses to the 
promoters of local schools, a great number 
of additional checks and securities were 
devised. Everything in fact was conceded, 
except an appeal to the archbishop or 
bishop in matters which did not relate to 
moral or religious instruction. When he 
contrasted all that had been granted with 
the clamour about what had been with- 
held, he must say he thought we had wit- 
nessed in our times a sorry spectacle. 
Whilst a large portion of the population 
was defaced by ignorance and crime, they 
had found the co-operation of the Church 
and State in reclaiming the degraded, pre- 
vented by calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions in the most insignificant points of 
disagreement. He hoped the Church would 
long continue to exercise a powerful in- 
uence in educating the people; but when 
the day came for the establishment of a 





more comprehensive system, it was not 
improbable that the Church might be dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment, he would not say 
of the lion’s share, but of the large pre- 
dominance she now possessed in all that 
relates to the funds devoted to public edu- 
cation; and he would warn the Church 
therefore not to precipitate that result by 
any aggressive movement. With reference 
to the immediate question before their 
Lordships, the noble Marquess the Presi- 
dent of the Council was willing to assent 
to an inquiry in the course of next Session; 
and, therefore, as the present Session was 
too far advanced to permit of the inquiry, 
if it were at once entered into, being 
brought to an immediate issue, and as it 
would prematurely excite a vexatious con- 
troversy, which could not under present 
circumstances be speedily terminated, he 
trusted their Lordships would consider it 
unwise to accede to the present Motion. 
Lorp STANLEY agreed in the hope 
just expressed by the noble Earl, that as 
the present Session of Parliament was 
approaching its last days, he trusted 
that their Lordships would not see, as in 
past years, all the important measures of 
the Session crowded into that House dur- 
ing the last few days of the Session, and 
submitted to their Lordships during a 
period when but a small number of their 
Lordships were in attendance to consider 
them. He thought there was some justice 
in the complaint that the management 
clauses should tie down each locality with 
an unvarying bond, and that regulations 
should be laid down which might be suited 
to the year 1850, but which were wholly 
unsuited to the year 1870. With regard 
to the Motion before their Lordships, the 
question was not whether there ought to 
be any management clauses at all, but 
whether it was an unreasonable and mon- 
strous request to ask that if a body of 
Churchmen subscribed to build a school 
for the education of children belonging to 
the Established Church, and to be con- 
ducted by members of the Established 
Church, they should be allowed to refer 
any difference occurring between the man- 
agers to the arbitration of the bishop of 
the diocese. He maintained that it was 
unfair that such a desire as this ought to 
constitute an absolute bar to the managers 
of a Church school receiving any assist- 
ance from the State. Yet, although as- 
sistance to build such schools was refused, 
when they were built, State assistance 
was not refused for carrying them on. 
[The Earl of Caruiste: The one is an- 
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nual, and the other is permanent.] That | system of ‘‘ cramming,” by which certain 
made no difference, that he could see. If| books were got up, and of preparing ex. 
the system were vicious, why did they sup- | aminations for the purpose of shining on 
port it; and if it were not vicious, why did | a particular day, by applying the mind to 
they not uphold and establish it? It was| something which would appear brilliant 
deeply to be regretted that the noble Mar- | and extraordinary, but which would be of 
quess had not assented to the Motion, and | no earthly use in the future employment 
more especially on account of the grounds | of the teacher or the child; whilst more 
he had stated for opposing it ; because be-| solid and useful knowledge that really was 
fore the Easter recess the noble Marquess | fitted for the candidate for promotion was 
noticed certain misrepresentations, which | lost sight of, or not sufficiently attended 
he said had taken place at a large meet-|to. The intense desire for the approba- 
ing in this metropolis, and referred in very | tion of the inspector, and the hope of the 
strong terms also to the conduct of a substantial rewards which followed, acted 
noble and learned person who presided at as strong stimulants ; and, in the case of 
that meeting. That noble and learned young females, it had been found, that 
person addressed a letter to the noble | not only did their application to such stu- 
Marquess, stating that he wished to dies as he had indicated seriously impair 
have an opportunity of proving the great their application to other and more im- 
bulk of the allegations which the no- | portant points, but also exerted a prejudi- 
ble Marquess so emphatically denied. | cial effect on their bodily and mental 
The appointment of a Select Committee | powers. What was desirable was, that 
would have afforded such an opportunity. | the system should be brought to the test, 
The noble Marquess would allow that the and, if the facts were as represented, that 
Motion had been made in no offensive, a more practically beneficial system should 
hostile, or discourteous manner. So anxi-| be encouraged. The examinations might 
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ous was he himself to prevent any mis- 


construction of the spirit in which it was. 
brought forward, that application having 
been made to him to move the appoint- 


ment of a Committee, he stated, that con- 
sidering the position he held in that 


_be so cursory that an imperfect idea might 
be formed of the qualifications of candi- 
dates, and shining qualities obtain a pre- 
ference over those which were more solid, 
A further question for consideration was 
whether the system of inspection, followed 


House, it was desirable the Motion should by premiums, was likely to have the effect 
not assume the character of a Motion’ of making teachers look up to the Govern- 
emanating from a political opponent ; and ment inspectors, and through them to the 
so anxious were they to prevent the sup- Government, and whether it had the effect 
position that it proceeded from a particu- | of weakening the authority and control of 
lar party in the Church, that it had been | the local promoters? Years ago he had 
brought forward by one who had no sym- | opposed the great extent of power which 
pathy with that party. The noble Lord it was then apparent would be vested in 
had laid down before their Lordships a|the Committee of Privy Council. What- 
case in which there were reasonable | ever he might have thought of the original 
grounds for an inquiry which should show | institution, he was by no means prepared 
whether certain jealousies existed, and | to say that he would wish to withdraw 
moreover would furnish the country with | that power. He knew how desirable it 
practical information with respect to the | would be to limit it by specific restrictions 
working of the new system. Nothing |in an Act of Parliament; but he knew 
could be more beneficial than a system of | the difficulty, nay, almost the impossi- 
inspection, but the system had been widely | bility, of laying down fixed rules which 
extended in its operation, and still more in| should permanently, at all times, and un- 
its effects, within the last two years. With | der all cireumstances, bind those who, 
largely increased grants, premiums had | under constantly varying circumstances, 
been awarded to pupil teachers, and so | had to superintend the distribution of the 
the inspection had acquired influence not| grant. But the more there was left to 
only greater in amount, but different in| the discretion of the Committee of the 
character. There was a danger that this | Privy Council, the more ought the public, 
inspection might lead, not to the perma-|and the more were their Lordships en- 


nent development of mind, and the acqui- | titled, to look with jealousy on the pro- 


sition of attainments applicable to what 
constituted the everyday business of a 
person at a future stage of life, but toa 


,ceedings of the Committee. The state- 
ment of the noble Marquess that the Com- 
| mittee gave full information of what they 
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were doing, must be taken with the quali- 
feation that by their instructions in a 
series of individual cases they were estab- 
lishing precedents and principles which 
might not for years come under the cogni- 
sance of Parliament ; as in the case of 
the institution at Kneller-hall, which was 
first made known to the public in 1849 as 
being in operation, although the first let- 
ter on the subject appeared in 1846. The 
principle on which that institution was 
founded had been laid down and put into 
operation without the knowledge of Par- 
lament. The information contained in 
the blue books was not one-tenth of what 
might be procured by the inquiry of a 
Committee as to the reasons why certain 
orders had been issued, and what were 
their consequences. There was great sus- 
picion abroad as to the working of the 
clauses prepared by the Privy Council. 
Whatever might be the cause, and whe- 
ther it was deserved or not, there could 
be no doubt that great suspicion existed 
in the public mind, and that an impres- 
sion was abroad that the Committee of 
Privy Council wished to keep their pro- 
ceedings secret, or at least to make them 
known only by papers that they selected 
for the purpose ; and if inquiry was to be 
prosecuted, not during the present, but 
next Session of Parliament, they might 
depend upon it that the effect of such a 
postponement would be to increase still 
more that suspicion. If, however, an 
early opportunity was given to those 
who had complaints to state their case, it 
would go far to allay jealousies and sus- 
picions. It would prove that they were 
ready to give information, not through the 
medium of selected papers, but by the 
statement face to face of witnesses telling 
the whole truth, and in the hearing of 
those who had no object but to arrive at a 
knowledge of what the truth really was. 
He would certainly, if his noble Friend 
took the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion, vote for the immediate rather than 
the prospective appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he would consent to the appointment 
of a Committee at the commencement of 
the next Session, but he objected to such 
4 course at the close of this. 

The Eart of HARROWBY replied. 

On Question, 

‘ Their Lordships divided :—Content 26; 
Not-Content 31 : Majority 5. 
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House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Bitts.—2* Portland Harbour 
and Breakwater. 

Reported.—Pirates’ Head Money Repeal Act 
Commencement; Sheriff of Westmoreland Ap- 
pointment, 

3° Landlord and Tenant. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. PUSEY moved that this Bill be 
read a Third Time. It had not been his 
wish to legislate for Ireland on this sub- 
ject, but during last autumn he received 
from two tenant-right societies in Ireland 
a request that he would include that coun- 
try in his Bill. Seeing it was not likely 
that any Government measure would be 
introduced this Session on the subject, and 
the hon. Member for Kerry having given 
notice of a Motion to extend the Bill to 
Ireland, he (Mr. Pusey) had consented to 
adopt that suggestion. From all he could 
learn from Irish Members, the measure 
could not do Ireland any harm; he there- 
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fore respectfully asked hon. Members be- | anticipated by the hon. Baronet the Mem. 
longing to that country to allow Ireland to | ber for South Devonshire. 
stand part of the title of the Bill. | Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, the hon, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | Gentleman was entirely mistaken when he 
“That the Bill be ‘now’ read a Third | said that the system which this Bill would 
Time.” \establish was applicable to the county 
Cotone, SIBTHORP said, that in Lin- | which he (Mr. Christopher) represented, 
colnshire there was a decided objeetion on | The system which existed in Lincolnshire 
the part of the tenants to any legislative | had arisen out of a voluntary contract and 
interference with the relations existing be-|a mutual goodwill between landlord and 
tween landlord and tenant; and he knew | tenant; and that, he begged to say, was a 
that although at agricultural meetings the | very different thing from the enforcement 
members were not allowed to talk politics, | by Act of Parliament of arrangements be- 
yet that they did, in their private conversa- | tween those parties, and more especially 
tions, speak of this Bill as being a most/|in other parts of the country, where cir- 
absurd measure. He therefore moved that | cumstances might render such arrange. 
the Bill be read a third time that day three | ments wholly impracticable. 
months. Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH had 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the | hitherto supported the Bill, and he did so 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- | because it was an English Bill; but now 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day three | that it was proposed to extend it to Ireland 
months.”’ he could no longer give it his support. 
Cotoye,. CHATTERTON seconded the} Sir G. STRICKLAND had always con- 
Amendment. sidered the Bill to be a most objectionable 
Sir J. Y. BULLER considered the rea-| measure. It would interfere improperly 
son assigned by the hon. Member for Berk- | with the rights of private property. It 
shire, for extending this Bill to Ireland, | was said to be permissive only; but if this 
namely, that it would not do that country | measure were agreed to, another year 
any harm, was a very odd sort of reason| would not pass without the hon. Gentle- 
on which to ground an act of legislation. | man’s bringing in a Bill to make it com- 
The question they ought to consider was, | pulsory. The hon. Member wished to in- 
. whether it would do Ireland any good. In| struct farmers in the management of their 
his opinion the Bill was full of objection-| property; but it appeared, according to the 
able provisions, and if enacted it would | opinion of the Times Commissioner, who 
open the door to endless litigation between | had visited the farm of the hon. Member, 
landlord and tenant. It might possibly | that it was overstocked with lean sheep. 
suit the purposes of large farmers in Lin-| It was said, that this Bill was brought in 
colnshire and Norfolk; but it was totally |to gratify the tenant farmers; but they 
inapplicable to those parts of the country | were not so benighted as not to see that it 
where the tenures were small, and the ten- | was a delusion. He considered that they 
ants without much capital. To them the| were amongst the worst-used class of Her 
effects of the measure would be very in- | Majesty’s subjects; and, for these reasons, 
jurious, and would indeed be the means of | he should support the Amendment. 
preventing them from taking any farms at| Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
all. He entertained a strong objection | stand part of the Question.” 
also to the interference which the Bill! The House divided :—Ayes 53 ; Noes 
would sanction with the interests of ten-| 17: Majority 36. 
ants in tail by the tenants for life. With| Bill read 3°. 
these views, he should vote for the Amend- Mr. S. CRAWFORD moved the omis- 
ment. sion of the word “ Ireland’’ from the pre- 
Mr. PUSEY replied, that there might|amble. He objected to accept for Ireland 
appear to be some force in the objections | a measure of this imperfect character, while 
of the hon. Baronet if the system which| amore just and perfect one was impera 
the Bill sanctioned had never yet been| tively called for. It would be, in his opmn- 
tried; but it was already in existence in| ion, most injurious to the best interests of 
Lincolnshire. [Mr. Curtstorner : No, | Ireland to pass a measure so totally in- 
no!] If the hon. Member would refer | effective as the present, and thus to give 
to the blue book, he would see that that | an apology to the Government for negleet- 
was the case; and that the system had|ing to do their duty in bringing forward 
produced none of those evils which were} such a measure as they would stand by, 
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nd offer as a final sett] * . . 
eR eapereie gh ord ghar den none p mae 
mode by which the agitation in Ireland rf unw va able PPR sp. Sern Rae 
Retain of Wateh-tigis ondh be pee- “— cenigenl nee veg Heyy sy that 
yented from arriving at dangerous results, | that House ons h ad is » ag 7 
would be by some timely step being taken | than ordinar int wg Be msec es 
by the Government to do that which was | due prone. hrm 7a alate of thet ro 
, : e Iris 
ot renal we te both the landlords | tenant classes, had sought to stimulate 
checiiinend roan iar iatiaaiae angry passions, or to foster unreasonable 
ety eave Git the "sand lp a expectations on the subject. Their ad- 
hand.” or Ire- — “y admonition had undeviatingly 
7 een of an opposite character. But th 
Me, H. A. HERBERT supported th “A weg. 
application of the measure to Toland. He + leroy m% oy inoue on 
did not see how the Bill i 7 " 
land, would Foon far 2 ‘ a0 = nei aa ae oe i parler y the: 
fr Ireland. He thought it +e Pm | nately deemed their interests as landlords 
ihn hen. Member fot BeBe graces | apne ethe sear the tenantry, that the 
for the third reading of the same Bill last agen athena atte ts mecca 
year, and to oppose it on this fen, | thes : . deer ot gh ote seal 
He hoped, therefore, that the Menes tanh oes pe tsi salen aoe 
t allow the A , a “4 
be al oie mesa of the hon. | themselves and the country. However this 
Mn, TORRENS MCULLAGH oa might es he thought that no impartial 
that if it were necessary he could point out hed oeted Bes veut hg oe tah of te — 
several clauses in the present Bill which dif. | Member fi i stews: thor» 
fered widely Duly if- | Member for Berkshire with inconsistency if 
eae Spee rye coger fer Reh eye 
pol anil « Neponeth pete steno naturally ped regarded by an irritated people 
‘peal ila Bis to petene, tee ow | as mere trifling with their wants and wishes. 
distinction between the tenor Pot rv ‘ee se ope a ee 
i, io cane the Attoten a eo ay in England it would do no harm. But 
his hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale riod etn at hope ee - re po? 
because the circumst: | thee ms hha eng Racdlboss. 49 
had, with co ere this a pore | hoo aos Rene As Pha pee 
changed; and he must be allowed to add, | ti my oe oath ye 
’ A , he would say that he beli 
besten the th . og u, | ton y that he believed a more 
a sled hed fie beach onbyaebe sy — — or absurd cant never had prevailed. 
deals bs, had wideeneen = with | It was not many hours since they had been 
Metin toss pown ei whch y a _ stunned by a signal proof given in another 
Siar tina ian Ge ae ee a : ~ that there was no intention whatever, 
seeing a practical settlement of this m st ‘a on Se er ae ee 
important question attempted by the Go chi . ie eee ee oe 
vernment. He had ae pre res sh Prat = — » eo 
hope during the earlier part of the aa ng a ee 
gg that something effectual might be his. denny tg we “4 ry ver by 
aie, Dav af e had encourage 
suffered md poe be regret: been mee to commit the act to which “he 
tai hed been feat for hens i —! to taunt others with a want of 
eibeieeny thet new fee poe — — in the delusion called assimilation. 
land. The seas tah ‘ete mai 4 in Ire-| After suffering the Session to pass with- 
neglected, they had seen the attention of pean gon Ee og he ~ 
lanets wikenen os ahauee ane ion of | stantial measure on the subject for Ire- 
ceivable subject but this — thi % hich 2 ~ go — ee ee 
tested hon teens vg oe a pe nee re nent insertion of the name of that 
They were disappointed, irritated, agitat. Eneland me 1d te ~ yen he 
ed; and he must say, that whatever hon. | of th Iri he erred, Pred. o> 
Gentlemen opposite might think of the = ratrip me ke en ee 
avowal, he thoucht tl 5 | and a mockery. 
had just cause for hed ixg.04 acura ons yee starlet ae ne 
’ way In ill, but he deprecated the course pursued 
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by the hon. Member for Dundalk. The 
tenantry of Ireland would at least see that 
the hon. Member for Kerry had endeavour- 
ed to gain something for them by assimi- 
lating as much as possible the law of Eng- 
land and Ireland; but the hon. Member 
for Dundalk had protested against any 
assimilation, and, despairing of a large 
measure, he had refused a small one. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the question 
was, whether this Bill should be extended 
to Ireland, or whether that which the 
Committee had decided should be reversed? 
He saw no reason why this Bill should not 
be extended to Ireland. The object of the 
Bill was, that persons having limited agree- 
ments were to make them binding on their 
successors. This was for the benefit of 
those persons, because it would encourage 
permanent improvement. It was desirable 
to remove the obstacles which existed in 
Ireland as well as in England. He hoped 
the object of the Bill would be to lead to 
well-considered amendments between land- 
lords and tenants. There was nothing in 
this Bill that need prevent future regula- 
tions as applicable to Ireland when the Bill 
came under consideration. He should vote 
for the retention of those words in the Bill 
which extended it to Ireland. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out, stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
14: Majority 50. 

Bill passed. 


The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Six o’clock. 


me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 3, 1850. 


The House met at Twelve o’clock. 


DEATH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL — AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HUME: Mr. Speaker—I hope, 
Sir, that in addressing the House I may be 
excused for expressing the deep regret 
which I feel, and which I am sure every 
Member of this House must feel, at the 





taken place, mainly owing to the part 
which he took in this House, without 
forming the highest opinion of the man 
who could sacrifice power, and the friend. 
ship of intimate friends and acquaintances 
—everything to perform those duties which 
he believed the imperial interests of the 
country demanded of him. It is, Sir, 
needless for me to say more than to express 
the hope that, if the House shall concur 
with me in the sentiments of deep regret 
which I have feebly attempted to express, 
that they will also concur with me in doing 
that which is the best means by which we 
can, upon this occasion, show our best re- 
spect for our great departed statesman and 
late Member, by moving the adjournment 
of this House, and not proceeding with 
any of the business of the day. It is 
impossible for me to state—indeed, Sir, 
I have not the power to express my feel- 
ings, and I feel so strongly the public 
loss the right hon. Baronet’s death has 
caused, that I have only, Sir, humbly 
to submit that the House should concur 
in a unanimous resolution of adjourning, 
out of respect to the memory of the right 
hon. Baronet. When I contemplate the 
immense sacrifices which he has made, 
the feeling of interest which has been 
manifested in this metropolis, and which 
will, I doubt not, be extended through- 
out the whole of the country, I hope I 
may be excused, even if there should be 
no precedent—and I am not aware that 
there is any—for the course which I have 
adopted upon an occasion so seldom, or 
ever, likely to occur again, at least not in 
my time; and I trust that the House will 
concur in the Motion that, out of respect 
to the right hon. Baronet, to his memory 
and his services, the House do now adjourn 
without proceeding to any further busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: Sir, as the 
hon. Member for Montrose, from motives 
which I am sure all of us appreciate, 
has submitted this Motion to the House, 
and as I see no other person present 
who has ever been connected by office 
with the lamented statesman, of whose 
loss it is intended to mark our deep 
sense, by an adjournment, I beg leave 


'to second the Motion which has been 
loss which we have so lately sustained by | made by the hon. Member. 


I am per- 


the death of Sir Robert Peel. I cannot, | fectly sure that it will be a matter of 
Sir, allude to the conduct, or the career, | deep regret to the noble Lord at the 
of that right hon. Gentleman, more parti-| head of the Government, who in conse- 
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cularly of the latter years of his life, during | quence probably of the introduction of 


which events of immense importance have | this subject a few moments earlier than 
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might have been expected, has been de- 
rived of the satisfaction which I am sure 
he would have felt in bearing a part on 
this melancholy occasion. He will regret, 
lam certain, that he was deprived of bear- 
ing his part in this, the earliest, but not the 
last, high tribute of respect which will be 

id to the memory of one whom, Sir, I 
am, alas! no longer forbidden to name in 
this place, the late Sir Robert Peel. The 
subject introduced by the hon. Member for 
Montrose—he will understand me when I 
say it—it is one which does not at this mo- 
ment admit of discussion. I am quite sure 
that every heart is much too full to allow 
us, at a period so early, to enter upon the 
consideration of the amount of that cala- 
mity with which the country has been 
visited in his, I must even now say, pre- 
mature death; for though he has died full 
of years, and full of honours, yet it is a 
death which our human eyes will regard as 
premature; because we had fondly hoped, 
that in whatever position he was placed, 
by the weight of his character, by the 
splendour of his talents, by the purity of 
his virtues, he would still have been spared 
torender to his country the most essen- 
tial services. I will only, Sir, quote those 
most touching and feeling lines which were 
applied by one of the greatest poets of 
this country to the memory of a man 
great indeed, but yet not greater than Sir 
Robert Peel :— 


“ Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke ; 

The trumpet’s silver voice is still ; 

The warder silent on the hill.” 
Sir, I will add no more—In saying this I 
have, perhaps, said too much. It might 
have been better had I simply confined 
myself to seconding the Motion. I was, 
however, in hopes that, by my protracting 
these observations for a few seconds, there 
might, perhaps, have entered the House 
some persons who would have been more 
worthy than I to bear some part in this 
melancholy duty. It is not so; and I am 
sure the tribute of respect which we now 
offer will be all the more valuable from the 
silence with which the Motion is received, 
and which I well know has not arisen from 
the want but from the excess of feeling on 
the part of Members of this House. 

Mr. NAPIER said: As I am connected 
with some of the Bills which are set down 
as Orders of the Day for to-day, and which 
Ihave endeavoured for some time to bring 
before the notice of the House, perhaps I 
may be permitted to say how willingly I 





would waive everything to testify in any 
manner I could my esteem for the right 
hon. Baronet, and my sorrow and regret 
for the loss which the country has sustained 
in his death. It is a very curious circum- 
stance that a large portion of the legisla- 
tive measures to which I was about to ask 
the attention of hon. Mefnbers, had been 
supplied to the House by the legislative 
wisdom of that great man who has just 
been gathered to his fathers. It was this 
which inspired and encouraged me to follow 
humbly the efforts of him who, by legisla- 
tion in connexion with the records he has 
left in the criminal jurisprudence of the 
country, has given us memorials of enligh- 
tened wisdom, which entitle him to claim 
the gratitude and the homage of all classes 
of the country. I was struck, Sir, this 
morning, when the news came to me of the 
death of the right hon. Baronet, when I 
thought what a few short hours it was since 
he stood in his place, in this House, in the 
vigour and fulness of intellectual power, 
chastened but not impaired by its maturity, 
to think what shadows we are, and that 
the life of the wisest and the strongest of 
us us is but as a wavering flame. I gladly, 
Sir, postpone all matters connected with 
the business of the day, and most willingly 
concur in this, the only tribute which we 
can pay to the memory of the right hon. 
Baronet upon this occasion. 

Si R. H. INGLIS: Perhaps, Sir, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford was right when he 
suggested that silence was more eloquent 
than any words which we could use upon 
the occasion of such a loss as this House, 
this country—I may almost say the whole 
of the European community—has suffered 
in the death of Sir Robert Peel. At the 
same time, Sir, as the silence which fol- 
lowed the address of my right hon. Friend 
has been broken with equal feeling and 
truth by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin, per- 
haps I may be permitted, in bearing my 
humble but heartfelt tribute to the char- 
acter of the friend whom we have now 
lost, to say that I trust his memory may 
be brought to our hearts and minds with- 
out the least reference to those questions 
of politics which have hitherto divided us, 
and to which some passing reference was 
made in the introductory speech of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. _It is not ne- 
cessary to call upon the House to forbear, 
at such a time, from any topic which might 
disturb the unanimity of feeling and sen- 
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timent which upon this subject prevails, 
not in this House only, but throughout the 
country. It is, Sir, with the most cordial 
feeling and cordial respect that I rise at 
once—not that I am in any sense entitled 
to bear my testimony to the character of 
that great man, but as one who has had a 
seat for some time in this House—to state 
that I believe there never was a man who 
made greater sacrifices for the public good. 
Power, Sir, he sacrificed willingly. I be- 
lieve he would have sacrificed everything, 
except that which he considered paramount 
to everything—the good of his country. 
Those, Sir, who most differ from the right 
hon. Baronet in their views upon those 
subjects referred to by the hon. Member 
for Montrose, will, I am sure, unite in one 
cordial feeling of respect, and, I may say, 
of grateful respect, for the memory of a 
man who really did more to distinguish 
this House among the deliberative bodies 
of the world, than perhaps any man who 
ever sat within its walls. I most cordially 


concur in the proposition made to the 
House, and received by it with so much 
feeling, that, in order to mark our sense of 
respect for the late right hon. Baronet, and 
of the loss which we have sustained in his 
death, we proceed no further with any of 


the business of the day. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said: No no- 
tice, Sir, having been given of the inten- 
tion on the part of any hon. Member to 
move the adjournment of the House, and 
as it accidentally happens that no Member 
of Her Majesty's Cabinet is present in this 
House, perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that, had such been the case, some persons 
of greater importance in this House than 
myself would have risen to express their 
deep feeling of regret at the loss which 
the country has sustained in the death of 
that eminent statesman whose death we 
now deplore. I will say no more upon this 
occasion. It would hardly become so 
humble a Member to say more than that 
I deeply participate in the feeling—the 
general feeling—of this House; and I am 
quite sure that if the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was in his place— 
and his absence is only attributable to the 
fact that he did not expect this Motion 
would have come on so early—he would, 
I am sure, concur in expressing his deepest 
sympathy, his feeling of highest respect 
and honour for that great statesman who 
has just passed from among us, and his 
sincere condolence at the loss which this 
Tiouse and the country has sustained in 


{LORDS} 
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his death. I have only to say that I most 
cordially concur in the Motion for the ad. 
journment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER rose to put the Motion, 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE again rose, and 
said: I have just been informed—I was 
not previously aware of the fact—that the 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
happens at this moment to be in the coun. 
try. He left town last night. 

Motion made and Question, ‘* That this 
House do now adjourn’’—put and agreed 
to, -Nemine Contradicente. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 4, 1850. 


Mixvutes.] Pugiic Buis.— 1* Landlord and 
Tenant. 

2* Upton cum Chalvey Marriages Validity; Be- 
nefices in Plurality; Larceny Summary Juris- 
diction, 

:3* Police and Improvement (Scotland); Judg- 
ments (Ireland). 


EDUCATION. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that in pursuance of a pledge he gave on 
Tuesday evening, he now laid on the table 
the only remaining paper of importance re- 
lative to the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council of Education on the subject of 
schools. He would take that oppportunity 
of stating that in any observations which 
he had made during the discussion of this 
subject the other night, he did not intend 
to cast any reflection on the conduct or 
management of the very respectable gen- 
tleman who had the charge of the training 
school at Warrington. He wished also 
to correct an error which appeared in the 
public newspapers. He was represented 
to have said that one-third or fourth part 
of the population of England consisted of 
Dissenters. He would repeat the qualifi- 
cation he then added, namely, that the 
Dissenters of England, in conjunction with 
the members of the Church of Scotland, 
might amount to one-fourth of the whole 
community of Great Britain. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, I will with the permission of 
your Lordships, ask your attention for o 
few moments to a subject which, Tam sure, 
is present to all your minds, and which will 
require that you should permit me for 4 
short time to deviate from the ordinary 
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course of your proceedings, so far as to 
hear me upon a subject which is not regu- 
larly before the House. It is quite true, 
my Lords, that, when we look round this 
place we do not perceive the loss of any 
important person here; there is no great 
blank in this place. But, my Lords, we 
are all aware of, and we all deeply deplore, 
a great and lamentable loss which has oc- 
curred in another assembly, with which we 
are connected by so many ties and rela- 
tions, political as well as personal, breath- 
ing as it were the same atmosphere, and 
daily oceupied with the same objects, so 
that no occurrence, deeply affecting the in- 
terests and proceedings of that assembly, 
can do otherwise than extend its influence 
tous in this place. We all must be aware 
that to that assembly has befallen a great 
calamity, a great personal loss, the effect 
of which has been deeply felt there. It 
would be extraordinary indeed if the deep 
voice of sorrow which has been raised 
there, did not find any echo within these 
walls. My Lords, as it appears to me, 
this is not the place and this is not the 
time to sit in judgment on the political 
conduct or public actions of any great 
statesman whose presence has just been 
withdrawn from us. The conduct of every 
public man, posteritati narratus et traditus, 
must abide the judgment of that posterity. 
The actions of one generation must be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of another, per- 
haps better qualified, because further re- 
moved from the scene of these actions, and 
therefore better enabled to contemplate 
that seene, and to survey it calmly in all 
its bearings and results. But, my Lords, 
there is one tribute, at least, due to the 
past exertions and to the final close of the 
career of a distinguished public man, the 
value of which is important in the same 
proportion as it is instantaneous; that is, 
the expression of public sympathy—of pub- 
lie sympathy unasked, unsolicited, unsought 
for, from all quarters and all classes of so- 
ciety, attending —I would I could add 
cheering—the dying moments of such a 
man. That sympathy and that feeling, 
umixed with any political opinions, I am 
confident, my Lords, you are not less dis- 
posed than any other class of the commu- 
nity to offer on this melancholy occasion. 
For myself, I can only say that, it having 
been my fortune from a prolonged life to 
witness the commencement and the deve- 
lopment of the career of him whom I must 
how unfortunately call the late Sir Robert 
eel—having, 1 say, witnessed his first 





exertions and the commencement of his 
eareer, which in the ordinary course of 
nature and of human events I could not 
expect to see the close of—I have, by the 
events of more than 40 years, been made 
more aware, perhaps, than many others of 
the unremitting zeal, exclusively devoted 
to public objects, and to no others, by which 
the life of that eminent man was given up 
to the service of the State, bringing to 
that service, as he did, the greatest and 
most distinguished talents, equally great 
and distinguished both in business and in 
debate. And, my Lords, such having been 
the case, such exertions having been con- 
tinued to the last, it would be impossible to 
witness the sudden and unexpected close 
of such a life, so employed, without a pass- 
ing expression of sympathy, sorrow, and 
condolement, in which I believe that all 
the people of this country will join, and es- 
pecially all those connected with its legis- 
lative and public proceedings, who have 
witnessed an event which has filled all 
hearts with sorrow, and many minds with 
apprehension. My Lords, I shall say no- 
thing more. Whatever has been felt in 
another assembly, of which he was a 
Member, is now felt here and throughout 
this country; and I persuade myself that, 
however feebly, I have only given vent to 
your Lordships’ feelings and my own in en- 
deavouring that such a casualty and such 
a loss, should not pass unmentioned in this 
House. Such an occasion perhaps justi- 
fies me in départing from the ordinary 
course of our proceedings. 

Lorpv STANLEY: My Lords, great as 
is the public loss which we have sustained, 
and universal as is the sympathy manifest- 
ed by the whole country at the calamity 
which has befallen us, I did not anticipate 
that in this House, of which Sir Robert 
Peel was not a Member, the noble Marquess 
would have called for a public ne og 
of feeling, or would have adverted, as he 
has done, to this lamentable occurrence. 
But, my Lords, as the noble Marquess has 
adverted to the case, I cannot deprive my- 
self of the melancholy gratification of de- 
claring how fully I participate in the feel- 
ings which were by the noble Marquess so 
eloquently expressed. My Lords, the no- 
ble Marquess truly said, that this is no 
time to criticise the public acts of a public 
man snatched from his country in the prime 
of life, when he had the reasonable right 
to expect that many years yet remained to 
him, to be devoted with that great ability, 
that unflinching zeal, and that unwearied 
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diligence which we all know he devoted to 
the public service. It has been my for- 
tune at some times to be opposed to, and at 
other times to be the colleague in office of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. It has been my 
deep regret that, during the last four years 
of his life, I have been separated from him 
by a conscientious difference of opinion, I 
am sure on both sides, on an important mat- 
ter of public policy. Itis with equally deep 
regret that I know that that difference pre- 
vailed up to the last period of his valuable 
life. But it is a satisfaction to me per- 
sonally, my Lords, to know that, whatever 
political differences there might be between 
us, there was no personal hostility on either 
side. I am confident that there has been 
none on my side—quite as confident that 
there was none on his. I never was one 
of those who attributed unworthy motives 
to a course of conduct which I cannot but 
deeply lament. I believe that in that step 
which led me to differ from him, Sir 
Robert Peel, was actuated by a sincere and 
conscientious desire to obtain that which 
he believed to be a public good. Mistaken 
as I think he was in that view, I am satis- 
fied that upon that occasion, as upon all 
others, to act for the public good was the 
leading principle of his life, and that to 
promote the welfare of his country he was 
prepared to make, and did actually make, 
every sacrifice. In some cases those sacri- 
fices were so extensive that I hardly know 
whether the great and paramount object 
of his country’s good was a sufficient rea- 
son to exact them from any public man. 
But this is not a time to speak of differ- 
ences—to speak of disagreements. <A 
great man and a great statesman has pass- 
ed away from us by the sudden and in- 
scrutable dispensation of Providence. He 
has left in other House of Parliament—he 
has left among his compeers—he has left 
in this country a great void—a great blank. 
We are deprived of the services of that 
great, powerful, laborious intellect—of that 
unflinching diligence—of that unsparing 
application of all his best talents, his 
strength, his health, and all his great 
powers to the interests of his country. 
This is a moment at which all political con- 
siderations have ceased—in which the most 
solemn feeling is a fixed impression of the 
vanity of all human hopes and ambition, 
and of the instability of those things on 
which the destinies of nations depend, and 
in which it is not unfitting to remember 
that we are in the hands of Him who rules 
the destiny of nations by other means than 
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wecan comprehend. In the feeling which 
I have just expressed, I know that I shal] 
be joined by your Lordships and the coun. 
try at large. Iam sure that I shall be 
joined by universal Europe in the regret 
which I express for the sudden bereaye. 
ment which has befallen his family, for the 
great loss sustained by his country, and 
for the sudden removal from the world of 
one who in private life was universally ad- 
mitted to be in the possession of every 
virtue, and to be strictly unimpeachable, 
Whatever may have been the difference of 
political views, no one will deny to my la. 
mented Friend the praise of having been 
an able, an assiduous, and a conscientious 
servant of his country. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, before 
entering upon the more contentious matter 
which stands for discussion this evening, | 
hope that I may be permitted to deviate 
for a single moment toa subject upon which 
no difference anywhere exists. For forty 
years I had the fortune of being generally 
opposed to Sir Robert Peel on most politi- 
cal questions. I live to acknowledge cheer- 
fully and conscientiously the splendid merits 
of that eminent individual, and to be con- 
vinced that upon the subjects on which we 
differed from each other, he acted from the 
most pure and conscientious motives. At 
the last stage of his public career, chequer- 
ed as it was—and | told him in private 
that chequered it would be—when he was 
differing from those with whom he had 
been so long connected—and from purely 
public-spirited feelings was adopting a 
course which was so galling and unpleasing 
to them—I told him, I say, that he must 
turn from the storm without to the sun- 
shine of an approving conscience within. 
Differing as we may differ on the point 
whether he was right or wrong, disputing 
as we may dispute on the results of his 
policy, we must all agree that to the course 
which he firmly believed to be advantage- 
ous to his country he firmly adhered, and 
that in pursuing it he made sacrifices com- 
pared with which all the sacrifices exacted 
from public men by a sense of public duty, 
which I have ever known or read of, sink 
into nothing. He has gone to reap the 
just reward of his merits and his virtues: 

“ Omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, adjuve- 
rint, auxerint, certum esse in cclo definitum lo- 
cum, ubi beati «evo sempiterno fruantur. Nihil 
est enim illi principi Deo, qui omnem hune mun- 
dum regit, quod quidem in terris fiat, acceptius, 
quam concilia, eetusque hominum, jure sociatl, 
qu civitates appellantur: harum rectores, et 
conservatores hine profecti, hue revertuntur. 
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I could not, my Lords, in justice to my 
own feelings, refrain from saying thus 
much. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON: My, 


Lords, I rise to give expression to the satis- 
faction with which I have heard this conver- 
sation on the part of your Lordships—both 
on the part of those noble Lords who were 
opposed to Sir Robert Peel during the 
whole course of their political lives, and on 
the part of those noble Friends of mine who 
have been only opposed to him lately. 
Your Lordships must all feel the high and 
honourable character of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. I was long connected with him in 
public life. We were both in the councils 
of our Sovereign together, and I had long 


the honour to enjoy his private friendship. | 


In all the course of my acquaintance with 
Sir Robert Peel, I never knew a man in 
whose truth and justice I had a more lively 
confidence, or in whom I saw a more in- 
variable desire to promote the public ser- 
vice. In the whole course of my commu- 
nication with him I never knew an instance 
in which he did not show the strongest at- 
tachment to truth; and I never saw in the 


whole course of my life the smallest rea- | 


son for suspecting that he stated anything 
which he did not firmly believe to be the 
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| racing, and exercise on the river. Their 
intimacy continued during all their college 

|life. He must also mention another in- 

cident which would never be effaced from 

‘his memory. Sir Robert Peel and him- 
self went in a hack postchaise from Oxford 
together to be present at the trial of the 
late Lord Melville, in 1806. Now, trivial 
as this travelling together in a postchaise 
might appear tu their Lordships, it made 
an impression on his mind never to be 
effaced. There were circumstances in 
their after lives which had not weakened 
the impression of early years. This was 
the last opportunity he should ever have 
of paying a tribute of affection to one 
for whom he had ever felt the highest re- 
gard, and whose name would be long 

held in remembrance by a grateful coun- 
try. 

| The Eart of LONSDALE knew the 

|late Sir Robert Peel when at Oxford, and 

they had constantly associated together. He 
had known his late lamented friend during 
the whole subsequent period of his life, 
and considered him one of the greatest 
ornaments the country had ever produced 
—one of the most eminent and able 
statesmen. 

| 


fact. My Lords, I could not let this con- | EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUS- 
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versation come to a close without stating 


strongest characteristic feature of his char- 
acter. I again repeat to you, my Lords, 
my satisfaction at hearing the sentiments 
: regret which you have expressed for his 
ss. 


The Duxe of CLEVELAND said, that | 


the recollection of early associations was 


at that moment pressing strongly on his | 
mind ; for he had had a longer intercourse | 
and a closer intimacy with the late Sir | 
Robert Peel than most of their Lordships. | 
Sir Robert Peel and himself had entered | 


at the same college, Christchurch, Oxford, 
in the same year. 


land), and, as he had never been at any 
public schools, and had few acquaintances 
in the University, Sir Robert Peel took 
him by the hand, and they lived together 


for three years in the University on terms | 


of the closest intimacy. Unfortunately, 
while he was at Oxford he was fonder of 
pleasure than of study, whereas Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was fonder of study than of 
pleasure, Sir Robert, however, like him- 
self, was fond of athletic exercises. He 
took great delight in cricket and in boat- 


VOL. CXII. {rnp series. | 


He arrived there a few | 
months before him (the Duke of Cleve-| 


| 
that which I believe to have been the | 


ING IN HYDE PARK. 

| Lorp CAMPBELL said, that before his 
noble and learned Friend brought forward 
his Motion on the subject, he must permit 
him to present a petition. It was the 
| petition of an architect of the name of 
Elger, who had erected a number of 
houses near Prince’s-gate. Many of their 
Lordships would perhaps recollect the 
Half-way House on the road to Kensing- 
ton, which was a sad nuisance. It was 
now pulled down, and the improvements 
made on its site were owing to the skill 
‘and enterprise of Mr. Elger. He had 
erected a large number of houses there, 
some of which he had sold, but some still 
remained on his hands. The noble and 
learned Lord then read the petition at 
length; and also a letter from Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, confirming the statements there- 
in. 

| Lorp BROUGHAM, after passing a 
high encomium on Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
to whom he should have occasion to refer 
for another object in the course of his 
speech, said that his letter was a sufficient 
voucher for the accuracy of Mr. Elger’s 
| statements, which were well worthy of at- 
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tention. He also had to present a peti- 
tion, couched in language of great alarm, 
from eighty most respectable individuals, 
the owners and occupiers of that magnifi- 
cent row of houses which commences at 
Knightsbridge and stretches through Ken- 
sington Gore below Rutland Gate. Rut- 
land Gate had been erected by their care 
and at their expense. One farthing of 
public money, one farthing of parochial 
aid, they had not received; and it only 
formed one portion of their complaint that 
all the traffic for this gigantic exhibition 
must pass through Rutland Gate. He 
must say that he did not recollect to have 
ever observed anything like the same una- 
nimity of opinion upon any subject as that 
which existed on this. He could almost 
offer a reward for the production of any 
person unconnected with the Commission 
who did not express in the strongest possible 
language astonishment at the perseverance 
which had been shown in this affair, and 
deep indignation at the attempt which was 
made to destroy the public property in the 
park, and to invade and destroy the sacred 
rights of private property in its neighbour- 
hood. But it was asked why was not cau- | 
tion and warning given to the Commission 


| 


before they proceeded to advertise for esti- | 


mates? Now, he frankly admitted that 
he thought the Commissioners had some 
right to complain on this score, though he | 
could take no blame to himself in the mat- | 
ter; for very long ago, as long as eight or | 
ten weeks ago, he brought the subject be- | 
fore their Lordships, and stated without | 
disguise his opinion regarding it. He was | 
then held up as a very singular person, as | 
the only individual who entertained such | 
extravagant and eccentric doctrines and | 
opinions (as they were called) on the sub- 
ject of the Exhibition as he had ventured 
to express; but he supposed these charges 
would all be revoked now, for not only did 
he not stand alone, but he could not disco- 
ver, with the trifling exception of the Com- 
missioners and a few of their friends, the 
least difference of opinion on the subject. 
And could anybody wonder at this una- 
nimity of opinion? What right had any 
body of persons to erect in the park a 
huge building, which would resemble no- 
thing so much as, he was going to say, the 
Tower of Babel; but he would select an- 
other resemblance, and say a building the | 
like of which had not been erected since the | 
days of the Egyptian pyramids—a building | 
that was to cover 24 acres of the finest 
part of Hyde Park; and which was to have 
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in the middle of it a monstrous cupola, 
considerably larger, he understood, than 
the dome of St. Paul’s. What right had 
any body of men to cut up the roads in the 
neighbourhood, making it impossible for 
the inhabitants to reach their houses or 
leave them without the greatest incon. 
venience and difficulty, if not danger ? 
There were to be 12,000,000 of bricks, 
and at least 40,000 tons of material, in 
all, used in the erection of this building, 
The conveyance of this material would re- 
quire 400 carts a day, and during working 
hours there would be eartage equal to one 
cart every 14 minute entering the park. 
That calculation was made by a respect- 
able solicitor, who had entered upon it 
with evidence before him of all the 
facts necessary to come to a right conclu. 
sion; and his statements, he dared to say, 
were a great deal more to depended upon 
than those which had come from some 
other quarters. They were to have, there- 
fore, all these carts, for a long period of 
time, going into the park loaded with lime 
and bricks—immense waggons groaning 
under huge beams and loads of wood, ex- 
tending fore and aft over the vehicles— 
these tremendous carts and waggons rum- 
bling along, that there might be no want 
of noise to grate upon the ear as well as 
huge forms to appal the eye. These carts 
were to go in one perpetual discord along 
this unfortunate road in the immediate 
neighbourhood of those ill-fated individuals, 
many of whom now besought their Lord- 
ships to protect them from so grievous an 
annoyance. Why, if anything ever de- 
served the name of a public nuisance, this 
surely did. The road must be ploughed 
up by these carts in a way dreadful to 
think of. If it were paved with paving- 
stones like the streets before M‘Adam’s in- 
vention was heard of, instead of gravel 
and sand and road metal, even then the 
stones must have been ground to powder 
by such an accumulation of cartage; but 
to have hundreds of carts going along in 
addition to all the omnibuses and carriages, 
carts and waggons, that constituted the 
ordinary traffic, was it not clear that, by 
such a reduplication of the traffic, the road 
would be literally ploughed into furrows? 
He would say nothing of the steam-engine 
more than this, that when they were told 
it was to be constructed on the principle of 
consuming the smoke, his experience h 

informed him that in all such cases the re- 
sult was, that the smoke was partially 
consumed, and that partially it was foun 
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tainting the air around. But, to pass from 
that point, he seriously called upon their 
Lordships to reflect upon what would be 
the inevitable consequences of having in 
that quarter of the metropolis the congre- 

tin of such countless multitudes as 
would by this exhibition be inevitably 
drawn thither. He looked upon this with 
very serious alarm and apprehension. But, 
before dwelling upon it, he would say one 
word on the subject of expense. He 
was told that, in a financial point of 
view, there had already been difficulties; 
and he thought it was ominous to ob- 
serve the considerably less confident ne- 
gative that was given by the Government 
every time the question was broached else- 
where, whether they meant to leave the 
speculators in this exhibition to their own 
resources, or if it was their intention to 
give them a grant of public money. At 
first the answer was, ‘‘ Certainly not, un- 
doubtedly not—our resolution is fixed— 
they are to rely on their own resources, 
and we are never to be called upon to give 
in any way whatever.” The next time 


the subject was mentioned it was, ‘‘ We 
have no reason to expect that we shall 
ever be called upon, and therefore we af- 


firm that we do not expect any grant to be 
required.’’ But the last time «he subject 
was broached the denial was a shade fain- 
ter, and left on his mind the impression that 
those who gave that half-denial had lurk- 
ing in their minds a strong suspicion that 
public money would be required, and that 
publie money would be paid. The truth 
was, that public money would be required, 
and must be required, for it would be quite 
impossible to conduct this Exhibition with- 
out it. They were told what was done in 
foreign countries ; but this building was 
not to he compared with those built of lath 
and plaster in Paris, and which covered 
four or five acres of ground, and cost 
somewhere about 16,0001. Instead of 
being made light and cheap, they were to 
have an enormous and substantial build- 
ing, with a gigantic cupola, and which 
must prove ten times more expensive than 
the small lath and plaster erections in the 
avenue of the Champs Elysées or the Bois 
de Boulogne at Paris. But then they were 
told there was an estimate, and to that 
estimate the builder would be kept. Now, 
there was not a noble Lord present who 
had not knowledge and experience, more 
orless, of building, and how difficult, how 
lmpossible, it was to get matters to go as 

ey wished, even with an estimate. The 
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case would not be different with the pro- 
moters of this Exhibition. When the pre- 
parations had gone too far to allow them 
to retract, something very awkward would 
probably be discovered ; it would be held 
necessary to make great alterations, and ° 
the result would be that the amount laid 
down in the estimate would be exceeded in 
order not to stop the works. On the sub- 
ject of the site which had been chosen, the 
screw had been pretty strongly applied by 
the Commissioners, for they said, ‘* You 
must either take Hyde Park, or no place 
at all.” He would be able to show, how- 
ever, that there was no such alternative. 
Where there was a will there was a way, 
and if the Commissioners set themselves 
earnestly to find out a more appropriate 
site, there would be no difficulty about the 
matter. He had said the expenses of the 
building would be enormous; but there 
was one item of expense that had not been 
considered. Had they examined the su- 
perintendents of police as to the means of 
preserving order at and in the vicinity of 
the Exhibition? Only let their Lordships 
think of the numbers of people who would 
be gathered together on this oceasion. All 
those who had great curiosity—all those 
who liked to run after sights, all those 
who had not only great curiosity, but little 
occupation—all the idle, and all those out 
of employment, whether from their own 
fault or misfortune—all the vagrant classes 
of the community—of whom the police 
evidence stated there were from 70,000 to 
80,000 in London having no visible means 
of subsistence—all the persons out of em- 
ployment from the sister kingdom, and 
elsewhere—the workmen of St. Giles’s, 
the east parts of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, Deptford, and Greenwich—all 
this class of the population, most respect- 
able no doubt in their station—all of them 
would go to Hyde Park, where they might 
see lords and ladies, and princes and 
princesses, royalties and nobilities, states- 
men and philosophers collected within the 
enormous building erected there. By a 
calculation made, about 14,000 would pass 
through that building every day, and twice 
as many every Monday, not going through 
in regular military procession, but in such 
a way as best to gratify their curiosity, 
and enable them to learn something by 
closely examining the works of art and ma- 
nufactures there exhibited. There would 
not be merely the 2,000,000 inhabitants 
of London; but the population of Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
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of every great town in the empire, and the 
eountry besides, would send up their tens 
of thousands. They would have, too, 
some good specimens of Socialists and 
men of the Red colour, whose object it 
would be to ferment the mass. Now, all 
this showed the necessity that existed for 
answering his question—had they taken 
the ordinary precaution of inquiring of the 
police superintendents whether they were 
alarmed or not at such a prospect? With 


the present police force, he contended it | 


would be impossible to regulate such an 
assembly of people, for not even during 
the day, but during the night also, would 
their presence be necessary. How were 
they to prevent people bivouacking in the 
park? To do so they must institute a 
military cordon; even at present it was 
not possible to keep out such intruders. 
They got over the railing in spite of every 
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| Park, on the occasion of the last corona. 
| tion, was regarded as a very great mischief 
|and inconvenience ; but the inhabitants, 
till now, little thought they were to be 
subjected to a nuisance ten times more 
' mischievous, and which threatened to be 
| permanent in its character. At all events, 
‘from May to November this gigantic, un. 
_ bearable nuisance was to go on. [ Laughter, 
| It was all very well for those who did not 
‘live there to laugh at the use of the word 
‘*‘ unbearable;” it was all very well for 
| those who had no property there, who had 
-not expended 50,0001. in houses which 
could not be disposed of, to express asto- 
'nishment at his calling it an unbearable 
‘nuisance. It had been said by a philoso- 


| pher, that there was nothing about which 
| people showed so much patience and meek- 


| ness, and quiet endurance, as the suffer- 
\ings of their neighbours. But the ques- 


precaution, and slept in the park; and how | tion arose as to the right of any parties to 
would it be possible to prevent this while | do all this. The parks, since an arrange- 
the Exhibition continued? The police | ment had been made with the Crown, were 
must be augmented, not to the extent of | vested in the Commissioners of Woods and 
1,000 merely, but probably to 2,000 addi-| Forests; but surely in this country no 
tional men. Then these men must be board of Commissioners would ever assert 
trained and disciplined, and to make that the claim of exclusive property in such 
effectual they must begin now, in order to | places, or attempt to extrude the public 
have them fit for their duties by the time | from the free possession of the rights they 
the Exhibition was opened. Now, only | enjoyed in them. They all remembered 
let their Lordships think of the expense | the well-known anecdote of Sir R. Wal- 
thus incurred; 1,000 additional men would | pole and George I1.; when the King asked 
involve an expense of 50,000/., and 2,000 , that Minister how much it would cost to 
men an expense of 100,000. He would | enclose one of the parks, he replied, “ No 
engage to prove that by examination be-| great sum—it would only cost your Ma- 
fore the Committee which he asked their | jesty three crowns.” The arrangement 
Lordships to appoint. He remembered | made with the Crown vested the parks in 
well the crowds in different parts of town | the Woods and Forests, but not to the 
at the coronation. On that occasion he | extent of excluding the public. It was 
was able to proceed without much diffi- | said, however, this was to be only a tem- 
culty in a carriage with some children, | porary building. Now, there were two 
finding inconvenient crowds, no doubt, in| ways of excluding a man from his pro- 
particular places ; but even had it been| perty. The one was to exclude him alto- 
much worse, that was for one morning | gether, by erecting upon his close a build- 
only ; but this Exhibition was to be ex-| ing that was to be there for ever. That 
tended over several months, and the! was a total exclusion. The other was to 
people in the neighbourhood were abso- | erect a temporary building—which was at 
lutely alarmed at the prospect. They had least intended to be temporary, and which it 
heard of the case of Mr. Elger, the owner | was hoped would be temporary—but which, 


of ten magnificent houses which were in 


the condition of shells, and advertised to | 


be sold; but the sale had been stopped, 
completely stopped, as, he ventured to 
say, the Commissioners would be, by an 


injunction, which would probably soon be | 
All the inhabitants, indeed, in| 


issued. 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Park would 
suffer from these operations if allowed to 
be proceeded with. The fair in Hyde 


in all probability, on account of its beauti- 
ful pillars (as people might be heard to 
say), its elegant areades, its magnificent 
dome, and its ornamental architecture as 4 
whole, would not be taken down at all. 
But even if it was temporary—if it was 
pulled down, for any person to tell him 
_ that to take his close, and build upon it @ 
structure that was to stand there for 


months, and to eut down elms forty years 
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old, was no interference with his rights of 
property, was certainly the most extraor- 
dinary doctrine he had ever heard. There 
was a right of usage to the enjoyment of 
these parks given to the people, which the 
Government dared not take away; but 
there was another right in question. Peti- 
tions had been presented to that House 
from individuals, in which it was stated 
that it would be illegal to make this erec- 
tion without an Act of Parliament. It 
might be said that was only a petition ; 
but whose name stood first on one of those 
petitions ? That of Mr. Justice Cresswell. 
He put his name to that petition, and 
openly, and without hesitation, questioned 
the legality of what was proposed to be 
done without an Act of Parliament. Did 
he say wrong when he warned the Com- 
missioners that they might be drawn into 
the Court of Chancery? Did any one 
doubt that when they saw three or four 
solicitors sign their names to this petition ? 
{Alaugh.] That was the easiest, and he 
would say the dullest, laugh he had ever 
heard. Those who laughed were not aware 
that it was not as solicitors these individuals 
petitioned the House. They were parties to 
the petition—parties who were to be in- 
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-could be no objection. 





jured and have their rights invaded ; and 
when he said there were solicitors among 
the petitioners, all he meant to say was, | 
that solicitors, knowing their rights, were 
very likely to take the law of those who | 


} 


invaded them. Therefore, it might have | 
been inferred that the injurious proceed- | 
ings taken in Hyde Park would yield the | 
bitter fruit of an injunction from the Court | 
of Chancery. Within twenty-four hours | 
this might be realised; and he had been | 
informed that steps were already in pro- | 
gress for making application for such an | 
injunction. He certainly had been sur- | 
prised to see it stated by a legal officer of | 
the Crown that permanent buildings could | 
not be erected without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but that temporary buildings might. 
He could not have believed that any officer 
of the Crown would have made such a 
statement as that. It was impossible such 
a state of matters could exist unless in 
cases where there might be particular co- 
Venants in the leases. It appeared that a 
builder of houses in this neighbourhood 
declared that he should be ruined if the 
Exhibition took place in Hyde Park, and 
there were many other persons in the 
same category. Where could such persons 
go for countenance and relief but to the 
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highest court of judicature in the realm, 
which, above all others, was bound to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of the subject ? 
It appeared that a threat had been held 
out that the Exhibition must take place in 
Hyde Park, or nowhere else. Now, he 
had so often seen and heard threats of this 
sort, that he hoped their Lordships would 
not suffer themselves to be biased by such 
a consideration, or to attach too much im- 
portance to it. Depend upon it, if there 
were the will, the Commissioners would 
find the way. He had received a letter 
from a respectable gentleman, who re- 
presented many of the landowners of Bat- 
tersea Fields. This was a little further 
off than Hyde Park, but he should not be 
sorry if the Exhibition were to be held 
at some point still further off than Bat- 
tersea Fields; if it were held, for example, 
at Kew, to a site at which place there 
Why it should 
be thought desirable to hold the Exhibition 
so very near the metropolis, he could not 
see. If it were held at a little distance off, 
one advantage would be that people would 
not all go on the same day. Well, there 
was Battersea Fields, where the land could 
be obtained on reasonable terms, and 
where the Commissioners could obtain as 
many acres as they pleased. Some diffi- 
culty had been made upon this score; but 
he was informed there were thirty-five 
acres that might be obtained, which were 
so high as to be entirely removed from the 
chance of being flooded. There would be 
the great advantage of water carriage to 
Battersea Fields; and this, he begged to 
observe, would be a most material consid- 
eration, because, instead of ploughing up 
and destroying the roads, all the materials 
for the building and the objects for the 
Exhibition might be conveyed thither by 
water without the least difficulty. There 
was an Act of Parliament which would 
enable the Commissioners to give compen- 
sation to the owners of land in Battersea 
Fields in fourteen days by summoning a 
jury, and by putting in force a simple and 
easily-executed process, and these persons 
stated most distinctly in the letter before 
him that there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining land immediately to the extent 
of twenty acres. These points he should 
be able to establish to their Lordships’ 
satisfaction if they would grant him a Se- 
lect Committee. He had spoken of the 
building, and of the nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood while it was being erected. But 
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there would be an additional nuisance when 
it was pulled down—if pulled down it ever 
should be. They would then have one of 
the greatest evils and nuisances that could 
happen to a neighbourhood in the enor- 
mous volumes of dust, and especially of 
lime dust, arising from the pulling down 
of this vast brick building. The nuisance 
arising from this cause was such as those 
only could form an idea of, who, like him- 
self, had had the misfortune to live in a 
neighbourhood where the demolition of a 
huge building had been going on. When 
the order came to pull down the building, 
then there would be the renewal of the 
cartage. The materials would have to be 
carried away by the same 400 carts, he 
was about to say, did he not recollect that 
there would probably be a portion of these 
materials which the carts would not carry 
away. For persons accustomed to look 
upon these matters with a ‘‘ police eye,” 
knew that where this demolition and cart- 
age was going on there would always be a 
crowd of persons watching to see what they 
could pick up and appropriate. Smithfield 
and other parts of London harboured in- 
dividuals who would be on the watch for 
this express purpose, and there would be 
the greatest difficulty in preventing these 
persons from appropriating any bits of 
wood and iron upon which they could lay 
their hands. And unless the police force 
were increased in a manner which no one 
could recommend, there would be all the 
evils of such a crowd assembled for the 
purpose of stealing and abstraction. Now, 
he said nothing of the loss of the property; 
that was the look-out of those to whom it 
belonged.. But the crowd thus assembled 
would be very great. True, it would be 
nothing like that which would be assem- 
bled at first when the Exhibition was open- 
ed; but still it would be great, and there 
would be peculiar inconveniences attendant 
upon its collection. Then there was the 
cartage. The carts must go into the 
park and go round it, either to the lower 
gate at Kensington, or by the upper gate 
inside; either way they must knock up 
that fine drive, which was already being 
macadamised in anticipation, apparently, 
of this description of traffic. He had now 
stated all that was right and necessary to 
justify him in calling their Lordships’ at- 
tention to this subject. He would again 
say, that those who expected so much 
good from this Exhibition, perhaps expect- 
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tify. Nevertheless much good might re. 
sult, and he, for one, should be very loth 
to have that benefit given up by the aban. 
donment of the Exhibition. The Commis. 
sioners would say, and he agreed with 
them, that it would be a pity to give up 
the Exhibition after they had so publicly 
committed themselves to it. But he could 
not agree that we ought to give up our 
best park for it. He should be sorry that 
it should not go on and be held somewhere; 
but if it could not go on elsewhere than in 
Hyde Park, then he aceepted that alterna. 
tive, and said, that much as he wished the 
Exhibition to be held, he had rather it 
should not be held at all than held in 
Hyde Park. He now moved— 

“That the Petition presented this day on this 
subject, together with the Petition presented on 
the 27th June last, be referred to a Select Com. 
mittee to Inquire into the allegations contained in 
the said Petition.” 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
speech which the noble and learned Lord 
had just delivered might be divided into 
two parts: one relating to the share which 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken in 
the Exhibition; and the other relating to 
the Royal Commission. It was obvious 
to their Lordships that there were noble 
Lords near him who could speak with 
more influence and authority than himself 
as to the part taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and it was obvious also that 
there were noble Lords present, members 
of the Royal Commission for this purpose, 
who could better have defended the pro- 
ceedings of that Commission; but inas- 
much as he had the honour of being con- 
nected with the Government, and of be- 
ing also one of the Commissioners, he 
thought it would be convenient to their 
Lordships if he made a plain statement of 
facts, which he ventured to offer in reply 
to the noble and learned Lord who had 
just addressed the House. With regard 
to the part taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in connexion with this Exhibi- 
tion, he could only find three acts in which 
they had come forward at all. The pro- 
ject for this Exhibition, as their Lordships 
were aware, was current for five or six 
months before the close of the last year, 
having been originated by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, as Chairman of 
a meeting of the Society of Arts. The 
project having been discussed by the pub- 
lie, and received with a good deal of fa- 


ed more from it than the result would jus- | vour, application was made to Her Majes- 
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ty’s Government to take such measures 
as would insure the confidence of the pub- 
lic in this country, and of the inhabitants 
of other countries, in the justice and im- 
partiality with which the proceedings would 
be conductod—that the invitation given to 

rsons of all countries to compete at this 
Exhibition should be fairly carried out— 
and that they might rely upon the justice 
of the awards. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment accordingly advised Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission, and they 
consented to pay the trifling expense 
usually attendant upon the appointment of 
a Royal Commission. They also advised 
Her Majesty to appoint a large number of 
persons as members of that Commission, 
many being distinguished in science, others 
in art, and some representing the great 
commercial and trading communities of 
this country. They advised Her Majesty 
to appoint the Prince Consort Chairman 


of the Commission, and they joined with | 


the Prince persons of different political 
parties, in order that the project might 
assume a national character, and not a 
mere Government undertaking. They re- 
commended Her Majesty to appoint the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) a 
member, as the representative of that 
great party of which he was the leader. 
The names of the Prime Minister, and 


some of his colleagues, were placed upon | 
the Commission; and there were also added | 


toit Gentlemen belonging to a still more 
liberal section of the House of Commons, 
who were the representatives of still more 
liberal opinions ; and lastly, they advised 
Her Majesty to appoint upon the Commis- 
sion that great man whose untimely loss 
was so universally lamented, and to whose 
memory tributes so eloquent had been 
paid that night in their Lordships’ House. 
They appointed him not merely as a repre- 
sentative of the party of which he was the 
leader, but also as a man whose great 
talents, whose experience of affairs, and 
whose devotion to the Crown, were sure to 
make his services so valuable to a Com- 
mission which at the outset was sure to 
meet with considerable difficulties. Hav- 
ing had many opportunities of sitting with 
Sir Robert Peel in this Commission, he 
could bear testimony to the fact that not 
only was he of the greatest use to the 
Commissioners in assisting them in their 
decisions, but that he (Earl Granville) was 
astonished at the patient attention which 
he gave to every detail of the business 
that came before them. He trusted their 
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Lordships would forgive him if he ven- 
tured to remind them that one of the 
latest acts of public business upon which 
Sir Robert Peel was engaged was in the 
mecting of the Commission that took place 
on Saturday last. The scene upon that 
occasion he should never forget. It was 
remarkable as presenting a characteristic 
almost peculiar to this country, namely, the 
manner in which public men of all politi- 
cal parties could join in friendly intercourse 
for common objects; and it was still more 
remarkable as having been followed by 
the lamentable accident which occurred 
within two or three hours afterwards. He 
saw the right hon. Baronet sitting in 
friendly communication with the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) upon his left, who had paid 
this evening so eloquent a tribute to his 
memory, although diametrically opposed to 
him in polities. Upon his right was seat- 
ed that Prime Minister who had succeed- 
ed him, to whom he had given his cordial 
support, and against whom he had given 
five hours before his first hostile vote. He 


should not allude to this subject, but that 
it was a great, although painful encourage- 
ment to him to feel that he was acting very 
much upon the plan which Sir Robert Peel 
had approved and sanctioned. 


If he might 
add anything to what he had stated, it was 
that, whether this Exhibition were allowed 
to continue, or whether it were to be brought 
to a speedy termination, he should always 
rejoice that he had seen the part which Sir 
Robert Peel had taken in the Commission, 
and that he had been able personally to re- 
ceive so much knowledge from that la- 
mented individual. With respect to the 
part taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in connexion with the site of the proposed 
Uxhibition, he might proceed to state that, 
considering the favour with which the pro- 
ject had been received, seeing that the site 
of Hyde Park had been recommended by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose—that 
this particular site had been from the be- 
ginning connected with the E xhibition—and 
that no objection had ever been raised to 
it, he thought it reasonable that the noble 
Earl near him (the Earl of Carlisle), who 
was then the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, being, as he was informed, 
empowered so to do by the 10th of George 
1V., cap. 50, should allow the erection of 
a temporary building in the park for the 
purposes of the Exhibition. .He really 
thought that more importance had been 
attached to the cutting down of the trees 
than this part of the subject deserved. 
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For, what was the case? When the site 
was agreed upon, and when the plans were 
roughly sketched, so as to avoid injuring 
the great mass of trees near that particu- 
lar site, it happened that the greatest dif- 
ficulty was experienced with regard to a 
small clump of trees, and one old tree, 
which stood upon the spot required for the 
edifice. Now, it happened that this old 
tree was not very ornamental; yet his 
noble Friend, with a seeming ungracious- 
ness that must have been very painful to 
his nature, absolutely required that this 
old tree should not be given up, and it was 
accordingly blotted from the plan. But, as 
the noble Earl was advised by the officers 
of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests that 
the clump of trees was of no great beauty, 
he consented that they should be removed 
in order to make room for the building. He 
was not aware that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had committed any other act what- 
ever in connexion with this Exhibition; and 
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standi which only his subscription could 
give him, to inquire into the internal ma. 
nagement of the concern. Almost the first 
question which came before the Commis. 
sion was as to the site. The Exhibition 
had been connected with one of the parks 
from the first; and he believed that so far 
back as July last this connexion had been 
stated in some of the journals. It had 
been prominently put forward in one of 
the most ably written and most influential 
| Papers of this country. In the Times of 
| October 18, in last year, he found the fol- 
| lowing passages :— 

‘* At present no other site seems more likely 
than Hyde Park, where the vacant space between 
| Kensington-drive and Rotten-row offers peculiar 
| advantages. * There seems, then, no reason 
| to doubt that in 1851 Hyde Park will witness an 

assemblage more numerous, more brilliant, more 
| beneficial, and more intimately associated with the 
| fortunes of this empire, than the aristocratic array 
| in which some observers are wont to read the rise 
and fall of our national prosperity.” 





it was thought better policy that the Go- | Thus, at the very earliest mention of the 
vernment should take no step (beyond Exhibition, the public were accustomed to 
offering any facilities in their power) which | consider that it would be held in Hyde 


should convert a great national project into 
a Government enterprise. He now came 


to the part taken by the Royal Commis- | 


sioners. And here he would remark, that 


there were two very different classes of ob- | 


jectors to the site of Hyde Park. There 


were some who opposed the project from | 


the beginning, who seriously objected to 
the Exhibition, some on private and others 
on public grounds, who thought it ought 
not to be encouraged, and who were ready 
to take any occasion that offered to prevent 
the Exhibition from taking place. Now, 
to the objections of these parties it was not 
necessary for him to reply. The noble and 
learned Lord had stated more than once in 
the course of this evening that he approved 
the object of the Exhibition. Ie had made 
some objection to the acts of the Commis- 
sion; but he was not sure he could admit 


the noble and learned Lord’s competency | 


to complain upon some of these points. 
The noble and learned Lord had a perfect 
right, if he thought it his duty to do so, to 
warn the House of any injury to the public 


interests which he thought likely to accrue , 


from this Exhibition; but when the Com- 
missioners had decided not to apply to Par- 


liament for the funds, and the noble and. 
learned Lord could not therefore come be-! 


fore their Lordships in the character of a 
taxpayer to complain, the noble and learned 
Lord having refused to subscribe any money 
towards the Exhibition, had not the locus 


|Park. When the Commissioners called 
upon the Building Committee to select the 
site, they did not, in conformity with the 
general opinion, think of any other site 
than the Royal Parks. The Woods and 
Forests gave their consent, but coupled 
| with it certain onerous conditions and sti- 
'pulations. They insisted upon the per- 
formance of every condition which would 
insure to the public the re-enjoyment of 
the site in even a superior state to what it 
was at present, and that in no long time 
‘after the termination of the Exhibition. 
And when the noble and learned Lord al- 
luded to what would take place in No- 
vember, when the materials would be 
taken away, he must remark that it was 
never contemplated to keep the Exhibition 
open so late as November. But, as 
the Woods and Forests had insisted in 
their conditions upon the removal of the 
‘materials, it was right that the Commis- 
sioners should take some margin for the 
purpose of closing the Exhibition. As soon 
as the site was decided upon, the announce- 
ment was made in the journals; it was co- 
pied into foreign newspapers, and it was 
| officially conveyed, through the proper me- 
dium, to foreign countries; the announce- 
ment was made also through his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) to the Colonies. One 
of the charges made against the Commis- 
sioners was, that they made public an- 
nouncements of their proceedings too much 
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and too often. Now, what had been the 
expression of public discontent? A very 
ingenious gentleman, Mr. Leslie, wrote a 
letter to the Commissioners objecting to 
Hyde Park, and stating that Regent’s 
Park would be better adapted for the ex- 
hibition. Inquiry was made, and it was 
found that there were legal difficulties 
which made it impossible to hold the 
Exhibition in Regent’s Park. Mr. Leslie’s 
letter was referred to the Commission, and 
by them referred to the local committee, 
seventy in number, and containing among 
them peers, gentlemen, leading tradesmen, 
and others. They deputed two or three 
gentlemen to inspect the site; which they 
did, and recommended that site to the 
Committee, begging them to continue their 
recommendation of the site. Thena noble 
Earl, the son of a noble Marquess, wrote 
aletter pointing out a site about two or 
three miles from London, which he recom- 
mended. He (Earl Granville) forwarded 
that letter to the Building Committee, and 
they found that there were valid objections 
tothe nature of the ground so offered. In 
the month of April, shortly after the an- 
nouncement of the intention to hold the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, the rector of 
Chelsea received a requisition to call a 
public meeting in furtherance of the Ex- 
hibition. The requisitionists stated their 
anxiety to promote the objects of the Ex- 
hibition, which, they added, would, they 
considered, be advantageous to the metro- 
polis generally, but more especially to the 
west end of it. This requisition was signed 
bya large number of peers, commoners, 
tradesmen, and others; and among the 
names he was pleased to find that of the 
Hon. W. Campbell, a son of the noble and 
learned Lord who had presented a petition 
to-night. It was a source of gratification 
to him to find that the noble and learned 
Lord had not then indoctrinated his son 
with any of those legal and constitutional 
alarms which he had expressed during the 
last few days. Not that there was origi- 
nally no opposition to the proposal. About 
twelve weeks ago, the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) brought this sub- 
ject before the House on two occasions. 
Upon the first day he had the debate to 
himself; but on the second he delivered 
three speeches, and, considering the num- 
ber of speakers who were opposed to the 
noble and learned Lord on every side of 
the House, he was only surprised he had 
not found it necessary to defend himself in 
@ greater number of speeches. The de- 





bate on that day excited great interest in 
their Lordships’ minds, and that debate 
was perhaps more generally read outside 
their Lordships’ House than the greatest 
debate upon home or foreign policy—more 
generally read, perhaps, than even that 
great debate which had taken place a few 
nights ago. Notwithstanding that noto- 
riety, and notwithstanding that the pro- 
posed Exhibition had been somewhat 
roughly handled by the noble and learned 
Lord, he was not aware that a single 
peer, that a single public writer, or that a 
speaker at a single public meeting, had 
supported the noble and learned Lord. He 
was about to include the House of Com- 
mons, when he remembered that an hon. 
and gallant Colonel in that House had 
raised his voice in support of the noble and 
learned Lord. He did not quote this ge- 
neral agreement for the purpose of show- 
ing the noble Lord that he was wrong; but 
it did give grounds of belief to the Royal 
Commissioners that the site so publicly 
announced, and so generally canvassed, 
was not considered so objectionable as it 
was now declared to be. But matters were 
now changed. A great excitement had 
been got up, and as soon as the Royal 
Commissioners were aware of this feeling 
—not that they considered it perfectly rea- 
sonable, but as it might have an injurious 
effect upon an Exhibition upon which it 
was desirable to carry popular sympathy 
—they met to see whether there were any 
means of surmounting the difficulty, or 
overcoming the objections. They referred 
the matter to the Building Committee, 
which was composed of some of the most 
eminent engineers and architects of this 
country. And here he might remark that 
he thought it highly creditable to this 
country that men, every moment of whose 
time had a great money value, should be 
ready to make personal sacrifices for an 
object of this kind, and to give a great 
deal of their valuable time and skill with- 
out fee or reward to produce the plan of a 
building which they thought most suitable 
for the object of the Exhibition. To this 
Committee, which included among its 
members, Mr. Barry, Mr. W. Cubitt, Mr. 
R. Stephenson, Mr. Brunel, Mr. Cocke- 
rell, and Mr. Donaldson, the matter was 
referred, and they were requested to 
make a full written report as to the pos- 
sibility of finding some other ‘site which 
might be less open to the objections that 
had been urged. These gentlemen had 
given in a written report, and had been in 
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personal communication with the Commis- 
sioners. They had examined the claims 
of Battersea Fields, and as soon as they had 
stated the reasons which made it inexpe- 
dient to hold the Exhibition there, half a 
dozen other sites were suggested which it 
would take a week ora fortnight to report 
upon. After examining the claims of the 
sites which had been suggested, the Com- 
mittee said (in the 15th paragraph of their 
Report) :— 

« But, even could the objections to any of thes® 
sites be removed, or could another and an un- 
objectionable site be pointed out, the Commis- 
sioners feel bound to state, from their ex- 
perience of the time, thought, and labour ne- 
cessarily consumed in the investigation, arrange- 
ment, and preparation of the great mass of details 
requisite to enable them to carry out this exten- 
sive work, that they are fully convinced of the im- 
possibility of now adapting their plans to any other 
site, with any reasonable prospect of being able to 
eomplete the work within the time to which they 
stand pledged in the face of the world ; and they 
could only regard a change of site, particularly if 
it should involve a change of plan, as tantamount 
to the postponement of the Exhibition till another 
year; and the Commissioners cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that a postponement of the Exhi- 
bition would, under the circumstances, certainly 
lead to its entire abandonment.” 


Now, surely, these were reasons to induce 
their Lordships to pause before they came 


to a resolution that the site should be re- 
considered before a Committee of that 
House. Why, if there were one mode 
more certain than another of producing 
delay, it would be by referring this matter 
to a Select Committee. Looking to the 
composition of the Royal Commission, of 
which he was so humble a member, he 
thought, with great respect, that it was as 
well calculated to form a correct judgment 
upon this point as any Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. The noble and learned 
Lord had dwelt upon the inconvenience 
which would be caused to the inhabitants 
of that part of the metropolis adjacent to 
Hyde Park. He was happy to find that 
the parties who had some ground to appre- 
hend inconvenience from the Exhibition, 
were very fully represented in their Lord- 
ships’ House. It was said, that it was 
the practice of many of these parties to 
take riding exercise in the park, and it was 
hard that they should be debarred from 
recreation and exercise after the toils of 
the day. But their Lordships laboured 
under some misapprehension if they were 
not aware that the entire length of Rotten- 
row was, by express stipulation, to be kept 
open; and he was authorised to state, that 
the Woods and Forests were anxiously 





considering what was the best mode of 
giving new accommodation for this purpose, 
As to the inhabitants of Knightsbridge, 
and the objections which they entertained, 
he believed he might truly say that the 
whole of the objections felt in any quarter 
upon this subject had been fully stated by 
the noble and learned Lord; and as regard. 
ed the probable inconveniences of the un. 
dertaking, he might be permitted to state 
that he preferred to trust the opinions of 
three eminent engineers, rather than to be 
guided on that point by the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord. The calculations 
which those gentlemen had made, seemed 
to him much more to be relied on than any 
others that had yet been obtained; and he 
ventured to assert, with respect to the 
statements that they had heard from the 
noble and learned Lord regarding the pro- 
bable traffic which the conveyance of ma- 
terials for the proposed building would oe- 
casion, the noble and learned Lord was 
much misinformed. He, on the contrary, 
was enabled to state, from authentic caleu- 
lations, that the whole of the traffic which 
would be spread over a period of six months, 
would not exceed the traffic for three weeks 
only, on any of the lines of road leading 
to one of the railway stations in this me- 
tropolis. As he had been reminded of the 
subject by his noble Friend, he might be 
allowed to state that a great deal of unne- 
cessary alarm had been created by the m- 
mours that had gone forth about the per- 
manency of the building. Now, in answer 
to that, he would refer their Lordships to 
the 21st paragraph of the report, from 
which they might learn that the instrue- 
tion given to the architects and engineers, 
who were invited to send designs, conveyed 
distinct instructions to them to propose 
plans for a building of a purely temporary 
character, to be erected in the most eco- 
nomical manner; leaving it, however, to the 
contractors to propose such materials as 
they might think the most suitable, the 
Commissioners at the same time protesting 
against the supposition that it was neces- 
sarily more judicious to construct a tem- 
porary building of perishable than of en- 
during materials. Although the Commis- 
sioners gave their instructions with a view 
to a temporary and an economical edifice, 
yet it was obviously necessary that they 
should adopt sufficient means to gua 

against its destruction by fire. Not only 
as regarded the whole of the building, but 
also every portion of it, they were open to 
suggestion. In again adverting to the 
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materials which had been proposed for the 
building, he wished to add, that the 
Building Committee had come to the con- 
clusion that with a view to resale more du- 
rable materials were desirable than lath 
and plaster. It was much to be regretted 
that such groundless alarms were aliowed 
to prevail, but he feared that the doom of 
the dome had been pronounced. For his 
own part, however, he was very far from 
being favourable to the use of either unne- 
cessarily durable or expensive materials, 
and he should rather vote against bricks 
andmortar. Ifthe building could be made 
of less solid materials, he should not object. 
There was one other point to which he 
wished to advert before he sat down, and 
that was the apprehension expressed about 
the danger of overcrowding in Hyde Park. 
Now, it did appear to him that the danger 
would not be rendered in any respect less 
by removing the Exhibition, say to a com- 
mon, five or six miles from London, where 
it would be surrounded by gipsy encamp- 
ments. It would be not more easy for 
the police to guard it at such a distance 
from London than in Hyde Park. Of 


the facility with which great assemblages 
of Englishmen could under such cireum- 
stance be induced to preserve order, he 


might mention the fact that at the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
where 24,000 persons were present, 100 
special constables and nine of the regular 
police were sufficient to maintain order. 
There was much and needless alarm upon 
this part of the subject; for example, at 
Hungerford-bridge, where there was but a 
very narrow gangway, 6,000,000 persons 
passed in six months with perfect safety 
and without the least disorder. Further, 
it would be a great reflection on the arti- 
sans of this country to suppose that under 
such circumstances it would not be easy 
to maintain order. From the evidence of 
the officers of the British Museum, he was 
enabled to state that from 24,000 to 30,000 
persons visited the Museum on Whitmon- 
day without the least disorder or damage 
occurring. Finally, he hoped that no de- 
lay or difficulty would be interposed. Any 
such difficulties would prove a great dis- 
appointment to the manufacturers and 
others who were at this moment actively 
engaged in preparing objects for the Exhi- 
bition. Impediments were also to be de- 
precated on this ground, that solemn invi- 
tations had been sent to foreign countries, 
requesting that objects suited for the Ex- 
hibition might be prepared and sent to 
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this country. A Royal Commission had 
been issued with the Consort of Her Ma- 
jesty at its head; every possible induce- 
ment had been held out to foreigners; and 
if any disappointment were to arise, it was 
to be apprehended that in future other 
countries would suppose that nothing here 
was to be relied upon: it would amount to 
a national calamity and a national disgrace 
were the project, at its present stage, after 
all that had been said, and all that had 
been done, should be finally abandoned. 
As the noble and learned Lord had not 
given notice of his intention to move for a 
Select Committee, he did hope that he 
might be induced not to press his Motion. 
He believed it was not usual to press Mo- 
tions made under such circumstances. 

Eart GREY said, that the notice of the 
noble and learned Lord was merely that he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the subject, not that he would move for its 
reference to a Select Committee. When a 
notice was given in that form, it was 
always understood not to be the intention 
of the mover to introduce matter which 
might create a difference of opinion ; and 
it was the invariable practice, out of com- 
mon courtesy, when a Motion was to be 
made which was likely to be opposed, for 
notice to be given of that Motion. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it was no 
breach of courtesy whatever, and that his 
conduct was in perfect conformity with the 
practice of their Lordships’ House. It was 
done every night. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL wished to state the 
reasons why he supported the Motion of his 
noble and learned Friend, He would be 
better pleased if an Address had been 
moved to the Throne, praying that this 
scheme of holding the Exposition in Hyde 
Park might not be further sanctioned by 
the Crown. He did not blame either the 
Government or the Commissioners for 
what they had hitherto done; but he would 
very much blame them if, after the matter 
was fully understood, and its lamentable 
consequences pointed out, the project of 
holding it in Hyde Park were persevered in. 
The plan itself for the Exposition of the 
Industry of all nations was a most praise- 
worthy and deserving one, and would con- 
fer the highest honour on the illustrious In- 
dividual who had proposed it. The Go- 
vernment was acting with propriety in 
doing all they could to further the scheme; 
but he thought the Commissioners might 
have shown a little more discrimination, 
aud might have anticipated great oppo- 
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sition to the locality they selected. But it | By the statute 10 George IV., c. 60, sect, 
would seem from the terms of their re-|25, the Commissioners of Woods and 
port that they were not in the slightest de-| Forests were prohibited to let any part of 
gree aware of this, for they stated that the | Hyde Park. To let it, or any portion of 
possibility of the Exposition being held in it, at even a peppercorn rent, was clearly 
Hyde Park giving offence, or interfering illegal. And what was the object of the 
with the public enjoyment, never entered | enactment? It was that the public should 
into their minds ; they had always, on the | not be deprived of the benefits of the air, 
contrary, considered that it would afford to | exercise, and recreation, for which the 
the public the means of recreation, and of | royal parks were intended. But the ob. 
intellectual enjoyment to a great portion of | jects of the park were much more inter. 
Her Majesty’s subjects. They supposed | fered with by this Exhibition, than if they 
that the carriage of bricks and mortar, and | were to let it out for the feeding of cattle 
monstrous machines, for the construction} and sheep. The scheme was, in short, a 
of a little city, would be looked upon as | direct violation of the spirit of the enact- 
an amusing spectacle ; for, in fact, they} ment. What might be the result of the 
were to have a little city, built up of | injunction which he understood was to be 
bricks and mortar, wood and iron, and a | applied for, it was not for him to say ; but 
dome 200 feet in diameter—a dome greatly | if there was no legal objection whatever 
exceeding in size that of St. Paul’s. But|—if the Crown was empowered to cut 
it was not to be a mere temporary occu- | down every stick of timber in the park—if 


pation. It would oceupy the park for 
two years. They were to have waggons, 
carts, wheelbarrows, and monstrous ma- 
chines, for seven or eight months, in the 
construction of the buildings, and for seven 
or eight months more in their removal. 
The structure, if allowed to remain, would 
last as long as Nineveh. He thought they 
ought to have selected a site where the 
building could have remained—so that it 
might be useful for future exhibitions of a 
similar kind. The inconvenience would be 
felt not merely by those residing in the 
neighbourhood of Hyde Park, but by the 
public generally, who would be deprived of 
a most cheerful and healthy place of recre- 
ation. He had received a letter from a 
gentleman residing in Chesham-place, not 
the Prime Minister, but a near neighbour 
of his, which he would read to the House. 
[The noble Lord then read an extract from 
the letter, in which the writer stated that 
he had chosen the house he lived in princi- 
pally on account of its contiguity to the 
park and to Kensington Gardens, whither 
his wife and children went every day for 
exercise and enjoyment. The writer stated 
that if the scheme were persevered in, his 
family could no longer avail themselves of 
air and exercise in the park, and that in 
effect the gates of the park would be shut 
against the public for two years. ] He would 
not give any legal opinion as to the oc- 
cupation of Hyde Park in this way, as 
the subject might come before him in his 
judicial capacity; but he strongly recom- 
mended the Government to consult the law 


there were power to shut the gates and 
| to exclude the public—he still thought the 
| Government had been most unwise in pur- 
suing their present course. There was a 
provision in the Act referring to the Regent's 
| Park that no building should be erected in 
it ; and, in the other case, was not the ob- 
jection almost as strong as if founded upona 
distinct legal enactment? Was there not the 
prescriptive right for centuries on the part 
of the public to the full and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of that park ? and was not, he 
repeated, that prescription as strong as 
any covenant? He would not make any 
hazardous statement as to the strict le- 
'gality or illegality of the proposed occupa- 
tion of the park. Some two years ago it 
was proposed to erect a church in the 
‘park; but such was the strong feeling 
| shown against the project, that it was ina 
‘short time abandoned. He would make 
no comparison as to the morality of the 
two plans; but he would remark that 
whereas the one building would have been 
devoted to sacred purposes, the other, he 
| feared, would be the scene of much immo- 
/rality, and of conduct which would offend 
and disgust. He would be sorry, however, 
to see this great scheme abandoned. Great 
‘expectation had been raised regarding it; 
‘but he really thought it would be better 
‘to disappoint that expectation, than that 
the rights of individuals should suffer, and 
the public be deprived of that which they 
had so long enjoyed. He did not think 
it would at all lower us in the est- 
‘mation of foreign nations to find that 


officers of the Crown once more before they |a scheme rather inconsiderately brought 
persevered in carrying out their intentions. | forward, was abandoned; but when fo- 
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reigners would find that it was perse- 
yered in against public opinion, and against 
the rights of individuals, there was much 
more reason to apprehend their censure. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed himself 
to be decidedly of opinion that the Exhi- 
bition ought not to be held in Hyde Park. 
It was a subject of regret that a course 
more in accordance with public feeling had 
not been pursued by the Commissioners, 
whose duty it was in a matter of this sort 
to have acted so as to conciliate all parties. 

The Eart of LONSDALE also ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of Hyde Park 
being selected. He was not connected 
with the question in any way, but having 
at one time held the office of Chief Com- 
missioner of the Woods and Forests, he 
knew that the people of London looked 
with great jealousy on any encroachment 
being made on the parks. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM wished to re- 
mind their Lordships that Parliament had 
now been sitting five months, and though 
it had been known during the whole time 
that it was intended to hold the Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, yet up to this moment no 
complaint had been heard. For his own 
part he was neither connected with the 
Commission nor with the parks; but he 
certainly thought that Hyde Park was the 
best site that could have been selected in 
point of general convenience; and he was 
inclined to think that the noble and learn- 
ed Lords who objected to it, anticipated 
more inconvenience to those resident in 
the neighbourhood than they would actu- 
ally experience. He would only further 
add that if the erection of this building in 
the park took away from the enjoyment 
of the public in one way, it would add im- 
mensely to their enjoyment in another. 

Lord BROUGHAM admitted that the 
Commissioners had a right to complain in 
being allowed to proceed so far with their 
designs without complaint, and now, when 
they had gone so far, finding this opposi- 
tion to their views. He said so to the 
petitioners when they came to him, and 
their only exeuse was that they never 
thought of the nuisance till steps began 
to be taken for its erection. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
though he concurred generally in the opin- 
ion of the noble Baron at the table (Lord 
Redesdale) as to the inappropriateness of 
the site, he could not admit that it was in- 
convenient, for he had gone to examine 
the place, and he found that on one side 
of the building there would be a barrack, 
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and on the other a river. Now, both of 
these would be very useful—the barrack 
in case of a riot, and the river in event of 
a fire. And upon this subject he would 


certainly recommend that among the ob- 
jects of art to be exhibited, machinery for 
the extinction of fires ought to occupy a 
prominent place. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BENEFICES IN PLURALITY BILL. 


Lorp LYTTELTON moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which he said would 
have been better entrusted to one of the 
right rev. Bench; but as those who had 
charge of this Bill in the Commons were 
of opinion it would be better in the hands 
of a lay Member of their Lordships’ 
House, as he was in favour of the principle 
of the measure, and as he had taken care 
that it should be submitted to the judgment 
of the right rev. Prelates, who had gene- 
rally concurred in its favour, he had no ob- 
jection to take charge of it. One of the 
provisions of this Bill was, that pluralities 
should be permitted only when the two 
parishes to be held together were conti- 
guous—that is, he presumed, when they 
touched each other at any one point. But 
as the two parishes might be widely apart, 
notwithstanding it had been suggested as 
an Amendment by a right rev. Prelate 
that the parish churches should not be 
more than three miles apart, another 
provision of the Bill, as it stood at pre- 
sent, was, that the yearly value of the two 
livings should not be more than 1001. a 
year each. He believed that did not ex- 
press the meaning of the framers, and he 
proposed in Committee to alter it, so as to 
make it lawful to hold a plurality when one 
only of the livings was less than 1001., no 
matter what the value of the other might 
be. With these alterations, which he 
meant to move in Committee, he moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 

The Bisuor of LONDON expressed his 
general acquiescence, and that of his bre- 
thren on the bench, in the general princi- 
ples of the Bill. He thought, however, 
that Amendments could be introduced at a 
future stage which would greatly improve 
it, and prevent its causing hardships that 
might otherwise arise. 

The Bisnor of SALISBURY also con- 
curred in the general principles of the Bill; 
but he complained that a Bill of this na- 
ture, affecting one of the great institutions 
of the country, should have been introduced 
into the other House of Parliament, with- 
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out any communication being held with the 
Prelates of the Church, or even, he be- 
lieved, any Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He was of opinion that any 
person coming forward with an amend- 
ment of the law on this subject, should be 
in communication with the members of the 
Church or the Government; and that not 
being the case, and the Bill coming before 


them as the Bill of a private Member of | 
| In 1838 the number of ineumbents doin 


the other House, he was entitled to assume 
and to state that it did not come before the 
House with the approbation of the bench 
of bishops. He would have been glad if 
the measure had been introduced under 
different cireumstances. It was a Bill 
which had for its object to amend the Act 
which had been passed twelve years ago 
with respect to pluralities; and it would 
have been desirable that its provisions 
should have been made as extensive as 
possible, and that it should have embraced 
cathedrals and the cures of souls attached 
to them, as well as other pluralities. It 
would have been advantageous if a restric- 
tion were placed on the holding of cures of 
souls attached to cathedrals, which were 
situated a certain distance from the cathe- 
drals, and he had expected that such a pro- 
vision would have been introduced into the 
Bill. He had, however, been disappointed 
in that expectation, and would, in conse- 
quence, have proposed a clause to that ef- 
fect, were it not that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had introduced 
in another place clauses having that objeet 
in view, and in which he was disposed to 
acquiesce. He had also been informed 
that a friend of his in another place had 
given notice of his intention to bring for- 
ward clauses with the same object; and as 
the whole subject of the cathedral estab- 
lishments of the country would then be 
considered, he would not then attempt to 
introduce matter which, under the cireum- 
stances, would be extraneous. He thought 
they ought to carry the limitation of plural- 
ities to the greatest possible extent con- 
sistent with the due performance of the 
duties of the Church; and he believed the 
existing law was capable of some further 
limitation ; but he was nevertheless of 
opinion that the Act of the 2nd of Vic. had 
been productive of much benefit. He held 
in his hand a return showing the restric- 
tions which had taken place during the last 
ten years under the existing law. He 
found that at the passing of the Act of 
the 2nd of Vict., in 1838, there were 4,307 
non-resident incumbents, of whom, how- 








ever, 1,184, though not resident, were per. 
forming the duties of their cures; and that 
in 1849, the 4,307 non-resident incumbents 
had diminished in number to 3,094, show. 
ing a diminution of nearly 1,300, which 
was a satisfactory proof of the working of 
the existing law. He found by the same 
return, that in 1838 the number of resi. 
dent incumbents was 5,859; but that in 
1848 that number had increased to 7,779, 


duty was 7,043, while in 1848 the number 
was increased to 8,898. In 1838 the in. 
cumbents in resident houses were 7,364, 
but in 1848 they had increased to 7,917, 
In 1838 the curates of non-resident incun. 
bents were 3,078; but in 1848 that num. 
ber had diminished to 1,911. In 1838 
the curates of resident incumbents were 
1,725, but in 1848 that number had risen to 
2,998, showing an increase of nearly 1,200, 
These figures, he conceived, were therefore 
a satisfactory proof of the beneficial work. 
ing of the existing law. 

Lorp LANGDALE said, he hoped some 
provision had been made in the Bill with 
respect to the members of the congrega- 
tions, as that was an important matter. 

Lorp LYTTELTON replied in the 
affirmative. 

Bill read 22, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


—_oe 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 4, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pusuic Brrts.—1* Crime and Ont- 
rage Act (Ireland) Continuance; General 
Board of Health (No. 2). 

2* Home-made Spirits in Bond. 
3* Pirates’ Head Money Repeal Act Commence- 
ment ; Sheriff of Westmoreland Appointment. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the chair at 
Twelve o’clock. 


DEATH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL—ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Sm G. GREY said: Lrise, Sir, to ask 
the House to agree to the postponement 
of the whole of the public business which 
stands upon the Paper for twelve o'clock 
this day, until after the other Orders of 
the Day shall have been disposed of in the 
course of the evening sitting. 1 regret 
that the House has been put to the incon- 
venience of meeting thus early to-day; but 
as the orders which now stand for twelve 
o’clock were fixed several days since for 
consideration upon the morning sitting of 
to-day, it was unavoidable that the House 
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should meet upon the present occasion. 
But, as my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government is anxious to take the first 
opportunity of the meeting of the House, 
and before entering upon the discussion of 
ublic business, to express the feeling— 
the deep feeling—which he, in common 
with every Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, and every Member of the House, 
must entertain with respect to the melan- 
choly occurrence which has so recently 
taken place, and he considered it better 
that that expression of feeling should take 
Jace at the ordinary hour of meeting, and 
when the House would be full—I would 
therefore ask the House, having now been 
constituted, to allow you, Sir, to take the 
chair again at half-past four this evening, 
when my noble Friend will be in his place. 
I hope the House will consent to this 
course, and that no discussion will take 
place upon this occasion. I wish, how- 
ever, to add one word, in order to express 
my deep regret, and to apologise to the 
House personally and on my own account, 
for being unavoidably absent yesterday, 
my noble Friend not having been present. 
It is, Sir, a matter of the deepest regret 
tome; had I been present, I should eer- 
tainly have joined most cordially in that 


appropriate mark of respect which the 
House, upon its first meeting after the 
melancholy event took place, paid to the 
memory of that great man who has been 
thus suddenly removed from us by the 
dispensation of Providence. 


The House adjourned at half-past 
Twelve. 


DEATH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The House met again at half-past Four 
o'clock. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL having brought up 
the Report of the Commissioners of the 
National Exhibition: for 1851, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed site in Hyde Park, 
said: Mr. Speaker, in moving that these 
papers lie upon the table, I will ask the 
House to allow me to take this opportunity 
of mingling my voice of sorrow with that 
of the House in general, at the great loss 
which this House and the country has sus- 
tained. Sir, at the first contemplation of 
that misfortune it is impossible not to be 
overcome with a feeling of awe—that one 
who, so late as F riday night last, informed 
the House by his judgment, and took a 
part which became him in one of the most 
important discussions of the year, should 
already be mingled with the dead, and 
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that, Sir, not by an attack of disease gra- 
dually overcoming nature by the exertion 
of its power, but by one of those common 
accidents by which we are apt to think 
that a life so gifted could hardly be taken 
from us. Sir, in speaking of that great 
man, it is impossible not to refleet that 
hereafter this House will no longer be 
guided by that long and large experience 
of public affairs, by that profound know- 
ledge, by that oratorical power, by that 
copious yet exact memory with which this 
House was wont to be enlightened, in- 
structed, and guided. It is not for me, or 
for this House, to speak of the career of 
Sir Robert Peel: it never happened to me 
to be in political connexion with him; but 
so late as that last debate to which I have 
alluded, I took occasion to thank him for 
that fair and frank support which he had 
given to the present Government. Sir 
Robert Peel, in that speech which pre- 
ceded the one which I addressed to the 
House, in speaking against the policy of 
the Government, spoke with such temper, 
with such forbearance towards all those 
who might hold opposite opinions to his 
own, that it must be a satisfaction to those 
who remain that his last address in this 
House should have been one of such ean- 
dour and of such kindness to all around 
him. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that, however history may deal with the 
wisdom of the career which he pursued, it 
will be admitted that upon two great oc- 
casions when he held power undisturbed, 
and apparently with almost perfect se- 
curity, and when he proposed measures to 
this House which shook, and afterwards 
subverted, his power, that he did so from 
the motive of deep love to his country, 
and from that deep sense of duty which 
always distinguished him. Of these occa- 
sions I shall not speak ; but there is one 
part of his career to which I would wish 
but briefly to refer, and of which I trust 
I may be allowed to speak, because I feel 
it due to him to pay that tribute which 
has not perhaps been hitherto paid to his 
merits. I allude to that period which 
elapsed from 1832 to 1841. After the 
contest which took place upon the Reform 
Bill, it was to be dreaded that those who 
had opposed that Bill, expecting results 
from it calamitous to the country, would 
have retired in disgust from publie con- 
tests, and thereby have left a war of 
classes to be carried on which would have 
involved permanent injury to this country. 
I consider Sir Robert Peel to have been 
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the man who prevented such a contest |his name, would be unhesitatingly sane. 
from taking place. Although he had op-| tioned by the assent of Her Majesty. Sir 
. . . . ’ 
posed the Reform Bill, yet he addressed I wish, in concluding these few words, to 
himself manfully to the situation in which | say, that I place myself entirely in the 
he was placed; he addressed himself to| hands of the nearest friends of the late 
the country on behalf of those principles Sir Robert Peel. Having had no political 
of which he was the most able defender ; | connexion with him myself, perhaps this 
and brought back again the various powers | proposal may come more fitly from me, as 
of the State into harmony, and showed not being moved by any partiality ; but | 
himself not afraid of abiding by the verdict | do feel that this country now, and that pos. 
of the people upon these measures and terity hereafter, in reckoning the names 
principles of which he was the advocate. | of eminent statesmen who have adorned 
I consider that great service was thus ren- | the annals of this country, and have con. 
dered by him to the country upon this oc-| tributed to their lustre, will place that of 
easion. Without entering, however, into | Sir Robert Peel among the foremost. 
the merits of that distinguished man, I} Mr. GOULBURN then rose, and said: 
think that a man so gifted, having the | Sir, I am sure that the House will not con. 
means of living apart from the struggles, | sider it unnatural or unbecoming, if, after 
the contentions, and the labours of political what has fallen from the noble Lord at the 
life, and having likewise a love for litera-| head of the Government, I, who have had 
ture and a taste for art which might well | the inestimable advantage of being con- 
have enabled him to live a happy life, ! nected with the late Sir Robert Peel in 
apart from all political contests—the ex- | the most intimate bonds of friendship for 
ample, I say, of such a man devoting him- | above forty years, as one selected by him 
self to the labours which a Parliamentary | as one of those who are to carry into effect 
position imposed upon him, for the advan- | his dying directions, and as being authorised 
tage of the people, is an example which | by his family to speak their feelings on the 
ought not to be lost, and which I hope will subject—I address a few observations to 
not be lost, on the people of this country. | the House. Sir, Ido not rise with the 
With respect to those questions upon which | view of adding anything (it would be im- 
he differed from a large portion of this | possible) to the testimony the noble Lord 
House, I do not wish now to enter into or has borne to my late right hon. Friend’s 
discuss them; but this I must say, that | abilities, exertions, and public services. 
my testimony will always be, that the har-| And if I were to attempt to enter upon 
mony which has prevailed for the last few | other topics, Sir, the wound his friends 
years, and the safety which we have en-| have received is too recent to admit of their 
joyed during times of trouble and conten- | being touched upon, and the tongue would 
tion in this country, have been mainly ow- | fail to utter what the heart is too full to 
ing to the course which the late Sir Robert | express. Sir, I rise merely to express to 
Peel thought it his duty to follow. With the noble Lord and to the House the feel- 
these feelings, I wish to say, that if it| ings of his friends and his family with re- 
should appear to the friends of Sir Robert | spect to the proposition the noble Lord has 
Peel that it will be desirable to take that | intimated his readiness to make. Sir, I 
course which was taken upon the death of | accept the proposition on their behalf, with 
Mr. Pitt, I should, for my own part, | the strongest gratitude, as an acknowledg- 
though I shall not proceed to make any| ment of the gracious disposition of the 
Motion, or raise any discussion on such a| Crown as to the merits of a great public 
subject, give my willing support to any Mo- | servant; and I accept it with equal gratitude 
tion that may be made for a public funeral. | as the highest tribute which the House of 
Or if it should be thought that the ex-| Commons ean pay to any individual, how- 
ample which was adopted with respect to ever eminent or exalted—that of offering 
the funeral of Mr. Grattan should be fol-|a public funeral. I feel deeply, Sir—and 
lowed, I should be ready to concur in any | I speak on the part of the family—we feel 
course of that kind. I may, perhaps, be| deeply the honour of having such a pro- 
permitted to add, that, thinking it right to| position suggested by the First Minister of 
obtain the sanction of the Crown before I | the Crown, and responded to, if I mistake 
made any such proposal, I feel assured | not, by the unanimous assent of the House. 
that anything which could do honour to | But I must be permitted to state one other 
the memory of Sir Robert Peel, or which {feeling which influences our decision on 
could add any further tribute of respect to| the matter. Those who are unacquainted 
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with the private character of my late right 
hon. Friend have little idea of the simpli- 
city of character which was in harmony 
with all his other great qualities. If ever 
there was & man desirous to avoid pomp 
and ostentation, that man was Sir Robert 
Peel. And such pomp and ostentation he 
particularly reprobated in connection with 
funerals. At a very early period of my 
acquaintance with him, these feelings have 
been expressed, and have been continued 
down to the latest moment of his career. 
And as the House might think it not con- 
sistent with what was due to their desire 
and their feelings on the occasion, if re- 
liance were placed upon opinions privately 
expressed to an individual friend, I will 
read to them an injunction contained in a 
will my right hon. Friend signed on the 
8th of May, 1844, when he was in the full 
plenitude of power—at the head of a large 
party in this House, and when the mea- 
sures he had brought into Parliament had 
been crowned with a success even tran- 
scending his own expectations, and when, 
if any man could have been swayed by for- 
tunate circumstances or the desire of pub- 
lie renown, it was the man who penned the 
passage I am about to read :— 


“T desire that I may be interred in the vault 
in the parish church of Drayton in which my 


father and mother were interred, and that my | 


funeral may be without ostentation or parade of 
any kind.” 

Nor, Sir, did these sentiments undergo 
any alteration, for not later than six weeks 
since, when an alteration was made in that 
particular church to which this memoran- 
dum refers, Sir Robert Peel pointed out to | 
Lady Peel, on an inspection of the church, 

the very spot in the vault in which he 

wished and trusted his body would be laid, 

without any of that parade and ostentation 

which, in all cases, he so earnestly depre- 

cated, and the absence of which he so ad- 

mired and approved in the case of the 

funeral of the Queen Dowager. Under 

these cireumstances, I am sure the House 

will feel that I have but one duty to fulfil | 
—that his family have but one wish to ex- | 
press—and that is, thankfully to acknow- | 
ledge the intention, both of Her Majesty | 
and Her Parliament, in confering upon 

him what I before stated is the greatest 

honour that can be paid to a subject by 

the Commons’ House of Parliament; but 

at the same time to say they are compelled | 
respectfully, but firmly, to decline the pro- | 
position. It is no doubt a satisfaction to 

all of us who were connected with him to 
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have had this tribute of respect paid to the 
man whom we admired as a statesman, 
and whom we loved as an individual friend; 
and I only entreat his House that, in ad- 
dition to the mark of respect which they 
have paid to his abilities and public ser- 
vices, they will consent to pay this further 
mark of respect to his simplicity of char- 
acter, and give effect to his intentions as 
to the manner in which he wished to be 
buried; and I feel sure that the House of 
Commons will readily comply with the 
wish his friends have expressed, because 
they have already recorded in the most feel- 
ing manner their sense of his high merits 
by spontaneously adjourning, the moment 
his decease became known—an honour that 
will live for ever in the journals of this 
House, and which I believe was never be- 
fore paid to a subject, whatever might be 
his station. Under these circumstances, 
I throw myself on the indulgence of the 
House, that they will not feel, in declining 
the proposal, there is anything but a sense 
of the deepest gratitude for the offer made, 
which I trust they will not force, as it is 
one we should feel it our duty to resist. I 
will only further entreat the House, upon 
a subject of this nature, when the wound 
is so recent, and the feeling so strong, that 
this discussion may not proceed. 


Mr. HERRIES: Sir, my reason for 


_venturing to ask the attention of the House 


for a very few moments is simply this, 
that it happens that I am the oldest friend 
connected with that great political party 
which occupies so large a space in this 
House, who was intimately acquainted, 
politically and privately, with the late Sir 
Robert Peel. Through all the various 
successions of political changes from the 
year when I first had the honour of a seat 
in this House, to the year 1841, it was my 
fortune to be connected with Sir Robert 
Peel, not merely by political relations, 
but I have to boast of it as one of the 
proudest circumstances of my life, that I 
was on terms of intimate personal friend- 
ship with him; and I shall add that when, 
after a separation for some time, returning 
unfortunately in opposition to him on mea- 
sures of the greatest importance and deep- 
est interest—returning to oppose conscien- 
tiously measures on which that great 
statesman had embarked his political re- 
putation, not the slightest disturbance was 
made in that personal friendship. I should 
in vain attempt to pronounce on this occa- 
sion an eulogium or panegyric on him. I 
rose only to add to that universal expres- 
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sion of admiration which the mention of § the present Session. Another Bill affect. 
his name has called forth, my testimony to | ing Ireland—with respect to which there 
those feelings of regard with which his has been much objection to the measure as 
memory is cherished, feelings which spring | introduced, and other proposals have been 
from the very heart, and which I believe | made which we think so much opposed to 
- may ergo say I know to be the| the original principle that they can hardly 
eelings of those who surround me. No/|be admitted—I mean the Securities for 
reminiscence of diversity in respect of po- | Advances (Ireland) Bill, will come under 
litical opinion will for one moment be al-|a similar description, and that will also be 
lowed to mingle with the sentiments of | postponed. The Ecclesiastical Commis. 
profound sorrow at the occurrence of the | sion Bill has been already before the House 
melancholy accident which has deprived | of Lords, and was intended to be brought 
the country of its most eminent statesman, | on a few days ago. It now stands for this 
and this House of its most distinguished | day. I propose to go on with it on Mon. 
ornament. day, hoping we shall be able to legislate on 
atl the subject this Session. The Mercantile 
BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. Marine Bill, proposed by my right hon. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I mentioned, | Friend the President of the Board of Trade, 
Sir, the other day, that the debate on| will likewise be proceeded with, and | 
the foreign policy of the Government | should propose that the House should sit 
having disarranged the order of public | on Monday, at 12 o’clock, for the purpose 
business, I intimated a short time ago that | of proceeding with that Bill. My right 
I should state to-day what course the Go- | hon Friend would have proceeded with it 
vernment intended to take with respect to to-day, but that we understand there are 
certain Bills, and whether we should go on | objections on the part of certain persons 
with them in the course of the present|who have taken a great interest in the 
Session or not. I think it quite a reasonable | subject, to our going on with it to-day. 
proposal to make that when Bills have not | The Merchant Seamen’s Bill I don’t think 
been a long time before the public, we|we shall be able to proceed with in the 
should not send them up to the other! present Session. The Woods and Forests 
House of Parliament at a very late period | Bill, which is a measure for the rearrange- 
of the year, when they can hardly be ex-|ment of that department, and which has 
pected to undergo discussion. That re-|met with general assent as regards the 
mark does not apply to measures relating | principle, yet requires a good deal of 
to the revenue ; and therefore I can say | alteration in detail ; and I don’t age to 
that my right. hon. Friend the Chancellor | proceed with that Bill either in the — 
of the Exchequer will proceed with the | of this Session. After Monday I sha 
Stamps Bill when he can find a day for| propose that we proceed with the votes in 
that purpose. The Government are of | supply. I wish to give three days, Friday, 
opinion that they ought to proceed with | Monday, and the Friday following, for the 
that Bill. The next Bill I would mention | purposes of supply, there being many votes 
on ag nn eye yet ar 4 ry — votes of = 
which the House has decided in favour of ought, I think, to be taken as soon as 
the principle by a very considerable ma- sible while this House is still well at- 
jority, I mean the Bill for the abolition of tended. There is very great inconvenience 
“es — gy eae v7 — But, 2 gene ey. wy pete 
rom what has already taken place, it ap- to a period when many Members 
pears that there will be a good deal of dis- | necessary to leave town, and are unable to 
cussion as to the mode in which the power | give their attendance at the discussion of 
to be exercised by the Crown should be | Important measures, There is one = 
exercised in Ireland ; and that discussion | Bill which I don’t mean to “| ms I, 
would probably extend to so late a period | namely, the Railway Audit Bill. If there 
of the month, that the Bill would probably is any other Bill on which information 's 
not reach the other Honse till the begin- | desired, as to the course we mean to pul- 
ning of August. That, I think, would be sue, I shall be ready to give such ir- 
too late to propose a very large change in| formation. [An Hon. MEMBER : The 
the customary mode of governing Ireland; | Parliamentary Oaths Bill ?] With re- 
and, having obtained the assent of this | spect to the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, 1 
House to the principle of that Bill, I don’t | mean to go on with it. I shall fix it for 
mean to proceed with it in the course ad this day fortnight. I cannot state our m 
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tention with respect to every Bill that! bed, and when he got up in the morning 
stands on the Order-book. But I mention to shave, they were gone. The gentleman 
these Bills that the House may at once thought that some thieves had run away 
know we are not to proceed with them. | with them; for it did not occur to him 
We propose to proceed with the Charitable to suspect the Commissioners of Woods 
Trusts Bill in the morning. and Forests. It was reported that more 
‘trees—sixteen he was told—were to be 

HYDE PARK—EXHIBITION OF 1851. | cut down. If the Commissioners had left 
Sm De L. EVANS presented a peti- the beautiful elms alone, and cut down 
tion from certain persons residing in the some decayed trunks which were used for 
vicinity of Hyde Park, against the appro- purposes objectionable to the olfactory 
priation of a portion of the park to the nerves, the public would not have censured 
buildings for the Exhibition of 1851, com- them. As to the objection for which Hyde 
plaining that the effect would be to de-| Park was to be desecrated, it was the 
preciate their property for two years, and greatest trash, the greatest fraud, and the 
praying the House to interpose so that greatest imposition ever attempted to be 
they might not be put to the expense of palmed upon the people of this country. 
legal proceedings for the purpose of pre- The object of its promoters was to intro- 
venting such appropriation. duce amongst us foreign stuff of every de- 
CoroxeL SIBTHORP then brought for- | seription—live and dead stock—without 
ward the Motion of which he had given regard to quantity or quality. It was 
notice. He said he was confident that a meant to bring down prices in this coun- 
more vague, unsatisfactory, and inconclu- try, and to pave the way for the establish- 
sive report had never been submitted for ment of the cheap and nasty trash and 
consideration. The replies of the noble trumpery system. It would better be- 
Lord at the head of the Government to come the promoters of this affair to en- 
the inquiries which had been made on the courage native industry, and support the 
subject, were also very unsatisfactory; and industrious people of England, from whom 
that of the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- they drew all they possessed. ‘‘ Live and 


neral to the inquiry made a few days ago let live’’ was his maxim. It was painful to 
with respect to the legality or illegality of hear the accounts that daily reached him 
the proceedings which had taken place, of the measures resorted to to compel in- 
without previous intimation on the part of dustrious tradesmen and mechanics to con- 
the Woods and Forests, not only deserved tribute from their hard earnings to the 
to be characterised in the same terms, but, furtherance of a scheme directly inimical 


however presumptuous it might seem to, to their dearest interests. The report 
question the authority of the first law offi-| which the Commissioners had published 
cer of the Crown, the opinions expressed | at the eleventh hour contained this pas- 
in another place by two very distinguished | sage :— 

“ noble Lords, both of whom had held “Considering the importance of the under- 
igh judicial offices, warranted the asser- | taking, and the circumstances attending its pro- 
tion that the reply of the hon. and learned | mulgation, the selection of the metropolis as its 
Attorney General was not in accordance | intended locality appears to be both natural and 
with constitutional law. The Woods and | Proper. 

Forests, as trustees for the public, were | He ventured to dissent from that opinion; 

P I 


bound to preserve, protect, and improve 
the property intrusted to their care. The 
trees in Hyde Park were cut down at the 
mere caprice of the Woods and Forests 
before any sanction for their demolition 
had been given under the sign-manual, 
Nine trees out of ten were felled; the 
tenth was left to represent the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. The 
Commissioners eame like a thief in the 
night, and eut down those beautiful trees. 
A gentleman who lived near the Park, and 
paid 1102. a year ground rent for his 
house, had told him that he was admiring 
the trees one evening before he went to 





but, whatever might be said as to the me- 
tropolis generally, the selection of Hyde 
Park in particular for the site of the Ex- 
hibition seemed to be both unnatural and 
improper. The Commissioners alleged that 
Hyde Park was the most central and ac- 
cessible part of the metropolis, but every- 
body knew that was not correct. It might 
be most aceessible from Downing-street, 
but it was not so from the most populous 
part of London—the City. There was 
neither canal nor railroad running to Hyde 
Park. In the eonfusion caused by the 
operations of workmen, and the carting of 
materials in hundreds of waggons, there 
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would be no end of accidents. 
a serious objection to the proposed site, 
independently of the nuisance to the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, whose in- 
gress and egress to and from their own 
houses would be completely interrupted. 
All the bad characters at present scattered 
over the country would be attracted to 
Hyde Park as a favourable field for their 
operations, and to keep them in check an 
immense body of police must be constantly 
on duty night and day. That being the 
case, he would advise persons residing near 
the park to keep a sharp look-out after their 
silver forks and spoons and servant maids. 
The public press had condemned the selec- 
tion made of Hyde Park for the site of the 
Exhibition, and pointed out other places 
more suitable for the purpose. Now, what 
he wanted was the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire whether this absurd 


Exhibition should take place at all; and if, 


that should be decided in the aftirmative, 
then to determine what would be the most 
fitting site for it. It had been calculated 


by some persons that the building for the 
Exhibition would cost 100,000/.; but he 
had been informed by one of the most | 
eminent practical men of the day that it 


could not be completed for less than 
200,0001. 
from he knew not, unless the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was to be called on. 
He must say that a more wildgoose chase, 
a more undefined scheme, a more delusive 
or dangerous undertaking never had been 
attempted by any man. And who was to 
pay for it all? John Bull. And who 
was to give the prizes for the things exhi- 
bited? John Bull. [Loud cries of * Di- 
vide, divide!”’] Ah! he supposed that 
those who cried ‘‘ Divide, divide,’’ were 
some of the Commissioners, or those who 
had given a shilling a piece to the fund. 
[ Laughter.] They might laugh. He felt 
it to be his duty to speak against, and to 
vote against a project which he believed 
to be prejudicial to the country. He would 
never subscribe a shilling to it, and he 
would press his Motion in order that there 
might be at least that due deliberation 
which ought to be given before any further 
step was taken in this rash and intemper- 
ate course. 

Motion made, and Question proposed — 

“That the Report respecting the proposed Ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park in 1851 be submitted toa 
Select Committee of this House, for the purpose 
of examination and due consideration of the same ; 
and that the Report of the said Select Commit- 
tee be laid upon the Table of the House, and that 
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the sanction by this House be given to such Re. 
port before any further proceedings on the part 
of the Commissioners, with regard to the said 
Exhibition, shall be proceeded with or adopted 
by them.” 


Mr. ALCOCK, although he disclaimed 
participation in many of the sentiments 
expressed by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Lincoln, was nevertheless so thoroughly 
persuaded of the necessity of referring this 
important question to the consideration of 
a Select Committee, that he would not 
hesitate to second the Motion. He did not 
object to the Exhibition. He had no hos. 
tility whatever to the scheme itself. (Qn 
the contrary, he wished it every success; 
for he believed that it would tend materi- 
ally to the advantage of the country, and 
that it would do honour to the IIlustrious Per. 
sonage with whom the idea had originated; 
but he had serious misgivings as to Hyde 
Park being the very best site that could 
have been selected for the erection of the 
enormous structure which it appeared 
would be required for the purposes of the 


| Exhibition. The advantages of such a site 


as Hyde Park were few and questionable; 
whereas those of such a place as Batter- 


} sea Fields were very numerous, and must 
| be obvious to all. 
Where the money was to come | 


No place could be se- 
lected which would be easier of access, 
both by rail and water, than Battersea 
Fields. The desirability of selecting a po- 
sition to which there would be abundant 
facilities of easy and cheap communication 
in both ways, would be at once apparent 
when it was taken into consideration that 
on an average 150,000 persons travelled 
by omnibusses, and at least as many by 
steamboats, in London during the course 
of a single day, and that on one day last 
summer the number of persons who tra- 
velled up and down the river between 
London Bridge and Chelsea amounted to 
no less than 324,000. Two objections had 
been urged against the selection of Batter- 
sea Fields as the site for the contemplated 
edifice ; but he would at once abandon his 
opposition to the suggestion of the Com- 
missioners, and never say another word 
upon the subject, if he should not be able 
to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the 
House that those objections were utterly 
destitute of foundation. In the first place, 
it was urged that there could be found in 
that locality no strip of land of sufficient 
length for the site of the intended building; 
but he was in a position to state most au- 
thoritatively that for such an apprehension 
there was not the smallest pretext in truth. 
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He was prepared to state that a quantity | tion to be kept in view, that such were 
of land, not less than thirty-five acres— | the facilities of communication by rail and 
which was double the complement that | water with the latter locality, that brick- 
would be required for the site of the edi- layers, masons, and carpenters would be 
fice—might be procured in Battersea Fields | able to do more there in the way of build- 
by to-morrow morning, if necessary. It) ing in the course of three or four months, 
was true, that upon those thirty-five acres | than they would be enabled to effect in 
might be found one or two pieces of land such a place as Hyde Park in eight or 
of which it would not be practicable to ten. If it should be found necessary to 
obtain possession in the course of a few (erect a wooden bridge from Ranelagh to 
hours ; but he was sure that the hon. and | the Red House, the thing might be done 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General | with ease, for, in the year 1846, an Act 
would bear him out in the assertion that, | of Parliament was passed to enable such a 
no matter what opposition might be offered | structure to be erected whenever the occa- 
by interested individuals, the Chief Com-/ sion for it might arise. He had no in- 
missioner of Her Majesty’s Woods and terest to serve in this matter, and once 
Forests might be put in occupation of again he must disclaim the idea of being 
those plots in the course of fourteen days, , actuated by any feeling of hostility to the 
by empanelling a jury to decide upon the Exhibition. 

sum to be granted by way of compensa-| Sir B. HALL said, he had understood 
tion to the proprietors. This might be the noble Lord to say, on a former occa- 
easily done if it should be found absolutely | sion, that the House would be better able 
necessary to have possession of all the to come toa conclusion after the produc- 
plots in question ; but what he was pre- tion of the letter of the Commissioners, 
pared to maintain was, that no such neces-| which had lately been laid on the table, 


sity in point of fact existed. Even though 
those plots should not be in the possession 
of the Commissioners, the site of such a 
building as the one contemplated would 
not be in the least interfered with. 


land might be procured with ease at Bat- 
tersea Fields, and that he would himself 
undertake to procure it before Monday. 
The second objection that had been made 
to that site was, that the fields were below 
the Trinity House highwater mark ; but 
this, too, was a mistake—at least, it was 
a mistake so far as the argument for the 
site was concerned, for though it might be 
true that some parts of the fields were 
below the standard water mark, it was 
equally certain that the precise portion of 
the fields which he had in view was ten 
feet higher than it. If the site which he 


advocated were determined upon, there 
would be no necessity for making the least | 
alteration in the plan or design of the edi- | 


fice. No matter what might be said to 
the contrary, he would take leave to assure 
the House—and he was certain there was 
hot a competent architect in England who 
would not agree with him in the assertion 


—that there was no building that could be | 


erected in Hyde Park which might not 
with equal facility be constructed in that 
particular portion of the Battersea Fields 
to which he was referring. Moreover, 


there was this other important considera- 


All 
he would say further on this point, there- | 
fore, was, that an adequate quantity of, 


and they would then have the means of 
estimating the reasons for the selection of 
Hyde Park. Now, he would endeavour to 
draw the attention of the House to that 
very document, to show the reverse of that 


conclusion, and that that site ought not to 


have been chosen. He should confine his 
remarks to the site. For his own part, he 
had no objection whatever to the Exhibi- 


tion, but great objection to the site ; and, 


as regarded the public, the moment they 
saw the dilapidation about to be committed 
on what they conceived their property, 
questions regarding the intentions in that 
respect had been put to the Government 
in that House. It had been proposed to 
him that he should oppose and endeavour 
to put aside the site now chosen ; but his 
answer at first had been, that he must 
decline to do so, because he was afraid, if 
he did so and succeeded, that the Com- 
missioners would bring their Exhibition in 
the midst of his own constituents in the 
Regent’s Park, where they certainly had 
no wish for it to be. The House would 
probably recollect that, several years ago, 
it had been a very troublesome and difficult 
matter to secure that park for the enjoy- 
ment of the public, although the fields 
which formed its site had been taken from 
them—the fields forming its site having 
been open to them for years antecedent. 
But as he had since heard that the Com- 
missioners could not take the Regent’s 
Park for their Exhibition, in consequence 
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of certain provisions in the leases granted 
by the Crown on the Regent’s Park 
Estate, he felt himself at perfect liberty 
to take the course he now proposed. 
He (Sir B. Hall) wished now to call the 
attention of the House to that document, 
a copy of which he held in his hand. Like 
a lady’s letter, the most important matter 
was to be found in the postseript. In the 
27th paragraph, the Commissioners said 
that they had confined themselves princi- 
pally to the question of site, and that the 
possibility that the bringing the Exhibition 
into Hyde Park would be considered as an 
interference with the enjoyment of the 
park by the public had never entered their 
minds. He supposed that it had not; as 
if they had reflected on the matter for a 
moment, it must have been obvious to 
them, that taking from the public one 
of the most delightful places of recreation, 
must have been objectionable to them. 
He begged to call the attention of the 
Ilouse to the 22nd paragraph. Upon the 
cutting down of the trees, the Commis- 
sioners said— 

“ Another ground of apprehension is stated to 
be, lest the park should be injured by the erection 
of the building, and the injury should continue 
after the structure is removed, This apprehen- 


sion is, however, groundless; a small clump of 


ten trees has been allowed to be removed, in com- 
pensation for which it is proposed by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to plant another 
clump elsewhere,” 

What innocent simplicity in a public do- 
cument! They cut down ten trees ; true, 
they were forty or fifty years old, but they 
would plant ten more, and in forty or fifty 
years more, when the present generation 
was dead and gone, the fault would be re- 
paired. The Commissioners went on to 
say, that— 

“ As regarded the surface of the ground, it 

would not be injured, but would ultimately be 
materially improved by being drained, and freshly 
sown with grass seed.” 
Surely if the land wanted draining it 
should be done irrespective of the Exhibi- 
tion ; and they all knew that when a park 
was once broken up, it took years before 
it recovered a sward like that in Hyde 
Park. He would now return to paragraph 
4, and he wished to call the particular at- 
tention of the House to the dates. They 
said that— 

“ Although Hyde Park, and even the particular 
space now in question, had been already mentioned 
before the issue of the Commission, and, indeed, 
so far back as October 1849, as a probable site for 
the Exhibition, it is unnecessary to assure the 
Lords of the Treasury that the Commissioners 
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approached the question of the site, after their 
appointment, without having in any degree pre. 
judged the merits of particular localities. On the 
14th of February, their attention having been 
directed to the importance of determining the site 
by the committee then recently appointed for al] 
matters relating to the building, they deputed two 
Commissioners—namely, Earl Granville and Mr, 
Labouchere—to wait upon the Chief Commis. 
sioner of Woods and Forests, and to confer with 
him upon the subject. The result of this con. 
ference is set forth in the report presented by the 
Building Committee at the next meeting of the 
Commissioners (February 21), of which the fol- 
lowing is the portion which relates to the question 
of the site.” 

Now, it appeared that these Commis. 
sioners waited on the Earl of Carlisle on 
the 21st, and that on that very day the 
Commission had to determine on the com. 
parative merits of these sites :— 


“ With respect to the site, it appeared to your 
Committee that, firstly, the north-eastern portion 
of Hyde Park ; secondly, the long space between 
Her Majesty’s private road and the Kensington- 
road, in the southern part of Hyde Park ; and, 
thirdly, the north-western portion of Regent’s Park, 
are the only available spaces about the metropolis 
which would afford the necessary accommodation ; 
and it is believed that the order in which they have 
been named represents also their relative eligibil- 
ity.” 

But they decided on the same day without 
further consideration, giving the preference 
at once to Hyde Park. 

‘* The Commissioners prepared and published 
a statement explanatory of the nature and objects 
of the Exhibition, which was widely circulated in 
this country, was forwarded to our consuls abroad, 
and to the foreign consuls in England, and was 
officially transmitted by the Secretary of State to 
all foreign Governments, and to all the Governors 
of the British colonies as well as to India.” 
When had they published that statement ? 
They had only agreed upon the site on the 
21st, yet on the 28th they—of course after 
a great deal more consideration—published 
it, and they announced in this statement that 

“ Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
grant a site for the purpose (of the Exhibition) on 
the south side of Hyde Park, lying between the 
Kensington-drive and the ride commonly called 
Rotten-row.”’ 

So the Committee was appointed on the 
14th of February, waited on the Earl of 
Carlisle on the 21st, considered the report 
of their Commissioners on the same day, 
and on the same day also it appeared that 
they had Her Majesty’s sanction. There 
was another point which required some 
consideration. The matter had been under 
consideration some months ago, and then 
the whole was to be got up on contract, 
and some person—Mr. Munday, he believed 
—was to carry it all out, and there was 
to be no subscription, no application for 
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money, public or private. Had the Queen’s | 
consent been given upon that understand- 
ing ? The House had heard nothing with | 
respect to that part of the transaction. In| 
paragraph No. 8, the Committee said that | 
the site had not been selected without due | 
consideration; and they went on to say, in | 
another part of the document, that 

«they could only regard a change of site, particu- | 
larly if it should involve a change of plan, as tan- 
tamount to the postponement of the Exhibition | 
till another year. And the Commissioners can- 
not shut their eyes to the fact thata postpone- | 
ment of the Exhibition would, under the circum- | 
stances, lead to its entire abandonment.” | 


[Lord J. Russeun : Hear, hear!] The 
noble Lord said ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ which 
appeared to him to be very like a spoilt 
child declaring if it were not allowed to 
have a particular thing it would have no- 
thing at all, but would create as much dis- 
turbance and annoyance as possible. That 
was not treating the public fairly; for | 
although the fee of the park was in the 
Crown, the use of it was in the public. 
[The ArrorNeY GENERAL: Hear, hear! ] 
The public, therefore, ought to be consult- 
ed on the matter. One of the main argu- | 
ments used by the Commissioners for the 
selection of Hyde Park was, that the last | 
three exhibitions of this nature had been | 
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sire to interfere with the Exhibition, but 
he thought Hyde Park was not calculated 
for the purpose. In the Times of the 
previous day there was a statement on this 
subject which appeared to him to be pretty 
correct. It stated that 


“ The brick walls of the ‘ temporary’ building 
will alone absorb 12,000,000 bricks; and if to 
them be added the lime and sand for mortar and 
the scaffolding, we shall find a collective weight of 
about 40,000 tons of materials, which must all be 
carted into Hyde Park within the space of 100 
working days. A cart drawn by one horse will 
convey about one ton, 400 carts per day, or 
one cart every minute and a half for ten working 


| hours, must therefore enter, and the same number 


quit the park, for the service of the brickwork 
alone. If only as many more are required for the 


| stone, timber, iron, slates, lead, &c., and a fair 


allowance be made for breaks-down—a very com- 


| mon occurrence—the park must, of necessity, be, 


to all intents and purposes, closed against the 
public.” 

That would be a very serious inconveni- 
ence; but what he was most desirous of 


‘calling the attention of the House to was, 


the very serious damage that was likely to 
accrue to some of the finest trees in the 
metropolis, which really were great orna- 
ments to the park, which he regarded as 
one of the finest pieces of public property 
in Europe. A map of the park had been 


held upon somewhat similar sites ; that in | that morning circulated with the Parlia- 
Paris having taken place on the Champs mentary papers, showing the site selected, 
Elysées, that at Vienna in the Prado, and and he had directed an eminent surveyor 


that at Berlin in the Thiergarten. There | to go to the spot, and there mark on the 
was no comparison whatever to be drawn | map the number and girth of the trees 
between these sites and Hyde Park; and | which would be destroyed or injured by the 
he regarded the proposition as one of the | erection of this building. And it should 
most idle that could be put forward. They | be remembered that they could not make 
said further that no other sites were to be | walls and cross walls round trees without 
found; but he should be able to show the | injuring them. The result of the survey 
House the contrary. There were several | was as follows:—In one space there would 


most eligible sites. In the first place, 
there was Kensington Park, which was 
only four and a half furlongs from Tyburn- 
gate, and two and a half miles from the 
terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
and of convenient access from the London 
and North Western Railway, and also from 
the Regent’s Canal. Another site, which 
possessed all the requisites essential for 
the purpose, would be found in a spacious 
plot of land at the back of Maiden-lane, 
King’s Cross, which was immediately con- 
tiguous to the Great Northern Railway, 
the London and North Western, and the 
Regent’s Canal, and, altogether, one of 
the best that could be chosen. Another 


would be found at a spot near Lee and | 


Kennedy's nursery, in the vicinity of Ken- 
Sington. 


He repeated that he had no de- 


| be destroyed or injured 5 trees, averaging 
6 feet in girth. In another 21 trees, aver- 
aging 4 feet. In another, 1 tree, 8 feet. 
A fourth 13 trees, averaging 17 feet. A 
fifth 4 trees, averaging 15 feet. A sixth 
21 trees, averaging 7 feet. And another 
3 trees, averaging 17 feet. Besides 60 
others on the south side, and 90 on the 
north side, adjoining Rotten-row, making 
in all 218 trees, which would be built round 
by this enormous fabric. In addition to 
this, it was proposed that the park should 
be shut up for two years at least, com- 
mencing on the Ist of next month. Great 
trenches must be dug for the foundations 
of the main and cross walls. A constant 
passage of people to and fro would be kept 
up, trees would be destroyed, and the 
whole park would have to be searified. In 
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fact, it would be reduced to nothing more 
nor less than a ploughed field. He hoped 
the House would determine on an address 
to the Crown, praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased not to allow 
this building to be erected in Hyde Park, 
because he believed that there were many 
other sites very preferable as regarded 
railway and canal transit, and more con- 
venient in every point of view. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that if they wished to 
cast unpopularity upon this Exhibition, they 
would do it by taking away that of which 
the public ought to have the use and en- 
joyment. 

Amendment proposed— 

‘© To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleas- 
ed to give directions that no Buildings may be 
erected in Hyde Park for the purposes of the Ex- 
hibition intended to be held in this Country in the 
year 1851,’” 
instead thereof. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICE complained that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone had 
not read the whole of the 27th paragraph 
of the report. After his first extract he 
ought to have added— 

“ They (the Commissioners) cannot, however, 
but express their decided opinion, that the re- 
nouncement of the selection of the most beautiful 
park in London for the scene of the Exhibition, 


may be looked upon as indicating a diminution of 


interest in the undertaking, and would materially 
detract from that appearance of hospitality on the 
part of England, which has been one great cause 
for the very favourable reception which this pro- 
posal has everywhere received.” 

And after the second quotation he ought 
to have read as follows :— 

“They have, on the contrary, always intended 
it as a means of recreative and intellectual enjoy- 
ment for the greater portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects ; and they have hitherto had reason to 
believe that it has been so regarded by the coun- 
try in general.” 

In the sentiments here expressed by the 
Commissioners he entirely concurred. He 
was glad that the vote of the House was to be 
taken upon the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
rather than upon that of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Lincoln, because the effect 
of the hon. and gallant Member’s Motion 
would only be to ereate delay, whereas 
that of the hon. Baronet would at once 
raise and decide the question of the best 
site. The principal objection of the hon. 
Baronet seemed to be founded upon the 
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amount of cartage of materials which 
would be necessary for a brick and mortar 
building of the large extent required. But 
the fact was, that not only was the ques. 
tion of a brick and mortar building ap 
open question, but it was one on which 
there was considerable difference of opin. 
ion among the Commissioners. It had 
been suggested, for instance, that the 
building should be constructed of corru- 
gated iron or zine, which he believed could 
be done at a comparatively small cost, in- 
asmuch as the Commissioners could after- 
wards dispose of the materials at nearly 
the original price, leaving as the only ex- 
pense to be met the cost of the erection, 
and removal and the hire of the materials, 
If this system were adopted, it would meet 
the hon. Baronet’s principal objection. He 
maintained that it was now too late to 
object to Hyde Park being selected as the 
site of the building ; because, if they al- 
tered that arrangement, it would amount 
to an abandonment of the whole scheme, 
and this they could not do without breaking 
the pledge which they had given to Europe 
and the world. 

Mr. STEPHENSON, being a member 
of the Building Committee, and _ having 
had opinions attributed to him publicly in 
favour of Battersea Fields as a site for the 
Exhibition, felt desirous of correcting an 
impression which might well exist in the 
minds of many hon. Members. It was 
true that when Battersea Fields were first 
suggested as the site, he acquiesced in it 
generally as possessing some advantages. 
Its contiguity to the river, for instance, 
admitted of cheap and easy access by steam 
boats. He examined the locality person- 
ally, and he found that if the building 
were placed upon the spot most proper 
for it, it would certainly be at a level 
which would be highly inconvenient. In 
fact, the whole of Battersea Fields, imme- 
diately adjacent to the river, upon which it 
would be desirable to place the erection, 
was some feet under highwater mark; it 
was at all times badly drained, whilst at 
some periods during the winter it was in- 
undated. To obviate these objections, the 
hon. Member for East Surrey suggested 
the erection of the building at a distance 
from the river, upon a piece of ground 
which was certainly some feet above high 
water, and therefore, as far as drainage 
was concerned, not open to the objections 
to which the first site was exposed. But 
when he (Mr. Stephenson) went upon the 
site, he expressed an opinion which he now 
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repeated, that its distance from the river 
was objectionable. It was, as nearly as 

ssible, half a mile from the river, and 
without the power of the land being given 
into the immediate possession of the con- 
tractors. The fact was, the hon. Member 
had forgotten that a way would have to be 
made between the building and the river. 
In point of fact it would be insulated; 
there would be no connexion with the river 
except upon sufferance, and he left the 
House to consider what private individuals 
under such circumstances generally did. 
With regard to the obstruction of the 
thoroughfares, some hon. Gentlemen ap- 
peared to attach the greatest weight to it; 
but it was one to which he attached the 
least importance. In order to enable the 
House to appreciate it, they should make 
themselves acquainted with the existing 
amount of traffic through the thoroughfares 
of the metropolis. He would take Hun- 
gerford Suspension Bridge as an example, 
the narrowest bridge, and the most incon- 
venient in its approaches on both sides in 
the metropolis. He would assume a pa- 
rallel between the traffic over that bridge 
and through the streets in the vicinity of 
the exhibition. In fine weather 15,000 
persons passed every day over the bridge, 


and through a turnstile, paying toll, with- 
out producing the least inconvenience; and 
in addition, 25,000 passengers per day de- 
parted from or arrived at one of the piers 
of the bridge, in connexion with the steam- 


boats on the river. A free passage was 
thus given on that narrow bridge without 
inconvenience to 40,000 persons daily; and 
he asked any hon. Member if he could call 
tomind any obstruction upon either side ? 
The figures read by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Marylebone with regard to the 
inconvenience of the cartage of 40,000 
tons of materials into Hyde Park, were at 
first sight almost overpowering. But it 
was not so great as was imagined. From 
the Camden-town station 8,000 tons were 
weekly carted through two openings into 
that station, independently of coals and 
cattle; and no inconvevience had been felt. 
He believed, therefore, that the inconve- 
mence with regard to the approaches into 
Hyde Park was perfectly chimerical. As to 
the number of trees likely to be destroyed, 
he did not profess to be a very good judge 
upon the subject, but he could confidently 
assure the House that not one-tenth of the 
number stated by the hon. Baronet would 
be injured. It was not the intention of the 
Building Committee to encroach upon the 
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trees beyond what had been already done. 
He must, therefore, ask the House to look 
upon the whole question as practical men. 
The Building Committee had devoted much 
time and attention to the selection of the 
best site; and not one position, or scarcely 
one, had been suggested which they had 
not carefully and deliberately considered. 
The recommendation of Hyde Park had 
not been hastily arrived at; and they con- 
sidered it, upon all grounds, the most 
eligible site in London. He had himself 
studied very carefully the plans of this 
vast and extensive building; and he as- 
sured the House, that if a month’s delay 
from this present time took place, the Ex- 
hibition would be jeopardised. The coun- 
try was pledged, not only to Europe, but 
to the civilised world, to proceed with it. 
They were all now at work manufacturing 
articles for exhibition, and the Commis- 
sioners were pledged to have the building 
ready by next May. In conclusion, he 
assured the House he was speaking the 
unanimous opinion of the Building Com- 
mittee, that if the delay took place which 
the adoption of the Motion would create, 
it would prevent the Exhibition taking 
place at all, and the position of the country 
in such a case would be one of utter dis- 
grace. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE denied that the traf- 
fic of Hungerford-bridge afforded any just 
ground of comparison with the probable 
traffic in connexion with the proposed Ex- 
hibition. The traffic of Hungerford-bridge 
was all of one kind. There was no horse, 
carriage, or cart traffic, but merely two 
uniform streams of pedestrians—one to- 
wards Surrey, and the other towards Mid- 
dlesex. Neither could he admit the appli- 
eability of the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitby respecting the traffic of the 
Camden-town station, because the inhabit- 
ants of Belgrave-square and Grosvenor- 
place were determined to live in a neigh- 
hourhood not quite so bad as the entrance 
to arailway station. He confessed he was 
somewhat surprised at the report which 
had emanated from such a high body as 
the Royal Commissioners in defence of two 
such important considerations as the site 
of the great Exhibition, and the integrity of 
Hyde Park. He found them saying, for 
instance— 

‘* Tt being thus distinctly evident that the Ex. 
hibition ought to take place in London, it is fur- 
ther obvious that the actual site which may be 
selected for it should be within the precincts of, 
or in the closest vicinity to, the most central and 
accessible parts of the metropolis itself.” 
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Now, the idea of calling the west end of 
London a ‘ central position’? was exceed- 
ingly amusing. But the Commissioners 
proceeded to say— 

« Tt need hardly be pointed out that it would be 

objectionable to impose upon persons who may 
have come to London from a great distance the 
necessity of an additional journey to visit the Ex- 
hibition ; a consideration which has already been 
urged upon the Commissioners by the represen- 
tatives of several of the most important provin- 
cial towns, who are apprehensive of the inconve- 
nience to which artisans, in particular, might 
thus be subjected.” 
So, therefore, it was considered to be for 
the benefit of artisans that the Exhibition 
should be placed near Belgrave-square. In 
paragraph 11 of the report it was said— 

“ The site suggested in the Regent’s Park has 
been found, since it was visited by the Building 
Committee, not to be available, as the leases under 
which the houses in that neighbourhood are held, 
contain a clear and stringent provision that no 
new building of any kind shall be erected within 
the limits of the park.” 

Now, he contended that this was one of 
the strongest moral arguments that could 
possibly be drawn against placing the ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park. They all knew 
that the growth of Hyde Park had been 
gradual, whereas Regent’s Park was the 
single creation of great public spirit and 


public taste on the part of the Sovereign. 
If, therefore, it was found necessary to im- 
pose a condition of this kind in regard to 
Regent’s Park, it was to be presumed that 
if Hyde Park had been similarly created by 
a single act of the Royal will, a similar 


condition would have been imposed. In 
paragraph 21 of the report, he found a 
statement which to any one who under- 
stood building operations must appear 
rather strange. It was stated that— 

“ Although the eminent architects and engi- 
neers whom they have consulted, and to whom 
they have uniformly given instructions to prepare 
plans suitable to a temporary structure, have 
agreed to recommend the use of brick and other 
durable materials, they have left it perfectly open 
to contractors to send in their tenders for the ex- 
ecution of the work in any material or materials 
whatsoever, and have notified their readiness to 
entertain such tenders.” 

Now, had any one ever before heard of a 
body of men who had property planning a 
building which they determined should be 
executed in a certain material, and then 
allowing contractors to send in tenders 
with reference to entirely different mate- 
rials? There was another objection to 
Hyde Park being chosen as the site of the 
building, and that was that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot selected there were a 
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number of low public-houses, which, if the 
Exhibition took place there, would be sure 
to be frequented by crowds of improper 
characters, and thus add to the disorder 
of that already disorderly neighbourhood, 
and make it a perfect nuisance to the more 
respectable streets adjoining. He held in 
his hand a letter from the clergyman of 
the parish strongly urging this as a reason 
against the Exhibition being held there, It 
had been said there was no other site to 
be had equally convenient. He would 
mention two which, in his opinion, would 
afford ample space, and be in every way 
convenient. The one consisted of two 
brick-fields of fifteen or twenty acres in 
extent, bordering the north bank of the 
Regent’s Canal, and the other was situated 
immediately south of the Islington Cattle 
market. The market, indeed, actually 
abutted on the spot, and he had no doubt 
that, if necessary, it might be incorporated 
as part of the proposed building. He was 
not at all unfavourable to the proposed Ex. 
hibition. On the contrary, he believed that 
England would appear in it with all the 
advantage to which her great engineering 
ability and manufacturing development, 
and the energy, industry, and patience of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, entitled her. He 
only regretted that its popularity and use- 
fulness would be marred by the selection 
of an improper site. He would remind hon. 
Members of the answer of Sir R. Walpole 
to the amiable Queen of George II., when 
she asked him how much it would cost to 
rail in a portion of St. James’s Park— 
“Please, your Majesty, only three crowns.” 
He believed the English people were loyal 
enough not to sell Hyde Park at that price; 
but the anecdote sufficiently showed the 
value which the sagacious mind of Walpole 
then attached to the public parks; and if 
they were so valuable then, when there 
were so many other open spaces near the 
city, how much more valuable must they 
be now, when those other spaces were all 
covered with buildings ? 

Mr. HUME was really surprised at the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. After having given his 
opinion that the Exhibition would do eredit 
to the nation, he had thrown objections in 
the way of its being carried out of a par- 
tial, limited, and personal character. Every 
one considered the object of the Exhibition 
to be deserving of this great commercial 
country, likely to do honour to England, 
and likely to bring every manufacturing 
nation into unison with us in providing for 
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the wants of mankind. An opinion seem- 
ed still to prevail in some quarters that we 
were to be the great monopolisers. The 
Exhibition would be the means of showing 
that we were ready to give as well as to re- 
ceive—to communicate as well as to ob- 
tain knowledge respecting the production 
of the best articles. Thus would nations 
and manufacturers be brought together 
from every part of the world; and thus 
would advantages be derived creditable to 
the parties engaged in the undertaking. A 
few individuals, however, were found to 
object, on the ground of some anticipated 
inconveniences, forgetting that the property 
would be taken possession of only for a 
temporary purpose, and not be alienated 
from the public. Was any one so selfish 
as to consider his own personal inconveni- 
ence ina case so noble and national? If 
so, the view was one of the most narrow 
that ever entered the mind of man. The 
idea of personal inconvenience was too 
paltry for consideration, where the honour 
of the whole country was concerned. The 
manner in which India and the several 
other nations of the earth had responded 
to the call made upon them to produce 
their best articles, was highly creditable. 
And were we to stop short in our plans 
now, merely because of some supposed 
inconvenience—inconvenience to a few la- 
dies and gentlemen who were accustomed 
to ride out—or inconvenience to a few per- 
sons who lived in Belgrave-square, who 
feared that they would be interrupted by 
the passing of waggons which they could 
not see, and which would not approach 
within a mile and a half of their residences? 
He had always been in favour of devoting 
the parks to the health and recreation of 
the publie; but now that Her Majesty had 
consented to appropriate a portion of one 
of them to the Exhibition, of what material 
right would the publie be deprived? What 
more useful to the public than the great 
and expansive scheme about to be carried 
out? He therefore regretted extremely 
that any opposition should have been ma- 
nifested, because he did not know a better 
site than the one in Hyde Park. The shed 
was to be 700 yards long, 175 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high; and all the injury it 
could do was to destroy the grass over 
which it was placed for a short time. He 
hoped the building would be divested of the 
enormous overgrown dome which it was 
Proposed to construct. 

_ Mr. LABOUCHERE quite concurred 
in the reasons which had induced the Com- 
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missioners to deprecate any decision on the 
part of the House that should disturb the 
arrangements which, after the most mature 
deliberation and after consulting the high- 
est authorities, the Commission had adopt- 
ed with respect to the site of the Exhibition. 
He felt that the report which was in the 
hands of hon. Members, and the speech of 
the hon. Member for Whitby, had laid the 
ease of the Commissioners so fully before 
the House, that he should be without ex- 
euse if he troubled them with many ob- 
servations. But the deep anxiety he felt 
on the subject prevented him from giving 
a silent vote, for he could not but feel, with 
the hon. Member for Montrose, that the 
credit of this country with all the nations 
of the world, and, he would add, the credit 
of the House with all the nations of the 
world, were deeply involved in the decision 
to which the House should come on this 
point; and he trusted the House would not 
disturb the closely considered arrangements 
of the Committee, because of the clamours 
of persons who would not for a brief space 
sacrifice their own fancied comforts and 
convenience to promote a great national, a 
great world-object. He was not surprised 
that the misrepresentations circulated on 
the subject should have aroused apprehen- 
sions in the public mind, naturally sensi- 
tive to the preservation of Hyde Park; and 
did he himself feel any apprehension that 
Hyde Park would be degraded or destroy- 
ed by the Exhibition, he should be one of 
the first to invoke the opinion of the House 
on the point, deeming the parks a matter 
of national concern; but he altogether de- 
nied that Hyde Park would be degraded 
or destroyed in being rendered thus sub- 
servient to what was also a matter of na- 
‘tional concern., [Colonel Sistuore: No! } 
The ‘‘ No,” of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber represented, he believed, the solitary 
dissent in that House on the point. [Colo- 
nel SistuorP: No! Pooh! No!] It was 
proposed to refer the decision of the Com- 
missioners to a Select Committee of that 
House. Now, of whom would the Com- 
mittee, at all events for the most part, pro- 
bably consist? Of the very Members of 
that House who were also members of the 
Commission, and whose unanimous votes 
had already confirmed the report of the 
Commission as to the site. Who were those 
Members? First, Lord John Russell; the 
'name of the second was a name not to be 
| pronounced without emotion, it was the 
name of Sir Robert Peel; and he believed 
that the last public duty performed by that 
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eminent man, who never neglected any 
duty, connected or unconnected with poli- 
tics, which he considered conducive to the 
public good, was the attending a meeting 
of the Commissioners, and giving his cordial 
assent to the principle embodied in their 
report. Then came Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Thomas 
Baring, Mr. Pusey, and Mr. Alderman 
Thompson—Gentlemen representing the 
most various political opinions, but un- 
equivocally united in their opinion on this 
particular point. Nor let the House for- 
get how long this subject had been before 
the public and before themselves, and how 
long it had been distinctly understood— 
known he might say-that Hyde Park 
would be the place selected for the Exhibi- 
tion. No remonstrance had been made 
against that site, month after month, and 
he trusted that now, at the eleventh hour, 
the House would not step in and disturb 
the arrangement so carefully adopted. Re- 
ference had been made to the various offi- 
cial modes in which the public had been 
informed that Hyde Park would be select- 
ed. He would refer to another mode of 


informing the public, far more generally 
informatory than official modes—to the 
columns of the leading and most generally 


circulated paper in this country, the Times; 
and he would read to the House an extract 
from that paper of the 18th of October, 
1849, which would at once demonstrate how 
completely the whole of this country, how 


completely all foreign countries, must have | 


been so long ago as that aware that Hyde 
Park would, in all probability, be the site 
of the Exhibition :— 


“ At present no other site seems more likely | 


than Hyde Park, where the vacant space between 
Kensington-drive and Rotten-row offers peculiar 
advantages. All nations are invited without dis- 
tinction or preference. It is proposed that a Royal 
Commission, presided over by the illustrious Prince 


from whom the idea of this Exhibition has chiefly | 


originated, shall arrange the prizes, the subjects 
for which they are to be offered, the character and 
course of the Exhibition, the selection of the judges 


and other preliminaries, while it is lett to the So- | 


ciety of Arts to raise the funds—and, as itself a 
permanent body, to provide for the permanent 
establishment of these exhibitions. There seems, 
then, no reason to doubt that in 1851 Ilyde Park 
will witness an assemblage more numerous, more 
brilliant, more beneficial, and more intimately 
associated with the fortunes of this empire, than 
the aristocratic array in which some observers are 
wont to read the rise and fall of our national pros- 
perity.” 

He hoped that this brilliant and eloquent 
anticipation would not be clouded. He 
was satisfied, indeed, that the good 
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|sense and public feeling of the House 
; would not permit private and peculiar 
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views and notiens to interrupt a course 
prescribed by sound reason. Reference 
had been made to the inhabitants of 
Knightsbridge, who, it was represented, 
would be especial sufferers in the matter, 
though even those whose houses absolutely 
fronted the proposed site would be separ- 
‘ated from the Exhibition by two roads, a 
broad terrace, and thick trees. He must 
say he thought that this complaint of the 
| parties in question, this indisposition to 
undergo for a brief time a little possible 
disquiet for the sake of a great national 
| benefit, came with peculiar ill grace from 
| persons to whom so singular a favour had 
just been accorded in the throwing open, 
|on their account, of Prince’s-gate, a favour 
| alike promoting their personal convenience, 
and benefiting their property. A more 
| striking illustration still of the nature of 
the objections was afforded by the hon. 
| Member for Maidstone, who was prominent 
among the complainers, although he lived 
altogether at the other side of the park, 
where he could in no possible way be an- 
noyed by the Exhibition, which would be 
alike remote from his sight and his hear- 
ing. It was said that the other contiguous 
inhabitants, besides those of Knights- 
bridge, would be aggrieved. It was at all 
events only very recently they had inti- 
mated any such apprehension. It was 
only in April last that the inhabitants of 
Chelsea and its neighbourhood held a 
' meeting for the express purpose of promot- 
ing the Exhibition, as an exhibition caleu- 
| lated in every way to benefit all classes of 
| the community, and especially the inhabi- 
tants of the western portions of the metro- 
polis. Among the many distinguished 
names which figured in the requisition for 
that meeting, he would only mention one, 
it was that of the Hon. William Frederick 
|Campbell, M.P. Nothing, in fact, could 
be more gratifying than the earnest zeal 
with which this subject had at once been 
taken up by all classes of the people; and 
it was essential that the place in which the 
Exhibition was held should be readily ac- 
cessible to all classes of the people, not 
merely to the rich, but to the poorest ar- 
tisans, who, coming from all parts of the 
country in crowds, as they would, ought 
| to have the facility, not merely of visiting 
once, as they might a wild beast show, but 
‘of revisiting, time after time, the Exhibi- 
tion, so as to derive the desired benefit from 
its contents. The alarm at one time mani- 
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fested, that this building would not be a 
merely temporary erection, had not been 
much referred to on the present occasion. 
He could assure the House that he was 
himself as strongly opposed as any man 
could be to any permanent encroachment 
upon the parks; and he considered the Com- 
mission and the Government pledged to 
the public that the building contemplated 
should only be a temporary building. The 
contrary apprehension, he had no doubt, 
was closely connected with the durability 
of the materials it had been proposed to 
use; but, in the first place, the Commis- 
sioners were not at present pledged to any 
particular materials, and, in the second 
place, if bricks were adopted, it would be 
simply because, as Mr. Cubitt himself 
shows, bricks, even for temporary build- 
ings, were most economical, most effective, 
and most easily transportable. As to the 
dome, which still haunted the imagination 
of many of his hon. Friends, he could not 
at the moment pledge the Commissioners 
on the point, but he believed he could safely 
inform the House that the dome would 
vanish into thin air. As to the expense of 
the structure, he was equally prepared to 
express his confident belief that it would 
pay for itself, and that the publie would 
not be called upon to give a single farthing 
beyond their voluntary subscriptions and 
the admission money at the doors. He 
would only point out to the House that 
the latter receipts would materially depend 
upon the facility of access to the Exhibi- 
tion, and that they would inevitably be 
much less in aggregate amount if the 
public had to travel five or six miles from 
town to the place where it was held. He 
trusted that the House would, in its de- 
cision, bear in mind how intimately the in- 
terests of the humbler classes, and how 
nearly the national credit and honour, were 
connected with the adoption of the Com- 
missioners’ report. 

; Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that in offer- 
ing a few words upon this subject, he 
should not indulge either in lofty flights of 
eloquence, or in brilliant perorations as 
to the honour or credit of this country 
being pledged to the erection or otherwise 
of the proposed building in Hyde Park. 
The hon. Member for Montrose, imitating 
the sic volo, sic jubeo style of the Commis- 
sioners’ report, had presumed to differ 
with all who raised objections to Hyde 
Park; but that hon. Gentleman had not 
put the question before the House in a 
fair shape. The question was, was Hyde 





Park the best site? If there was any 
doubt on the subject, he attributed it to 
the conduct of the Commissioners. It 
was all very well to read a list of the 
names, and to say that these were the 
names of practical men. The Commis- 
sioners, whose report was published the 
other day, had only taken into their con- 
sideration in February last, three sites. 
They took the north-eastern portion of 
Hyde Park, the Regent’s Park, and the 
present site. They never took into their 
consideration Battersea Fields or Islington. 
He thought the best site for the Exhibition 
would be the Regent’s Park, inasmuch as 
it was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Regent’s Canal, and the terminus of 
the London and North Western Railway. 
It had been said that the locality of Bat- 
tersea was ineligible for building purposes; 
but a report was presented in 1846, which 
stated that that was not only a salubrious 
neighbourhood, but that it was most eligi- 
ble as a building site. The surveyor of 
the district had moreover reported that 
the foundations there were most excellent, 
with a gravel soil. He contended, there- 
fore, that the report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners had been ill considered. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, when speaking of the advan- 
tages conferred by the opening of the 
Prince’s-gate, had forgotten to tell the 
House that the inhabitants of the locality 
had been made to pay 4,000/. for the 
opening of that gate, and that they were 
also obliged to pay a certain sum of mo- 
ney to keep a gatekeeper there. But 
further, a large speculation has been en- 
tered into in that neighbourhood, twenty- 
four houses having been built at an ex- 
pense of 150,000/., and paying a ground 
rent of 1,8001. a year. It was all very 
well to say that this was not to be a per- 
manent building; but who would take 
those houses for the next two years? It 
was all very well, too, to talk of the ho- 
nour and credit of England being pledged 
to the carrying out of this Exhibition; but 
there were some other things equally to 
the honour and credit of England which 
were not to be forgotten. He meant the 
law on the subject. A Judge of great 
reputation had given it as his opinion— 
[An Hon. Member: He has bought a 
house there.] The hon. Gentleman said, 
he had bought a house there; but he 
should be sorry to think that the opinion 
of a Judge could be swayed by any such 
matter; and Mr. Justice Cresswell was in- 
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capable of being influenced by such a 
motive. That learned Judge had a strong 
opinion, not in his capacity as the buyer 
of a house, but as a lawyer, that the 
erection of this building in the park was 
illegal, and that it required an Act of 
Parliament to enable it to be done. Un- 
less the House gave some decided expres- 
sion of opinion, he would strongly advise 
the hon. Member for Marylebone that the 
Motion should not be pressed to a division. 
He had felt it to be his duty to state his 
opinion, and he thought that the report of 
the Commissioners should be reconsidered; 
at the same time he was not joining in 
any cry against the Exhibition, but he 
thought the House ought to pause before 
sanctioning the erection of this building 
in Hyde Park. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, this Act had 
been described as a matter sic volo, sic 
jubeo, on the part of the Commissioners; 
but he should be sorry if there should be 
a disposition on their part in any matter 
to decline to defer to the jurisdiction of 
that House. He was sure there was an 


unequivocal admission among the Commis- 
sioners that that House was the proper 
and constitutional guardian not only of 


the liberties but also of the enjoyments of 
the people. That House could not, how- 
ever, lightly interpose in a matter of this 
kind. If they were prepared to come to 
the vote to which they were now invited 
to come, they must be prepared to take 
the responsibility of that vote, which might 
destroy the success of the Exhibition which 
had been projected. It had been said 
that the Commissioners had neglected their 
duty; but the Commissioners, he would 
contend, had not neglected their duty in 
the very important point of the selection 
of sites. It had been asked why they 
had only referred to three sites? The 
answer to that was, because it was as- 
sumed among the Commissioners as a thing 
entirely beyond dispute, and one which 
had been announced to the world, that 
this Exhibition was really to be holden in 
London, and not at six or seven miles dis- 
tance from it; and, he submitted, it would 
be practising a deceit on the whole world 
if, after having brought foreigners from 
every part of the world, on the faith of 
the Exhibition being held in London, they 
took them to Battersea instead. If this 
were an exhibition at which persons could 
acquire sufficient information from a single 
visit, it would not be so very important 
whether it was held in London, or five or 
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six miles away from it; but the objects 
would be so extensive and multifarious 
that three or four visits would be neces. 
sary in order to a proper appreciation of 
them. With regard to the Regent’s Park, 
he would really say he placed more con. 
fidence in the legal view entertained by 
those who had advised the Commissioners 
as to the Exhibition being held there, than 
he could in the opinion stated by the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman opposite, the Mem. 
ber for Middlesex. The Commissioners 
had had the advice of a lawyer, acting in 
his public capacity, and acting deliberately; 
and he (Mr. Gladstone) thought that was 
an opinion on which the House was bound 
to rely. It was not disputed that so late 
as October last it was known that this 
Exhibition would be held in Hyde Park; 
and since January last that announcement 
had been before the world. And now 
what was the predicament in which they 
stood? The hon. Member for Whitby 
told the House, as a practical man, that it 
would be impossible to open this Exhibition 
in the spring of the next year if they in- 
terfered to change the site. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) deprecated any interference, so 
as to change the site, which would be a 
virtual abandonment of the Exhibition. 
The Commissioners took their stand ona 
knowledge of the multitude of difficulties 
that were to be encountered, of the multi- 
tude of arrangements that were to be 
made in order to give effect to a scheme 
of this kind, and upon the knowledge that 
if the House now undid those arrange- 
ments, some time must again intervene 
before they could reconstruct those ar- 
rangements for another site: and there- 
fore that it was a matter of impossibility 
to hold the Exhibition in the spring of next 
year if they were obliged to abandon the 
proposed site. He thought the House 
was right to be jealous of the beauty and 
security of this park, and of the trees, 
which of course could not be replaced; 
but he was of opinion, at the same time, 
that the honour and credit of England 
was very greatly involved in this matter, 
and that the House would be laying itself 
open to a charge of light-mindedness and 
instability of purpose if they were now to 
take the step they were called on to take. 
He would remind the House that property 
of the value of some millions was now in 
preparation for the purpose of being en- 
trusted to this Exhibition ; thousands of 
labourers were at work in this and other 
countries on productions which they knew, 
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or thought they knew, were to be exhibit- 
ed in London on the Ist of May next ; 
and large masses of persons in the coun- 
try were saving their wages, and a vast 
concourse of people in various parts of the 
world were making plans and arrange- 
ments with a view to visiting the proposed 
Exhibition ; and the question was whether 
the House would frustrate all those plans 
and expectations which, although they had 
not been formed by that House, they had 
allowed to be performed by others, and 
had never interfered while the time for 
interference remained. He submitted that 
the proposed Exhibition was only the sub- 
stitution of one public kind of enjoyment 
for another, of a higher and more impor- 
tant for a lower and less important enjoy- 
ment, of one on a small for another on a 
large scale ; and he would venture to say 
that for every man, woman, and child, 
who used this ground for the purpose of 
recreation, at least a hundred—he thought 
he might say a thousand—would resort to 
this great Exhibition for the purpose both 
of recreation and instruction. 

Sm De L, EVANS said, he had that 
day presented a petition from seventy 
householders of great respectability, and 
residing in the immediate vicinity of Hyde 
Park, all of whom entreated that House 
to change the proposed site of this build- 
ing, and he trusted he might be allowed to 
say a very few words. He was sorry to 
say that the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Whitby had not addressed themselves 
to one point; some explanation as to which 
he could not but think would go some way 
towards allaying the apprehensions of these 
petitioners, namely, as to the nature of the 
construction of the building in question. 
Now, the hon. Member for Montrose did 
touch on that point to a certain extent; 
but he thought that when his hon. Friend 
had said that it was to be 175 feet in 
breadth, he must, of course, have meant 
to say 175 yards. [Mr. Hume: Yes, 
yards.] The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, too, had, 
in the remarks he had addressed to the 
House that evening, rather led them to 
suppose that there was a leaning to a 
building of a more permanent character 
than it had been hitherto presumed this 
building was meant to be. They were told 
that the walls were to be of brick, and 
twelve feet thick, and that it was to be 
crowned with a cupola twice as large as 
that of St. Paul’s. He trusted, however, 
they would, before the discussion closed, 





have some official statement as to what 
the real intentions of the Commissioners 
were as to the nature of the construction 
of this building; in which case, perhaps, 
the apprehensions of the hon. Member for 
Marylebone might be allayed. He agreed 
with the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford, that the ho- 
nour and credit of the country were at 
stake as regarded the Exhibition itself; 
and he had understood him to say that if 
one month were suffered to interpose be- 
fore the site of the building was fixed upon, 
the Exhibition would be at an end; but he 
(Sir De L. Evans) should imagine that the 
space of one month would be sufficient time 
wherein, if necessary, to decide upon 
some other site. He did hope, however, 
that they should be favoured with some as- 
surance that the grievance apprehended by 
these householders was not to be of the 
duration they feared it would be, and also 
that the whole of the materials for erecting 
the building were not to pass through one 
gate in their immediate vicinity. 

Mr. STANFORD said, that no doubt 
it would have been more grateful to the 
feelings of every hon. Member, after the 
great calamity that had so recently oceur- 
red, if they could have dispensed with the 
consideration of this or of any other subject 
on the present occasion, but private feeling 
must naturally give way to public business. 
This was not a frivolous question as to 
whether some few trees should be cut 
down, or whether one site was preferable 
to another. It was a great national ques- 
tion, and he thought a fundamental error 
had crept in throughout the whole of these 
proceedings in leaving so important a mat- 
ter, on which the honour of the country 
was at stake with foreign nations, not to 
the control of Parliament, but entirely to 
the management of a private body of gen- 
tlemen. He thought the hon. Member for 
Finsbury had put the real merits of the 
question before the House, when he stated 
that if the fund raised by private subserip- 
tions should fall short of the amount re- 
quired, the House would naturally be called 
upon to indemnify the Commissioners, and 
that the responsibility which at present 
rested on that small body of men, would 
ultimately devolve upon the Legislature 
of the country. One point was obvious, 
that they were about to expend at least 
100,000/. upon a temporary building. But 
if the Exhibition were so desirable as it had 
been said to be, and would confer such 
great advantages in promoting the indus- 
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try and stimulating the talent of the coun- | 
try, why should there not be triennial or | 
quinquennial exhibitions in the same way | 
as foreign nations had followed them up ? | 
They ought, before any proceedings were | 
taken, to determine whether the Exhibition 
was to be of an ephemeral character, or | 
whether it should be permanent, for the 
advantage and triumph of art in this great 
country. 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE wished merely 
to correct a mistake he had been supposed 
to have made on a former debate, when he 
stated that the corporation of Wisbeach 
had only subscribed 5/. to the Exhibition, 
and thence inferred that the source of vo- 
luntary contributions was getting dry. He 
had received a letter from the mayor, 
stating that the corporation had given 
twenty-five guineas; but there was a mis- 
print in the accounts given of the subscrip- 
tions, which caused the mistake, and per- 
haps the corporation ought to have gone 
with their complaint to the newspapers 
that made the mistake. He should vote 
for the site being Hyde Park, because he 
thought it was a good site, and indeed the 
best. As to any infringement on the en- 
joyment of the poor, that might have been 
the case if Primrose-hill or Victoria Park 
had been chosen, but the poor never went 
to Rotten-row; and even Rotten-row would 


not be infringed upon, so that the hon. | 


Member for Marylebone would still be able 
to disport himself there, and view the Exhi- 
bition from his horse in the usual ride. His 
(Mr. Duncombe’s) constituents would be 


much disappointed if the Exhibition was | 


either postponed or abandoned, | 

Lorp D. STUART said, one fact had 
been made apparent by this discussion, | 
namely, that upon this subject there was | 
but one opinion, with the solitary excep- | 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lincoln, and that was in favour of the Ex- | 
hibition of 1851. But another thing had 
been elicited, and that was a declaration | 
on the part of the Government and the 
Royal Commissioners, that the building to | 
be erected in Hyde Park (if it were to be 
Ilyde Park) would be only of a temporary 
description. The House had also been as- | 
sured that no money would be asked for 
by the House from the people of England 
on account of the Exhibition. But there 
nevertheless existed a great discrepancy 
of opinion with regard to the site. An, 
opinion had been expressed by a distin-| 
guished Judge of the land that it was ille- | 


gal to make the site of the Exhibition 7 


Hyde Park. Now, although the Attorney 
General might dissent from that opinion, 
it could not be altogether dismissed as 
fable. That opinion had been declared by 
Mr. Justice Cresswell. If so, why should 
they go on with the determination of mak. 
ing Hyde Park the site until the question 
was decided? Suppose the inhabitants of 
the district were to move for an injunction, 


| where would the Royal Commissioners be 


then ? It would cause so great a loss of 
time that the whole matter must be aban- 
doned. If there were any truth in the 
opinion of the learned Judge, then the 
House, by agreeing to the Address, might 
be the means of saving the Exhibition, 
Seeing that the inhabitants of the vicinity 


of Hyde Park were very much opposed to 


having the Exhibition there, while the in- 
habitants in other parts of the metropolis 
were anxious to have it in their neighbour. 
hoods, he certainly thought it would be 
wise for the House to change the site, 
King’s-cross, near Copenhagen-fields, was 
a much more central position than Hyde 
Park, which was only one corner of Lon- 
don—Hyde Park corner. He would ad- 
vise his hon. Friend to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and leave the Commissioners to do 
what they might think proper, and also to 
leave the inhabitants to take what course 
they pleased. 

Mr. J. STUART said, the House had 
two Motions before it, and it really seemed 
to him there might be some inconvenience 
in taking the course now proposed by either 
of them. He, for one, was not prepared 
to concur in anything which had a ten- 
dency to destroy or imperil the Exhibition 
of 1851. At the same time he was en- 


'tirely prepared to concur in voting for the 


Address moved for by the hon. Member 
for Marylebone. They were very much 


pressed for time, he (Mr. Stuart) admitted; 


but he asked the House not to forget the 
importance of the consideration adverted to 
by the noble Lord opposite who had just 


resumed his seat. There were legal rights 


involved in this matter; petitions had been 
presented from persons representing pro- 


| perty of large value, including buildings on 


which an hon. Member had said 150,000. 
had been expended, which would be im- 
perilled by the building being erected on 
the proposed site. It was not a provinee 
of that House to interfere in deciding legal 
questions; they would greatly embarrass 
public interests, and the course of proceed- 
ing of any Government, if they interfered in 
such a way in such matters. The hon. 
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and learned Attorney General had stated 
his opinion to be that the site was a legal 
site unless the public interfered. He (Mr. 
Stuart) ventured to express some surprise 
at this mention of public interference; it 
excited some very startling considerations 
coming from him—most startling indeed. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
held his office in order to represent the 
ublic interests; and if any of the constitu- 
ents of his (Mr. Stuart’s) hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster, or 
hishon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Middlesex, called on him to do so as rela. 
tors, the Attorney General was bound by 
his office, and it was ex dubito justitie for 
him to appear before the Lord Chancellor 
when Lord Chancellor there was—or before 
a court of equity, to complain, at the rela- 
tion of any aggrieved party, that the Com- 
missioners were about to do an illegal act, 
and to ask for the interference of the court. 
The House of Commons ought not to make 
any difference between the high and the 
low; and if the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land had ‘* private and partial right’’ near 
Hyde Park, there was no reason why they 
should be scoffed at by the Attorney Gene- 
ral. He trusted that the Government 
would pause before they proceeded further 
in this matter, and he would suggest that 
the debate on the Address moved by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Marylebone, 
should be adjourned. 

Lorv R. GROSVENOR was induced to 
rise in consequence of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman having said that the Commis- 
sioners had set up anew doctrine—namely, 
that the private and partial rights of the 
rich might be interfered with, but that the 
rights of the poor ought to be respected. 
Who was the hon. Commissioner who had 
said this? [Mr. J. Stuart understood the 
hon. Member for Montrose to have said it. ] 
What he understood his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose to have said was, 
that if this were a question as to interfe- 
ring with the amusements of the poor rather 
than that of the rich, he would prefer in- 
terfering with the amusements of the rich. 
In the formation of new streets, were not 
the conveniences of the poor often sacri- 
fied for the conveniences of the rich ? but 
those inconveniences to the poor man, in 
forcing him to lodge at a distance from his 
work, were never considered by the House. 
He was glad at having heard the explana- 
tion of the hon. Member for Whitby, who 
had entirely disposed of the objection which 
had been stated in the Times newspaper 
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with regard to the enormous amount of 
materials that would have to be taken to 
Hyde Park. The hon. Gentleman had 
equally met the objection raised on the 
ground of the obstruction which would be 
oceasioned by the vast concourse of people 
visting the Exhibition, and this he did by 
stating the simple fact that 40,000 persons 
passed over Hungerford-bridge daily. He 
had not had a single representation made 
to him by any of his constituents to induce 
him to oppose the site being in Hyde Park. 
He had no doubt it would be inconvenient 
to many, but we could not have any such 
thing without some sacrifice being made; 
but that would be amply compensated for 
by the honour that would redound to this 
country in consequence of this great Ex- 
hibition having originated here. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY complained of 
the shyness of the Attorney General in ex- 
pressing his opinion on the legal question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 


bound to give some explanation, lest there 
should be legal proceedings. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Newark had laid 
down a doctrine which the hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken, should have well 


considered—namely, that it was not for 
the House to interfere upon questions of 
law, or pretend to decide questions of law; 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
gone too far in wishing that the House 
should come to any opinion upon the ques- 
tion of law. He (Lord J. Russell) thought 
that observation was perfectly true; but it 
was not quite consistent with what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman afterwards 
suggested, namely, that the House should 
wait in order to have the question decided 
in a court of law. The question before 
the House was not a question of law; 
but the question was whether the House 
should offer any advice to the Crown in 
regard to the selection of Hyde Park 
as the site for the proposed Exhibi- 
tion, from a wish to take care of the 
rights of the public, or whether the House 
should refrain from offering any such ad- 
vice. Now, he thought the House might 
keep such a question as that entirely free 
from any question of law. If any private 
rights should be infringed upon, let the 
parties make any application they please 
toa court of law. With that the House 
had no concern; where they could hardly 
come to any satisfactory conclusion as to 
what was clearly the law upon the subject. 
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With respect to the general question, he | convenience to perhaps 70 or 80 occupiers 


was happy to think that this discussion 
had not been without its use, and it ap- 
peared to him that the House had very near- 
ly come to a conclusion upon the subject. 
He thought he was not misrepresenting the 
sense of the House when he said that they 
were anxious that no building of any 
very great strength and permanence, with 
a avery enormous dome, should be erected 
in Hyde Park, and that every care should 
be taken not to do injury to the great trees 
that were an ornament to the park. So 
far he thought the sense of the House was 
very clear; but he also believed that it was 
not the disposition of the House to assent 
to an address to the Crown which might 
interfere with the Exhibition of 1851. 
There were only two other points upon 
which he wished to offer any remarks. It 
had been represented, he thought from 
some misapprehension, that the Commis- 
sioners had in a very arbitrary manner 
come to the conclusion that the Exhibition 
must either take place in Hyde Park, ac- 
cording to their opinions and advice, or not 
at all. Now the fact was that the Com- 
missioners, having considered the various 
sites which might be suitable for the Exhi- 
bition, came to the conclusion towards the 


end of February that Hyde Park was the 


best site for the purpose. The Commis- 
sioners immediately made their decision 
known, and they circulated information, 
not only in this country, but in others, 
that the Exhibition would take place in 
Hyde Park, so that the public must have 
been fully aware of this intention. Some 
time afterwards drawings were prepared, 
and proposals were issued, by the Commis- 
sioners for the erection of a building for the 
purposes of the Exhibition in Hyde Park; 
and what the Commissioners said was, that 
having done all this, it was now, in the 
month of July, too late to provide for an 
Exhibition in 1851 in any other situation 
than Hyde Park. The Commissioners at 
their meetings had made very close in- 
quiries on this point; they had taken the 
opinions of the Building Committee, and of 
very able architects and engineers; and all 
the Commissioners were satisfied that they 
must either have the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, or that they must give up the hope of 
having any exhibition of the kind in 1851. 
His noble Friend the Member for Middlesex 
had said most truly that some sacrifices 
must be made in carrying out such a pro- 
ject. On the one hand the proposed ar- 
rangement would certainly cause some in- 





of houses on that side of Hyde Park on 
which the Exhibition would take place, and 
it might cause inconvenience to the riders 
in Rotten-row, though he believed they 
would obtain some compensation. But, on 
the other hand, if the proposed change 
were adopted, the sacrifice would be enor. 
mous, and the working classes of the coun- 
try would be the sufferers. If those of 
the working classes resident in London had 
to make a journey of some five or six miles 
out of town, whether by railway or by some 
other mode, in order to see the Exhibition, 
they would lose their whole day in the 
journey; and if those who came up to 
London from various towns in the country 
were obliged, after spending a considerable 
sum of money in coming to town, to under. 
take another journey of some miles out of 
town to see the Exhibition, there would be 
entailed upon them not only a considerable 
expenditure of money, but also a great 
sacrifice of time, which they were ill able 
to afford. He believed, therefore, that it 
was the interest of the great majority that 
the Exhibition should take place in Hyde 
Park, as was originally proposed. Had 
the subject been brought before the House 
in the month of March, he did not mean 
to say they would have come to another 
decision, but they would have had the ques- 
tion before them in a different shape. As 
it was, however, he did not think the House 
would come to any other conclusion than 
not to interfere in the matter. He hoped 
the hon. Baronet would not divide the 
House, for he thought the effect of this 
discussion would be to induce the Commis- 
sioners to take all possible care both to 
provide for the accommodation of the pub- 
lie in the construction of the building, and 
to preserve the trees in Hyde Park. He 
hoped, at all events, that the House would 
not assent to the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Newark for the adjournment of the debate. 

Sir B. HALL said, that after the state- 
ment of the noble Lord, and as it appeared 
that the building would be merely of 4 
temporary character, and that no grant of 
public money would be proposed for the 
Exhibition, he had no objection to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP said, he would 
feel it his duty to pursue a straightforward 
line of conduct, and to take the sense of 
the House upon the subject. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question. 
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47: Majority 119. 


Hyde Park— 
The House divided :—Aye 


List of the Aves. 


Adair, R. A. S. 

Arkwright, G. 

Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 

Baring, rt. hon. Sir F. T. 

Baring, T 

Barnard, E. G. 

Bass, M. T. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, Adm. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Booth, Sir R. G. 

Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Bramston, T. W. 

Bremridge, R. 

Bright, J. 

Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, C. L. ©. 

Busfeild, W. 

Carter, J. B. 

Chaplin, W. J. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clive, H. B. 

Cobden, R. 

Cockburn, A. J. E. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 

Craig, Sir W. G. 

Crawford, W. S. 

Cubitt, W. 

Currie, R. 

Denison, J. E. 

D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C. T. 
J 


ff, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncutt, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellis, J. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, J. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forster, M. 
Fox, R. M. 
Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E. 
Glyn, G. C, 
Greenall, G, 
Greene, J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
arris, R, 
Hastie, A. 


Hastie, A, 


Hatchell, J. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hill, Lord M, 
Hobhouse, rt. hon.Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hope, H. T. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keating, R. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J, 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lushington, C. 
Mackie, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Meagher, T 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Miles, P. W. S, 
Miles, W. 

Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peto, S. M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
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s 166; Noes 





Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F.C. H. 
Sandars, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R, L. 
Simeon, J. 

Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville,rt. hn.Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 

Stanton, W. H. 
Stephenson, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
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Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Campbell, W. F. 


List of the Nos. 


Adair, Il. E. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Bateson, T. 
Best, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Brown, H. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Compton, H. C. 


| Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 


Dodd, G. 

Duff, G. S. 
Forbes, W. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, 8S. W. L. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Henley, J. W. 
Hlildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 


Main Question put. 


Hope, A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connor, F. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Raphael, A. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Stanford, J, F. 
Stuart, J. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
TELLERS. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Alcock, T. 


The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 


166: Majority 120. 


List of the Avxs. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bateson, T. 

Best, J. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brown, H. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Dodd, G. 

Evelyn, W. J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, S. W. L. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Granby, Marq. of 
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Greene, J. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B, T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hope, A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 
Lascelles, hon. E, 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Manners, Lord C. S, 
Manners, Lord J. 
orris, D. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connor, F. 
Raphael, A. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, Capt. 
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Stanford, J. F. 
Stuart, J. 

Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Supply— 

TELLERS. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Aleock, T. 


SUPPLY—NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Postponed Resolution [2nd July] read, 
as follows :— 
(1.) “That a sum, not exceeding 125,0901., by 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 
Great Britain, to the 31st day of Mar h, 1851.” 


Mr. W. MILES said, he hoped that the 
Government would not press on the discus- 
sion at that late hour. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER considered that they should go on 
with the question, due notice having been 
given of bringing it on that night. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the course taken 
by the Government was hardly a fair one, 
considering the importance of the subject. 
It was impossible to have anything like a 
fair discussion at that hour of the night. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, as the sub- 
ject was important, and as there was an 
understanding that they would not go on 
with it at a late hour, it should not then 
be pressed forward. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL considered that at 
that period of the Session it was not an 
unreasonable hour to proceed with the 
discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the ques- 
tion had not been discussed for some time, 
and when a particular Member took it in 
charge it should not be considered he 
brought it on at that late hour. 


be satisfied to wait for the result of the in- 
quiry which he understood there was a dis- 
tinct understanding should take place else- 
where. He wished to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, with respect to the Minute relating 
to the Kneller-hall Training School. He 
had read the minutes and the general ar- 
rangements, and an account of the subjects 
in which candidates were to be examined, 
and he did not find in the list of subjects 


for schoolmasters, who are to be members | 


of the Church of England, any subject that 
identified them in that capacity. 


Sir G. GREY said, the examination of 


the candidates who were members of the 
Church of England took place under the 
superintendence of the principal and the 
clergyman, and they were to be examined 
in the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. W. MILES said, he felt great dif- 
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So far as | 
he was individually concerned, he would | 


National Education. 
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House to the distribution of the grant; but 
as a member of the Church of England, 
he did object to it. Understanding that 
the subject was under discussion between 
the National Society and the Committee of 
Council, he had delayed bringing it for- 
ward, being perfectly confident that the 
National Society, having on its Committee 
the whole bench of bishops, the question 
could not be left in better hands. It went 
on for two years, and it was not until 
December last that the National Society 
closed their correspondence with the Com- 
mittee. The Society had placed before 
the Committee petitions asking for freedom 
being given to local founders and for an 
appeal to the bishops; but they were re- 
fused. Previously to 1839 the grant of 
23,0002. annually voted by Parliament for 
the promotion of education, was divided 
by the Treasury between the National 
Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society. In 1839, however, when 
the Members of the present Administra- 
tion were in office, they issued orders in 
Council relative to normal and model 
schools, which excited the deepest feeling 
throughout the country against what was 
then termed a scheme of godless education. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury moved reso- 
lutions against the scheme in the House of 
Lords, which were carried by a majority of 
111. That for a time stopped the pro- 
| ceedings of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
i cil, and in 1840 was published what 
might be termed the concordat between 
the National Society and the Privy 
Council, the conditions being legal se- 
curity for trustees and Governmental su- 
perintendence of the schools. It, however, 
soon became apparent that the Committee 
of Privy Council were bent upon enfore- 
ing conditions on the founders of schools 
which were distasteful to them. Arch- 
deacon Sinclair had remarked that a feel- 
ing of security prevailed as long as the 
educational grant was controlled by the 
Treasury, but that suspicion and distrust 
had been engendered by the proceedings of 
the Committee of Council. As soon as the 
| noble Lord opposite came into office in 
| 1846, great activity was manifested in the 
| Council Office, and in 1847 the adoption of 
| the management clauses by the schools 
'was made compulsory ; that was what he 
objected to. The noble Lord and the right 
hon. Baronet opposite might recommend 
any regulations they pleased : but they 
| should abstain from forcing them upon the 








fidence in calling the attention of the | schools. It appeared from the returns, 
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that half of the schools which had applied | been arrived at in another place, he did 
for aid to the Committee of Council, had not think it necessary to submit a Motion 
rejected it rather than submit to the con- | upon the subject. 

ditions which the Committee of Council| Si G. GREY said, that the impression 
wished to impose on them. One of the under which the hon. Gentleman had ad- 
petitions which he had the honour to dressed the House with reference to the 
present, and which was numerously and probability of an inquiry into the system 
respectably signed, after complaining of of education established under the super- 
many of these circumstances to which he | intendence of the Committee of Council on 
referred, alluded to the Kneller-hall es- | Education, led him to state at once that to 
Tice: Bee ay it agg Py oo an rtd the ig cg a of- 
of dan e teaching of the public, | fer no objection. 1e hon. Gentleman 
and was Pine commencement of a system ‘had directed the attention of the House to 
of latitudinarianism. When they had | two points—the management clauses and 
examined the schoolmasters of their the establishment at Kneller-hall. With 
unions, they found that but little atten- respect to the first, the principle on which 
tion had been paid to religious instruc- | the Government felt bound to act was, that 
tion, and that the highest knowledge in| it was the duty of the State, and of the 
divinity that was therein required, was & _ Government as representing the State, and 
good Biblical knowledge, and the know-  intrusted with the administration of the 
ledge of the geography of Palestine. What funds, to demand ample security for the 


did they find in a Minute to which his | 
right hon. Friend alluded relative to Knel- 
ler-hall? No student was required to 
learn any religious formula to which he 
had a conscientious objection ; and this 
was in a school where schoolmasters were 
trained entirely for the administration of 
pauper education in workhouses, and 
criminal education of youth in prison. 
There was no examination in the cate- 
chism, in the ordinances, or the prayer- 
book ; there was, in fact, nothing whatever 
to show the distinctive mark of the Church 
of England. These schoolmasters were 
bound, upon the expiration of the term of 
their apprenticeship, to serve in these 
schools for a period of seven years. He, 
could not but think that an education com- 
municated under such circumstances must 
produce the worst results. Since the 
question had been discussed in the other 
House of Parliament, it had taken a dif- 
ferent turn. Although a Committee had 
been denied to the noble Lord who made 
the Motion in the other House, yet the 
noble Lord the President of the Council 
stated, that the time had come when he 
thought an inquiry was necessary, and he 
only objected to it then, becouse it would , 
be impossible to come to a conclusion on 
the subject before the end of the present 
Session of Parliament. As he (Mr. Miles) 
understood, there would be no objection 
to an inquiry in the next year, as the 
petitioners stated the applicants were un- 
able, from conscientious scruples, to par- 
ticipate in those advantages which it was 
evidently intended by the Legislature they 
should enjoy. After the decision that had 


management of the schools. They had 
not felt themselves at liberty to interfere 
with the nature of the religious instruction. 
With respect to the Church schools, the 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that the 
constitution of many of them having been 
shown to be most defective, it was thought 
essential by the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, in 1845, when presided over by Lord 
Wharncliffe, to take security against the 
continuance of that defective constitution 
of the schools. In 1845 the first manage- 
ment clauses were prepared. A corre- 
spondence took place on the subject be- 
tween the National Society and the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education, and 
it seemed to be admitted that the Commit- 
tee, so far as they felt it consistent with 
their duty, had shown themselves ready to 
meet any objections which could be urged 
to the details of the management clauses. 
But this the Committee did think it neces- 
sary to insist upon—that where it was 
possible to combine lay with clerical 
agency, lay should be combined with cleri- 
eal agency. At the same time, there was 
not the slightest approach to an infringe- 
ment of the right of the clergy to have the 
exclusive charge of the religious education 
of the schools. The Committee had the 
full concurrence of a portion of the clergy 
who did not enter into the views of the 
National Society. A statement was made 
that some clergymen, who had made ap- 
plication for grants, afterwards withdrew 
their applications on perceiving what was 
described as the insidious character of the 
management clauses. But the mischief 
which lurked in these management clauses 
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was not indicated. Did the hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say the clergyman who had 
made and withdrawn applications appre- 
hended the mixture of the laity as of a 
dangerous character? Such appeared to 
be the real nature of the objection. Al- 
lusion had been made to petitions against 
the management clauses. In one from 
the clergy and laity resident in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells it was said— 

“We find ourselves called upon by present 
events to declare our conviction that national 
peace and prosperity depend essentially on the 
early education of the poor.” 


They went on to state— 


“ That by the term ‘ education’ we mean train- 
ing for time and eternity, and that according to 
our belief the Church of England is the divinely- 
appointed teacher of the English nation.” 


The petitioners further said— 


““ We deeply regret to perceive that within the 

last ten years a vast change has been rapidly 
taking place in the education of the children of 
the poor, and that this change has been intro- 
duced, and is now being carried into effect, by the 
Committee of Council on Education.” 
It was obvious that they objected to the 
existence of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil as trenching upon the rights of the 
Church as the divinely-appointed teacher 
of the nation. 

‘*We observe that this Committee does not 
recognise the Church as the teacher of the people, 
but regards various and conflicting religionists as 
equally qualified to teach, and thus is morally 
disqualified from exercising any influence over 
the form and substance of religious instruction.” 
They denounced the proceedings of the 
Committee of Privy Council as an inter- 
ference with the apostolical and evangeli- 
cal mission of the Church. Such were 
what he must call the extravagant views 
of, he would not say a large portion, but 
of a portion of the National Society, who 
had taken a leading part in opposition to 
the views of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
ceil. The hon. Gentleman did not appear 
to co in these extreme views. But 
was it just to say that the system of the 
Committee on Education was that pursued 
in France, Germany, and other parts of 
the Continent? Those having the control 
and management of the Church schools 
must be members of the Church. Those 
clergymen of the Church of England who 
expressed apprehensions as to the inter- 
ference of laymen, and who would have 
the clergy have the exclusive control of 
the schools, were doing little to increase 
the affection, esteem, and regard which it 
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was his desire that the Church should ge. 
cure, and the continuance of which was 
essential to the best interests of the coun. 
try. With respect to Kneller-hall, it seem. 
ed to be imagined that the institution 
there was full of danger ; but it ought to 
be remembered that it, Kneller-hall, was 
established as a normal school for two 
classes of schoolmasters—teachers for pri- 
sons, and teachers for workhouses. For 
some years past the want of qualified 
teachers for prisons had been felt. Many 
of those who were appointed were drawn 
from Scotland—not a few from the ad- 
mirable training school in Glasgow, known 
as Mr. Stow’s; and of these it could not 
be said that they have received instrue- 
tion in the principles of the Church of 
England. So with respect to the work- 
houses; the teachers were taken from 
whatever sources were available. It had 
never been made a condition that they 
should be members of the Church of Eng- 
land. With respect to Kneller-hall, it 
was thought desirable that when a portion 
of the salaries of schoolmasters was de- 
frayed by the public, measures should be 
taken for training schoolmasters; with that 
object it was thought desirable that the 
institution should be established, and that 
those who were educated there should be 
instructed in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. Future opportunities would 
present themselves for discussing the sub- 
ject more in detail; but he had thought 
it due to the hon. Gentleman that he 
should give the brief explanation he had 
now offered. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that in the 
spring of 1847, the Government had 
greatly extended the system of education. 
The Government proposal was strongly re- 
sisted by the Dissenters; but he asked any 
one who witnessed that debate, if he could 
for a moment have thought that it was the 
intention of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil to make those management clauses 
compulsory. Late in 1847, when such a 
rumour was propagated, he asked the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government whe- 
ther such was the intention, and the an- 
swer then given was such as to remove all 
doubt upon the subject. The answer given 
by the noble Lord on the 12th of July, 
1847, was— 


National Education. 


‘« With regard to the first question of the noble 
Lord, he said that before the present Government 
were in office, certain propositions and conditions 
were placed before it by persons in connexion with 


the National Society. In order to prevent those 
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new conditions from being carried into effect in 
a manner the Committee of the Privy Council 
thought injurious, it suggested four forms o 
clauses that might be adopted in these trust 
deeds. A proposition to that effect had been 
made to the Archbishop of Canterbury in a letter 
from the Secretary to the Committee of Privy 
Council, and the suggestion was adopted; the 
only limitation being that, as his Grace desired, 
the local committees should be left at liberty to 
accept or reject. The further proposition was 
made, that normal as well as other schools should 
be included. With regard to the last question, 
the Committee of Privy Council had taken the 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury into 
consideration, and had adopted it in nearly the 
same words; but the clauses respecting trust 
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deeds had again been submitted to his Grace, with } 
a view to the admission of laymen ; these clauses | 
seemed to the Government to have been essential, | 
and, as the National Society had not expressed | 
any objection to them, he (Lord J. Russell) hoped | 
they would be agreed to. They had, in point of | 
fact, already been adopted in almost all the | 
schools which had since received aid from the Go- | 
vernment. With respect to the second question | 
of the noble Lord, whether preferment in Ireland | 
was only to be given to clergymen approving of 

the scheme of national schools, he had to state 

that there was no foundation for the rumour. Of 
course, every Government had its own reasons 

for preferring certain persons ; but undoubtedly 

there would be no exclusion on the ground of | 
non-adherence to the scheme of the national sys- 

tem.” | 
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the arbitrary interference of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council? But the 
right. hon. Gentleman said that the ma- 
jority of the clergy was in favour of those 
compulsory clauses. Very likely. But did 
the right hon. Baronet lay it down as a 
principle that the consciences of the ma- 
jority were to be strictly respected, while 
the consciences of the minority were ut- 
terly disregarded? Was that the theory 
of men who had the words “ civil and re- 
ligious liberty”’ always on their lips? He 
must also allude to the memorial which 
had been presented respecting those com- 
pulsory clauses. [Sir G. Grey said, that 
he did not consider those schools could be 
efficiently carried on unless those compul- 
sory clauses were enforced.] Did the right 
hon. Baronet mean to lay down as a posi- 
tion that those schools could not be effi- 
ciently managed by the clergy ? He hoped 
this dictum of the right hon. Baronet would 
go forth to the country. He objected to 
the constitution of the Committee of Privy 
Council altogether. What the memorial- 
ists asked for, what he asked for, and what 
the country had a right to expect was, free- 
dom and liberty of instruction. That right 
could not be consistently resisted, and 
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And yet, not long after the period when would not long be successfully resisted. 


the noble Lord made his statement, a) They only asked for themselves that which 
minute was entered upon the books of the | they willingly conceded to others; and his 
Committee of Privy Council, by which the belief was that, if the Government per- 
operation of those clauses was made com-. sisted in its present course, it would excite 
pulsory. He had frequently heard hon. | feelings of suspicion, distrust, and aliena- 
Gentlemen opposite declaim very loudly, | tion amongst a great body of the Church 


and very warmly, on the blessings of reli- | 
gious liberty. Would they support a Go- | 
vernment in a direct infringement on that | 
liberty? What could be more against re- | 
ligious liberty, or against the cause of 
education, than to insist that, before any | 


money was granted by the State to aid in | 
the purposes of instruction, the layman or | 
clergyman who applied for the grant should | 
be obliged to conform to the dicta, or pre- 
judices, or caprices of half a dozen gen- 
tlemen sitting in Whitehall? He repeated 
that political and religious liberty was in- 
vaded by the enforcement of those clauses. 
It was all very well so long as they were 
recommendatory and not compulsory; but 
why should it be presumed that the deci- 
sions of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil were infallible? Why should it be sup- 
posed that Englishmen who were willing 
to subscribe funds—pious, well-disposed 
men, men who were willing to build and 
found schools—should not be able to have 
those schools properly conducted without 





of England. Let them do justice— 
even-handed justice—that was all he 
asked. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had re- 
presented the feelings of the petitioners to 
be that of arrogating to the Church the 
exclusive right of educating the people of 


| the country in the schools in the hands of 


the Church. Now, he (Mr. Adderley) con- 
sidered that an entire mistake. What the 
petitioners asked for was, that if any body 
of Churechmen wished to raise funds for 
starting a school of their own, they should 


| be allowed the same participation in the 


national grant as was conceded to other 
bodies for the purpose of carrying out their 
own system. And he would put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was deal- 
ing with equal fairness towards all, if 
Churchmen, desirous of instituting schools 
for themselves, were deprived of a share 
of public money merely because they wish- 
ed to have their own particular school 
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under the management of their own par- 
, ticular Church ? 

Mr. PLUMPTRE thought the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester had rather 
overstrained the meaning of the right hon. 
Baronet with reference to the inefficiency 
of the schools. He did not suppose that 
the right hon. Baronet meant all schools 
were inefficient that were not under the 
management clauses, or because certain 
clergy were connected with them, but that 
particular schools so situated might not be 
efficient. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD thought that the 
right hon. Baronet had not fairly repre- 
sented the case of the National Society to 
the House, when he brought forward a 
memorial which appeared to have emana- 
ted from some Gentleman entertaining 
strong views. [Sir G.Grey had no wish 
to conceal from whom the memorial came. 
It was from the Rev. Mr. Denison.] He 
was not, as a member of the National So- 
ciety, bound by any views Mr. Denison 
might entertain. The memorial seemed 
to assume that there was something incor- 
rect in the Government affording aid to 
Dissenting schools. Now, it was perfectly 


clear that such was not the sentiment of 
the Church of England, for it supported 


the granting of support to all denomina- 
tions, provided that they made voluntary 
contributions in aid of the Government 
grant. It was not fair to read the memo- 
rial of two or three clergymen, and then 
say that their view was the point in dis- 
cussion between the National Society 
and the Committee of Privy Council. 
Then, it was alleged that there was an 
aversion on the part of the National So- 
ciety to lay interference. That was a mis- 
understanding ; and that it was so, was 
evident from the fact that the National 
Society recommended these very manage- 
ment clauses, which the Government 
thought the best, up to a certain time. 
But it was plainly understood by them that 
freedom should be allowed to persons who 
might take a different view; and it was 
only after the Committee of Privy Council, 
not content with recommending these 
clauses, insisted upon them in an unlucky 
hour, as the best possible, and that every 
thing else should be repudiated and reject- 
ed, that the National Society felt it to be 
their duty to withdraw their assent from 
clauses which would deprive their sub- 
scribers of liberty of action. The House 
thought fit to promote education by the 
combined action of voluntary assistance 
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and support from the State. That system 
worked so well, that during the ten years 
of its existence the number of children 
attending the national schools had ip. 
creased by 400,000. It was not, there. 
fore, likely that they would give it up, nor 
was it just that those who contributed 
two-thirds of the amount to the school 
should be deprived of all control. He was 
glad that a Committee was likely to be 
granted on this subject ; because it would 
tend to allay the heats and errors at pre. 
sent existing. But it was not unnatural 
that the clergy should show some uneasi- 
ness on this subject when they saw clauses, 
which were at first merely voluntary, af. 
terwards made compulsory. A great con- 
stitutional question also arose from this 
matter, because a large sum of money—a 
sum increasing every year—was placed at 
the disposal of the Government, for the 
distribution of which no individual Minis- 
ter was responsible; and the Privy Council, 
sitting in conclave, might issue orders re- 
specting it from which there was to be no 
departure. It was not reasonable that of 
three parties founding a school the party 
who contributed one-third should claim to 
lay down all the rules of management. 
For his own part, whilst he admitted that 
there had been errors on both sides, he 
could not think it wise, if the Government 
wished to stimulate voluntary exertions, to 
lay down a set of cut and dried pedantic 
rules from which there should be no de- 
parture. He trusted that, ere long, they 
might be able to come to some cordial 
understanding to wage war against nothing 
but infidelity. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had really not pro- 
perly represented the conduct of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, when he said that 
they assumed the power to regulate the 
whole of these schools, and declared that 
their regulations were to be binding with- 
out any reference to the founders of the 
schools whatever. The fact was, that the 
Church and the Committee of the Privy 
Council came to an agreement in 1840, by 
which these grants were to be regulated. 
He thought it was a fair agreement, but it 
gave very great power to the archbishop 
and the bishop. The inspectors were to 
be named in conjunction with the arch- 
bishop. They were not to exercise aby 
inspection without their consent. The re- 
ports were to be sent to them, and the 
whole religious inspection was placed under 
their conduct. Now, that was an agree- 





Supply— 
ment certainly not hostile to the Church of 
England. Afterwards there was a ques- 
tion with regard to the clauses of manage- 
ment; and he thought that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had admitted a good 
deal when he said, in the first place, that 
it was very desirable that provision should 
be made for the perpetual management of 
these schools, and, secondly, that those 
clauses had been recommended by the Na- 
tional Society themselves. But the objec- 
tions that were made were as to the inter- 
ference of the Committee of Privy Council 
in any way on the subject. No doubt it 
was right to give every encouragement to 
voluntary zeal and local bodies; but, sup- 
pose that those local bodies, in their volun- 
tary zeal, neglected the clauses by which 
they founded their school so much that the 
conveyance should be altogether invalid in 
law, or that it was settled in persons who 
would provide for no future management 
of the school? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman admitted, however, that it was right 
there should be that permanent manage- 
ment; and that was an answer to those 
who said that it was altogether wrong for 
the Committee of Privy Council to in- 
terfere in any way with the deeds and ar- 
rangements of the school. So far, how- 
ever, he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Then the next question was 
as to the efficient management of those 
schools, With respect to that subject, 
again, it was not denied that it was desir- 
able there should be some lay members of 
the Church who should be on the commit- 
tee of management; and he said ‘‘ lay 
members of the Church,’’ because that had 
been very strictly required by the National 
Society; and, whether necessary or not, 
they had asked a power which had been 
conceded, by which, though there might 
be lay members on the committee, yet 
they were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and their character of laymen did not 
deprive them of their character of Church- 
men. Upon that point, again, they agreed. 
He now came to the body which was to be 
perpetual, which consisted of the clergy- 
man, and in populous places of some lay 
members of the Church; and there was this 
further security, which had been asked 
and agreed to, that the religious education 
should be entirely under the superinten- 
dence of the clergyman and the bishop. 
The bishop might exclude from the schools 
any books that might be objected to on 
religious grounds, and he might insist upon 
the removal of any master or mistress, if 
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they were not sound in religious doctrine. 
That was, so far as the religious teaching 
was concerned, a complete exclusion of the 
Committee of Privy Council, and of any 
body but the clergyman and the bishop. 
He next came to the question of secular 
teaching; and the Committee of Privy 
Council said that if a question arose upon 
this head there should be a committee of 
laymen, who should consider it along with 
the clergyman, and then, if an appeal 
should be required, that it should be a fair 
appeal to an indifferent tribunal. The 
National Society required, on the other 
hand, that if the clergyman should be of 
one opinion, and perhaps six or seven mem- 
bers of the committee of a different opin- 
ion, the question should be decided by the 
bishop. It did not appear to him that that 
would be a wise and efficient course. Con- 
sidering whence the funds came, he thought 
it desirable that the lay members should 
have some voice, and that they should not 
be entirely suspended by the clergyman 
and the bishop alone. Then, what the 
Committee of Privy Council said was, that 
in such cases there should be a fair appeal, 
and that if the school committee wished to 
make the school altogether an ecclesiastical 
body, both as to secular and religious 
teaching, they must provide for it out of 
their own funds, without the assistance of 
the State. He did not think that the pro- 
position of the Committee of Privy Council 
was an unreasonable one. If there should 
be a Committee of Inquiry next year, and 
if it should then appear that the Church of 
England had enjoyed great advantages 
under the present system, and that large 
sums of money had been given to meet the 
subscriptions of its members, which might 
be calculated to raise some jealousy on the 
part of those who dissented from the 
Church, that was a question to be consi- 
dered by those who asked for this inquiry, 
rather than by the Government. He 
thought that the Government made none 
but fair conditions with respect to those 
grants—that the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil were reasonable—and that, if they in- 
dulged in any unreasonable assumption of 
power in any one year, it was, of course, 
a question for Parliament, and the grants 
could not go on as before. For himself, 
he believed that great good had been ef- 
fected by these grants. He believed that 
three-fourths of the whole had gone to the 
Church of England, and that it was desi- 
rable, both for the sake of the Church it- 
self and the general public, that the sys- 
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tem, as at present constituted, should con- 
tinue. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, the 
question was, whether a body intrusted 
with the distribution of a Parliamentary 
grant to promote education ought to use 
that power indirectly, so as to control the 
development of education among the reli- 
gious bodies. The most wise and politic 
course was to promote by voluntary efforts 
the spread of useful education, and not to 
impose checks and impediments in the way 
of that voluntary effort. Now, if there ex- 
isted any religious body whose principles 
led them to found schools upon those prin- 
ciples, and if the number of the schools 
founded by that body were diminished by 
certain regulations, then the Committee of 
Privy Council were checking the very thing 
which the grants were intended to pro- 
mote. He said this, whether these parties 
were Dissenters, members of the Church of 
Scotland, Roman Catholics, or members 
of the Established Church. He thought 


such a course still more impolitic if these 
schools devoted themselves exclusively to 
religious instruction, because Parliament 
could not exercise a direct control over 
any religious body. Now, in the Church 
of England there was a body of persons 


who were disposed to come forward libe- 
rally and aid in the foundation of Church 
schools upon the principles of clerical 
management. It might be quite right to 
encourage and to assist schools founded 
upon the principle of lay management; but 
if there were members of the Church who 
would aid more liberally in the maintenance 
of schools under clerical management, he 
thought that both would be found useful 
assistants in the work of education. But 
if the Government said they would grant no 
aid to these schools under clerical manage- 
ment, then they roused against them the 
independent feelings of the Church. The 
National Society would find itself compel- 
led to receive separate subscriptions from 
those who would support clerical schools 
and no others, and they would thus pre- 
vent the national schools from aiding so 
efficiently in the work of education as they 
otherwise might be enabled to do. The 
true course to pursue was not to be exclu- 
sive. All persons who came forward to 
found schools should have their proposals 
freely entertained, and they should not be 
excluded from the benefit of the grant be- 
cause they had founded schools in accor- 
dance with their religious principles. 


Mr. W. J. FOX said, he coincided in 
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much that had been advanced by the hon, 
Member who had last spoken. He thought 
that the most perfect freedom of action 
should be conceded to those who in any way 
whatever attempted to promote the 

object of the education of the poor; that all 
churches and all individuals who thus ma. 
nifested their liberality should be free to 
make whatever regulations they pleased, 
and to manage their schools in whatever 
manner they thought best. The business 
of the State in its encouragement of them 
was to look to results, rather than to ar. 
rangements and management, and to ex. 
tend its liberality in proportion as they 
showed themselves efficient in producing 
moral, useful, and industrious members of 
society. He therefore thought no school 
ought to be excluded, because its founders 
thought fit to put it most entirely under ee- 
clesiastical management. He might ques. 
tion their wisdom in so doing; he might 
doubt whether ecclesiastical bodies had 
ever been the most ardent and active 
friends of education; but he fully recog. 
nised the right of others to take a different 
view, and to see in ecclesiastical interfe- 
rence what they thought the best security 
for the most wholesome kind of instruction. 
Whilst admiring in many particulars, the 
conduct of the Committee of Privy Council, 
he thought this mistake was apparent in 
many of their proceedings; they looked too 
much to machinery, and too little to actual 
results. It was not in the building of 
schools, in management clauses, in the ap- 
pointment of trustees, and in those various 
arrangements in which there had been too 
much of minute superintendence, that the 
proper grounds existed for State encov- 
ragement; they should inquire rather what 
were the actual results; and according to 
those results should be their encourage- 
ment and patronage of the different schools 
by which they were produced. If they 
found schools training up men who wor- 
thily filled their several stations in s0- 
ciety—if they found them checking the 
amount of crime, pauperism, and misery 
in the localities in which they were es- 
tablished—if, on the periodical visits of 
the inspectors, these schools were found 
in a flourishing condition as to the i 
lectual and moral results of their teach- 
ing—the liberality of the State should be 
guided by these actual practical results; and 
whether men contributed largely or scat- 
tily—whether they tied up their schools 
to this or that particular church, sett, 
or denomination, or made them as free 
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and open as they could—whatever these 
arrangements might be, they should be 
left in all cases to the parties. A body 
constituted like the Committee of Privy 
Council was not the best and most perfect 
means of communicating instruction and 
training. We were yet a long way from 
that; and the way to progress towards it 
was, not by minute directions of a central 
power, but by assisting different kinds of 
schools in different localities—by assisting 
one school instituted on the most rigid and 
exclusive principles—another on the widest 
and freest basis. Some schools flourished 
by teaching in one method, some in an- 
other, and often according to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the teachers employed in them. 
Therefore, the best mode of administering 
this grant, and the way to make it most 
productive of good, was simply for the in- 
spectors to report, not on the amount of 
subscriptions, the visiting arrangements, 
or the constitution of the trustees, but on 
the number of children well and wisely 
educated; and where such satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained, there let the public 
liberality be proportionably bestowed. 

Mr. HENLEY agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken, that the 
inspectors ought not to inquire into the 
character of the trust-deed, but the result 
of the teaching. But the Government, 
in the construction they had put upon the 
points now in dispute, had certainly de- 
parted from the understanding come to in 
the years 1839 and 1840, and a certain 
portion of the people had a right to com- 
plain of this. The rules of the Committee 
of Privy Council worked particularly hard 
and unjustly in the case of small agricul- 
tural parishes, because under no circum- 
stances could they avail themselves of the 
grants made in other places to masters, 
pupil teachers, and the other machinery 
that the Government had introduced. The 
children in these parishes went out to work 
so early, and the masters were of so infe- 
nor a class, arising from the slenderness of 
their emoluments, that the only advantage 
they could get from the grant was that 
which the Government used to afford them 
in the building of the school-houses. Of 
this advantage they were, however, now 
debarred, because in many of these parishes 
there did not exist the materials for form- 
ing a lay committee. The right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary had made a 
statement which he thought would rather 
astonish some parties by the frankness 
with which it sketched out what kind of 
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education Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to give at Kneller-hall. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that there were 
to be no formularies of religion taught 
even to members of the Church of England. 

Sir G. GREY said, he had most dis- 
tinctly stated that, although it was not pro- 
vided that formularies of religion should 
necessarily be taught to any of the pupils, 
it was provided that the principal should be 
a member of the Church of England. He 
had therefore assumed, as a necessary 
consequence, that members of the Church 
of England would be taught the formula- 
ries of that Church. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that there were 
many schools provided over by members of 
the Church of England in which the for- 
mularies of the Church were not used, so 
that that was no security. He maintained 
that if a man belonged to the Church of 
England he ought to be so educated; and 
if he was a Wesleyan, or a Roman Catho- 
lic, let him be so educated; but he de- 
cidedly objected to the milk-and-water slip- 
slop system which made a man neither one 
thing nor another. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the said resolution be now read a 
second time.”’ 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution read 2°, and agreed to. 


HOME-MADE SPIRITS IN BOND BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read, 

Lorp NAAS moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a Second Time.”’ 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER felt it to be his duty to resist the 
Motion, because it was one which, in his 
opinion, was founded upon no adequate 
reason, and which would inevitably open 
the door to a vast amount of fraud. He 
did not think that the Scotch and Irish 
distillers had any claim whatever to pay a 
less amount of duty than they now paid 
upon their spirits. On the contrary, he 
thought they ought to pay rather more 
than less, so far as general policy was con- 
cerned ; although, for the sake of avoiding 
illicit distillation, it was found necessary 
to ask them to pay less duty than the 
English distillers. He thought every Gen- 
tleman would admit, that it was exceedingly 
desirable that there should be one uniform 
system of levying the duties in the three 
countries. Now, the system at present in 
operation was a uniform system of char- 
ging the duty upon the quantity of spirits 
which appeared at the conclusion of the 
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distilling process, or at what was techni- 
eally called ‘the worm’s-end.’”’ Now, it 
was admitted in evidence before the Com- 
mittee which sat on this subject by the dis- 
tillers themselves, that it was perfectly im- 
possible, with any sort of decent security, 
to charge the spirits distilled in England 
in any other manner. He must repeat the 
opinion which he had previously expressed, 
that it would be most unfair to do that for 
Scotland and Ireland which they had re- 
fused to do for England; and he was bound 
to inform the House, that he had received 
from the English distillers strong repre- 
sentations, setting forth with great truth 
the injustice of any such arrangement. 
The demand made was, that foreign and 
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Lord grounded his case upon the inj 

which the competition of the colonial 
spirits occasioned; but nothing could be 
easier than to show that the produce of 
home-made spirits in Scotland and Ireland 
was not injured by the introduction of 
rum at the present duty. He should not 
go into the question of the abstraction of 
spirits while in the warehouse, because, 
whether abstracted or not, he got the 
duty ; but he would just shortly call the 
attention of hon. Members to the quantities 
of rum and of home-made spirits consumed 
in the years 1847 and 1849 respectively. In 
the former of those years the quantity of 
rum consumed in Scotland and Ireland was 
558,000 gallons, while in the latter it was 


British spirits being placed in a certain | only 432,000, showing a diminution in that 
relative position towards each other, spi-| short period of 126,000 gallons, and that, 
rits the produce of different parts of the they said, was swamping the Irish and 
united kingdom should be similarly treated. | Scotch distillers. Then the quantity of 
Now, there was not the slightest similarity | home-made spirits, the produce of Scotland 
between the two cases, for the warehous- | and Ireland, consumed in the first of those 
ing and bonding system was wholly dif- years, was 12,230,000 gallons, while in the 
ferent from the practice under the excise | latter it was 13,908,000, showing a dif- 
laws. When an article was warehoused in | ference in favour of 1849, as compared with 
bond, it became impossible to say when it) 1847, of 1,678,000 gallons, and then the 
would pay duty, for it never did pay any | producers of home-made spirits declared 


duty till it was brought into consumption ; | that they were ruined. For every 100 


but the principle of the excise was, that the | gallons of home-made spirits consumed in 


duty should be levied at the earliest possi- | Scotland there was only a consumption of 
ble period; but though the amount of four gallons of rum, and for every 100 con- 
duty was thus ascertained, indulgence | sumed in Ireland only two gallons ands 
for the payment was usually given to the | half of rum. On these grounds, then, he 
extent of three or six months’ credit. If did not hesitate to say that the noble Lord 
the distiller were treated as the maltster | had altogether failed in making out his 
was, he would, of course, have to pay his | The duties in this matter had been 


| case. 
duty at the worm-end ; or, rather, he would 

be charged at the worm-end and pay in six | 
months ; but, in a bonding warehouse, he 
would be allowed a credit of indefinite 
length, and so be placed in a more favour- | 
able situation than any other person liable | 
to the excise laws ; but, though the dis. | 
tillers were in this way so favourably | 
treated, yet that indulgence was made a | 
ground for a demand of further indulgence. | 
The only apparently fair ground upon which 
the distillers of Scotland and Ireland could | 
complain was, that the colonial spirits 
were introduced at a rate of duty un- | 
justly low, and that the distillers in those | 
parts of the united kingdom were therefore | 
exposed to a dangerous competition. But 
if those Scotch and Irish distillers were | 
injured by the competition of rum, the 
remedy for that would be to alter the dif- | 
ferential duties, and in a direct and fair | 
manner to carry out the plan of the noble | 
Lord the Member for Kildare. The noble 


carefully adjusted in 1848, and if the ar- 
rangement then made were to be altered, 
he thought that it ought to be not indi- 
rectly. He therefore, for these reasons, 
opposed the measure of the noble Lord. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
three months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. WYLD moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE: I shail certainly 
resist that Motion. 

Mr. ROCHE said, when the Govern- 
ment had business to carry through the 
House, no such Motion as that made by 


‘the hon. Member for Bodmin was made by 


the supporters of the Government. If hon. 
Gentlemen were anxious to go to bed, it 
would be better for them to decide upon 
the question at once. 
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Mr. BASS said that, until the matter 
was more fully discussed, he should not be 


satisfied. 

Mr. REYNOLDS could not help ex- 
ressing his surprise that the hon. Member 
for Bodmin, after having heard the speech 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, could have made such a Motion. 
Of course it was the hon. Gentleman’s in- 
tention to deprive the Irish Members of the 
benefit of a division that would most likely 
prove to be triumphantly in their favour. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the debate be now adjourned. 

The House divided :—Ayes 95 ; Noes 
135: Majority 40. 

Mr. F. MAULE protested against the 
measure on behalf of the people of Scot- 
land. Within the last few months meet- 
ings more important than he had ever seen 
in that country had taken place upon the 
increasing intemperance of Scotland. At 
thelast General Assembly of both Churches 
in that country, addresses had been agreed 
to upon the subject, and steps had been 
taken to organise in Scotland societies 
which should endeavour by all means in 
their power to put an end to that which 
was considered the great calamity of 
that country. He would confine himself 
solely at present to that portion of the 
question. He had had entrusted to him 
a petition on this subject, in which the pe- 
titioners implored the House not to pass 
this Bill. It could not be doubted that 
this was a question affecting a particular 
trade in Scotland. It was a essentially a 
distiller’s question, and they would find 
before long that the voices of the people of 
Scotland would be raised against it; and 
it would become a national as against a 
distiller’s question. Of that agitation he 
felt as confident as that he then stood in 
that House. The tendency of this Bill 
was, to render whisky cheaper in Scot- 
land than it was at present. It was owing 
to the present cheapness of whisky that 
at this moment the gaols of Scotland were 
filled with criminals. Cheap whisky was 
filling their poorhouses with paupers. The 
proceedings of the courts of justice in 
Scotland, from the highest to the lowest, 
bore daily testimony to the awful results of 
the inereased consumption of whisky. It 
might be a light matter for that House to 
deal with; but he did implore them to con- 
sider what the effects of such a measure 
as this would have in increasing crime and 
pauperism. He was sure that any hon. 
Gentleman who might have watched the 
Increase of the poor-rates of Scotland 
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would not willingly lend his aid to a mea- 
sure whose inevitable result would be the 
raising of the poor-rates of the country ; 
and he was sure he saw many hon. Gen 
tlemen opposite who would not willingly 
lend their aid to a measure tending to in- 
crease the crime of the country. And yet 
he did most sincerely protest that, in his 
conscience, every step they took in the 
direction of rendering ardent spirits 
cheaper would be followed by these two 
lamentable results. On behalf of the hum- 
bler classes of his fellow-countrymen espe- 
cially, he implored the House not to pass 
this measure. He should feel it his duty 
to oppose the Bill in every stage ; and he 
did most earnestly trust that a returning 
sense of justice to the poorer classes of his 
country would prompt the House to reject 
the measure. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: There are several 
hon. Gentlemen who, though apparently 
anxious to address the House on this sub- 
ject, have not had an opportunity of doing 
so; yet I think the last division showed 
that it is clear that a majority of the 
House is in favour of the present stage of 
the Bill, and I shall be quite ready to re- 
gard that division as a division upon the 
Bill, and not divide upon the second read- 
ing. At the same time I think it right to 
say that we still retain the objections which 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has stated to this measure, 
and that we shall oppose its subsequent 
stages. 

Bill read 2°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 5, 1850. 


Minutzs.] Pusitic Brrts.—1* Sheep and Cattle 
Contagious Disorders Prevention Continuance. 
2* Union of Liberties with Counties. 
Reported. —Upton cum Chalvey Marriages 
Validity. 
3* Tyne Navigation; Australian Colonies Go- 
vernment. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUS- 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS—EXPLANATION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL asked the indul 
gence of their Lordships while he referred, 
for a short time, to the speech delivered 
last night by his noble Friend the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. His 
noble Friend had referred to some infor- 
mation which he had received, stating that 
a near relative of his had signed a memo- 
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morial praying that the Exhibition might 
take place in Hyde Park. Now the facts 
were these: Some months ago his rela- 
tive had signed a memorial in favour of the 
Exhibition; but that memorial did not econ- 
tain a word relative to the locality in which 
the Exhibition was to be held; it neither 
mentioned Hyde Park nor any other lo- 
cality. He relative had always Jamented 
that the locality fixed on by the Commis- 
sioners was Hyde Park. He also heard 
that there was a report generally circu- 
lated, that he had never uttered a word of 
lamentation over the trees which had been 
eut down until they were actually felled. 
That was notso. He knew the locality of 
those trees well; and one morning he found 
that they were all felled to the ground, 
save one, which he supposed was left to 
tell the melancholy story of the rest. He 
had always lamented that those trees were 
to be cut down, and he did not Jament 
their loss the less on account of the recent 
report of the Commissioners. It was said 
that another clump of trees was to be 
planted for the clump of trees, forty years 
old, cut down by order of the Commission- 
ers. The new clump would be of little use 
to us, whatever it might be to our children 
and grandchildren. 

Eart GRANVILLE lamented that any 
statement which he had made had given 
pain either to the noble and learned Lord 
himself, or to his son, for both of whom he 
entertained a strong regard. He could 
not, however, retract the statement which 
he had made yesterday—namely, that Mr. 
Campbell had signed a requisition approv- 
ing of the objects of the Exhibition, and 
ending with the words that such an exhi- 
bition would be favourable to the metro- 
polis, and especially to the west end of it. 
As to the trees which had been cut down, 
he would not renew the debate which took 
place last night, but would merely state 
that a great literary authority upon gar- 
dening had expressed an opinion that that 
clump ought to have been removed long 
since for the ornament of the park. He 
had also to inform their Lordships that 
Mr. Justice Cresswell had stated to Mr. 
Labouchere that morning that there must 
be some misapprehension of what he had 
said on the subject of Hyde Park. That 
learned Judge admitted that he had said 
that the Exhibition would be troublesome 
to himself and family; but he had never 
given an opinion that the holding of it in 
Hyde Park would or would not be illegal. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, in reply, observed, 
that the opinion of Mr. Justice Cresswell 
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would be best ascertained by referring to 
his evidence before the Commissioners, and 
to the letter from that learned Judge which 
he had read yesterday to their Lordships, 
His relative had never given any opinion as 
to the site on which the Exhibition should 
be held. This was the first time that he 
had ever heard of the Commissioners hay. 
ing given an opinion that this clump of 
trees was objectionable in the eye of good 
taste. 

The Eart of WICKLOW observed, 
that it was surprising that no notice had 
yet been taken of a site which was quite 
as convenient for this Exhibition as Hyde 
Park. It was a piece of ground lying be. 
tween the North-road and Primrose-hill, 
The locality was convenient to the public, 
and easy of access. It was close to the 
North Western Railway station. The 
materials for the building could be convey. 
ed to it with ease, and the ground was 
quite large enough for the site. He hoped 
that the Commissioners would turn their 
attention to this locality. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH wish- 
ed to know whether any communication 
had yet been made by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters to the representatives of foreign 
Powers in this country as to the course 
which they would pursue in ease any mali- 
cious injury were done to the property of 
foreigners sent to this Exhibition, suppo- 
sing they should be unable to recover com- 
pensation according to the laws of Eng- 
land. On the 10th of April, 1848, a great 
number of persons professing very liberal 
opinions took it upon themselves to walk 
in grand procession; and in the course of 
their walk took it into their heads to pil- 
lage the property of several individuals. 
Now, it was held by our courts of law that 
the owners of that property could not re- 
cover any compensation from any quarter, 
because those very liberal gentlemen had 
not begun to demolish the House. A sim- 
ilar case might oceur when this gigantic 
Exhibition took place; and he wanted to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to do as they wished to be done 
by? In other words, would they pay com- 
pensation to the foreigner on the same 
principles on which they had exacted it in 
the case of Don José Pacifico, or would 
they act on the ordinary law of nations ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
have no doubt that if a son of my right 
hon Friend the Secretary at War shall ex- 
cite and lead the mobs to the spoliation, 
which the noble Earl so mirthfully antic! 
pates, we shall give compensation. 
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DENMARK AND PRUSSIA. 

Lorv BEAUMONT, after a brief apo- 

y for putting a question to his noble 
Friend the President of the Council with- 
out notice, justified himself for putting it 
forthwith as it related to a subject of great 
importance, affecting the trade of the coun- 
tro, and bearing materially on the general 
peace of Europe. A report had prevailed 
very generally that morning that the ne- 
gotiations which had been carried on for a 
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tion of this Bill. According to the Bill, 
as it was originally drawn, the registration 
was to commence on the Ist of June in 
each year, arid the clerks of the peace in 
each county were then to set on foot all its 
machinery. Now, the lst of June in this 
| year was already past, and the noble Mar- 
quess, in consequence, wished to postpone 
the commencement of the registration this 
year to the 9th of August. Now, as this 
| Bill had not yet made its way through the 


| 


long time between the Governments of Committee in their Lordships’ House—as 
Denmark and Prussia had been at last ter- | the Amendments made in Committee would 
minated by a peace between those two | have to be considered on the report—as the 
Powers. If this report were true, the con- | Bill would then have to be read a third 


frmation of it by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not be announced too soon. 
He, therefore, asked his noble Friend whe- 
ther the report thus spread was true? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 


time—as it must then be sent down to the 
| other House for reconsideration—and as 
there might be conferences held between 
the two Houses upon the points on which 
they differed—he thought it possible that 


great pleasure in informing his noble Friend by the 9th of August the Bill would not 
and their Lordships generally that a treaty | have received the Royal Assent, and in 
of peace putting an end to all differences | that case further postponement would be 
between Denmark and Prussia had been necessary. But, even supposing that the 
concluded under the mediation of this Bill should receive the Royal Assent before 


country. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 


again in Committee read: 
House in Committee accordingly. 


The 17th Clause, providing that the 


clerk of the peace in every county shall 
cause a sufficient number of forms of pre- 


cepts, notices, and lists to be printed as_ 


required by the schedules annexed to the 


Act, and shall, on or before the 1st day of | 


June, in the year 1850, send his precepts 


to the clerks of the different unions, and 
shall, in subsequent years, send his pre- | 
cepts, together with copies of the regis- | 


ters of voters— 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE pro- 
posed, as an Amendment, to strike out 
the words ‘* first day of June,”’ and to 


substitute for them the ‘ ninth day of, 


August.” He also proposed to add to 
that part of the clause which requires the 


clerk of the peace, in subsequent years, to 
send his precepts to the clerks of unions, | 


the words “ on or before the first day of 
June.” 


Lorn STANLEY rose to state the 


that day, their Lordships would find that 

the clerks of the peace in the different 
| counties of Ireland were required to circu- 
| late certain forms among the clerks of the 
‘unions in their respective counties. All 
| these were duties thrown upon the clerks 
| of the peace, and would cost them much 
work and time. Now, by the 9th of Au- 
gust it was possible that the Bill might be 
passed; but even if it were passed on the 
2nd of August, the clerks of the peace 
would not have time to perform the duties 
which were thrown upon them, and for the 
non-performance of which they were liable 
by a subsequent clause of this very Bill to 
severe penalties. Now, this clause, as it 
stood amended by the noble Marquess, 
rendered it necessary to postpone all the 
| other dates in the Bill, especially those in 
which the assistant barrister was con- 
cerned. He was to perform his revision 
of the lists between the 7th of September 
and the middle of October, at which period 
he would be at the sessions; but the re- 
gistration for 1850 was now proposed to 
take place between the 20th of November 
and the 3lstof December. Now, that was 
|a period of the year which might almost 
, be called the depth of winter, in which the 


grounds on which he objected to the days were the shortest and the nights the 
Amendment just proposed by the noble longest; and yet, with all the excitement 
Marquess, and the reasons why he thought | which a registration created, it was now 
that it would be matter of public conve- | fixed for such a period of the year as he 
nience to have the day further post-| had just described. In Ireland, it was de- 
poned for the commencement of the opera- | sirable that you should select for such a 
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purpose the period of the year when the | dates in the Bill depended upon it. Nej. 
nights were shortest, and the days longest. | ther the noble Marquess, nor the noble Ear] 
Now, he proposed to alter the date of ‘‘the | opposite, had taken any notice of his ob. 
9th of August,” which the ndble Marquess | servations upon the inconvenient period of 
proposed, into ‘“ the Ist of June, 1851;’’| the year at which the registration was to 
and for this among other reasons—If, in | take place. There was another argument 
consequence of the amendments made in against the Amendment of the noble Mar. 
this Bill in that and the other House of Par- | quess which he had forgotten to mention 
liament, there should be found in it some | when he last addressed their Lordships, 
technical blunder which called for correc- It was not denied by any of their Lord. 


Parliamentary Voters 


tion, Parliament might make that correc- | 


tion, by Bill early in the next Session, and 
thus you would bring the Bill into opera- 
tion in a perfect shape on the Ist of June, 
1851. The registration, under the Amend- 
ment now proposed, could not be complete 
until the Ist of January, 1851; and then 
you would have another registration to 
commence on the Ist of June in the same 
year. The urgency of the Bill was not so 


great as to overcome the objections which | 
If this Amendment | 


he had taken to it. 
should be pressed by the noble Lord, he 
should certainly take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that if any further alteration was to be 
made in this date, it ought to be at the 
very last stage of the Bill. 
acceding to the long postponement pro- 
posed by the noble Baron would be this, 
that, after Parliament had determined, in 
two successive Sessions, that the county 
constituency of Ireland ought to be en- 
larged, the enlargement of it would be de- 
ferred for another year. 

Lord MonteaGte and the Ear! of Wick- 
Low thought that there was great weight 
in the arguments of Lord Stanley. 

Eart GREY preferred the Amendment 
of his noble Friend near him to that of 
Lord Stanley. His noble Friend agreed 
to take any number of days that might be 
fixed on for the completion of the Bill; but 
the noble Lord opposite would prevent the 
new registration, and what was closely 
connected with it, the new franchise, from 
coming into operation until the end of the 
next Session of Parliament. He (Earl 
Grey) thought that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding was not quite constitutional. If 
the noble Baron’s proposition were adopted, 
and Parliament should be dissolved in the 
interim, it would be a hard case that the 
Members for Ireland could not be re-elected 
except by a body of electors whom Parlia- 
ment had already condemned. 

Lorp STANLEY could not consent to 
postpone his alteration of the date to the 
last stage of the Bill, because all the other 


The result of | 





ships that the valuation on which the re. 
gistration was to be founded was at pre- 
sent very inaccurate, and that we should 
soon have another valuation much more cor- 
rect. The postponement which he proposed 
would enable the country to have a correet 
valuation; and this would give them a cor. 
rect basis for their new registration. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS admitted 
that there was great force in the last ob- 
servation of the noble Lord, although he 
was anxious to give Ireland the benefit of 
this measure as soon as possible. 

A conversation then took place across 
the table between the Marquess of Laxs- 
pDOWNE, Lord StTantey, and Earl Grey, 
who proposed to make the new system of 
registration commence on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1851, and to be in force till the lst 
of June, 1852, so as to prevent the neces- 
sity of two registrations within a very short 
period. The subsequent registrations might 
commence on the Ist of June in each year, 
and thus, except in this exceptional case, 
no further alterations in the subsequent 
dates of the Bill would be required. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought that the 
compromise offered by Earl Grey was 4 
very satisfactory means. He did not think 
that there was much in the argument which 
the noble Marquess had founded on the 
season of the year, 

After some further discussion, in which 
the Marquess of Lanspowne, Lord Stay- 
LEY, Earl Grey, and Lord Brovenam join- 
ed, it was agreed that the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess should be withdrawn, 
and that the Government should bring up 
a series of new clauses to carry out the 
compromise suggested by Earl Grey. 

Clause 2 was struck out. : 

On Clause 3, which gives persons enti- 
tled to estates in fee or in tail, or for life, 
of the rated annual value of 51., votes in 
counties, 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS express- 
ed a fear that by this clause facilities would 
be given for the creation of faggot votes, 
especially in the case of tenants for life. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought, that to 
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entitle to vote under this clause occupation 
should be necessary. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the proposal of the noble Lord would lead 
to a great innovation in the nature of free- 
hold qualifications, and he thought it was 
not likely to be acceded to by the House. 
He was as much opposed to the creation of 
fictitious votes as the noble Earl (St. Ger- 
mans), and in order to meet his views he 
would propose to insert words which would 
provide that the annual value of estates 
held by tenants for life should be 51., 
“free of all charges except rates and 
taxes.” 

Lorp BEAUMONT thought that if the 
words ‘‘ at a rent” in the 35th line were 
left out, it would meet the object the noble 
Earl had in view. The words in the clause 
were, ‘‘ such tenant for life not being a 
lessee or assignee of a lessee at a rent.” 
The omission of the last three words would 
fix the character of the voter, as it would 
include all leases, and would prevent lands 
being made over to persons for life merely 
for the sake of creating votes. 

The Eart of WICKLOW thought it ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that landowners would 
transfer by regular deed portions of their 
land to other parties merely for the pur- 
pose of creating 51. votes. No man would 
be so foolish as to hand over his property 
in that way to others. 

Ear. GREY thought it would be pru- 
dent to adopt the course proposed by the 
noble Lord (Lord Beaumont), by leaving 
out the words ‘‘ at a rent;’’ but he would 
suggest that, in addition to the words ‘* not 
being a lessee or assignee of a lessee,”’ the 
words “‘ or under lessee”’ should be insert- 
ed. Then let the proposal of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne) be 
agreed to, making the annual value 51. 
free of all charges, except rates and 
taxes, 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

Clauses 4 and 5 were agreed to. 

On Clause 6, 

Lorv STANLEY drew the attention of 
their Lordships to a difficulty which would 
arise in consequence of the alteration which 
their Lordships had made in the amount of 
the county franchise by substituting 15J. 
for 81., though the very same difficulty 
would have arisen had the qualification 
been fixed at 12/. As the Bill was origi- 
nally framed, it was the intention of the 
Promoters that the county and the borough 
franchise should be identical. The House 
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had, however, resolved that the county 
franchise, as regarded lands and tene- 
ments, should be 15/.; but they had not 
yet dealt with the borough franchise, nor 
had he any wish that they should do so 
with the view of raising it. But their Lord- 
ships were aware that counties of cities in 
Ireland often embraced large agricultural 
districts around them. Cork, for example, 
had about 40,000 acres of this description. 
Now, by the Bill as it stood, a 151. rating, 
in respect of land, was the qualification for 
counties, while in boroughs it was 8/., and 
the consequence was, that in these counties 
of cities a person in the possession of land 
would be entitled to a vote though not 
rated at 151. A man who occupied a field, 
for example, though he did not occupy a 
house rated at 8/., would become a voter, 
notwithstanding his not being rated for the 
field at 157. He did not intend to propose 
any amendment, but he was afraid that 
some confusion would be caused by this 
state of things. There was another point 
worthy of their Lordships’ attention. It 
was possible that a person might have a 
vote on an 8l. rating who paid no rate at 
all. Many persons were rated for the poor 
at 8/. who were nevertheless exempted 
from payment, the rate being paid by the 
immediate lessor. Yet, because their names 
stood on the ratebook as the possessors of 
houses rated at 8/., they would be entitled 
to vote. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, the dif- 
ficulty to which the noble Lord first refer- 
red arose from the Amendment which the 
House had been pleased to adopt. 

Lorv STANLEY begged to say, that 
the same difficulty would have arisen if a 
121. qualification, which was voted for by 
the Government, had been adopted. 

The Eart of CARLISLE, with refer- 
ence to the other statements made by the 
noble Lord, had only to observe that by 
another clause of the Bill it was provided 
that 8. occupiers should pay their own 
rates. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 7, referring to the case of 
joint occupiers in cities and towns, 

Lorp STANLEY said, that by the 
clause, as it stood, it was not necessary 
that the persons rated should be either 
tenants or joint occupiers. If the House 
were of the value of tliree times 8/. a year, 
the actual tenant might put down the 
names of two members of the family, or 
even two of his servants, with his own, 
and they would vote if they were rated. 
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Now, this was a species of fictitious vote 
which it was very desirable to prevent, and 
he should propose an Amendment, with 
the view of restricting the franchise under 
the clause to bond fide occupiers. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

Clauses 9 to 15 agreed to. 

On Clause 16, enacting that clerks of 
the peace in counties are to prepare lists of 
persons now registered, 

Lorp STANLEY said, they had now 
arrived at that part of the Bill in which he 
proposed to insert the Amendment of which 
he had given notice, making it optional on 
the part of the voter whether he should be 
placed on the register or not. By the Bill 
it was proposed that the clerk of the peace 
in counties should send to the clerk of each 
union lists of persons now registered, ex- 
cluding the names of all persons registered 
in respect of any qualification heretofore 
requiring them to be, or have been, in the 
‘actual occupation of the premises. The 
clerk of the union was also to send a list 
of all persons occupiers to the value of 151. 
to the clerk of the peace; and the trans- 
mission of the list was to have the effect 
of placing those parties so rated, and who 
had paid their rates, on the list, whether 
they desired to be so placed or not. In 
this respect he differed from the proposal 
of the Government. Instead of excluding 
those persons whose franchise depended on 
occupation, he proposed that lists should 
be sent of those whose franchise did not 
depend on occupation. The clerk of the 
union would not then be called upon to in- 
troduce any new names, but the parties 
would be left to make their claim; and 
as in England, if no objection were made 
to their qualification, their names would 
be introduced upon the list. The clerk 
of the peace, however, would have be- 
fore him the several ratebooks, with the 
declaration of the union whether the par- 
ties were sufficiently rated. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
the other night had declared that the rais- 
sing the franchise to 15/., would cause a 
flame of indignation in Ireland, which it 
would be difficult to allay. Now, he (Lord 
Stanley) to test the value which the people 
of Ireland put upon the possession of the 
franchise, required no other or better 
test than that the person desiring to 
obtain a vote should be willing to sign a 
form of claim to be appended to the Act. 
He did not wish him to attend before any 
court to prove his case. He left the onus 
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probandi upon the opponent of the vote, 
as in England, and he was only desirous 
that previous to being put upon the list 
he should sign a paper that he was desi- 
rous of being placed upon the register, 
If persons in Ireland were so indifferent to 
the possession of the franchise that they 
would refuse to make this claim, he thought 
it would be not only no injustice to refuse 
them a place upon the register, but that, 
in the actual circumstances of Ireland, it 
would be a positive injustice to force them 
to be on the register whether they would 
or not. He believed that nothing would 
more tend to create peace and harmony in 
Ireland than to leave it optional with par- 
ties. whether they would be placed upon 
the register or not. It was said that the 
franchise was a trust, and that it was the 
duty of a voter to exercise it. Now, he 
wholly dissented from this doetrine. In 
the exercise of the vote, the voter ought to 
consider it as a trust; but to say that it was 
a solemn duty upon any man who could 
claim the franchise to do so, was just as ab- 
surd as to say that it was the duty of every 
one of their Lordships to sit through every 
debate throughout the entire Session. It 
would be most unjust to oblige a tenant 
of 151. a year to give a vote, whether he 
would or not, upon matters on which he 
might feel himself perfectly incompetent to 
give an opinion. If they did so, they would 
be sowing the seeds of constant ill-will and 
strife between the tenant, the landlord, and 
the priest. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving an Amendment in conformity with 
his speech. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the noble Lord had again opened the 
general question by his Amendment and 
speech. For himself, he thought it of the 
greatest importance that every person en- 
titled to a vote should be placed on the re- 
gistry without any effort or exertion being 
necessary on his part. The illustration 
of Members of that House had no value, 
because, though a person were placed on 
the registry, there was no compulsion that 
he should vote. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) fully adopted the view of the 
noble Lord, that the franchise was 4 trust; 
and he defied representation to be defend- 
ed on any other principle. He did net see 
how the noble Lord could justify the con- 
stitution of the country if he did not as- 
sume that this privilege was conferred 8s 
a trust. There were particular persons 
whom the Legislature considered fit to ex- 
ercise a certain trust; and the moment 
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they recognised that principle they should | opportunity of attaining that which must 
not subject these persons to the least in- be deemed an honour and a credit—when 
convenience or difficulty in its exercise. | they could clothe themselves with the fran- 
The principle contended for by the noble | chise—there must be some very cogent 
Lord would lead to this result, that the elec-| and remarkable reason which impelled 
toral power would be lodged in the hands | them to refrain from doing so. To be en- 
of persons who would seek it for their own | trusted with a voice in declaring who 
interest; whilst the quiet individuals whom | should make the laws—who should be 
the noble Lord referred to, and who were the Member of that Assembly which 
not so active, would cease to have the!held the purse-strings of the nation— 
power which the Legislature intended that | which was to check the Crown, and bal- 
they should possess. The electoral power | ance the House of Lords—was no mean 
of the country would fall into the hands of privilege. But their Lordships’ House 
small knots of persons, or it may be of one | was, strangely enough, called upon to 
or two great landholders, and the quiet make the attainment of this right not a 
class of persons, who were not so active, ' matter of choice, but compulsory; whilst 
would lose their right. Even in England | over the subordinate duty of exercising the 
and Scotland he had known instances, | privilege and compelling the man entitled 
where from the circumstance of the regis-|to vote, no power was to be enforced. 
try not being attended to, the electoral | Having compelled the attainment of the 
strength fell into the hands of particular! privilege, why not enforce its exercise ? 
parties or managers of parties. By these | He saw no reason, if compulsion were to be 
means the franchise was frequently con- | resorted to in the first case, why it should 
fined to a very few hands indeed; he knew | not be had recourse to in the second. 
cases where this had occurred. Thenoble; A Nosre LORD: It is a duty. 
Lord had alluded to the practice in Eng-| Lorp BROUGHAM: Then why should 
land; but this practice obtained under the not a man be compelled to do his duty ? 
Reform Act, to which the noble Lord had | A Peer might be entitled to a seat in the 
been a party. In England there was a/| House, but there was no law compelling 
difference between the borough and county | him to take his seat; and he had lately 
voters. In boroughs every one qualified | presented petitions from two Peers who, 
might have a vote without claiming: the} from conscientious scruples, refused to 
wish was that the case should be the same | take their seats. No man could accuse a 
in counties; but owing to the absence of | Peer of not having taken his seat during 
the necessary machinery, it could not be| the Session. To be consistent, his noble 
carried out. Far from considering that | Friends’ opposition ought, as they foreed 
the perfection of the Reform Act, he the adoption of the franchise, to compel 
thought it a defect; and on that ground | the enfranchised to vote. He believed the 
should oppose its adoption with reference to| terms ‘‘ jobbers’’ and ‘‘ jobbery’’ were 
Ireland. Regarding the elective franchise | very well understood in Ireland and Scot- 
as a trust, there was every reason for | land; and, indeed, he believed they were 
maintaining the provision of the Bill as it | not misunderstood in England. Now, the 
stood. jobbers might be very glad to avail them- 
Lorpv BROUGHAM: That which ap- | selves of the franchise, and, perhaps, re- 
plied, simply and clearly, to England, did | quired but little compulsion; but why 
not, therefore, apply to Ireland, for the should they not allow the men who were 
state of circumstances in the two countries | not jobbers, who were disposed to live 
was essentially different. With respect to quietly at home, and who had no wish to 
the 50/. franchise, it appeared that in this be politicians, to be quiet and peaceable. 
country scarcely any one was entitled to | But the noble Marquess would make them 
vote who did not register, whilst in Ireland | politicians, whether they would or not. 
the case was quite otherwise. In many | ‘‘ Oh, but,” said his noble Friend, ‘ this 
distriets of Ireland not more than one-| is the very class of men who ought to be 
tenth of those qualified to register did so, | compelled to vote, because they are the 
whilst in England there was not one in ten | most free from corruption and jobbery.”’ 
who failed to do so. The next question Well, he thought his noble Friend was 
was, whether there were not reasons which | partly right ; he (Lord Brougham) wished 
induced those men to abstain from voting that class to be enfranchised, but still he 
in Ireland. Men did not generally act | did not think they ought to be compelled 
Without a motive ; and when they had an|to enfranchise themselves. Those men 
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naturally exclaimed—* If we have votes, 
we expose ourselves to influences on both 
sides—to the landlords, whose polities we 
do not approve of, and to the priest, who 
is working for his own purposes ; and, 
therefore, we prefer avoiding the solici- 
tations of either, by not registering our 
votes.’’ But his noble Friend, in effect, 
said, whether you become the tool of the 
landlord or the slave of the priest —whe- 
ther you incur temporal wrath or spiritual 
indignation, registered you must be. They 
were now, in point of fact, asked to be- 
come ancillary to the designs of the priests 
and landlords of Ireland. He would sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Eart GREY said, that he had never 
listened to a speech which went more tho- 
roughly upon a misunderstanding of every 
point in the case than that of the noble 
and learned Lord. There was no compul- 
sion about the matter. Let the House 
recollect how the case stood up to 1832 ; 
no personal interference on the part of the 
individual was necessary to invest him with 
the character of a voter. Every man pos- 
sessing certain property was, ipso facto, 
an elector. In 1832 this state of things 
was altered, and the insertion of the name 
in a register was made necessary. When 
the alteration of the law was introduced, 
there was no original intention of changing 
the old system, under which, the name 
being upon the ratebook gave a man, 
without personal interference, a right to 
vote. The system was altered solely in 
compliance with a deputation of overseers 
from Manchester, who protested against 
the possibility of doing what they were re- 
quired to do—making out a list of free- 
holders. In this manner, the necessity for 
personal application was introduced. In 
boroughs, however, the ratebook list was 
still all that was necessary; and all the 
names inserted in that book as paying cer- 
tain sums were, ipso facto, those of voters. 
In introducing into Ireland, then, a similar 
system of rating, it was proposed to man- 
age the electoral right in the same man- 
ner. In other words, if a person derived 
a right to vote from his rating upon the 
parish books, it was proposed to dispense 
with personal application, just as personal 
application was now, and had always been, 
dispensed with in similar instances here. 
But what was, after all, the necessity for 
requiring an application on the part of the 
voter? For his own part, he considered 
the exercise of the franchise a duty from 
which a man ought not to shrink. The 
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possession of any political privilege jn. 
volved the performance of a political duty, 
Was it, then, requisite that difficulties 
should be thrown in the way of the per. 
formance of that duty? He held, on the 
contrary, that it was extremely desirable 
that every facility should be given to the 
voter to qualify himself and exercise his 
function. It was said that a Peer could 
not be compelled to take his seat in that 
House, or to vote. He would not say that 
a Peer was obliged to attend and to vote 
upon all occasions, but he would say that 
the possession of a political privilege in. 
volved with it a duty which ought to be 
discharged. He would further declare his 
belief that it was the duty of every noble 
Lord who possessed the right of voting in 
that House, to exercise that right in a man- 
ner the best calculated to ensure the wel- 
fare of the country to which he belonged, 
It was a solemn duty, and he well knew 
that it was so considered by their Lord- 
ships, many of whom frequently came 
long distance to record their votes at great 
personal inconvenience. He hoped their 
Lordships would agree with him, that it 
was desirable to dispense with personal ap- 
plication. The noble and learned Lord 
spoke of the reluctance to register in Ire- 
land, and the willingness to do so in Eng- 
land. He said that, whilst hardly one in 
ten of those qualified to register did regis- 
ter in Ireland, in England there was not 
one in ten who failed to do so. He begged 
to tell the noble and learned Lord that he 
was totally and utterly mistaken in mat- 
ters of fact ; and had he stood a contested 
election under the new system of registra- 
tion, he would have held very different 
language. Every man who knew any 
thing of contested elections in this country 
was aware that, when there was not a pros- 
pect of an immediate election, there was 
nothing more difficult than to induce people 
to take the trouble of placing their names 
upon the register; and probably two-thirds 
of the claims were lodged by political com- 
mittees at the expense of future candi- 
dates—a system which had the injurious 
effect of separating the voters into hostile 
political bands. The effect of requiring 
the personal application of each voter was, 
that when a contest was not anticipated, 
and committees were not formed, a large 
proportion of the voters would remain dis- 
franchised ; but that, on the other hand, 
when there was the prospect of an elec 
tion, committees would be appointed on 
both sides to attend to the business of re- 
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gistration, and thus the country would be 
kept, from one year to another, in all the 
expense, irritability, and excitement of a 
canvass and a contest. He knew, from 
sad experience, what the result of such a 
system was. One word upon another sub- 
ject. It was said that electors in Ireland 
would be subject to the undue influence of 
the landlords on the one hand, and the 
priests on the other. He was afraid there 
was too much truth in that statement; but 
he believed the only remedy to be to en- 
large the number of electors; because the 
larger the number the more difficult it 
would be to exercise an undue influence 
over them. 

Lorp REDESDALE objected to the 
clause, not because it proposed to register 
the electors without their application, but 
because it proposed to register one class, 
and that the lowest class of Irish voters ; 
while another and a higher class of voters, 
he meant the freeholders and those who 
held tenures on lease, were left to the 
old system, of making personal application 
to be admitted on the register. He thought 
the only fair way was, to make the mode 
of registration, whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory, the same to all. 

Lord MONTEAGLE reminded the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, that 
there were facilities for the higher classes 
of voters, which did not exist with regard 
to the lower, for once placed on the register 
they remained on it for ever. But he 
would go further, and warn noble Lords on 
the Opposition benches, that if there was 
anything that could be devised to injure 
the agricultural and protection interest in 
Ireland, it would be the Amendment of the 
noble Lord to prevent this system of what 
was called compulsory registration. In the 
towns, where agitation always existed, 
where the strength of what was called 
the liberal interest lay, every man who had 
aclaim to vote would be sure to be regis- 
tered ; but in country districts the claims 
of the voters would be neglected, so that 
when an election came, the influence of the 
towns would be predominant. So well was 
this understood, that it was no breach of 
confidence to say, that several persons who 
were engaged in political agitation for 
Ireland had admitted to him that a system 
of self-acting registration, which would 
embrace the country equally with the 
towns, would be injurious to their views. 
He wished not to give an advantage to 


either town or country. He thought that | 


all voters should be on the register, with- 
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out the necessity of making personal claim. 
He would ask their Lordships to give them 
in Ireland the same system of registration 
which existed in England previous to the 
Reform Bill, which would have been es- 
tablished in English counties if the machi- 
nery for it existed, and which at present 
actually existed in English boroughs, 
without the slightest complaint ever having 
been made of its working. Ireland had 
now a constituency reduced to 28,000, and 
if they wished to give a fair share of 
political influence to the agriculturists of 
Ireland, they must not pass this Amend- 
ment. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, if once 
a ratepayer was placed on the register, he 
would be compelled to vote. What had oc- 
curred in the county of Carlow? 120 free- 
holders were carried off in the night by large 
bodies of persons —they were placed in 
earts, and taken into another county, and 
there left and compelled to vote against the 
candidate they had intended to vote for. 
That was the way the elective franchise 
was exercised in that part of Ireland. In 
the county of Cork, similar scenes of out- 
rage occurred. No wonder then that the 
people did not wish to register. 

Lorp EDDISBURY said, as the last 
Member of their Lordships’ House, and 
having lately breathed the atmosphere of 
the other House, he wished to say a few 
words on this subject. He contended 
that they had no right to throw any impe- 
diment in the way of the franchise, unless 
they could show some substantial reason 
for so doing. They knew that in this 
country, if there was one thing more caleu- 
lated than another to keep alive political 
animosity or irritation, it would be the con- 
tinuance of the system of an annual court 
for the registration of voters; and he 
thought this was well deserving the con- 
sideration of noble Lords who agreed with 
him in thinking that political agitation was 
the bane of Ireland. Besides, he would 
remind their Lordships, that all the solici- 
tation and annoyance which they now an- 
ticipated would happen to the voter if he 
were on the register, would, under a sys- 
tem of voluntary registration, be used if 
he applied to be put upon the register. 
But the fact was, that this Amendment 
had a professed object and a real object. 
The professed object was to prevent the 
voter from being intimidated or solicited ; 
which, if they were sincere in their ob- 
ject, would be attained by the voter not 
paying his rates till a day or two after 
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the time fixed in the Bill; but the real 
object was, that they disliked Irish repre- 
sentation, and that the less extensive it 
was made, the more would it be to their 
taste. Now he thought that was not the 
way to govern a great and generous people 
like the Irish. They were attempting to 
rest the pyramid on its pointed end; but 
he thought that even that which the noble 
Lord opposite the other night called rub- 
bish, would be a safer basis for the Irish 
representation, than the narrow and dan- 
gerous point on which their Lordships pro- 
posed to place it. If they lost the present 
opportunity of placing the representation 
of Ireland upon a proper footing, they 
would excite and rouse again the angry 
passions of that people. They would not 
be so easily calmed; and let him tell 
them, that if they rejected this measure, 
or, if what he thought was infinitely worse, 
they so far mutilated it as to make it im- 
possible for the House of Commons to 
agree to it, they would do more to promote 
that feeling than by any other mode. He 
questioned not their Lordships’ right to 
alter the Bill; but he must say that if there 
was any one thing which peculiarly be- 
longed to the House of Commons, it was 
the machinery by which the elections of 
the Members of the House of Commons 
were regulated. If they rejected it, the 
day was not far distant when they might 
be called upon to give their assent to a far 
more extensive reform. He entreated their 
Lordships, therefore, to be warned by what 
had followed the vote on the East Ret- 
ford franchise, and the rejection of the 8s. 
fixed duty on corn, and to agree now to a 
settlement of the Irish franchise on a satis- 
factory basis, or they might seek it in vain 
when it was too late. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, if 
the argument of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Glengall) was good for anything, it 
would show that Ireland was not fit for a 
representation at all. The only remedy 
that could be devised for the evils the noble 
Lord had described, was to widen the fran- 
chise, as it would be more difficult to prac- 
tise upon 1,000 voters than upon 100 ; and 
the object of the Bill was to secure an ade- 
quate number of electors. As to the pro- 
posed self-acting register, the purpose of 
the Bill in that respect would be frustrated 
if a landlord had power to induce persons 
not to register. 

On Question, their Lordships then di- 
vided :—Content 53; Not Content 39: 
Majority 14. 
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Richmond 
Cleveland 
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Winchester 
Abercorn 
Huntley 
Ely 
Exeter 
EARLS. 
Morton 
Galloway 
Warwick 
Abergavenny 
Bathurst 
Roden 
Malmesbury 
Nelson 
Bandon 
Rosse 
Wilton 
Powis 
Desart 
Enniskillen 
Ellenborough 
Hardwicke 
Mountcashell 
Stradbroke 
Glengall 


Beauchamp 
Harewood 
Lonsdale 
Cadogan 
Verulam 
Kinnoull 
VISCOUNT. 
Strangford 
LORDS, 
De Ros 
De Freyne 
Sandys 
Alvanley 
Southampton 
Farnham 
Clarina 
Wynford 
Templemore 
Crofton 
Colchester 
Blayney 
Abinger 
Stanley 
Rayleigh 
Walsingham 
Tenterden 
Grantley 
Redesdale 
Kenyon 
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DUKES. 
Leinster 
Norfolk 


MARQUESSES. 


Clanricarde 
Donegall 
Lansdowne 
Normanby 
Westminster 
EARLS. 
Bessborough 
Bruce 
Carlisle 
Fitzwilliam 
Fingall 
Granville 
Grey 
Gosford 
Minto 
Morley 
St. Germans 
Strafford 
Waldegrave 


Zetland 
VISCOUNT, 
Canning 
BISHOP. 
Limerick 
BARONS, 
Beaumont 
Byron 
Camoys 
Dunalley 
Eddisbury 
Erskine 
Foley 
Hatherton 
Howden 
Kinnaird 
Lyttelton 
Langdale 
Monteagle 
Overstone 
Portman 
Wharncliffe. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, to stand part of the 


Bill. 


Report to be received on Tuesday. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL, 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading 


road. 


Eart GREY moved the Third Reading 


of this Bill. 


Lorp LYTTELTON :* My Lords, this 
Bill has been to some extent altered, and 
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] suppose improved, in the Committee. | 
But it is still so far short of what, as it 
seems to me, a Bill should be for the go- | 
yernment of the Australian Colonies, that 
] am anxious to take this, the last oppor- 
tunity that will occur, of making some 
remarks on the general question involved | 
in it. 

My Lords, I have certainly seen the pro- | 
gress of this Bill with much disappointment 
and regret, because I believe that in pass- | 
ing it we are losing the best opportunity 
that has ever occurred—an opportunity | 
that we may never have again—of intro- | 
ducing a real reform in our colonial system. 
Iam adverting, and shall advert, mainly 
to one point in such a reform, because, by 
universal admission, and particularly by | 
the repeated declarations of the noble Earl , 
(Lord Grey) opposite, it is instar omnium 
—and this Bill, as I will attempt to show, | 
makes no approach to it—the concession | 
to the colonies of real self-government in_ 
their own local affairs. 
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not know how any argument could make 
It is unaccountable 
how any one can suppose that it is any 


Government Bill. 


answer to this statement to allege, as the 
noble Earl did the other night, that, in 


point of fact, of a given number—100 or 
120—of bills passed by the local legisla- 


_ tures, only a small proportion, five or six, 


were actually disallowed by the Colonial 
Office. The point is not that a certain 
number, more or less, of such bills is or is 
not disallowed, but that the whole number 
might be disallowed, and the colonists can- 
not possibly tell which of them will be so 
We should endeavour to look at 
this question in a more comprehensive 
manner. The question is not whether the 
colonists may or may not be living under 
laws which were mostly made by them- 
selves, but what the effect of our political 
system, as regards the colonies, is upon 
the colonial mind—upon the minds of those 
at home, who may be thinking of becom- 
| ing colonists—and what is the general im- 


My Lords, this principle is not only im- pression of that system upon the world. 
portant in what evidently and directly be-| The colonists cannot possibly feel that 


longs to it, but because almost all the rest ' they have any real self-government, as 
of the question depends upon it. The best long as the ultimate control over all their 
illustration of this is to be found in that | affairs resides in a power at the Antipodes: 
important point of detail which has already | and, therefore, none of the beneficial effects 


been matter of discussion in this House— can be had which would follow from such 
the question of a second Legislative Cham- | a feeling. 
ber in the constitution of a colony. One| We say, then, that the first and only 
objection to the establishment of such a) effectual step towards a real reform is the 
chamber in the Australian colonies has! abolition and destruction, as to the local 
been, that there are no adequate materials | affairs of the colonies, of this disallowing 
in their societies for its composition. But| power of the Colonial Office. My Lords, 
it is precisely because we have not given | this general disallowing power, vested in a 
them self-government—because our colo-| department at home, is a new power. It 
nists have not felt, in going out to and set-! was provided by a special clause in the 
tlitig in the colonies, that they have taken | New South Wales Constitutional Act a 
with them that which is the pride and few years ago. How long before that time 
birthright of Englishmen at home, and ad- it was practically in force I shall not in- 
mitted to be a main source of the excel-) quire: but I say it is not a part of the old 
lence of our institutions—control over their | and famous constitution of our first Ame- 
own affairs—that the composition of their} rican colonies. I am not speaking of that 
society has fallen short of what we should | ancient provision, repeated in this Bill, 
wish to see it, and therefore affords (if it | that no local legislation shall be contrary 
be so) no sufficient materials for a second | to the laws of England. I have no great 
or upper chamber. Whereas, if we really | objection to that, which is an ancient and 
gave them self-government, we might | respectable provision, supposing it to be 
hope that all the rest would follow, both | executed in the way in which it was origi- 
as to this particular point, and as to fitness | nally intended. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
for all other political privileges. | are probably acquainted with an able work 
My Lords, that the colonies have not | by one of their colleagues, Mr. George 
this power of self-government, as long as| Lewis, on the Government of Depen- 
an official department at home has an uni- | dencies. In that work will be found a 
versal power of disallowance over all their | careful examination of the manner in which 
local enactments on all subjects, great and | that provision has operated; and it will be 
small, is to me so self-evident, that Ido | seen how indefinite and indeterminate it 
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was. But at all events it depended—not, 
as I apprehend it does now, on the dizit 
of the Colonial Office, or the mere opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, but, as 
being a question of the construction of a 
statute, on the ordinary course of law; and 
this makes the whole difference as to the 
confidence of the colonists in the system, 
which is the main point, and to which I 
shall further advert presently. 

But the disallowing power exercised by 
the authority of the Crown at home is not 
to be found in the chartered constitution 
I refer to. I shall not attempt to prove 
this in detail. It is admitted not to have 
existed in one of them, and that the best 
of all—Lord Baltimore’s Charter for the 
government of Maryland. But I will take 
the charter the most different from that of 
Maryland, and the case being proved with 
respect to that, I should submit that, a 
fortiori, it is proved with regard to the 
earlier ones. I take the Charter of Penn- 
sylvania. That charter was passed in 
1681—a period of arbitrary power—a com- 
paratively late period; and it is a charter 
which undoubtedly is a very restrictive 
charter, compared with the former ones, 
and which is said by Grahame, and other 
writers of authority, to differ from them in 


this very respect, that it contains this ge- 
neral disallowing power of the Crown. My 
Lords, this is an inaccurate statement. 
The charter undoubtedly contains a provi- 
sion, that all bills passed by the colonial 
legislature should be sent home to Eng- 


land for consideration. But for what pur- 
pose, and with what limitations? The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the words :— 
** To the end the said William Penn, &c., 
may not hereafter by misconstruction of 
the powers aforesaid depart from that faith 
and allegiance, &c., which they owe unto 
us, &., by colour of any extent or large- 
ness of powers hereby given, or of any laws 
to be made in such province by virtue of 
such powers: our will is that a transcript 
of such laws shall, within five years after 
the making thereof, be transmitted to the 
Privy Council, &c. And if any of the 
said laws be declared by us inconsistent 
with the sovereignty or lawful prerogative 
of us, &., or contrary to the faith and 
allegiance due to the legal government of 
this realm from the said William Penn, &e. 
then such laws shall become void: other- 
wise the said laws shall remain and stand 
in full force,” &e. 

Now, this is distinctly not a general dis- 


allowing power. It is a provision for doing | 
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| that which we also propose to do in ano. 
ther way—namely, to distinguish between 
_ Subjects of imperial and those of merely 
colonial concern; and to reserve to the 
Crown, as there ought to be reserved, con- 
trol over the former, while it is relinquish- 
ed over the latter class of subjects. I say, 
then, that this very charter is the best 
proof of the position I advance. 

Now, the first objection made to the re- 
moval of this disallowing power is founded 
upon the alleged prerogative of the Crown: 
that favourite bugbear which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, being such a very 
Whig Government, are perpetually thrust- 
ing in our faces. My Lords, we do not 
touch the prerogative of the Crown. That 
prerogative, as has so often been said, is 
not exercised by the Crown directly, but 
through its Ministers and delegates ; and 
we say, in this case, it should be exercised 
as fully as now, but not through the Minis. 
ter at home, but through the Minister of 
the Crown on the spot, the governor of 
the colony. The power of the Crown over 
the governor is absolute, both of appoint- 
ment and dismissal; and I should propose 
that the connexion should be even more 
close than it now is, for that he should be 
paid, not as now, from the colonial funds, 
but by the mother country; and he should 
have the full powers of suspension and 
veto over all the local legislation. 

Then, it is said, that by this you would 
give nothing to the colonies ; for, if their 
legislation is to be absolutely controlled, it 
may as well be by the Colonial Office as 
by the colonial governor. And another 
form of this objection, which has been also 
applied by the noble Earl to the proposi- 
tion of a second chamber, is, that no pro- 
vision is made against the obstruction of 
the machine of government, which by this 
system would be in the power of one 
branch of the Legislature. Now, in the 
first place, there is a vast difference be- 
tween an absolute power on the spot, and 
one 15,000 miles off. But, in the next 
place, of course, here is a theoretical diffi- 
culty, but it is no more than a theoretical 
difficulty ; for if it is, why does it not ap- 
ply further? Why does it not apply to 
this country? In this country, it is im 
the power of any of the branches of the 
Legislature to stop the progress of the 
Government. Why is it not done? Of 
course, we know the reply. _It is because 
of the public opinion and feeling of the 
country generally, which acts upon the 
Legislature ; so that, in the long run, the 
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ple of this country are really self-| On both points the objection seems to me 
governed. So it would be in the colonies, | insufficient. Why cannot you try? The 
if we would trust them. The objection is | noble Earl said lately of those to whom I 
apart of that general notion by which we | belong, the colonial reformers, the mem- 
look upon the colonists as children, as | bers of the Colonial Reform Society, that 
something inferior to ourselves, and there- | on this question of the separation between 
fore not fit to be trusted with political pri- | imperial and local matters, we are all split 
vileges ; and this idea verifies itself, and | into sections, and that each has his crotchet 
they become not fit to be so trusted, be- as to how that separation should be made. 
cause we will not deal with them as if, But what we say is, that, take any of the 
they were. systems so proposed, any of the crotchets 

How is it, then, under the actual sys- | that proceed on such a separation, and you 
tem? No doubt there is a public opinion | would get a far better system than that 
in the colonies on these matters, but it | which now prevails, and one open to fur- 
cannot act. It can act, more or less, upon | ther improvement. Because, after all, as 
the colonial governor ; but he gets out of | regards the vast majority of cases, no 
the way of it; he declines from it, because | doubt could possibly exist whether or not 
he is not the real depository of power. He | they are of only local interest. So far the 
shelters himself, whenever he pleases, | classification could be made without diffi- 
under the shadow of the Colonial Office, so | culty or dispute ; and the mere attempt to 
that the public opinion of the colony passes | do so, and the knowledge that, at least 
by him, and cannot reach him. Nor can it | with respect to the mass of their local sub- 
act—I do not say in a few very great mat- jects, they would be self-governed, would 
ters, but in the ninety-nine out of a hun-, be a greater boon to our colonies than any- 
dred cases which are comparatively small, | thing that has lately been done. 
but which go to make up the ordinary po-| Again I say, why do you not try? You 
litical life of the colony—upon the Colonial | have an excelient example by analogy— 
Office, which is the real depositary of | the relation between the Union and the 
power: because it is too weak to act with , several States of America. A scheme 


any effect. Thus, where it could act, it has | proceeding upon this separation has been 


nothing to act upon ; and when it has some- | proposed by various persons, chiefly in 
thing to act upon, it is too weak to do so. | what I will venture to say is the most able 
Again, as to public feeling in this coun- and comprehensive plan that has yet been 


try, which might act upon the Colonial | propounded on this subject, the frame of a 
Office, it is simply non-existent. On some Bill laid before the House of Commons by 
few occasions of unusual importance about | Sir William Molesworth. 
colonial matters, a ferment and agitation} The objection as to litigation, in fact, 
isereated here, proportioned to the mag-| points to one of the advantages of the 
nitude of the subject, and the ignorance of |scheme. No doubt there would be dis- 
those who feel it; but, as before, I am| putes as to whether a given subject be- 
speaking of the great mass of subjects, longs to one class or to the other; but 
and concerning those, there is and can be | whereas all disputes now are settled in the 
no feeling in this country to interfere with dark by the Colonial Office, by what we 
the Colonial Office. That Office, therefore propose all such questions would be settled 
—and I am speaking of things que ipse | in due and open course of law, in the face 
vidi, et quorum pars parva fui—is not | of day, by a judicial tribunal, such as the 
only to the colonies a distant power, with | Committee of Privy Council, after the 
all the inconvenience of that distance, but | analogy of the Supreme Court of the 
practically an irresponsible power. United States. Here, again, it is said, 
In order to assign to the colonies them-| with a singular inadvertence, that the 
selves the control over matters of merely | colonies would gain nothing; that the 
local concern, a distinction must be made | Crown would be only acting through its 
between such matters and those of im-| Privy Council, whereas before it acted 
Perial interest, which should be reserved! through its Colonial Office. But, of 
for the home authority. Now, it seems} course, as before, with reference to the 
sufficient to those who oppose this propo- | all-important point, the confidence which 
sition to say, ‘* Oh, it is quite impossible: | the colonists would feel in the adminis- 
you cannot make such a distinction ; and /| tration of the system, there is all the 
When you had attempted it, you would | difference in the world in the manner in 
only give occasion for endless litigation.’ | which the thing is done--between a secret 
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and irresponsible authority, and a public 
tribunal acting with the solemnity of judi. 
cial procedure, 

Moreover, such a system would evidently 
tend more and more to work itself clear, 
and to become more definite and satisfac- 
tory as it proceeds. Because such a tri- 
bunal would be guided by its own prece- 
dents, so that questions, such as are sup- 
posed, when once debated and adjudged, 
would be settled for ever, and no further 
litigation need arise upon them. 

We may judge of the trivial nature of 
the objections made to this proposal, by 
that which was offered in the yery slight 
and perfunctory reply that was vouchsafed 
by the Government in the other House to 
Sir W. Molesworth’s speech. It was 
said, what do you do about escheats in the 
colonies? Is that an imperial or a colo- 
nial matter? Why, what does it matter 
which it is? Put it in, into either of the 
classes, whichever you please ; or let it 
alone, and let it be decided whenever the 
question shall arise, No one supposes 
that it is necessary that the classification 
should be from the first made completely 
and without fault, 

My Lords, such is the outline of the 
scheme which we recommend, and which 
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would give to the colonies the best secu- 
rity which the nature of things permits, 


that they shall enjoy self-government. Of 
course it would, in theory, be open to Par- 
liament to reverse its own course ; but a 
Parliamentary security would be the best 
that it is practicable to give. 

My Lords, I know very well that these 
colonies will eventually obtain self-govern- 
ment. I did not say that such a scheme 
as I propose is the only way in which 
they can obtain it ; but that it is the only 
way in which we can give it them, I 
know that they will obtain it, because I 
see it has been obtained, without any such 
concession on our part, by the great colony 
of Canada; and Australia will do the 
same. Canada has obtained it by its own 
growth, and by the force of events, so 
that it practically knows and feels that it 
has self-government, which is as good a 
security as any colony can desire. But 
here, again, the whole difference lies in 
the manner in which the end has been 
reached. Canada has reached it by a pro- 
cess which has brought with it no grati- 
tude, no attachment to this country, and, 
above all, which brought with it no ade- 
quate assimilation of the character of 
the colonial mind to the best elements of 
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our society at home, which, as I have said 
is what ought to be the main object in our 
view. We ought to look on our colonia] 
empire not as a great machinery of export 
and import trade, and of material benefit 
to ourselves, but as imposing on us the 
responsibility of worthily founding great 
nations, which they will be, throughout 
the world ; and, therefore, the character 
of the communities we are so founding jg 
the one great point for our consideration, 

My Lords, I further regret this Bill 
when I consider the particular character 
and condition of the Australian colonies, 
Whatever the North American Colonies 
may be, they are pretty nearly beyond our 
reach now, to mould or to influence them, 
The Australian colonies are still in their 
youth ; it is still in our power, as I be. 
lieve, to train them towards what we would 
wish them to be, by communicating to 
them good political institutions, The pre. 
sent Bill, while it gives them too little 
power of self-regulation in some respects, 
gives them too much in others. We ought 
to give them the outline of their system 
ourselves, leaving it to them to fill it up; 
whereas here we give them an outline 
which is confessedly not the best, and we 
leave it to them, if they please, to alter 
that outline; while at the same time we 
keep to ourselves an universal power over 
all the smallest details of their local ad- 
ministration. 

My Lords, it is true that a sort of satis- 
faction is felt in these colonies at this 
measure, compared with the still worse 
system which they had before ; but this 
very circumstance makes it the less likely 
that a really good system will ever be in- 
troduced, when we have induced them to 
acquiesce in the inferior one: and there- 
fore causes me to lament still more the 
passing of this Bill. My Lords, for these 
reasons, though I cannot think of dividing 
the House, I shall say ‘‘ Not Content” to 
the third reading of the Bill. 

Eart GREY, in answer to the observa- 
tions of his noble Friend, could only say 
that in former stages of this measure he 
had addressed the House at great length, 
and now he could only repeat the argu- 
ments he had used before. He did not 
find anything in what his noble Friend 
had stated to alter his opinion of this 
measure, which he hoped their Lordships 
would now agree to read a third time. 

On Question, agreed to. 

Bill read 3* and passed. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 5, 1850. 

Mixvutes.] Pustic Brurs.—1* Marriages Act 
Amendment ; Loan Societies ; Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction ; Stock in Trade ; Turnpike Acts 
Continuance, &e.; Militia Ballots Suspension. 
3* Railways Abandonment ; Linen, &c., Manu- 
factures (Ireland) ; Borough Bridges. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION—EXPLANATION. 
Sm G. GREY stated, that he was anxi- 

ous to correct a mistake into which he had 
inadvertently fallen in the debate of last 
night upon the education question as toa 
matter of fact. In answer to some obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, as to an ad- 
dress which had been presented by the 
clergy of the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
he (Sir G. Grey) had stated that that ad- 
dress had been signed by Mr. Denison. 
He believed at the time—speaking from 
memory—that that statement was strictly 
true; but upon looking over the original 
address this morning, he had found that 
the name of Mr. Denison was not among 
the names of those who had signed the ad- 
dress. He felt it due to that rev. gentle- 
man that he should take the earliest op- 
portunity of stating that his name was not 
appended to the address, and to express 
his regret that he should have made that 
mis-statement. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE NAVY. 

Captain BOLDERO wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, what steps had been taken 
in consequence of the vote of the House on 
the 8th of April last as to the accommoda- 
tion a assistant surgeons on board ships of 
war ? 

Sm F, BARING said, that in the course 
of the debate he stated that there was a 
cabin dedicated to the purposes of study 
on the part of assistant surgeons. On in- 
quiry it appeared that though the order 
had been issued by the Admiralty, it had 
not been carried out to the full extent. It 
was the intention of the Admiralty to take 
care that it should be fully earried out. 
With regard to the cabins for the assist- 
ant surgeons, the vote of the House had 
been attended to, and he had most anxi- 
ously looked to see how far it was possible 
to carry it entirely into effect; but, unfor- 
tunately, it happened that they could not 
by a vote of that House add to the accom- 
modation of a ship, and while it was their 
anxious wish to give accommodation to all 


the officers of the service, yet they had two 
| 
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points to be taken into consideration: one 
was the effieiency of the ship of war, and 
the other was the interference with the 
accommodation of the crew. In some ships 
it would be impossible to give that addi- 
tional accommodation to the assistant sur- 
geons without interfering with that of the 
crew: in such cases the Admiralty had di- 
rected that accommodation to be given, but 
in some of the smaller vessels of war it 
would not be convenient to do so without 
infringing the two points to which he had 
just alluded, With regard to the messing 
in the ward room, it was thought requisite 
that the assistant surgeons should serve 
some apprenticeship before they should be 
admitted to mess in the ward room. 
Amongst those who were most anxious 
for the accommodation of the surgeons, 
such a course was considered extremely 
important. It was then proposed that 
they should serve three years before being 
allowed the advantages of the ward room. 


MALT TAX. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, in soliciting their 
attention to the subject of the malt tax, he 
begged to assure them that he brought it 
forward entirely on his own responsibility, 
without any promise of support from any 
quarter of the House. In no way what- 
ever could it be considered a party ques- 
tion; for his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government had intimated that he did 
not consider himself able to dispense with 
the malt tax; while, on the other hand, a 
noble Lord occupying a distinguished posi- 
tion in the other House, as head of the 
Protectionist party, had publicly declared 
that he could not give his support toa 
Motion of this kind, which would rob the 
revenue of so large a sum. He (Mr, 
Cayley) could, therefore, be influenced by 
no other motive than a conscientious con- 
viction that, under the depressed state of 
agriculture, and under the novel cireum- 
stances in which it was placed by the late 
commercial changes, nothing (short of the 
re-imposition of the old, or a modified sys- 
tem of Protection) could so conduce to the 
well-being of agriculture, as the repeal of 
this most oppressive tax. Taxation was 
never very popular, and still less was it 
likely to be so when it was oppressive and 
unequal. Taxation! what was it, after 
all, but this: that the nation had run up a 
large score, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was in the position of pay- 
master, called upon all parties to pay their 
‘* shot,’ as it was commonly called? Now 
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if half a dozen gentlemen chose to indulge | 
themselves in any entertainment, and, on 
the bill being called for, only five of them 
were ready to contribute to its payment, | 
the one who “ shirked ’’ would surely not 
be very graciously looked upon, nor could 
his companions be expected with a very 
good grace to start a whip to pay his share. 
It would be the same in a commercial part- 
nership, or any other joint-stock concern— 
of which society at large was one. Bur- 
dens imposed for the use or protection of ed at the progress of the manufacture in 
all, to be cheerfully borne, must be equally Ireland, they presented petitions to both 
borne. But the complaint against the Houses, who presented addresses to the 
malt tax was not only that it aids so heavy | Crown in the reign of King William IIL, 
and oppressive, but that it was partial, and | and that monarch answered the addresses 
so. wong = —- produce a — pond pe — = = be ~~ to 
urden than was thrown on any other g facture of Ire. 
branch of British industry. By the repeal land, and encourage the linen manufac 
of the corn laws, British agriculture, after —, It _ under ae circumstances 
a long period of protection, had been de- | that the woollen manufacture had risen up 
prived of it. It had been often stated that by the aid of protection. And the cotton 
the corn laws were of late enactment, and trade had grown up under the same sys 
dated no farther back than 1815. It was, | tem, for the cotton manufacture of India 
however, notorious that these laws giving had actually been destroyed by the en- 
protection up to 48s. a quarter for wheat, | couragement afforded to the cotton manu- 
had existed not less than 170 years, and | facturer in England. From the year 1770 
that in 1670 that system began which had | to 1825 there were discriminating duties 
expired in last year. It was true that in | on English and Indian cotton manufac- 
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tion of the English Government. Originally, in. 
deed, the export of British wool was allowed. But 
in 1660, it was strictly prohibited. And this lay 
remained in force until 1825.” 


He stated these facts to show that protec. 
tion was no selfish policy on the part of 
the landed interest, but that, on the con. 
trary, it was commenced for the benefit of 
our manufacturers. And, to show how 
our English woollen manufactures were 
fostered, he would state, that being alarm. 


1815 a higher protection had been estab- 
lished than theretofore had existed; and 
that whereas, in 1790, the pivot was a 
price of 54s., in 1804 it was 64s., and in 
1815, 80s. But surely these circumstances 
showed that British agriculture was en- 
titled, after such a long period of protec- 
tion, not merely io justice, but (if it were 
required, which it was not) to something 


tures, the former being admitted into India 
‘at a duty of 5 per cent, the latter into 
| England at a duty on the average of 75 
‘per cent. This system ruined the cotton 
manufacturer in India, and resulted in the 
destruction of some five hundred thousand 
weavers and others in Dacca and else- 
where, through the distress thus caused. 
| These facts showed that the agriculturists 


| 
| 


more than justice, and even to a tender con- demanded nothing through _ protection 
sideration at the hands of the Legislature. | which had not been enjoyed by the manu- 
During the long period of protection, the facturing interest. In asking, however, 
landed interests were in power, and were | the repeal of the malt tax, he asked, on 
not unwilling to extend to other classes the | the part of the agriculturists, only strict 
same protection which they required for | justice, for it was oppressive,. partial, and 
themselves. Their principle was, ‘‘ Live ‘unjust. The objections to it had been al- 
and let live.” Indeed, the system of pro- | ready recognised by the House, which had 
tection did not begin with corn, but with | on several occasions voted its repeal, al- 
the woollen manufacture. Until the seven-| though afterwards the Chancellor of the 
teenth century it had been the habit of the | Exchequer for the time being had induced 
population of this country to purchase their , the House to rescind their vote. In ask- 
woollen clothing principally of the Flem-| ing its repeal on this occasion, he could 
ings; but, in order to favour our woollen | appeal to various authorities, differing in 
manufacture, prohibitory duties were estab- | Opinion on other points from himself—to 
lished against the importation of Flemish the authority of the right hon. Baronet 
woollens, and a prohibition also was estab- | the Member for Ripon, who, in 1839, ina 
lished against the export of British wool, _ debate on the corn laws, said that if they 
which had been previously exported to were repealed, he was convinced that the 
Flanders. Mr. Porter stated— malt tax could not survive a single year, 

“ From a very early period our woollen manu- and that the agriculturists ought not to be 
facture has been the object of the especial protec- precluded from growing their own beet- 

| 
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root sugar and tobacco. Then the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, who had al- 
ways introduced the question for the repeal 
of the corn laws until the hon. Member for 


the West Riding took it out of his hands, | 


and asked the agriculturists if they would 
consent to the repeal of the corn laws if 
they had the repeal of the malt tax, which, 
he said, the country would be anxious to 
get rid of on those terms. And the hon. 
Member for the West Riding had intimated 
a similar opinion in his celebrated budget; 
and he (Mr. Cayley) hoped, therefore, for 
these hon. Members’ support. There was 
(said the hon. Member) another name, which, 
at the present moment, he scarcely knew 
whether it was not almost indecorous to 
refer to—he meant the name of that emi- 
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| sumption of other articles to which, but for the 
| tax, malt would be preferred.” 
' And now with regard to the tax itself. He 
(Mr. Cayley) believed that the House were 
hardly aware of the extreme oppressiveness 
of the tax, and of the mode in which it was 
carried out. Till lately there were 100 
penalties liable to be incurred in the manu- 
facture of malt, so that the maltster could 
scarcely stir in all the process between the 
cistern and the kiln without running a risk; 
/and though at present there were only 
thirty-two, yet scarce any were less than 
1007. in amount, and it was virtually im- 
‘possible to escape the infliction of them if 
| the excisemen were extreme in a rigorous 
enforcement of the law. The following 
| were some of the hardships and vexations. 


nent man who had so lately and so in- | The object of the exciseman was to get 
serutably been withdrawn from their coun- | the largest possible amount of duty. This 
cils. But as he could cite no higher au- | was obtained in the couch. To obtain this 
thority than that distinguished name, per- | the exciseman obliged the maltster to throw 
haps the House would permit him to appeal | his barley as highly as possibly in three 
toit. On the same occasion, in 1839, in | conical heaps into the couch from the cis- 
reply to arguments in favour of a repeal | tern, so that as much space should exist as 
of the corn laws, Sir Robert Peel stated, | possible between each grain. The gauge 
if they were repealed, he would say, | was then taken of the cubical contents— 
“Let the farmer grow his own tobacco, | building space and air as well as barley. 
and manufacture and consume his own Much was sometimes said as to the objec- 
malt." And there were other occasions tions against taxes on light, like the window 
on which that eminent man expressed aj duties. But the malt tax was a tax on air 
similar opinion. Thus, Sir Robert Peel, and space. The success of malting often 
in 1834, in a discussion on a petition, depended in a great degree on the constant 
said— | changing of the water; but this the excise 

“ Before you determine to take off the restric- | would not permit ree than once. Then, 
tion on the import of foreign corn, you ought first | 4$41n, malt mixed with unmalted barley 
to look at the burdens to which the landlord is | would make good beer, but was not allow- 
subject, and at the difference in degree in which | ed, for fear of injuring the revenue. In 
those burdens, whether they be local or public bur- short, such were the excise regulations, 


dens, press upon the landed proprietor and the . : . 
manufacturer respectively. Consider the land that it was impossible to carry on the 


tax, the malt tax, and the payment of tithes—for | manufacture in a sure, scientific, or suc- 
tithes are admitted, by all political economists cessful manner. Then, again, such was 
who have written on the subject of free trade in | the insecurity of the trade and the risk of 
corn, to be a tax peculiarly burdensome to the | ; : = Sak 
land, and for which the land is intitled to equiva- | NC¥rring penalties, that no small capital 
lent protection. * * * If there be free trade | i8ts could procure the ‘* bondsmen”’ re- 
in corn, is it not evident that the landholder will | quired by the excise laws as security for 
be no longer able to bear those burdens that press | the revenue; and the consequence had been 
peculiarly on the land? Let not the manufacturer | that the malt trade had become a great 


Suppose that, if the interest of the landholder is . 
sacrificed, he can bear his present burdens ; there monopoly » a8 also had the brewing trade— 


must be a different appropriation of those bur- | 8° much so, that there were fewer malt- 
dens, a transfer of them from the landed to more | sters now in the country than there were 
Prosperous interests.” five years ago, and eight out of ten public- 
houses belonged to brewers. In fact, a 
brewer could afford to give 1001. for a 
house only worth 501. on account of the 
“ Destroy the whole system of protection and | sale of his beer, and enormous were the 
aoe nage ms — you fs Pay to con- | profits thus made upon the malt. A word 
rethe a are - 

fairly Siibcadeether sate, tor rs door rom or two as to the poscess, The manufac- 
taxed in a degree which, although the tax may be | ture of malt was one in which the process 
paid by the consumer, unduly encourages the con- | of nature was artificially imitated, and 


| 


And Sir R. Peel, in the discussion of a pe- 
tition in 1834, said— 
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therefore was one of great delicacy, i i i 
“a » in! pl i . 
which it was, for eine, of the lie | Ly oe pe “ pe gs 
importance whether the malt were long’ for the repeal of this an : -* ; lo we. 
enough in the “ cistern,’’ which it scarcely | pri was to lower the 
ever was, for fear of increasing the swell tended = pyr and My increase the 
. much as to occasion too high a gauge in price; call this ontl ante din » ae * 
the couch, and consequently too heavy a di - ne without 
’ y a displacing wheat and oats, and isi 
rate of duty. To escape duty, the malt-| thei bv a 
sters steeped the batley too nl “w oe | ropeh seed ae tax amounted 
the cistern, and made up for it by sprink- | cased cow pe ad - Pog manufae- 
ling on the floor; and the regulations of Manchester like a iodine pape. 
p excise most materially interfered with | his mill any hour feeder ioe ber re 
and obstructed the process—the delicac | “hey » Intertere wit 
it was obvious no interference should take | made? He (M PO ne ae article he 
place—the fartner should be his own malt- | to be the excise “ “a —w oe 
ster. But he could not be so, on account | ‘‘ Taxes must age id ce ea et 
of the heaviness of the tax. Why, how- | should be fairl "i : ib : d bee day 
ever, should the maltster be dealt with dif- | jection to th It oe eae ee 
ferently from any other manufacturer ? partial and rite . ene that it was so 
The farmer should be enabled to use his | was not aware yt e House, perhaps, 
own malt. In the inspired writings it was | tions enjoyed b ; ce pepe — 
said that the labourer should be the first | on articles wh a a hs — 
partaker of the fruits of his toil; but i | oe ee 
oe country the labourer was in a pote ected anette Pl be ine ge of re 
egree deprived of his national beverage, | a partial i r on 
the fruit of his toil. through o% | 9 pews, exemption. The hon. Member 
. gh the tax on/ here referred to a state 
malt. Again, the farmer, but for the dut necmnnt 66 te Shree 
’ . ,, of soap for manufactu f wooll 
would use malt extensively, i | P ; et Cee 
cake. It had been dispated ioe te | yr mn 1849 wer 000 O00lbs, 
was so, as to dry malt; but he had con- | Wh i aioe a - 
; - this exemption made? A 
sulted Dr. Ure on the subj Pin Bow p made? Accor- 
, . ject, who had | ding to the opposit h 
said that the experiments of the excis i puts anguint toe 
e 
the subject proved nothing. However. “it jon a 2 eS ae 
ak bettie Wham tes Pons “tases - : nufacturers were aware that the full 
ie ay Manmnecaes. capi - istil- uty would increase the price of their goods, 
tritious than dry barley or dry ee es a oo = consumption of 
) 1 ; m. not a the same principl 
much so that, in competitions for cattle | th 4 yd om 
u : , en, to the malt manufacturer? Th 
prizes, it was usual to forbid the use of i i : on 
on account of the expense; and it was ab io "had b ee ae 
unfair that farmers should be debarred | had been a dd ; so. = 
from the use of so valuable an article of | journal wid on tly i mn an cue 
food for their cattle, on account of oppres- | cils of the county Y the T i “er = ref ‘ 
sive and partial i | F “1 pe prel 
a poncrt an — pg <rgel Big” yer -_ rs this Motion, as to the extent to which 
rine in malt, it was probable that the om prea . p axed renege —— 
charine in malt was not two-thirds, proba- | on the mi It t : as én St aan — 
bly not one-half, developed until it was in | terial t it. b oe hee A gsc pee 
the mash tun. In former times, when the | that i ” de cnn 9 aaah Sgt 
duty was not so high, there used to be a| ever . vo a Le Te = ts, ig yt 
malt house attached to every farm house— lement YF ad “t ee 
and so there would again, if this tax were cs t eee ae ounces, and the 
repealed. It was said that the tax was 1 ig The Se ee 
pid by the consumer, as the phrase was payee a a 6 Se 
ut, if so, how happened it that the cotton | not three half oer os — it 
manufacturers were so anxious to get rid | 25 on eS ee 
tthe duty Go cotton yarn an tne cae cent; whereas the malt tax was 
ealicoes, which were as much paid by the too ehat -t proveaghy a _“ 
consumer as that on malt? Such an ar-| stam Ned 4 
2 J é ‘ p, the paper was carried free; 
gument was obviously fallacious, for it was| whereas the farmer had to pay the car- 
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tinge of his malt. The tax on the| this country, the class of drink peculiar to 
Times was not equal to this privilege, | the nation; and such, indeed, was the na- 
for if it had to go by post according to its | tional taste for that beverage, that it had 
weight, it would cost double the tax, and required all the oppression of Chancellors 
its price would increase, and its consump-| of the Exchequer and excise officers to 
tion lessen in proportion. As regarded the limit its consumption. But this tax, 
tax on advertisements, it was plain, by the | which was as much as 100 per cent on 
instance of the North British Advertiser, | production was, as the subjoined state- 
which circulated gratis, that advertisements | ment would show, a tax of some 500 per 
in spite of taxes paid pretty well. Now, | cent on the poor consumer :— 

with reference to what the farmers thought 
of this tax, he held in his hand a letter of ; "™°* °” aise bl ped . ov oe Rae. ae 
Mr. Ellman, of Sussex, who, after referring A bushel of good malt will produce 12 lbs. of 
to the opinions of his father, who lived to | saccharine matter, and will make 36 gallons of 
agreat age, and whose memory went back | good wholesome beer for the cottager’s table. 
tothe time when cottagers brewed their With the tax off, sup- 
own beer, stated, as some proof of the pose the price of " 
very injurious effects of this tax, that PR ogy Oo a 30 ne bie 
the barley grown on his farm, near tetas 

Lewes, was now nearly unsaleable, and 5s. for 36 gallons. 
that, in his opinion, nothing could bene- _ _ or a fraction over 14d. per gallon. 

ft the farmer more than the repeal of This beer at any public brewery would be 8d. 


ea ° | per gallon, or 248. for a 36 gallon barrel—saving 
this odious impost. [The hon, Member | 500 per cent. The yeast and grains would pay 


also quoted from a pamphlet written by | for the brewing. The cottager could also malt 
acaptain in the Navy, who was also an | for himself. 
excellent practical farmer, to the effect; .. nop hile, Wiihheie: aiith Sail: tniin ail, 


that whereas he could ee as In most public breweries, 32 ibs. of saccharine 
ters of barley per acre on his land, for | are allowed to one barrel of ale of 36 gallons, and 
which he got 91. 16s., the Govern-'| retailed of this quality by publicans at 6d. per 
ment took 71, 4s. 8d.] Yet it was, quart. 





said that this tax was paid by the con- If no tax. 


Three bushels of malt at 4s 


sumer. But even if it was, were not the Three pounds of hops at 1s 


agricultural labourers the chief consumers 

of beer? And yet these were some of TOA oie cetveercovesons 86H 

the parties whom they boasted of having | or 134. per quart of ale, instead of 6d. or nearly 

exempted from the payment of the in-| wary is, within a farthing of 500 oy cent. The 
| first tax laid upon malt was in 1697, and the fol- 

tome tax, though they threw upon them | lowing are the various alterations it has under- 

the payment of a ten times heavier burden | gone, namely :— 

in this tax upon malt. But there were| In 1697 the duty per qr. was 

other ways in which this tax operated in- 1760 “ - 

juriously, and among them might be named soe 

the fact that farmers had now their labour- | 1793 

ers much less in their houses than used | 1802 

formerly to be the habit—a circumstance | 1803 

that was very much to be attributed to the | teas 

excessive duties levied on malt, and the | 1899 

cgusequent dearness of the beer they would | 1840 

have to give them. In a district where 

beer was still given to agricultural labour- 

ers, it cost the farmer from ls. to ls. 6d. 





The following table would also show the 
operation of the tax on consumption at two 


distant periods, for England and Wales :— 
an acre merely as a consumer of beer. |" P ‘ & : 
Bushels Duty Consumption 


Before the repeal of the corn laws, a far- : : 

mer had to x0 the value of 9 qrs. of | —* peo bushel. ea pl 
barley to make 5 qrs. of malt—although | 1730...5,687,993 . 28,410,421.0s, 6d. . 5 9 

1 qr. of barley made 1 qr. of malt. Now,  1845.16,711,725. 30,508,840 .2 7 .1 628 
it took 113 qrs. of barley to get 5 qrs. Which made a difference in the consump- 
malted. This was monstrous enough. | tion of 300 per cent. In 1849, the popu- 
Malt liquor was, and always had been, pulation in the united kingdom was 
from the earliest period of the history of, 30,000,000; malt made in united king- 

| 
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dom, 38,000,000 bushels; duty per bushel, 
2s. 7d., with 5 per cent added; consump- 
tion per head greater in 1730 than in 1849 
by 400 per cent. A tax on this simple 
luxury of the poor was a great disgrace to 
the Legislature. 


either directly or indirectly taxed from 500 
to 700 or 800 per cent. These affected 
the poor man’s comfort more than what 
was (viz., the corn law) called the tax on 
the poor man’s bread. For call gold the 
standard of value as much as they pleased, 
it was not the standard. Wheat, the staff 
of life, or more correctly, labour, was the 
standard; gold might be the measure, or 
silver, as paper was the representative; 
but the ultimate standard was labour, or 
the bread corn that sustained the life of 
that labour which was the creator of all 
value; and to this standard in the long 
run wages would always conform. It was 
not thus with the simple luxuries of the 
poor. These might be taxed beyond the 
means of the poor. It was to a great 
extent so with malt. And this tax had al- 
ways led the labourers, after their ability, 
in consequence of the rise in the malt duty, 
to brew their own beer was put an end to, 
to resort to the alehouse, and there to 


spend that money which was required for 


other things. In proof of this, and as evi- 
dence that the cottager used to brew his 
own beer, he would quote two authorities: 
one Mr. Ellman, so well known for his 


spirit as a farmer, and as the son of a fa- | 


ther equally distinguished in agricultural 
pursuits, whose recollections went back to 
the middle of the last century; the other 
was the late Duchess of Grafton, from 
whose manuscripts the extract he would 
adduce, was given him by his noble Friend, 
the present Duke. He was quite free to 
admit, notwithstanding the number of pe- 
titions that had been presented on this 
subject, that the farming public generally 
was not sufficiently alive to the importance 
of this question. There was, however, a 
large class of the most intelligent farmers, 
especially in the south of England, fully 
sensible of the serious evils which pressed 
upon their industry and comforts from this 
tax. Mr. Ellman writes as follows :— 


“ March 12—Sir, having considered the ques- 
tion of the malt tax repeal for some years, I will 
take the liberty of stating some facts for your pe- 
rusal, My father’s evidence, given in the House 
of Commons some thirty years since, upon this 
subject, bears with it much force; he says, ‘ My 
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| labourers formerly brewed their own beer, the 
duty being 4s. a quarter : when increased so enor. 
_mously they discontinued this practice, unless [ 
| gave them the malt, which in most cases I did’ 
| ‘ Leonsider the labourer’s greatest comfort to con- 
' sist in the enjoyment of a luxury such as beer, by 
his own fireside, in the bosom of his family; he 
is now driven to the public-house for this luxury, 
where, mixing with bad company, he is corrupted. 
Cobbett stated in the [louse of Commons that if 
the labourers discontinued to eat pork they would 
lose the use of it, but not the taste ; so with beer, 
the labourers require wholesome beer. When the 
malt tax was only 4s. a quarter, the farmers were 
in the habit of giving malt to their cattle. This 
is from a living witness. He says—* When my 
father used Horley Court farm, I attended the 
waggon which brought malt from Sussex (twenty 
| miles) for the use of the cattle, which was even 
| continued when the duty was 8s. a quarter. The 
habit of gin drinking and frequenting the public. 
house was produced by the loss of a comfort which 
was formerly enjoyed at the peaceful home of the 
labourer. Few consider the enormity of this tax. 
Not only has it demoralised the people by driving 
them to the alehouse, but it has weakened their 
constitution by inducing them to take deleterious 
substitutes.” 


| The following was an extract from manu- 
| seripts at Euston, written by the Duchess 
| of Grafton, mother of the present Duke, 
| It was supposed to have been written in 
the year 1792. The malt tax had been 
|raised from 6s. to 10s. 10d. in 1780, and 
| to 12s. 10d. in 1791:— 

| 


} 


“The two great oppressions which the poor 
labour under are the low price of wages, and the 
exorbitant tax upon malt. The duty upon malt, 
in a political as well as in a private view, is a 
most cruel grievance. The cottager, who could 
formerly brew his own little cask of beer, returned 
from his day’s labour, and partook of his home- 
brewed liquor with his family. This he can no 
longer do, but the alehouses are open, and his 
thirst great ; his family at home can afford him 
nothing but water, and he is tempted to spend the 
best part of his wages upon himself, which for- 
| merly was applied to the common stock.” 


' She adds:— 


| Let the Minister tax all the luxuries of life, 
but let him not encroach upon the subsistence 
of the most useful part of the creation ; but, un- 
| fortunately, the ery of the poor cannot easily 
' penetrate, and the sufferings of the country can- 
| not be thought of in a great city. Heaven and 
| earth will be moved to repeal a shop tax, or, In- 

deed, any tax that principally affects the opulent 
London tradesman ; they are too near not to be 
‘treated with respect; but still our people are 
| happy, and as long as we are governed by 4 pa- 
| rent, and not by a despot, we need not fear the 
| influence of incendiary writers.” 


| These noble sentiments, so characteristic 
of her sex, do equal credit to the sterling 
sense and benevolent heart of the illus- 
| trious writer. Well, but was not that pre- 
‘ 
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cisely the same thing now? When men 
who had been labouring all day in the field, 
or the operatives who had toiled the long 
day in the factory, were returning home 
from their hard toil, were they not thus 
driven, by the very stress of nature, to the 
beershops, those sinks of vice and nurse- 
ries of crime? But with reference to these 
excise duties generally, he confessed he 
could not see how any Government could 
possibly continue them in operation under 
the present commercial system of this coun- 
try. He did not see how the agricultural 
interest could be carried on under all this 
taxation, of one kind or other, that pressed 
so heavily upon it. How was it possible 
they could continue to bear up with all 
this taxation upon their home industry, 
and all this foreign competition at the 
same time ? It was not consonant to com- 
mon sense, or common justice, to perse- 
vere in such a system. He entreated the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
to take its inconsistency and pressure into 
his serious consideration. Neither was it 
consistent, by implication, with Divine in- 
junction, to tax home rather than foreign 
produce. ‘‘ Of whom do the kings of the 
earth take tribute ? of their own children, 
or of strangers? Peter saith unto him, 
Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then 
are the children free.’’ Are our children 
free? Again, as to the effect of these 
beerhouses upon the country, the other 
House of Parliament had, during the pre- 
sent Session, appointed a Committee on 
the subject, and he would advise hon. 
Gentlemen to read the evidence which had 
been given before it by Mr. Mayne, the 
superintendent of the metropolitan, and of 
Mr. Dowling, of the Liverpool police; also 
of Captain Macfarlane, Mr. Rotch, and 
others, as to the manner in which these 
places harboured crime, and encouraged 
habits of intemperance among the public. 
The petitions he had himself presented 
from Essex against this tax, were signed 
by ninety-two clergymen; and he might 
here mention, as further evidence as to the 
injurious effects of this tax, and of the 
evil of the labourers being driven to the 
beershops, that a magistrate of Oxfordshire 
having put the question to fifteen clergy- 
men in his neighbourhood as to what they 
considered would be the best mode of put- 
ting an end to drunkenness among the la- 
ouring population, no fewer than fourteen 
of the number returned answers to the 
effect that the most likely mode would be 
bya repeal of the malt tax. With refer- 
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ence to the arguments which had always 
been urged against the repeal of this tax, 
that it would not increase the consumption 
of malt, he could show by several details 
respecting the consumption of tea, coffee, 
and spirits, that their consumption had 
always increased, in some instances 300, 
and in others even 800 per cent. On 
tea the excise duty was reduced, in 1745, 
from 4s. to 1s. per lb., and the consump- 
tion rose in the next year from 730,729 
lbs. to 2,358,589 lbs., or more than 300 
per cent. Between 1782 and 1784 the 
duty was reduced from 591. 15s. 10d. per 
cent to 124 per cent; and, in 1787, the 
consumption had risen to 17,047,054 lbs., 
being an increase of more than 12,000,000 
Ibs. in five years, or more than 300 per 
cent. During the war the duties were 
again increased, and in 1814 the consump- 
tion had fallen to 29,224,154 ]bs., or what 
it had been about twenty years before. 
These sudden rises in the consumption, it 
must be remembered, took place at a pe- 
riod when the taste for tea was compara- 
tively unknown or uncultivated. Since the 
war the duties have been still further re- 
duced. The consumption, in 1846, was 
22,693,992 lbs.; and, in 1847, 46,324,298 
Ibs. Mr. Senior, in his Chapter on Taxa- 
tion, said— 

“We now purchase annually in China about 
30,000,000 Ibs. of tea, at about a shilling per Ib. 
On the tea so purchased we impose, in different 
ways, taxes to the amount of about 200 per cent. 
Were we to repeal that taxation, and the price in 
China were to remain unaltered, our consumption 
would probably quadruple.” 


So that for once theory and practice did 


not contradict each other. In 1791, the 
consumption of coffee in Great Britain was 
1,247,276 lbs. It was the same, or 
thereabouts, in 1795, at which period the 
duty was raised from 6d. to ls. ld. The 
result was that in 1796 the consumption 
fell off to 396,953 lbs. There were fluc- 
tuations in the duty up to 1804, when the 
duty was raised and the consumption de- 
creased, so that in 1808 it did not exceed 
that of 1791. In 1808, however, the ex- 
cise duty was lowered from 1s. 1d. to 3d. 
per Ib., and the customs duty from 63d. to 
4d. per lb. The result was, that in 1808 
the consumption was 1,069,691 Ibs., and 
9,251,837 lbs. in 1809; showing an in- 
erease in one year after reduction of duties 
of 800 per cent. | In support of his argu- 
ment, he would read the following passage 
and table from Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation :— 
2K 
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“The Quantities of Coffee consumed in Great 


Britain, in each of the Five Years of the Cen- | 


sus, comparing ‘the Consumption with the 
Growth of Population, and exhibiting the in- 
fluence of High and Low Duties, are— 





| Con- 
Aver. | trib. 
Con- | per 
sump- | head 
tion. | to 
|Rev. 
‘ iIbs. oz.| dd. 
5 | 10,942,646 0 1.09) 1} 
12,596,803 | 0 8.12) 4 
14,391,631, 0 8.01) 6 
3 | 16,262,301/1 5.49) 8 
5 | 18,532,335 1 7.55103” 


| Duty 
No. of Ibs. —_ 
consumed. iB. P. 
we 


Population 


0 
| Great Brit. 





| &. 
1801| 750,861 
1811; 6,390,122 
1821) 7,327,283 
1831 , 21,842,264 | 
1841 | 27,298,322 


Sh,e¢ 





1 

0 

1 6 
( 

0 





It appears from the above statement, that 
when the duty amounted to 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
the use of coffee was confined altogether to 
the rich. The quantity used throughout 
the kingdom scarcely exceeded on the 
average one ounce for each inhabitant in 
the year, and the revenue derived was al- 
together insignificant. In the interval be- 
tween 1801 and 1811, the duty was re- 
duced from 1s. 6d. to 7d. per lb., where- 
upon the consumption rose to 750 per cent, 
and the revenue derived was increased 
more than threefold. During the next 
decennary period, the duty was again ad- 
vanced to ls. per lb., by which means the 
progressive increase was checked so as to 
render the consumption actually less in 
1821, taking the increased population into 
account, than it was in 1811. In 1825 
the duty was again reduced to one-half the 
previous amount; and we see that, in 1831, 
the consumption was consequently in- 
ereased 14,500,000/., or nearly 200 per 
cent, the average consumption of each in- 
dividual being raised from 8 oz. to 21 oz. 
per annum, while the revenue was in- 
creased by 100,0007. Again, with refer- 
ence to spirits, the argument will hold 
good, namely, that a diminution of duty 
always increased the consumption. In 
1825 the duty on Irish spirits was reduced 
from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. the imperial 
gallon, and the following was an account 
of the quantities of spirits made in Ireland 
which had paid the duties of excise for 
home consumption :— 

No. of gallons. 
BORD cicccccceccscccccccccese Bee, OOe 
ee 

TOPE ceccccccccsscccccsscocce 6,600,315 

1825 ..rcccccocccccsccsccecee 9,262,744 


Years. 
822 


Being an inerease from reduction of duty 
of 400 per cent. If, then, these mere re- 
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| ductions of duty had led to increased con. 
sumption, @ fortiori, that consumption 
| would be still further increased by the en. 
| tire repeal of duties on malt; he did not 
| propose a partial repeal, because of the 
| difficulty of getting rid of the brewers’ 
|monopoly if any duty remained. With re. 
gard to malt itself, they had evidence suf. 
ficient to prove that there would be, with 
a reduction of taxation, an equivalent in. 
ereased consumption—and that high taxa- 
tion diminished consumption. In Scot. 
land there was formerly such a taste for 
‘“‘twapenny,”’ that its protection was made 
part and parcel of the Treaty of Union, 
But eventually there was a malt tax im- 
posed, and the people felt so strongly on 
the subject, that the Government dared not 
put it in foree until 1725, twelve years 
after it was legally laid on; and even then, 
according to Mr. Ford, in his History of the 
Malt Law, a work from which he had de- 
rived great information, ‘‘ considerable 
riots resulted, which were suppressed with 
great difficulty.” In 1822, beer or big 
was allowed to be malted in Scotland ata 
duty reduced from 28s. 10d. per quarter 
to 22s. 8d., and in 1825 to 14s. 5d. The 
consumption of malt in Scotland rose from 
147,776 quarters in 1821, to 490,730 
quarters in 1826, being an increase of 300 
per cent in the consumption, from a redue- 
tion of one-half in the duty on malt. But 
to return to the causes which drove malt 
liquor out of consumption in Scotland, and 
made that a whisky-drinking country in- 
stead. At and previous to the beginning 
of the 18th century, every publican in 
Scotland—being every man who chose to 
embark in the trade—brewed his own ale, 
and the resort to his house depended on 
the quality of his liquor ; which, when 
thunder or witchcraft did not interpose, 
was generally excellent. The strong ale 
was reserved for holidays and the tables of 
the great; but the twopenny—so called 
because it was sold at twopence the Scotch 
pint, equal to nearly two English quarts— 
was so much esteemed as a national bever- 
age, that it was inserted by name, and 
guarded by peculiar privileges, in one of 
the articles of the Union. Another article, 
however, in the same Act, secured to the 
Scottish brewery an Exchequer Court; 
and this, conjoined with the enormously in- 
creased malt duties, so lessened the exhili- 
rating qualities of this ancient ale that it 
has now lost its fame. In its stead a kind 
of small drink is brewed; but it is destitute 
of all the qualities so often celebrated in 
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Scottish song, and is scarcely superior to 
the trash termed table-beer in the work- 
houses of the metropolis. The result was 
‘ust the same in Ireland, and it would show 
why they were a whisky-drinking people; 
and he might here mention that it is malt 
that gives its peculiar flavour to whisky: and 
from the Scotch making theirs almost en- 
tirely from malt it is that which has given to 
the Scotch whisky its far-famed excellence. 
In 1792, when the tax was 73d. per bushel, 
there were consumed 5,088,976 bushels 
of malt; and in 1821, when the tax was 
3s. 6d., it was only 1,783,876 bushels. 
The difference in consumption in propor- 
tion to population was nearly 500 per cent. 
To take a further illustration of the effects 
of taxation on the consumption of this arti- 
cle; in 1792, the tax per barrel on malt 
in Ireland was 2s, 6d.; in 1795, it was 
raised to 3s. 3d.; in 1796, to 5s. 3d.; in 
1799, to 6s.; in 1801, to 6s. 6d.; by which 
time the consumption of malt had de- 
ereased from 1,284,378 to 173,900 bar- 
rls. Thus the difference in consump- 
tion resulting from the increase of taxa- 
tin was 700 per cent, and even more, 
if the increase of population were to be 
estimated. So much for the argument, 


that taxation had not driven malt out of 


consumption. There were those in the 
House who would object to the repeal of 
the malt tax on the score of morality. He 
had shown that in Ireland there was in a 
few years a falling-off in the consumption 
of beer to the extent of 700 per cent, and 
in Scotland in a similar ratio. No doubt 
We were a very moral people whenever it 
was convenient, but not a moment beyond 
that point. A few years ago, in a fit of 
humane impulse, we did away with slavery; 
now, because we liked cheap sugar, we 
encouraged it. Again, when the Chinese 
Government wished to divert its people 
from the use of the pernicious drug, opium, 
we went to war to prevent their doing so 
—our manufacturing interests required it 
—and the morality of the disciples of Con- 
fueius was permitted to triumph over the 
morality of those who bore the name of 
the blessed Jesus. He had said nothing 
of the cotton produced by slavery ; to give 
up that trade would be far too great a 
sacrifice to the moralists of England, al- 
though it was not the less true that they 
Who allowed or sanctioned oppression 
shared the crime. But, even on the ground 
of morality, the repeal of this tax ought to 
be advocated ; for the increase of spirits in 
the last forty-five years in England had 
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been twofold, in Scotland fivefold, and in 
Ireland sixfold. The reason there was 
this great difference between England and 
the other countries arose from the duty on 
spirits in England trebling in one ease, and 
doubling in the other, the duty in Scotland 
and Ireland. The statement that malt 
liquor was superseded by an inereased 
taste for tea, coffee, cocoa, &c., from an 
increased disinolination to strong drink, 
was therefore entirely disproved by the in- 
creased consumption of ardent spirits coin- 
cidently with the increased consumption of 
tea and coffee. He defied all the ingenuity 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
all the casuistry of the political economists, 
to show that the falling-off in the con- 
sumption of this good, old-fashioned, gen- 
erous, and wholesome national beverage, 
resulted from anything else but excessive 
and oppressive taxation. We had histo- 
rical evidence of its having been the drink 
of the country for many hundred years. 
Eusebius, in his panegyric on Constan- 
tine, 1,500 years ago, referred to the fertile 
corn fields and the drink made of corn, 
for which Britain was famous. The taste 
for this national beverage remained as 
strong as ever, as would be shown if the 
repeal of the tax allowed the public to get 
it cheap, and unadulterated by noxious 
drugs. He apologised for being tedious; 
but he now wanted to show his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what he, the maltster, and the brewer got 
out of an acre of barley. Ion. Members 
would be astonished to find what was got 
out of an acre of barley. THe would sup- 
pose—and it was not an unreasonable sup- 
position—that an acre of barley produced, 
on an average, fiye quarters, and that one 
quarter of barley produced one quarter of 
malt ; one quarter of good malt produced 
96lbs. of saccharine matter, and that would 
make three barrels, or, allowing for waste, 
101 gallons of the beer usually sold at 6d. 
per quart. For the acre of barley, then, this 
would give 501. 10s. worth of beer. Sup- 
posing the malt was untaxed, that could 
be produced for 101. 14s., including hops; 
and thus the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the maltster, and the brewer made nearly 
401.—391. 16s.—out of each acre of bar- 
ley, while the landowner only received 
25s., and the tenant, when he got any- 
thing at all, seldom more than 15s. Look- 
ing also at the produce of an acre of bar- 
ley when applied to the manufacture of 
spirits, the result was much the same op- 
pressive and most exorbitant taxation ; 
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indeed, a great part of our fiscal system 
seemed built on this grossly unjust tax- 
ation of barley. Spirits from the raw 
grain paid a duty of 51. per quarter, or 
251. the acre; and the malt spirits 61. per 
quarter, or 30/., which sums were abso- 
lutely paid for taxes only to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It had been said that 
this was a question which merely affected 
barley lands; but he would show that there 
was not an acre in the three kingdoms 
which would not be benefited if this ob- 
noxious tax were abolished. The draft 
report of the Committee which sat on this 
subject in 1836, of which the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government was a 
Member, recommended that the duty 
should be reduced one-half; and it founded 
that recommendation on the assumption 
that such a reduction would double the 
consumption. The same assumption was 
taken by the Commissioners of Excise In- 
quiry in their fifteenth report, They 
said— 


“ We have already said, that the only grounds 
on which a reduction can be justified, while the 
present amount of revenue is necessary, is a strong 
probability that a reduced duty would, by means 
of an increased consumption, yield as great a re- 
venue as that which is obtained from the present 
duty ; but if the importation of foreign barley be 
not permitted, the tendency of a reduced duty to 
increase the consumption of malt would be coun- 
teracted by the price of British barley becoming 
higher in consequence of the new demand for it 
which would arise from the duty having been 
lowered.” * * “Tf there were no facti- 
tious cause for elevating the price of barley, 
arising from the direct effect of a duty on foreign 
barley, or from the indirect effect of duties on 
other kinds of foreign corn, we should not feel 


any hesitation in saying that the proper way of 


dealing with the malt duty would be to reduce 


it one-half.” 6 


If a reduction of one-half the duty would 
double the consumption, it was plain 
and evident, from @ priori reasoning, 
that a total reduction of the duty would at 
least treble the consumption. ‘‘ Oh! but,”’ 
said some hon. friends of his, ‘‘ granting 
all this increased demand for barley, the 
county I represent is not a barley district, 
it wont help me, and nothing but protec- 
tion will help me.’’ To this he (Mr. Cayley) 
replied, protection would not only raise the 
price of wheat and oats, which he sup- 
posed was what his hon. friends wanted; 
but he would show that the repeal of the 
malt tax would raise wheat and oats quite 
as much as it would raise barley; and he 
hoped the Irish and Scotch Members would 
especially mark that part of his case. The 
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first great demand would be for barley; 
its price would first rise; but it could 
not be supplied without taking the place 
of many million quarters of wheat and 
oats at present grown in this country, 
The effect would be to take probably 
8,000,000 qrs. of wheat and oats out of 
the market. Then, wheat and oats would 
rise in price as much as barley. This 
would happen as follows. ‘The present 
consumption of barley for malting was 
about 5,000,000 qrs., and the repeal of 
the duty could therefore not be expected 
to add less than 10,000,000 qrs. more. 
What a stimulus would this give to the 
growth of barley! and allowing that there 
would be brought in 2,000,000 qrs. more 
than at present of foreign barley, there 
would be 8,000,000 qrs. more barley re- 
quired to be grown in the united kingdom, 
on land now producing wheat and oats, 
The present growth of wheat and oats 
being thus reduced, there would be a legi- 
timate increase in price, and thus he con- 
tended that the producers of all kinds of 
grain would be benefited by the repeal of 
the tax. The displacement in this country 
of 4 or 5,000,000 qrs. of wheat, and of 3 
or 4,000,000 qrs. of oats to make room 
for 8,000,000 qrs. of barley, for which a 
new demand would shortly arise, must raise 
the price of all three grains. Foreign 
grain did not lower the price merely be- 
cause it was foreign grain, but because it 
at present caused an excess of about 
4,000,000 qrs. of wheat, and 1,000,000 or 
1,500,000 qrs. of barley and of oats; but 
if we reduced our growth of wheat and 
oats in the same proportion, then prices 
might possibly rise to what they were be- 
fore the repeal of the corn laws. If this 
ought not to be an argument with protec- 
tionists and farmers for the repeal of the 
malt tax, he did not know what ought. 
The repeal of this tax was the best lever 
in their hands. It might, financially, either 
compel the imposition of moderate import 
duties to make up the revenue, or the 
exposure of the gross injustice and par- 
tiality of this tax might prove to every one 
the necessity of some protecting duty by 
way of compensation; or if no protection 
could be recovered, the repeal of this op- 
pressive tax would be the best substitute 
for it. The present system in fact, forced the 
farmer into an unnatural system, and made 
him grow wheat twice in the course, instead 
of only once. It must be always remem- 
bered we were as superior to the foreigner 
in barley as he was to us in wheat. At 
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this time we were complaining of foreign 
competition, and at the very period when 
we were most exposed to foreign competi- 
tion the Government persisted in over- 
taxing the very article in which we were 
best able to compete with the foreigner. 
He would not venture to predict—he was 
one of those who believed that human 
beings could not see an inch before their 
noses—but if there were any certainty at 
all in experience, then would the advan- 
tages he had described seem to be the 
natural result of the repeal of this tax. 
He trusted we should hear no more, then, 
of this being only a barley question. 
There was no measure short of a repeal of 
the present commercial system, unless 
California, or a reform in our monetary 
system, came quickly to our aid, which 
could help the British farmer equal to the 
repeal of this tax. Of what did the farmer 
complain ? Simply of low prices. He did 
not ask for high prices for the sake of 
high prices, but to give him reasonable 
remuneration, and because as those prices 
diminished, the effects of taxation became 
more visible. Like some an:phibious rep- 


tile, which, in the darkness of the night, 
might commit universal havoc and destruc- 


tion, and hide himself from view in the 
day time, in some deep reservoir; as the 
waters subsided, the hideous reptile would 
become more and more exposed to view; 
80, as prices diminished, the monster taxa- 
tion became more exposed to light, and 
the ability of the English farmer to bear 
up against the ravages of that reptile the 
taxgatherer, became less and less. In 
considering whether we could compete with 
the foreign barley grower, the case must 
be viewed particularly with reference to 
quality. Our best barley was better than 
Saale barley (the best foreign barley) by 
5s. to 8s. a quarter, because weighing from 
2lbs. to 4lbs. a bushel heavier, and con- 
taining from 8Ibs. to 10 lbs. per quarter 
more saccharine. The last year was a good 
barley harvest everywhere, and the prices 
were :—Saale barley, 2ls. 6d. to 23s. a 
quarter; Danish barley, 17s. to 20s. a 
quarter; English average barley, 23s. a 
quarter; English best barley, 25s. to 27s. 
aquarter. On the authority of Mr. Ford, 
a gentleman who had been engaged in the 
trade for many years, he could positively 
state that not more than 100,000 quarters 
per annum from Saale would be likely to 
be brought hither. From the south of 
France the samples were generally dirty, 
and the crop was mostly grown by small 
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farmers, who used it themselves. We re- 
ceived none from America, because, either 
raw or malted, the grain suffered from so 
long a voyage, either in colour or by ac- 
quiring a bad taste or odour, or by chafing, 
and therefore we need not expect any; 
and all that were received from the Danish 
and other ports of the Baltic were inferior 
to our own average. Under these cireum- 
stances, we had not much to fear from 
foreign competition. It might be said that 
the present prohibitory duties on foreign 
malt would be involved in the repeal of 
this duty. Let it be so. He would en- 
counter that cheerfully if by it he could 
secure the repeal of this excise duty on 
the home-made malt. It was not probable 
we should import foreign malt, when at 
present, in spite of an insufficient draw- 
back on the duty, we exported beer to 
every country that did not prohibit it. 
Malt, besides, had a great tendency to grow 
slack or soft ina voyage. He had given his 
best consideration to the question, and he 
was convinced that so great would be the 
impetus given to agriculture by repealing 
this tax, that it seemed, so far as appear- 
ances or @ priori reasoning could be ever 
trusted, that it would almost render nu- 
gatory the effects of the repeal of the 
corn laws, Taking into account the dif- 
ference in the amount of population at 
both periods, there was a decrease in the 
consumption of barley in 1849, as com- 
pared with the consumption in the year 
1700, of no less than 17,500,000 quarters. 
What could more eloquently demonstrate 
the injurious effects of the duty on barley 
than this astounding fact ? If the tax were 
repealed to-morrow, there would be an in- 
crease, in the course of a year or two, of 
no less than 10,000,000 quarters in the 
annual consumption of malt; nor would the 
advantage end there. Look at the impetus 
which would be given not only to the avo- 
cations of masons, carpenters, brickmakers, 
limeburners, slaters, plasterers, labourers, 
coopers, hoopmakers, glass bottle makers, 
stavemakers, sack and twine makers, grow- 
ers of hemp, burners of coke, hop growers, 
carriers of coke, malt, and beer, pitmen 
(coals), &c.; increased employment to pro- 
bably at least 100,000 men, and, with their 
families, sustenance to 500,000 additional 
people. Of coke alone, 220,000 tons ad- 
ditional would be required. The advantage 
which would accrue to the hopgrower would 
be, in itself, so great, as almost to justify 
the repeal of the tax, even though other 
arguments in favour of such a proceeding 
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were wanting. The extent of land at pre- | the Bill he proposed to introduce would be, 
sent devoted to the growth of hops, was that one-half of the duty should be remit. 
about 43,000 acres; but it would be no | ted on the 5th-of April next year, and that 
exaggerated estimate to calculate that at | the remainder of the tax should be repealed 
least 86,000 acres more would be devoted | on the same day of October the same year; 
to that purpose if the tax were repealed. | an arrangement which he trusted would be 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer should | found to conduce to the convenience of the 
ask how the revenue was to be recruited | Chancellor of the Exchequer. The sur. 
for the loss it would sustain by the abroga- | plus in the Exchequer on the 5th April, 
tion of this tax, he (Mr. Cayley) was not | 185l—even according to the showing of 
sure that he would give an opinion on the | the budget—would probably amount to 
subject, unless he were paid for it; for he | 1,000,000/.; but it should be remember. 
had generally observed, that what was got | ed that they had also the best authority 
for nothing, was thought to be worth pre- | for indulging in the anticipation that con- 
cisely what it had cost; but of this he siderable reductions would be effected in 
would assure his right hon. Friend, namely, | the national expenditure. A perusal of 
that if he had as large a fee for producing | the calculations which, in February last, 
a budget as himself, he would promise him | appeared on this subject in a newspaper 
a most satisfactory one. But, nevertheless, | edited by a gentleman whose views on 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman, | economical subjects were supposed to have 
that he did not think that any serious diffi- | great weight with the Government—he al- 
culty would be experienced in making the | luded to the Economist—would appear to 
change square with the demands of the re- | favour the opinion that the additional say- 
venue. The gross amount received in the ing to the Exchequer on account of reduc- 
year 1849, on account of the malt tax, the tions in the expenditure commenced last 
quantity taxed being 4,749,000 quarters, | year, might be estimated at 500,000I. 
was 5,145,7021. ‘The deductions on ac-} There would be an increase in the hop 
count of the expenses of collection, draw- | duty of at least 500,U00/., and the extra 
backs, and allowances, amounted to no|corn duties would produce, probably, ac- 
less a sum than 525,0001., so that the | cording to our experience since the budget, 
net revenue realised by the tax could not | over and above what was there reckoned 
be estimated at a higher amount than | upon, 310,000. If to these sums were 
4,622,702l. Under all the circumstances | added the 1,000,0007. that would be an- 
of the case, the surplus in the Exchequer | nually saved by the withdrawal of the 
this year was estimated at 1,500,0U00/. | African squadron, it would be seen that 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in re-| the deficiency in the revenue which would 
pealing the duty on bricks, and altering | be occasioned by the repeal of the malt 
the stamp duties, had estimated the ex-| tax would be reduced from 4,622,0001. to 
pense to the revenue at 750,000/.; and | 3,310,0002.; leaving the actual amount of 
there then remained a sum of 750,000I. | the deficiency at not more than 1,312,0001. 
more, which he proposed to devote to the | So small a deficit as that surely ought not 
reduction of the National Debt. Now he | to be held forth as an argument against 
(Mr. Cayley) did not mean to interfere the repeal of a tax so obnoxious and vexa- 
with these arrangements, exeept to sug-| tious as this. But if we were to credit the 
gest that it was very doubtful whether the rumours that there was to be an increase 
Stamp Bill would pass. If he should be so | in the present quarter’srevenue of 400,000. 
fortunate as to carry his present proposi-| above the same quarter of last year, and 
tion, and to obtain leave to bring in a Bill | that this increase might be expected to be 
for the repeal of the malt tax—an ocecur- | more than maintained throughout the year, 
rence of which he admitted he did not | it would be found that the deficiency occa- 
think there was much chance, since the | sioned by the repeal of the tax would not 
protectionists were not ready to come in, | exceed 100,0002. or 200,0007., and per- 
and the financial reformers only voted for | haps that there would be no deficiency at 
financial reform when it was not likely to lall. If the proposition, therefore, were 
be earried—he did not mean to propose | only to be considered with reference to its 
that the change which he contemplated | bearing on the Exchequer, he should have 
should take effect under circumstances | no hesitation, even on those grounds, it 
which would occasion the least interfe- | proposing the repeal of this oppressive, and, 
rence with the financial arrangements of | indeed, he might almost add, this atrocious 
the present year. The main provision of |impost. Not only would the daily enjoy- 
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ments of the healthy and vigorous amongst 
the poor be enhanced and promoted by 
such @ measure, but the poor lying-in 
woman would be enabled to taste what 
was a necessity of her position, the poor 
decrepit old man would be comforted, and 
the sickly child would be strengthened and 
refreshed. He had, he hoped, satisfacto- 
rily shown not only how inquisitorial, how 
yexatious, and how partial and unjust this 
tax was, but how heavily it oppressed the 
farmer—how still more grievously it op- 
pressed the poor labouring consumer—how 
temperance and its high interests would 
be promoted by its repeal—how the em- 
ployment of labour and scientific farming 
would be stimulated by it. He was warn- 
ed, indeed, by the right hon. Member for 
Ripon not to press a consideration of agri- 
cultural taxation, for fear of the conse- 
quences of a thorough investigation. He 
was not afraid. More agricultural taxa- 
tion than any other had been reduced since 
the war, it was true, but only because agri- 
culture bore an undue proportion; more 
still remained to be reduced, because agri- 
culture was still most unduly taxed. 


“Farm-houses are exempted from the 
window-duty, 


2 


said the right hon. Baro- 
net. Yes! to the extent of 30,0001. a 
year. He forgot to add that tradesmen’s 
shop-windows were exempted to the ex- 
tent of 50,0001. a year. ‘‘ Agricultural 
horses and (I think he added) shepherds’ 
dogs, are relieved from taxation.”” Yes! 
but had we ever yct taxed the machinery 
of the manufacturer? Horses to the far- 
mer were the machinery of his trade. Had 
we ever taxed the railway whistle, or the 
factory bell? When we did, they might 
then boast of the repeal of the tax on shep- 
herds’ dogs. There was, therefore, no ob- 
jection, there could be no real argument, 
against the repeal of this tax, but that 
which related to the loss of revenue. But 
who objected to the repeal of this tax for 
fear of a deficit? The last Government, 
which repealed the corn laws, on which re- 
peal this demand is irrefragably founded, 
the single condition of which change in our 
policy, was a free and unfettered trade to 
all? Was a tax of 100 per cent on 
one important process of industry an 
unfettered trade? Was 100 per cent tax 
on the producer free trade? Was 500 
per cent tax on the consumer just or free ? 
The present Government, did it object, 
who, by its own organ at the commence- 
ment of the Session, declared that it had 
lowered agricultural produce, and there- 
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by gained to the country 90,000,0007. ? 
Could they set 5,000,0007. of revenue 
against a loss they had inflicted on British 
agriculture of 90,000,000? Could they, 
who have unlocked our doors to the inroad 
of the whole world, refuse to unloose the 
shackles with which our hands were bound, 
that we might use them in self-defence ? 
He had shown how this 5,000,0001. of re- 
venue could be dispensed with; but if part 
of it, or even the whole of it, be impera- 
tively required, who could best afford to pa 

it ?—those who have lost the 90,000,0007., 
or those who, according to you, have gain- 
ed it? Who then objected on the score of 
deficit? The free-trader, who promised 
so large an accession of wealth to the 
country, that, if he be right, the deficiency 
should be made up in one year by increase 
of prosperity? And it must not be for- 
gotten that, under the protective system, 
the amount produced by this tax had been 
made up in a single year, without an in- 
erease of taxation. The financial re- 
former, did he object on this ground, who 
is, or was, for a diminution of 10,000,000. 
in the expenditure, whereas the outside de- 
ficiency created by the repeal of the malt 
tax, could be only 2,000,000/.2 Could he 
discover so effective a means of reduction 
as not giving the money to be expended ? 
The protectionist, did he object, who 
knew that if free trade failed, the defici- 
ency could easily be supplied in a manner 
unfelt by the general consumer through 
the system he prefers? The Government, 
no doubt, would plead danger and incon- 
venience against the repeal of this tax. 
So did they against the repeal of the corn 
laws. What did they answer then to them? 
“‘ Justice to the consumer.”’ So his an- 
swer to them now was, ‘‘ Justice to the con- 
sumer and producer both.”’ Of that jus- 
tice many doubted, and still doubt. Of 
this justice no man doubted, or could rea- 
sonably doubt. Who taught them to 
be cautious in their legislation in re- 
ference to the land? The right hon. 
Member for Ripon, who, in the language 
of Mr. Burke, told them, now many 
years ago, that it was a perilous thing to 
try experiments upon the farmer.” If 
peril, then, there was in this course, re- 
member it was of their seeking, not ours. 
It was a simple corollary to their own 
economical problem. Would they plead 
public faith? Was no faith, then, to be 
kept with the land? Was there any man 
in that House who, either for himself or 
his constituents, whatever branch of in- 
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dustry he represented, would consent that 
an analogous amount of taxation should be 
placed on his own or on their produce ? 
If not, let him, before deciding into which 
lobby he would go, call to mind that divine 
rule which taught them to do as they 
would be done by. Public faith! Who 
taught them, year by year, by quotations 
from the speeches of that illustrious states- 
man, to respect the opinions and reverence 
the name of Mr. Burke? That eminent 
man, but yesterday a Member of this 
House, whose untimely loss they now so 
much deplored. What did Mr. Burke say 
on the subject of public faith? ‘ The 
first creditor of the State is the plough ; 
this original, indefeasible claim supersedes 
every other demand.’ But could public 
credit be really more endangered than 
through a course of oppressive injustice, 
by sapping the foundation of that stable 
and permanent interest, every acre of 
which, according to Mr. Pitt, was mort- 
gaged to the public creditor? It was, in 
common fairness to that great interest, 
that he asked them to repeal this tax. In 
the name of justice, as well as good faith, 
he implored them to disregard all the stale 
pretexts of inconvenience to the public 
service, of danger to public credit, of peril 
to the Ministry, those ancient bugbears of 
Ministerial resistance to every reduction 
of taxation that was ever yet proposed. 
Above all, he entreated them to rise su- 
perior to the meanness of that maxim, 
which would teach them to do right only 
when it was convenient to do it. In the 
name of the largest body of producers in 
this kingdom—in the name, too, of the 
largest body of consumers, he adjured 
them to redress this crying wrong—to be 
just and fear not. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘** That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the Malt Tax.” 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, after the 
able speech of his hon. Friend, and con- 
sidering it desirable at that period of the 
Session that the debate should be brought 
to a close that evening, he should be very 
brief in his observations in suport of the 
Motion. On former occasions, notwith- 
standing that he considered the excise duty 
on malt grievous and oppressive, still, tak- 
ing into consideration the protection which 
agriculture then enjoyed, he had thought 
it right to oppose the repeal of the tax. 
But when that Motion was brought for- 
ward by a noble Friend of his in 1836 
(the Duke of Buckingham), the protec- 
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tion enjoyed by the agricultural interest 
amounted to something like 50 per cent, 
At that time the price of barley was 32s., 
now it was 22s. a quarter. Great agricul. 
tural distress prevailed then, but it arose 
not from universal competition with foreign 
nations, but from excessive production, 
Circumstances had entirely changed. They 
had abandoned their former commercial 
policy, and had left agriculture the only 
unprotected interest in the country. Un. 
der these circumstances he felt justified 
in calling on the Government to apply the 
same measure of justice to that interest 
which they had applied to the other great 
interests of the coumunity. On what prin- 
ciple of justice could they continue to levy 
a duty of 100 per cent on the produce of 
this country, when the produce of other 
countries was admitted free? On what 
principle of justice was the English farmer 
prohibited from growing tobacco, or culti- 
vating beet-root, for the purpose of making 
sugar? He felt, therefore, that he had 
now a right to call on those* who had 
been the advocates of free-trade measures, 
to carry out their own principles. Above 
all, he felt entitled to ask the support 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
not only by his vote, but by his influ. 
ence. The hon. Gentleman, on a remark- 
able occasion, advocated the repeal of the 
malt tax. Ile was reported to have said, 
in a speech delivered by him at Manches- 
ter, that he sympathised with the farmers. 
Ile would never tolerate a shilling by way 
of protection on corn, but would co-operate 
with them in getting rid of that obnoxious 
tax. ‘‘ We owe something,” he said, “to 
the farmers, and will repay them in kind.” 
The hon. Gentleman also wrote a letter to 
the chairman of the Financial Reform As- 
sociation at Liverpool, in which he said— 


“Tt might be laid down as a rule, that whenever 
you touched an excise duty at all, it should be 
totally abolished, because the great objection to 
such taxes was the interference of the exciseman 
with the process of production, which would 
equally apply whether the duty was great or 
small,”—* The farmers were in favour of the re- 
peal, not merely because it would add to the con- 
tentment of the peasantry, and relieve the em- 
ployers from a heavy tax, but because the best 
agriculturists protested against a duty which de- 
nied them the free application of their capital to 
the fattening of cattle, and restricted the growth 
of barley. Speaking to an influential deputation 
of farmers, he told them their national budget 
would be unavailing unless it included the total 
repeal of the malt tax, amounting to 4,000,000. 


An inquiry had been instituted to ascer- 
tain the value of malt as food for cattle; 
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put how was it conducted? By asking in- 
fuential agriculturists in different parts of 
the country? No such thing. A case 
was sent down to one or two chemists, of 
whom Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow, was one. 
and with their judgment the Board of Ex- 
cise rested satisfied. But he held the opin- 
jon of such men as Mr. Latimer or Mr. 
Hudson, of Castle Acre, Norfolk, who 
had written on the subject, and made 
themselves acquainted with it by experi- 
ence, to be worth 500 reports of the Board 
of Excise and the chemists of Glasgow. 
But it was argued on the other side that 
the tax fell principally ou the consumer. 
This was a curious argument, certainly, to 
come from the mouths of free-traders, who, 
with the hon. Member for Westbury, seem- 
ed to think that it was of no consequence 
how much the producers competed with and 
ruined each other in the race, provided the 
consumer was benefited. But he denied 
that the tax fell chiefly on the consumer, 
and he could not better illustrate this than 
by quoting the words of the great states- 
man whose loss they all so deeply deplored. 
Speaking on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton for a repeal of the 
corn laws, the right hon. Baronet observed, 


referring to the malt tax— 
“T think you raise 8,000,0007. or 9,000,000/. a 


year from the tax on barley. I think the duty is 
above 8,000,000/., and in addition you subject the 
landowner to great difficulties in conducting his 
operations. You say to him, ‘ In order to secure 
this revenue from a single article, we will inter- 
fere with the operations of your trade, and subject 
you to peculiar supervision, interrupt you in the 
application of your capital, and prevent you from 
making the most of the barley you have.’ I know 
the answer to this statement will be, that this duty 
is not a burden peculiar on land—that it is borne 
by the consumer. Let us try to apply the same 
sort of reasoning, supposing a tax were proposed 
to be imposed on the cotton manufacture. Sup- 
posing the manufactured articles of cotton were 
subjected to a duty for the purpose of raising 
2,000,0007. or 3,000,000/., I apprehend the cotton 
manufacturers of this country would decidedly ob- 
ject to such an imposition. They would say, 
‘At the time we are pressing you to take off the 
duties on raw articles, and while we complain 
of the duty on foreign raw cotton as a griev- 
ous exaction, to propose to raise 2,000,000/. or 
3,000,0007. by a duty on manufactured cotton, 
would be an act of folly and insanity, of which 
no man fitted to serve in office in this coun- 
try could be guilty.” If I answered them by say- 
ing that foreign silks and articles of foreign ma- 
nufacture, which entered into competition with 
their goods, would come in more fully if their 
goods were taxed—that the tax on the goods 
would fall on the consumer, and that they (the 
producers) had no reason to complain—would 
they be satisfied with these observations ? and, 
therefore, though I cannot admit that the malt 
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tax is to the extent to which it has been repre- 
sented a burden exclusively on land, yet as the re- 
moval of the malt tax would give great facility to 
the operations of those concerned in the malting 
business, I must say that it is a heavy duty on an 
article of agricultural produce, which must operate 
as a disadvantage in the application of capital in 
that particular direction. For these reasons I 
have a strong impression, that on the ground of 
special burdens there is a claim for protection on 
the part of the land.” 


He said, that although he could not admit 
the malt tax to be, to the extent repre- 
sented, a burden exclusively imposed on 
land, yet as its removal would give great 
facilities to those concerned in the malt 
business, it must operate disadvantageously 
upon the aggregation of capital employed 
in that particular direction, and therefore, 
on the ground of its being a special bur- 
den, he thought a claim for protection ex- 
isted on the part of the land. The House 
had thought fit now to withdraw this pro- 
tection, and these taxes were therefore no 
longer applicable to the present state of 
things, and in common justice ought to be 
immediately repealed. When this tax of 
20s. 8d. was first imposed in 1817, the 
average price of barley was 49s. 9d.; but 
with the present reduced price of barley, 
in which there was no prospect of a rise, 
owing to the increased importation, the 
duty, instead of being 50 per cent, which 
was excessive, would be 100 per cent, if 
the present amount were retained. The 
only real objection which could be raised 
to the repeal of the tax was on the ground 
that the revenue would not bear it; but 
when he considered the number of taxes 
pressing heavily on the industry of the 
country which had been repealed since the 
war, and that every one had been met by 
these self-same arguments; when he recol- 
lected, despite the warnings of successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, that the 
public credit remained inviolate, he thought 
they were entitled, without any desire to im- 
pair the public credit, to call on the Govern- 
ment to agree to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. The amount of the tax might be 
urged by the Government as an argument 
against its repeal; but he thought he was 
justified, knowing the intolerable distress 
which prevailed amongst the class on whom 
it fell, and the refusal of the Government 
to afford them any relief, on calling on the 
Government to abolish it, leaving it to the 
ingenuity of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to find a sub- 
stitute. Nor would it be the first time his 
ingenuity had been so taxed, for he re- 
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membered that his right hon. Friend had 
in a former Session introduced no less than 
three budgets. For his own part he fol- 
lowed the general views entertained by his 
lamented noble Friend, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, with whom he had had the honour of 
being in constant and intimate communi- 
cation. His opinion was, that if the sounder 
system of financial poliey adopted by Mr. 
Pitt had been followed more, and those of 
the modern economical school less, no 
doubt a sufficient revenue would have been 
found. It was in vain to tell him, after the 
repeal of 30,000,000/. of taxes since the war, 
when this country, with not more than half 
its present population, bore 70,000,0001. of 
taxation without complaint, while it had now 
only to support about 54,000,000/., that 
a substitute could not be found for this tax. 
He could quote an authority which he knew 
would be received with respect by his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and those Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, namely, that of Mr. Fox. 
Mr. Fox said, on all occasions, that he 
considered the excise duties intolerable, 
except from absolute necessity; and in all 
the debates on the finances of the country 
he always maintained that the customs 
duties were preferable to the excise. 


Speaking with reference to the tobacco 
duties, Mr. Fox said— 


“Tf there was any man acquainted with the 
freedom of the constitution, who did not think the 
excise laws more harsh and oppressive than could 
be borne? He declared, therefore, that he came 
down that day, not so much with any great hope 
of successfully opposing the Bill, as with a view 
to state his opinions on the subject, and to enter 
his general protest against a scheme which he 
completely disapproved. If, in a country where 
every trade could see its own danger by what 
happened to another, they did not feel it as a 
common cause, and join in resistance whenever 
the excise laws were attempted against any one 
article of manufacture, they gave but bad symp- 
toms of their hearts or their understandings, If 
the tobacconist, when he saw the wine merchant 
taxed, and put under excise laws, stood by and 
said to himself, ‘ Let the excise go to the wine 
merchant so that lam free,’ he acted foolishly, 
and seareely deserved to be assisted when the case 
should become his own. The wine merchant, in 
like manner, might say the same of the tobac- 
conist and of the country gentleman, whereas it 
was now proved that the oppression of the excise 
laws would fall upon both. Those who would not 
assist others, must not expect to be assisted them- 
selves in the hour of danger.” 


In conclusion, he repeated that so long as 
the manufacturing interest enjoyed a pro- 
tection to a certain extent, it would be but 
common justice to place the agricultural 
interest on an equality with it. It was for 
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this reason that he had risen to second the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. The Govern. 
ment had refused to grant protection, and 
had, therefore, left the agriculturists no 
choice but to demand as an act of justice 
the removal of this burden. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER said, the House would probably not 
think it necessary that he should follow 
his hon. Friend the Member for the North 
Riding, through the many various topies 
embraced in his speech, since, if he did 
so, he should be obliged to occupy so much 
time as would render it utterly impossible 
that the debate should close that evening, 
His hon. Friend had drawn a glowing pie- 
ture of the blessings that were to be de. 
rived by all classes of the community 
from the repeal of this tax, and he was 
sorry that he should be obliged to destroy 
the flattering prospects of this Eldorado, 
But if he could show the impossibility of 
any great benefit proceeding either to the 
consumer or the producer from the repeal 
of the tax, judging from the experience 
they had had of former extensive redue- 
tions of the duty on malt, he thought he 
should be fully justified in asking the House 
to sanction a continuance of the tax. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, had made 
two mistakes which it was important to 
correct, First, he said that whereas manu- 
factures were protected against foreign im- 
ports, no protection whatever existed for 
articles of agricultural produce. His hon. 
Friend might surely have remembered that 
in a paper printed this Session, on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
there was a return of the amount of duties 
levied on imports of foreign agricultural 
produce and foreign manufactures respec- 
tively, and that the amount of duties 
levied on foreign agricultural produce con- 
siderably exceeded that levied on articles of 
foreign manufacture. His hon Friend’s 
statement on this point, therefore, was not 
borne out by facts ; and his hon. Friend 
/was equally mistaken in supposing that 
there existed by law any prohibition of 
the cultivation of beet-root by agriculturists 
in this country. There was no reason why 
the agriculturist should not grow beet-root 
for making sugar, if he found it profitable; 
and if he did not do so, the fault was not 
imputable to the law. The hon. Member 
for the North Riding seemed to think it 
necessary to justify the agriculturists from 
the imputation of being actuated by sel- 
fish motives in their efforts to maintain 
protection. He could assure his hon 
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Friend that he had never imputed selfish 
motives to hon. Gentlemen who were fa- 
yourable to agricultural protection. He 
difered from them on this subject, but 
he had always given them full credit for 
believing honestly and conscientiously that 
the policy they advocated was calculated 
to produce benefit to the community at 
large. If he were called upon to name 
any article, the removal of protection from 
which had been productive of unmingled 
good, by benefiting both the producers and 
the consumers, he should take that of wool, 
the consumption of which had most ma- 
terially extended since the removal of the 
duty on foreign wool in 1844, and with the 
greatest benefit to the British producers. 
He did not regard this as a party Mo- 
tion, because he apprehended that the 
leaders of hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
just the last persons who would advocate 
the repeal of the malt tax. Lord Stanley 
had declared within the last few months, 
that if he were to vote now on this ques- 
tion, he would vote as he had always done, 
whether in Government or Opposition, 
against the repeal of the malt tax, for 
which no substitute could be discovered, 
and the benefit arising from the repeal of 
which was of a very problematical sort. 
Again, le could hardly persuade himself 
that the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
would join in the vote for the removal of 
this tax, remembering some of that hon. 
Gentleman’s declarations as to the expe- 
diency of maintaining a considerable sur- 
plus, though it was true that some of the 
hon. Gentlemen’s recent votes on financial 
questions were rather inconsistent with 
those professions of opinion. As to the 
effect of the proposed measure being pro- 
spective only, he did not think there could 
be & more mischievous course to pursue 
than to announce an intention of reducing 
the duty on an article of this description 
in @ future year; for when it was known 
that the duty was to be taken off at a sub- 
sequent period, he apprehended that hon. 
Gentlemen who had crops of barley to dis- 
pose of, would find the article remaining on 
their hands a long while, and only be able 
ultimately to dispose of it at a very con- 
siderable loss, The malt tax produced last 
Year within a few thousands of 5,000,0001. 
sterling. The hon. Member for the North 
Riding talked of the ancient bugbears of 
national faith, and national establishments, 
and maintenance of Cabinets. He did not 
Conceive that the sober and reflective por- 
tion of the House would consider national 
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faith and national establishments mere 
bugbear words. As to the displacing of 
Ministers, he would only advise his hon. 
Friend, before he displaced him in the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and pro- 
ceeded to abolish the malt tax, to be very 
sure he had got some substitute for it 
that the House and the country were 
likely to sanction. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imagine that the falling-off in 
the consumption of beer was entirely owing 
to the duty on malt. Now it was certainly 
true that, if you took a period of 10 
years, the consumption of malt was less 
now than it was 10 years ago; but if you 
took three periods of 10 years, the result 
was the other way. The House would 
find a great mass of information on this 
subject in the papers laid before the 
House of Lords on the sale of beer, 
and from that information he derived 
these averages of the quantity of malt 
paying duty in the last three decennial 
periods : — 1821 to 1850, 26,800,000, 
1831 to 1840, 34,400,000, and from 1841 
to 1849, 31,700,000 bushels. According 
to the hon. Gentleman, this latter falling- 
off was owing to the duty; but an inquiry 
into the quantity of malt paying duty in 
the three years of unrestricted importation 
disproved the supposition. The figures 
were these:—in 1847, 30,200,000; 1848, 
31,800,000; 1849, 33,160,000 bushels. 
The hon. Member, in pointing to the un- 
doubted fact that other liquids had increas- 
ed in consumption, while beer had fallen 
off, ascribed this cireumstance also to the 
duty. Here, again, the hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. That the other liquids re- 
ferred to had increased in consumption, 
while beer had fallen off, was true, but the 
cause lay mainly in the change of habits 
and tastes manifest in all classes of the 
community. Every Gentleman present 
must, in his own establishment, have found 
that the beer at one time consumed by his 
domestics had of late years been in a great 
measure replaced by tea and coffee. The 
same was the case with the labourers 
throughout the country, and a very great 
blessing it was, for the sake of the public 
health and morals, that such was the case. 
If Gentlemen would turn to the tables he 
had already quoted, they would find to 
how great an extent this change was ope- 
rating. He would read from those returns 
a comparative statement of the consump- 
tion of particular articles in the united 
kingdom in the years 1839 and 1849 :-— 

“ Malt, in 1839, 39,930,000 bushels, in 1849, 
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38,935,000 bushels ; tea, in 1839, 35,136,000 Ib., 
in 1849, 50,024,000 lb.; coffee, in 1839, 
26,832,000 lb., in 1849, 34,431,000 Ib.; cocoa, in 
1839, 1,610,000 lb.; in 1849, 3,233,000 Ib. ; spi- 
rits, in 1839, 29,216,000 gallons, in 1849, 
28,231,000 gallons, wine, in 1839, 7,238,000 gal- 
lons, in 1849, 6,487,000 gallons.” 

The result of that comparison was that 
the consumption of all intoxicating li- 
quors had fallen off during the ‘ast ten 
years, whilst the consumption of all liquors 
not intoxicating had increased to a con- 
siderable amount within the same period. 
He did not think that was an unsatisfac- 
tory result. He believed that it had con- 
tributed very much to the benefit of the 
working classes, by removing from them 
the temptation to use those liquors which 
they were formerly prone to use to an ex- 
tent prejudicial to their morals and their 
health. It was a convincing proof it was 
not owing to the duties that that result 
had been obtained, that the rate of the 
duty on beer was infinitely lower than that 
levied upon wine or upon tea, which were 


the great articles that came into compe- | 


tition in consumption. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that if they only took off the duty 
on malt, they would increase to an almost 


unlimited extent the consumption of beer; 
but the consequence was anything but a} 
It was certainly the) 


matter of course. 
case, that if they looked to tea, coffee, and 
other articles, a large increased consump- 
tion had followed a reduction of the duties 
on those articles; but he doubted if the 
same result would follow the reduction of 
the malt tax. He did not, of course, deny 
that there had been a large increased con- 
sumption of those articles, consequent 
partly upon the reduction of the duty, and 
partly upon a change in the habits of the 
population of this country. But he had a 
far better criterion of what the reduction 
of the duty on malt would lead to, because 


he knew what had been the result of the 


reduction of the duty on beer. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to times long ago; 
but they had the experience of thirty-five 
years ago, of what was the effect of the 
reduction of the duty on war malt and on 
beer. 
Lords’ Committee on the sale of beer, that 


taking together the war malt and the beer | 


duty, the total duty on strong beer was 
equal to 75s. 2d. a quarter on malt; and 
the duty on weaker beer was 60s. 10d. a 
quarter on malt, 
repealed, the duty per quarter on malt was 
20s. 83d.; and although there had been a} 
reduction of the strong beer duty of 50s. 
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per quarter on malt—on weak beer the re. 
duction was 40s. per quarter on malt—the 
consumption of beer had not increased, 
This being the case, was it reasonable to 
say that any extraordinary increase could 
arise from a reduction of 21s. per quarter, 
| when no increase took place from a reduc. 
| tion of 50s. and 40s. per quarter? It was 
;not reasonable to think so. If the hon, 
| Gentleman would refer to the evidence of 
| Mr. Barclay, given before the Lords’ Com. 
mittee, he would find that that gentleman 
stated that there might be by a total repeal 
of the duty some slight increase in the 
| consumption, and that the whole benefit to 
| the consumer would not be, as the hon, 
| Gentleman supposed, some 500 per cent, 
| but that on a calculation that a quart of 
' porter now cost 33d., the total repeal of the 
‘malt duty would lead toa reduction of one- 
halfpenny in the price. The experiment 
| of taking the duty off malt and of putting a 
| duty on malt had both been tried, and the 
| effect following a reduction of the duty was 
/a diminished consumption, and following 
,an increase of duty was an increased con- 
sumption. In 1816 the duty per bushel 
on malt was 4s. 6d., and the average con- 
sumption for the two preceding years was 
25,500,000 bushels. In 1816 the duty 
was reduced to 2s. 6d., and the average 
‘consumption of the next two years had 
' fallen off to 22,700,000 bushels. In 1819 
the duty was increased from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 7d., and the average consumption of 
the next two years—which before was un- 
der 23,000,000 bushels—had increased to 
25,000,000 bushels per annum. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think it was mon- 
strous to suppose that the duty was paid by 
the consumer of malt and beer ; but the 
Committee of the other House appointed 
to inquire into the burdens on real pro- 
perty, inquired, among other things, into 
the repeal of the malt tax, and they came 
to the conclusion that the duty fell as a 
general tax on the consumers of the ar- 
ticle, which he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) thought was mainly the truth. 
But, as consumers, they would be equally 
benefited by the reduction of the duty on 
any other article of consumption which 
entered into their daily food or their daily 
drink. Then came the question whether 
this was an article on which the reduction 
of duty would be most beneficial to them 
as consumers. Lord Stanley was by n0 
means satisfied that the repeal of the duty 
was the best form of relief to grant to the 
consumers, in which opinion he (the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer) quite concurred. 
If he showed a good reason for thinking 
that there would be no considerably in- 
creased demand for malt, even if the duty 
was taken off, it followed that the amount 
of benefit to the producers of malt from 
the repeal of the duty could not be very 
much. He would again refer to the evi- 
dence given before that Committee by Mr. 
Barclay, who was a most experienced wit- 
ness, and possessed of great sources of in- 
formation on this subject. That gentleman 
gave it distinctly as his opinion that he 
did not think any great effect would be 
produced by a total repeal of the malt 
duty. His hon. Friend had quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Elman as to the great be- 
nefit which would arise to the farmer from 
a repeal of the duty on malt. When this 
question was brought befure the House 
during the last Session of Parliament, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
sent to him a Sussex paper containing a 
report of a meeting in that county in fa- 
your of agricultural protection, and at that 
meeting Mr. Elman came forward and 
moved a resolution. And what was that 
resolution? ~Why— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that if foreign 
barley be aliowed to be imported, as at present, 
ata mere nominal duty of 1s., the benefit which 
the British farmer would otherwise derive from 
arepeal of the malt tax would be principally en- 
joyed by the foreign grower,” 


If, therefore, that authority was good for 
anything, the repeal of the malt duty, ac- 
cording to Mr. Elman, would do little good 
to the British farmer ; and the next Mo- 
tion of his (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s) hon. Friend would be to restore 
the duty on barley. Te (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) thought he had shown that 
no great benefit was likely to arise to the 
consumers in this country from the total 
repeal of the malt tax; and it was not pro- 
bable any great benefit could arise to the 
producer; and if no great benefit was to 
arise to any interest whatever, and whilst 
the benefit at best could only be partial 
and equivocal, he would ask, was it pro- 
per or safe to risk so large an amount of 
revenue as 5,000,000/. per annum, which 
would be involved in the repeal of the 
malt tax? It was perfectly impossible 
that the national faith could be reposed on 
the national establishments, if this pro- 
posed repeal of 5,000,000/. of money was 
carried. The tax in question was a most 
Productive tax ; it was mainly paid by the 
Consumer ; it was collected rather more 





cheaply than any other tax in the country; 
and it imposed as little inconvenience on 
the trader as could be imposed with regard 
to the safety of the revenue; and the 
House would incur great risk and great 
danger by sacrificing such an amount of 
revenue. The benefit of the proposed re- 
peal, where benefit would result, would be 
slight and partial; and he thought, under 
those circumstaeces, he might safely call 
on the House to concur with him in resist- 
ing the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the North Riding. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he little thought, 
when the House remembered the effects 
produced by the first enactment of the ex- 
cise laws, that they produced a convulsion 
searcely less violent than that which was pro- 
duced by ship-money—and when they re- 
membered that those laws were continually 
and repeatedly denounced by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Grey in that House during the whole 
continuance of their opposition—that they 
should have heard so strong a panegyric pro- 
nounced upon them by a Whig Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. According to him, they 
seemed to contain every merit that a fiscal 
machinery could have—facility in collect- 
ing the revenue, pressure on nobody, an 
immense mass of money poured into the 
Exchequer with little trouble—in short, 
there seemed not to be a single advan- 
tage which those blessed excise laws did 
not possess. He (Mr. Drummond) did feel 
so much the impropriety, and he might 
also add the increasing sense of impro- 
priety, of interfering with the arrange- 
ments of the Government, that he should 
not venture to take the part he was now 
about to do, without at the same time offer- 
ing a pledge to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to give him his (Mr. Drummond’s) 
support for any other tax which he pleased 
to levy. But he (Mr. Drummond) should 
like to see him muster courage enough to 
lay a tax upon the Manchester manufac- 
turers. [Laughter.] Oh, yes; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was obliged to pay 
attention to the shakes of heads which he 
saw there—[ pointing to the benches behind 
the Treasury Bench |—but he could afford 
to despise those of the agricultural classes, 
to whom this question was a matter of 
quite as vital importance as the repeal of 
the corn laws. Now, this question was, 
he believed, the real test of the honesty 
with which the repeal of those laws was 
carried. Was it truly on account of the 
labouring classes—was it indeed in order 
to give cheap food to the people, or was it 
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really to get so much cotton manufacture 
exported? This question brought the House 
to a test on those points. Now, it had been 
considered—he did not say argued—but 
it had been thrown out too much as if this 
question was connected some way or other 
with what was called the landed interest. 
Now, when they looked at the manufac- 
turing interest, there was the merchant 
who supplied the raw material, the manu- 
facturer who worked it up, and the opera- 
tive whom it employed. But the interests 
of those three parties were not at all iden- 
tical. It was the interest of the merchant 
to sell his raw material as dear as he 
could; of the manufacturer to buy it in 
the cheapest market he could; and it 
was certainly the interest of the operative 
to keep his wages as high as he could; 
and in all those three cases the interests 
of the parties were wholly different. So 
it was with the land. If hon. Gentlemen 
refused to grant this boon because they 
thought it was a boon to landlords, they 
were exceedingly mistaken. There were 


certain persons who, finding this was no 
boon to the landlords, saw that no good 
would ensue from the repeal of this tax. 
He did not advocate it on any such ground 


whatsoever; he said it was of essential 
importance to the labouring classes, and it 
was for their interest he advocated it. In 
the present circumstances of the country, 
the only good the House could confer on 
them was so to cheapen food, that they 
might be enabled to live for 5s. a week as 
they had been enabled to live for 10s. In 
no other way could the House do them any 
good, or benefit the farmer. No diminution 
of this taxation would do, or no taking off 
the tax on beer. For the benefit of the 
farmers and the labourers they ought to 
take back the labourers into their houses, 
to feed them there; and the most impor- 
tant article of food would be good whole- 
some beer. Now, he very much doubted 
whether half the Gentlemen in that House 
knew what beer was. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had told the House that there had 
been a great alteration in the tastes of the 
people, and stated that people would not 
take beer now as they formerly did, as 
they preferred tea and coffee. Upon this 
subject, however, he would refer to the 
statements of a few of the witnesses, given 
in the blue book to which the right hon. 
Baronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had referred, as to the quality of the ar- 
ticle sold as beer. The first witness, who 
was evidently praising his article, said, 
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“We don’t mix it up as many do—as the 
trade in general do;”’ the next said, “The 
beer in the beershops is inferior trash;” 
a third said, ‘* The beer is generally 
muddy, inferior, deleterious article, and 
cannot afford nourishment to the work. 
ing man;’’ a fourth stated, “ The own. 
ers of the beershops are in the hands of 
the principal brewers, who supply them 
with the very worst article;” a fifth in. 
formed them, ‘‘ That the beer made by the 
owners of beershops is generally bad and 
intoxicating, and the beer sold in beer. 
shops is very indifferent ;” again they 
were told by a sixth, “ The beer sold 
in the beerhouses was worse than that 
sold in the public-houses’” — this wit- 
ness was a publican. A seventh witness 
told the Committee, ‘‘ That if the people 
could buy their beer as they did their 
bread and cheese, they could stand a 
chance of getting it of an improved 
quality.”” That was just what he wanted, 
that the poor man should be able to obtain 
his beer just as he could get his bread and 
cheese, without the intermeddling of the 
Excise in any manner whatever. Another 
witness said, ‘* The beer is very inferior 
indeed. I have heard great complaints of 
the quality of the beer.”’ He thought that 
these statements would account in some 
degree for the altered taste to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred. But 
could they wonder that such an alteration 
of taste should take place, when a brother 
brewer of that witness to whom the right 
hon. Baronet had referred, had published to 
the world the articles of which beer was 
made. This gentleman stated in his book 
that it was not beer that they were drinking, 
nor anything of the sort. The following were 
a list of the various ingredients from which 
he said beer was manufactured, among which 
were treacle, liquorice, coculus indicus, lin- 
seed, ginger, dye, cinnamon, blue vitriol, and 
many other articles. A friend of his had 
for some years taken great pains to detect 
many of the impostures and adulterations 
carried on in this town, and employed one 
or two persons at considerable expense m 
procuring and discovering tests of vegeta- 
ble solutions, of which they at present 
knew very little. One of the modes adopt- 
ed by him was that of evaporating the 
liquid as far as possible, leaving the resi- 
due to be dealt with. | Upon one occasion 
he treated some porter in this manner, and 
having evaporated the liquid was about to 
proceed in his analysis with the residue. 
At first he thought he would taste it; but 
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happening to reflect upon the matter, he 
thought that that would not do. It hap- 

ned that his cat was crossing the room 
at the time, and he gave her a little of the 
article. How the eat liked it he could not 
tell, but he knew that in five minutes it 
was dead. He remembered a short time 
since, a friend of his, not of course in the 
county with which he was connected, on 
one occasion bought some grains of a 
brewer to feed his pigs upon—various per- 
sons also bought some for the same pur- 
pose—the pigs were fed upon them, and 
they all died. Well, now, could they be 
surprised that the tastes of the people for 
beer had altered? In fact, except in pri- 
vate houses, there was no such thing as 
beer to be had. If they chose to buy the 
“blacking’’ which was sold in this town, 
and called beer, they must take the conse- 
quences. Uuless they could give the la- 
bourer facilities for malting and brewing in 
his own house, they could do nothing for 
him. It had been said, however, that this 
question was merely the effect of impulse. 
Impulse indeed! He had been labouring 
for years to get the labourer the privilege 
of drinking his own beer; ever since he 
had raised his voice in public matters; 
and he would continue to do so till his 
point had been gained. He would have a 
starling taught to speak, and to say no- 
thing but ‘ beer, beer.’’ 
an English edition of the Georgics, and he 
would have in it— 


“ Beer veniente die beer decidente canebat.” 


Mr. BASS said, he had been engaged 
asa brewer for the last thirty years, but 


had not acquired so much information | 


about the manufacture of beer as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Surrey. 
If the hon. Gentleman would set up a 
school for the instruction of brewers, it 
might become a profitable undertaking. 
He certainly seemed to know what no 
brewer in the trade was acquainted with. 
Were he (Mr. Bass) to stand before the 
house as the organ of the publie brewers of 
this country, he was sure it would be his 
duty to endeavour to maintain the present 
duty upon malt; he was persuaded it would 
be their interest even to have the duty 
doubled. He was the last man to advo- 
eate any measure which would have the 
slightest tendency to impair the credit or 
diminish the resources of the country. He 
did not think, however, that the repeal of 
the duty would have that effect. He did 
not think a substitute was required to the 
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whole extent of the tax. There was a con- 
siderable surplus last year, and he was de- 
lighted to find that there was a prospect 
of a surplus this year also. He was quite 
satisfied that a large sum of money might 
be saved by a better system of economy 
and administration than had hitherto ob- 
tained. Although a free-trader, still he 
sympathised with the condition of the agri- 
culturists, who were at present greatly de- 
pressed, and he thought it was the duty of 
the House, by every legitimate means, to 
help them out of their difficulties. Propo- 
sitions, with that object in view, had been 
made last Session, but no great advantage 
could result from any of them. One pro- 
position would afford relief to the amount 
of 6d. or 8d. an acre on the average of 
land in cultivation throughout the country. 
That was a boon not worth contending for, 
but it was his decided opinion that, if they 
removed the malt tax, there would be an 
immediate and certain advantage. In the 
first place, they had a right to consider 
the quantity of beer that was consumed by 
the agricultural population. On tillage 
land the absolute cost in the duties on malt 
to the landowner and the farmer amounted 
to six per cent on the rental of the country. 
But if the duty were repealed, there must 
be a considerably increased consumption of 
barley. The right hon. Baronet the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had been treating 
of cases where there had only been reduc- 
tions or diminutions of duty; and he was 
willing to admit that they had not, in all 
instances, been followed by that increase 
in the consumption which had been looked 
for. But were they to try the effect of a 
total abolition of the malt duty, he was 
sure it would result in a great increase 
both in the quantity of barley grown and 
the quantity consumed ; and that that 
would be followed by a certain advance in 
the price of barley. Ile thought that ad- 
vance would be about 4s. a quarter, which, 
calculating the quantity of ground at the 
rate of five quarters to the aere, would give 
to the barley grower the advantage of an 
increased price to the extent of 20s. per 
acre on all land under barley cultivation. 
He did not think that that was a very ex- 
aggerated calculation. With respect to the 
ease of the consumer, he had looked with 
some care to that part of the subject, and 
he was of opinion that the very least re- 
duction to the consumer would be from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent. It should 
be remembered, too, that the trade of the 
brewers, as now conducted, was in the 
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hands of very large capitalists, and that | half. They had been taught by the great 
all restrictions on any trade gave very de- | statesman whose loss they so deeply de. 
cided advantages to the capitalists in whose | plored, that mere loss of a duty was not, 
hands it might be. If, then, they were to | necessarily, loss of revenue. This had 
remove this duty, it would create a great | been evident in the case of the reduction 
competition—a competition would lead to of the duties on brandy, since which the 
the advantage of the consumer to the ex- | revenue on brandy had increased 20 per 
tent to which he had just referred. The} cent; and as he was distinctly and clearly 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for | of opinion that it was most desirable for 


West Surrey, had insisted on the claim of 
the labouring classes in regard to this ques- 
tion; and he (Mr. Bass) had the greatest 
pleasure in agreeing with him that it was 
the duty of that House to give to the la- 
bourers of this country a more ready access 
to their favourite beverage; for he never 
would believe that, if the consumption of 
beer were not impeded, they would resort, 
as they now were obliged to do, to many 
of those articles that did them no good, 
and drink quantities of slipslop tea, instead 
of good wholesome beer. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that the consumption of beer had 
not increased in proportion to the redue- 
tion of the duty; but he had not laid be- 
fore them the results in any case in which 
there had been a total repeal of the duty. 
Let him (Mr. Bass) remind the House, 


however, that when the duty on salt was 
abolished, the consumption very shortly in- 


ereased from 2,000,000 to 7,500,000 
bushels, and that increase had now mount- 
ed up to more than 13,000,000 of bushels. 
Now he considered it to be quite impossible 
that somewhat similar results would not 
arise from a reduction of the duty on malt. 
He thought, however, that it was the duty 
of that House to make the trial, and he was 
of opinion that substitutes might be found 
for any loss to the revenue that it might 
be supposed would acerue to the revenue 
from such reduction. With respect to the 
other portion of the proposition of the hon. 
Member for the North Riding, he agreed 
with those who thought that this question 
could not be properly tried without revert- 
ing to the total abolition of the duty. But 
let them, at all events, begin by trying the 
reduction of one-half of the duty; and he 
was sure that, looking to the great reduc- 
tions which had taken place in the price 
of barley, the great brewers of this country 
would feel it their duty to concur in the 
reduction of the tax, though they might 
not agree to the total repeal of it. If, 
then, the House should refuse to adopt the 
Motion then before it, he should feel it to 
be his duty to submit to it a proposition 
for the reduction of the malt tax by one- 





the country generally—that it was desir. 
able for the landed interest in its present 
hour of depression—and that it was desir. 
able with reference to the labouring classes 
that this duty should be repealed, he should 
give his vote in favour of the Motion. 
Mr. M. GIBSON said, there was much 
force in the observations of his hon. Friend 
as to the mischievous effects produced by 
the malt tax, especially by giving a mono- 
poly to large capitalists. But the question 
with him was, whether at that moment he 
was bound to vote for the total repeal of 
that tax; whether, after the House had 
decided what should be the expenditure of 
the country, he could conscientiously vote 
for the remission of something like 
5,000,0007. a year. The hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire had claimed the 
vote of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, and had read an extract from a 
letter of his hon. Friend, in which he 
stated, as it would appear, his opposition 
to the malt tax, and his willingness to sup- 
port a Motion for its repeal. But the 
hon. Gentleman did not read the whole of 
the statement in question. His hon. 
Friend had never proposed, irrespective of 
the reduction of expenditure, and of other 
financial considerations, an unconditional 
repeal of the malt tax. Ilis hon. Friend 
proposed to prepare the way for the repeal 
of the malt tax, as well as of other taxes 
pressing on the productive industry of the 
country, by the only practicable mode 
through which the object could be effected 
—namely, a large and bold reduction of 
expenditure. But, seeing that the House 
was determined, as it would seem, to main- 
tain the public establishments on a seale 
quite inconsistent with the large reduction 
of taxation now proposed, he, for one, 
could not support the Motion. Ton. Gen- 
tlemen opposite must recollect that they 
had brought these taxes upon themselves 
by the systematic mode in which they had 
in times past supported a profuse expendi- 
ture on the part of the Government; and 
nothing but the retracing of their steps, 
and the putting the establishments on 4 
far more economical footing, could enable 
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the House to deal with this large item of 
taxation. The hon. Member for West 
Surrey advised the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to screw up his courage to take 
off the malt tax, and to throw the burden 
on the Manchester manufacturers. Now 
he (Mr. M. Gibson) begged that the right 
hon. Gentleman would do no such thing. 
He did not want the repeal of the malt 
tax, and the substitution for it of some 
new tax, perhaps equally objectionable; 
what he wanted was to have the expendi- 
ture reduced, so that both the manufactur- 
ing and the agricultural interest might be 
relieved from many of the excise duties 
which now pressed upon them. Besides, 
there was such a thing as having a prefer- 
ence with regard to taxes for repeal. He 
had recently presented himself to the 
House in the character of a tax repealer, 
proposing a remission of duty far more 
moderate in amount than that which was 
then asked for; and he maintained that it 
would be better first to repeal the taxes on 
knowledge rather than those on drink. He 
admitted that good wholesome beer was a 
very excellent beverage, but he considered 
that the spread of knowledge amongst the 
community was a matter far more pressing 
and far more important with reference to 
the welfare of the country. It was his in- 
tention again to ask the House to repeal 
those taxes; and, under such circum- 
stances, he could not vote for the Motion. 
Mr. SPOONER was sure that the 
Touse would agree with him in returning 
thanks to the hon. Member for Derby for 
the very useful information which he had 
furnished them with. Ile had evineed a 
thorough knowledge cf the real state of 
the question, and had shown his extreme 
honesty in his manly declaration. By the 
hon. Member’s statement, one of the first 
witnesses of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was put out of court. The hon. Mem- 
ber informed the Ilouse that the brewers 
would willingly consent to double the tax 
rather than to abolish it. But at the same 
time he declared that he himself was ready 
and willing to give up his own interest for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
public. By the repeal of the tax, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that if we got rid of this tax 
we should not increase the consumption; 
and he quoted the year 1815, when there 
was a reduction of the duty upon malt, to 
show that such increase did not take place 
in the years 1816 or 1817; but that, on the 
Contrary, the consumption of it was dimin- 
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ished. Did, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman recollect the incidents of those 
years? Did he recollect, that in 1816 
we hada very wet harvest, and the barley 
was good for nothing? That the year 
1817 was a failing crop, and the price of 
barley rose? The increased price of bar- 
ley counterbalanced the reduction of the 
duty? Did he recollect the bad har- 
vest of 1821? Did he recollect the 
panic of 1825, which threw the whole 
commercial world into a state of great dis- 
tress, and the people out of employment ? 
Let the hon. Gentleman take the average 
of his ten years, or the choice of his two 
years, and go minutely into the facts, he 
could not prove that the lowering of the 
price did not increase consumption. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
were prepared to come to this conclusion, 
that the lowering of the price of any article 
does not increase the consumption of it ? If 
the right hon. Gentleman held the opinion 
that no such result would be adduced, 
then let him defend his free-trade doc- 
trines if he could. Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman consent to take the duties off so 
many articles, if he did not think that by 
so doing the consumption of them would be 
increased 2? What will become of his free- 
trade arguments if he says now that, by 
lowering the price as much as we pleased, 
there would be no inerease in the con- 
sumption of the article? If free trade 
was well founded, it must be on the prineiple 
that by decreasing duties we increased con- 
sumption. If it was not so founded, then 
the rigat hon. Gentleman could not justify 
the great injury that he had done to the 
agricultural interest. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman said, look to the increase of the 
consumption of tea: although the duty had 
not been reduced, while the duty on malt 
had been reduced, yet there had been no 
increase of consumption of that article. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman forget that 
in 1834 the China trade was thrown open ? 
The effect this had on the price of tea 
was very great. It induced immense spe- 
culations in China, and tea was brought in 
such quantities into this country that the 
owners of it could hardly get sale for it ex- 
cept at very low prices. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman think them so blind or so 
stupid that they could not see through 
these arguments? Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to say there was not an 
immense mass of the working classes of 
this country that could not get beer 
because of the high price of malt? For- 
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merly the farmers gave their labourers 
beer; but they did no such thing now; they 
got their labour at the lowest price, and, 
from the necessity of the times, let their 
men drink at the pump instead of going to 
the cellar; and if they told him that the 
House of Commens was justified in allow- 
ing that state of things, let them not talk 
to him of their consideration for the poor. 
He could not conceive why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should have spoken as 
he had done, except that he had addressed 
himself to a thin House, and had caleu- 
lated upon ‘‘a count out.” A little had 
been said of the use of malt for feeding 
eattle, and reference was made to a report 
on the subject; but that report did not 
come from practical men. Instead of prac- 
tical men they had sent out two theorists, 
and who, to show that barley and malt 
were not beneficial in the feeding of cattle, 
had taken two cows, in the month of June, 
out of a rich pasture, and tied them up by 
the neck, and then gave them dry barley 
and dry malt. - If, however, these parties 
had taken the trouble to go into some 
milkhouses in this town, and see the con- 
dition of the cattle kept there, they would 
have found, that by giving them a due pro- 
portion of grains and other food they gave 
abundance of milk, and got fat. If the use 
of grains was so beneficial, what would be 
the effect of using malt ? He presumed that 
the persons from whom this report eman- 
ated were very choice professors, and made 
great calculations, and were wonderful 
theorists; but he preferred the opinion of 
one practical man to the notions of a hun- 
dred professors. He would wish now to 
say one word to the free-traders. The 
House had heard much from them of the 
necessity of taking off all excise duties 
from manufactures. Well, he referred 
them to the report before quoted, which 
showed that this tax stopped the ma- 
nufacturer of malt from making a pro- 
per and profitable use of his own bar- 
ley. They had, by their experiments 
in Edinburgh, shown that by the use of 
dry unmalted barley, good beer could be 
made. In a short time, all beer in 
that city was made from raw grain; but 
the Government compelled the brewers 
to desist. They not only laid a tax 
upon malt, but compelled the brewers to 
use it. How could they justify that on the 
principles of free trade? Why were they, 
he asked, to have a tax which interfered 
with the growth of barley? Why not 
allow a man to use that which was his 
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own commodity in such manner and ip 
such way as was most beneficial to himself? 
Why prevent him from having the use of 
the raw material which he grew himself? 
Upon principle, he said, the free-traders 
were bound to vote in favour of this 
Motion. The hon. Member for the North 
Riding had shown the gross injustice of 
this case. He had shown that there 
was no other class upon whom a tax 
was placed when they used articles of 
their own growth for the purpose of ma- 
nufactures. His hon. Friend had made 
out a case of erying injustice. He had 
proved that the tax was an incentive to 
immorality; that through its means the 
miserable labourer was driven for refuge 
into the public-houses, and that at last 
he become a frequenter of them to the in- 
jury of his family. He would ask the 
House to return to the good old times, 
when the farmer made his beer in his 
own house, and his men could find com- 
fort In their own cottages. And if they 
would not take off the whole tax upon 
malt, at least permit the grower of bar- 
ley to have the use of it in his own 
place and for his own benefit free from 
tax. It had been said, that the farmer 
can now steep barley; and that steeped 
barley is as good food for cattle as malt: 
that is altogether a mistake, as every prac- 
tical man knew. Nothing is so important 
in fattening cattle as that they should be 
regularly fed—this can only be done by 
having a constant supply of food in a pro- 
per state. Steeped barley cannot be kept 
in that state; it is only by drying the 
barley that this can be done; and by the 
excise laws, the duty attached to barley 
so dried. Before he had a seat in that 
House, he had regarded the malt tax as 
a most oppressive and a most unjust tax, 
as one that could not be justified; and, 
therefore, one with respect to which he 
was determined to use all the means im 
his power to get rid of. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) had insinuated 
that they who advocated the repeal of this 
tax were heedless of the public credit. It 
was rather singular to hear such an int- 
mation coming from the ranks of free 
trade, from those who had taken off 
9,000,0007. from the customs which 
the foreigner used to pay. They had 
taken these taxes off in the customs, 
whilst they left the excise on. He appeal- 
ed to the hon. Member for Wakefield, and 
to every practical man in that House, t 
bear him out in the statement, that the 
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effect of imposing the duty on foreign 
corn here was to lower it abroad; and 
that in most cases it rose in price abroad 
as they took off the duty here. Thus 
they had thrown away from 8,000,0001. 
to 9,000,000/.; they had taken this from 
the customs; they had given so much to 
foreigners, and they left at the same time 
anunjust tax on their home produce. He 
would not longer take up the time of the 
House in exposing the fallacies of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but would cordially give his as- 
sent to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
the North Riding. 

Mr. HEYWORTH was rejoiced to hear 
so much valuable information as had that 
night come from the opposite side of the 
House; and he was ready to join in 
the declaration, that to remove not only 
the tax on malt, but on every article of 
consumption, was the true way to promote 
the prosperity of the country. He was 


sorry, however, that he could not give his 
vote in favour of the Motion, because they 
had already agreed to an enormous expen- 
diture, which must be met, and because no 
substitute had been proposed by which so 
large a sum as 5,000,000/., derived from 


the malt tax, could be made up. 

Mr. PACKE, seeing that in the present 
deplorable state of agriculture the repeal 
of the malt tax was a subject of general 
interest among farmers, could not give a 
silent vote on that occasion. He should 
like to hear something said as to the pro- 
bability or otherwise of a free importation 
of malt being hereafter permitted from 
abroad. The farmers generally, he be- 
lieved, were not aware that malt could 
not be imported at all; and when it was 
proposed to repeal the malt tax, he should 
like to hear a declaration that it would not 
be followed by an importation of that grain 
duty free, There was a difficulty in im- 
porting barley, as it was apt to be injured 
on the way ; but there would be no diffi- 
culty in importing malt; and his belief was, 
that if, the moment this tax was taken off, 
the House was to allow malt to come in 
duty free, the farmers would be undersold 
to such a degree, that not a grain of bar- 
ley would be grown in this country but for 
the pigs and poultry. If allowed to come 
in duty free from abroad, malt would be 
sold at 2s. 6d. to 3s. a bushel, and, instead 
of being beneficial to the farmers, the 
change would be the reverse. He would 
© the first to repeal any tax that would 
telieve the agricultural interest; and his 
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belief was, that in the absence of pro- 
tection, the best thing would be a relief 
from local burdens. Taking all circum- 
stances into consideration, he could not 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. T. L. HODGES said, that frequent 
allusions had been made that night to a 
memorable discussion on this question 
some years ago, when a Motion for the 
repeal of the malt tax was carried. He 
was one of the majority on that occa- 
sion, and if the state of the Exchequer 
now had been similar to what it was then, 
he should to-night have given a similar 
vote. But at the former period there was 
a considerable surplus at the disposal of 
the Government, and as they at that time 
had been taking off many of the taxes 
which pressed on the trading and manu- 
facturing classes, he thought that the 
landed interest ought to be relieved of 
the malt tax. At present there was no 
such balance in the Exchequer to justify 
him giving a similar vote to that which 
he then gave; and he was bound to con- 
sider how the deficiency that would be 
created by a repeal of the malt duty could 
be supplied. It could only be supplied by 
a great extension of the property tax, and 
as that would press upon many small far- 
mers now exempted from it, he was not 
prepared to inflict a certain burden on 
them, for any uncertain benefit that might 
result to them by a repeal of the malt duty. 
Much had been said as to the condition of 
the labourer in connexion with this ques- 
tion. He remembered the time when there 
was no sort of agricultural labourer who 
did not brew his own beer; but the taxation 
on malt had put an end to that. That 
taxation had been caused by the wars in 
which the country was then engaged; and 
it ought not to be forgotten that the repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest had 
been the great supporters of that war. 
There were other taxes which affected the 
labourer as much as the malt tax, so far as 
his beer was concerned, and which he 
thought ought at the earliest opportunity 
to be repealed—he alluded to the duty on 
hops. Whenever circumstances were fa- 
vourable, he should certainly vote for a 
repeal of the malt duty. 

Mr. K. SEYMER said, that protection 
and free trade had been spoken of as if 
opposed to each other; but it appeared to 
him that the contest was between free 
trade and fettered trade. It was absurd 
to talk about free trade in a country where 
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the revenue could not be raised without 
excise duties. With regard to the malt tax 
it might be said, that its repeal would not 
benefit some classes of farmers, especially 
the dairy farmers; but there was still protec- 
tion for dairy produce. The climate of this 
country was adapted for dairy produce ra- 
ther than for the growth of wheat. Some 
able writers on agriculture would not place 
this country in the list of corn-growing 
countries. If this was the case under a 
system of free importation, they could only 
obtain certain prices. It must happen, 
therefore, if they had not peculiar advan- 
tages in the production of an article, those 
who persisted in producing it, when ex- 
posed to the cheap produce in foreign 
countries, must be brought into a state of 
difficulty. Under such circumstances, they 
must reduce the growth of wheat. He was 
not an advocate for low farming, but was 
anxious that the land should be as highly 
cultivated as possible. It had been said 
if, by improved cultivation, the farmers 
could produce double the quantity of grain, 
they would not be worse off with wheat at 
30s. a quarter than when they produced it 
in the old state of things, and sold it at 
60s. It was clear that they could not ob- 
tain double the produce by any improve- 
ments, unless under circumstances of pe- 
culiar advantage ; and even then there 
must be a large outlay of capital. The 
advocates of the repeal of the malt tax 
said, with the repeal of that duty they 
could profitably produce barley on land 
where they now grew wheat; and also 
that they would be enabled to make malt 
of an inferior kind of barley if the excise 
restrictions were got rid of. The farmers 
were themselves very great consumers of 
malt in making beer for their labourers; 
and some of them, to his knowledge, ex- 
pended as much as 601, or 701. a year in 
that article. He might be told that it 
would be better to pay their labourers in 
money than in kind: this was a practice 
which had existed for a very long period in 
many parts of the country, and more par- 
ticularly in that part with which he was 
connected; and it would be very difficult to 
alter the system. If an attempt was made 
to change the prariice, the farmers would 
find that they weve obliged, in harvest 
time more particularly, to give beer to 
their labourers, as they had been so long 
accustomed to receive it. He did not be- 
lieve that the farmers would go back to 
the good old system of keeping their la- 
bourers in their farm-houses, as such 





changes of habits had occurred. He knew 
in his district the agricultural labourers 
at their meals drank water, or a miserable 
concoction which they called tea; and their 
notion of beer appeared to be a jollification 
in the beershop. He believed the greatest 
good would result from making beer the 
constant beverage of the working classes, 
He would put an end to beershops, and 
allow beer to be sold in shops, like bread 
and cheese, but not to be consumed on the 
premises. Improve the habits and dwell 
ings of the poorer classes, and it would be 
soon found, when their condition was ame- 
liorated, that you could not make the beer 
too cheap. For his own part, he did not 
believe the labouring man could get through 
his work without beer. In those very able 
letters which had been published in the 
Morning Chronicle, on the condition of 
the labouring classes, it was clearly shown 
that the labouring classes could not do their 
work in a satisfactory manner without a 
proper allowance of beer. The writers of 
all those letters clearly showed that all 
these classes required this wholesome be- 
verage. Large numbers of women also 
required beer as well as the men, and re- 
garded it as almost a necessary of life. 
He denied that beer was no longer the 
habitual beverage of this country; for he 
believed the consumption of pale ale and 
Guiness’s beer was as common now as it 
ever was. In a daily paper there had been 
some powerful articles written in favour of 
a reduction in the price of beer; but he 
was convinced they would try in vain to 
reduce the price of beer until they took off 
the malt tax. It was notorious that the 
continuance of this tax had created a mon- 
opoly in the hands of a small number of 
brewers ; and they were told that sucha 
monopoly made the trade more respectable. 
According to this view of the subject, a 
man was not to be regarded as respectable 
for being a good citizen or a good father 
and husband, but only if he possessed a 
certain amount of wealth, and nothing 
more. The right hon. Baronet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that he could 
not spare this amount of revenue. No 
doubt of that; but this Motion ought not 
to be considered as a party attack from 
that (the Opposition) side of the House; 
for the noble Lord, who was generally re- 
cognised as the leader of the Conservative 
party, expressed himself as being hostile 
to the repeal of the malt tax, and the pre- 
sent Motion emanated from an independent 
Member—the representative of the North 
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Riding of Yorkshire—who generally sup- 
ported the Government. For his own part, 
he (Mr. Seymer) should never abstain from 
voting for a Motion in consequence of 
being told that its success would be injuri- 
ous to Her Majesty’s Ministers; for things 
should not be in such a condition that they 
must look every day for a Ministerial crisis. 
Some friends of his out of doors had said, 
if they took off the malt tax, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would impose some other 
taxes on the soil. His reply was, that it 
would be the duty of that House to see 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not impose a tax which pressed unjustly 
and unfairly on the cultivators of the soil. 
It had been asserted that the adoption of 
this resolution would be injurious to the 
public credit. He thought that it was one 
of the best symptoms in this country that 
no attempts had been made to injure the 
public credit ; he would never be a party 
to such a proceeding, and for the purpose 
of upholding that credit he would support 
the imposition of any tax which would not 
unfairly press on the agricultural interest. 
While he said this, he felt that great sav- 
ings might he made in the public expendi- 
ture. Ile hoped the House would soon 


have an opportunity of reconsidering its 
decision as to the maintenance of the 
African squadron, with the view of striking 
off that enormous item in the Navy esti- 


mates. The Government might also di- 
ninish, without calling for the interference 
of that House, the salaries of some of the 
diplomatic officers abroad, who now re- 
ceived exorbitant sums. He was not so 
absurd as to suppose that by such redue- 
tions they could at once afford to give up 
the amount of revenue received from the 
malt tax; but much might be done by 
means of economy, and the remaining de- 
ficiency might be made up by the imposi- 
tion of a tax which was not oppressive and 
unjust in its character. As he saw the 
hon. Member for Montrose in his place, he 
would remind him of an opinion which he 
delivered in 1834, respecting this tax. 
The hon. Gentleman then said, “If the 
malt tax were taken off, the agriculturist 
must consent to a plan for the free impor- 
tation of grain,” They had now the re- 
verse of that; and he called upon the hon. 
Member and the other free-traders to vote 
for this Motion. He believed, by refusing 
to relieve those classes who were now in 
such a distressed condition, they were pur- 
suing that course which was most likely to 
endanger public credit. He did not mean 
to say that the farmers would refuse to 
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pay taxes, as they were a loyal body, al- 
though they might make use of strong 
language at their meetings, but they would 
soon be reduced to such a condition that 
they would be unable to pay taxes. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he hoped to be 
permitted to make a few observations in 
reply to the hon. Member for Dorsetshire. 
He could not accept the meaning which 
that hon. Gentleman attached to the phrase 
‘* free-trader,’? as in connexion with the 
resolution before the House. He was quite 
willing to admit, in general terms, that 
restrictions arose on the consumption of 
an article by the imposition of an excise 
duty, as in the case of the malt tax—and 
so far it was objectionable. The only 
meaning of free trade was not such as had 
been described by several hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but it was that no duties should 
be levied for the purposes of protection, 
and that the produce of all taxes imposed 
should go to increase the revenue of the 
country, instead of any portion being allowed 
to be devoted to the pockets of any class. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last placed 
the issue in a fair form. He asked the 
House to repeal the malt tax as a compen- 
sation for protection. The question before 
the House that evening was, whether this 
duty was a tax on the producer, or a tax 
on the consumer. He was willing to ad- 
mit that, so far as there was a restriction 
on the consumption of the article, it mili- 
tated against consumption; because there 
was no doubt that the consumption of 
malt, as of tea, or any other article, 
was lessened by the large duty to which 
it was subject. But, on the other hand, 
he should be allowed to ask what there 
was in the article of malt, more than 
any other exciseable article, that the 
Government should be called upon to 
yield up a revenue of five millions an- 
nually derived from that single article ? 
Whilst he admitted that the malt tax did 
act in a manner prejudicial to farmers—as 
did all taxes, more or less—yet it still could 
be contended that, with regard to the malt 
tax, the prejudicial effect on land was not 
so much as it is in the case of many other 
articles now subject to high taxes; and for 
this reason, that at the present moment this 
country did not supply all the agricultural 
produce it consumed; and the very fact of 
this tax being repealed, would only lead to 
further importations from abroad. It had 
been argued that the repeal of the malt 
tax would be beneficial, as more encour- 
agement must follow to the growth of bar- 
ley, which proved a more profitable crop 
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than wheat. But he could not suppose, 
as had been alleged by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the North Riding, that the 
removal of this tax would tend to an in- 
crease in the consumption of barley to the 


extent of 10,000,000 quarters a year; if | 


it should lead to this result, it was clear 
that that amount of produce could not be 
raised in this country. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, that it would be more profitable, 
after the repeal of the malt tax, for far- 
mers to grow barley instead of wheat. Lis 
hon. Friend had proved too much by this 
admission, for not only was the importa- 
tion of foreign wheat very large, but 
last year the quantity of barley imported 
was not less than a million and a half of 
quarters. [An Hon. Memser: The great 
portion of that barley was not fit for malt, 
as it was of such inferior quality.] He 
admitted this might be the case; but if 
there was an increased demand for barley, 
the great portion of it would be imported. 
The hon. Gentleman who opened the de- 
bate, and several hon. Members who sue- 
ceeded him, compared the malt tax with 
the tax which formerly existed on cotton 
prints. It should be remembered that the 
larger portion of the cotton goods were ex- 
ported, and a drawback was allowed. The 
hon. Gentleman also complained that the 
manufacturer should be allowed a draw- 
back of half the duty which was paid on 
soap; but he should have recollected when 
they exported beer, a drawback was allowed 
to the extent of the duty on the malt and 
hops used in its production. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite said we had lately introduced 
a new system of policy; the corn laws had 
been repealed; and, therefore, they came 
forward under entirely new circumstances 
to demand the repeal of the malt tax. 
Now, supposing this principle to be ad- 
mitted, where were they to stop in its ap- 
plication? The West Indian colonists told 


us that their sugar trade had been injured | 


by the free-trade system, and they de- 
manded to be treated, with regard to their 
produce, like an integral part of the em- 
pire. [Cheers.] Did hon. Gentlemen who 


cheered see where their principle would 


land them? It would go to the repeal of 


the whole of our eustom-house duties. | 


[ Cheers.| Were Gentlemen opposite ready 
then to give up the customs duties en- 
tirely? Why, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire had pointed to an inerease 
of the customs duties alone as the means 
of making up the deficiency that would 
be occasioned by the repeal of the malt 
tax, And what did that amount to? 
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Why, simply that they were going to up. 
tax a man’s beer in order to retax his 
bread. If they were to comply with the 
advices and suggestions of hon. Gentlemen 
as to the abolition of taxes, he doubted not 
Iler Majesty’s Ministers would find them. 
selves before long bereaved of some thirty 
millions of income. He was prepared to 
show that the malt tax, though heavy, was 
by no means so heavy as the taxes imposed 
on a great many articles equally as essen. 
tial to the comfort of the working classes, 
Malt paid 57 per cent on its value, or 100 
per cent on the price of raw barley; and, 
| in speaking of the other articles, he spoke 
| of them in the stage in which they reached 
, the consumer. Coffee paid 100 per cent; 
| British spirits, 333 per cent; tea, 200 per 
cent; and tobacco, as muchas 1,200per cent, 
Where was the claim of hon. Gentlemen 
to repeal the taxes on these articles? The 
hon. Gentleman who opened the debate 
dwelt much on the great and increased 
consumption of tea after the duty on it 
had been diminished; but he begged to 
}ask the hon. Gentleman if a further re- 
| duction of the duty on tea, and such like 
| articles, would not be more beneficial to 
| the working classes than a reduction or 
abolition of the duty on malt? The hon, 
| Gentleman also asserted that the tax was 
a consumer’s tax. He (Mr. Wilson) did 
|not deny that it was peculiarly a consv- 
mer’s question, and that the House never 
‘could be engaged in a better or in a more 
| useful duty than in reducing in every pos- 
| sible way whatever tax pressed heavily on 
the great mass of consumers in the coun- 
‘try. Whilst admitting that, he should 
ialso declare that the House could not be 
| charged with indifference as regarded those 
classes, when it was recollected the amount 
| of taxation that had of late been abolished 
‘on various articles of luxury as well as 
necessity, and when hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, to their credit, submitted to the weight 
| of a property tax, i order to make good 
the deficiency that would otherwise have 
oceurred in the revenue of the country, by 
the repeal of many direct taxes which 
pressed on the trade and industry of the 
country. He thought it was impossi- 
ble to look at such a Motion as the pre- 
sent, made at that period of the Session, 
without recurring to the words of a great 
statesman, made on a similar occasion, when 
he asked ‘‘ whether they would maintain 
public honour, or were prepared for a sus- 
pension of cash payments and a breach of 
the national engagements?” [* No, no! 
| Gentlemen said “ No,”’ but they must either 
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reduce the expenditure five millions, or in- 
erease the revenue by some new tax, if they, 
while persisting in the present proposal, 
wished to preserve the national honour. 
They must not consider that the labouring 


the struggle. 
the working classes were merely taxpayers, 
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tural interest by predicting and promising 
that it was transient, and would quickly 
pass away. Early in the Session the same 
Minister who has addressed us to-night 


‘(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) ac- 
classes of the country were uninterested in | 


Some persons asserted that | 


and had no interest in the maintenance of | 
|ago that the great depression of prices, 


the public credit. Ile denied that altoge- 
ther. 
the maintenance of public faith, than those 
who lived by trade and industry, because 
public credit and private confidence were 
very closely allied. On all these grounds 
he thought that the House would act inju- 
diciously if it consented to the Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I cannot, Sir, give 
a silent vote on this important ques- 
tion, more particularly as I have been 
so pointedly alluded to by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. I cannot dis- 


cuss the proposition before us to-night 
—to repeal the malt tax—without tak- 
ing into consideration the state of the 
agricultural classes of this country, in- 
asmuch as barley is one of the principal 
articles of the produce of those classes. 
I do not suppose that any person here 


present will deny that the condition of 
the agricultural classes is one of great 
depression. I see Gentlemen opposite, 
of great authority, who have admitted 
that not only is that condition one of 
great depression, but that it is a condition 
of unexpected depression. We on this 
side of the House were prepared for this 
result of that legislation which a majo- 
rity of the House of Commons decided 
should occur, and therefore great and 
grievous as it has been, it is not on this 
side of the House unexpected. But the 
difference between the two sides on this 
subject is, that while both agree that 
the depression is great, it is only on that 
side where the Government sit, it is ac- 
knowledged to be unexpected. Under 
these circumstances, we have a right to 
ask from the Government a clear and suc- 
cinct view of what they think will be the 
future condition of the agricultural inter- 
est. We know that it is one of great 
distress; we predicted it, and we are 
prepared to attempt, if we have the oppor- 
tunity, some remedy; but you denied that 
that distress would oecur, while so great is 
its reality and its severity that you are 
obliged to acknowledge it; and almost on 
the very first day of the Session you at- 
tempted to cheer and solace the agricul- 


No classes were more interested in | 


| cultural interests were plunged. 





knowledged frankly that he was sur- 
prised at the distress in which the agri- 
He gave 
it as the opinion of the Cabinet half a year 


while it astonished the Cabinet, was, in 
their belief, one of momentary character. 
Recently, on another occasion, we were 
assured by the same Minister that prices 
would rally, and that that severity of 
distress which all acknowledged, would ra- 
pidly pass away. Another and another 
month has elapsed; we are now approach- 
ing the end of the Session, and we all ac- 
knowledge that, not only does the distress 
remain, but that its severity is increasing. 
Of those who represent more peculiarly the 
agricultural classes in this House, several 
hon. Members have sought their relief. 
Early in the Session, I had the honour of 
proposing a measure of a remedial charac- 
ter to the consideration of the House. 
Some Gentlemen, no doubt, conscientiously 
believed that, if carried, it would not have 
produced the good effects we anticipated; 
but all must acknowledge that a great 
party in this House were not of that opin- 
ion, and that several who supported the 
Motion are on the Ministerial benches. 
At any rate, it was lost only by a bare 
majority in one of the fullest Houses of 
this Session. The character of that Mo- 
tion could not be said to be extravagant, 
unreasonable, or intemperate; and indeed 
the Minister who opposed it, did so on 
the ground that, as a measure of relief, 
it was too insignificant to meet losses of 
such a magnitude. At a subsequent pe- 
riod, a Gentleman sitting on the opposite 
side of the House came forward with an 
other measure for the remedy of the all- 
acknowledged agricultural distress. In the 
one case a practical measure, the object 
of which was to reduce the peculiar bur- 
dens upon agriculture, was proposed, and 
you rejected it. In the next instance you 
were asked to agree to a Motion, the ac- 
knowledged tendency of which was to im- 
pose moderate duties on foreign agricultu- 
ral produce, and you rejected that by a 
large majority. All the time, however, 
the House universally acknowledged the 
distress of the agricultural classes pro- 
duced by their own legislation, and the 
Government expressed its dismay at the 
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continuance of that distress, but announced 
on every occasion that it was of a tempo- 
rary, transient, and occasional character. 
We are now invited to discuss another 
proposition made again by a Whig Gen- 
tleman, the tendency of which is again 
to relieve the sufferings of those classes; 
and I cannot consider it upon its mere 
merits or demerits, but I feel called 
upon irresistibly to look at it in refer- 
ence to the condition of the classes 
whose fortunes it is calculated to in- 
fluence. After the speech of the hon. 
Member for Westbury, I must take a 
general view of our sources of revenue. 
The revenue of the country is levied in 
three ways :—lst, by a duty on imports; 
2ndly, by a system of inland taxa- 
tion; and, 3rdly, by a plan of local 
contribution. There is not a single ar- 
ticle of our imports which can come into 
competition with our home agricultural 
productions which is not at this moment, 
generally speaking, admitted duty free. 
With respect to the second branch, our 
inland taxation, a great portion, and, I 
might say, the greater portion, is directly 
contributed by the land or its productions. 
With regard to the third branch, our local 
taxation, the whole of it is raised from the 
land or its adjuncts. I ask the House if 
this system can go on much longer? I 
ask the House, is it possible this system 
ean be much longer endured—whether it 
will be in the power of those who con- 
tribute these great sums much longer to 
supply them? I ask, how can they be 
expected to endure the effects of our 
modern legislation, when its characteristic 
is by the same machinery to diminish the 
means while it increases the burdens of 
those who contribute to the revenue? This 
cannot long continue, and I must therefore 
consider this question with reference to 
your recent legislation and the suffering 
condition of the agricultural classes. It 
brings us to this point. This House and 
the country must decide on the principle 
by which the revenue in future is to be 
raised. Iam at a loss to understand the 
reasoning of the hon. Member for West- 
bury. I think he must have mistaken a 
cheer to have come from this side of the 
House instead of from his own, and found- 
ed upon it an argument which leads to in- 
ferences exactly the reverse of those 
his side of the House would have wished. 
The point upon which the people of the 
united kingdom must speedily decide is, 
whether the burden of the public taxes 
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shall be raised externally or internally, It 
is a controverted position whether the 
foreigner pays any portion of a customs 
duty; but I hardly think any Gentleman 
will maintain the thesis that the foreigner 
pays an excise duty, or any portion of it, 
I therefore maintain, in considering the 
financial system of this country, we should 
adopt, as the principle of all our ameliora- 
tions, the reduction of excise, and not of 
customs. The hon. Member for Westbury 
illustrated his fallacious argument by draw- 
ing an illustration from the condition of 
the colonies. I did not think in this de- 
bate to have to refer to the condition of 
the colonies; but if 1 wished for any argu- 
ment more powerful than another to urge 
upon the House as an objection to our 
system of inland taxation, I would adduce 
them from the condition of our colo- 
nies. For, if there be any object which 
more than another ought to engage the 
attention of the statesmen of this country, 
it is the necessity of consolidating our 
colonial empire. If we wish to main- 
tain our political power, or our com- 
mercial wealth, we can only secure those 
great results by the consolidation of our 
colonial empire. I will not advert to the 
political means by which such a consolida- 
tion might be maintained. I will not en- 
ter into the difficult but important con- 
sideration, whether the colonies ought or 
ought not to be represented in this House 
—although these are questions which we 
ought not to discard from our minds—but 
looking only to the commercial and fiscal 
part of the subject, I cannot understand by 
what means in the present day, following 
the current of our recent legislation, that 
consolidation can take place unless we can 
reduce into a fact a phrase which politi- 
cal economists are so fond of using, name- 
ly, that our colonies should be placed on 
the same footing as the counties of Eng- 
land. Now, let me ask the House when 
this claim has been made on behalf of 
the colonies, what has been the objection? 
It has always been met by the plea that 
it is impossible the colonies can be on the 
same footing as our English counties, be- 
cause they do not bear their share of the 
excise duties. But in attempting the great 
commercial and fiscal reforms which have 
gone on for the last six or seven years, if 
you had directed your attention to the 
Excise, instead of the Customs, you would 
have increased the means of the people to 
provide themselves with articles of com 
sumption, and diminished in an equal de- 
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ee the burdens of the people, while at | affairs continues, and you will offer, or can 


the same time we should have destroyed 
the great barrier to that consolidation of 
our colonial empire; and while we relieved 
and employed our people, we should have 
increased the imperial strength of this 
still, I hope, great empire. With these 
feelings I cannot allow this question to be 
decided by arguments urged by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with reference to 
the state of the revenue. Whatever may 
be the state of the revenue, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is responsible for that. 
If the resources of the Exchequer are di- 
minished, the Government alone are an- 
swerable for it. I must impress upon the 
House the dangerous fallacy of the revenue 
being an index to the national prosperity. 
The true index of national prosperity is 
the condition of the people. I can never 
admit the state of the revenue as an in- 
fallible, as the only test, or indeed as the 
principal test of the prosperity of the coun- 
try. Nobody, surely, will say in sober seri- 
ousness that, because we may reduce the 
revenue, by taking off a tax producing 
4,000,0002. or 5,000,000/., that the public 


eredit is in danger. If so, public credit is 


in a perilous state at this moment. This is 


not, it is said, a party question. I believe 
no truer statement was ever made. There 
is hardly one Member on this side of the 
House conscious of the opinion I am about 
to express. But I express it because 
I could not give a silent vote upon a 
question of such magnitude, and particu- 
larly after the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had so particularly referred to me; 
but I feel that I cannot give this vote with- 
out reference to the future. This is a vote 
which no Gentleman ean give without being 
prepared to state all the circumstances to 
Vindieate the course he is taking, and I 
wish to put my vote upon a clear and de- 
finite footing. If you are prepared to do 
justice to the land of the united king- 
dom, then the landed interest will take 
Into consideration what degree of sacrifice 
itmay make for the common good. But 
when you pursue a course which, accord- 
ing to your own confession, not only griev- 
ously injures that great interest, but which 
you nightly admit to us occasioned you the 
greatest astonishment—as long as you ad- 
mit that the interest in this country with 
Which the welfare of millions is connected 
18 in a state of suffering occasioned by laws 
which you have supported, but the effects 
of which are exactly the reverse of what 
you anticipated—as long as this state of 





offer, no relief, although the calamity is one 
which you admit cannot be exaggerated, 
then I say you force the Opposition to sup- 
port measures of relief, in which, if you offer- 
ed measures of relief, we .might not other- 
wise concur. What is the condition of the 
greatest interest in this country? It is in 
a state of suffering unexampled in history. 
We have before had great agricultural dis- 
tress, and great manufacturing distress, 
but never has there been an instance be- 
fore of a distress of such great magni- 
tude being of so long a continuance, and 
which, while the Ministry admit its se- 
verity, they declare their inability to re- 
lieve. Is the Government surprised, then, 
that, on two occasions, two of their own 
supporters—two county Members sitting 
on the Whig benches—should have taken 
the opportunity of suggesting remedies ? 
They cannot complain of the Opposition 
supporting the propositions of those Gen- 
tlemen. Ifthe Prime Minister had came 
forward and said, ‘‘As this distress— 
which we acknowledge —is so much 
greater than we expected, we will take 
it into our consideration whether we can 
suggest measures for its relief; but do not 
cripple us by a hasty and violent decision”’ 
—that appeal would have been listened to, 
I venture to say, with respect and atten- 
tion. But what is the position in which 
we are placed? Parliament has now sat 
for six months. You assert yourselves that 
you had knowledge of the distress of the 
agricultural classes. It was amply ac- 
knowledged, you say, in the Speech from 
the Throne. We consider that it was not 
sufficiently acknowledged in that Speech. 
But you say that the fact was so impor- 
tant, and so patent, that it was not only 
acknowledged in the Speech from the 
Throne, but in a manner intended to ex- 
hibit the importance of the fact, and the 
great sympathy of the Government. Six 
months have, however, passed—the dis- 
tress is even aggravated—and the Go- 
vernment have not taken one single step 
to alleviate that distress. If the Ministry 
had been formed of Gentlemen of the Man- 
chester school, this conduct would have 
been consistent—we might have opposed 
their policy, but we must at least have 
respected their consistency. The Gen- 
tlemen of the Manchester school approve 
of the legislation which, by universal 
admission, has produced this distress. 
[‘*No, no!’’] Well, then, give me some 
other satisfactory reason for it. You 
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have told us that the circumstances were 
unexampled, yet you have not denied that 
the importation of foreign agricultural 
produce has produced them. Some of 
you have argued that this unexampled 
state of things was dependent upon an 
importation which would not continue ; 
but no one has argued yet that the impor- 
tation has not produced the result. But 
if we had to face a real free-trade Ministry, 
formed by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, I could understand the policy pur- 
sued by the Government. If we came 
forward to complain of the depression of 
those classes which we more particularly 
represent, they might then have replied, 
**Yes; but what you call depression we 
consider prosperity.”’ If we came forward 
to complain of low prices, they might say 
that in those low prices they recognised 
the source of general content. But we face 
a Ministry who, while they acknowledge 
our distress and deplore it, refuse us any 
relief, and answer only with vague as- 
surances that higher prices are coming. 
And when at the end of the Session we 
announce that it is impossible for us any 
longer to keep silence on the subject, they 
are ready to assure us that if we wait a 
little longer we shall obtain what we de- 
sire, and that which, according to the 
theory which they support, is a cause of 
prosperity in the country will cease, and 
no longer occasion that good fortune which 
we were assured it would accomplish. 
We want to know, at the end of the Ses- 
sion, when we are going back to our con- 
stituents—we want to know from the lips 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment what we are authorised to say to 
them. We want to be enabled to tell them 
at what point Her Majesty’s Ministers con- 
sider that cheapness begins to be a curse. 
Because if we are enabled to tell them that 
the Ministry, consistent with the principles 
upon which they say their Government is 
founded, acknowledge that cheapness is 
the only object which any Government of 
this country ought to attempt to realise— 
that they are prepared for wheat at 20s. a 
quarter — that half-a-crown a bushel for 
wheat they recognise as an additional evi- 
dence of our increasing national prosper- 
ity —then our constituents will be able 
to comprehend their position even if it 
be a position of despair. But if myself 
and my hon. Friends are in this awk- 
ward and embarrassing position when we 
meet our suffering constituents, that we 
have only to tell them we have repeatedly 
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endeavoured to represent their state to 
the Government ; that the Government 
deplores their position, but is sanguine 
that that suffering will soon pass away; 
that it is the opinion of Ministers that 
more remunerative prices for the invest. 
ment of capital and the exercise of in. 
dustry will soon be received; that, under 
such circumstances, our constituents will 
be enabled to bear, as they now bear, 
the whole of the local taxation of the 
country, with very slight exceptions ; to 
bear, as they now bear, a great portion 
of the inland taxation of the country; to 
endure, as they now endure, unrestricted 
competition with the foreign producer— 
then I can easily understand that they 
will feel that we have not been very urgent 
in our efforts, if we could not succeed in 
obtaining from such a sympathising Go- 
vernment some efficient measures of assist- 
ance. If the Government will not remedy 
an evil which they acknowledge and lament, 
with what face can we refuse to remove 
taxes which have the necessary effect of 
diminishing the demand for the produce 
of the sufferers? Are we to tell them 
that in such questions as this they have 
no interest? Must not we avail ourselves 
of every means that afford the slightest 
chance of a remedy? If we support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the North 
Riding, it will bring the House to its senses; 
it will then be no longer possible for any 
Administration to exist, reaping the advan- 
tages of a policy to which they do not con- 
scientiously adhere; it will not be possible 
for a Ministry to exist which is unwilling 
to compensate those who have suffered 
from measures which the Government 
themselves admit have produced conse- 
quences to be deprecated. I am convinced 
that if we support with success the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the North Riding, 
the effect will be to bring the House to 
its senses—that great experiments so fatal 
to the land will be terminated—and the 
Government will be obliged to strip from 
its face that convenient veil which has so 
long clouded its features. For these rea- 
sons, Sir, I shall support the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the North 
Riding. It is a Motion which, so far as I 
have heard, has not, in point of argument, 
been at all met. Why, if you admit the va- 
lidity of your principles, this Motion is one 
of their necessary corollaries. No one can 
deny the justice of this Motion : all those 
eminent men on both sides of the House 
who, for a number of years, have givet 
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their opinion on the corn laws, have ad- 
mitted that the questions of the malt tax 
and the corn laws were indissolubly united. 
Well, you have repealed the corn laws, 
but the malt tax remains. Complete your 
scheme: fulfil your project. With local 
taxes enormous in amount, at all times 
dificult of endurance, with the corn laws 
abrogated, and a heavy income tax, it is 
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place gave an opinion opposed to the pre- 
sent Motion, and said that if he were a 
Member of the House of Commons he should 
not vote for a repeal of a tax which pro- 
duced a revenue of 4,500,0007. That was 
the opinion of Lord Stanley—the opinion 
of the leader of a great party. He said— 


“T confess that if I were a Member of the 
House of Commons, I should be rather inclined to 


| coincide with the latter than the former, and 
| think no officer in opposition would vote for the 
| remission of a duty involving 4,500,000/. without 


surely worse than unjust that you should 
still continue the impost the repeal of 
which, under other circumstances, and at 


other periods, you admitted was the in- 
evitable consequence of those changes and 
those inflictions which we have experi- 
enced, and which we now endure. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that in one 
part of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire he told the House that 
the question then before them was not a 
party question, and that he had that night 
not discussed it as a party man, though 
the cheers with which that remark was re- 
ceived might naturally have led to an op- 
posite conclusion. Still he accepted the 
sentiments of the hon. Gentleman as they 
were stated, and he derived great consola- 
tion from that declaration; but there were 
some of the statements of the hon. Member 


the influence and tendency of which were 


not quite free from danger. The hon. 
Member placed the land apart from and in 
opposition to all the other interests of the 
country. [‘‘No,no!”] The hon. Gen- 
tleman certainly told the House that if the 
land received just and fair consideration, 
the owners and occupiers of the soil would 
then consider what sacrifices they would 
make for the community at large. In that 
statement there was at least some ambi- 
guity. Suppose they were to repeal the 
sum, nearly amounting to 5,000,000/., 
which constituted the malt tax; suppose 
they were to repeal the rest of the excise, 
to the extent of 10,000,000J., and that 
public credit was shaken to its base, what 
consolation would any Government have in 
being able to say that they had followed 
the advice of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House ? Had those Gentlemen 
told the House anything about the care 
that they would take or the means that 
they possessed for replacing public credit 
upon a safe foundation? No; what they 
said was, that when the case of the land 
was considered in the manner of which 
they approved, they would then estimate 
what sacrifices they were prepared to make. 
He saw, however, with great satisfaction, 
that the leader of a great party in another 








| other articles. 
‘immediate question of the malt tax, he 





being provided with some means by which the de- 
ficiency might be made good.” 


For his own part it was satisfactory to him 
to find that the hon. Gentleman did not re- 
present the sentiments of Lord Stanley, and 
that Lord Stanley, if he were a Member of 
this House, would agree with them, and re- 


| fuse to make a defaleation in the revenue 
| which he did not see the means of making 
| good. 


It might be all very well to say 
that this affair of taxation was the busi- 
ness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was to receive those taxes; but it was 
also the business of the inhabitants of this 
country, who were to pay the taxes to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When he 
found the tax, they would have to pay it, 
and they might suffer from a different im- 
post much more than they did from the 
malt tax. Remembering that, and re- 
membering, also, the possibility of a de- 
faleation, he did not understand how it 
would be possible for any Minister to dis- 
pense with such a tax without seeing very 


‘clearly his way in proposing a substitute 
| for it which would be less injurious than 


the malt tax was supposed to be to the 
community at large. At that late hour he 
should not enter into the particulars which 
the hon. Member for the North Riding of 


| Yorkshire had given them. There were 


so many particulars in his speech, that 
there would not be time to enter into them, 
but he might observe that for not less than 
three quarters of a century, namely, from 
the year 1775 to the present time, the 
principle of the malt tax had been recog- 
nised by Members of that House, and by 
political economists, No less a man than 
Adam Smith had said that 26s. or 27s. 
per quarter might be collected from malt 
more easily and without so much burden- 
ing the community as it might be from 
Passing by, however, the 


could not, as he had risen to address the 
House, avoid taking some notice of the 
observations which they had heard on sub- 
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jects of larger interest. The hon. Mem-| benefit of the State—taxes to enable the 
ber for Buckinghamshire had told the! State to pay the interest of the very large 
House that the present policy of the Go-| debt incurred in former years, and the es. 
vernment had proved destructive to the | tablishments which the House of Commons 
agricultural interest; and they had also! might think necessary for the service of 
been told that the unexampled distress of | the year. But there were other taxes of 
that part of the community had taken the | very great amount, some part of which 
Government by surprise. He must say | went into the Exchequer, but the greater 
that they had not experienced any sur- | part of which went into the pockets of par- 
prise whatever: he never supposed that, | ticular classes and interests, and which 
in the great transition which the country | were a very great burden on the people, 
had undergone, suffering could have been | without yielding any benefit whatever to 
altogether avoided. The hon. Member | the Exchequer, or assisting to pay either 
opposite asked, with great appearance of | the debt or the establishments of the coun- 
triumph, whether this was a benefit or an | try. Some of these taxes were no longer 
evil: on these points, however, he had | maintained, and their diminution tended to 
given opinions frequently upon former oc- | increase the prosperity of the people, and 
casions when other opportunities of dis-| enabled them to bear the taxes which were 
cussing them had been afforded; but, con- | absolutely necessary. He would instance 
sidering all the circumstances of the | the case of sugar. The diminution of the 
country, whether living under protection | revenue from sugar was not very consider- 
or free trade, he could under no circum- | abic. But if they compared the price of 
stances resist the conclusion that whe-| the 200,000 tons of sugar consumed in 
ther prices were high or low, whether they | 1845 with the price of the same quantity 
sank or rose, the Government should never | consumed in the present year, they would 
seek by the introduction of an Act of Par-} find that the diminution of the price to the 
liament to produce artificial prices. That consumer in the present year was no less 
was a plain proposition. Whether hon. | than 5,000,000/. But the loss to the re- 
Gentlemen considered that prices were at, venue was not 5,000,000J., but much less. 
present not remunerative to the producers | It was obvious, then, that when such a 
of the country, or whether they considered | great diminution of taxation took place, 
them generally beneficial to the country ; | and when the people were enabled to con- 
whether they considered them one thing sume articles of necessity at a much less 
or another, the principle of legislation on price than before, they had the greater 
the subject was a principle perfectly clear, | means of consuming excisable articles, and 
and by which the Government meant to, the greater ability to contribute to the 
abide. Whether prices remained at their revenue of the country. This result was 
present level, or whether they sank below | scen that very day in the returns of the 
it, they would not attempt to raise the price revenue, in which they found, that not- 
of the food of the people of England. And) withstanding the diminution of taxation 
that was his answer to the question of the that had taken place in excisable articles, 
hon. Gentleman. It was a matter of eu-, the Excise revenue had not only increased, 
rious disquisition whether or not prices, but the general state of the revenue was 
were, or were not, likely to rise. Gentle- | also increasing and advancing. Another 
men might discuss, if they pleased, what | proof of the advantage of the plan which 
was likely to be the produce of next har-| the Government had been pursuing, was 
vest. For himself, he would not have the | the returns of the exports which had lately 
arrogance to predict either on the one sub-| been laid on the table. He found that 
ject or the other. He would leave prices| while the value of the exports for the 
to be regulated by the supply of this) month of June, 1849, amounted to 
country and of the world, and he would 4,355,7831., the exports for the corre- 
not interfere with prices, whatever they sponding month in 1850 amounted to 
might happen to be. But how was the  5,959,9491., being an increase of no less 
prosperity of the agricultural interest con-| than 1,604,1607. on a single month. If, 
sistent with the prosperity of all the great | again, he took the first five months of 
interests which together formed the well-| 1849, and compared them with the first 
being of this country? It appeared to five months of 1850, he found that m 
him that they were perfectly consistent, 1849 the value of the exports was 
with each other. The ordinary taxes of | 12,191,9731., while the value of those of 
the country were taxes imposed for ae was 26,027,948/., being an increase 
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of nearly 5,000,0007. If, again, they 
compared those with the exports for the 
same period of 1848, they would find that 
the increase was about 8,000,0007. What 
did this imply? It implied that great 
yumbers of people were employed at 
good wages, that they were able to con- 
sume the corn of the agriculturists and the 
sugar of the colonists, and all the various 
articles which contributed to the Excise, 
and the other branches of the revenue of 
the country. It was in vain to tell him 
that in a country where manufactures were 
advancing at such a pace, the agricultural 
interest would be left behind, and must 
long remain in a state of suffering. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire represented the landed interest 
as if, for a long series of years, they had 
been falling into a state of depression, 
from which they could never recover. He 
maintained that the reverse was the case 
—that in consequence of the increase in 
the manufactures and commerce of the 
country, both the owners and the occupiers 
of the land had been enabled to exchange 
their products at a much greater value 
than they formerly did. [** Oh, oh! ”’'] 
He regretted he had not the tables there 
to prove it; but would hon. Gentlemen 
who eried “* Oh’’ be good enough to look 
at the rent of land, and the returns of the 
income tax, for the last year, and compare 
them with the returns for the years 1775 
and 1790, and then tell him that the rent 
of the land, and the returns received from 
land, had not greatly increased in the 
course of that time? And what had been 
the main cause of that inerease? The 
main cause had been the increase of our 
manufactures, and the prodigious exertions 
of those who were engaged in the trade 
and commerce of the country. The hon. 
Gentleman had asked him for the decision 
of the Government upon this question. He 
had said that he did not consider that the 
Government were really attached to the 
Principles of free trade, and that they had 
maintained very different doctrines with 
respect to the effects of free trade. He 
begged to tell the hon. Gentleman that 
what the Government maintained was 
this, that whatever immediate loss or im- 
mediate difficulties might be caused to the 
agricultural interest by the great transi- 
tion which was taking place in our social 
laws, that loss and those difficulties would 
be more than obviated by the general in- 
crease in the prosperity of the country, 
and that to enable the people to obtain 
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their food at the cheapest rate at which it 
could be procured, and to exchange the 
products of their industry with foreign na- 
tions, would afford the best foundation for 
the increased prosperity of the land. He 
believed that it would be an entirely false 
and injurious policy if, like the hon. Gen- 
tleman, they attempted to found that pros- 
perity upon the principle of separating the 
prosperity of the land from the welfare of 
the other interests of the conntry. He 
believed that the welfare of all the great 
interests of the country were inseparably 
bound up with each other, and that the 
welfare of all these great interests was 
that which the Government had consulted. 
With these principles, therefore, he asked 
the House not to consent to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the North Riding. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had gaid that they overtaxed 
land, and that customs duties were al- 
most entirely rejected by them. The fact 
was, however, that the customs duties 
amounted to nearer 23,000,000/. than 


22,000,0001., which, according to his view, 
was charged upon the consumer, but which, 
according to the hon. Gentleman’s theory, 
was charged upon the foreigner. 


What 
would he have more? Even if they took 
the income tax and the local taxation of 
the country, of which so great a portion 
was charged upon the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing interests of the country, they 
would find that there was nothing like the 
sum raised from those sources that was 
raised from customs duties. He did hope, 
then, that the House would, as they had 
hitherto done, maintain that system of 
commercial policy they had of late years 
adopted—that they would not endanger 
the national credit by taking away at once 
nearly 5,000,000/. of taxes—that they 
would not reject the wise advice of Lord 
Stanley, who had declared that if he were 
a Member of that House, he would vote 
with the Government on this oecasion—but 
that they would save the credit of the coun- 
try and persevere in that system which he 
considered wise for all the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. CAYLEY, in reply, said he had 
not wished to rest the question on grounds 
of protection; he had not asked for agri- 
culture more than strict justice. The no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government 
had compared this year with 1849 and 
1848, which were years of great adversity. 
Let him compare the three years since the 
establishment of the free-trade policy with 
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the three years before, and he would then 
find the balance on the other side. It was 
true rents had increased since 1775 and 
1790—not in consequence of the higher 
price of produce, but of the greater amount 
of capital invested. As to the revenue, 
his idea of supporting the public credit 
was to consider the interest of the tax- 
payers. His proposition was to relieve the 
springs of industry. He sought to relieve 
the consumer of a tax of 100 per cent in 
the first instance, and which was actually 
500 per cent on the consumers. This was 
a wheat and an oat question, an Irish as 
well as an English question, and there 
was not any part of the country, from 
John-o’Groat’s house to the Land’s End, 
which would not feel the benefit of the re- 
peal of the malt tax. But, then, it was 
not convenient to repeal it at present. 
The screw must now be applied. Still, 
he was satisfied that the time was coming 
when the tax would and must be re- 
pealed. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 123; Noes 
247 : Majority 124. 
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Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Douro, Marq. of 
Duff, G. S, 

Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J, B. B. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. 
Foley, J. H. I. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, W. J. 

Freestun, Col. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E. 
Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W- 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R, W. 
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Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, R, 

Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 

Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon.Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 

Hodges, T. T. 

Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 

Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R, 
Hughes, W. B. 
Humphery, Ald, 

Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Kershaw, J. 

Kildare, Marq. of 
Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
legh, G. C. 

Lemon, Sir C. 

lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Locke, J. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 

Lygon, hon, Gen, 
Mackie, J, 

MCullagh, W. T. 
MGregor, J. 
MTaggart, Sir J. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 

Martin, S, 

Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 

Miles, P. W. S. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Post Office 


Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mostyn, hon, E, M. L. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O’Brien, J 
O’Connell, M. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pelham, hon, D. A. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plowden, W. H. C, 
Price, Sir R. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, FE. R. 
Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. I. 
Sandars, G. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R, L. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 


Somers, J. P. 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stephenson, R, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Talbot, J. I. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tufnell, I. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. C.J. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, Col, L. 
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Wood, W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 


Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Bellew, R. M. 


The House adjourned at Half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 8, 1850. 


Minvrtzs.] Pustic Brrs.—1* Borough Bridges ; 
Linen, &c., Manufactures (Ireland). 

2* Court of Chancery (Ireland); Factories ; 
County Court Extension ; Registration of Deeds 
(Ireland) ; Turnpike Roads (Ireland). 

Reported.—Law of Copyright of Design Amend- 
ment. 

3* Upton cum Chalvey Marriages Validity. 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS, 


Lorp HATHERTON, in presenting a 
petition against the recent postal arrange- 
ments, expressed a hope that their Lord- 
ships would institute proceedings to re- 
verse them, observing that those regula- 
tions had originated in the over-anxious 
zeal of a small minority of the people. He 
expressed his surprise that the new ar- 
rangements should have been adopted on 
the address of one branch of the Legisla- 
ture exclusively, and without the slightest 
reference to their Lordships. He pro- 
tested against the attempt thus made by a 
comparatively few persons to force their 
opinions as to the proper observance of the 
Lord’s day upon the majority of their fel- 
low-subjects ; and felt certain that, what- 
ever views might be entertained upon the 
subject by a majority in the other House, 
the general opinion of the public was, that 
no such alteration should have been made 
without the authority of a legislative 
enactment. 

Lorp BROUGHAM concurred with the 
majority of the noble Lord’s observations, 
but remarked that, as the arrangement 
had been suggested by nearly 3,000,000 
of petitioners, who might fairly be taken 
as the representatives of the opinions of 
12,000,000 of the population, it was not 
fair to represent the measure as one which 
had only been supported by a small mi- 
nority. He protested, however, against 
the measure itself, and against the course 
pursued by its supporters in calling their 
opponents the ‘‘irreligious party.” He 
reminded their Lordships of the incon- 
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venience to which he had been exposed on 
a recent occasion, when he was obliged to 
send off an express from Cashiobury to 
London at his own expense, in conse- 
quence of there being no transmission of 
letters on a Saturday night, and no de- 
livery of them in town till late on Monday. 
He considered that the recent arrange- 
ments, by overdoing the matter, led to a 
great desecration of the Sabbath. 

The Bisnor of LONDON differed from 
the noble Lord as to the increased dese- 
eration of the Sabbath, and reminded their 
Lordships that the petition calling for 
these new arrangements had received the 
sanction of most of the merchants and 
bankers of the metropolis, and of a large 
majority of the middle classes. THe did 
not, on the present occasion, give any 
opinion whether they were right or wrong, 
though his present impression was that 
they were right. He looked upon the new 
arrangements as a great trial, as a great 
exhibition of Christian feeling ; and, as a 
Christian minister, he exulted in the alter- 
ation. 

Lorp KINNAIRD thought that a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of our large towns 
were in favour of the recent alterations. 
According to the old system, the servants 
of the Post Office could not command one 
day of leisure in the week, nor one day for 
the performance of their religious obsery- 
ances. He confirmed the statement of the 
Bishop of London. Considering that a 
letter could now be delivered at a distance 
of 400 miles in little more than twelve 
hours, he saw no reason for complaining of 
the new regulations. He thought that ar- 
rangements might be made to obviate 
many of the inconveniences and difficulties 
which had recently arisen. 

Lorp LYTTELTON thought that Ter 
Majesty’s Government had taken no sort 
of pains to make any arrangement by 
which the inconvenience attending the 
change might have been mitigated. Lon- 
don enjoyed a complete rest so far as the 
Post Office was coneerned on Sundays, 
and all that was desired was to place the 
other parts of the country upon the same 
footing. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY hoped 
that their Lordships would not reverse the 
recent decision of the House of Commons 
by any hurried proceedings. He admitted 
that the recent arrangements had been 
called for by great numbers, among whom 
were to be found many merchants and 
bankers, who did not, however, suffer much 
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inconvenience from them. It was impos. 
sible, however, to place the towns on the 
same footing with the country, for there 
was no delivery at all in the rural districts, 
The present regulations were productive 
of great inconvenience, and in many cases 
produced much unnecessary anxiety and 
suffering. For instance, suppose a serious 
accident occurred on a Friday evening, 
If the sufferer had friends in the country, 
they could have no alleviation of their sus- 
pense by any information respecting his 
condition in the interval between Friday 
night and Monday evening. 

The Bisnorp of OXFORD said, that 
there appeared to be a great mistake in 
the mode in which the subject had been 
viewed by a noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham), who had contended that the 
present plan would give employment to a 
larger number of persons in different parts 
of the country, than the handful who were 
formerly employed at the Post Office in 
London. That, however, was not the cor- 
rect mode of judging of the subject—a 
was the many persons who were set to la- 
bour throughout the whole country by the 
arrival of the letters upon Sundays. If it 
solicitor, for instance, received a letter on 
that day upon any business, he would be 
bound immediately to attend to it, and to 
set in motion his clerks or assistants for 
that purpose; and if he were not to do so, 
he would be held liable for his Udches. 
Great stress had also been laid upon the 
inconvenience which would result from the 
non-delivery of important letters on Sun- 
days; but that diffieulty might be obviated 
by forwarding the letters by railway in 
eases of great importance. [A Jaugh.] 
He understood the laugh—it meant that 
by so doing it would lead to a further dese- 
eration of the Lord’s day. It would not, 
however, do so; for the large trading and 
professional firms would not receive their 
letters by that means, and even if they did, 
it would not be a legalised delivery. He 
did not wish to make the people religious 
by Act of Parliament; he did not wish to 
stop the railways on Sundays; but he felt 
bound to do all in his power to protect 
those who wished to spend their Sundays 
religiously. . 

Lorp CAMPBELL protested against 
the law so broadly laid down by the right 
rey. Prelate. The right rev. Prelate said, 
that if a solicitor received a letter on Sun- 
day he was bound, omnibus aliis negotus 
omissis, to set his clerks to work on that 
day, otherwise, an action. Now, that was 
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not the law of the land; and God forbid it 
ever should be! If, on receiving his let- 
ter, he found it related to John Doe or 
Richard Roe, he could not set his legal 
operations in motion on the Sunday; it 
would be a breach of law to do so. That 
every solicitor knew well, and such a letter 
he would throw aside till the Monday. But 
if he received a letter containing intelli- 
gence of the illness or death of a relation, 
a friend, or a client, he would post off by 
railway at once, and would perform on 
the Sunday the pious duty which the 
emergency required. He deeply deplored 
that these new regulations had been en- 
forced, for he believed that they would be 
toa certain extent subversive of the best 
interests of religion. He (Lord Campbell) 
was born in a country where the solemnity 
of Sunday was rigorously observed; but 
this non-delivery of letters on the Sabbath 
would by no means promote its better ob- 
servance in this country. 

The Duxe of GRAFTON expressed his 
deep obligation to the other House of Par- 
liament for having established this arrange- 
ment; and he also thanked the Government 
for having given effect to the arrange- 
ment. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that on the 
Northern Circuit consultations on Sunday 
were not unusual, and that during the two 
Sundays in which the bar was at York, 
it always received the liberal hospitality 
of the Archbishop of York at Bishops- 
thorpe. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Touse to be put 
into Committee read. 

The Earn of CARLISLE then moved 
that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee. 

The Eart of LONSDALE moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
to inquire and report whether the prelimi- 
nary forms directed by the Public Health 
Act (11th and 12th Victoria, chap. 63) to 
be observed in confirming ‘ provisional or- 
ders” by Parliament, had in the ease of this 
Bill, been duly observed. His Lordship 
was almost inaudible, but was understood 
to say, that there were great objections to 
this Bill in several of the smaller towns; 
but that, owing to their want of funds, they 
Were incapable of opposing it, especially as 
itwas supported by the whole weight of 
Government. Their Lordships could not, 


Sutin, be too cautions in dealing with 
it, 
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The Eart of WARWICK supported 
the Amendment, stating that in the bo- 
rough of Birmingham the Health of Towns 
Bill had not given satisfaction. 

The Eart of CARLISLE felt himself 
under the necessity of opposing the Amend- 
ment, as it would lead to unnecessary de- 
lay, which, at this period of the Session, 
might perhaps lead to the defeat of the 
Bill. There was no distinct abuse stated 
by the noble Earl, and therefore no ground 
for acceding to his Motion. If acceded to, 
it would occasion great expense, in conse- 
quence of the number ef witnesses who 
must be brought up from the country. All 
the arrangements made by the Board of 
Health ‘ought to be conducted and ex- 
amined into on the spot. The statements 
sent up from the town of Dovor would not 
require much time for examination, and 
were not of importance enough to require 
a Committee. Every precaution which the 
Act demanded had been complied with at 
Dovor. He had the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to their Lordships that the Bill 
was viewed with approbation by all the 
places to which it was intended to be ap- 
plied. Several applications had been made 
to the Government to prevent any further 
delay in the passing of the Bill. 

After a few words from Lord REDESDALE 
and the Marquess of SaLisBury in support 
of the Amendment, 

On Question, their Lordships divided :— 
Content 47; Not-Content 18: Majority 29. 

Resolved in the Negative ; then the 
Original Motion was agreed to; House in 
Committee accordingly. Bill Reported 
without amendment. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. As there was no ob- 
jection to the principle of the Bill, he 
thought any discussion on its provisions 
might be more conveniently taken in Com- 
mittee, which he should propose should be 
fixed for Monday next. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND had no ob- 
jection to postpone the discussion to Mon- 
day next; but he must observe that, if the 
Amendment of which he had given notice 
were not agreed to, he must contend that 
the factory operatives would not obtain that 
which was intended to be assured to them 
by the Bill of 1847. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE observed, that 
there were three parties to this measure— 
the masters, the operatives, and the Legis- 
lature; and he considered, under all the 
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circumstances, that the proposition of the 
Government was the most practicable one 
that could be suggested. The noble Lord 
was understood to object to the intervention 
of a week before the measure was brought 
on for discussion. 

Lord FEVERSHAM said, that after 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, he 
should consider that he would be guilty of 
a dereliction of duty if he did not say a 
word or two on this Bill. He could assure 
their Lordships that a strong feeling pre- 
vailed throughout all the manufacturing 
districts of this country, that if this Bill 
should pass in the shape in which it was 
sent up from the other House of Parlia- 
ment, there would be a breach of faith 
committed against the working classes of 
those districts. He had himself presented 
many petitions during the present Session, 
stating the views of the working classes, 
who said that, whereas all that was wanted 
was a declaratory Act to correct the mis- 
takes made in previous Acts on this sub- 
ject, they objected to the proposal now 
made, which, inasmuch as it gave them 
sixty hours’ work per week instead of fifty- 
eight, went to the extent of not keeping 
faith with them. He had thought it his 
duty merely to state what was really the 
se of the operatives regarding this 

ill. 

Lorp KINNAIRD was understood to 
express a hope that when the discussion 
came on, a decision would be come to which 
would be satisfactory to all parties. At the 
same time, he believed that there prevailed 
a feeling among the people that, rather 
than lose the benefit of the measure alto- 
gether, they would prefer the present Bill 
to pass. 

After a few words from Earl Grav- 
VILLE, 

On Question, agreed to. 

Bill read 2, 


. County Court 


COUNTY COURT EXTENSION BILL. 

Lorp BEAUMONT, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, regretted ex- 
tremely that a Bill of so much importance 
and so very popular should not have fallen 
into abler hands than his own. The prin- 
ciple involved in the Bill had been con- 
stantly discussed in their Lordships’ House. 
It had been discussed in 1830, and in 1833, 
when a Bill similar in most respects to 
the present measure was introduced, and 
though the Bill itself was lost, the ques- 
tion involved in it was very ably discussed. 


Their Lordships had already adopted the 
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principle that the Legislature was bound 
to procure justice for the community at 
as cheap a cost as possible; and by the 
success which had attended the attempts 
that had been heretofore made, to e. 
tablish local courts for the recovery of 
small debts they had proved their advance 
was in the right direction, and that their 
efforts had succeeded. The Bill establish. 
ing the county courts—the 9th and 10th 
Victoria—in operation since April, 1847, 
had been eminently successful in two ways, 
namely, not only by the number of debts 
that had been recovered through the in- 
strumentality of the county courts, but 
also by the number of debts that had been 
recovered in consequence of debtors being 
conscious that these courts existed as an 
easy and cheap means of compelling them 
to pay their creditors. The returns show- 
ed that from March, 1847, up to the 31st 
of December in the same year, 429,215 
summonses were issued; while the causes 
tried were 267,445. In 1848, the number 
of summonses was 427,611; and the nun- 
ber of causes tried was 259,118. And 
according to the returns the total amount 
of the small debts recovered from the com- 
mencement of the courts up to the end of 
1848, might be estimated at no less an 
aggregate than the enormous sum of 
2,700,000/., which was certainly a very 
large amount, considering their source to 
be one of small debts. Their Lordships 
might judge of the great benefit afforded 
ereditors when he informed them that the 
number of summonses issued in the county 
courts was in the proportion of four to one 
of those formerly issued in the superior 
courts; so that a large amount of debts 
would have remained unpaid without the 
creditors taking steps to recover them, had 
it not been for the facilities afforded by the 
new tribunals; so great and beneficial was 
the operation of the Act. Inconveniences 
had arisen in consequence of the jurisdiction 
of the courts being restricted to 201.; and 
a great number of debts amounting to 301. 
or 401., or even sums as high as 451., were 
reduced by the creditors to 201., all the 
difference being sacrificed, for the purpose 
of bringing the claim within the jurisdie- 
tion of the courts. The effect of this ob- 
viously had been to hold out a bonus to 
the debtor to defraud his creditor; and the 
practice was for unprincipled debtors to 
refuse to pay, knowing that the creditor, 
sooner than bring them into the superior 
courts, would reduce down to 201.5 an 

then the amount was generally paid. There 
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was one other reason amongst many why 
creditors and parties in general preferred 
going into the county courts to the superior 
courts—namely, that the parties them- 
selves were allowed to give evidence, which 
ractice, he found from various sources 
of authority, to have a most beneficial 
effect. In many eases the statement of 
the parties was alone sufficient, and the 
debtor was satisfied with the evidence 
taken on oath of the creditor. In some 
eases the evidence of the parties them- 
selves was the only evidence which could 
be produced: in others the case would be 
imperfect without it. The present mea- 
sure extended the jurisdiction of the exist- 
ing county courts to all actions under 50I.; 
gave additional facilities for settlements 
out of court, and increased the control of 
the Lord Chancellor over the clerks. The 
only thing that appeared objectionable was 
the amount of fees, although he could not 
coincide in that objection. These were 
the general features of the measure. With 
regard to the details, he was prepared to 
enter into them if necessary, as also to 
meet whatever objections might be start- 
ed with regard to the various clauses, 
But instead of doing so now, as he origi- 
nally intended, he thought he would do 
better in waiting until they should go into 
Committee, and he would, therefore, con- 
tent himself with asking their Lordships’ 
assent to the second reading of the Bill. 
Lord BROUGHAM said, the Bill was 
one of great importance, and likely to 
work great alterations in the judicial sys- 
tem of the country. It was certainly an 
experiment; and as such he should declare 
that he would not then oppose the second 
reading of the measure, as he was undoubt- 
edly open to conviction on the matter. 
Reference had been made to a measure 
said to be similar to the present, which he 
(Lord Brougham) had the honour to intro- 
duee in 1833, but which had been defeated 
by the small majority of one. Now, the 
present Bill differed from that introduced 
by him in three points, which he would | 
not then argue, preferring to reserve his 
observations until they should get into 
Committee. He was clearly of opinion 
that certain of the provisions contained in 
his Bill of 1833 ought to be introduced into 
the present measure, particularly that 
which related to the right of appeal and 
the choice of a court. He thought no ap- 
peal should be allowed from the decision of 
4 county court judge in matters of fact; 
ut on points of law, he viewed it to be 





necessary to give, under proper restric- 
tions, the right of appeal, as it would never 
do to have the state of the law different in 
different parts of the country. He sup- 
ported the Motion most cheerfully, but he 
reserved to himself the opportunity of pro- 
posing alterations and amendments in Com- 
mittee. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, considering 
the office which he had the honour to 
hold, he felt it his duty to make some 
observations on this Bill, so very impor- 
tant as it was to the administration of 
justice. He by no means rose to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill. He was 
always favourable to the county courts ; 
he had warmly supported the original Bill, 
of which this was an extension; and he 
believed that, on the whole, that Bill had 
worked beneficially. He thought it might 
be beneficially extended; but he owned 
that he should have been better satisfied 
if farther time had been taken to see by 
longer experience how it worked, so that 
it might be known where it might be 
extended, and where its extension would 
be beneficial. But the country being so 
strongly in favour of this measure, he 
would not oppose it. The principle might 
be applied beneficially where a debt was 
due to a tailor by a customer amounting 
to 201. or 301.—the amount was not at all 
material, because on such a debt no ques- 
tion of law was likely to arise, and it 
might summarily be disposed of by the 
county courts. Therefore, so far as debts 
were concerned, he would not advise the 
alteration of the Bill: but he would 
solemnly warn their Lordships against a 
rash extension of the jurisdiction of these 
courts to actions of tort. This Bill in- 
cluded actions of assault and battery, ac- 
tions for slander, for seduction, and various 
other actions, where the case could not be 
reasonably conducted without special plead- 
ing—that was, without written statements 
on the part of plaintiffs and defendants, 
showing the real question in controversy 
between them, with the distinction be- 


| tween law and fact. The ‘glorious un- 


certainty’ of the law had long been a 
proverb, and he believed the great advan- 
tage of the existing County Courts Act 
was their certainty. The real evil under 
the present system was, that nine-tenths 
of the time of the Judges was taken up 
in endeavouring to reduce to intelligibility 
the ill-digested legislation of Parliament. 
That very day an important case had been 
settled by the Court of Exchequer. A 
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right rev. Prelate, in the exercise of his 
undoubted right, had taken the opinion of 
every court in Westminster Hall upon a 
certain point, and on that point the Judges 
were unanimous, because it was one on 
which all lawyers were agreed. But if 
this Bill passed in its present shape, there 
were questions upon the construction of 
Acts of Parliament that would come be- 
fore the judges of the county courts just 
as much as before the superior courts. 
He doubted whether the alternative of 
appeal would prove a cure for the difficul- 
ties which must result from this Bill. The 
extensions of the Bill now proposed should, 
he thought, be limited to actions of debt ; 
and the jurisdiction with respect to actions 
of tort should remain as at present. If 
this suggestion were adopted, the Bill 
would prove a benefit to the public ; but 
if it passed in its present form, it would 
create great confusion, and the country 
would deeply deplore its enactment. 

Lorp BEAUMONT thought that, if 
they agreed to the recommendation of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Campbell), 
not to extend the jurisdiction of the coun- 
ty courts to actions of tort, they would 
take away the best part of the Bill, as it 


was on actions of tort that the greatest 
number of cases arose. 

On Question, agreed to. 

Bill read 2+, 


BENEFICES IN PLURALITY BILL. 
House in Committee according to order. 
On the Motion of Lorp LYTTELTON, 

several verbal Amendments were made in 
the first clause. 

The Arcusisnor of CANTERBURY 
moved an Amendment on the clause, omit- 
ting all the words after ‘‘it shall not be 
lawful for any spiritual person to hold 
together any two benefices,” and adding, 
“except in the case of two benefices the 
churches of which are within three miles 
of one another by the nearest road, and 
the annual value of one of which does not 
exceed 1001.”’ 

The Eart of POWIS had given notice 
of an Amendment on this clause of the 
Bill ; but, after the one proposed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he did not 
intend to press it. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought it would 
be better to allow curates to be employed 
in the case of such parishes as were here 
referred to, than to have a regulation so 
stringent in its form as that which was 
proposed to be carried out. 


{LORDS} 
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The ArcuBisnop of CANTERBURY 
thought the principle of the Bill should be 
strictly adhered to. Wherever a benefice 
afforded an income sufficient to support a 
clergyman, the parishioners had a claim 
to the undivided services of the incumbent, 
When a curate was appointed there was 
no encouragement to the parishioners to 
do many things that they would be induced 
to do if the incumbent himself were set. 
tled among them. 

The Amendment of the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY was then put and agreed to, 

On the Motion of Lorpv LYTTELTON, 
the following clause was inserted after 
Clause 1 :— 

“And be it enacted, that notwithstanding any 
provision in the said recited Act contained, it 
shall be lawful for any spiritual person to hold 
together any two benefices, according to the pro- 
vision hereinbefore contained, whatever may be 
the yearly value of such two benefices jointly.” 

Several verbal Amendments were made 
in Clause 4; Clause 5 was omitted. 

The Bisnor of NORWICH moved a 
clause to the effect that benefices may be 
disannexed from archdeaconries not en- 
dowed under the 3rd and 4th Victoria, 
eap. 113. 

Agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

The Eart of POWIS gave notice that, 
on bringing up the report, he should move 
a clause to prevent future deans from hold- 
ing, together with their deanery, the head- 
ship of any college or hall in either of 
the Universities. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Lord LANGDALE: In asking your 
Lordships to give a second reading to 
this Bill, a few words will suffice to explain 
its object. In Ireland, an office for the 
registration of deeds has been established 
for nearly a century and a half; and, al- 
though it is imperfect in some particulars, 
which require amendment, the utility and 
value of the system of registering deeds 
and assurances is not doubted. Upona 
consideration of the regulations now sub- 
sisting in Ireland, it appears that the 
principal inconveniences which are found 
arise from—first, defective indexes ; sec- 
ond, the want of sufficient provision for 
protecting purchasers from unregistered 
wills ; and, third, the registration by me- 
morial, The principal difficulty in estab- 
lishing a useful system of registration has 
always been found in the formation 0 
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good and sufficient indexes. In Ireland, 
the want of proper means of searching has 
led to the practice—sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment—of granting negative certificates ; 
and the searches necessary to enable the 
officer to grant such certificates have been, 
and still are, the occasion of great expense, 
amounting sometimes to a very large sum. 
This can only be remedied by proper in- 
dexes. The subject of constructing in- 
dexes was not, I believe, ever carefully 
and scientifically considered till the ap- 
pointment of the Commission on the Law 
of Real Property in England. By their 
second report, made in June, 1830, they 
proposed a very ingenious and effective 
system, of which advantage has been 
taken in framing this Bill; and by adding 
to it the employment of the map which 
Ireland has the great advantage of pos- 
sessing, it is hoped that much greater fa- 
cility for referring to deeds than has ever 
before been possessed will be secured. A 
land index referring to the map is pro- 
vided, and other indexes, founded on a 
classification of the deeds and assurances 
which are to be registered, are directed to 
be formed. The index of titles is con- 
nected with the land index; and in the 
case of such documents and assurances as 
require them, separate indexes are to be 
prepared, as indexes to wills and adminis- 
trations, and indexes to bankrupts and in- 
solvents. 

Next as to wills. The Act of 2nd Anne, 
establishing the Register Office in Ireland, 
directed wills to be registered; but it con- 
tained no provisign for making unregistered 
wills void as against purchasers from the 
heir ; and the consequence has been, that 
the registration of wills has been greatly 
neglected, and purchasers have not the 
protection which was intended for them. 
This is proposed to be remedied by the 
present Bill. 

The last point to which I beg leave to 
ask your Lordships’ attention is the regis- 
tration by memorial. The subject of re- 
gistration by memorial, or by the deposit 
of an original deed, has lately been much 
considered by the Commissioners on the 
Registration of Deeds in England, and 
they have come to the conclusion that the 
only plausible reason assigned for registra- 
tion by memorial—that of cheapness—has 
no foundation in fact. In the end, and in 
Consequence of the imperfect and some- 
times fallacious information which the me- 
morial affords, greater expense is often 
occasioned than would have been by mak- 
Mg & copy or duplicate for registration at 
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first. Too often great pains are bestowed, 
and much expense is incurred, in framing 
memorials which may be according to rule, 
but are, nevertheless, contrived to mislead 
those who ought to be fully informed. 
Considering these circumstances, the Com- 
missioners have recommended for England 
registration by deposit of deeds, and this 
Bill proposes to adopt that recommenda- 
tion for Ireland. 

Lord MONTEAGLE expressed his 
gratification at the introduction of so va- 
luable an amendment in the law of Ire- 
land. He said that as, among the four 
Peers who were now present, he observed 
a noble Earl (the Earl of Roden) connected 
with Ireland, he could not help appealing 
to his noble Friend to bear his testimony 
to the fact that none of the evils which 
were apprehended in England from a ge- 
neral registration of deeds had occurred in 
Ireland. 

Bill read 2a, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 8, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brits.—1* Public Houses 
(Scotland); Incumbered Estates (Ireland). 

2* Loan Societies; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; 
Militia Ballots Suspension. 


MERCANTILE MARINE (No.2) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. MOFFATT rose to move as an 
Amendment, that the House go into Com- 
mittee upon that day three months. It 
was due, he said, both to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board ot 
Trade, to the shipping interest, and to the 
country, that an opportunity should be had 
for discussing this measure in all its bear- 
ings, for, though it affected one of the 
most important interests in the kingdom, 
there had been up to this moment no dis- 
cussion upon it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to think that the measure 


-gave general satisfaction to the mercantile 


and commercial body. His (Mr. Moffatt’s) 
opinion was directly the reverse, for he be- 
lieved that the measure was exceedingly 
prejudicial and exceedingly unpopular. 
The shipping interest complained that 
they had not been fairly dealt with by 
the Government, inasmuch as that when 
the navigation laws were passed there was 
a distinct understanding that all the diffi- 
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eulties which pressed upon the mercantile | dictment as he looked upon the present 
marine should be removed. The difficulties! measure to be. If the Bill were not 
complained of were four in number, and | founded upon the Consuls’ reports, it must 
nothing had been done to remove them. | have been upon the reports of the Commit. 
They were, Ist, the light-dues; 2nd, the | tees which sat in 1836 and 1843. The 
pilotage; 3rd, manning the Navy; and, | former of these was upon shipwrecks, 
4th, the registry of seamen. The first | which it attributed to ten distinct causes; 
two of these formed a very heavy tax upon land the latter, whilst it recognised the 
the shipping of the country; but, though | broad general objection which the mercan- 
measures had been promised calculated to | tile interest of the country had to any pro- 
relieve them of those burdens, nothing had | vision for compulsory examination, never- 


in reality been done. The third ground 
of injustice of which the shipping interest 
complained was in regard to manning the 
Navy. They were compelled, whilst they 
had to compete with the whole world, to 
hire only a certain class of labourers, un- 
der the bitter knowledge that but for un- 
just legislation they might hire another 
class at a much cheaper rate. As an in- 


stance of the mode in which the Act worked | 


in this respect, he would cite a case. Not 
long ago, a vessel sailed from London to 
Brazil, and then took freight from Brazil 
to Amsterdam. At Amsterdam the cap- 
tain hired all the English sailors that were 
to be obtained, in order to navigate the 
vessel home. He was unable, however, to 


obtain a sufficient crew of English seamen, 


and was compelled to hire three foreigners. 
At the same time, he took the precaution 
to obtain the Consul’s certificate that there 
were no more English sailors to be had. 
When he arrived at the port of London, the 
cargo was stopped, and, notwithstanding 
the Consul’s certificate, the captain was 
fined 301. With regard to the registry, he 
believed that the system provided for by 
the Bill, would be found to be a greater an- 
noyance and vexation than the present. 
Upon these four grounds the shipping in- 
terest complained that they had not been 
fairly and liberally, or even justly, dealt 
with by the Government. They admitted 
the desirableness of improving the theore- 
tical knowledge of the masters and mates 
of vessels, but they doubted the efficacy of 
the machinery by which that was proposed 
to be accomplished, and they were of opin- 
ion that, before passing a compulsory mea- 
sure, public schools of instruction in nauti- 
cal science should be established, as in 
Prussia, Holland, France, and other coun- 
tries, where a compulsory examination ex- 
isted. 
been founded on very one-sided informa- 
tion. The Consuls spoke generally of the 
captains and mates of vessels, except in 


the case of a low class of coasters, in | 


terms of high praise; and certainly their 
reports did not warrant such a bill of in- 


He feared that this measure had | 


| theless went on to report in favour of such 
| examination; but at the same time recom- 
'mended the public school system to which 
he had before referred. He greatly doubt- 
ed whether the House would adopt a wise 
course in throwing all this additional busi- 
ness on the Board of Trade, which was al- 
ready overwhelmed with work. The ob- 
ject of the Bill, next in importance to pro- 
viding for the examination of masters and 
mates, appeared to be the destruction of 
the crimping system; but he confessed he 
could not discover any one clause in it 
that would be more effective in suppressing 
the crimping system than the provisions of 
| the Act which was passed some years ago, 
lealled “the Seamen’s Protection Act.” 
The Bill, however, whilst it did not protect 
the sailor, threw out continually the great- 
est allegations of fraud against the ship- 
owners. The practice of crimpage did not 
exist in more than four or five ports, yet 
ithe provisions of the Bill respecting it 
| were inconveniently made applicable to the 
| whole kingdom. The Government had 
omitted to give the House an estimate of 
the expense which would be incurred in 
‘carrying out the measure. Local boards, 
| with a staff of clerks, were to be appointed 
|in every port, and the expense of the es- 
| tablishments was to be defrayed out of the 
profits of shipowners. As to the opinion 
of the shipowners themselves, it could not 
be doubted that it was hostile to the mea- 
sure. The great body of the shipping 
interests of London, Belfast, Bristol, Hull, 
Dublin, Dundee, Montrose, Plymouth, 
North Shields, Scarborough, and other 
ports, had declared against the Bill. Look- 
ing, then, at all the circumstances: of the 
ease, and taking into consideration the 
fact that the Government intended to in- 
'troduce next Session a new commercial 
code, into which the present measure was 
‘to be absorbed, he felt himself justified 
in moving the postponement of the mea 
sure. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 





| tion, in order to add the words “ this House 
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will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir W. CLAY, as the representative of 
the borough which contained the greater 
portion of the largest port of the kingdom, 
could not give a silent vote. He admitted 
that a large portion of the shipowners of 
the port of London was opposed to the Bill, 
but he nevertheless doubted whether the 
measure was as universally unpopular as 
it was represented to be; and, whatever 
view the shipping interest might take of 
the provisions of the Bill, he, on his part, 
believed it would prove beneficial, not only 
to shipowners, but the country generally. 
The great port of Liverpool had declared 
in favour of the Bill. He (Sir W. Clay) 
had been many years connected with the 
first shipping interest in the world, and if 
he thought the Bill adverse to that interest, 
no inducement whatever could have per- 
suaded him to vote in its favour; but, on 
the contrary, he believed that the measure 
was greatly calculated to benefit the ship- 
ping interest. The main question before 
the House was, whether the conduct of the 
officers of the British mercantile marine 
was such as befitted the character of the 
first commercial country in the world, and 
whether it was such that millions of pro- 
perty and hundreds of thousands of lives 
might be annually trusted with it. He 
would say at once, that it was a matter 
notorious that it was not, and that verdict 
his now somewhat great experience fully 
justified. He felt bound to defend the 
consular returns, against which such ca- 
lumnies and ridicule were directed last Ses- 
sion, and the fitness and capability of those 
consuls to form a correct judgment. He 
admitted that the excellence of the common 
sailors, and that the characteristics of 
Englishmen, their intelligence, their per- 
severance, and their bravery, ought to have 
led to a contrary conception respecting 
the officers ; but the low character of the 
officers of the commercial marine, arose 
from their having been for many years ac- 
customed only to sail in convoy, under a 
man-of-war, the officers of which in reality 
directed the movements of the merchant- 
men, and thus very commonplace capa- 
bilities were sufficient to manage a vessel 
under such able direction. Indeed, when 
the war was hot, the vessels often lay in 
harbour so long that it was necessary, ac- 


cording to the standing joke of that period, 
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occasionally to remove the vessels to pre- 
vent them grounding on the beef-bones 
they had thrown overboard. He defended 
the Bill strongly, not only.as calculated to 
improve the efficiency of the masters and 
mates, but as being well calculated to pro- 
tect the sailors from erimps. 

Mr. CLAY said, the Government, by 
this Bill, legislated on a great subject in a 
very small way. This mode of legislat- 
ing by patches made more confused a code 
which already required simplification. 
The alterations made in the measure had, 
he was aware, softened down the oppo- 
sition to it, but he doubted whether it had 
improved the Bill. Why, for instance, was 
the coasting trade exempted from its ope- 
ration? No one could say that its cap- 
tains required less improvement, or that its 
sailors less needed protection than those of 
other trades. While he admitted that a 
compulsory examination would be of great 
service, and that the additional powers 
given to captains at sea for the purpose of 
preserving discipline would be a great ad- 
vantage, he objected to the details of the 
Bill as vexatious and injurious to the ship- 
owners. He was aware of a case in which 
a vessel at Hull was enabled on a recent 
occasion to fill up the places, in a quarter 
of an hour, of two sailors who were absent 
at the moment the vessel should have 
sailed, and thus a delay of twenty-four 
hours was avoided; whereas, if the Bill 
had been in operation, it would have been 
impossible to have complied with its re- 
quirements as to the mode of engaging 
sailors, and have saved that tide. The 
gentleman who had given him that in- 
formation was Mr. Alderman Thompson, of 
Hull, a large shipowner of great experience, 
who was strongly opposed to all these un- 
necessary requirements. He (Mr. Clay) 
thought these might very well be dispensed 
with. In improving the captains, they 
would improve the men. No axiom was 
truer than that ‘‘a good captain made a 
good crew.” His greatest objection, how- 
ever, was that it was an interference be- 
tween the employer and the employed. 
He would much rather support the Mo- 
tion of which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Colchester had given notice, than 
that of the hon. Member for Dartmouth, 
because the latter implied an entire dis- 
approval of the principle of the measure ; 
whereas, if it were referred to a Select 
Committee, all his (Mr. Clay’s) objections 
would be removed. A Select Committee 
could also consider all those burdens which 
the Government and the House had en- 
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gaged to consider, and towards the re- 
moval of which all that had been done was 
the introduction of a paltry Bill respecting 
light-dues. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that his 
opinion in respect to this Bill had under- 
gone considerable modification, in conse- 
quence of the alterations which had been 
made in it; but it was yet in a state which 
induced him to believe it would be wise to 
refer it to a Select Committee, and accor- 
dingly he had given a notice to that effect. 
When the House repealed the navigation 
laws, it was generally admitted that the 
shipowners had claims to the consideration 
of Parliament. Those who sat on that 
side of the House said, the shipping in- 
terest had acted very unwisely in permit- 
ting the repeal of that code, without first 
insisting on the removal of the burdens 
under which they laboured. The House 
was, therefore, especially called upon, in 
any further legislation on the subject, to 
respect the feelings and wishes of the 
shipping interest. It was perfectly true 


that a great improvement had taken place 
in this Bill; but its details were so many 
and so various, and its connexion with 
other points and other burdens so intimate, 
that he still thought it would be better to 


refer it toa Select Committee. The Bill 
proposed to constitute in certain places 
local boards—was the Ilouse prepared to 
say what places should be so privileged ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade proposed that every 
port which had 30,000 tons of shipping 
should have that privilege. But why that 
precise amount of tonnage was fixed upon, 
and what ports would come under that 
limit, were questions upon which they 
were utterly ignorant, and would be much 
better discussed upstairs. Then, again, 
the system of examination was to be re- 
ferred to these local boards; and why should 
the smaller ports, which were excluded 
from local management, have a severer 
examination than that which was to be in- 
stituted in the larger ports? It was pro- 
posed that every shipowner who possessed 
500 tons of shipping should have a vote 
in the constitution of the local boards; but 
why 500 tons? With 30,000 tonnage for 
the ports, and 500 tonnage for the voters, 
the number of electors would, he be- 
lieved, range in most ports from 50 to 70, 
and that seemed to him a very small 
constituency; and he very much doubt- 
ed whether it would not be wiser to 
make the qualification lower. Could 
the House take upon itself to name the 
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exact limit which would be best? He 
thought not ; and these were all reasons 
why the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. He was sorry the hon. Ba. 
ronet the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
took upon himself the defence of the con- 
sular returns. He (Lord J. Manners) 
frankly confessed that he could not put 
much reliance upon their authority ; and 
the House must recollect that many of 
them stated that they were not the best 
qualified persons to give an opinion. §Sup- 
pose the case were reversed—suppose the 
merchants of Liverpool sent out directions 
to all their captains to make returns as to 
their opinion of the character and conduct 
of the consuls. Could great questions of 
national importance be decided upon such 
returns ? He thought not; and he, there- 
fore, did not attach much importance to 
those consular returns. He ridiculed the 
beef-bone theory of the hon. Baronet. It 
was preposterous to think that, after a 
thirty years’ peace, the character of our 
British merchantmen must be referred to 
what had occurred at such a distance of 
time, when, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement, the masters of merchant- 
men all sailed under the directions of the 
captains of the Royal Navy. He (Lord 
J. Manners) did not think that the masters 
of merchantmen, forty years ago, deserved 
the character given them by the hon. Ba- 
ronet ; but if they did, they had been long 
enough out of those leading strings to ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge and_ skill for 
themselves. He admitted that the Ship- 
owners’ Association of Liverpool had de- 
elared in favour of the Bill since it had 
been altered; but, at the same time, it de- 
clared that recent legislation had rendered 
great changes necessary in the maritime 
code of this country. It was therefore 
another reason for referring the Bill to 
Select Committee, that those changes could 
be discussed in conjunction with this Bill, 
and the best mode considered of removing 
the numerous burdens which now pressed 
upon the merchant service. He also re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Liverpool Shipowners’ Association had ex- 
pressed a very strong opinion against the 
law as it now stood, which related to the 
supply of seamen to the Royal Navy out of 
our merchant vessels to the extent of two- 
thirds of their men. If the Bill were re- 
ferred, as he wished it should be, to a Se- 
lect Committee, it would be well to refer 
to them also the consideration of the bur- 
dens which now pressed on the shipping 
interest. 
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Mrz. LABOUCHERE was far from com- 
plaining of the hon. Member for Dart- 
mouth for raising a discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. But, having on two 
oceasions stated the reasons why he had 
brought forward the measure, he hoped 
the House would excuse him from enter- 
ing at any great length into the subject, 
especially as he was anxious that the 
House should go into Committee to-day. 
This measure was said to be unpopular 
with the shipping interest. That he di- 
rectly and explicitly denied, after having 
held the most ample communication with 
that interest. All the great ports—Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Bristol—had expressly 
stated their almost unanimous concurrence 
in the Bill, and he might name others. 
Public opinion in London was more di- 
vided; but, as one who had had to deal 
with the shipping interest, and knew how 
they disliked change, he would admit that 
a Bill must have considerable merit of 
which it could be said that it had the very 
general concurrence of that interest in re- 
gard not only to its principle but its de- 
tails. He had named communities. Indi- 


viduals he might name without number; 
but he should name only two: the first, 
the greatest shipowner in the world, who 


possessed above 36,000 tons of shipping, 
managed in the most admirable manner, 
whose ships were a credit to this country 
in every part of the world; he meant Mr. 
Gilmour, of Glasgow, a gentleman of great 
intelligence. He had received the assist- 
ance of that gentleman, who at first had 
objections to the Bill; and Mr. Gilmour, 
after making various suggestions, became 
a supporter of it. The other name he 
should mention was that of a London ship- 
owner of great benevolence; he meant Mr. 
Green. Those who knew the ‘“ Sailors’ 
Home,” the excellent schools that gentle- 
man had instituted—the Christian eare he 
took of the sailors, would be of opinion that 
ahigh authority was quoted when Mr. Green 
was stated to be a supporter of the Bill, not 
ouly in its general principle, but in many of 
its details. If there were any shipowners 
who had a right to say, ‘* Don’t interfere 
with us—we manage admirably,” these 
two gentlemen had it; but it was their 
own experience which had led them to 
Support a measure calculated to benefit 
sailors generally. So much for the alleged 
Popularity of the measure; if the House 
waited for a Bill that should obtain uni- 
versal assent, they might wait till dooms- 

y. He entreated the House not to raise 
a discussion on light-dues, manning the 
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Navy, and other irrelevant points; but he 
might remark, that the measure relating 
to light-dues, which had been called a 
paltry measure, consisted in a reduction 
by the Board of Trade, in conjunction with 
the Trinity House, of one-half of the light- 
dues—a reduction for which persons con- 
nected with the coasting trade were ex- 
tremely grateful. Admitting that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was, in a certain sense, 
one of interference, he begged the House 
to consider what was the object of that 
interference, and whether it was not likely 
to benefit the shipping interest. The Bill 
had three great objects. The first, which 
had met the general concurrence of the 
House, was to require that every man who 
undertook the responsibility of superin- 
tending a ship should prove before a com- 
petent tribunal that he was not grossly 
and palpably deficient in the necessary 
qualifications; and, what was of still greater 
consequence, to give power to deprive him 
of the certificate he might have obtained 
on proved delinquency in having lost a 
ship, or misconducted himself in command. 
That was an important check and control, 
though it was to be hoped it would not 
often be necessary to call it into play. He 
had never brought any general charge 
against merchant captains and mates. He 
knew many excellent and accomplished 
men engaged in that capacity. But it was 
notorious, without reference to consular 
returns, or evidence in blue books, that in 
many trades men were put into the com- 
mand of vessels who were grossly unfit. 
He held in his hand a letter from a cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, serving on the 
coast of Africa, who thus described a mu- 
tiny which occurred in a merchant vessel 
on that coast :— 


“When commanding [er Majesty’s ship Fair 
Rosamond, among the numerous instances of dis- 
pute and mutiny I was called on to settle in that 
ill-conducted African trade, was one in which the 
master and chief mate having quarrelled, the 
former suspended the latter from duty, and there 
in all probability it would have ended, but that 
the crew most naturally took part with the mate, 
he being a seaman, while the master scarcely 
knew the stem from the stern. On mustering the 
crew and investigating the case, I became pos- 
sessed of facts that surprised me. The ship was 
—I do not mention the name of the ship—of 600 
tons burden. ‘The master had not been bred to 
the sea, but, having served behind some chymist’s 
counter, had sailed one voyage in a ship belonging 
to the same owners in the double capacity of sur- 
geon and supereargo, and was this trip sent in 
command of the 600 ton ship, a good seaman 
being selected as his nurse, and appointed first- 
mate. Who could be surprised at a mutiny ? 
Seamen will submit to treatment amounting to 
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tyranny from a seaman, because they look with 
respect on such when in authority over them, as 
they equally and very properly despise all who, 
not being such, usurp the position.” 


It was to check abuses, of which this was 
not a solitary instance, that the Bill had 
been brought in for a compulsory examina- 
tion of masters and mates. In the East 
India marine, a compulsory examination 
was insisted on, and had exercised a great 
influence on the character and condition of 
that service. The worthy Alderman op- 
posite, the Member for Westmoreland, a 
high authority on the subject, had some 
years ago brought in a Bill for the same 
purpose; and to this extent there was no 
great difference of opinion on the present 
measure. Another point, on which there 
was more diversity of sentiment, related to 
the expediency of recognising shipping 
officers who should exercise certain powers 
in regard to the shipping of sailors. On 
careful consideration he was led to recom- 
mend that arrangement, as saving the 
sailor from crimps and those who preyed 
on him, and also as benefiting the ship- 
owner, because it tended to the despatch 
of his business. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose there was no intermediary party at 
present between the sailor and his em- 
ployer. The rate of payment now made 
to the shipping agent was much higher 
than that proposed by the Bill. The 
maximum rate for a licensed agent was, 
under the Bill, to be 2s. In the United 
States the legal regular sum paid to an 
agent for shipping a sailor was one dollar. 
An arrangement, similar to that of the 
Bill, was made in Quebec, for the purpose 
of putting down the frightful system of 
crimpage which existed there; the rate 
there was 5s. Parties had petitioned the 
Canadian Legislature against the measure 
sanctioning that arrangement, and stated 
that the town would in consequence sus- 
tain a loss of 30,0001. a year, being the 
sum which was got from the sailors by the 
harpies who preyed on them; but, last year, 
more than 100 captains of vessels had given 
their opinion in favour of the measure. 
With respect to the third object of the 
Bill, no discussion had arisen as to the ne- 
cessity of taking measures to prevent deser- 
tion and improve the discipline of merchant 
ships. The sailor had as great an interest 
in having the discipline of a ship maintain- 
ed as the shipowner, and he was not afraid 
to introduce the most stringent provisions 
for the preservation of discipline, making 
the captain responsible afterwards. It was 
better that the power of the captain should 
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be somewhat despotic, than that it should 
fall short of what was necessary to enable 
him to maintain discipline. An American 
writer, named Dana, the author of Two 
Years before the Mast, said on this sub. 
ject — 

“ If I expected to pass the rest of my life bes 
fore the mast, I would not wish the power of the 
captain diminished an iota.” 

The powers of captains in American ships 
were large, and exercised without much 
scruple :— 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that there should 
be one head and one voice, to control everything 
and be responsible for everything. There are 
emergencies which require the instant exercise of 
extreme power. These emergencies do not allow 
of consultation. It will not answer to say that 
the captain shall never do this or that thing, be- 
cause it does not seem necessary and advisable 
that it should be done. He has great cares and 
responsibilities, is answerable for everything, and 
is subject to emergencies which perhaps no other 
man exercising authority among civilised people 
is subject to. Let him, then, have powers com- 
mensurate with his utmost possible need; only let 
him be held strictly responsible for the exercise of 
them. Any other course would be injustice as 
well as bad policy.” 

It was in accordance with these principles 
that he had framed the provisions relating 
to discipline and desertion. He hoped the 
House would not agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dartmouth. That 
of the noble Lord the Member for Colches- 
tar would be equally fatal to the Bill; and, 
if it were jumbled together with questions 
of pilotage, &c., it might go into a Se- 
lect Committee, but would never come out. 
With respect to the consolidation of the 
Acts relating to the merchant navy, he had 
been blamed for not proposing a measure to 
effect that object. But he could not have 
hoped to introduce a measure with which 
the House could have grappled success- 
fully, and he had taken the course which 
promised to lead to the most satisfactory 
conclusion. It was his intention at the 
close of the Session to prepare a Bill of 
consolidation, incorporating the provisions 
of the present measure with the existing 
Acts. Either of two courses might then 
be taken; the House might consent to pass 
that as a Bill of consolidation simply, or 
consolidation and amendment might 

combined. That proposal, which he had 
stated to various gentlemen connected with 
the mercantile marine, appeared to meet 
with general assent. With respect to the 
patronage with which the Board of Trade 
was to have been invested, he had got rid 
of that part of the scheme to which e had 
looked with considerable alarm, namely, 
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the appointment of the shipping masters, 
who would not be appointed, as the noble 
Lord supposed, only in ports where the 
shipping amounted to 30,000 tons, and 
jn every port where a shipping master was 
required, there would be a local board which 
would appoint him. There were smaller 
ports where such an officer was unneces- 
sary, and the business could be done for 
some 151. a year. The British Consuls in 
Norway stated that the system there was 
similar to that proposed in the Bill. In 


conclusion, he must urge on the House the- 


propriety of passing the Bill in the present 
Session of Parliament; and, so far from 
thinking it premature, he felt ashamed that 
hehad not dealt with the subject sooner, as 
he should have done if he had been aware 
of the real state of the case. 

Mr. HERRIES said, it was a mistake 
to suppose that those with whom he acted 
were averse to the principle of the Bill, 
for no side of the House, no party, could 
object to a measure which had for its aim 
the improvement of the mercantile marine 
of this country; but the question was, did 
this Bill attain that end? He, for one, 
certainly did not think it did; nor did he 
believe that the majority of the shipping 


interest entertained a favourable opinion 


towards the measure. No doubt some 
ports did approve of it, but by no means 
all, or even a fair proportion of them. At 
the time when the repeal of the navigation 
laws took place, the Government and the 
House undertook to remove all restrictions 
which would press unfairly upon the mer- 
eantile marine, and prevent it from enter- 
ing fairly upon its competition with the 
whole world. Not one of these restrictions 
had, however, been dealt with, and the 
shipowners were consequently much dis- 
satisfied. The question before the Iouse 
was one of the most intricate character, 
and, not desiring to throw obstructions in 
its way, but with the desire of rendering 
it as perfect as possible, he should earnestly 
recommend the right hon. Gentleman to 
go into Committee upon it with that view, 
and, after that, to give time to all parties 
concerned—ample time—to consider the 
effect of such vast alterations as it pro- 
prosed. The Bill was not to remedy any 
Pressing grievance, but to regulate prospec- 
tively our marine. That was a case which 
more than all others required caution and 
consideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Bill would again next Ses- 
Sion come before the House in his con- 
solidated Bill. The Bill then might be 
altered, and to pass a Bill which should so 
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soon require amendment was bad legisla- 
tion. At first, the Bill proposed to put 
the whole marine of the country under cen- 
tral management; but now that was aban- 
doned. The right hon. Gentleman had 
talked of Glasgow and Liverpool, but he 
was opposed by the city of London; and 
surely, on such a question, the opinion of 
the greatest shipping interest in the coun- 
try was most important. He did not wish 
to impede the progress of the Bill, but he 
certainly thought nothing would be lost by 
referring it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. CARDWELL believed the question 
at issue was, whether the measure should 
be defeated or not for the present Session 
by delay. He supported the Bill, which 
was now free from the objection that it left 
the shipping interest in the hands of the 
Board of Trade. The powers of that board, 
which were arbitrary, had now been de- 
fined. How did the parties interested re- 
gard the Bill? The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets spoke for London; there 
was an influential Gentleman opposite who 
could speak for Glasgow; the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce had undertaken the 
office of mediating in favour of the Bill, 
and the Shipowners’ Association of Liver- 
pool had done their utmost to bring it into 
shape. Reserving the right to bring be- 
fore Parliament in the present Session any 
of the subjects excluded from the Bill, he 
thonght it the duty of those who had con- 
stituencies interested in the measure to re- 
sist the defeating of it by loss of time, to 
support the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee, and promote the adoption of it in 
the present Session. With a view to the 
proposed consolidation of the law relating 
to the mercantile marine, it was desirable 
to carry into effect as many beneficial pro- 
visions as possible. 

CotoxeL THOMPSON would observe, 
on one point on which the Bill had been 
attacked, that there was no arbitrary 
power given to any board to reject candi- 
dates, but all that was directed was, that 
the candidate should have testimonials of 
some kind. Now everybody knew that the 
obtaining testimonials was too easy rather 
than too difficult; and therefore the pre- 
sumption was that a candidate who could 
get no testimonials from anybody by whom 
he had been previously employed, was one 
it would be well to turn back. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, that if this 
Bill had been law fifty years ago, half the 
wrecks which had occurred in that time 
would have been prevented. If the cap- 
tain of the Orion had known that proved 
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neglect would have the effect of prevent- 
ing his ever sailing as a captain again, he 
(Mr. Macgregor) was convinced that fine 
steamer would not have been run too near 
the shore at Portpatrick, and many valu- 
able lives would have been spared. The 
effect of the Bill would generally be to im- 
prove the character, not only of the cap- 
tains, but of the seamen; and he regretted 
that it did not declare that ‘‘ advance 
notes” were illegal. He should vote for 
going into Committee at once. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorp J. MANNERS then moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “ the Bill 
be committed to a Select Committee,”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 120; Noes 
34: Majority 86. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. WAWN objected to enacting the 
new restrictions of this Bill before the 


Ministry had brought in measures to re- 
move all the burdens the shipowners la- 


boured under. Nineteen-twentieths of those 
who had just voted in the majority had 
supported the navigation laws, and where, 
then, was their consistency? He protested 
strongly against the Bill. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at T'welve o’clock. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

On the Motion of Lorn J. RUSSELL, 
the House resolved itself into Committee 
on this Bill. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he rose to pro- 
pose the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. Ilis object was, that the 
three paid and responsible Commissioners 
should constitute the whole of the Com- 
mission, and discharge all the duties ap- 
pertaining to it. He believed he should 
have no difficulty in showing that this 
course would be most sound in principle, 
and the best that could be adopted in prac- 
tice. What was the object of the Bill? 
It was to remedy the defects of the pre- 
sent Ecclesiastical Commission, the mem- 
bers of which were too numerous, and their 
proceedings manifested both inefliciency 
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and irresponsibility. The object of the 
Bill was to substitute an effective and re. 
sponsible Commission in the place of the 
present one. How could they best secure 
this effective and responsible board? By 
securing, on the part of the Commission. 
ers, such a close attention to the business 
of the board as to ensure a full knowledge 
on their part of the business before it ; for 
no one could be fairly held responsible for 
that of which he had no knowledge, 
Then, how were they to ensure effective 
men for the discharge of the business of 
the board? This was the conclusion ar. 
rived at by the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject. It 
recommended that three paid Commission- 
ers should be appointed to conduct the 
business of the board; and the Govern. 
ment concurring in that opinion, the pre- 
sent Bill was brought in to give effect to 
the recommendation. In order that the 
plan should be complete and effective, he 
then proposed that the entire of the pre- 
sent ex officio members of the board, fifty- 
two in number, should be got rid of. That 
body was now constituted of Judges, Cabi- 
net Ministers, and Bishops. He proposed 
that the whole business of the board should 
be executed by the three responsible mem- 
bers of it, who would know every thing 
that was transacted by the Commission. 
This would be following the example of 
every other responsible board, and would 
relieve the Judges, the Cabinet Ministers, 
and the Bishops from their attendance on 
it. With regard to the Judges, the Lord 
Chancellor, the two Chief Justices, the 
Lord Chief Baron, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the Judges of the Admiralty and 
the Prerogative Courts, were at present 
members of the board. Now, what in the 
world had all these to do with the Ecele- 
siastical Commission? They had other 
important functions to discharge, and they 
could not give their attendance at the 
meetings of the Commission without injury 
resulting to the public service. They must 
be taken from their other duties to attend 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, or they 
must neglect this Commission to attend to 
their other duties. Therefore public con- 
venience and common sense were alike in 
favour of the Judges being excused from 
attendance. Five Cabinet Ministers were 
members of the board; and he was sure 
they would be as glad to be excused as the 
Judges. Their official duties were of such 
an onerous character, that the attendance 
at this board must interfere with them. 
The other ea officio members of the Com. 
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mission were the Bishops. They had been 
consecrated to a particular office, whose 
claims upon their time and attention were 
eyen still more serious and solemn ; and if 
it should happen that they were the only 
ex oficio members who were unwilling to 
retire from the Commission, what was the 
inference which the public would draw 
from that circumstance? Why, that they 
considered their spiritual functions of less 
importance than the judicial functions of 
the Judges, or the political functions of the 
Cabinet Ministers. Now, did the House 
really think so? Were the episcopal du- 
ties, for which, in some instances, a sum 
four or five times larger, and in one in- 
stance he believed a sum ten times larger, 
than the salary of the Prime Minister was 
paid—were those duties, in the eyes of the 
nation, or of the Church, of small amount ? 
If the House did not think so—if both 
reason and religion were in favour of a 
change in the Commission, and if the Pre- 
lates were the only parties who opposed 
and obstructed that change, what other 
construction could the nation put upon it, 
than that their conception of their duties, 
contrasted unfavourably with those enter- 
tained by the heads of other departments 
of the public service? They would con- 
clude that, while the judicial functions 
were first in the estimation of the Judges, 
and the political functions all-important in 
the eyes of the Cabinet Ministers, the spi- 
ritual functions did not seem to be upper- 
most in the hearts of the Prelates; and 
that, while Judges and Cabinet Ministers 
felt a delicacy in intruding into the con- 
cerns of a board which were specially in- 
trusted to paid functionaries, the Bishops 
had no such scruples, and would insist 
upon intermeddling irregularly, capricious- 
ly—many would say, selfishly—and, there 
could be little doubt, injuriously to the 
publie service. Both reason and religion 
were in favour of the change which he 
Proposed in the Commission ; and if the 
Prelates were opposed to him, what con- 
struction could they put on their conduct, 
except that the duties of their office con- 
trasted very unfavourably with other public 
duties? No right or privilege of theirs 
Was In any way involved by their not being 
on the Commission; and if they persisted in 
being placed on it, the country would look 
on their conduct with suspicion. What 
was the nature of the duties which came 
before the Commissioners? The duties of 
the board referred entirely to the adminis- 
tration of the temporalities of the church. 
It had the administration of funds which 
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arose from different kinds of Church pro- 
perty scattered over the various dioceses 
of England and Wales. It was not the 
question, as to whether a Bishop should 
have the management of the property ap- 
pertaining to his diocese. Every Bishop 
had the control over the diocesan property 
for the term of his life, and the Bill did 
not propose to interfere with this arrange- 
ment ; but the question was, whether they 
should have the general management of 
all ecclesiastical property in all parts of 
the kingdom. The property under the 
control of the board was not merely epis- 
copal, but general; for all property con- 
nected with the Church and the estates, 
consisted of any kind of property known 
to the Church. Take the case of the pre- 
lates whose dioceses were nearest to them 
—he meant the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London. The 
management of the estates of Canter- 
bury and London was but a tithe of their 
labours. They had now to take the manage- 
ment of the ecclesiastical estates of York, 
Carlisle, Durham, Exeter, and other dio- 
ceses; and instead of being confined to 
estates in which they had an especial in- 
terest, they had to become general man- 
agers of estates of which they had no 
knowledge whatever, and of which they 
could have no knowledge except by giving 
such a close attention to those secular af- 
fairs as to place their episcopal duties in 
abeyance. Ile was not now seeking to do 
an act which imposed any new duties; but 
he was only resisting a modern, and to his 
mind an extremely objectionable, innova- 
tion. The question then was, whether the 
present was an effective Commission. He 
believed he should have no difficulty in 
showing that the duties now performed by 
it could be better done by dispensing with 
the attendance of the present ex officio 
Commissioners. Why, he repeated, should 
they make an exception in this board, to 
the practice in all other cases? If the 
House dealt with the matter as a question 
of policy, what did all their experience 
teach them ? Was Parliament so well sa- 
tisfied with the past working of the Com- 
mission, that it was ready to make further 
sacrifices in order to secure the attendance 
of the Bishops at the board? There were 
few members of the Church who had at- 
tended to the subject who did not feel that 
the Commission was injured by the attend- 
ance of the Bishops. If the experience of 
the past showed them that no advantage 
was to be derived from the presence of the 
Bishops, how could they expect any benefit 
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from their being continued members of the 
board? The Commissioners acted by 
means of Orders in Council, and they had 
printed upwards of 300 of them to carry 
out the business of the board. Not a sin- 
gle syllable appeared in any one of them 
to show that there was any necessity for 
any prelate being a member of the board. 
He appealed to the Members of the Com- 
mittee to which he had already alluded, 
and to the noble Lord who was its chair- 
man, whether, throughout the whole of 
that inquiry, from commencement to close, 
anything had transpired to show that the 
business of the board would be better done 
by having Bishops members of the Com- 
mission, or that their presence was in any 
way advantageous. In his opinion the 
majority of that Committee should carry 
out their own views. The enlargement of 
this Commission, as proposed, was justifi- 
ed by neither policy nor expediency, and 
he could not discern the principle upon 
which some of the members of it should 
be withdrawn from their spiritual and 
others from their temporal duties. He 
appealed to the constitution of the Church 
itself against the mode in which the Com- 
mission was composed, on the ground that 
the offices of teacher and of trader were in- 
compatible with each other. Some years 
ago an Act of Parliament had been brought 
in by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
themselves, providing that no clergyman 
of the Church of England, under the dig- 
nity of bishop, should be engaged in farm- 
ing land to a greater extent than eighty 
acres, it being thought not expedient that 
they should be encumbered too much in 
their spiritual duties with worldly avoca- 
tions. Such had always been the law and 
principle of the Church; and if the Eccle- 
siastical Commission would pass an Act 
preventing the parochial clergy from ecul- 
tivating more than a small quantity of the 
soil, he should like to know why the same 
law was not applicable to the higher orders 
in the Church? Could it be established 
that the spirituality of the office was not 
degraded by worldly avocations, on account 
of the holder of it being of a higher rank ? 
It reminded him of a passage in the Acts 
of the Apostles :—- 
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“Then the twelve called the multitude of the 
disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason 
that we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 
you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business. But we will give ourselves con- 
tinually to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word,” 
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Would the Commissioners explain awg: 
that passage, and reconcile it with the 
Bishops serving at the ‘‘tables’’ of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission? He assured 
the House that among a large portion of 
the members of the Church of England, 
there was a disposition to undervalue the 
services of the Commission. He thought 
that it was as valuable now as ever it was, 
but at this moment there was more sym- 
pathy abroad with the parochial clergy 
than with the episcopacy, and they said 
that the Bishops had gradually abrogated 
the main functions of the episcopate, and 
that the parochial clergy had taken it up. 
Of what, in the primitive days, did the 
episcopal office consist? It was the office 
of pastor-teacher—the centre of spiritual 
life. Whatever were the powers—whatever 
the excellence with which the office was in- 
vested—they were derived and had their 
origin entirely from this function. Of old 
the bishop lived as the head and the father 
of his flock, well known by all, not only of 
his clergy, but of his laity—their cou- 
sellor, their comforter, and friend; the 
centre of the focus of their spiritual life, 
wielding a power purely spiritual. Such 
a system of things had existed in the days 
of Cyprian, Ambrose and Augustine, and 
it had been seen realised in this country, 
even in times not more distant than those 
of Andrews, Jewell, and Bedell. But 
alas! at present the ancient character of 
the Exicxores had been lost sight of, and 
the Bishop had become an official—his 
functions had been degraded and secu 
larised, and he had ceased to be the father 
of his flock, or to have close relations even 
with his clergy, as their counsellor and 
friend. For the episcopal office he had a 
high veneration, but he could not say that 
he had much respect for the persons who 
now filled that office. He did not know 
any other body of men who were more 
blind than they to the true interests both 
of the Church and of the people, nor was 
he acquainted with any who were more 
perversely hostile to the ecclesiastical re- 
form which he believed to be essential, not 
only to the safety of the Church, but to its 
very existence. He did not blame the 
Bishops, however, so much as the Govern- 
ment, who, by secularising the episcopal 
office, had corrupted it, weakened it, and, 
he might almost add, degraded it. It was 
by imposing worldly avocations on the 
Bishops, to the exclusion of spiritual affairs, 
that the influence of the episcopal body 
had been impaired, and that they 
fallen in the estimation of the people. 
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the Committee saw with him the impro- 
riety and folly of persisting in a course 
s0 infatuated, they would support him in 
the present Motion. 

Amendment proposed, page 2, line 21— 

« To leave out from the word ‘ England’ to the 
end of the clause, and to add the words ‘ and the 
three Church Estates Commissioners so appointed 
shall together and exclusively constitute the body 
corporate of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, and be entitled to exercise all their 
powers and privileges,” 
instead thereof. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was directly against the report of the Com- 
mittee of that House. The change recom- 
mended by the Committee was that some 
further reduction of the duties should take 
place, and they proposed that while the 
larger body of the present Commission 
should be properly retained for the purpose 
of entertaining the most important ques- 
tions, a smaller Committee should be ap- 
ointed who should manage the property of 
the Church. It was quite clear that large 
and important questions would come before 
this Commission; and yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed the abolition 
of the Commission, and the substitution of 
the small Committee for the management 
of the property in the place of the larger 
Commission. He (Lord J. Russell) did 
not think that that change would be an 
improvement. There were some large and 
important questions, as he had already 
said, that would come under the attention 
of the Commission; and he did not see how 
two Commissioners named by the Crown, 
and one by the Archbishop, could under- 
take those questions, both for the State 
and the Church. The hon. and learned 
Member said that Cabinet Ministers would 
not have time to attend the meetings of 
the Commission; but it was for that very 
reason and cause that they had proposed 
to manage the property by means of these 
three Commissioners; and by the Amend- 
ment which he (Lord J. Russell) had made, 
he proposed that they should be enabled 
to transact such business, and to fix the 
official seal to documents, without reference 
to the body of the Commission. He re- 
commended that the plan of the Committee 
should be taken intact, and not departed 
from so completely as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had suggested. The hon. and 
‘armed Member had also raised in his 
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speech great questions, which he (Lord J. 
Russell) did not see that the Committee 
on this Bill could properly consider. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had entered 
upon the question of the revenues of the 
Church, and other matters relating really 
to endowments, and quite inapplicable to 
the question before the Committee at pre- 
sent, and he seemed to have lost sight of 
the original cause for the appointment of 
this Commission. Not many years ago, 
when the Bishops took their own revenues, 
the incomes in some of the dioceses were 
very large. The Bishop of Durham was 
said to receive an income of 23,0001. a 
year, the see of Canterbury to bring 21,0007. 
or 22,0007. a year, and the incomes were 
very large of some of the bishops, while at 
the same time the incomes of others amount- 
ed to 5001. or 1,0001. a year only, and 
they held deaneries and other offices in the 
Church in order to make up their income. 
It was hardly to be contended that such a 
state of things was better than the present 
arrangement, or that the reductions that 
had been made in some of the sees was 
not a fitting measure. The Bishop of 
Durham had now an income of only 8,0001. 
a year. This and the other Commission 
had been called upon to transact business 
of this kind. If this Bill passed, he did 
not think they would have business to do 
that would occupy any very great portion 
of their time. The Commission had been 
appointed to consider large reforms, and 
he hoped the Committee would now agree 
to the report of their own Committee. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS had not had the 
good fortune to hear the whole of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Cockermouth, but he advised the House 
to pause before giving their confidence to 
that hon. and learned Member, not only in 
a matter of opinion, but upon a matter of 
fact; because the hon. and learned Member 
was not new to his subject, and he had 
committed himself to the statement of a 
fact which he would appeal to his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government to 
say, he (Sir R. H. Inglis) had a right to 
say was not a fact, namely, that some of 
the Bishops were paid three or four times 
as much as the noble Lord himself, and 
that in one case ten times as much was 
paid; by which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would infer, that while a Bishop enjoy- 
ed an income of 50,0001. a year, the Prime 
Minister of the country received but 2,500. 
or 3,300/. a year. 


Mx. HORSMAN, in explanation, said, 
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there were certainly Bishops who had re- 
ceived 50,0001. a year; and there was one 
of the bishops who at this moment was 
generally believed to have 50,0001. a year. 
What he had said had been spoken upon 
authority. The fact was notorious that 
the returns on the table, of episcopal ii- 
comes, were utterly false and incorrect. 
He did not, of course, mean to say that 
they had been made so by the Bishops 
themselves; but he had on some occasions 
heard something of a certain cooking of 
the accounts. But if the Committee which 
he moved for had been appointed, he could 
have shown that the accounts of the epis- 
copal incomes were not correct. 

Sir B. HALL:* Sir, I am very glad 
that, after the lapse of three or four years, 
this matter should be brought under the 
consideration of the House, and that we 
are now able to discuss the whole question 
of the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. The proposition which I un- 
derstand my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Cockermouth has submitted to 
the House is, that the Episcopal body 
should no longer form part of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. In that proposition 
I, for one, most entirely and fully agree ; 
and I will undertake to say, that if the 
whole of this country was polled, there 
would be found a general feeling against 
the proceedings of this Commission. The 
fecling of the people is so strong and so 
evident, that they would unanimously de- 
sire, as friends of the Church, that the 
Episcopal body should no longer continue 
in the management of the Commission. 
I will undertake to say, that the greatest 
odium has been brought upon that Com- 
mission by the conduct of the Episcopal 
body, which is the ruling portion of the 
Commission ; and I will proceed to show 
the House, if they will be so good as to 
listen to me for a short time, that the 
whole of their proceedings (so far as the 
Episcopal body has been concerned) have 
been taken with a view to ameliorate their 
own condition, whilst they have been per- 
feetly careless of the interests of the work- 
ing clergy. It may be said that persons 
who take the same view of the case as I 
do, and who give expression to such opin- 
ions, are enemies to the Church. If all 
those who have good things in the Church, 
are the Church, and we are to call them 
the Church, then the allegation is so far 
true, that we are enemies to that system. 
The revenues of the Church are enjoyed 
by a very few persons, and the whole of 
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the working clergy, or at least a great 
portion of the working clergy, are at pre. 
sent excluded from the benefits of the 
Church, so designated; and I shall be able 
to show, that the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners have, as I have before stated, en- 
deavoured to enjoy as much as they could 
of the income of the Church, without pro- 
viding for the working clergy. I did ex. 
pect that a much larger measure of clerical 
reform would have been proposed than the 
Bill now under our consideration, because [ 
well remember that when my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cockermouth brought for- 
ward the question of the fusion of the 
episcopal and common fund, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, in 
April 1848, although he did not actually 
assent to that proposition, inasmuch as he 
moved the previous question, stated at the 
same time, that there were many things 
connected with this subject which required 
further consideration, before he submitted 
them to the IIouse. The noble Lord, on 


the 4th of April, 1848, said— 


“ JT must state that many things have occurred 
to me with respect to these Acts for the amend- 
ment and reform of the Church which require 
further consideration, and as to which I am anxi- 
ous to obtain the sanction and guidance of the 
Primate. Iam unwilling to state my views to 
the House as definite opinions, until I have had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of 
person of such high character and unsullied 
purity. Itherefore wish, before making up my 
mind upon this subject, to have a full conference 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


We had a right to expect that as this con- 
ference took place between the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and the 
right reverend Prelate at the head of the 
Church, that some more efficient reform 
would have been the result; but so far 
from it, the only improvement is the Bill 
now before us, which, though it mitigates 
some of the abuses, nevertheless perpett- 
ates in a slightly altered form the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. The best answer to 
the complaints that are frequently made 
against my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cockermouth, the best proof that what he 
has endeavoured to obtain is required, and 
the best evidence that can be afforded in 
corroboration of the truth of his view of 
the case is, that here is a Bill brought m 
proposing to remedy the existing state 0 
things. If my hon. Friend had been qul- 
escent in the matter, the whole evil woul 

have gone on undisturbed to the present 
time, we should have no Bill, and not only 
no Bill, but we should have no propositiea 
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whatever to remedy abuses. And it is in 
eonsequence of the exposure of the abo- 
minable abuses of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners that this Bill is brought in, and 
therefore I think that my hon. Friend 
most truly deserves the thanks of the 
Church and of the country for the course 
which he has pursued. 

Allusion has been made to the statement 
of my hon. Friend to the effect, that there 
was a Bishop who, it was supposed, had 
an income ten times greater than that of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. Now, I 
have no hesitation whatever in declaring, 
that I believe the Bishop of London has, 
or ought to have, that amount cf income. 
At all events, I will say this, that, repre- 
senting Paddington, which is a part of Mary- 
lebone, and knowing pretty well that loca- 
lity, and knowing also that it is one of the 
most valuable properties in the united 
kingdom, and that if it was well managed 
it ought to produce 100,0007. a year; 
knowing this, I ask, what is the return 
which was made by the Bishop of London, 
from the Ist day of January, 1837, for the 
seven years subsequent to that time? I 
think this is one of the most extraordinary 
documents that ever issued from the Par- 
liamentary press of this country; and so 
great, I may add, was the desire to obtain 
this document, that within a very short 
period of time there was not a single copy 
to be obtained at the Parliamentary Paper 
Office, and it is only now, in consequence 
of the late order of the Iouse for a second 
edition, that we have been able to procure 
copies of this most extraordinary document. 
It appears that, in the year 1837, the net 
income of the Bishop of London was 
14,5101., and that, in the year 1843, the 
net income was 12,481/., thus showing a 
loss of no less than 2,0391. 

Now, what was the state of the parish 
at that time, and what was the state of 
the population of the parish? Why, a 
great part of the large houses which now 
cover the Bishop of London’s property 
were erected in that period of time ; and, 
In order to prove the truth of this state- 
ment, I will show the House what the 
assessment of that parish was in the year 
1837, and how it has increased largely in 
Consequence of these buildings upon this 
estate. I find that, in the year 1837, 
the assessment of Paddington parish was 


112,868/., and, in 1843, it was 191,1542., | 
poling an increase in these seven years of | 
18,3661., derived from buildings upon the | 


estate of the Bishop of London, although 
VOL. CXII, [rump SERIES. | 
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he (poor man!) during that time lost no 
less a sum than 2,0291. of his income. 
How is it possible to suppose that this 
statement is correct? How can this do- 
cument be correct? Is it a true—is it an 
authentic document? This is a very curi- 
ous ease, and I may mention that, at the 
moment I am speaking, instead of the 
assessment being 112,8681., as it was in 
1837, or 191,1541., as it was in 1848, it 
now amounts to the enormous sum of 
343,0661. ; and I shall be anxious to see 
whether, when the Bishop makes his next 
septennial return in January next, he will 
still show a decreasing income. 

I will now take the case of the Bishop 
of Exeter. In the year 1837, the income 
of the Bishop of Exeter was returned at 
2,1361. (I am speaking of the income of 
the sees); but although the income from 
that sce in 1837 was stated to be 2,1362., 
in the year 1843, seven years afterwards, 
it is returned at 3411. How is it possible 
that such diminution could be correct, 
unless it is from the litigious proceedings 
of the right rev. Prelate, who must have 
put down all his expenditure against his 
income? Which reminds me of a clergy- 
man resident in the diocese of London, 
who having a living of 1,7001. a year, 
made his return 1001. a year; and when 
he was called to account by his diocesan, 
he said— 


Commission Bill. 


“ My net income is 1007. a year, as it costs me 

1,600/. a year to maintain myself and family, and 
all that I have at the end of the year to spare is 
1002. ; therefore I consider 100/. as my net in- 
come, and I return it accordingly.” 
This is a fact, and I suppose the case 
of the Bishop of Exeter is exactly the 
same; because it is not very likely that he, 
a careful, prudent man, who has always 
had due regard to his worldly interest (as 
I shall be able to show), it is not very 
likely that his income would be allowed to 
fall, from the year 1837 to the year 1843, 
from 2,1361. to 3411. 

Let us now look at the incomes of the 
Bishops. The incomes of the Bishops in 
the year 1843, amounted to no less a sum 
than 197,5591. 1s. 6d., being an average 
of about 8,0001. a year for each Bishop. 
That is the gross income. But, in order 
to show how remarkably ill they manage 
their affairs, it appears, according to their 
own return, that their net income is 
153,724. 14s. 8d., being a difference of 
43,7651. between gross and net income, 
of which no account whatever is rendered 
to this House. There is another remark- 
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able feature regarding the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, namely, that from the very 
time that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cockermouth opened his lips in this House, 
and ventured to make observations upon 
the proceedings of that Commission, from 
that time down to the present no report 
whatever has been made of their proceed- 
ings. They have been perfectly silent as 
regards any of their proceedings at that 
board. We have asked the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government when he 
thought he would be able to let us have 
some report from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners? The noble Lord very natu- 
rally shook his head, and said, he could 
not say when it would be, but he would 
undertake to ‘‘ say”’ that ‘* when this Bill 
was passed some report should be made 
annually of the proceedings of this board.” 
However, since my hon. Friend began by 
exposing the impropriety of their proceed- 
ings, no report whatever has been made, 
and we know no more what has become of 
the property of the Church than does any 
person beyond the seas. 

There is one great difficulty in touching 
upon this question, and in dealing with it, 
as I think it ought to be dealt with, and 
that is to make a distinction between the 
man holding an office, and the office itself. 
I confess that, as a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, I have great veneration for 
the Episcopal office, but I have very little 
veneration or respect for some of the gen- 
tlemen who hold that oftice—and that is 
the difference which I draw. I look upon 
many of the Bishops of the Church, to 
which most of us belong, as persons who 
hold a high office in the Church, for the 
good of the great community of which we 
are members, and that they ought to con- 
duct themselves in such a manner both as 
regards the management of the Church 
property, and as regards the proceedings 
under this Commission, of which they are 
members, as to entitle them to our respect 
and veneration; but this I must say, in 
numberless instances, they have not done. 

Let us look at the return which was 
made some few years ago. The Bishops 
determined amongst themselves to send in 
an account of their gross income, their net 
income, and their expected income, and we 
find that twelve bishops sent in a return of 
their gross income, amounting to 115,4181.; 
their net income they represented to be 
101,0617.; and as to their expected in- 
come, they all concurred in stating that 
they believed it would be considerably 
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diminished, and that instead of 115,418), 
it might be taken at 92,1061. This was 
the expected income, which in many in- 
stances being far short of their fixed jn. 
come, the right rev. Prelates mads up the 
full amount of the anticipated deficiency, 
by drawing upon the Ecclesiastical fund, 
Some time after this arrangement they 
made another return of their income, b 

which it appeared that instead of 92,106), 
they returned an income of 123,269]. §o 
that instead of there being a deficiency on 
the net income of 8,955. there was an 
increase of 22,2021.; and as they set down 
their expected incomes at 92,1061., whilst, 
according to a subsequent return, their ac- 
tual income was 123,2691., it therefore 
stands to reason, if their own figures are 
correct, these twelve bishops must have 
divided amongst themselves 31,1631. more 
than they were authorised to receive. Sup- 
posing this had taken place amongst any 
party of gentlemen connected together, 
and who formed a sort of public board to 
administer property to an immense amount, 
which they had under control, what would 
be thought of them ? 

A statement was made to the House by 
my hon. Friend, three or four years ago, 
to the effect that on the Bishops’ palaces 
and lands they spent no less a sum than 
143,0141. Of this amount, 3,500/. was 
expended on the Bishop’s palace at Exeter. 
Upon which matter I think I may conm- 
ment as I goon. With regard to Exeter, 
there was a very curious case, which oe- 
curred not long ago: inthe year 1842, 
the present Bishop was called upon to pay 
assessed taxes for the palace; he demurred 
to the payment on the ground that he 
was, and had been for some time, non- 
resident; he said that he had no intention 
whatever to reside there, and that he had 
removed all his furniture, and therefore he 
objected to pay any assessed taxes for his 
palace at Exeter, where he ought to have 
resided. The case was brought before the 
Judges, who determined the Bishop was 
liable to the assessed taxes. And what 
took place during the time when he made 
it known to all the world by bringing the 
case before the Judges of the land that 
his palace was an uninhabited house ? 
What did he do? The palace was kept 
in this state of dilapidation when he ap- 
plied to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for a sum of 3,500J. in order to repair the 
building. He said, ‘“‘ I require 3,501. to 
repair my palace, you must give it me; 
and they did give it to him! Now, I com 
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tend that the Ecclesiastical Commission 
had no right whatever to make such a 
grant, and to give that money. I asked 
the noble Lord upon a former occasion 
from what fund this money was advaneed, 
and the answer given to me was, that it 
was a sum of money of which the Bishop 
was entitled to the interest. The present 
Bishop has therefore been allowed to ex- 

nd the whole of this capital sum of 
3,0007. when he ought himself to have 
kept his own palace in repair. He has 
thus robbed every one of his successors, 
or the episcopal fund, of the interest of 
this sum, which I contend he ought not 
to have received. Up to a very recent 
time all the Bishops were obliged to pay 
interest on all monies borrowed for im- 
provement of their palaces, as is the case 
with the minor clergy. But by an Act 
which they very adroitly got through Par- 
liament, the Bishops absolved themselves 
from all payments of the kind, and they 
have taken money from the episcopal 
fund, for which they do not pay any in- 
terest whatever, and have expended it on 
their palaces. That money is taken out of 
a fund, which, I repeat, ought to go to re- 
munerate the minor clergy; and thus upon 
the enormous sum of 143,014l. to which 
I have already referred, not one shilling 
of interest is paid; whereas if a poor Welsh 
rector had borrowed 1002. he would be 
obliged not only to pay interest, but an 
annual sum also, in liquidation of the sum 
advanced to him. 

Let us now go to the case of the Bishop 
of Oxford, who, as it will be proved, can 
manage his own affairs remarkably well, 
and his case is one of the most singular of 
all, He asked the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for two sums of money. I have 
got the case here, and if the House will 
allow me to refer to it, I will do so very 
shortly. The case comes out in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Murray, the late secretary to 
the Commission. It appears from this 
geutleman’s evidence that there were two 
grants made to the Bishop of Oxford, one 
towards improving the residence, and the 
other towards improving the demesne of 
Cuddesden. The first of these grants was 
3,5001., and it was advanced upon the ex- 
press stipulation, that the whole grant 
should not exceed that sum; and in order 
to show to the Committee how very clearly 
this was defined, I will read from the 
minutes of evidence taken before the Se- 
leet Committee on the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, page 49, an extract of the agree- 
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ment entered into between the Bishop of 
Oxford and the Commissioners. It runs 
as follows :— 


Commission Bill. 


“ And whereas it has been agreed between us 
amd the said Samuel, Bishop of Oxford, that the 
said additions, alterations, and improvements, 
shall be made and completed according to the 
said specifiations and plans, and to the satisfac- 
tion of an architect to be named by us, and 
within a time to be limited in a contract to be 
made for that purpose, and that all costs, charges, 
and expenses, in and about the completion thereof, 
incidental thereto, on and above the said sum of 
3,500/. shall be defrayed by the said Samuel, Bi- 
shop of Oxford, his executors and administra- 
tors.” 


It is very clear, therefore, that the Bishop 
was not to receive more than 3,5001., and 
he was to defray all extra expenses out of 
his own private means. But how stands 
the case ? No sooner had he got this sum 
of 3,5002. than he demanded a further sum 
of 1,300/. at a meeting at which he him- 
self was present, when a resolution was 
earried, “* That a scheme for authorising 
the payment out of the Episcopal Fund, 
of a sum not exceeding 1,300l. be pre- 
pared.” This scheme was prepared, and 
notwithstanding the previous agreement, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners granted 
a further sum of 1,3001., making a total 
sum of 4,800/. All this took place in the 
year 1846. The right rev. Prelate was 
not however satisfied, and on the 16th of 
March, 1847, he wrote a long letter de- 
manding a further sum of 1,836/. 3s. 10d. 
On the 18th of March, that letter was con- 
sidered; the Bishop was not present, and it 
was resolved, that in the opinion of the 
Board the strict terms of the Orders in 
Council, and agreement, precluded the Com- 
missioners from acceding to his Lordship’s 
proposal, and that the secretary express to 
the Bishop of Oxford the regret of the 
Commissioners at being obliged to come to 
this conclusion. Such a reply would have 
silenced most persons, but not so the Bishop 
of Oxford; as he attended a meeting, the 
following week, on the 25th of March, 
1847, at which were present nine bishops 
and two laymen; and it appears that on 
the Motion of the Bishop of Oxford him- 
self, it was ordered that the opinion of the 
law officers be obtained, whether a mort- 
gage of the estates of his see can now 
legally be sanctioned, to meet the extra 
expenses incurred in restoring the palace 
of Cuddesden. This question was put to 
the law officers, and their answer was, 
‘* We think it is competent to the Commis- 
sioners now to pass a scheme.’”’ Another 
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meeting was held on 6th May, 1847, con- 
sisting of two laymen and fifteen bishops, 
amongst whom was, of course, the Bishop 
of Oxford! And in complete violation of 
their former agreement, which was sane- 
tioned by an Order in Council, they passed 
a resolution, moving, “ that the Bishop be 
authorised to borrow from the Bounty 
Board, on security of the property of the 
See, a sum not exceeding 1,6691., being 
the sum expended for the alteration and 
improvement of the palace beyond the Com- 
missioners’ grant.’’ Thus it will be seen 
that the Bishop obtained a positive extra 
grant of 1,5000., and a loan of 1,6692. 
from the funds of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
which ought to be applied to the improve- 
ment or augmentation of small livings. 

It is true that the Bishop of Oxford is 
to pay 33 per cent as interest, and one 
thirtieth part annually, in liquidation of 
the principal. But the Commissioners of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty cannot again be in 
full receipt of the sum for the use of the 
poor clergy for a period of thirty years! 
and in the next septennial return of the 
Bishop’s income, the interest and the thir- 
tieth part of the principal, to which I have 
referred, may appear as items constituting 
the difference between gross and net in- 
come, and the Bishop and his successors 
may demand to have that deficiency made 
good out of the episcopal fund. But this 
is not all. Let me here explain to the 
Committee the gross delusion practised 
upon the public by the whole of these 
transactions. It appears in page fifty, of 
the minutes of evidence already quoted, 
that there is a passage in the Order in 
Conncil, to this etfeet— 

“ And whereas a deficiency would be created in 
the annual average income of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, if a sum sufficient to defray such expenses 
were to be raised by mortgage of the lands be- 
longing to the said See, under the power for that 
purpose contained in the Act ;” 


thus intimating that the Bishop of Oxford’s 
income was 5,000/. and no more. Now, it 
appears by the same evidence that by the 
septennial return of episcopal incomes, the 
average net income of the Bishop of Oxford 
was 2,374l., to which 2,626/. ought only 
to have been added for the purpose of 
making up the income of 5,0001., but in- 
stead of this the Bishop receives from the 
episcopal fund 3,500/. annually, making a 
net income of 5,874I., or 8741. a year 
more than the income contemplated by the 
Act of Parliament, But to return to the 
outlay upon palaces and lands, 
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The Bishop of Worcester receives 7,000I,, 
the Bishop of Ripon 16,1111., the Bishop 
of Gloucester 23,6271. The Bishop of 
Rochester must needs have a new palace, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by 
him one for 28,8321., and the Bishop of 
Lincoln receives 54,4401. for his palace 
and the estate, which it was deemed de- 
sirable he should have. 

Are not these monstrosities? And ean 
any one have faith in these Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners where such facts have been 
made known to the public? I will under. 
take to say, that if we look to the period 
of the Papacy, from the time of Pamphilj 
Doria down to Braschi, (Pius VI.) who 
was the last Pope who built a palace at 
Rome, that there never was a more extra- 
vagant appropriation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. 

In order to show the poverty of the clergy 
in these eight Sees, and how little the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have cared 
for them—for that is what I particularly 
blame them for—there are eighty-five pa- 
rishes where the incomes are less than 901. 
a year. There are 417 parishes where 
the incomes are between 501. and 1001. a 
year: and yet upon these 502 livings, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have spent 
only 5,2951., whereas they themselves 
have spent nearly 144,000/. upon resi- 
dences and domains for the Bishops. 

Now, with regard to the manner in 
which the money has been squandered by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
manner in which this has been done, has 
been rendered still more evident by the 
very extraordinary paper which has been 
placed upon the table of the House this 
morning. It was moved for on the 3rd of 
May, and it is a document which might 
have been placed upon the table of the 
House the following week, but every pos- 
sible delay has been placed in the way of 
this document being presented, and it was 
not presented until after repeated applica- 
tions had been made. Although it was 
ordered on the 3rd of May, it is not laid 
upon our table till the 4th of July; but i 
is natural to suppose on reading this docu- 
ment that the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers would not desire to be very active 
complying with the order of the House; 
this paper is a return for copies of all ap- 
plications of the Dean and Chapter of 
| Gloucester, Rochester, Canterbury, Nor- 
‘wich, Winchester, Worcester, Exeter, 
Southwell, Peterborough, and other cathe- 
drals, for aid in the performance of the 
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additional duties cast upon them by the 
suspension of canonrics. 

It will be in the recollection of the 
House, that some years since an Act of 
Parliament was passed, which enabled the 
Government to suspend certain canonries. 
These canonries are sinecures to a certain 
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I consider that the fact of granting ad- 
ditional aid to these well-paid canons is 
nothing less than a reckless waste of 
/money, which ought not to have been al- 
| lowed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; 
and I cannot help thinking that they 
should have said to these gentlemen, 





extent, and other parties residing there | ‘* You, Mr. Pretyman, who have 5,000J. 
could have done the duty; this document | or 6,000/. a year, and you, other reverend 
is valuable, inasmuch as it shows what are | canons, who revel in ecclesiastical abun- 
the duties of a canon in our Church. If, dance, we, the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
any hon. Member will be so good as to/ ers, call upon you not to take this 501. a 
turn to page 11, he will find under the| year out of the ecclesiastical fund, but to 
head of Peterborough, that the duties of a| allow us to give it to the poorer clergy.” 
canon of our Church are exactly defined | In the ease of Rochester, the demand was 
by the performance of a portion of the|not only made, but an intimation was 
eathedral church service during one month | given, that, unless remuneration was al- 


in the year. Now, it must be admitted 
that this is not a very heavy duty, and I 
think it would have been well when one 
vacancy occurred, if the other eleven can- 
ons or prebends, who have immense in- 
comes for doing this one month’s service 
in the year, had said, ‘* We will undertake 
to do this service, it will be no great 
amount of duty, and we will not call upon 
the ecclesiastical fund for any further in- 
come for the performance of this duty.” 
In reference to these applications for addi- 
tional aid, let us see what occurred in the 
diocese of Winchester. There were twelve 


canons, one of them died; and supposing | 


the eleven surviving canons had each per- 
formed service for only three days each in 
the year, more than they were compelled 
to do, that would have been all that would 
have been required of them; but they de- 
clined any such reasonable proposition, 
and demanded payment before they would 
do a stroke of work beyond their single 
month’s duty. 

I hold in my hand a statement of the in- 
come which is derived from the Church by 
one of these canons—a Mr. George Prety- 
man. I find that Mr. George Pretymanis pre- 
bendary of Winchester ; that he is a canon 
residentiary and chancellor of Lincoln; 
that he is rector of Chalfont ; that he also 
is rector of Wheathampstead; to all which 
pieces of preferment he was presented by his 
late father, when Bishop of Lincoln. I find 
that he is perpetual curate of Nettleham, 
Which is his own gift as chancellor. From 
these six pieces of preferment, Mr. Prety- 
man derives an income of nearly 5,0000. 
4 year; but, unless the Ecclesiastical Com- 
Missioners would give him or one of his 
brethren 500. for doing the duty of another 
canon for one month, not one additional 
Service would they perform. 


lowed, no duty would be done. On the 
30th of November, 1840, the Chapter 
Clerk of Rochester wrote to the Secretary 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as 
follows :— 

“Whereas a canonry is now vacant, by the 
death of the Hon. and Rev. J. Marsham, the 
| Dean and Chapter propose that the duties of the 
| suspended canonry shall be performed by a canon 
or by substitute, to be annually nominated by the 
Dean and Chapter, and approved by the Bishop, 
provided a suitable remuneration be allowed to 
such canon or substitute, out of the proceeds of 
the suspended canonry.” 

And the amount granted in reply, it ap- 
pears, was 100/. for the two months’ 
| duty. 

With regard to these canons, I was very 
glad to hear what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire on a former oceasion, when this Bill 
was discussed, on its second reading. I 
think that the right hon. Member said, 
that he wished to make the canons of the 
Church useful members of the Church; 
and I believe that, under the present sys- 
tem, they are the most useless drones of 
the Establishment. In fact, such offices 
merely afford a pretext to men to leave the 
duties of incumbencies, in order that they 
may live in comfortable houses in the 
cathedral closes. To any proposition that 
the hon. Gentleman may make, having for 
its purpose the rendering of these persons 
useful, I shall be most happy to give my 
support. 

There was a letter sent round not very 
long ago, by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church, which most of us have re- 
ceived, and no doubt many of us have 
read. It was a circular sent with reference 
to the Colonial Bishops. One argument 
which has been used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
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of Cambridge on a former occasion, in re- 
ference to the large incomes at present 
received by the Bishops was, that they 
ought to have large incomes, because they 
spent so much in public charity. And, in 
answer to that, an article immediately ap- 
peared in the Daily News, with an account 
of the sums of money which were given by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of our Chureh 
to six of the largest and the most useful 
charities, which are under their own espe- 
cial protection ; and we find, by looking 
into it, that one of the Bishops, namely, 
the Bishop of Oxford, gives to these public 
charities exactly 2s. 8d. for every hundred 
pounds of his episcopal income. But, to 
return to the circular, which was sent 
round a short time ago by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and several other Bishops, 
in which they set forth the destitution of 
the colonies, and in which they say, that 
it was extremely desirable that another 
bishop should be appointed for the diocese 
of Quebec. They called upon the laity to 
subscribe for this purpose ; and the letter 
so circulated was signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Chester, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, and the Bishop 
of Norwich. Upon looking over the whole 
donations and annual subscriptions which 
have been raised for this object, it ap- 
pears that out of the large incomes 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge said 
they ought to have for purposes of public 
charity, only 8107. have been subscribed 
by all the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England, Ireland, and Wales, while six 
laymen have subscribed 9007. I think 
that it would be much better to give the 
Archbishops and Bishops incomes merely 
for the duties which they perform, and 
leave it to the laity, or the public funds, to 
contribute towards publie charities and 
public institutions. 

The Amendment which has been moved 
by the noble Lord will certainly, to a con- 
siderable extent, take the management of 
the property out of the hands of the Epis- 
copal body ; and, according to my judg- 
ment, it is most desirable that that Amend- 
ment should be carried, because the man- 
agement of the ecclesiastical property 
hitherto by the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers has been most blameable. 

It appears, by the report of the Com- 
mission (Liber cclesiasticus, page 4), 
that the gross income of the Bishop of 
Chester is stated to be 3,951l. That is 
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according to this return ; but, in the Com. 
mittee’s report, page 71 of the Summary, 
the Bishop is stated to have returned the 
value of the estates at 16,2361. ; so that 
there is a loss, in that diocese alone, to 
the Church annually of no less than 
12,2851. 

As regards the Archbishop of York, as 
stated in the summary of the Committee, 
the value of his estates is 41,0301., and in 
the Liber Ecclesiasticus, the gross income 
is only stated at 13,7981. ; so that there 
is an annual loss there of 27,2321., by the 
mismanagement of that property. Next, 
I come to the Dean and Chapter of Wells, 
The value of their estates is 23,0001. 4 
year, and the average receipts only 6,7001,; 
so that there is an annual loss there of 
16,3007. Then we come to the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor ; the annual value of 
the estates amount to 53,3151., while the 
gross income is returned at 22,475l., 
making an annual loss of 30,8401. In 
these four instances alone, there is a loss 
of no less than 86,6571. annually. 

In the year 1838 there was a Commit- 
tee appointed, which was called the Church 
Leases Committee, my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton was chair- 
man. That Committee pointed out the 
only remedy for these abuses, and for this 
mismanagement of property. The Com- 
mittee made their report on the 6th May, 
1839, and they say that— 

“ The system is equally detrimental both to 

the lessors and lessees, and that the only mode of 
remedy is by the abolition of the injurious system 
of fines upon leases for lives, and also upon leases 
for terms.” 
I believe that that opinion is entertained 
by every body, and it was thought ex- 
tremely desirable that that Committee 
should make themselves acquainted with 
the property of the Church—not the pro- 
perty, be it remembered, of the bishops, 
but the property of the Church, because 
some of the bishops say, “This is our 
property, you the Church have nothing 
whatever to do with it.” The Church 
Leases Committee, on the 11th July, 
1838, made application to the Bishops and 
to the ChaptergClerks for a— 

“«« Return of the total annual value of the pro- 
perty in lands, houses, tithes, mines, or other pro- 
perty, respectively let on leases for lives, and the 
rate at which the renewals paid on each class 
were calculated at the last renewal, with the 
same account with respect to leases for terms 
of years.” 

This request was sent in a most respect- 
ful manner to the bishops, and to the 
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deans, and to the chapter clerks. Some 
of their answers are very amusing docu- 
ments, and they are very well worthreading. 
Here is one from the Bishop of Exeter :— 

“ The demand for information as to the parti- 
culars enumerated, even if it were authorised by 
Act of Parliament, I should deem a most tyranni- 
cal inquisition into my property ; but proceeding 
as it does from a Committee of one Ilouse of Par- 
liament, I should resist it as an assumption of 
power unknown to the law, even if it were urged 
as imperative.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester says, ‘‘ I am 
not prepared to admit the right of the 
House of Commons to exercise such an 
inquisition.” Several other bishops re- 
turned similar answers, which are pub- 
lished in the blue book. At the instance 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for the University of Cambridge, a Motion 
was put upon the Minutes of the Commit- 
tee, to the effect that these letters should 
not be published, and that the application 
to the bishops should not be published, 
and it was only carried by a majority of 
one; and we are entirely indebted to my 
right hon. Friend the chairman of that 
Committee, for these letters of the bishops, 
in answer to the request that they (the 
bishops) would give the representatives of 
the people some information as to the ex- 
tent and value of the property which they 
hold as trustees. 

As regards these answers to which I 
have alluded, I cannot let the matter pass 
entirely without placing before the House 
the names of the bishops who were so good 
as to answer the request of the Committee 
in the affirmative, and those who absolutely 
refused; and I shall be able to show the 
House that out of twenty-six Archbishops 
and Bishops, sixteen sent answers, namely : 
—Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Bishops of London, Bath and Wells, Ches- 
ter, Chichester, Durham, Ely, Hereford, 
Llandaff, St. Asaph, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Ripon, Peterborough, and Lichfield, more 
or less, expressing their willingness to give 
all the information which lay in their 
power, in order that we might know what 
was the value of the Church property. (I 
am speaking of the year 1838.) The 
Bishop of Worcester (of that day) took no 
notice whatever of the communication, and 
nine prelates refused to give any account 
at all. The Bishop of Winchester, one of 
the richest prelates of the realm, was one 
of them; and it is a curious fact that the 
other eight bishops held large preferments 
independent of their sees. For instance, 
the Bishop of Bangor was archdeacon of 
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Bangor and Anglesey, rector of Llangris- 
tiolus, rector of Llandyrnog, and was also 
rector of Llanddyfnan. Here is the Bishop 
of Carlisle, he was prebend of St. Paul’s, 
with a salary of 1,489/., and also chancel- 
lor of Salisbury. Then we come to the 
Bishop of Exeter, he was rector of Sho- 
brook, treasurer and prebend of Exeter 
Cathedral, and also prebend of Durham 
Cathedral. Next comes the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, he was prebend of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, and rector of 
Peakirk. Next the Bishop of Oxford, he 
was vicar of Cuddesden, at 440. a year, 
dean of Canterbury, at 2,1101. 13s. 4d., 
rector of Blithfield, at 388/., and rector of 
Leigh, at 748/., making a sum of 3,6861. 
13s. 4d., independent of his bishoprick. 
Then the Bishop of Rochester, he was dean 
of Worcester, with an income of 1,6481., 
and rector of Bishopsbourne, with an in- 
come of 7001. a year. Also the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was prebend in Salisbury, 
And then, lastly, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
who was dean of the Collegiate Church at 
Brecon, and dean of Durham, which last 
deanery alone gave him an income of nearly 
4,0002. a year. 

Not one of these Bishops would give 
any satisfactory answer to the Committee, 
whose special business it was to report to 
the House, in the fullest manner, on the 
subject they were appointed to consider. 
These Bishops said, ‘* You have no right 
to make any inquiry of this description, 
and we will refuse to give you any account 
whatever of the property which we have 
under our control.” 

I will now proceed to another part of 
the case, and will show the manner in 
which the Episcopal body have enforced 
the duties of the clergy within their several 
dioceses. I will only refer for a single 
moment to a return which was laid upon 
the table of the House, a few days ago, at 
the instance of the right hon. Member for 
South Wiltshire. The House will per- 
ceive from this return, that there are 
4,307 clergymen non-resident, and that of 
these 937 are non-resident without either 
exemption or licence. Nobody on earth 
knows why they are non-resident, not even 
the bishops themselves; and I consider that 
the sooner their Lordships are sent down 
to their dioceses the better, when I trust 
they will compel their clergy to reside on 
their livings, or give up their benefices, if 
they do not think it worth their while to 
reside upon them. 

Although this return was ordered to be 
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made by the Act of the Ist and 2nd Vic- 
toria, chapter 106, it appears that out of 


4,322 benefices, 1,963 are returned with- | 


out any statement of the value; and this 
imperfect document the Episcopal body 
lay upon the table of the House, knowing 
that they have not complied with the pro- 
vision of the Act, and knowing that they 
have not given full information, because 
the House will be so good as to bear in 
mind, that according to the Act of 1840, 
the bishops ought to have a return of the 
value of every benefice. Here no less than 
1,963 benefices are returned, without any 
statement being made of the value, out of 
4,322, being nearly 40 per cent of the 
whole; and we are kept in the dark as to 
the value of those benefices, because the 
bishops chose to withhold the information. 

Another table shows the stipends of cu- 
rates, who do the duty for non-resident in- 
cumbents, and out of 3,078 curates, there 
are 1,192 who have no glebe-house to live 
in, and of the total number there are 103 
having stipends under 40/. a year, there 
are 685 having stipends under 60/. a year, 
610 having stipends under 80/. a year, and 
999 having stipends under 110J. a year. 
It appears by this return that there are 
also 2,958 curates to non-resident incum- 
bents who have no house, and of these 370 
receive less than 601. a year, and 990 less 
than 1100. a year; and this all at the same 
period of time. 

Sr J. PAKINGTON, rose to order. 
Sir, I put it you whether it is not the 
practice of this House, that hon. Mem- 
bers when addressing the House should 
speak upon the subject before us. I 
apprehend that the subject before the 
House at the present moment, is the 
Amendment which has been moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cocker- 
mouth, that the Ecclesiastical Commission 
should be limited to three Members, and 
therefore that the Bishops of the Church of 
England should no longer continue to be 
members of that Commission. Now it ap- 
pears to me that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Marylebone, in the speech 
which he has made, has been wandering 
in the greatest possible degree from the 
real question before the House, namely, 
whether or not the Bishops of the Church 
of England ought to be members of the 
Commission. it therefore appears to me, 
and I think hon. members will agree with 
me, that the rule of the House 4s that all 
speeches should be addressed to the sub- 
ject before it. Under these circumstances 
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| I appeal to you, whether the hon. Baronet 
is not out of order. 
The CHAIRMAN: In answer to the 
appeal to me, made by the hon. Baronet 
| who has last spoken, I beg to say that I 
consider the hon. Baronet the Member for 
| Marylebone is laying a groundwork for an 
| argument against the continuance of a cer. 
| tain portion of the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
‘sion. Therefore I cannot say that the hon, 
| Baronet is out of order. 

Sir B. HALL: I have only to say, in 
'reply to the observation of the hon. Baro- 
!net the Member for Droitwich, that the 
| question before the House is whether the 
| Episcopal body shall continue to sit as Ee- 
| clesiastical Commissioners, or whether the 

Ecclesiastical Commission should be confined 
| to three persons—two to be appointed by 
the Crown, and one to be appointed by the 
| Archbishop of Canterbury. That, I appre- 
| hend, to be the question before the House. 
1 am endeavouring to argue in this respect, 
that the Ecclesiastical Commission, as it is 
| at present constituted, is not worthy of the 
confidence of the people, and I am going 
} mainly to show, and perhaps the hon. Ba- 
|ronet will be so good as to listen to me, 
(because he cannot have done so up to the 
present period,) [ am _ endeavouring to 
show, that the Episcopal body have taken 
manifest care of their own interest—that as 
regards the poorer clergy, and those who 
do the hard work of our Church, they 
have not been sufficiently considered—and 
it would be much more expedient and bene- 
ficial for the Church at large, if the Epis- 
copal body had less occasion to remove 
themselves from their dioceses and were to 
attend to the interest of the working clergy, 
and their flocks rather than their own in- 
terest at the board of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in London. I am excessively 
surprised to find that the hon. Baronet 
should interrupt me at the time | was en- 
tering upon the ease of the poor curates, 
who do all the hard work, who are worthy 
of commiseration, but who do not receive 
adequate compensation for their valuable 
services; and [ contend that if the Epis- 
copal Commissioners, instead of expending 
these vast amounts of money in building 
their own palaces, had given more to the 
working clergy, they would have been much 
more worthy of the confidence of this House. 
I shall now go on with my statement. 
Llere are 2,958 ecurates to non-resident 
incumbents: they have no house, and of 
these 370 receive less than 60l. a year, 
and 990 less than 1100. a year income. 
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The argument is this—Would it not be | bury three times, the Bishop of Durham 
better that these poor men should be paid} with his 26,0007. a year attended only 
rather more, and the bishops rather less ? | once; and the Bishops of St. David’s, Lin- 
And who has the control of this money, but | coln, Llandaff¥ Ripon, Rochester, and St. 
the bishops themselves ? And therefore I | Asaph attended only once during the whole 
say that, acting as they have done, they | year. 
are unworthy to remain on the Ecclesias-| With regard to these Prelates whose 
tical Board. I never was in that board} names I have mentioned: the Bishop of 
yoom, and I do not know what may be the | Salisbury, in the year 1845, received for 
rules which regulate their conduct, but I} his income, 17,000/. instead of 5,0001. 
think that it would be very desirable that | which was contemplated, and he now re- 
the right rev. Prelates should have before | commends 1,500/. a year for a dean, and 
them in large and manifest letters the 54th | says that that is the smallest sum that a 
chapter of Ezekiel. dean ought to have. We all know that a 

Now let me ask, whether they have at- | dean does nothing, and therefore probably 
tended as Commissioners to one of the} the bishop considers that he does a great 
most useful institutions as regards the in-|deal himself when he attends Queen 
terests of the working clergy, I mean} Anne’s Bounty Board three times, although 
Queen Ann’s Bounty ? Have they attend- | he receives 17,0001. in one year. There 
ed to the abolition of pluralities? lave |is the Bishop of St. Asaph, who stated in 
they attended to the interests of the poorer | the other House of Parliament, that he as 
clergy? Have they suggested any remedy | a bishop is the hardest-worked man in the 
whatever while sitting at their board, in| kingdom, and that there was nothing equal 
Whitehall, for the abuses which exist in| to the work which a bishop had to go 
their own courts? Have they done any- | through; and he certainly in the year 1848 
thing towards removing the abominations | only condescended to attend once at Queen 
in those ecclesiastical courts? Have they | Anne’s Bounty Board, where the interests 
ever attempted to set upon a right and | of poor clergymen are considered. 
proper footing the cathedral establishments? | I go on, with regard to the meetings of 
And have they ever attempted to make the | the Building Committee for these poor 
prebendaries do their duty ? clergymen. There are thirteen Commis- 

Let us go into some of these cases/|sioners, or there were thirteen Commis- 
seriatim : first of all I will refer to what} sioners in the year 1849. The buildings 
their conduct has been with reference to | were to be paid out of this fund. There 
that most useful institution to which I| were eighteen meetings. Will it be be- 
have already alluded, namely, Queen | lieved that at only three of these meetings 
Anne’s Bounty. Their attendence has} more than two members were present? 
been most constant as Commissioners at | And very frequently these were not mem- 
the Ecclesiastical Board; their punctuality | bers of the Episcopal body. The Bishop 
as regards their own interests has been ex-|of London never attended once. The 
traordinary. But let us see how they have | Bishop of Lichfield never attended once. 
attended at Queen Anne’s Bounty Board. |The Dean of Westminster never attended 
The revenue of that fund is about 180,0001. | once! Archdeacons Coleridge and Harri- 
ayear, the expenses of the office about son never attended once during that year; 
4,000. a year, and other expenses about | and at the meetings of the board since the 
7,00U/. a year, making a total therefore of | appointment of Commissioners, by letters 
about 11,0002. a year. In 1848 there patent, dated August the 25th, 1845, 
were seven meetings of the governors, | there were twenty-one Commissioners, and 
three committees, ten in the whole. There | there were sixteen mectings, and in 1847 
are twenty governors. At these ten meet-|the Bishop of Winchester attended four 
ings, the Archbishop of Canterbury at- | times, the Bishop of Lichfield five times, 
tended nine times (I mean the late Arch- | the Bishop of Llandaff once, the Bishop of 
bishop, who was certainly most exemplary | Lincoln, the Bishop of Chester, and the 
mn his attendance), the Bishop of Oxford Bishop of Hereford not at all. And it 
tight times, the Bishops of Chichester and seems probable that the only time the 
Winchester six times, the Bishops of Lon- Bishops attended was, when they wanted 
don, Worcester, and Bangor five times, the to borrow money from this institution, be- 
Archbishop of York and Bishop of Nor- cause it is well known “from the year 
wich four times, the Bishops of Carlisle, 1829 to 1847, the bishops borrowed, at 
Lichfield, Gloucester, Bristol, and Salis- | low rates of interest, the sum of 80,0000. 
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of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to build and re- 
pair their own palaces, repayable by easy 
instalments in from twenty to forty years.” 
And this it would seem has *been the chief 
purpose for which they attended at the 
board of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

I contend that one of the most desirable 
objects for these Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to have attended to, would have 
been the abolition of pluralities. Every 
Thursday the Episcopal body meet round 
that board to talk over their affairs, and 
if they desired to carry out that which this 
House desired they should do, and which 
every member of the community desires 
they should do, and which they are bound 
to do, they would have suggested some 
scheme by which the abolition of pluralities 
might be effected. So far from having 
endeavoured to abolish pluralities, I will 
presently show the House an instance in 
this very diocese, in which we now sit, 
where the most monstrous case of pluralism 
has arisen within the last few years, under 
the immediate sanction of the Bishop of 
the diocese—I mean that of Archdeacon 
Hale, who ought to attend to his duties 
and overlook the clergy generally, and who 
as Archdeacon is called Oculus Episcopi. 
But I will first take some other cases of 
pluralities — pluralities that exist, which 
are numerous, and are a disgrace to a 
Christian Church, and we have a right to 
complain of the conduct of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, for having not only 
allowed them to continue, but to have 
sanctioned an increase to the number 
within the last few years. There are 
four canons at Canterbury, with eleven 
pieces of preferment, aud they divide 
11,7221. a year between them. There are 
four canons at Ely, with eighteen pieces 
of preferment, aed they divide 11,8597. 
There is one rev. gentleman, holding office 
in the diocese of St. Asaph, (which will 
illustrate one of the benefits conferred 
upon Wales by English bishops.) This 
is the case of the Rev. C. S. Lux- 
more, who is dean and chancellor of St. 
Asaph, annual value 1,185.1, prebendary 
of Hereford 500/., rector of Bromyard 
70l., ditto of Darowen 791., ditto of Crad- 
ley 9571., being a total of 2,722/., though 
I believe this to be a very low estimate. 
There is another gentleman of the same 
name, and of the same family, the Rev. 
J. H. M. Luxmore, who is canon of St. 
Asaph, with 5501. a year—sinecure rector 
of Llanarmon, 3451., ditto Whitford, 391., 
rector of Marshwell, 708/., perpetual cu- 
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rate of Morton, 6691., making a total of 
2,2611. All these pieces of preferment 
held by the rev. gentleman are in addition 
to church leases of great value. They are 
the relatives of a former Bishop of St, 
Asaph, and know no more of the language 
of their Welsh flocks than that of the 
Chinese; and by appointments such as 
these, the Church in Wales has been deep. 
ly injured, and brought into ridicule and 
contempt. If the House will allow me, [ 
will tell a very short story, which will show 
the effect of sending us people who do not 
understand the language of the country— 
though with regard to an observation which 
was made the other night by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cockermouth, I 
will do the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government the justice to say, that from 
various communications which reached me 
at the time, the noble Lord appeared to be 
himself actuated by a desire to appoint a 
person to the see of Llandaff, who was 
not only well fitted to undertake the duties 
of a bishop generally, but from his perfeet 
knowledge of the Welsh language, to be 
entirely qualified as a Welsh bishop, and 
consequently acceptable to the natives; but 
whether the noble Lord has succeeded in 
this or not, still remains to be proved. 
Now, to show the House the ludicrous and 
ridiculous effect of a bishop’s deficiency in 
not being master of the language of his 
native flock, I may mention, that not very 
long ago there was an examination, made 
before a bishop who was desired himself to 
examine some adults, and therefore of 
course it was conducted in English. It 
took place in the library of the palace. 
The bishop desired a youth to “ repeat the 
Parable of the Sower,’’ which a lad did 
by rote like a parrot; and the bishop then 
desired him to explain the meaning of such 
a passage. The bishop said to him, “ Tell 
me what you mean by ‘ birds of the air.’” 
To this there was an inability to comply, 
and the bishop gave him the interpretation 
in English, ordering him afterwards to tell 
him what he had explained, and saying, 
‘* What are birds of the air—you have 
got plenty in your parish?’’ The man 
seemed to understand these words, and 
said, energetically, ‘‘ No, there is not one 
in our parish—not one.”’ It appears by 
an explanation which he afterwards gave 
to his friends in his own language, that he 
had understood the bishop to have explain- 
ed to him that birds of the air meant, 
‘* gay girls, that went flaunting to chureh, 
and cocked their caps at the congregation, 
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put shook their heads at the parson!” I 
could mention a hundred instances of the 
same kind, which are, and ever must be, 
the result of allowing persons to hold ec- 
clesiastical offices in Wales, who are totally 
ignorant of the language, or have an im- 

fect acquaintance with it; and the 
Church is necessarily brought into con- 
tempt. Not long ago an unqualified cler- 

man intended to say in Welsh (on ocea- 
sion of the famine in Ireland), that there 
would be a collection for the Irish in that 
church next Sunday; but what he really 
did announce to his astonished congrega- 
tion was, that ‘‘ there would be a hunting 
of the Irish on the next Sunday in that 
church.”” 

Now I come back to the case to which I 
before alluded of the enormous pluralist, 
in the diocese of London, because it may 
be said, that all pluralities are old, but I 
will show one within the last few years; 
it is the ease of Hale, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, 6667., in addition to which, in 1840, 
he was appointed Canon of St. Paul’s, 
1,2001., Master of the Charter House, 
1,400/., Vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
2,0181.; making a total of 5,284/., and 
all these appointments were made between 
1840 and 1847, during the whole of which 
time the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
sitting. How, in the name of Heaven, is 
it possible that any man can attend to all 
these duties at the same time? Here is 
another—Archdeacon Crofts. This gen- 
tleman has ten sources of clerical income, 
and has only visited one of his livings once 
in twelve years, This income amounts in 
all to 5,5487. 14s. 103d. The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners have connived at all this, 
and it is now proposed that they should 
remain where they may continue to do so. 
I say they ought to be dismissed at once; 
and I further say, that if we had employed 
persons to attend to our interests, and the 
property that belongs to us, and that they 
had neglected and mismanaged every thing, 
as these Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
done, we should have dismissed them with 
indignation. I would therefore not let 
them down by degrees, but dismiss them 
at once, 

Still there is one case of plurality which 
they have done away with, and its details 
are 80 curious, that I cannot help noticing 
it, It is the case of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester. In June, 1845, the Commis- 
sloners fixed the income of every future 
Bishop of Rochester at 4,500I. ; and the 
present Bishop having returned his average 
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net income of seven years, ending 1844, 
at 9501., the Ecclesiastical Commissioner s 
should have given 3,5501. to make up the 
deficiency, but instead of that they deter- 
mine that 3,640/. shall be given. The 

year after, the Bishop of Rochester made 

an application to the Commissioners, and 

said, if they gaye him the 4,5001., at 

which the income of future Bishops of Ro- 

chester was fixed, he would relinquish his 

pluralities. Let us now see what he did 

give up, and what he received. The 

deanery of Worcester, and the rectory of 
Bishops Bourne, realised 2,5001., and he 

gained 1,300/. a year by the transaction. 

Who would not give up pluralities for 

such an exchange as this? The Bishop 

of London’s diocese is undoubtedly too 

large for any one man to do the duty pro- 

perly, and the present Bishop gave up the 

county of Essex to the Bishop of Roches- 

ter, telling the Bishop of Rochester, if he 

would take the county of Essex, it would 

relieve him (the Bishop of London). This 

arrangement was entered into, and the 
estate of Danbury was bought, at a cost of 
28,8321. for the Bishop of Rochester; but 
although the Bishop of Rochester took 

upon himself the performance of the duties, 

the Bishop of London retained, and still 

holds, all the valuable patronage of the 

county of Essex. 

But the duties performed by the Bishop 
of Rochester do not seem to be of a very 
onerous character in the county of Essex, 
according to a letter from a clergyman in 
his diocese, who says— 

“The bishop holds his visitation every third 
year; the only time, except at a confirmation, 
that his clergy ever see him, and you will see, by 
enclosed receipts, number two and three, that he 
exacts from each of his clergy 6s. 8d. for attend- 
ing upon him. Upon such occasions it is true 
that the clergy are invited to dine with the bishop 
at an hotel afterwards; but the clergy pay for 
their own dinners, while the bishop pays for the 
wine, which is the least expensive of the two.” 
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I do not know whether this is altogether 
complying with the Apostle’s injunction, 
that bishops are to be “ given to hospi- 


tality.”’ In order to show the difference 
between the working clergy and those 
who do comparatively little, the one who 
receives the least and the other most, I 
will point out the difference between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and a Canter- 
bury curate. He was Bishop of Chester 
for twenty years, he was Canon of Durham 
twenty-eight years, and he has been Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury two years, so that 
he has received out of the Ecclesiastical 
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funds 174,0007. Now, supposing that a Can- 
terbury curate had been born at the com- 
mencemant of the Christian era, and had re- 
ceived the sum which he is now paid, from 
the year of our Lord ], to the year 1851, 
he would have received exactly 129,500/., 
which would leave a balance in favour of 
the Archbishop of 44,5001. But this is 
not all. Here is John Bird Sumner, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 15,0007. a year, 
two palaces, namely, Lambeth and Ad- 
dington Park ; and Charles Richard Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester, 20,000/. a 
year, two palaces, Farnham Castle and 
Winchester House; George H. Sumner, 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and also chaplain to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, curate of Crawley, Hampshire ; 
J. H. R. Sumner, chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, rector of South 
Church, Essex (in the gift of the Arch- 
bishop) ; John M. Sumner, rural dean, 
rector of Buriton, Hampshire; Ro- 
bert Sumner, rector of Calbourne, Isle 
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of Wight (gift of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter) ; John Thomas, son-in-law, domestic 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
rector of Wyke Regis, 1847 (gift of the 
Bishop of Winchester). 


I remember some time ago, before the 
Police Act was introduced, the case of an 
Irishman who applied for the appointment 
of watchman, and being asked what he 
was, he said, ‘‘ Please your honour, I am 
a natural born watchman.”’ Certainly the 
Sumners appear to be all ‘natural born 
clergymen.”’ It would not be fair to look 
at only one side of the Church; for un- 
happily our Church is divided into two 
parties — the Archbishop of Canterbury 
being at the head of one party, and the 
Bishop of Exeter at the head of the other. 
The Bishop of Exeter has distinguished 
himself very much lately by his love for 
legal proceedings ; and I have no doubt 
that the diminution of his income is, as 
shown in the septennial return, very much 
owing to the enormous legal expenses 
which he has been put to, and which pro- 
bably he charges to the Episcopal fund. 

The Bishop of Exeter has been nineteen 
years bishop of the diocese at 2,700/. a 
year, making a sum of 24,3001. He has 
been canon of Durham twenty-nine years, 
at 3,000/, a year, making a sum of 57,0002. 
He has been rector of Shobrooke twenty 
years, at 4007. a year, making a sum of 
8,0001.; and he has also been rector of 
Stanhope eight years, at 5,000l. a year, 
making a sum of 40,0001. He has, there- 
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fore, received a sum of 129,300I. ; and if 
we take a poor curate in my country, at 
an income of 401. a year, and at that rate, 
reckoning from the commencement of the 
Christian era, a Welsh curate would hayg 
received 74,000/., thus leaving a balance 
in favour of the Bishop during the last few 
years of 55,3001. 

We go on to others of the same fa- 
mily. Here is W. J. Philpotts, precen- 
tor of Exeter, in 1840, and archdeacon 
of Cornwall, in 1845, prebendary of 
Exeter in 1840, chaplain to the Bishop, 
vicar of St. Gluvias in 1845, (I believe 
he does not reside there). All these are 
in the gift of the Bishop of Exeter, 
So much with regard to one son. Now 
to another, EH. C. Philpotts, chaplain to 
the Bishop of Exeter, rector of Lezant, 
1847, in the gift of the Bishop. Then 
there is another son, Thomas Philpotts, 
vicar of St. Feock, 1844, in the yift of 
the Bishop. Then there is his son-in- 
law, Francis Du Bouley, rector of Law- 
hitton, 1839, in the gift of, the bishop. 
There is another son-in-law, R. Stephens, 
sub-dean of Exeter, 1840, in the gift of 
the Bishop, and vicar of Donsford, 1844. 
Then there is H. R. Surtees, nephew 
of the Bishop, vicar of Stockland, 1846, 
which lapsed to the Bishop. All these 
pluralities have been created within ten 
years, during the time that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners have sat, whose 
duty it was to endeavour to abolish plu- 
ralities, and I wonder whether all these 
gentlemen have been lately examined, as 
to the doctrines of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion ? 

I remember that in an old book, en- 
titled Corpus Juris Canonici, there is a 
chapter headed, De Significatione Verbo- 
rum, and in it is this remarkable defini- 
tion, Clericorum filit vocantur nepotes ; 
but here in the family of Philpotts, we 
have sons, and sons-in-law, and nephews; 
in fact there is no end to the same family; 
and if my hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich will listen, I think he will find 
these remarks very applicable and appo- 
site to the present case. I was looking 
the other day, at the life of one of the 
most admirable bishops that ever adorn- 
ed any country. I allude to Dr. Wil 
son, Bishop of Sodor and Man. He was 
bishop fifty-eight years. He died at the 
advanced age of 93; he began his career 
by refusing a valuable distant living, 
which he was offered on condition of non- 
residence, at a time when he had only 4 
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stipend of 507. a year. Bishop Wilson 
refused three rich English bishopries, 
from three different Sovereigns, rather 
than leave his comparatively poor and 
humble bishoprie in the Isle of Man, be- 
eause he believed that he was better 
qualified to be useful in the sphere in 
which he was placed. Bishop Wilson 
addressed a letter to his children, which 
is preserved, and from which, with the 
permission of the House, I will read this 
extract :— 

“ My children, if I do not live to tell you why I 
have saved no more for you from my bishopric, let 
this satisfy you, that the less you have of goods 
gathered from the Church, the better the rest 
that I leave you will prosper. Church livings 
were not given to make families, or to raise por- 
tions out of them; but to maintain families, to 
keep up hopitality, and to feed the poor.” 

I think, if these words of Bishop Wilson, 
who is admitted by all parties to be one of 
the brightest models for imitation, had not 
only been engraved upon the hearts of our 
present bishops, but acted upon by them, 
they would have done their duty much bet- 
ter, to the vast communities that they have 
had to superintend, than appears to have 
been the case, and I recommend the above 
words to the especial notice of Bishop Phil- 
potts. As regards generally the functions 
of the Episcopal body, as Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 1 must say that they are 
deserving of the strongest censure, and the 
greatest reprobation. I know well. the 
difficulties that the Government have to 
contend with, and so long as that Episco- 
pal body is allowed to sit in the House of 
Lords, side to side with the Ministers, ex- 
ercising the enormous power which they 
have there, and almost invariably voting 
against them, whenever they bring for- 
ward any proposition for the reform or 
the amendment of the abuses of the Chureh 
—I consider that under such circumstances, 
any Government must have difficulty in 
bringing forward amendments of ecclesi- 
astical law. But still the time has come, 
when the Episcopal body have shown them- 
selves so unworthy of confidence as men of 
business at their board (excepting when 
their own individual interests are concern- 
ed), that Government ought not to shrink 
from the responsibility and the inconveni- 
enee of bringing the whole matter of the 
ecclesiastical property under the consider- 
ation of the House, and insisting that those 
abuses of finance, which exist at present, 
and which have been sanctioned by the 
Bishops, which they would not give up, 
and which they actually refused a Commit- 
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tee of this House to have any inquiry into, 
should be brought under the consideration 
of the House; and I do most sincerely 
hope and trust that the Committee will not 
now be content, merely with the valuable, 
though limited, Amendment of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, that 
there should be a Committee of the Es- 
tates, at which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should not sit, but that the Com- 
mittee will now determine—that the 
Bishops ought to be altogether excluded 
from the board, the business of which 
they have certainly shown themselves un- 
fit to transact ; while we, the members 
of the great community of the Church, 
if we desire to see it prosper, ought to 
insist that the whole property of the 
Church should be put upon a better and 
more secure basis. 

Sm G. GREY said, that a large portion 
of the hon. Baronet’s observations had no- 
thing whatever to do with the question be- 
fore the Committee, perhaps arising from 
the fact of his being unacquainted with the 
statutable duties of the Commissioners, 
The hon. Baronet had cited many instances 
of pluralities, which were no doubt much 
to be regretted; but the fact was, that the 
Commissioners had no power of dealing 
with the question. He knew nothing of 
the case of Archdeacon Hale; but it did 
not appear that the hon. Baronet’s remedy 
of sending the Bishops to live on their dio- 
ceses would have done much in that case. 
It would be impossible for him to follow 
the hon. Gentleman into the particular 
acts of every Bishop, nor would it at all 
conduce to the object in view, which was 
to place the management of the property 
in the hands of a smaller body, an object 
which the hon. Gentleman himself admit- 
ted was desirable. With regard to the 
sums expended on the episcopal residences, 
all the cases referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been investigated by a Com- 
mittee of that House, and every Member 
had the opportunity of seeing the explana- 
tions which had been given. He must, 
however, remind them that in speaking of 
the aggregate of the amount expended in 
this way, only a small portion had come 
out of the episcopal fund, properly so called, 
the rest having accrued from the sale of 
other episcopal property, in carrying out 
arrangements for changing the place of re- 
sidence of the Bishop, which change had 
been for the benefit of the Church. In 
adopting the proposal of his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government, to place 
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the whole management of the property in 
the hands of an Estate Committee, they 
would be carrying out the view of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Malton; and he 
hoped the Committee would adhere to the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
by sanctioning the larger body for general 
purposes, but placing the property under 
the management of a limited body. 

Sm J. PARKINGTON wished to say 
a few words to relieve the character of a 
connexion of his, the Bishop of Rochester, 
from the injurious imputations which the 
statements of the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone were calculated, if allowed to go un- 
answered and unexplained, to cast upon 
it. The hon. Gentleman said, that that 
Bishop was one of those who had spent 
large sums in building and improving the 
episcopal palaces, and that not being con- 
tent with the palace attached to the see, 
he had expended upwards of 20,0001. on 
a palace in Essex. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the fact. The expenditure re- 
ferred to arose from the alteration in the 
limits of the diocese, by which the old 
palace at Bromley was no longer within 
the limits of the see; and had the Bishop 
remained there he would have been non- 
resident. But that palace had been sold, 
and the amount obtained for it had far 
more than paid the expense of the new 
palace in Essex. The hon. Gentleman 
had made another statement equally un- 
founded and still more invidious. [He had 
said that the Bishop of Rochester had 
made a merit of giving up his pluralities, 
but had increased his income by 1,500/. a 
year by the change; but the truth was 
that the pluralities the Bishop surrendered 
were of more value than the bishopric. 

Sm B. HALL explained that his state- 
ment had been founded on the only docu- 
ments which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had made publie as to the value 
of the bishopric; and the value of the plu- 
ralities he had obtained from the Clergy 
List. 

Mr. GLADSTONE complained that the 
hon. Baronet should have stated that 
54,0001. was laid out on a palace for the 
Bishop of Lincoln; but nothing could give 
a more unjust impression than to leave it 
to be supposed that this sum was taken 
out of a fund which would have been avail- 
able for the support of the working clergy. 
The object of the hon. Baronet, in draw- 
ing a distinction between the Bishop of 
London and the working clergy was sim- 
ply absurd; he might as well draw a dis- 
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tinction between the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and the clerks jn 
the Treasury Office. There could be no 
doubt the noble Lord worked three times 
as hard as any clerk; and there could be 
as little doubt that the Bishop of London 
worked three times as hard as any clergy. 
man. With regard to the individual cases 
brought forward by the hon. Baronet, he 
thought they had been sufficiently answer. 
ed; but whether that were so or not, he 
protested against the faults that might oc. 
cur in the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission being put upon the shoulders 
of the Bishops No doubt the Bishops had 
great influence in the Commission; but un. 
less it could be shown, which he believed 
it could not, that the laymen on the Com. 
mission divided in a minority against the 
Bishops, it was plain that the Bishops 
ought not to be selected for special blame, 
He believed that in all the proceedings 
that took place in the Commission, the 
Bishops and the laymen were, to use a 
common phrase, tarred with the same 
stick. He confessed that he anticipated 
the most salutary effects from the opera- 
tion of the Amendments proposed by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
as he believed it would lead to an eco- 
nomical use of the funds of the Church, 
and to a far more effectual dealing with 
them. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON, as chairman of 
the Committee which had sat upon this 
subject, said, that though they had thought 
the present constitution of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission to be very faulty, they had 
deemed it their duty rather to amend than 
to remodel it ; and the recommendation of 
the Committee was that matters connected 
with the administration of property should 
be separated from matters peculiarly eccle- 
siastical. If the Bill stood as it had been 
originally introduced, he should have been 
exceedingly dissatisfied; but he joined 
with others in thinking that in consequence 
of the valuable amendments made by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
the Bill would be a great improvement on 
the present system. 

Mr. HORSMAN replied: He admitted 
that the Bill, as amended by the noble 
Lord, had been considerably improved; 
but it still appeared to be very objection- 
able, because the Estates Committee was 
to consist of five members, of whom three 
were to be named by the Episcopal bench. 
He believed that many of the difficulties 
of the Church arose from the Bishops not 
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being confined sufficiently to their spiritual 
duties, but having this enormous amount 
of secular business forced upon them. 
He should divide the Committee. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, no doubt it 
was extremely desirable that the Bishops 
of the Church should have as little secular 
occupation as possible ; but it seemed to 
him that the proposition of an Estates 
Committee, coupled with the Amendment 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
yernment would, in fact, withdraw all 
secular occupation from the general body 
of the Commissioners, and leave to them 
matters of a purely spiritual nature. At 
the same time he should like to have seen 
some difference in the constitution of the 
Estates Committee. He did not like the 
Archbishop naming one who was to hold 
during his pleasure, and the Commissioners 
naming two to be appointed annually. It 
would have been far better that they 
should be perfectly independent, and that 
these three at least should hold their 
offices for life. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 60 ; 
Noes 22: Majority 38. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 2, 


Mr. J. E. DENISON proposed an 
Amendment to the effect that each of the 
threeChurch Estates Commissioners should 
receive a salary—that of the third to 


be 1,0007. a year. He strongly urged 
the House to support this recommendation 
of the Select Committee. The property 
under the jurisdiction of this Commission 
amounted, including tithe rent-charges, 
leases, and other matters, to not less than 
70,000,000. This was a more impor- 
tant question than it might seem at first 
sight, as ultimately all the Chureh pro- 
perty of lessors would fall into the hands 
of this Estates Committee, and some cen- 
tral authority was necessary to administer 
such a vast amount of property. The 
House had a right to expect that all the 
attention which could be given by paid 
Commissioners should be bestowed by the 
gentlemen to be appointed. He under- 
stood Mr. Lefevre was to be appointed, 
and it would be impossible to make a bet- 
ter appointment. But the evidence of 
Mr. Lefevre himself, before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, was in favour of the busi- 
ness being delegated to a small Committee 
of five or six, of whom at least two should 
be paid ; and, he added, that though an 
active member of the Commission, he 
could not attend to it sufficiently, and he 
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did not think the business would be pro- 
perly conducted until gentlemen were ap- 
pointed whose sole duty it should be to 
attend to it. It was now proposed that 
the Chief Commissioner should receive 
1,2001., and the Second Commissioner, 
1,000/., obviously an inadequate amount for 
the management of property which would 
reach 70 millions. It was most desirable 
that the recommendation of the Committee 
should be carried out, for the appointment 
of three paid Commissioners. 

Mr. GLADSTONE opposed the Amend- 
ment. It was principally grounded on 
the immense amount of property which 
would come under the management of the 
Commissioners ; but at present that pro- 
perty was not one-third of the amount. 
It would be a great error to appoint officers 
with large salaries before the duties arose; 
it was a much more natural course to 
make the additional appointments when 
the increasing duties called for them. 
The Parliamentary Committee had recom- 
mended three paid Commissioners, not on 
account of the duties, but to create a 
counterbalance to the two appointed by 
Government. Though he did not think 
the salaries proposed by Government at 
all too high, he would recommend the 
Committee not to divert those funds which 
ought to be applied in relief of spiritual 
destitution to the payment of unnecessary 
salaries. There was no evidence whatever 
of the necessity of a third Commissioner. 
Regarding Mr. Lefevre’s services as ex- 
tremely valuable, he should rejoice in his 
appointment, and was confident that his 
services would be as efficient without a 
salary as with one. 

Sir G. GREY did not think the present 
duties of the Estates Commissioners would 
require that more than two of them should 
be paid; but if other duties should be 
thrown upon them hereafter, either by the 
increase of the property to be dealt with, 
or by any measures adopted by Parliament 
in consequence of the report of the Com- 
mission presided over by the Earl of Har- 
rowby, or from any other cause, it would 
be quite competent for Parliament then to 
increase the number of paid Commissioners. 
No doubt the Committee recommended 
three paid Commissioners; but it appeared 
to the Government that there might be 
secured the services of a third Commis- 
sioner, who, receiving a salary (it might 
be) from some other office, but being able 
to devote a large portion of his time to the 
business of this commission, might be as 
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efficient as a paid Commissioner; and it 
had therefore been thought desirable that 
in the first instance this plan should be 
proposed—corresponding in spirit and sub- 
stance, though not precisely in the letter, 
with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Malton had 
referred to the evidence of Mr. Lefevre; 
what Mr. Lefevre proposed was a small 
Committee of five or six, ‘‘ two or three of 
them to be paid.” 

Mr. W. P. WOOD felt assured there 
would be quite an adequate amount of 
duty for the members of this board to per- 
form. [He believed in practice it would be 
found better to have the work done by 
paid Commissioners, for they would carry 
into effect the objects in view in a more 
effectual manner than a board like the pre- 
sent. It was proposed that two of the 
Commissioners should be appointed by the 
Crown, and one by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and two should be elected by the 
Commissioners themselves. The result, he 
feared, would be, that by not paying one of 
the Crown Commissioners, there would be 
a want of inducement to ensure his atten- 
dance. The business to be transacted was 


purely the monagement of property; if it 


had been at all of a spiritual character, he 
should have taken a different view of the 
question from what he had. Te believed if 
the ecclesiastical property had been in the 
hands of State Commissioners, they never 
would have incurred that loss which had 
recently fallen on them. 

Sir B. HALL advocated the intrusting 
the property to three paid Commissioners. 
Indeed, as for the Bill as now proposed, 
we might almost as well have the old com- 
mission, for we should have, in effect, 
three Commissioners on the part of the 
Episcopal bench, and but two nominated by 
the Crown. As one of the Commissioners 
named by the Crown might sit in Parlia- 
ment, and thus have his time much taken 
up, it was the more desirable that the 
other should devote his whole time to the 
business. 

Mr. HORSMAN was quite certain that 
the Commissioners would find they had 
much and very important work to occupy 
them. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought that if in 
consequence of the report of the Earl of 
Harrowby’s Commission, or otherwise, other 
business should be added to what was at 
present to devolve upon these Commis- 
sioners, or if the business should increase, 
it might be very proper that there shonld 
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be a third Commissioner receiving a : 
but as the case stood at present, he was 
of opinion that it would be sufficient that 
there should be two paid Commissioners, 

Lorp H. VANE believed it would be 
economical to consolidate certain other 
ecclesiastical boards with this commission, 

Mr. J. E. DENISON would not press 
his Motion after what had fallen from the 
Government. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
3, 4, and 5. 

Clause 6. 

Sir B. HALL said the country was dis. 
gusted from one end to the other at the 
conduct of the present Ecclesiascal Com- 
missioners. It appeared that this board 
was in effect to be continued by the pre. 
sent clauses, for the constitution of the 
board would be such as to give the noni- 
nation of only two Commissioners to the 
Crown, while three would be named by the 
Church. Ile thought the proper course of 
proceeding would be to strike out this 
clause, and he should make a Motion to 
that effect. It should be remembered that 
what was called church property belonged 
to the public, and not to the bishops and 
clergy. The public ought to be fairly re- 
presented in the commission, which would 
not be the case if this clause was suffered 
to remain in the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELLH said, that the Com- 
mittee of that House recommended that 
there should be three paid Commissioners; 
but the Committee evidently at the time 
contemplated that some of the present Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners should be mem- 
bers of the board. What the hon. Member 
for Marylebone proposed, was going beyond 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers. The Government proposed at pre- 
sent that there should be only two paid 
Commissioners, as they believed the object 
of the Committee would be carried out by 
the plan they proposed. He could not agree 
in all the censure which had been passed 
on the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
number of Commissioners had been in- 
creased from thirteen to fifty, and it cer- 
tainly appeared that the board was less 
effective than it formerly was. It had 
happened that business had been trans- 
acted in such a way as to lead to mischief; 
and this to some extent might have arisen 
at a time when Members of the House 
could not attend the meetings of the board, 
By this means a great deal of irregularity 
and want of efficiency had arisen in the 
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transaction of business; it therefore was 
yery proper that they should consider the 
construction of the board with a view to a 
change. He did not think there was 
any ground for the assertion that it was 
the opinion of the Committee that some of 
the present Commissioners should belong 
to the proposed board. He did not admit 
the truth of the charge, so often repeated, 
that the Bishops endeavoured to exercise 
an undue influence and power through the 
medium of this board. It should also be 
remembered that some lay members were 
to be appointed by the Crown, on this 
board, who would be most efficient men of 
business. 

Mr. HUME could not help feeling that 
no answer had been given to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Marylebone; he 
trusted, therefore, that he would press his 
Motion to a division. The noble Lord said 
that there was no ground for suspicion at 
present. If that were the case, why was 
the present Bill introduced ? 

Sir J. TROLLOPE wished to make a 
few observations in reply to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone in the early part of the evening. He 
could state that the hon. Member was alto- 
gether wrong as to the statement he had 


made respecting the diocese in which he 


(Sir J. Trollope) resided. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone said the case of the 
Bishop of Lincoln was the most flagitious 
that had come under his notice. The hon. 
Gentleman said the Bishop of Lincoln had 
obtained 54,0001. from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Now the sum total which 
the right rev. Prelate had received was 
6,200.; in fact, only one-ninth of the 
amount stated by the hon. Member, The 
other portion of the 54,000/., which had 
been laid out in the purchase of the estate, 
had been derived from the sale of property 
belonging to the diocese situated in other 
places. This property had been sold at its 
full value. There was another case also 
in which the hon. Member had greatly 
overstated the amount received by a bishop. 
The hon. Gentleman said the Bishop of 
Rochester had sold the episcopal residence 
at Bromley, and had purchased another in 
Essex at the cost of 24,0001. Did the 
hon, Gentleman know that the episcopal 
residence at Bromley was sold for 30,0001., 
80 that by this arrangement the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were gainers to the 
extent of 6,000/.2 The residence at Brom- 
ley was sold because by the new arrange- 
ments which were made in the several dio- 
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ceses, that place had ceased to be in the 
diocese of Rochester. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
clear by this and subsequent clauses that 
two of the Church Estates Commissioners 
must be a party to every transaction at the 
board. It distinctly stated that the Crown 
Commissioner must be present and concur 
in every proceeding. As two of the Church 
Estates Commissioners were to be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and only one by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it was clear that 
the former must have a preponderating in- 
fluence at the board. 

Mr. MANGLES said, if the whole five 
were present, the two might be out-voted. 

Sir G. GREY said, that two members 
of the corporation, of whom one at least 
should be a layman, to be appointed by Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, were to be mem- 
bers of the Estates Committee in addition 
to the Chureh Estates Commissioners; 
from which it would appear that they 
should ex necessitate be Church Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. HUME said, that if three out of 
the five Commissioners were to be Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, it would be giving 
a direct majority to the Church. 

Sir G. GREY said, that if the clause 
was struck out, Members of the Commis- 
sion, of high business qualifications, like 
the right hon. Member for Ripon, would 
be excluded from sitting on the Estates 
Committee, which would be very undesi- 
rable. It was certainly intended that two 
of the Church Estates Commissioners 
should be included in executing the Act. 
If the suggestions now made were adopted, 
they would have the effect of excluding 
the Estates Committee from taking any 
part in the management of the Commis- 
sion, which was very undesirable. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the clause was 
not very clearly drawn. For example, 
there was nothing in it, so far as he could 
see, to prevent the rest of the Commis- 
sioners dealing with the estates, the man- 
agement of which they were told was to be 
exclusively confined to the Estates Com- 
mittee. Were there to be two authoritics 
in this matter—the Estates Committee and 
the body of the Commissioners at large ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would not pretend 
to say the words of the clause might not 
be liable to such a misconstruction; but he 
would take care before the Bill left the 
House that the clause should be altered. 
He would, however, call the hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to the terms of the 6th 
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and 7th clauses, which appeared to him to 
be very clear. 

Mr. HENLEY thought, with all de- 
ference for the noble Lord’s opinion, that 
the difficulty to which he had referred 
had not been at all cleared up. The 
7th clause empowered the Estates Commit- 
tee to manage the property of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners; but there was no 
provision whatever to restrain the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners from doing anything 
they pleased. <A report in writing was to 
be made to them under the hands of three, 
at least, of the Committee, of whom two 
should be Church Estates Commissioners. 
It seemed to him to be a very inconveni- 
ent course that the power of the Estates 
Committee, and the power of the Commis- 
sion at large, should be concurrent. He 
thought it ought to be made quite clear. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that although 
great respect appeared now to have been 
paid to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, it had already been dissented from. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and an- 
other Member of the Cabinet had voted in 
the majority against the recommendation. 
The proposition was for three paid Com- 
missioners, but it was rejected. The 
Crown was to have had a preponderance 
of two to one; instead of which the Bill 
gave the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the appoint- 
ment of three, and the Crown the appoint- 
ment of two only. Such a provision would 
obviously defeat the recommendation of 
the Committee. It was undoubtedly ex- 
pected that those Gentlemen, the Estates 
Committee, should have the management 
of the property of the Church, at least that 
the three paid Commissioners should prac- 
tically have it, instead of which the provi- 
sions in the bill completely swamped the 
recommendation of the Committee. The 
clause did not at all carry out their inten- 
tions. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 76; 
Noes 33: Majority 43. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 7 to 12. 

Clause 13. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved, that all the 
words in the clause after the word ‘ that”’ 
be omitted, for the purpose of substituting 
others, the object of which was to unite 
the episcopal fund and the common fund, 
and to make the joint fund available for 
all purposes for which the common fund 
had heretofore been available. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had ex. 
pected the noble Lord would have prefaced 
his proposition by some explanation. 

Sm G. GREY said, the object of the 
noble Lord’s Amendment was to get rid of 
an Amendment introduced into the Bill 
during its progress through the other 
House, and to restore the clause to its 
original form. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought that, as 
the Amendment had been determined on 
in the Lords, after considerable discussion 
and deliberation, it ought not to be dis. 
posed of in the cavalier manner proposed 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord’s 
Amendment, if adopted, would amalgamate 
the episcopal and the common funds; and 
this clause gave the Eeclesiastical Com- 
missioners power to transfer any surplus 
arising from the episcopal fund to the com- 
mon fund. Nothing could be more out- 
rageous than to deprive the poor of the 
blessings of spiritual education. The pa- 
rochial funds had lost a great deal which 
ought to have been made available for 
those purposes. The division of the funds 
as proposed was taken to be an indication 
of the intention of the Government to in- 
crease from time to time the number of 
bishops; and he believed, indeed, a formal 
pledge had been on some former occasion 
given by the Government upon that sub- 
ject. But was that now certain, how were 
the new bishops to be paid? There was 
no formal renunciation of the intention 
supposed to have been entertained by the 
Government to appoint additional bishops, 
but it might have been much better if such 
an intimation had been made at onee. 
Now, he considered that the Motion of 
the noble Lord raised the question whether 
there would ever be any new bishops endow- 
ed out of the property of the Church. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) objected to the Motion, 
not as regarded its letter but as regarded 
its spirit. He objected to it as practically 
cutting off all prospect of there ever being 
any new bishops. Still he had no wish to 
see a wholesale formation of new bishoprics 
on the scale and standard of those which 
now existed, nor was he anxious that there 
should be creation of new bishoprics with- 
out some imperative feeling being evinced 
in the localities where they would be called 
on to act; and in this respect he thought 
the formation of the diocese of Manchester 
amistake. He thought it was unfortunate 
that Manchester should be dealt with with- 
out any regard being had to the feelings of 


the locality. They had looked over the 
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map of England, and, selecting a populous 
district, had cut off a part of the diocese of 
Chester, and out of it created the see of 
Manchester. If there were to be new 
bishoprics, they should be created in local- 
ities where the public mind was prepared 
to receive them, and where practical evi- 
dence had been given of that preparation. 
It was his intention to propose a clause 
to enable the Queen in Council to ap- 
point new bishops, at fixed salaries, not 
exceeding 1,500. a year, in any district 
where the sum of 30,000/. for the en- 
dowment of the bishopric should be raised 
by voluntary subscriptions in the locality. 
He confessed that his object in providing 
for the raising of so large a local contribu- 
tion was not merely to lighten the tax on 
the central fun’, though it was important 
that they should not have any claim on a 
fund which ought to be applied to parochial 
purposes, and therefore he had fixed the 
income at 1,5000. a year (of course the bi- 
shop not having a seat in the House of 
Lords, that intention being palpable from 
the amount of income fixed), yet it was 
likewise with the view, and the more im- 
mediate view (the subscription being con- 
clusive evidence of it), that in the place 
itself and among members of the Church, 
there should be a desire to found a bishop- 
tie and a desire to receive a bishop, thus 
making an opening for all the excellent 
efects which were likely to follow from 
the establishment of the see, and that the 
bishop should be received not with mur- 
murs, but with eagerness and satisfaction; 
the plan having originated not from head- 
quarters, but from local fecling and desire. 
A bishop appointed under such cireum- 
stances, would become really the spiritual 
and ecclesiastical head of the community 
over which he was placed; and although 
he might not know personally every one in 
his diocese (for he, Mr. Gladstone, doubted 
if$t. Ambrose had a personal acquaint- 
ance with every one in his diocese of Milan), 
yet he could discharge duties similar to 
those which in Leeds and other large towns 
were performed by men of great energy 
who were only in the position of parochial 
clergy, He hoped, whether the noble Lord 
thought it necessary or not to restore the 
Bill to the state in which it eame down 
from the House of Lords, he would do 
something to show that the question of the 
foundation of new bishopries was not to be 


submitted to the operation of what was | 
called “shelving.” They ought to know | 


what was the feeling of the country on this 
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subject, and not adopt this Motion without 
some explanation which would show whe- 
ther they were to act on definite ideas and 
principles with regard to the creation of 
new bishoprics. He did not mean to say 
that the bishops were overlooked, indeed 
some of them were not, and their labour 
depended more on the activity of their 
character than in the fact of their having 
a large diocese; and when their duties had 
fallen into mere routine, it was a mistake 
to suppose that their work would neces- 
sarily be increased by the enlarging of a 
diocese, or that it would be diminished by 
the formation of a small one. If there 
were to be new dioceses created, the bi- 
shops should be the pastors of their dio- 
ceses, and not the mere monarchs of 
them. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the rea- 
son for adopting this clause was, that 
after the discussions in the House, and 
the report of the Committee, it was 
thought that the spiritual wants of large 
parishes (and this was confirmed by the 
first report of the Commission of Inquiry) 
were so great, that it was considered ad- 
visable that all the sums which could be 
applied to that purpose, should be devoted 
to the increase of parochial cures. In 
compliance with that view, an alteration 
was proposed in the original constitution 
of the funds made by the first Commission 
of Inquiry, namely, the separation of the 
episcopal fund. It was question much con- 
sidered by the Commission, and he did not 
think that if the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
been a member of it, he could have had the 
appropriation of certain funds for the pur- 
poses of bishopries overlooked. It was a 
subject of frequent discussion in the Com- 
mission, more especially as the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the late Earl of 
Harrowby, entertained a different opinion 
on the matter. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that if the House decided that 
there should be no separate funds, and that 
the common episcopal fund be made one, 
it would at once ‘‘shelve”’ the question 
of the creation of new bishoprics, and 
would, in fact, be a decision that there 
were to be no new bishoprics. He (Lord 
J. Russell) could not consider that ques- 
tion so absolutely decided. It was true it 
was not proposed to proceed with the Royal 
Commission which was in existence three 
years ago, for the creation of new bishops. 
The Commissioners and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had considered this question, 
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and they were of opinion that it was de- 
sirable to give as much of the funds as pos- 
sible for the creation of parochial districts, 
and that no Bill should be introduced for 
the formation of any new bishoprics until 
there was a more general assent to such a 
proposition than was likely to be obtained 
now. The right hon. Gentleman also said, 
that it was a mistake to create the see 
of Manchester. He (Lord J. Russell), 
however, thought that if a diocese was 
so enormous as that of Chester, and if 
it was impossible for a bishop to visit the 
most populous parts of his diocese, there 
would be more likely to be dissent from 
the Church, than the feeling in favour of 
the formation of a bishopric, which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
necessary. He differed with the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the creation of 
bishoprics. Supposing that it was con- 
sidered right to add to those which were 
now in existence, he thought that they 
should be added on the same plan as the 
diocese of Manchester, with an income of 
about 4,000/. a year: that would be act- 
ing more in conformity with the arrange- 
ments of the Church, and the regulations 
of the Church, as at present constituted. 
He did not think that such bishops could 
not be the spiritual heads of their dio- 
ceses, or that, taking into account the 
secular duties they had to perform, they 
could fail in that respect. But if they 
were to be made elective by the Chureh 
for the purposes stated, and not named 
by the Crown, it would be introducing a 
new mode of creating bishoprics, which 
must jar with the constitution of the 
Church, or overthrow it. It might happen 
that the system would not work well, or it 
might be said that it was a better one-—— 
that it was an error that bishops should be 
in Parliament—that their temporal power 
should be taken away, and they should be 
excluded from the House of Lords, and 
thus a different set of bishops altogether 
would be created. He looked on the prospect 
of such a result with alarm. He could not 
now enter into so large a question, but if a 
separation of the Bishops altogether from 
the State was to take place—if they were 
to be made elective—to be removed from 
the House of Lords, and their temporal 
power taken away—it would endanger the 
Established Church as it was now consti- 
tuted. For those reasons he thought that 
the episcopal fund should be joined to the 
parochial fund, and that it was not advis- 
able to begin a new scheme which he con- 
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ceived would be fraught with danger to 
the Church. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he differed with 
his right hon. Colleague with regard to the 
establishment of the see of Manchester; 
and he thanked his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government for having 
selected that great town as the seat of a 
bishopric. It being so large a town, and 
the fact of a Dean and Chapter having 
been already formed, justified the selection, 
and in that his noble Friend did good 
service to the Church; but he must re- 
mind his noble Friend, that when he formed 
that see, he also undertook to create other 
new bishops, and that nothing had since 
occurred to prevent that being done. He 
felt that great inconvenience would arise 
from the separation of the Episcopate 
from the State on the plan of his right 
hon. Friend, which in other hands and 
other mouths might lead to the separation 
of Church and State. There was another 
plan which might be carried by means of a 
statute still in force, namely, the summon- 
ing of suffragan bishops, whose sees were 
created by the statute of Henry VIII. 
They were not intended to sit in the 
House of Lords; and though he did not 
admit the phrase of ‘‘ the working clergy,” 
in contradistinetion to such a bishop as 
the Bishop of London, and though he 
would not admit that suffragan bishops 
only were entitled to be called ‘* working 
bishops,”’ still their junctions would be 
more purely episcopal in a ministerial 
sense. When he remembered that 200 
years ago there were two bishops for this 
metropolis, and that the Bishop of West- 
minister sat by the side of the Bishop of 
London, he thought it might be advisable 
to summon a Bishop of Westminster, and 
precedents existed for doing so. His ob- 
jection, however, to merging the episco- 
pal into the common fund, was, that what 
would be lost there would never be re- 
covered. It was true his noble Friend had 
not thrown aside his plan for the creation 
of three new bishoprics; but how much 
greater difficulty in the way of their for- 
mation would there be when the present 
available fund was thrown aside. If the 
present time was not favourable for such 
endowment, when would it be likely to be 
more favourable to transferring a sum from 
the Consolidated Fund, or any other means 
for such a purpose? He thought that 
now, while they had the means of such en- 
dowments, they ought not to be cast away 
His noble Friend would be acting more 
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consistently with the pledge he gave|from year to year to that purpose, after 
three years ago, if he took the Bill as it! providing for the wants of the episcopate. 
came from the House of Lords, which pre-| Mr. HORSMAN thought that the noble 
vented his pledging the funds irrevocably | Lord did not deserve the reproach that 
to other purposes. | had been directed against him. He thought 
Mr. HUME thought the noble Lord was | that what the noble Lord had now said 
right and wise in the course he now pro- | was a perfectly satisfactory answer, that 
posed to take. When the reform of the| there had not been that general concur- 
Church was made in that House, it was | rence with his proposal which would have 
proposed that 139,000/. should be applied | justified him in pressing it. The complaint 
to the payment of the whole of the Bishops, | was, that the Government had taken the 
and that every shilling that arose beyond | initiative. It was just the contrary, for 
that sum should go to the common fund, | they were acting against those who were 
and it was a fact, that at that time 2,000 | assuming and oppressive. The distinction 
persons who were doing the work of work-| had been hitherto known in the Church 
ing clergy at 80/. a year, were willing to | of establishing one fund for the parochial 
give the Bishops increased income without | clergy and another for the Bishops. When 
augmenting the efficiency of the working the Bill for the Manchester bishoprie was 
clergy. He wished that the hon. Baronet | brought in, there were opponents who 
the Member for the University of Oxford, | thought that the provision made for the 
while he wished to maintain the Church in | Bishops would injure the provision for the 
connexion with the State, would not go on! parochial clergy, and that increase in the 
increasing the number of bishops while! number of Bishops was not the measure 
the working clergy were so ill provided | which the times required. If the parochial 
for. On the contrary, if one proceeding | destitution were met, and if the creation 
were more likely than any other to pro-| were then proposed of such Bishops as the 


mote separation, it was such conduct; and 
he must say that the noble Lord, in at- 


tempting three years ago to create three | 
he believed that public support and con- 
fidence would be with the Bishops of the 


new bishoprics, had created greater hos- 
tility in this country towards the Church, 


than had been called forth by any other 
act within his recollection. He hoped he) 
should never see the time when a propo- | 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford had pointed out, who 
should be the centres of religious society, 


present day, as much as with the Bishops 
of the old times. If they attended to 
parochial wants, no friend of the Church 


sition should be made in that House to| would object to the after creation of Bi- 
create three new bishops, and pay them shops—if men were appointed who would 
out of funds granted by Parliament to in- go among the people, and become their 
crease the efficiency of the working clergy. | friends and advisers and the central por- 
Many parishes were in a state of destitu-| tions of religious society; but iet them not 
tion, and he did not think that any man postpone the parochial claims of the bi- 
who was a friend to the Church could’ shoprics. He had a strong feeling that 
advise the endowment of 7,0001., or 8,0002., | the parochial destitution at present de- 
or 10,0007. a year more for bishops. manded great attention; and he could not 

Sm J. PAKINGTON denied that his| wonder at the strong feeling that existed 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni-| on that subject, that that parochial desti- 
versity of Oxford now proposed any new | tution required more attention at the pre- 
endowment from the Consolidated Fund, | sent moment than the episcopate. Let them 
On the contrary, his argument was, that | attend to that point, and let them trust to 
the noble Lord should retain the funds! the people of this country, and there would 
already in hand for that purpose, in order | be in the end no want of the most ample 


to avoid the necessity for coming upon any 
other fund. The only argument which 
the noble Lord had used in support? of the 
Motion for reversing the decision of the 
House of Lords, was the spiritual destitu- 
tion existing in many districts ; but the 
noble Lord should bear in mind, that as 
the clause now stood, there was a distinct 
Provision for meeting that destitution by 
allotting the surplus of the episcopal fund 





provision that might be required. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT had heard the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Cockermouth with great pleasure, be- 
cause it would appear that although he 
was not about to support the clause as it 
stood, there was sufficient ground for those 
who sat near him (Mr. 8. Herbert) to do 
so. The hon. and learned.Gentleman com- 
plained of a system which isolated the 
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Bishops from the clergy and the people, | whilst the population was then only 
and imposed upon them so great an amount | 4,000,000, being on the average one bi- 
of secular duty that they were unable, al-| shop to every 150,000 of the population ; 
though their motives were pure and inten- | whilst the average now was one to every 
tions good, to perform the more important | 700,000 of the population. But that a bi. 
spiritual functions which they had to dis- | shopshould be less respected by his mingling 
charge to the people of England ; that if| with the poorer classes of the people in the 
they were overworked in temporal matters, | exercise of his vocation, was contrary to 
their minds would be unfitted for those | Scripture and to all experience. Talking 
more exalted offices which they had to | about principles would not, he believed, move 
perform ; for there being so few men for | the people. What they wanted was to see 
so vast an amount of secular labour, had | the form of the episcopacy in the person 
the effect of incapacitating them for their | of the bishop himself among them, and 
higher and more spiritual duties. But, | that effect would be prevented if the minds 
before those districts were divided, there | of the bishops were secularised by atten- 
must be created in the minds of the laity | tion to temporal affairs. The right hon. 
an ardent desire for such a change; and if | Member for Oxford University had said 
one superior and larger mind were intro- | that he could get over the whole difficulty 
duced, who, by his precepts and example, | by reanimating a dormant Act of Parlia- 
would rouse the religious fecling, and the | ment; but he (Mr. 8. Herbert) confessed 
conviction of the spiritual destitution being | he did not pereeive how such an effect 
brought home to him, more would have | could be so produced. If these two funds 
been done towards creating a remedy for | were fused, the tithes would be abolished, 
the evil if 3,000/. or 4,0002. a year were | and could not be enforced. Episcopal pro- 
spent in this cause, than by sending out a | perty had been left for episcopal purposes, 
number of curates at 100/.a year. He} and parochial property for parochial pur- 
would read to the House the opinion of} pose. They had always been separate, 
the Bishop of Ripon of the duties imposed | and now it was proposed to fuse them. 
upon him. [The right hon. Gentleman | He regretted to hear that the noble Lord 
here read an extract from a charge by the | at the head of the Government did not in- 
Bishop of Ripon, to the general purport, | tend to adhere to the Bill as it originally 
that if Bishops were not merely known by | stood, and bring forward that increase of 
name, but identified themselves with their | bishopries which he had proposed in 1846. 
clergy, and with the people, and were| He regretted it greatly; and it would be 
known to their flock as their friend and|a source of great regret also to many 
father—their advisers in doubt, and assist- | good members of the Established Church. 
ants in difficulty, the promoters in every | But the noble Lord had thought that there 
good work—encouraging and supporting | had not been sufficient concurrence in the 
the weak, and rousing the lukewarm—he | country. As to the objection of the 
conscientiously believed that their exer-! noble Lord to the proposal of his right 
tions of body and mind to the full respond | hon. Friend, with respect to the appoint- 
to all those demands, would be far beyond | ment of bishops, it should be recollected 
the average physical power and mental | that his right hon. Friend proposed that 
ability.] He thought those sentiments | they should be eleeted in the same man- 
were in accordance with the opinions of | ner as the bishops were now elected, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It was | therefore there would be no innovation in 
said that the commanding officer should | that respect. But with respect to their 
not be approached by the common men ; | non-admission to the House of Lords, that 
that his office was that of direction; that! was a very grave and difficult question. 
actual contact with the people was reserved | He confessed that if the Church were to 
for the lesser clergy. He could not con-| be ereated for the first time, and if for 
ceive anything more contrary to the Scrip- | the first time it was proposed that there 
tural doctrines, or more contrary to the | should be a connection between Chureh 
feeling of the English people, to whom, if and State, he would doubt if it would 
one thing was more grateful than another, | be for the advantage of the Chureh that 
it was, that a man of high place and dig- | members of that Church by their ecclesi- 
nity should come among them in the per- | astical office should have seats in the 
formance of his office. In the time of House of Lords; but the whole ecclesias- 
Henry VIII. there were the same number tical system had grown up in this prac- 
of Bishops in Parliament as at present, | tice, and he saw great advantage in its 
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retention. He did not think that the 
fact of bishops having seats in the House 
of Lords was to be an argument against 
the increase of the episcopacy; and rather 
than forego the increase of authority 
that was necessary in the Church, with 
the increase of population, he would pre- 
fer to see bishoprics set up on a less 
splendid scale, and even without the pri- 
vilege that was set up by the noble Lord 
as an obstacle to their appointment. 

Sia B. HALL said, the real question 
before the House was whether it was de- 
sirable to have more bishops, or a greater 
number of working clergy. Now, he found 
by the report of the Keclesiastical Com- 
missioners, on the 30th of May, 1848, the 
Bishop of Lincoln was asked the question, 
“We are told by one of your Lordship’s 
brethren on the bench that an additional 
number of bishops is desirable;”’ and the 
right rev. Prelate answered, ‘I think that 
an increase of bishops is very desirable in 
some instances; but if I were asked whe- 
ther I think it were more desirable than 
an increase of the working clergymen I 
do not think it more desirable.’’ He (Sir 
B. Hall) certainly was excessively sur- 
prised to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 


man that the fact of the bishops sitting in 
the House of Lords was a democratic ele- 


ment of that assembly. He had always 
understood that they were the very anti- 
podes to the democratic element. They 
were always opposed to liberal measures, 
and did all they could to keep things as 
they are, without any improvement. He 
thought it would be better for the inter- 
ests of the Established Church if the 
Bishops had not a seat in the House of 
Lords. Hon. Gentlemen opposite thought 
otherwise; but what an argument they were 
raising against themselves by wanting to 
have bishops without seats in Parliament. 
They might make up their minds to this, 
that if there were more bishops the people 
would think it would be much better for 
them to give up their seats, to live in their 
dioceses, to mingle with their clergy, and 
to superintend and guide them. Now, he 
took the liberty, in the early part of the 
evening, of stating the condition of the 
working clergy in his neighbourhood. 

hey were now wanting more bishops 
when there were ‘poor clergymen living 
in farm houses, having no glebe houses, 
and in a worse condition than farm la- 
bourers, If they wanted to have more 
bishops let them do this: They had 
bishops with incomes varying from 4,5001. 
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to 1,5007. a year; let these bishops sac- 
rifice a portion of their enormous incomes 
to support the new bishops. Look at the 
condition of the working clergy. He had 
taken the cases of eight alphabetically, 
living in his neighbourhood. The livings 
of all of them were under 7O0l. a year; 
they varied from 45]. to 681. the highest. 
In the diocese of St. David’s there were 
23 eurates, whose income exceeded 1OOI. 
a year, 14 not exceeding 100/., 11 not ex- 
ceeding 80/., 14 under 601., 39 under 501., 
and 53 whose incomes varied from 101. to 
401. And yet those men were obliged to 
appear as gentlemen. He knew a case, 
happening nearly at his own door, of a 
poor clergyman who was anxious, in con- 
sequence of the miserable stipend he had 
as a curate, to have clothes and food 
given to him which were about being 
given to the poor; and who was thank- 
ful that they were bestowed upon him; 
and when a proud dignitary of the 
Church saw him working in a garden in 
a coloured coat, he blamed him for not 
wearing a coat which he could not afford 
to purchase. He (Sir B. Hall) consider- 
ed that the case of the poor clergymen 
ought to be regarded before they appointed 
more bishops. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE said, of all the falla- 
cies brought forward, that of insinuating 
that the bishops were not working men 
was the most shallow. The accusation was 
that the wealthy bishops neglected their 
flocks, and looked after their temporal con- 
cerns. Now what was the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford? Why, that a 
set of bishops should be created with more 
limited incomes, who must be working 
clergy, and take an active part in their 
flocks. This was the practical answer to 
the speech made by the hon. Member for 
Marylebone at the beginning of the even- 
ing. The Committee were now called 
upon to divide on a matter which the 
House affirmed four years ago, and which 
was reaflirmed by the House of Lords; 
and the Government, without any reason 
whatever, now asked the House to break 
the pledge that was made relative to the 
appointment of four new bishops, when in 
reality only one had been appointed. With 
reference to the curates of Wales, there 
were various modes which might be thought 
of to better their position. It had occurred 
to him that a subscription from the land- 
owners would not be amiss, even if it only 
went to the extent of a new black coat, in- 
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stead of a coloured one. A more fallacious 
and claptrap argument than that the bi- 
shops were not working clergy he never 
heard. 

Mr. DRUMMOND suggested that the 
Welsh gentlemen ought to give back their 
tithes to the Church, in order that they 
might be devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it seemed to him 
that the State having laid violent hands 
upon the property of the Bishops and of 
the Church, and having now a large sum 
of money in its hands, the question was 
how they could apply it to the most useful 
purpose. The plan proposed by the Go- 
vernment left it free to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners either to provide for the 
inferior clergy or to create new bishops. 
This seemed to him to be the most sensible 
plan. Ie was quite willing to leave it to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to decide 
for themselves from time to time in what 
channel this fund should go. These rea- 
sons induced him to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 

Sir T. D. ACLAND preferred the clause 
as it had been sent down to the House of 
Lords. If the clause should not be adopt- 


ed, they would put off in perpetuity any 


extension of the inferior body of the clergy. 

Mr. P. W. WOOD did not think the 
ecclesiastical fund could have been separ- 
ated in the first instance on any principle. 
The right course from the first would have 
been to consider it as a Church fund for 
all purposes—the establishment of bishop- 
rics, and the relief of spiritual destitution. 
IIs protested against the distinction drawn 
between the bishops and the working clergy. 
The bishops worked as much as the work- 
ing clergy—they worked in producing the 
working clergy. Wherever an active and 
diligent bishop was placed, there was cer- 
tain to be an increase of the working 
clergy. Thirteen bishops had been ap- 
pointed for the colonies by the voluntary 
exertions of the members of the Church of 
England, and the result had been that, in 
some instances, the number of the clergy 
had been doubled, and in some instances 
it had increased threefold. So far from 
thinking that the clause which had come 
from the House of Lords would effect the 
object in view, it did not provide that the 
surplus from year to year was to be handed 
over to the common fund, but that the 
Commissioners should from time to time, 
as they should think fit, hand over such 
portions as they might think right. Now, 
he thought it would be better to have one 
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common fund for every church purpose, 
the disposition of which should be placed 
in the hands of the Commissioners, who 
ought to have the power to determine whe. 
ther to establish an additional bishop, or 
increase the remuneration of the working 
clergy. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, it was be. 
cause he firmly believed the clause as it 
had come down from the House of Lords 
was best calculated to promote the inter. 
ests of the Church and the people, that he 
supported it in opposition to the Amend. 
ment of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who spoke last had stated that, as the 
Amendment proposed by the Government 
would leave in the hands of the Commis. 
sioners the power to appropriate grants of 
money, either for the creation of new bi- 
shoprics or the endowment of poor livings, 
he thought that the Amendment was most 
likely to be beneficial. He (Lord J. Man- 
ners) wished to askthe Governmert whether 
they were prepared to point out any other 
means than those submitted to them by the 
House of Lords in this Bill for creating ad- 
ditional bishopries; or whether they in- 
tended the country to go on from year to 
year, satisfied with the pledge they gave 
in 1846, without evincing any intention to 
carry that pledge practically into effect. 
In the Royal Commission under which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners acted, the 
Queen expressed a desire that a measure 
should be submitted to Parliament for es- 
tablishing a bishopric of Manchester, and, 
as soon as conveniently might be, three ad- 
ditional bishoprics. Now, he asked Her 
Majesty’s Government what measures they 
were prepared to propose to carry out that 
object; aud whether, if the Committee 
adopted the Amendment of the noble Lord, 
he would give them any reasonable hope 
that, before the end of this or the next 
Session of Parliament, these three addi- 
tional bishoprics would be created? He 
considered that a bishop ought to be able to 
confer with every one of his clergy on every 
point connected with the spiritual superin- 
tendence of the people; but while the pre- 
sent dioceses were continued in their enor- 
mous magnitude, it was impossible that 
such relations could be established; and it 
was because he was convinced the true in- 
terests of the Church of England required 
at this moment a great extension of the 
episcopate, which the Amendment would 
tend to prevent, that he asked the Com- 
mittee to withhold from it their assent. 
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Mr. TURNER doubted whether the 


effect of the clause would not prevent, at 
any future time, the endowment of new 
pishopries. The early part of the clause 
was so constructed that it carried the sur- 
lus of the ecclesiastical fund to the com- 
mon fund, which was devoted to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes. Although some 
words of the clause would admit a double 
interpretation, there was great reason to 
doubt whether the first part of the clause 
would not carry over the surplus of the in- 
creased fund into the common fund. 

Lorpvd J. RUSSELL said, the present 
state of the law, as he understood it, was 
this—that there were certain purposes 
which could be provided for out of the com- 
mon fund; there were other purposes which 
could be provided for out of the episcopal 
fund, and to those purposes only could that 
fund be applied ; but he did not think 
either the one fund or the other was at 
present applicable to the formation and 
endowment of new bishoprics. The clause 
as adopted by the House of Lords only 
provided that, the episcopal fund remain- 
ing as it now was, any surplus that might 
acerue should be applicable to the pur- 
poses of the common fund. The clause, 
as proposed to be amended by the Govern- 
ment, would provide that there should in 
future be only one fund, but that provision 
should be made out of that common fund, 
not only for the augmentation of small liv- 
ings, and other objects at present provided 
for out of the common fund, but that such 
fund should also be applicable to an in- 
crease of the poorer sees, and to the other 


objects now provided for out of the episco-" 


pal fund. Therefore, by the Amendment 
he proposed, there was clearly a power 
given to apply what would hereafter be 
the common fund—to consist of the pre- 
sent common fund and the episcopal fund — 
to purposes to which the episcopal fund 
was now applicable, such as the increase 
of the smaller bishopries; but he did not 
think that either in the clause as it at pre- 
sent stood, or as the Government proposed 
to alter it, there was any power of found- 
Ing or endowing new bishoprics. That, 
he apprehended, must be done by Act of 
Parliament. Now there being at present 
a separate episcopal fund, and there exist- 
ing a surplus of that episcopal fund, it 
might be argued that it would be a proper 
application of that surplus to found and 
endow new bishopries. But he thought it 
could be more naturally argued that the 
first application of the common fund, after 


Providing for those things required by Act 
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of Parliament, should be to increase the 
small livings. He was of opinion that it 
might, from time to time, be necessary to 
increase the number of bishoprics; but he 
did not think that for that purpose the in- 
tentions of Parliament were at all prevent- 
ed by the Amendment which he proposed. 
All that was intended was, that the in- 
crease of the small livings rather than the 
increase of bishopries should first be pro- 
vided for. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the noble 
Lord had told them that all the applica- 
tions for the augmentation of small livings 
that had been hitherto or might hereafter 
be made to the Ecclesiastial Commissioners 
under his proposed arrangement, must be 
satisfied before any additional bishopries 
were founded. Now, they had it on re- 
cord that there had been already 1,100 ap- 
plications of that nature; and how many 
more might be made in time to come, it 
would surpass the imagination of man to 
discover. He asked any Gentleman, there- 
fore, who thought that an increase of the 
episcopacy was necessary in the present 
condition of the English Church, whether 
the proposition of the Government afforded 
an equal chance for the erection of those 
bishopries with the clause proposed by the 
House of Lords ? 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 163: Majority 52. 

Proposed words added. 

House resumed. 

Committce report progress; to sit again 


on Friday. 


IIOME-MADE SPIRITS IN BOND BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,’’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 120; Noes 
121: Majority 1. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
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Bill put off for three months. 

Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 9, 1850. 


Mixvtes.] Pusuic Brrrs.—2* Elections (Ire- 
land); Inspection of Coal Mines; 
Chancery. 

Reported.—Union of Liberties with Counties. 

3* Court of Session (Scotland); General Board 
of Health; Law of Copyright of Design Amend- 
ment. 


DEATH OF If. R. 1. THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
rose to move the adjournment of the 
Ilouse as a mark of respect for the loss of 
that inestimable person the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, as had been done in another place 
on the death of a great statesman and 
patriot. He trusted that their Lordships 
would not fail in expressing their regret in 
His late 


a form which he suggested. 
Royal Highness had been a Member of 
their Lordships’ House for a great number 
of years, during which period he had been 


universally respected and beloved. His 
private conduct was not only unexception- 
able, but he was the kindest friend, the 
most amiable and good-natured man living. 
His beneficence was proverbial—his chari- 
ties were innumerable. The pains and ar- 
duous labour he went through to promote 
every charity could alone be properly esti- 
mated by the efficiency and success which 
uniformly attended his exertions in such 
cases. In early life his dominion in Han- 
over stamped his reputation as a civil and 
military governor; and had he had a wider 
field alloted to him, his name might have 
been numbered amongst the proudest of 
our military heroes. Would to God he had 
the eloquence necessary to do justice to 
the character of this inestimable Prince ! 
The tears which were now scarce dried for 
Sir Robert Peel’s untoward fate, were be- 
dewed again for the Duke of Cambridge’s 
loss—for him who was almost the last of 
the illustrious line of Brunswick, to which 
England owed such years of glory and 
prosperity. He hoped that their Lordships, 
by agreeing to an immediate adjournment, 
would demonstrate to the people of Eng- 
land that whilst they deeply mourned a 
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great and distinguished patriot, they were 
equally sensible of the loss of an inesti. 
mable Prince. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said: 
I readily subscribe, my Lords, to all, and 
am ready to subscribe to a great deal more 
than the noble Marquess has said, with re. 
spect to the truly amiable and distin. 
guished qualities of that illustrious Person. 
age whose loss we all deplore. With re. 
spect to the uniform tenor of his life, his 
fidelity to his Sovereign and to his country 
in all the situations in which he has been 
entrusted with the performance of great 
public duties, there can be but one opinion 
and one feeling in the House. But, my 
Lords, I regret to be compelled to object 
to the proposition which the noble Mar- 
quess has now made to the House—not 
merely because it has not been usual for 
the House to adopt the course now sug. 
gested, upon similar occasions—not merely 
because the other House has not adjourn- 
ed, but, on the contrary, has proceeded 
with the public business ; but because, if 
this Motion were agreed to, it would de- 
prive your Lordships of the opportunity of 
doing that which I intend to propose— 
namely, agreeing to an Address of Con- 
dolence to Her Majesty. It would deprive 
us, my Lords, of the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of making known those sentiments of 
regret at the loss we have sustained, and 
of conveying them to Her Majesty. 1 in- 
tend to propose an Address of Condolence 
to Her Majesty, and also an Address to 
another illustrious Person, with whose feel- 
ings I am sure the House will deeply sym- 
pathise—I mean Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

Lorv BROUGHAM entirely concurred 
in the kindly and respectful feeling which 
had urged his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Londonderry) to move the adjournment 
of the House, although he could net sup- 
port the Motion itself. As their Lordships 
would all unanimously agree to the Ad- 
dresses which his noble Friend the Lord 
President of the Council would imme- 
diately propose, he would only say that he 
had a painful satisfaction in agreeing in 
all that his two noble Friends had stated 
respecting the great and distinguished 
merits of the illustrious individual who had 
just been withdrawn from us. He had 
long lived upon terms of social intercourse 
with his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and had also transacted busi- 
ness with him on various occasions; and 
he could therefore say, from personal ex- 
perience, that no Prince had ever been & 
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ater ornament to the exalted station in 
which he was placed, or had ever been 
more universally respected in his private 
and in his publie life, and in the respon- 
sible situation he had long held as the re- 
presentative of his Sovereign in his con- 
tinental dominions. He would say of the 
Duke of Cambridge what he had never 
been able to say of any other public man, 
that he had never heard a single individual 
speak in other than kindly and respectful 
terms of his late Royal Highness. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, far be it from a humble Peer like 
himself to set himself up against the col- 
lective sense and wisdom of their Lord- 
ships; still he thought that the noble Mar- 
quess might have deferred to another day 
the Motion of Condolence which he had 
just declared his intention to propose. He 
threw upon the noble Marquess all the re- 
sponsibility of not paying to an illustrious 
Peer of the Blood Royal an honour which 
had been paid to a distinguished patriot in 
another place. He bowed to the decision 


of their Lordships, but still remained under 
the conviction that the Motion which he 
had proposed was not an improper Motion 
for their Lordships to accede to. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that whilst he appreciated the motives which 
had induced the noble Marquess to take 
the unusual course which he had taken, it 
would be a deviation from the usual course 
to postpone to another day an Address of 
Condolence to Her Majesty. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that the noble President of the Coun- 
cil had not given a single satisfactory rea- 
son why he should not move the two Ad- 
dresses of Condolence which he had men- 
tioned, and then allow their Lordships to 
adjourn. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. : 


ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO ITER 
MAJESTY. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that after what had just passed, and after 
the various tributes of respect which had 
been paid by different Members of the 
House to the memory of the late illustrious 
Duke, it was quite unnecessary for him 
again to state at any length the deep sense 
which the House entertained of the af- 
flicting loss which it had suffered in com- 
mon with the country, and which had fallen 
with peculiar severity on Her Majesty and 
the other members of the Royal Family. 
He would therefore at once propose— 
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‘* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to express the deep Concern of this 
House at the Loss which Her Majesty has sus- 
tained by the Death of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and to condole with Her Ma- 
jesty on this melancholy occasion, and to assure 
Her Majesty that this House will ever participate 
with the most affectionate and dutiful attachment 
in whatever may concern the Feelings and Inter- 
ests of Her Majesty and Her iilustrious House.” 


He also proposed that this Address should 
be presented to Her Majesty by such of 
their Lordships as held white staves. 

Lorp REDESDALE felt that it was 
necessary, in the absence of his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), who was not then 
in his place, that some Peer should rise 
from the ranks on that side of the House 
in order to prove to the public that an en- 
tire unanimity was exhibited by their Lord- 
ships on this melancholy occasion. He, 
therefore, presumed to raise his voice in 
support of the Motion, and in sympathy 
with the regret which all felt at the la- 
mentable death of His Royal Highness. 
The House had lost an illustrious Member, 
who had given a noble example of great 
patriotism, and great private virtues, in an 
exalted station. 

On Question, agreed to Nemine Dissen- 
tiente. 

It was also ordered, That the said Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty by the 
Lords with white staves. 


ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO HER 
ROYAL UIGHNESS THE DUCHESS 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
rose, and moved— 

“That this House do condole with Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge on the Loss 


which She has sustained in the death of Lis Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge.” 


Agreed to Nemine Dissentiente. 
Ordered— 


“That a Message of Condolence be sent to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge ; and 
that the Marquess of Normanby and the Earl of 
Powis do attend Her Royal Highness with the 
said Message.” 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and ex- 
plained that the object of the measure was 
to give power to erect a certain number 
of polling booths in different parts of the 
counties in Ireland, in order to afford facili- 
ties for the carrying on of elections similar 
to those existing in the English counties. 
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The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL ap-| 
proved highly of the measure, but should | 
take occasion to propose several amend- 
ments in Committee. He should move a 
clause to enact that any clergyman or 
minister of any religious denomination at- 
tempting to coerce, intimidate. or restrain 
any voter in the exercise of his privilege, 
should be liable to be indicted for misde- 
meanour. Such a provision, he was satis- 
fied, would be productive of the greatest 
practical benefit in Ireland. The 18th 
clause had also something very objection- 
able, because the Act limited the duration 
of the election to two days for the counties, 
and one day for the boroughs, and this 
clause allowed the election, in the ease of 
a riot occurring to be postponed from day 
to day for an indefinite period. This pro- 


vision would have a tendency to induce 
parties to get up a row for the purpose of 
protracting the excitement of the election. 

After a few words from Lord MonrEacLe 
and the Earl of GLENGALL, 

Bill read 24, 

Tlouse adjourned to Thursday next. 


Seabees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 9, 1850. 
Minutes.—New Writ.—For Mayo, v. Robert 
Dillon Browne, Esq. 

Pusire Bitts.—1* Upton eum Chalvey Marriages 
Validity ; Appointments to Offices, &c., Bills of 
Exchange. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE— 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, it is my most 
painful duty, before this House proceeds 
to the business of the day, to ask them to 
concur with me in an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty, expressing the deep regret of the 
House on the loss which Her Majesty has 
sustained in the death of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. It will not 
be necessary, I am sure, for me to say 
many words to induce the House to agree 
with me in this Motion, by describing the 
many virtues of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge—the kindness of all his acts—his 
benevolence towards all classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects—his unaffected demeanour 
in both public and private life—qualities 
which caused him to be sincerely respected 
by all people in this country. I should say, 
with respect to his political life, that there 
was the same kindness displayed in that as 
he had ever evinced in his private life, and 
that, although he held his own opinions, 
and held firmly to what he thought was 
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right, no one could ever perceive the least 
difference in his manner towards those who 
differed from him in political sentiments, 
No man was ever more free from bitterness 
of spirit, or more entirely impressed than 
he was with the spirit of Christian cha. 
rity towards all men. His conduct in re. 
gard to those more common acts of life 
which are usually denominated charity, none 
ean fail to remember. The support and 
countenance which during his lifetime he 
gave to all institutions of that kind, and 
the readiness with which he attended to all 
applications and requests made to him by 
the societies which enjoyed his patronage, 
will cause his loss to be most deeply felt, 
Although he never took a prominent part 
in the political affairs of this country, yet 
for more than twenty years the Duke of 
Cambridge was entrusted with the govern. 
ment of Hanover; and his mild, temperate, 
and impartial conduct in the discharge of 
the duties of his high station there, endeared 
him to the people of Hanover, and pre- 
served their attachment to the Crown. I 
presume, therefore, that this House will 
readily agree to an Address of Condolence 
to Her Majesty on this melancholy occasion, 

The Marquess of GRANBY: Sir, I 
hope that, on account of the long acquaint- 
ance I had with the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the great kindness I ever experienced 
from His Royal Highness, the House will 
not charge me with presumption in rising 
to second the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Sir, in whatever way we look at the past 
life of the Duke of Cambridge—whether as 
conferring additional honour on the House 
to which he belonged, or in his own and 
individual person doing everything in his 
power for the benefit and advantage of his 
fellow-men, and especially the poorer 
classes, we cannot but consider his demise 
as a great national loss. The sole object of 
his life was to alleviate the sufferings of 
the humbler classes of this country. No 
matter what occupation he might be en- 
gaged upon, or in what part of the country 
soever he might happen to be residing—if 
he thought he could be of service to those 
poorer classes, he put aside at once every 
private consideration, and every feeling of 
private convenience, and hastened to do 
that which he believed to be his duty to his 
fellow-countrymen. I am assured that 
every class in this country, of every shade 
in political opinion, will feel his loss most 
deeply. They will feel that they have lost 
not only an illustrious, a noble, and truly 
British Prince, but a kind and affectionate 
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friend and benefactor, ever ready and wil- 
ling, when possible, to relieve their suffer- 
ings. : 
Resolved, Nemine Contradicente— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to express the deep concern of this House 
at the loss which Her Majesty has sustained by 
the death of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and to condole with Her Majesty on 
this melancholy occasion, and to assure Her Ma- 
jesty, that this House will ever participate with 
the most affectionate and dutiful attachment in 
whatever may concern the feelings and interest of 
Her Majesty and Her illustrious House.” 


Ordered— 


“That the said Address be presented to Her 
Majesty by such Members of this House as are of 
Her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council.” 


MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE TO THE 
DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: There can be no 
doubt that the House will concur unani- 
mouslyin condoling with the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge upon the distressing loss Her Royal 
Highness has sustained. | feelit, therefore, 
unnecessary to say more than simply move 
that a Message expressive of the condo- 
lence of the House with the Duchess on 
the loss she has sustained in the death of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, be sent to Her Royal Highness by 
Lord Seymour and the Marquess of Granby. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I an sure I shall 
only express the universal feeling, when I 
say that an Address of Condolence by the 
House of Commons was never dictated by 
a spirit of sympathy more sincere and more 
profound than this. The Prince we h@&ve 
lost was one who had endeared himself to 
all classes of the community. He pos- 
sessed the affections of their hearts through 
his benevolence, and they looked with pride 
upon his active and useful career, and the 
manly cordiality which ever distinguished 
the character. The illustrious Lady whose 
bereavement we now deplore, and upon 
which we now condole her, will, I hope, in 
time feel some consolation for her loss in 
the recollection of the benevolence of his 
life—in the recollection that his honours 
have devolved upon a son whom this 
country has been long accustomed to 
regard with interest and fondness, and 
in whose person will live the sacred me- 
mory of him whose eyes she closed upon a 
life she had rendered a life of happiness by 
her tenderness and devotion. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente— 

“ That this House do condole with Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, at the loss 
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which She has sustained by the death of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge.” 


Ordered— 


“ That a Message of Condolence be sent to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, and 
that Lord Seymour and the Marquess of Granby 
do attend Her Royal Highness with the said Mes- 
sage.” 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 

Mr. LOCKE KING moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to extend the franchise in 
counties in England and Wales. He was 
convinced that whatever objection might 
be advanced against the provisions of the 
Bill he asked leave to introduce, the prin- 
ciple of it was a sound one. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose had, year 
after year, brought forward a Motion for a 
comprehensive measure of reform in Par- 
liament; but that plan, supported as it had 
been by increased minorities in the House, 
was, as his hon. Friend had been told, too 
like the Charter to be entertained in that 
House. It was surprising that the ano- 
maly of the county franchise should be suf- 
fered to continue, when it was admitted 
that property and nothing else was repre- 
sented in that House—that a man should 
be allowed to have forty votes in forty dif- 
ferent counties of the value of 40s. each, 
when a person living in a house of the 
value of 401. a year was not allowed to be 
represented at all. He was not asking for 
a great measure of reform. He only pro- 
posed to do away with a great anomaly by 
a change so moderate that it would show 
on the result who of the Members of that 
House were in favour of moderate reform, 
and who were in fayour of retaining all 
things as they were. He would take the 
borough of Reigate as an example. Why 
should a 107. householder in that borough 
have the 198th share in sending a Member 
to the House of Commons, whilst a person 
living in a larger and better house at 
Croydon—a house somewhat short of 501. 
rent—was not allowed to have even a 
6,000th share in returning Members for 
the Eastern Division of Surrey? Why 
should not the occupier of such a house, 
or of a house and land, be entitled to be 
one of the 10,000, or 20,000, or 30,000 
electors of a county, whilst another was al- 
lowed to be an elector for a borough if he 
paid only 10/.? The existing system was 
most anomalous in this as well as in many 
other respects. Twenty-two boroughs re- 
turning forty-two Members had altogether 
only 6,885 clectors; or, upon an average, 
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163 electors, returning one Member each; | Bill in the year 1830, had himself admitted 
whilst in the West Riding of Yorkshire, | that he was prepared to extend it, but he 
34,000 electors sent only two Members to | had not stated to what extent he would go. 
serve in that House. No doubt much He seemed to think that the people could 
might be said about the influence exercised not be trusted. He (Mr. Hume) thought 
in small boroughs; and it was found from | that the more the people were trusted, the 
the reports of Election Committees, that in more they would act faithfully towards their 
certain boroughs in the south and south- | country; they would be better prepared to 
west of England, a few hundred persons, | maintain the liberties which they enjoyed. 
shopkeepers, and others, were in the habit He asked the noble Lord in what way 
of selling their votes. Thus the effects of could further progress be made with so little 
the franchise being given to such large risk and danger as in that way which the 
towns as Birmingham and Manchester was ; hon. Member had now pointed out? There 
practically neutralised. A large and im-| was a variety of qualifications amounting 
portant step would be taken in the way of | to some seventy or eighty, by which people 
improvement in this respect, if counties | were entitled to vote in this country. He 
were placed exactly upon the same footing | did not ask to extend or increase the num- 
as boroughs. On the other hand, if it were | ber of anomalies, but one of the qualifica- 
desired to keep the great body of the/| tions being that 101. householders should 
people from any share in the election of | have a vote in a borough, he only asked 
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their representatives, they might do better 
by reverting to the old rotten borough sys- 
tem, with its avowed oligarchical and aris- 
tocratic domination. But having begun the 
good work of making the liberties of the 
people a reality, he did not see how the 
House could now refuse to move onward. 
There had been no cause whatever to re- 
gret the great social revolutions that had 
taken place in the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act and the Reform Act, or in the 
adoption of free trade, for they had only 
removed inequalities that were shocking to 
common sense and common justice, and he 
now called upon the House to remove in- 
equalities not less obvious and anomalous. 
Such a measure as he had here pointed out 
would palliate the strong sense of injustice 
created in the minds of thousands of the 
people who were quite as fit to enjoy the 
franchise as those upon whom it had been 
conferred, for the first time, by the Re- 
form Bill. One benefit would certainly ac- 
crue from the measure. It would test the 
sincerity of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
still clung to protection, and who asserted 
that the great body of the people were in 
favour of a bread tax, for they would then 
have the opportunity of trying the question 
with an extended suffrage in the very dis- 
tricts wherein they alleged distress existed 
to the greatest extent. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill tomake 
the Franchise in Counties in England and Wales 
the same as that in Boroughs, by giving the right 
of voting to all occupiers of tenements of the an- 
nual yalue of ten pounds.” 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. The 
noble Lord who had brought in the Reform 








the House to extend the same privilege to 
counties. There could not be any risk, 
The parties who oceupied 101. houses in 
the county towns were superior to the men 
who voted for a 10J. franchise in the coun- 
try. He held the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey to be one which the 
House might safely adopt, without alarm- 
ing the most timid reformer. All the world 
was extending its representative govern- 
ment. The peace, the order, the satisfac- 
tion which prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, ought to encourage those who had the 
power to carry out the principles which 
they admitted. The time was come for 
reform. It was the act of a wise man to 
move while everything was quiet, and to 
cafty out reform gradually. The Motion 
was extremely well planned; and he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster would allow the division to be 
taken simply on this Motion, and there- 
fore he would strongly advise the gallant 
Officer to postpone his Motion. If they had 
not had reform in Parliament at the time 
it took place, they would have had discon- 
tent, and in all probability we should have 
been visited with some of those troubles 
under which other countries had suffered. 
The noble Lord, in a late address, had said 
that it was true wisdom to move in the path 
of reform whilst matters were peaceable 
and quiet. He would offer a little advice; 
he believed that there was scarcely one 
Member in the House at the time it was 
proposed to grant the suffrage to Birming- 
ham and other large towns who would not 
admit that if reform had then been acceded 
to, the great ery which took place subse- 
quently for reform would haye been post- 
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poned ; but that reform had placed this 
country in a situation in which it could 
carry out further reforms in security. 

Sm De L. EVANS said, that, with re- 
spect to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, he should comply with 
his wishes, although his Motion had been 
submitted to the House as an original Mo- 
tion two or three months before the Motion 
of the hon. Member. He was entirely at 
the disposal of the House; he should be 
guided by the House. The proposition he 
had submitted went considerably beyond 
that of the hon. Member for East Surrey; 
for, in his (Sir De L. Evans’) opinion, the 
Motion of the hon. Member for East Sur- 
rey did not go far enough. He concurred 
iu thinking that there was not the slightest 
ground for alarm as to the household suf- 
frage. If there was any country in Europe 
which required extensive suffrage, it was 
this country. The reform of 1830 was not 
accepted by the reform party as a com- 
plete and adequate reform; it was accepted 
purely as a compromise, and, in a great 
degree, lest the peace and tranquillity of 
the country should be disturbed. It was 
evidently an instalment. He contended 
that it would not be a sufficient suffrage at 
the present time; twenty years had elapsed 
since that period, and the population had 
become more intellectual and moral. As 
to the proposition included in the Amend- 
ment which he had submitted, he believed 
it would not be a very great enlargement 
of voters. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had adverted to the advance of other na- 
tions as to the elective franchise. It cer- 
tainly was desirable not to take them as a 
precedent on which to form our own pro- 
ceedings. It was the practice to condemn 
as anarchists those violent men who risked 
the peace of the community in their frantic 
attempts to procure reforms. But who 
were the real criminals ? who were they 
who, in a neighbouring country, had caused 
the streets to be deluged with blood ? Un- 
doubtedly, the Ministers, who refused 
every thing to the prayers of the people. 
The conservative party in France had re- 
vised the franchise, and reduced it to what 
they considered to be its proper limits, and 
had given to the metropolis 74,000 elec- 
tors, while the city he had the honour to 
represent had a constituency of only 7,000. 
London, it was true, had 118,000, but 
London was twice the size of Paris; so 
that, judging by the rule of proportion, 
the conservative statesmen of France had 
given their metropolis one-third more elec- 
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tors than a liberal Ministry had vouchsafed 
to the city of London. Of the three pro- 
positions which he had intended to submit 
to the House, the first related to a qualifica- 
tion arising out of the payment of property 
tax. He did not know whether or no that 
tax was to be continued, but he thought it 
absurd that any contribution, of however 
small an amount, should be excluded from 
the franchise. The next would give the 
franchise to every person rated at 51. to 
the poor-rate—a franchise of which he did 
not see how any one could deny the equity. 
The third would give the franchise to all 
depositors of a certain amount in the 
savings banks. In his opinion, the fact of 
a person having had the prudence and 
foresight to make such a deposit, should be 
taken as a sufficient indication that he was 
a fit and proper person to exercise the 
franchise. The effect of the present sys- 
tem of representation was, to produce the 
greatest inequality in taxation; so that 
the great weight of the public burdens lay 
on the poorer classes. In the case of the 
duty on tea, for instance, the duchess paid 
only 50 per cent duty on her tea, while 
the poor laundress was taxed to the extent 
of 450 per cent. Then, as regarded the 
window tax, its inequality had again and 
again been pressed on the House; but the 
fact was, that no boon was ever conceded 
to the people, except under the strongest 
external pressure. So it had been in the 
ease of Catholic emancipation, conceded 
under the fear of civil war; and the repeal 
of the corn laws, only yielded on the im- 
minent approach of a famine. But were 
the men not to blame who withheld what 
was just and necessary until the country 
was on the brink of revolution? He knew 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
Tlouse who had been strenuous opponents 
of both the measures to which he had 
alluded, but who, in February, 1848, ac- 
knowledged that they had been wrong, 
and rejoiced at their concession, as having 
kept this country free from the troubles 
which then agitated the rest of Europe. 
If such was the case, why not at once, 
and while the country was tranquil, put 
the Legislative Chambers in harmony with 
the interests of the people? It was abso- 
lutely necessary that that House should be 
so popular as to form an equipoise to the 
other House of Parliament, which was so 
hostile to all reform measures as to have 
the two Houses in constant danger of a 
collision. They should prepare for such a 
contingency ; aud the only efficient way 
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would be to widen the franchise. It was 
quite clear that, from the aristocratic cha- 
racter of the House of Peers, and in a 
great measure of the House of Commons, 
no Government could proceed safely in a 
course of reform. They were constantly 
between Scylla and Charybdis, pressed 
onwards by the people on the one side, 
and checked by the aristocratic influence 
in both Houses on the other. They had 
in that House seventy Peers, or sons of 
Peers ; and throughout the country the 
representation was notoriously bought and 
sold. He held in his hand the advertise- 
ment of sale for an estate, among the 
many advantages of which, it was stated, 
that it included political influence over 
1,200 independent yeomen. He only 
mentioned this to show how notoriously 
Parliamentary influence was bought and 
sold. It was true that this country had 
one million of voters—a fair number if 
properly distributed; but although the 
metropolis and some large towns had nu- 
merous constituencies, they were com- 
pletely neutralised by the representatives 
of small boroughs, containing from 100 to 
200 electors, and under the domination of 
Members of the other House of Parliament. 
With respect to the Amendment of which 
he had given notice, he wished to know 
from the Speaker whether, if he moved it, 
it would prevent a division being taken on 
the original Motion—a result which he 
had certainly no desire to effect ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that would de- 
pend entirely on whichever the House 
would adopt, whether the Amendment or 
the Motion. 

Sir De L. EVANS was afraid that the 
House would not adopt the Amendment, 
and begged therefore to withdraw it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, it was his intention 
to support the Motion, which he consider- 
ed to be founded in justice and reason. It 
appeared that, by the present law, one- 
half of all the medical men not living in 
cities and boroughs returning Members 
were disfranchised, for they did not live in 
houses of the value of 51. per annum. 
In the town of Epsom there were six medi- 
cal men, three of whom lived in houses of 
the value of 35/. or 401. per annum, and 
by the operation of the present law they 
were disfranchised. This was a state of 
things which ought not to be allowed to 
last consistently with justice and common 
sense. 


Mr. G. THOMPSON said, that never 
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since the Reform Bill had been decided, 
had the question of the enlargement of the 
franchise come before the House in s0 im. 
portant an aspect; and he believed that 
no Administration had ever greater cause 
to give the subject their serious considera. 
tion than the present, surrounded as they 
were by difficulties and dangers, and con. 
stantly exposed to defeat and disaster in 
consequence of the state of parties in that 
House. He hoped that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government would draw 
no false inference from the results of a re. 
cent division. He trusted that the noble 
Lord would not assume from that division 
that he had the confidence of those who 
voted on that side of the House, or that he 
had any rallying point for obtaining the 
united co-operation of the liberal represen. 
tatives of the people of this country. If 
hon. Members opposite, instead of trying 
to snatch protection under the veil of an 
attack on our foreign policy, would put 
forth a programme of enlarged popular 
rights and an alleviation of fiscal burthens, 
they might be sure that every consistent 
and sincere reformer on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, would as willingly 
go out with them into the lobby as on a 
recent occasion they had gone out with the 
Government, when they thought that an 
Administration should not be put in peril 
without a decision on a resolution condem- 
natory of their foreign policy. With re- 
gard to the question before the House, he 
might refer to whole volumes to show that 
our clectoral system was the most unequal 
in the world; but he would be content to 
draw his illustrations from a very portable 
document, namely, a return which had 
been procured by the hon. Baronet below 
him for 1848-9. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that the return 
was one of the number of electors on the 
register for the boroughs and cities of 
England and Wales in the year 1847, and 
a return also of their gross population. 
The list commenced with the smallest con- 
stituency and ended with the largest, and 
it appeared that in the small boroughs 
there had been at the last general election 
no contest at all. Now, no Gentleman 
would pretend to believe, that in 1847, 
there were not many ambitious aspirants 
for Parliamentary distinction. He be- 
lieved that never were there more persons 
anxious to obtain seats, and he yet found 
that out of sixty-two boroughs} with con- 
stituencies of under 500 each, there were 
uncontested forty-one seats, and contested 
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twenty-one, and that from the forty-one | coming in for small boroughs. Ejected 
where there was not the shadow of a con- | from Westminster they found refuge in 
test there came fifty-three Members of Harwich, and therefore they were virtu- 
Parliament. He found, looking at the | ally no more responsible to the people 
boroughs that ranged from 500 to 1,000 | than if they held their seats by hereditary 
electors, that in thirty there were no con- | right. He did not wonder at their indis- 
tests, while they returned forty-three Mem- position to equalise the franchise. Were 
bers, making in all ninety-nine Members | they so to enlarge the constituencies as to 
returned by seventy-one uncontested elec-| put it out of the reach of wealth to in- 
tions. And he would further observe with fluence, or power to intimidate, many 
reference to those against which ‘‘ con-| speeches which they now made with impu- 
test” was marked, that in reality there nity, as not having the fear of an election 
was no contest. He had looked into the | before their eyes, would be left unsaid, and 
matter, and he was prepared to say that in their room they would have speeches 
in no case was there any real contest, be-| and measures more in accordance with 
cause in no case had the opposing candi-/| the interests of the country at large. 
date even the shadow of a chance. Me | Now if he compared the gross population 
found, therefore, that out of 123 elections | of the 71 boroughs to which he had first 
for constituencies under 1,000, there were | alluded, and of the 50 to which he last 


seventy-one uncontested and fifty-two con- | referred, he found that in the first—the 
71 boroughs—it was 718,875, and in the 
50 boroughs it was 4,655,828, making a 


tested; and that, out of 185 Members, 
ninety-nine had been returned without a 
contest. Why? Simply because those 
boroughs were the private property of 
Peers or wealthy Commoners, and the peo- 
ple, in them, although nominally voters, 
had no voice or share in the elections which 
periodically took place. Let him compare 
these seventy-one uncontested boroughs 


with fifty large ones sending the same 


number of Members. He found that the 
gross number of electors in the seventy-one 
was 36,767, about equal to the West Rid- 
ing and the Tower Hamlets. He found 
the gross population of these seventy-one 
to be 718,875, about equal to Manchester 
and the Tower Hamlets. Let them next 
see who were represented by the ninety- 
nine Members who sat for the tifty boroughs 
at the other end of the list. They would 
find that instead of no contest, there were 
only eleven uncontested elections; and 
when he mentioned them, the House would 
see that the returns had arisen from no un- 
fair influence: Manchester, Birmingham, 
Salford, Wolverhampton, Oxford, Exeter, 
Finsbury, Southwark, Southampton. In 
all these there was most certainly an en- 
tire absence of improper influence. The 
voices and wishes of the people prevailed. 
The other two, Chester and Shoreham, 
were doubtful. The total number of elec- 
tors in the last list was 270,247, being a 
majority of 233,480 over the seventy-one 
boroughs at the head of the list. Under 
such a system there was not a single Mem- 
ber of the Government responsible to the 
country at large. They had seen noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen dis- 
missed from large constituencies, and 
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| difference of 3,936,953 in favour of the 


smaller number. Take another illustra- 
tion—the relative number of houses rated 
to the relief of the poor in the two cases. 
In the 71 boroughs it was 135,200, and 
in the 50 boroughs it was 899,666, or a 
difference in favour of the latter of 
764,466. The result was that these fifty 
larger boroughs, though they returned no 
more Members to that House than the 71 
boroughs, where there had been no con- 
test, and could be none with success, con- 
tained seven times as many electors, more 
than six times the population, and seven 
times the number of houses rated to the 
relief of the poor. Now let him show 
them how the system affected the votes 
and the legislation of that House. Take 
the last division on the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose for 
amending the representation of the people. 
Out of the 99 Members who represented 
these 71 uncontested boroughs, 7 voted 
for, 43 against that Motion, and 49 were 
absent from the division ; while of the 99 
representing the 50 larger boroughs, 47 
voted for, 27 against, and 25 were absent. 
But when he said 27 voted against the 
Motion, he ought to put the House in pos- 
session of the fact that 12 of those who 
so voted were occupants of the Treasury 
bench—one of them being the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
amongst the others were the learned At- 
torney General, the Chief Poor Law Com- 
missioner, the Second Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, the learned Solicitor General, the 


Secretary of the Admiralty, a Lord of 
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the Admiralty, a Secretary of the Trea-| being a difference of 2,089,164. They 
sury, a Member of the Ecclesiastical Com- | would find the 9 boroughs contained forty- 
mission, an ex-Under Secretary of State, | one times as many electors, and thirty-one 
a Lord of the Treasury ; the united sal- | times as many inhabitants, as all the 
aries of these gentlemen amounting to no/| others put together. In the first group, 
less than 250,0007. a year! Take ano- | each Member represents on an average 
ther illustration from the same paper, an | 172 voters; in the second, 7,083 voters ; 
illustration which had been used by the | the difference being 6,911. In the first 
hon. Member for Oldham two years ago, | group, each Member represented 3,366 in- 
but which was so striking and apposite habitants; in the second, 107,824 inhabi- 
that it deserved to be repeated. If they! tants; making a difference of 104,458, 
took a group of boroughs from the top of ; Take one more illustration from the same 
the list sending 20 Members to Parlia-| authentic source. In 1847 the electors 
ment, and another group from the bottom | on the register in the Tower Hamlets were 
also sending 20 Members, the first group| 19,350. The Tower Hamlets returned 
would consist of 14 boroughs, while the | two Members. Now there were sitting in 
second group would consist of 9. In the| that House 82 Members, voting on all 
first they would find 3,135 electors, in the | questions affecting the rights, interests, 
last 141,664 electors; making the astound- | prospects, and destinies of the country, 
ing difference of 138,529 electors in the | who represented 58 boroughs, the gross 
return of 20 Members. But it might be | constituencies of which amounted to 
said by some, or, if not said, there would | 19,282, or 68 less than those on the regis- 
be some who might imagine, that there | ter in the Tower Hamlets. Take, again, 
was something connected with the interest | the test of population, and the result was 
of these 14 small boroughs that made| the same, only somewhat more remark- 
their claims to the representation para-|able. According to the census of 1841, 
mount to those of the 9 large boroughs|the population of the Tower Hamlets 
which were permitted to send an equal| was at that time 419,730, who were 
number of Members to that House. But| represented by two Members; but there 
when he named these 14 boroughs, and| sat in that House 93 Members who re- 
contrasted them with the other group of| presented boroughs, the gross popula 
9, he would leave the House to judge.| tion of which was only 419,259 alto- 
The 14 were—Calne, Reigate, Andover, | gether, or 471 less than the Tower Ham- 
Arundel, Richmond, Knaresborough, Thet- | lets. What chance had any liberal mea- 
ford, Wilton, Ashburton, Abingdon, Har-|sure in a Ilouse so constituted? What 
wich, Marlborough, Midhurst, Northaller- | chance had any liberal Government in a 
ton; and the 9 were—the City of Lon-| [louse so constituted ? Would the noble 
don, Westminster, Marylebone, Lambeth, | Lord be frank enough to tell them to-night 
Southwark—these constituting the metro-| how, in the present state of parties, he 
polis of the world, the emporium of the| meant to maintain his ground? Would 
commerce of all nations, the seat of em-| he tell them how he proposed to secure to 
pire and legislation, and the centre of the| the people the benefits of past legislation? 
wealth and influence of the whole world—| He would tell the noble Lord, that without 
Liverpool, the second port in the kingdom | a change in the representative system he 
—Manchester, the largest manufacturing /eould not do it. Unless the noble Lord 
city in the world—Bristol, a port of great | divulged a serious intention to improve the 
wealth and commerce—and Birmingham, | representation of the kingdom, he, and 
the hive of industry, whose wares found! others who were associated with him in 
their way wherever civilisation had won| liberal measures, would have to give way 
its triumphs. In the town of Birmingham | to a stronger party; and, though the sym- 
alone there were 4,400 more electors,| pathies of those with whom he (Mr. 
31,666 more rated houses, and 113,787} Thompson) acted might not be with that 
more inhabitants, than in the whole of the| party so much as with the noble Lord and 
first group of boroughs he had mentioned. | his Friends, they would be glad to vote 
Yet Birmingham sent but two Members, | for any party who, by their acts, would 
while these fourteen boroughs returned | recognise the title of the people to some- 
twenty. Take the gross population in the | thing like fair representation in the House 








9 boroughs, and compare it with the gross| of Commons. It was necessary, if the 
population in the 14. In the nine it was| noble Lord desired to retain that support 
2,156,493; in the 14 it was 67,329 ;| which would enable him to continue m the 
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administration of public affairs—it was ne- 
eessary, both with regard to the people 
out of doors, and those independent Mem- 
bers in that House who had hitherto help- 
ed to sustain the present Government in 
power, that he should promulgate his in- 
tentions on this important question of re- 
presentation. The same system of ine- 
quality which he had spoken of in refer- 
ence to the boroughs, existed also in re- 
gard to the county represenfation. He 
would refer to one instance only. The 
gross number of electors in the counties 
of Middlesex, North and South Lancashire, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, was 
85,482: these returned eight Members to 
Parliament. In the eight Scotch counties 
—Bute, Caithness, Elgin, Linlithgow, 
Nairn, Orkney, Selkirk, Sutherland, the 
total number of electors was 3,370, and 
these eight counties also returned eight 
Members. But, on the principle of equal 
representation, either the English counties 
should have 201 Members to represent 
them, or the Scotch counties should have 
one-third of a Member amongst them. It 
would be easy to multiply instances of in- 
equality similar to this, but he had done 
enough to show the House that there was 
a necessity, not only for enlarging the 
franchise, but that it was equally necessary 
to grapple with the abuse of the repre- 
sentation which gave the franchise to a 
small number of persons, who had no 
power whatever, without great disadvan- 
tage and positive injury to themselves, 
fairly to exercise it. He trusted the noble 
Lord would not prorogue Parliament with- 
out giving to the country some assurance 
that he intended, in the next Session, to 
propose some increase of reform. He could 
say, from a tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with the feelings of the people—and 
he did not refer merely to the working 
classes, and those who were now disfran- 
chised, but to those who were the pos- 
sessors of property, and who were persons 
of undoubted intelligence—he could assure 
the House that amongst this class especi- 
ally, there was not the slightest dread of 
any danger or injury resulting from an 
equitable enlargement of the franchise. 
He was in a condition to assure them that 
the middle class generally went cordially 
to the extent proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose; and if so, how 
much more cordially would they go in ac- 
cepting, in the hope of its being regarded 
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sorry to say were, equally with the more 
extensive schemes, uniformly rejected by 
that House. And as regarded the work- 
ing classes, though they had learned wis- 
dom by adversity, and by the penalties 
they had paid for their indiscretions, there 
was still no difference of opinion amongst 
them on the subject of Parliamentary re- 
form. Though more silently, they were 
still more deeply and earnestly determined 
to prosecute the work of the extension of 
the franchise. In proof of this, he might 
refer to the various efforts they were mak- 
ing to obtain, without the aid of the House, 
that position in civil affairs which they 
deemed themselves entitled to. He was 
quite sure the Government could do noth- 
ing better than to oecupy the recess in 
maturing some large and comprehensive 
measure of Parliamentary reform ; and if 
they would now announce their intention 
to do so, they would unite around them in 
an impenetrable phalanx the Liberal party. 
Ministers could not but be conscious that 
the support they now received from that 
party was often given reluctantly, and 
that they had exposed their supporters in 
too many instances to the censure of their 
constituents; but if they would promise to 
bring forward some measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform next year, the people 
would unite with their representatives in 
strengthening the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and would be willing that other 
matters of amelioration and reform should 
remain in abeyance pending the settlement 
of the paramount question. If, however, 
no such declaration was made, and Go- 
vernment continued to maintain that si- 
lence they had hitherto observed, he could 
tell them that they would do more than 
endanger their official existence, and prove 
recreant to their principles—they would 
betray the Liberal cause into the hands of 
its enemies, and do all that was in their 
power to reverse that policy they had so 
frequently declared they would always 
abide by; and, forsaking the principles 
they had twenty years ago contended for, 
and trusting to patronage and the elee- 
mosynary support of Members on the other 
side, instead of the justice and grateful at- 
tachment of the British nation, they would 
earn for themsclyes the censure and con- 
demnation of the whole people. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he had so 


often advocated in his own county the re- 


| solution submitted to the House, that he 


a8 a final settlement of the question, any | felt it impossible to avoid supporting it 
of those smaller measures which he was! now; but in so doing he was anxious to 
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separate himself from all the arguments 
which had been urged in its favour by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The Motion in itself 
was very simple. It could produce no 
harm; and, as the Bill could not pass during 
the present Session, under any circum- 
stances, he would be sorry if Government 
should think it worth while to oppose it. 
The hon. Member who spoke last said he 
had tested the feeling of the people all over 
the country. That was aslip of the tongue. 
The hon. Member meant to have said, not 
that he was a tester, but an exciter of 
feeling. He had read accounts of the hon. 
Member’s proceedings whilst following 
that laudable occupation. It was impos- 
sible to doubt the fact of excitement pre- 
vailing in the country, because the party 
to whom the hon. Member said the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government owed 
his position, had avowed that ‘the whole of 
these reform measures were proposed with 
a view to the establishment of a republic. 
[{‘‘No, no!’’] Yes, it is so. One of the 
hon. Members opposite had declared that 
he always went toa public mecting with ex- 
tracts from the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, which served him 
as a sort of pocket pistol, ready to be dis- 
charged if occasion served. Now, he liked 
to follow a good example, and‘he was pre- 
pared with his pocket pistol, which he 
would discharge at hon. Members opposite 
if they ventured to challenge him. If he 
were driven to quote, the reformers might 
find themselves somewhat embarrassed by 
the extracts he would read. They might 
feel somewhat like the bird, of whom ’tis 
said— 
“ The eagle’s fate and his were one 
Who on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 

The inequalities in the representative sys- 
tem which the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had pointed out, formed the ground 
on which reform had always been advocated 


.in this country. The arguments now em- 


ployed by the hon. Member were used by 
reformers in old times, and were answered 
by Mr. Canning in this way—that what 
you call representation, that was to say, a 
certain number of persons returning a cer- 
tain number of Members, was never the 
constitution of England. It was the con- 
stitution of the present French Republic, 
but it never was the constitution here. 
The Members returned to the English 
House of Commons were always the repre- 
sentatives of interests, and thus the voters 
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for the representatives of land in the coun. 
ties, and of trade in the towns, possessed 
different qualifications. It must be granted 
that the Reform Act had destroyed that 
original principle of our representative 
constitution; and, looking at the principles 
on which the Reform Act proceeded, he 
did not see how it was possible for the 
Government to avoid adopting the scheme 
of electoral divisions; but if they should 
adopt it it would be utterly incompatible 
with the existence of every one of the insti- 
tutions of the country. Establish electoral 
divisions, and all power would at once be 
lodged in the hands of the shopkeepers, 
for they were the most numerous class, 
The hon. Members over the way announced 
it to be their intention to keep up conti- 
nual agitation, which they thought essen- 
tial to the existence of the Government. In- 
deed, they seemed to suppose that the use 
of a Government was to be agitated. They 
also talked of the necessity of Ministers 
introducing what were called “large and 
liberal measures,” by which it was con- 
ecived they would succeed in giving sta- 
bility to the Government. How a Govern- 
ment could be stable which was always en- 
gaged in agitation, he did not know. Nor 
was it easy to discover what was meant by 
the word * liberal’’ unless it was employed 
to keep the word ‘‘ Republic” out of sight. 
The phrase ‘large and liberal measures” 
meant nothing else than placing all power 
in the hands of the people, to the exclusion 
of the Crown, the House of Lords, and all 
those classes which hon. Members oppo- 
site called the ‘‘aristocracy.’’ There was 
no doubt about the matter. The honest 
portion of the party avowed that to be their 
object. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets seemed to think that a Member of 
Parliament should always vote with a view 
to pleasing his constituents. It was his 
(Mr. Drummond’s) belief that no man could 
faithfully discharge his duty as a Member 
of Parliament who looked to pleasing his 
constituents by the votes he gave, or the 
speeches he made. The Members whohad 
been least careful of their duty—the most 
dead and insensible to everything worthy 
of the name of duty---were those who were 
influenced by the pitiful vanity of wanting 
seats in that House. Tis belief was, that 
by those men the interests of the country 
were betrayed. Ie desired to see a more 
general and homogeneous system of tax- 
ation established than the one which at 
present existed in this country. But that 
was not what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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wanted: they wanted equality, which, in 
property, was nothing but destruction of 
property and starvation for all. [** No, 
no!” | Yes, they would, without knowing 
it, bring about here a state of things simi- 
jar to that existing in France. Nobody in 
that country said they wanted what they 
had got, but they had it nevertheless. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might depend on 
it that the end of all their exertions would 
be the establishment here of a state of 
things resembling that which existed in 
France. Their whole system was founded 
on contempt of experience and a determi- 
nation to evolve schemes of government 
out of their own brains, and not to be 
guided by what had happened in past times, 
nor influenced by the scenes which were 
passing daily before their eyes. 

Lorv D. STUART agreed in no part of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, except that in which he ex- 
pressed his intention of giving his support to 
thismeasure. He rejoiced that for once that 
hon. Gentleman was about to give his vote 
on the side of the people. The hon. Gentle- 
man dealt rather largely and roundly in 
assertions. He did not think that the hon. 
Gentleman had any grounds for dealing 
out such sweeping accusations against the 
supporters of Parliamentary reform. The 
hon. Gentleman had told the House that 
all those on the Government side who ad- 
vocated this measure were republicans; 
and the only reason he gave for saying so 
was that all liberal measures meant, of 
course, republican measures. It was all 
very well for the hon. Gentleman to talk 
in that strain, but he (Lord D. Stuart) did 
not think that the hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations on that subject carried any per- 
suasion with them. For his (Lord D. 
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| opinions on this subject, would come to the 
| same conclusion. He agreed with a great 
| part of what had been said by his hon. 
| Friend the Member for the Tower Hamlets; 
but there were one or two observations in 
| his speech which he could only attribute to 
| what the hon. Member for West Surrey 
called ‘a slip of the tongue,” and in which 
‘he (Lord D. Stuart) did not agree, and 
‘from which he certainly dissented. As he 
| understood the hon. Member for the Tower 
| Hamlets, he said that he was ready, for the 
/sake of obtaining a more fair representa- 
| tion of the people, to give up the principles 
|of free trade. [Mr. G. Tuompson had 
,merely said, that he was prepared to vote 
with any party who would propose an ex- 
tension of the suffrage.] Well, he was 
glad he had given the hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of more correctly stating what 
what he had said on that subject, because 
many hon. Gentlemen near him had put a 
| different construction upon his words. Anxi- 
_ous as he (Lord D. Stuart) was for an ex- 
| tension of the suffrage, and for granting to 
the people their just rights, yet he certainly 
was not prepared to buy that which would 
| be a great good with the sacrifice of a great 
| principle. There was another part of his 
|hon. Friend’s speech to which he also ob- 
| jected—he meant that in which he said that 
| this measure might be accepted by the peo- 
| ple asa final adjustment of their rights. Now 
| he was sure that that expression must have 
| been another slip of the tongue—because 
this measure, as the hon. Member for West 
Surrey had admitted, was but a very small 
measure; and nothing of so meagre a char- 
acter would ever satisfy the people of this 
country. It was undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, and it should therefore 
have his support. Gladly should he give 











Stuart’s) part, he protested against it being | it his support, because he was determined 
said that he was a republican because he | to vote for every measure, be it small or be 
was a Parliamentary reformer. Hon. Gen-| it large, which had a tendency to admit 
tlemen on the Ministerial side of the House | the people to an enjoyment of their rights. 





did not at all desire a republic, and he did 
not believe that any such thing as a repub- 
lie was by any means desired by the people 
of this country. But what they did desire 
was to see a full and fair representation of 
the people of that House, and not that 
mock of a representation which they were 
at present enduring. Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman suppose, or did any one suppose, 
that that House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, enjoyed the confidence of the 
people? He maintained that it did not, 
and those who would go amongst the peo- 
ple to ascertain their real feelings and 


He regretted that his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster had 
consented to withdraw the Amendment of 
which he had given notice, for that was a 
much larger measure than the one now be- 
fore the House; and he (Lord D. Stuart) 
would have been much better satisfied 
with it, seeing that he went the whole 
length of the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, at least in thinking that the 
representative system would not be satis- 
factory until it admitted at least every man 
who contributed to the payment of the poor- 
rates. The hon. Member for West Surrey 
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had complained that the advocates of these 
measures were agitators. Well, he could 
assure that hon. Gentleman that they were 
determined to continue their agitation until 
they had the representation of the people 
placed upon a good broad and sound basis. 
Until that was accomplished, they never 
would give up their agitation; and he was 
fully persuaded that their agitation would 
ultimately be crowned with success. He 
would ask any man to look dispassionately 
at the present system of representation and 
say whether it was satisfactory. Did any 
man suppose that the people could be satis- 
fied with it? Did the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government suppose that 
things could continue much longer in their 
present state? No; the noble Lord could 
not think so, beeause he had in the course 
of the present Session let fall some signifi- 
cant words on this subject, which were 
hailed with great satisfaction. The noble 
Lord had himself intimated that before 
long he would turn his attention to a fur- 
ther reformation of that House. Sure he 
(Lord D. Stuart) was, that, if they wished 
this country to continue in a satisfactory 
and safe state, it was necessary that some- 
thing should be done to amend and enlarge 
the representation of the people. He did 
not feel any alarm whatsoever at the intro- 
duction of such measures as this. He 
thought that they might put full confidence 
in the people of this country if they did 
but treat them as they ought to be treated 
— if they did but allow them the enjoyment 
of those rights which belonged to them. 
But he confessed that he did look with 
alarm to a contrary system. Ile believed 
that by refusing the people their rights, by 
continuing the representation of the coun- 
try on its present narrow basis, they were 
acting a most dangerous part. The people 
had, over and over again, demanded an ex- 
tension of the suffrage; they now renewed 
that demand calmly and quietly in their 
prosperity. Was the House sure that the 
people would always be so forbearing as 
they now were? Would they come to the 
House in the same attitude in the hour of 
difficulty and distress? Then it would be 
that the people would feel their wrongs 
with more acuteness; then the people 
would look about them to discover the 
causes of their suffering; and then it was 
that they might be impelled to proceedings 
which might be most dangerous to the 
welfare of the country. Ile contended, 
therefore, that the true conservative policy 
of those who wished to preserve the insti- 
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tutions of this country—who wished to pre. 
serve the country in peace and prosperity 
was to grant the demands, the just de. 
mands, of the people, and to grant them in 
time—to grant them when the country was 
in a state of peace and prosperity. They 
ought not to wait until the country was dis. 
tracted by distress, and the whole popula. 
tion was in a feverish state of excitement, 
Resolved as he always was to support any 
measure haying a tendency to grant to the 
people their rights, and seeing that this 
was a small step in the right direction, it 
should certainly have his support; and he 
did hope that, as the question had been 
brought forward, the noble Lord would take 
advantage of it to tell the [louse and the 
country what were his intentions with re- 
spect to the representation of the people; 
that he would, at all events, hold out to 
them hopes that they might, next Session 
at least, have some great measure intro- 
duced by him. Such a measure, whilst it 
would give contentment to the people, 
would, he was quite sure, do more than 
anything else to conciliate and strengthen 
the party which the noble Lord had so long 
and so ably represented. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE should oppose the 
Motion. Its great merit in the eyes of the 
hon. Member who proposed it seemed to 
be the uniformity it would establish. It 
would be easy to adopt this uniform 10. 
franchise; but it was not made at all ap- 
parent that it would produce a constituency 
uniform in circumstances; nor was it at all 
shown that it was desirable, if practicable, 
in a country where different classes existed, 
and ought to be represented to establish 
this uniform constituency. This uniformity 
had charms for ultra-liberals, it was so easy 
to advocate; but he (Mr. Newdegate) feared 
that in operation it might prove unjust and 
exclusive. No matter how different the cir- 
cumstances of a man occupying a house 
rented at 10/. in a borough might be from 
& man occupying a house at a similar rent 
in a county, the system of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey would deal with both 
after the same fashion. But it appeared 
that the waters of Liberalism were some- 
what turbid that evening, for, said the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminister, “I 
am not at all satisfied with this scheme, 
and I should propose, -as an amendment, 
no less than three different qualifications 
—two monetary qualifications—one having 
reference to the payment of a certain 
amount by way of income tax, and another 
the possession of a certain sum of money 
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in the savings bank.” And, then, by way 
of having a middle franchise, the hon. and 
gallant Member proposed that the payment 
of a certain sum, in aid of poor relief, 
should form a qualification for the fran- 
chise. And then hon. Gentlemen, who pro- 
fessed liberal opinions, said this was but 
a very small step towards what they called 
“Parliamentary reform.’’ It appeared to 
him that this was a Motion made simply to 
put a screw upon the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. Now, he (Mr. New- 
degate) was not bound by any means to 
defend the Whig-Radical Reform Bill of 
1832, of which the noble Lord was the 
author. He was not sworn to that Bill, 
and he was not precluded from considering 
any well-adjusted extension of the fran- 
chise. He was what was called ‘an old 
constitutional Tory.’’ But, although he 
was at liberty to consider any good mea- 
sure for the extension of the franchise, he 
did not feel himself called upon to vote for 
any of the crude propositions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite before they were agreed 
upon what they wanted. It would be 
ample time to consider measures of this 
kind when the propositions of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite assumed a tangible form. 
He did not believe that there was any ex- 
treme anxiety on the part of the people 
for any change of this description. He 
was perfectly ready to admit that that 
House did not possess the confidence of a 
large portion of the people of this country, 
and that they had repeatedly expressed 
their desire that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would afford them an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions by the selection 
of new representatives according to the 
existing forms of the constitution. But 
that did not amount to an expression of 
want of confidence in the present forms of 
the constitution. It did not show any want 
of confidence in the existing qualitication 
for the franchise. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had already in- 
troduced into, and passed through, that 
House a Reform Bill for Ireland. But 
there appeared a great difference of opin- 
1on as to the desirableness of that measure 
as it stood, and he did not think that the 
fact of its introduction formed any ground 
for this proposed extension of the franchise 
in England. He could not concur in the 
sentiments of the noble Lord who had last 
spoken, that, because the people were now 
contented, this was the very time for dis- 
turbing them by introducing some rash 
change in the qualification for the fran- 
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chise. There were, he thought, disturb- 
ing elements enough in this country, and 
until the country should, by a dissolution, 
have an opportunity afforded for speaking 
its mind, he had a right to conclude that 
the people had no want of confidence 
in the present forms of the constitution. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite had good 
grounds for hoping for their return to a 
new Parliament, he believed that they 
would not manifest such eagerness for 
changing the constituencies they repre- 
sented, and he believed a good many of 
them had reason for their uneasiness; but 
that would not induce him to vote for the 
crude measures of the hon. Member for 
East Surrey. He did not believe that they 
were desired by the people of this country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would vote against 
the present proposition very much upon 
the grounds that the hon. Member for 
West Surrey had given for voting in favour 
of it. The hon. Gentleman had said that 
he did not think any very considerable 
mischief could arise from the present 
proposition—that the House had arrived 
at a time in the Session at which they 
could not get any further than allowing 
the Bill to be laid on the table—that it 
would be impossible to proceed with it in 
the present Session, and therefore no great 
evil at all events could arise. It appeared 
to him (Lord J. Russell) that that was not 
the manner in which the House should 
deal with a question so large and so im- 
portant as that of the franchise upon which 
the elections to that House depended. He 
thought that if the House were to proceed 
to make some extension or alteration of 
the franchise—supposing that to be their 
decision, the measure for that purpose 
should be brought in early in the Session— 
that it should receive mature deliberation 
—that it should be either accepted as pro- 
posed, or modified as the House should 
think fit, but should be proceeded with and 
passed through that House at least in the 
course of the Session in which it was 
brought in. To deal with a question of 
this kind, and of this importance, by 
merely admitting Bilis to be laid on the 
table, to leave them there with no inten- 
tion of taking them up or going on with 
them, it appeared to him would be trifling 
with the subject in a manner unworthy of 
persons in their situation, and not fair to- 
wards the people. This seemed to him a 
sufficient reason for voting against this pro- 
position, without entering into its particu- 
lar merits. And he thought he was fully 
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justified in not entering into that particular 
question of the merits of that proposition, 
because Gentlemen who had supported it 
had hardly gone into any argument having 
the least reference to the proposition be- 
fore the House; they had spoken of other 
defects, of other remedies, but had seareely 
noticed the Bill proposed to be brought in. 
He must confess he thought, that if we 
had to deal with the extension of the fran- 
chise, we should not deal with it in the 
middle of July, not deal with it merely 
with a view of allowing a Bill to be laid 
upon the table, and take the chance of 
considering afterwards in some future Ses- 
sion whether that or some other Bill should 
be proceeded with. Hon. Gentlemen had 
invited him into a discussion, into which 
he certainly should not enter at any length 
on this oecasion, having on former ocea- 
sions delivered his opinions fully to the 
House upon the subject; they had treated 
of a question not at all before the House, 
not proposed to be affected by the present 
Bill—namely, the number of the electors 
to each representative, and the usual arith- 
metical calculations had been gone through, 
showing that if you took a number of very 
populous boroughs, and a number with a 
very small population, you had a much 
smaller number of people to those who re- 
presented the small boroughs than to those 
who represented great cities. Why, that, 
he had always said, was perfectly true; 
but he really thought it was time for 
those who brought forward that defect to 
state, in the next discussion we had, what 
was the inference they proposed to draw. 
If they proposed only that some of those 
boroughs should be disfranchised, they 
would, as far as this question went, leave 
new comparisons to be drawn by their suc- 
eessors between the number of electors in 
certain places, and the number in others, and 
inequality might still be urged against the 
representation. But if they really meant 
to say that inequality ought not to be per- 
mitted, and that equality ought to be the 
rule, then let them show the plan of the 
districts into which they would propose to 
divide the country, and let the House have 
the squares and parallelograms drawn out, 
that they might see what sort of repre- 
sentation it was proposed to have. He 
required this the more, because he observed 
that the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, like all who had preceded him in this 
course of argument, left out altogether the 
population of our counties, as if they were 
of no importance whatever—as if they had 
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no right to any votes—as if they had no 
claim to be represented. When they men- 
tioned certain divisions in which they had 
been in a minority, those Gentlemen told 
the House that the great towns were on 
the one side, and the smaller boroughs were 
against them; they entirely forgot that 
there were such counties as Lincolnshire 
and Devonshire, which two counties, he 
believed, had of themselves about 40,000 
electors, and, therefore, had a sufficient 
number to be entitled, even according to 
their view, to be represented in that House; 
to have their feelings, their sentiments, 
their views, stated in the House, and re- 
presented in the divisions which took place 
there. When they next stated this ques- 
tion, he begged that the whole of it might 
be stated, and that we might see what it 
was they proposed, and whether to disfran- 
chise these large counties altogether, or 
whether to give them that additional weight 
which they certainly ought to have, if it 
was proposed that the small boroughs 
should be disfranchised. He begged that 
when they had this argument next brought 
forward, they might have their scheme pro- 
posed, and might have it shown that the 
scheme was compatible with our present 
form of government. For, without en- 
tering into the question whether the exact 
representation of that House was altogether 
satisfactory, or discussing the inequalities 
which Gentlemen continually urged who 
thought an equal representation would be 
a far preferable thing, he would say that 
the people of this country were deeply and 
thoroughly attached to the present form of 
government under which they lived; and he 
had always considered it a condition in every 
reform, a condition which he thought had 
been happily complied with hitherto, that 
the representation of that House, the mode 
in which it was constituted, the mode in 
which the people elected their representa- 
tives, should be compatible and consistent 
with a monarchy and House of Lords, 
which, along with the House of Commons, 
were fundamental and essential parts of 
our form of government. Therefore the 
next time the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, or others, brought forward this 
argument, he (Lord J. Russell) should re- 
quire them to show, first, what was the 
plan they proposed, and, in the next place, 
that that plan would produce a result 
agreeable to the general wish of the peo- 
ple, namely, the maintenance of the form 
of government under which we lived. 
With regard to any defects there might 
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be in the present constitution of Parlia-| of considerable importance, which he pro- 
ment, and any extension of the franchise | fessed to hope to be able to carry even be- 
which might be desirable, he should cer- | fore this Session was at an end. The 
tainly not think it necessary to state again | noble Lord’s mode of arguing this question 
what he had said on former occasions; he| was not at all satisfactory, not in accor- 
had nothing to add to those statements, | dance with his duty on a matter which he 
and he did not wish to retract any one of | admitted to be of great consequence. He 
them. The hon. Member for the Tower | complained that the speeches in support of 
Hamlets had said, that unless he came for-! the measure had not been to the point; 
ward now and gave some pledge that during | but surely that observation could not ap- 
the recess a plan of Parliamentary reform | ply to the hon. Mover of the Motion, or 
would be prepared and brought forward at | to the hon. Member for Montrose. But 





the commencement of the next Session, he 
and many others would be disposed to lose 


their confidence in the present Government; | 


that the present Government could not 
longer subsist; and that, .perhaps, Gentle- 
men opposite, if they would propose some- 
thing in the way of extension of the suf- 


frage, would have their votes; and that, | 





not a single sentence of the noble Lord’s 
observations had the slightest reference to 
the particular Motion. He had contented 
himself by speaking partly jokingly and 


| partly querulously of the speech of the hon. 


Member for the Tower Hamlets; he had 
thought it sufficient to meet the question 
by saying that a considerable amount of 


arithmetic had been expended upon it, 
‘and that the usual figures had been brought 
thought it was right that the Government | forward to prove the existing inequalities; 
should form such plans and measures as | and he sought to raise the inference, that 
they considered would be for the good of | hon. Gentlemen who supported this mea- 
the country, and bring them forward in| sure thought no Parliamentary reform 
due time; if they had not the confidence | would be of service unless it gave an 
of that House, and Gentiemen who profess- /exact amount of acreage, of rateable 
ed to be so very much for liberal measures | property, or of voting power, to every 
thought that a change of Government electoral division, whether county or bo- 
would be of advantage, let it take place. | rough, in the united kingdom. Had 
It seemed to him to be the natural course they just dropped down upon the island, 
of events, and then they would see the and were without any government what- 
plans of Parliamentary reform which would | ever, but with their present notions of 
be brought forward by those in whom they | representative institutions, he took it for 
would then place their confidence. It granted that the noble Lord himself, 
seemed to him a much fairer way than | with all that courage which he displayed 
telling the Government they must imme- | most when he was wrong, would not dare 
diately proceed with a plan, whether they to propose to the intelligent people of this 
thought it was good or bad, in order to country a system of representation like 
conciliate the hon. Member for the Tower that now existing in Great Britain and 
Hamlets. He (Lord J. Russell) had no-| Ireland. Te presumed that all rational 
thing further to say; he could not agree men would take the course which was 
to these propositions that had been laid taken, or soon to be taken, in our colo- 
before the House; neither did he think nies, or in the formation of new States in 
that in the middle of July there would be the American republic. But they were 
any advantage in proceeding with them. | qnite conscious, as was the noble Lord, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the only reason! that that was not a desirable, or perhaps 
urged by the noble Lord against the mea- | a possible, thing to be done under the cir- 
sure was, that it could not pass that cumstances of this country, and therefore 
Session. But, during this and the last they were not foolish enough to ask for it; 
three or four Sessions, the Government but they asked that those glaring and no- 
had very frequently committed the error torious irregularities should be diminished, 
attributed to the hon. Member for West that those just grounds (and nobody knew 


therefore, he (Lord J. Russell) had better 
lose no time about the matter. Now, he 


Surrey. Only the other day the noble 


Lord had to sweep from the table a num- 
ber of Bills which he had brought in 
this Session; and, if the custom of past 


better than the noble Lord that there were 
just grounds) of discontent to the great 
body of the people, should be greatly miti- 
gated, if not entirely removed. The pro- 








position before the House was for extend- 
ing the borough 10J. franchise to counties, 


Sessions was not omitted this year, he 
had yet to introduce and debate measures 
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The noble Lord had lately been in Lanca- 
shire, and must know that in that and 
many other counties, there were consider- 
able towns and large villages, and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of houses, the 
occupants of which had not the franchise 
at all, though these houses would give the 
franchise in boroughs. They asked that 
the principle which was good in the bo- 
roughs should be held good in the counties; 
that the intelligence which was sufficiently 
enlightened to vote for Members of Par- 
liament in a borough, should be held sufti- 
ciently enlightened in a county; that the 
rating value which was suflicient in bo- 
roughs, should be held sufficient in places 
beyond their limits. If the noble Lord 
had not an unchanging hostility to the ex- 
tension of the franchise, this proposition 
was one of the most moderate and reason- 
able that could be offered to the House; 
and though it fell very far short of what he 
believed it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to propose, it would have the benefi- 
cial result of convincing the people that 
there was a disposition on the part of their 
governors to extend their political rights, 
and by degrees to admit an increasing 
number of the people within the pale of the 
constitution. The effeet of carrying such 
& proposition as this would be to unite pub- 
lic sentiment in favour of the institutions 
of the country to an infinitely greater de- 
gree than could ever be done by such con- 
servations and such specches as that of the 
noble Lord. They had been accused of 
forgetting such counties as Devonshire 
and Lincolnshire; they did no such thing. 
The noble Lord himself had probably not 
forgotten that he was once a candidate for 
Devonshire, and the rejected of Devon- 
shire. [Lord J. Russetz: But twice 
elected.] Twice elected, and afterwards 
rejected, which was only the more dis- 
creditable to that constituency. With the 
comparatively limited constituency in that 
county, the noble Lord had found himself 
attacked by the combined power of the 
landlords and the Church; for they said, 
‘* Lord John is going to bring the Pope 
back, and it is likely a great many of us 
will be burnt.’” The noble Lord would ad- 
mit that if he could have appealed to a 
larger number of the people on that occa- 
sion, if he could have gone from the par- 
sonage house down to the houses of 10/. 
value in the towns and villages, in all pro- 
bability he would have been at that hour 
the representative of one of the largest and 
most important counties in England. Ad- 
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mitting the fact, that the constituencies 
were large in Lincolnshire and Devonshire, 
he wished they were larger, and he wished 
that in every part of the country, not one 
in seyen only, but a much larger propor. 
tion, were allowed to vote for Members of 
that House. The noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion, that the people were attached to our 
present form of government, could not be 
disputed, nor did he wish it to be dis- 
putable; but if, twenty years ago, the 
noble Lord was justified in laying on the 
table of the House that great measure 
with which his name would be for ever iden. 
tified, and in invoking the power of popu. 
lar bodies to put down opposition in that 
House, and to suppress the voice of the 
House of Lords — after twenty years 
of such progress as we had seen-—pro- 
gress in education, in industry, in wealth, 
in every thing that tended to make a 
nation great, the noble Lord would be 
still more justified now in introducing 
another measure, which should be as great 
a step from our present position ‘as the 
measure of 1832 was from the state of 
things which previously existed. Much had 
been said recently about constitutions 
abroad ;,it was said to be the duty of that 
House and the country to interest itself in 
constitutional government abroad. Let 
them remember that their own constitu- 
tion, of which the noble Lord was one of 
the loudest boasters, gave the franchise 
enly to one grown man in seven in this 
united kingdom. He should be ashamed 
to own himself a citizen of this country 
did he believe it possible that, for any 
length of time, it could be tolerated that 
six men out of seven should be shut out 
from the ordinary exercise of the common 
right of the franchise. They were charged 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite with pointing 
to other systems of government and re- 
publican institutions; if the Legislature 
persisted in maintaining a system like this, 
so contrary to common right and to the in- 
terests of the country, was it to be won- 
dered at that men should look to other 
countries for an example of what worked 
so well there, and which they thought 
would work as well at home? He agreed 
that this Bill could not pass in the present 
Session; but he did not agree with the 
noble Lord in thinking that a discussion, 
even in the month of July, upon a great 
question of public right and interest, could 
be of no public importance, and not worth 
the attention and consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Before the Session was over, many 
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nights would yet be spent in discussing 
matters not to be compared in importance 
with this; and he most fully joined with 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets in 
hoping that the noble Lord would not go 
on month after month, Session after Ses- 
sion, and year after year, hesitating to pro- 
pose that which must be in accordance 
with his own principles, and which he knew 
must be ere long proposed, until he was 
driven by the force of agitation, which had 
once before overtaken him, to do that which 
could be much more easily done at present. 
He should most cordially give his vote for 
the Motion. It was one which merited 
fair and candid attention, and the adoption 
of the House, and which, if carried, would 
give the greatest satisfaction to every part 
of the kingdom. 

Mr. LOCKE KING replied: The 
independent Members were most curiously 
treated, for whenever they brought forward 
a Motion, they were sure to be told it was 
not the time for it. He was happy to 
find, however, that the noble Lord had 
not adduced one argument to prevent his 
hereafter bringing forward a measure 
which would even go to the extent de- 
sired by the hon. Member for Montrose. 
It seemed as if the noble Lord only said 
“No” that he might be pressed a little 
warmly, and refused the overture that he 
night yield to a stronger embrace. 

“Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videre.” 
There were two parties in the House, 
and the noble Lord was puzzled between 
them. On the one hand were the Re- 
formers, and on the other the anti-Re- 
formers. The noble Lord turned from one 
to the other, and, like Captain Macheath, 
sang— 

“ Tlow happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away— 
But, while you both tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say.” 

Mr. GRATTAN claimed leave to say 
one word before they divided. It was said, 
the voters in England were only one in 
seven; there were 8,000,000—say, at 
least, 7,000,000 of people in Ireland, and 
only 70,000 electors. The noble Lord 
was accused at once of being a jocose 
Minister, and a querulous Minister. For 
his part, he preferred a jocose to a morose 
Minister ; but, in a few days, the noble 
Lord would have a matter of serious import 
to look to, be he one or the other. The 
noble Lord had talked of adhering to the 
ancient and fixed principles of the consti- 
tution, and he (Mr. Grattan) was satisfied 
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to remain under it, and so were the Irish 
people ; but they must have that constitu- 
tion. The people of Ireland had put the 
noble Lord on his trial, and they asked 
him what his fixed principles would be 
with respect to the 8J. franchise. The 
House had passed a Bill, which had fixed 
on an 8l. franchise for the Irish voter, and 
that Bill had been altered in another place. 
Would the noble Lord adhere to the fixed 
principles of which he had spoken, or 
would he consent that the Irish people 
should be overridden and trampled down? 
Ile (Mr. Grattan) protested against being 
trampled upon, and claimed the full per- 
formance of the bond which they had 
made with the Irish people. He would 
exact every tittle of that bond, and if one 
jot of that 8/. rating was abandoned, and 
if they were base enough to allow the peo- 
ple of Ireland to be crushed in such a way, 
there was an end to the British House 
of Commons. He called on the House to 
stand by their principles. Let the noble 
Lord take care that his victory of ‘ one ” 
yesterday was not as dearly purchased as 
ever was majority bought by a trepidating 
Minister. Rather than abate the tardy 
rights which had been granted to the Irish 
people, it would be better for every Irish 
Member to vacate his seat at once. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I ought to apo- 
logise to the House for rising after the 
hon. Mover has made his reply. But, as 
another hon. Gentleman has spoken, and 
as the question has assumed a new aspect, 
I hope these circumstances may plead my 
apology. What I have noticed during 
the debate is, that English Members on 
the other side have found fault with the 
Reform Act for England, and an Irish 
Member on the other side has found fault 
with the Reform Act for Ireland. On 
this side of the House we are not re- 
sponsible for those Acts. The noble 
Lord opposite has a deeper personal in- 
terest in them than we have. In listening 
to this debate, the circumstance that has 
particularly struck me has been the erro- 
neous apprehension on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers of what our constitution is. Sir, lalways 
believed and supposed that every Gentleman, 
whatever his opinion may be of the proper 
franchise for England or Ireland, consid- 
ered that the constitution of England was 
a monarchy, modified by estates of the 
realm, that is, by privileged classes, who are 
invested with those privileges for the advan- 
tage of the community. We have a Throne 
—we have a body of Peers, and a body 
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of Commons, who are in possession of 
certain privileges, which privileges you 
may increase, enlarge, restrict, or dimin- 
ish; but still those privileges have always 
been, and must remain, the privileges 
of particular orders, and enjoyed by 
only a limited portion of the commu- 
nity. We know what is the result, what- 
ever may have been the original intention 
of such a constitution. It has established 
the aristocratic principle in the widest and 
most noble sense of the term. But it has 
permitted all classes to aspire ; and however 
society might be divided in olden days, 
there was no class which could say it did 
not possess the privilege of electing repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons, from 
the proudest manorial lord to the hum- 
blest artisan. Less than a quarter of a 
century ago this was the acknowledged 
state of things. You thought proper to 
terminate that scheme. It was terminated 
by the noble Lord in his official capacity; 
enthusiastically supported by many Mem- 
bers of this House. There is no Mem- 
ber opposite who has not acquired his seat 
in this House by adopting the views of Go- 
vernment, and the principles of the Reform 
party. They are responsible for, and they 
ought to be grateful to, the Reform Act. 
But now a great many Gentlemen opposite 
seem discontented with the settlement of 
1830, who at that time were ready to vote 
black was white in its behalf—who went 
to the country for the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill—who had so pro- 
foundly and so maturely investigated the 
question—who, knowing they were deeply 
responsible, therefore weighed the cireum- 
stances well—weighed well the circum- 
stances of a great political change in a 
great country, resolving to take care that 
they adopted nothing in a rash spirit— 
that what they adopted should only be 
adopted after due investigation, and that 
after it was adopted they would admit no 
new scheme—who recollecting what they 
owed to the country, as Members of Par- 
liament, gave their calm and deliberate 
consent to a change which they determined 
should be permanent. But ever since the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, has been gained, the result appears to 
give only partial satisfaction. We con- 


stantly hear querulous complaints of the 
law from hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
were sent to this House by the operation 
of this law, and who represent what are 
called liberal opinions in this House. 
These hon. Gentlemen, we find, are con- 
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stantly quarrelling with the political ar. 
rangements which sent them into the 
House. I speak not only my own feel. 
ings, but the feclings of many of my 
friends, when I say we have no super- 
stitious reverence for the Reform Act, 
I will admit I should have opposed it had 
I been in the House at the time, brought 
forward as it was by a party, in Opposition 
to whom, from historical conviction, I ever 
acted. But it was carried by a large ma- 
jority. It may have been carried by agi- 
tation out of the House as well as in the 
House; it may have been carried by popu- 
lar passion, but unquestionably it was ulti- 
mately received as the settlement of a 
great public question—not a great party 
question. No doubt, in that settlement 
the interests of the party who carried 
the measure were duly considered. Had 
we introduced the measure, and had we 
carried it, no doubt we too should haye 
considered the interests of our party. I 
willingly give the noble Lord credit, that 
his first consideration was the nation—his 
next his party—all I will say, that though 
the settlement of the question was hostile 
to us, the promise that our adhesion to this 
law should be sincere, has been respected 
and fulfilled. And, now, though we have no 
superstitious reverence for the Bill, we can- 
not be blind to the great public inconveni- 
ence and injury likely to arise from the 
proceedings of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who, in a detailed manner, are sapping 
that settlement which they accepted at 
the time with so much enthusiasm. I 
do not think it was a settlement that might 
not have been improved. I regret that 
when the privileges of the working classes 
were abrogated, no equivalent was devised. 
I regret that in the Reform Act the rights 
of the working classes were not more 
respected. But who voted against them ? 
Who voted against the freemen? The 
liberal Members, the clamourers for the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. And 
who since has been a more active oppo- 
nent than the hon. Member for Montrose 
of this class of voters? Though corruption 
might in some instances be proved against 
them, as it has been proved against other 
classes, this was not sufficient to i- 
validate their privileges — their rights 
ought not to have been destroyed, un- 
less an equivalent had been first pro- 
posed. I think, as far as we are con- 
cerned, when we see these perpetual quar- 
rels about the operation of the Reform Act 
on the other side, we might be silent ; but 
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I think it more respectful to the House and 
to the Government to express our opinions 
on this question. Sir, what I wish to 
know is, what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
mean? Do they mean to say they will 
no longer endure the ancient constitution 
of the country—a monarchy modified by 
the political estates of the realm? If they 
are of opinion that every acre ought to be 
represented—every pound sterling of capi- 
tal, and every individual of the population, 
ought to be represented in this House—if 
they say this, then I reply, you propose a 
revolution in the constitution. If the House 
is to represent all material and personal in- 
terests, it is absurd to suppose any influ- 
ence can be exercised by any other estate of 
the realm, or by the Crown. But are you 
prepared to do it? Why do you come for- 
ward with a LOU. franchise, which, when 
met by an Amendment, you withdraw ? 
Are you prepared to say that every man 
“full grown” shall be entitled to the suf- 
frage, and ought to be allowed to exercise 
it? Why not come forward and make the 
proposition? On the contrary, the most 
eminent Members of your party have made 
speeches against it. The hon. Member 
for the West Riding disclaimed this plan 
of representation. The hon. Member for 
Manchester even limited himself on this 
subject. Not one man of eminence coun- 
tenances the proposal about every ‘ full- 
grown’? man, though what “full grown” 
really means—what description of man the 
term applies to, it is not very easy to under- 
stand. But if this is in your language the 
Ilouse of the people—it you mean to con- 
centrate in it all the personal and material 
interests of the multitude, then you are 
bound to give the suffrage to every one. 
You do not propose that—you disclaim it— 
you shrink from it—you admit that it is 
dangerous. Then I come to this, that the 
constitution of this country is a matter of 
convention and compact, and that the 
Commons of England must be a body, 
greater or smaller, which possesses and 
exercises a privilege. If you admit that, 
and you have admitted it, it becomes a 
question for us to decide, what we think, 
on the whole, is a wise and politic ar- 
rangement of these privileges. The noble 
Lord proposed at no very distant period 
a certain arrangement that was accepted 
after a great struggle, if not cordially 
at least completely; it immensely in- 
creased the number of the Commons of 
this country who were privileged—that 
estate of the realm was greatly increased 
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in number, in consequence, and in power; 
and from the increase of that power great, 
and on the whole beneficial, changes have 
taken place in the legislation of this coun- 
try. Now, will you meet the question 
fairly, and tell us that you are prepared to 
change the constitution of the country ? 
You will not. You come forward at the 
end of the Session, and propose a resolu- 
tion, and make speeches which do not ap- 
ply to the resolution, but something much 
wider and more vague; but not one of you 
will say that you wish to concentrate all 
power in this House. Not one of you 
will do that, because you know that our 
answer would be that you would have 
then to intrust privileges to persons you 
will not confer them on. It becomes, 
then, a question whether the settlement 
made by your party in 1832, on the 
whole, was not a settlement well-con- 
sidered at the time by the nation, and 
accepted by the nation. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster told us 
to-night that nothing could be more pre- 
posterous and absurd than to suppose 
that the body of constituents, as represen- 
tatives of the population of this country, 
which was deemed satisfactory twenty 
years ago, should be deemed satisfactory 
now. But you quite forget that under the 
machinery of your Reform Act, the consti- 
tuency should expand in relative propor- 
tion to the population. According to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
the House might suppose that eighteen 
years ago the House settled and decided 
the number of constituents that were to 
choose the Ilouse of Commons. But you 
forget—or choose to forget—that they 
established at that time a certain number 
of tests, and that we can annually place 
on the roll of the Commons those addi- 
tions to our property and numbers which 
those tests qualify and sanction. The 
argument of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster is, therefore, idle. But 
what have we heard in and out of the House 
of Commons? Speeches addressed to the 
working population, telling them that they 
have political power at their command if 
they choose to acquire it. ave I not heard 
eloquent addresses to the working classes, 
showing how, if any working man realised 
an income of 40s. per annum, he could 
thereby acquire political power? Have 
we not been told over and over again that 
the object you had in view was to change 
the depositaries of power, and that the 
obvious and facile mode of enabling the 
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working classes to do this was to pos- 
sess themselves, as they easily might, of 
the elective franchise? Have we not heard 
over and over again that the working 
men of England, if ordinarily industri- 
ous and frugal, could easily possess them- 
selves of that franchise, and thereby change 
the depositaries of power? And are we to 
be told to-night that with all these advan- 
tages—with all this machinery supplied by 
the constitution, the people of England 
are so besotted and degraded—so incapable 
of self-exertion and self-respect, that they 
cannot make the effort that is necessary to 
possess the power which is described as 
being so desirable? On this point the 
whole of the question hinges. Is the pos- 
session of the franchise to be a privilege— 
the privilege of industry and public virtue, 
or is it to be a right—the right of every 
one, however degraded, however indolent, 
however unworthy? I am for the system 
which maintains in this country a large 
and free Government, .having confidence in 
the energies and. the faculties of man. 
Therefore, I say, make the franchisé a pri- 
vilege, but let it be the privilege of the 
civic virtues. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would degrade the franchise to the man, 
instead of raising the man to the fran- 
chise. If you want to have a free aris- 
tocratic country—free because aristocratic 
—I use the word aristocratic in its noblest 
sense—TI mean that aristocratic freedom 
which enables every man to achieve the 
best position in the State to which his 
qualities entitle him; I know not that we 
can do better than adhere to the mitigated 
monarchy of England, with power in the 
Crown, order in one estate of the realm, 
and liberty in the other. It is from 
that happy combination that we have pro- 
duced that state of society that all other 
nations look upon with admiration and with 
envy. We have been told to-night by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
to look at France, and make that our 
model : he tells us that Paris has 74,000 
electors, and that he only represents 7,000. 
But does the hon. Gentleman recollect that 
for every Parisian elector there are two 
bayonets to keep him in order? And when 
we remember that 7,000 electors have sent 
him to deliver these unworthy sentiments, 
we cannot forget that they are the elec- 
tors who for centuries sent men to this 
House fully capable of maintaining the 
liberties of the country—that it was they 
who sent Mr. Fox and Sir Francis Burdett, 
and men who were the life and the leaders 
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of this country for more than 200 years, 
to maintain the great society of which we 
are all proud to be Members. To compare 
such a system and such a country with 
Franee—to compare it with a country from 
which the next telegraph may bring a fresh 
combination of anarchy, is a degradation 
I did not think a reformed House of Par- 
liament would have tolerated. Sir, I leave 
the question in the hands of the House, 
I have been told that it would be a good 
thing to leave the Goverment to fight it 
out with its supporters. Probably in Par. 
liamentary tactics that would be the wisest 
course, but with such tactics I have no- 
thing todo. I respect the verdict of the 
nation upon this subject : notwithstanding 
the pettier details and arrangements of the 
Reform Act may have been intended to 
consolidate Whig power, and gratify the 
passion for Whig patronage, I| think it 
yet a settlement accepted by the great 
body of the people; and in a country 
which has attained to so much political 
power and material prosperity, we ought 
not idly, for the gratification of any per- 
sonal or factious feeling, to disturb it. You 
disturb it; but what is the real secret of 
all these July Motions for Parliamentary 
reform? You know very well that if an 
appeal to the privileges of the Commons of 
England was made, as they have been en- 
larged by the Reform Act, not one in ten of 
you would be returned to this House. And 
you think that by some patching up of the 
constituency, some altering, and botch- 
ing, and varnishing, and veneering, you 
may still remain Members of Parlia- 
ment. There is not the slightest chance 
of it. Have universal suffrage to-mor- 
row—do what none of you dare—pro- 
pose that every full-grown man shall have 
a vote, and I believe most sincerely you 
would be swept from the House. I do 
not believe that the artisans of this coun- 
try—I do not believe that the constituen- 
cies, however qualified, or however con- 
structed, would support you; but, on the 
contrary, that under such circumstances, 
the great interests of the country would 
have the influence they ought to have 
—that the great body of the people 
would be faithful to the traditionary 1n- 
terests of Englishmen, and declare that 
whatever might be the political form— 
whatever might be the franchise—what- 
ever might be the system you adopt, they 
would be for the monarchy and the empire, 
they would be for that polity which has 
made Englishmen eminent, and that they 
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would give a great national verdict against 
the scheme of national degradation of 
which you are the friends. 

Sm B. HALL said, that it was usual, 
when an hon. Gentleman brought forward 
a Motion for the consideration of the 
House, that, after the discussion of that 
Motion, his reply closed the debate. In 
the present case, there was a departure 
from that custom—an extraordinary de- 
parture. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath rose after the reply, and alluded 
to certain measures not immediately under 
the consideration of the House. The hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, upon the 
assumption that he was to reply to those 
extraneous observations of his hon. Friend, 
got up and violated the rules of that As- 
sembly. The words of the hon. Member 
were, in substance, that, in consequence of 
new matter having been introduced, a new 
debate was generated. The hon. Gentle- 
man, one would have thought, would at 
once have addressed himself to that new 
matter—would, at least, have made some 
reference to what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath—that he would have justi- 
fied the pretended cause of his rising; but 
the fact was, he did not even allude to it. 
Upon the main subject introduced by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Meath, there 
would be time and opportunity for discus- 
sion; but this he would say, that he hoped 
that the House would now be firm in the 
resolution which it had passed. But when 
the hon. Gentleman said we are for a Mon- 
arehy—we are for a House of Lords—we 
are for a House of Commons representing 
the people, he only echoed the sentiments 
of himself and his friends. But the hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘‘ What do you want ?” 
He would tell him what they wanted— 
they wanted that which they had often 
asked, but which had not been conceded 
to them—they wanted an extension of the 
franchise. It was now nearly twenty years 
since the Reform Bill had been passed, 
and they had since then often attempted 
to obtain a franchise more suitable to the 
growing wants and wishes of the popula- 
tion, but they had been foiled in almost 
every instance. Even a proposal for ex- 
tending the period for the payment of the 
rates three months longer than the original 
period, had not been earried until after a 
struggle of thirteen years. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that if he had been in Parlia- 
ment he would have opposed the Reform 
Bill; let me ask him, if he was always of 
that opinion? [Mr. Disraexi intimated 
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that he was.] Will the hon. Gentleman 
look my hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose in the face, and say, that he has 
been always of that opinion? [Mr. D1s- 
RAELI: Certainly.] Certainly! Why, the 
hon. Gentleman, who now stands forward 
as the great champion of protection, at 
one time held opinions now entertained by 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. The 
hon. Gentleman said in effeet-—** We have 
determined upon the Reform Bill, and we 
have resolved that it shall be a final mea- 
sure.”’ Let me ask him, if these were 
always his principles? Did he not go 
down to the borough of High Wycombe as 
the protége of the late Mr. O’Connell and 
the hon. Member for Montrose? Did he 
not go down under these auspices? [An 
Hon. Memper: That’s a poser.] Oh! 
but that is not all! I have not gone half 
through the catalogue of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s political eccentricities ; but I will 
only ask one more question. Did he not 
endeavour to represent Marylebone? Did 
he not wish to go into Parliament for that 
borough on liberal principles? Why, I 
can tell the hon. Gentleman and the House 
the very shape in which he framed his 
address, and the place in which he wrote 
it; and if I had had any idea that the 
debate would have taken this turn, I would 
have been prepared with a copy of that 
excellent address. Yes, I can tell the hon. 
Gentleman of the very place in which that 
address was penned; and I think I had 
better do so. Because either the memory 
of the hon. Gentleman has forsaken him, 
or else he wishes to delude us into believing 
that he has ever been a consistent poli- 
tician. That address was concocted in 
Crawford-street, Bryanstone-square, in the 
borough of Marylebone. The hon. Gentle- 
man visited a tallow-chandler there, and it 
was in his house he wrote that address. 
There sits the hon. Gentleman, the cham- 
pion of the protectionist party—there sits 
the hon. Gentleman—who says, if he had 
been in the House, he would have voted 
against the Reform Bill—and yet that same 
hon. Gentleman went to High Wycombe 
under the auspices of my hon. Friend be- 
side me, and of the late Mr. O’Connell, 
and subsequently put himself forward to 
represent Marylebone borough on liberal 
principles. I have the highest respect for 
the talents of the hon. Gentleman ; but I 
am stating facts, and I again assert that, 
under the hand and seal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose and the late Mr. 0’Con- 
nell, the hon. Gentleman was sent down 
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to High Wycombe, as a candidate for the 
representation of that borough. And who 
were the gentlemen he selected for his po- 
litical godfathers? Two ultra-radical Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who drew up and 
affixed their names, as I am informed, to 
that document which is called ‘* the Char- 
ter.” The hon. and learned Member for 
Nottingham can correct me if 1 am wrong. 
Ido not say the hon. Gentleman went to 
the whole extent of the principles of the 
Charter. Ido not say he was quite up to 
that mark ; but that he wished to appear 
as a decided liberal, I think there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove. I have now done 
with the hon. Gentleman. There he now 
sits, the champion of the protectionist 
party—the hon. Member who had been a 
candidate for Marylebone—a candidate for 
High Wycombe on liberal principles. As 
the hon. Gentleman says that we, on this 
side, will be hooted from the hustings, 
because, as he admits, we advocate liberal 
opinions —an extended suffrage—I will 
give the hon. Gentleman this invitation: 
Let him show himself on the hustings of 
Marylebone — that borough which he 
once aspired to the honour of representing 
—and I will undertake to encounter him 
on the hustings, in the presence of that 
immense constituency, and I have no doubt 
he will also have the pleasure of meeting 
that same tallow-chandler in whose shop 
he wrote his former radical address. I will 
not pursue this subject further, nor would 
I have at all touched upon it, if the hon. 
Member had not in a most unusual manner 
reopened the debate, and gone into the 
whole subject before the House. I will 
support the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Surrey. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I hope the House 
will permit me to say a few words in ex- 
planation of the personal attack of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone, which 
he has brought forward with an air of ori- 
ginality, although it has been twenty times 
referred to in this House. Although the 
House may not recollect so insignificant a 
subject, it has been often alluded to; but 
I wish to correct one or two matters of 
fact. The hon. Baronet is entirely wrong 
in his statement, in saying that I was a 
candidate for any place when the merits of 
the Reform Bill were in question ; because 
it was then passed. I have expressed my 
opinion on that measure at all times openly; 
and whatever eccentricities of opinion I 
may have exhibited, I have always been in 
opposition—and from no interested motives 
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—to the Whig party. I have maintained 
the real, historical, traditionary Tory poliey 
of the country; and when I saw a great poli. 
tical movement made by the party to 
which I am attached—right or wrong, I 
felt it my duty, manfully, and indepen. 
dently I hope, to express my opinion, 
[ Cheers.] When the Reform Bill passed, 
although I opposed the Whig settlement of 
that question, yet I accepted it because it 
had been accepted by the country. But 
the hon. Baronet is mistaken if he sup. 
poses that I supported the finality of that 
measure. I beg to deny it; I deny that 
I ever said anything in this House, or out 
of it, upon any occasion, which could an- 
thorise such a statement. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said I went down to High Wycombe 
with the recommendation of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. Why, Sir, I 
lived in High Wycombe before the Reform 
Bill. I was bred there, if not born; and 
it is to my connexion with it that I owe 
the honour I now enjoy of representing the 
county. As to the statement of the hon, 
Baronet respecting the borough of Maryle- 
bone, which he now by some happy chance 
represents, and the aid of the tallow- 
chandler whom he reviles, but who, I dare 
say, was his principal support, I know 
nothing. I may have employed the tallow- 
chandler ; but, generally speaking, I can- 
not recollect any statement of mine in the 
address alluded to which is not in unison 
with the opinions I always entertained on 
the subject. The hon. Baronet has ac- 
cused me of being the advoeate of Parlia- 
mentary finality. I disclaim altogether 
that office. Ihave been always opposed 
to the system of reform; because I hold it 
to be adverse to the interests of the party 
with whom I acted: that is all. I have 
already refuted as much as I need refute 
those ludicrous misrepresentations ; and, 
in conclusion, I shall only say that I have 
upheld, as I always shall uphold, those 
opinions which I entertained even in ex- 
treme youth. 

The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
159: Majority 59. 
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COFFEE. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY moved for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the state of the colonial and 
foreign trade in coffee, and of the publie 


revenue derived from thence. 


He would 


content himself by simply stating to the 
House, from official returns, the decline 
which had taken place in the revenue de- 
rived from that article, notwithstanding 


the inerease in the imports. 


In 1846, the 


revenue derived from coffee was 756,8381.; 
in 1847, 746,4361.; in 1848, 710,2701. ; 
and in 1849, in had been only 643,218, 
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The quantity of coffee imported had in- 
ereased from 51,813,651 lbs. in 1846, to 
63,320,506 lbs. in 1849, while the quan- 
tity entered as for home consumption had 
decreased from 36,793,061 Ibs. in the for- 
mer, to 34,431,074 Ibs. in the latter year. 
The revenue of the last year derived from 
coffee, as contrasted with 1847, showed a 
decrease of not less than 250,0001.; and 
in the present year it had been calculated 
that there would be a decrease of not less 
than 100,0007. In connexion with the 
decrease of the quantity of coffee con- 
sumed, there had been, at the same time, 
an increased consumption of upwards of 
100 per cent in chicory. Under these 
circumstances he trusted that the House 
would consent to the appointment of this 
Committee. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the declining state of the Colonial 
and Foreign Trade in Coffee, and of the public 
revenue thence derived, and whether such decline 
is attributable to any frauds practised by the sel- 
lers of Coffee, or others, and as to the best means 
of preventing such frauds.” 

Masor BLACKALL seconded the Mo- 
tion. He said that a short time since he 
had presented a petition from the growers 
of coffee in Ceylon, stating that the quan- 
tity of land cultivated for coffee in that 
island was not less than 30,000 acres, the 
amount of capital embarked in its cultiva- 
tion, 1,200,0007., the annual outlay was 
not less than from 300,0001. to 400,0002., 
and they prayed the House to institute 
some inquiries into the causes which had 
led to the sudden depression in the sale 
of coffee. He entirely concurred in the 
prayer of the petitioners. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the subject of the use of 
chicory had been brought before the House 
on a former occasion, and he had supposed 
that the House would have heard no mere 
of the subject in the present Session. 
With respect to the present Motion, for 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the subject, he thought they need not 
go further than the hon. and _ learned 
Member’s speech itself in order to show 
that such a Committee was entirely un- 
necessary. The statements of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were not denied by 
any person. There was no difference of 
opinion upon the subject. What, then, 


were the Committee to inquire into? The) 


hon. and learned Member had, upon the 
last occasion of his bringing forward this 
subject, proposed two plans for the adop- 
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tion of the House. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had stated his objections 
to both of them; and the hon. and learned 
Member, at the conclusion of the debate, 
expressed himself as perfectly satisfied, 
If the hon. and learned Member was now 
prepared with a third plan, he should be 
perfectly ready to give it the fullest con. 
sideration. With respect to the falling off 
in the revenue derived from coffee, that 
was to be attributed in a great measure to 
the diminution of tho entries of foreign 
coffee, and he had hoped that the returns of 
the last month would have given some sa- 
tisfaction to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on this subject. On comparing the 
monthly returns of the present with the 
past year, he found that in the month end- 
ing June 5, 1850, the quantity of colonial 
coffee imported had been 2,716,000 Ibs., 
and the foreign only 209,000Ibs., while 
for the corresponding period of the last 
year the quantities had been—of colonial, 
2,467,000 Ibs. ; and foreign, 458,000 lbs.: 
showing a decrease in the importation of 
foreign coffee in the month of June last, 
as compared with the corresponding month 
of the previous year, of not less than 
229,000 Ibs. He was not prepared to 
place an excise duty upon the growth of 
chicory, neither was he prepared to prevent 
by excise regulations the mixture of chicory 
with coffee, both of which plans had been 
suggested by the hon. and learned Member 
on a former occasion ; and he opposed the 
present Motion, as he did not conceive 
that any further information was required 
on the subject. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, he did not wish 
to detain the Ilouse, but it happened that 
he had presented a petition from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, 
relative to the declining state of the colo- 
nial coffee trade. Tle certainly agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that there could 
be little use in appointing a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject, espe- 
cially at this period of the Session ; and 
he thought that this remedy for the de- 
clining state of the colonial coffee trade 
ought not to be suggested in that House. 
One remedy suggested, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would take it into 
consideration, was, that they should im- 
pose an equal duty on foreign and colonial 
coffee. Colonial coffee now enjoyed a pro- 
tection of 50 per cent against foreign cof- 
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equalising the duty, seeing that a large 
portion of the colonial coffee imported into 
this country was afterwards exported to 
other countries, and had to compete with 
the coffee of other nations in the markets 
of the world. But it appeared to him that 
the effect of this differential duty in favour 
of colonial coffee was this, that it kept out 
of consumption the high-flavoured foreign 
coffees. The consequence was, that they 
were obliged to mix chicory with the in- 
ferior sorts of Ceylon, in order to make 
the consumer buy them at all, and in that 
way they were forcing an inferior coffee 
upon the consumer, to the injury of their 
colonial coffee trade, and also to the injury 
of the public revenue. Therefore, the 
remedy that he respectfully suggested to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the evils complained 
of, was to do away with this protection 
which colonial coffee had as against foreign 
coffee, which ought not to have been al- 
lowed to remain in the tariff in 1846, and 
which ought to be got rid of as soon as 
possible, especially that in those days they 
took to themselves the character that they 
had the strongest confidence in the prin- 
ciples of free trade. And, therefore, if 
they had this confidence in free trade, they 
ought to do with coffee as they did with 
sugar; and also in justice to the British 
farmer, if his corn was to be brought into 
competition with the corn of the world, 
they should give him the advantage of 
buying his cotiee in the cheapest market, 
without any protection. 

Sir J. TYRELL said, that for the last 
two years he had been a grower of chicory 
upon a small seale, and as an agriculturist 
he had no hesitation in saying that at the 
present moment it was the most remunera- 
tive crop that the agriculturist could turn 
his attention to. The cultivation of the 
article led to the employment of a large 
amount of labour, and it also employed a 
great many hands in its preparation for 
the market, very nice operations and some 
skill being required for that purpose. He 
was very happy to agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the opinion that it was unde- 
sirable to place any excise duty upon the 
growth of chicory. Some attempts had 
been made to create a prejudice in the 
public mind against chicory. He did not 
think that chicory deserved such treat- 
ment, for it was very generally supposed to 
possess the real Mocha flavour. [A laugh. 
Hon. Members might laugh, and he did 
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not grudge them any amount of amuse- 
ment which they might derive from that 
information. With respect to the effect of 
chicory upon price, he believed that by 
mixing it with coffee, a cheaper and better 
article was obtained by the poor people, 
than if they purchased inferior kinds of 
coffee without chicory. He had at present 
some chicory growing, which was looking 
remarkably well, and he indulged the hope 
that the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would adhere to his resolution, 
and not trouble him with the visits of any 
exciseman. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY, in reply, said, that 
chicory was not the only article used in 
the adulteration of coffee of which he com- 
plained. There were various other ar- 


ticles, such as sand, mahogany filings, 
rope-yarns, old biscuits, raddell, acorns, 
vegetable rubbish, and other things. 

The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
205: Majority 145. 


SUNDAY LABOUR IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. LOCKE being called upon by Mr. 
Speaker to proceed with his Motion, upon 
the subject of Sunday labour in the Post 
Office Department, and several Members 
objecting, on account of the lateness of 
the hour, and Mr. Forbes Mackenzie rising 
in his place to speak, and objection having 
been made to his proceeding. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
Mr. Mackenzie do now speak.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he need not ex- 
plain to the House anything with reference 
to the point which had just been raised 
with regard to the presentation of peti- 
tions. According to the rules of the 
House, no debate could arise on the pre- 
sentation of them. When the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Droitwitch rose to 
speak on that subject, he took care that 
the question with reference to the petition 
was put, before the hon. Baronet spoke. 
There could not be a speech on that ques- 
tion, as the rules of the House precluded 
speaking upon it. The only interruption 
of the hon. Member for Honiton consisted 
of those appeals which he (Mr. Speaker) 
had allowed to be made to him. Te con- 
sidered that hon. Member to be in posses- 
sion of the House. If the Louse thought 
otherwise, he must bow to their decision ; 
and if any hon. Member thought the de- 
bate should not proceed further, it would 
be quite competent to him to move that 
the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE thought it very hard 
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that the hon. Member for Honiton should 
wish to proceed at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. DISRAELI hoped the House would 
agree that the hon. Member for Honiton 
should bring on his Motion. The hon. 
Member did certainly say that he should 
not introduce it after half-past 10 or 11 
o’clock ; but they must all feel that when 
such appeals were made, there should not 
be a severe interpretation of the words 
used in reply. When the House returned 
from the division it was after 11 o’clock ; 
but considering the large attendance of 
Members—and that the question was not 
of such a nature as to require a very long 
deliberation—and, even if it did involve 
the sitting as late as it did sometimes, it 
was most desirable that this question 
should be settled. He collected that it 
was the opinion of the House that the 
hon. Member for Honiton should proceed. 

Motion put, and negatived. 

Mr. LOCKE then said: He felt that 
under ordinary circumstances an apology 
would have been due to the House for 
asking them to reconsider a question upon 
which they had so lately pronounced an 
opinion; but he believed that the question 
of the postal communication of this great 
country was so all-important as to demand 
from the House a much more careful con- 
sideration than it had yet undergone. He 
would not impute blame to any hon. Mem- 
ber for being absent from the recent de- 
bate on this subject, because it so hap- 
pened that he was himself absent on that 
occasion. The simple fact was, that the 
House was taken by surprise on the occa- 
sion. The noble Member for Bath, who 
introduced the subject, had done so with 
such moderation as to entitle him to the 
respect of those who most differed from 
him as to his rigid rules for enforcing 
Sabbath observance, none of whom could 
for a moment doubt the sincerity of his 
feelings. As to the petitions on the sub- 
ject, he would at once admit, that if the 
matter were to be tested by the compara- 
tive number of petitions, mere numbers 
were in favour of the noble Lord; but the 
House knew too well how easy it was to 
get up petitions on any subject, to permit 
such a test to weigh with them unsup- 
ported by better authority. The most 
active and energetic petition-collectors were 
not always the safest guides for legislation, 
and the noble Lord might yet find it even 
dangerous to put into operation the machi- 
nery of the conventicle for the purpose of 
effecting an over-strict observance of the 
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Sabbath. During the last Session of 
Parliament, he (Mr. Locke) had felt it to 
be his duty to go into the subject of rail. 
way communication in Scotland upon Sun. 
days; and his connexion with that subject 
had afforded him some striking illustra. 
tions of the mischievous tendency of the 
species of agitation to which he here re. 
ferred. As an exemplification of what 
he meant, he would read a short extract 
from one of the letters he had received at 
the time, which would thoroughly mani- 
fest the sort of spirit aroused by such 
agitation :— 


“Although I am not personally acquainted 
with you, nor have ever seen you, but as I hear 
and read in the papers about you, and see the 
way you want to disturb our peaceful land, Scot- 
land, my conscience compels me to write you 
against the cursed Bill you want to pass in Par- 
liament for compelling railways to run on Sab- 
bath, and to carry second and third class passen- 
gers. I will demand of you, and answer me in 
Seripture doctrine (if you are able) are you really 
thinking that you are greater than your Maker, 
who made the whole universe? Are you making 
a law of your own to set the holy law of God at 
defiance ? Do you want to rob us of the day 
which God gave us to rest upon and to keep 
holy ?, Do you want to rob God of the worship 
that is due to Him on that day? Do you want 
us to become agents for the Devil, because you 
are one? Do you think that you are a God your- 
self? Do you think that you will rule over us 
like the Pope of Rome? Do you want to turn 
the kingdom of God into a kingdom of devils? 
It seems to me that you think all these. Oh, 
may God open your eyes and let you see your 
error, and make you wise (for indeed you don’t 
appear to be wise enough when you take anything 
to do with the law of God). Don't you hear God 
erying from Heaven to you, saying, ‘Oh, do not 
this abominable thing which I hate?’ Now, 
what is the abominable thing that God says here? 
It is your violating his law. Do you think you 
are able to contend with God? You want to 
force people from God to serve Satan. You 
want to deprive them of their resting day. Art 
thou more just than God? You are crucifying 
the Saviour a second time. You want to rob 
him of his glory. Have you never read the 
book of the law of God? Knowest thou not that 
God worked six days Iimself, and rested on the 
seventh day, and He commanded His creatures to 
do the same? Not man alone He commands thus, 
but also the beasts of the field that works for the 
man. He saw that they would need a day of rest, 
and He gave them a seventh portion of time to 
rest from all their earthly labours ; and He said 
unto them, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.’ It isa day made for man; it is a day 
for the worshipping of God particularly; all 
worldly employments are to be laid aside that day. 
When the Sabbath command was given to the 
children of Israel, they were bound to keep it un- 
der penalty of death. “Your doings vexes my soul 
greatly, for I entirely disapprove of your Bill. If 
you would send a Bill before Parliament for to 
stop all railways running on Sunday in Great 
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Britain, then I would not only be pleased at you, 
but would pray God for a blessing on your head ; 
but, since you have acted quite the reverse, in 
trying to establish a carnal law against the spiri- 
tual law of God, my prayer will be for a curse on 
your head as long as you continue in your evil 
practices, and on every one else that is of the 
same mind as yourself.”’ 

He could assure the House that this was 
a sample of many such epistles which he 
had received during the last twelve months, 
and he mentioned it chiefly with a view to 
warn the noble Lord and his supporters 
against invoking the spirit of Puritanism 
in this country, which could only result, 
as it resulted before, in a violent reaction, 
accompanied with vices which none of them 
would desire to see renewed. Ile thought 
it also desirable that the country should 
know the penalty which public men had to 
pay who ventured to touch a subject like 
this; and he mentioned it with the further 
view of showing by what description of 
persons this active agitation was being 
carried on. He would now call the atten- 
tion of the House to the resolution he pro- 
posed to submit. In the first place, fair 
credit had not been given to Her Majesty’s 
Government for the efforts they had here- 
tofore made for reducing Sunday labour in 
the Post Office. It was very true that the 
noble Lord in his recent address did not 
overlook their efforts, nor did he refuse 
his acknowledgments for those efforts; but 
the public seemed to have forgotten them, 
and it would be therefore his duty to bring 
them more prominently before the House. 
Firstly, as regarded the reduction of la- 
bour by limiting the money-order business 
of the Post Office. On that subject Mr. 
R. Hill, in his report on the table of the 
House, said— 

“Still I was of opinion, that with whatever in- 
convenience the improvements might be attended, 
they would be accepted by the public if accom- 
panied by another measure conferring an equiva- 
lent advantage—an opinion which, notwithstand- 
ing some complaints, has, on the whole, been jus- 
tified by the result. Such a measure, as your 
Lordship will remember, was at that time under 
consideration, and had long been regarded as a 
desideratum, namely, the transmission of the ‘ for- 
ward’ letters through London on the Sunday, 
with a view to their delivery on the Monday mor- 
ning, a measure which I felt confident might be 
effected, not only without any addition to Sunday 
labour, but even, when taken in all its bearings, 
with a great reduction thereof. Even in the Lon- 
don office, on which alone the labour of such 
transmission would fall, I saw reason to believe 
that in the event the total amount of Sunday la- 
bour, so far from being increased, would be actu- 
ally diminished by the improvement. I need not 
remind your Lordship how fully this anticipation 
has been confirmed by experience. With these 
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views, I prepared, under your Lordship’s instruc. 
tions, the minute of the 3rd of February, 1849, 
submitting the combined measures of closing the 
provincial offices throughout England and Wales 
on the Sunday, as a general rule, from 10 o’clock 
to 5; of restricting the Sunday deliveries in all 
cases to one, and, on the other hand, of providing 
for the transmission, on the Sunday, of the ‘ for- 
ward’ letters through London, so as to be deli- 
vered on the Monday.” 


A summary of the whole report had been 
given in the Quarterly Review just pub- 
lished, and he would request the attention 
of the House to the statement :— 


“ On the 7th of January, 1849, the money-order 
Sunday business was finally suspended throughout 
England and Wales, thus suddenly relieving 450 
provincial post-offices ; on the 1st of April, 1849, 
the suspension of the money-order Sunday business 
was extended to Ireland and Scotland, thus relieving 
234 additional offices; on the 28th of October, 
1849, the provincial post-offices throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, were not only as a general rule 
closed on Sunday from 10 o’clock to 5, but their 
deliveries on that day were restricted to one. By 
these measures 508 provincial post-offices, and 
4,000 dependent offices, were closed for about 
three additional hours. In 194 post-towns, 233 
deliveries were discontinued, and 368 letter-car- 
riers relieved of one hour and a half each of Sun- 
day duty. On the 20th of December, 1849, in 
the suburbs of London, beyond the three-mile 
circle, the early Sunday delivery was transferred 
to a very late delivery on Saturday night, by 
which 191 persons were entirely relieved from 
Sunday duty; on the 13th of January, 1850, in 
the provincial post-offices throughout England and 
Wales further extensive relief was given—Ist, by 
the continuance of a large number of Sunday 
mails ; 2nd, by the disuse of money prepayments 
for all inland letters, by which restrictions, 576 
provincial post-offices and about 4,000 dependent 
offices were closed on an average for four addi- 
tional hours. The combined effect of these seve- 
ral measures has been to relieve every Sunday 
upwards of 6,000 persons, on an average, more 
than five hours and a half each. Other altera- 
tions, effecting a still further reduction of labour 
on Sunday, are in contemplation. 


Now, these great reductions were in the 
act of being satisfactorily and silently made 
when the recent change was decided on; 
and this House, overlooking the great re- 
duction of Sunday labour which had been 
effected, decided on a total suspension of 
all Sunday deliveries, in the vain hope that 
all labour would be dispensed with on that 
day. Now, although it might not admit of 
direct mathematical proof, he was strongly 
of opinion that no Sunday labour would 
be saved at all. It might be shifted 
from one class of employés to another, but 
he contended that there would be no saving 
in the aggregate amount of labour that was 
employed, or would be employed, for con- 
ducting the necessary communications of 
the country on that day. It was very true 
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that, once the letters or newspapers were 
in the post, they must lie there till Monday; 
but did the noble Lord not know that ar- 
rangements were being made in the coun- 
try by which letters and newspapers would 
be conveyed by persons specially employed, 
and totally distinct from the Post Office ? 
Already one railway company had set the 


example, and it would, he did not doubt, | 


be extensively followed, of carrying news- 


papers on Saturday night to any station | 
on their line, there to be delivered to any | 


person making application for them on the 
Sunday. Already it was in contempla- 
tion in the great towns throughout the 
country to employ separate persons to de- 
liver newspapers from the offices of the 


several newsvendors. He held in his hand | 
an advertisement taken from the Manches- | 


ter Guardian, in which a Mr. Heywood 
announced that he was prepared with 
—‘‘a staff of boys equal in number to the men 
employed by the Post Oftice, to deliver, before 
ten o’clock on every future Sunday morning, the 
whole of the orders the public, in any part of the 
borough, may require. ‘This staff Ishall cause to 
wear a particular badge, that the public may know 
them, in the expectation that every facility will be 
given to them in the delivery of their orders,” 


Another advertiser says— 


“ T have been in business for many years. The 
shop which I now conduct has been carried on by 
myself and my father for above thirty years. In 
conjunction with a respectable bookselling and 
printing business, we have carried on an exten- 
sive newspaper agency, but during the whole of 
that time we have never sold a newspaper or as 
much as a sheet of post on a Sunday. As in the 
case of other respectable country newsmen, our 
Sunday papers were addressed by a London agent 
direct to the subscribers, and we visited them 
quarterly for the cash. Now, I must surrender 
this branch of my business, which I cannot afford, 
or commence Sunday trader; and I have been 
obliged, from the competition of others, to engage 
to-day three messengers to deliver on a Sunday 
morning the London papers to my subscribers. 
The other newspaper agents are doing the same 
thing, so we shall have now, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, ten or twelve newsmen at the least running 
about the town delivering and hawking papers, 
while four letter-carriers have hitherto delivered 
all the letters and newspapers for the whole town, 
and in much less time. Another matter to be 
borne in mind is, that a new branch of active 
Sunday traffic is opened, as our walls are placarded 
with the addresses of competing agents, an- 
nouncing the delivery of papers on a Sunday morn- 
ing; and there is scarcely an inn or beerhouse in 
the town but has been canvassed to take a Sunday 
paper under this new puritanical regime.” 


At Liverpool, Messrs. Wilmer and Smith, 


news agents, had announced to the public 
of Liverpool that— 


“In consequence of the closing of the Post 
Office on Sundays, they purposed having the whole 
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of their extensive supply of London Saturday and 
weekly newspapers by train from London, and 
| would deliver them by their own messengers at 
| an early hour on Sunday morning. Newspapers 
| will be delivered by them at Aigburth, Allerton, 
| Wavertree, Woolton, Gateacre, Roby, Huyton, 
| Bootle, Waterloo, Walton, West Derby, &c.” 
| It was stated that, besides foot-runners— 
| they are to have sixty mounted messengers, 
and, considering the extent of their business, and 
| the wide range of town and country they propose 
to supply, such a staff was by no means too large, 
The places they enumerate at the end of their ad- 
vertisements are at an average distance of fully 
four miles from the Liverpool Exchange.” 
Ifere was exhibited the multiplication of 
labour by rival establishments in lieu of 
the single operation of transmission through 
the Post Office. And as regarded the 
|} number of private messengers, who was to 
eunmerate them? Who was to predict the 
amount of labourers employed in every di- 
rection running to and from railway sta- 
tions, and other depédts that would take 
the place of the Post Office? Ie had said 
that it was difficult to adduce direct ma- 
thematical proof of the number of persons 
to be so employed; but could any one en- 
tertain a doubt that the divisions of labour 
caused by the recent alteration would re- 
quire a far larger number of persons to be 
employed than would have been required 
in the ordinary course by the Post Office ? 
But this was not all. Notwithstanding this 
additional amount of labour, you would 
have left these facilities open only to the 
rich; the poor could not afford to send 
special messengers, nor parcels by rail- 
way trains. A merchant would use the 
electric telegraph or the train, but the 
poor man must wait, often in deep sus- 
pense and anxiety, till the next day, 
when he might learn, possibly, that the’op- 
portunity of affording consolation to a dy- 
ing friend had been cruelly taken from 
him. He would read to the House one or 
two extracts from communications by most 
competent witnesses as to the practical 
working of the new plan. One gentleman 
wrote thus :— 

“‘T happen to be the medical superintendent of 
a large institution receiving patients from all 
parts of England, The inmates, being insane, 
are peculiarly prone to sudden aggravations of 
illness, in which death is often the result. Should 
the event occnr after twelve o’clock on Saturday, 
under the existing arrangement it will be scarcely 
possible, although this town is well eireumstanced 
as to general deliveries, for the relatives to be ap- 
prised of the change before the following Tuesday ; 
and then the reply, often of great importance as 
to future arrangements, cannot be received until 
the afternoon of the following day. Nor does the 
evil stop here, If there is any malady demanding 
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urgency of action, it is insanity. If the parties 
are agreed on the main question of confinement, 
they require to know whether he ean be received ; 
and, of course, the same delay again occurs before 
that information can be supplied. The public 
thus are vital sufferers, in ditferent ways, by an in- 
terruption that militates both against their atfec- 
tions and their interests.” 


Sunday Labour in 


Another gentleman wrote :-— 


“JT would just mention that the recent altera- 
tions have been of very little use to the postmen 
of the country districts round here. All postmen 
are obliged to bring in their letters on the Satur- 
day evening ; they must always sleep here on the 
same evening, and walk to their homes on the 
Sunday morning. They are obliged to come in 
again in the evening (Sunday), so that they may 
be ready at five o’clock on Monday morning for 
their letters. You will perceive then that by the 
present ridiculous arrangement the letters get rest 
on the Sunday, and not the postmen.” 


A third communication ran thus:— 


“You will have already received numerous iJ- 
lustrations of the injury and cruel distress already 
inflicted by this most obnoxious and arbitrary ar- 
rest of the communication of the country, or I 
would have detailed you an instance in which a 
poor man passed into eternity without a relative to 
close his eyes, from the working of the new regu- 
lation.” 


Another case had been communicated to 
him. It often happened that in case of 


sickness in country places the persons who 
carried the letters were employed in ecarry- 


ing also medicine. A gentleman told him 
that last Sunday two of his patients who 
were expecting medicine could not obtain 
it in consequence of this new regulation of 
the Post Office. It certainly was a hard- 
ship that a poor man, who had been at 
work all the week, should be prevented 
from taking medicine on a Sunday. In 
consequence of the new regulation, a letter 
posted on the Saturday afternoon could 
not be delivered till Monday, even though 
its destination was but a few miles distant; 
and yet, during those twenty-four hours 
the mails would have travelled the whole 
length and breadth of the land. Even the 
Saturday’s morning mails would only be 
available for 200 miles distance from Lon- 
don; and when it was recollected that 
Saturday was a general day for correspon- 
dence to and from London, the detention of 
the delivery beyond that distance must be 
of very considerable inconvenience. These 
commercial facilities ought not to be taken 
away onlight grounds. The people of this 
country were not yet prepared to say that 
ships should not sail on Sunday, any more 
than they were prepared to permit crime 
to be perpetrated on that day without em- 
ploying the police to detect it. So long as 
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vice and disease, hunger and thirst, were 
entailed upon men, the State was bound to 
provide the means, or accord the permis- 
sion for others, to minister to the wants of 
our actual condition; and, since the spirit 
of evil was ever active, and seeing that 
without a protective force on Sundays we 
could not even worship in our churches in 
peace and security, do not let us take away 
from the people the facilities of communi- 
eation by which the social evils of their 
condition were so materially alleviated. 
The noble Lord the Member for Bath in- 
sisted much on the right of the persons 
employed in the Post Office to have the 
Sabbath to themselves; but why, as had 
been well asked by the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, limit the enjoy- 
ment of that right to the Post Office ser- 
vants ? The right belonged to every man, 
public or private; and if the noble Lord’s 
proposition was to rest for support on this 
ground, then he (Mr. Locke) must be per- 
mitted to say that the noble Lord had 
taken a narrow, a partial, and an indefensi- 
ble mode of asserting it. Why was the reso- 
lution limited to the Post Oftice ? Why did 
it not comprehend every public department 
and every public establishment ? Why were 
domestic servants to be excluded from that 
rest which was said to be so essential to 
the servants of the Post Office? Should 
he tell the noble Lord why? It was be- 
cause, if this right were asserted in its 
entirety, the whole country would at once 
see the extent of its mischief; and to be 
successful in establishing such a right, 
would be to overturn the whole framework 
of society. Rest! How were they to rest? 
What was rest ? It was relaxation; family 
intercourse; innocent recreation; preparing 
the mind for good, religious, and moral im- 
pressions; purifying the heart by the con- 
templation of God’s great works; stirring 
up in the mind those great precepts of 
Christian charity and duty on which man 
might meditate during his hours of toil. 
This was the rest which enabled him to re- 
turn to his labour in a becoming spirit. It 
was the rest which humanised, which Chris- 
tianised the heart. It made families happy, 
communities contented, and nations free 
and prosperous; and if to obtain these 
blessings it were necessary to employ some 
small amount of labour on Sunday, let 
every man contribute his mite for the com- 
mon good; and if he understood the feel- 
ings of his countrymen rightly, he was 
satisfied that their contribution would not 
be refused. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘‘That, whilst this House acknowledges with 
satisfaction the diminution in the amount of Sun- 
day labour effected by the recent arrangements in 
the Post Office, it cannot but be sensible of the 
great public inconvenience which has arisen from 
the total cessation of any delivery or collection of 
letters on Sundays, and that an humble Address be 
therefore presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
She will be graciously pleased to cause an inquiry 
to be made, whether the amount of Sunday Jabour 
might not be reduced without completely putting 
an end to the collection and delivery of Letters, 
&c. on Sundays ; and that, pending such inquiry, 
Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give or- 
ders that the collection and delivery of Letters, 
&c. on Sundays shall be continued as heretofore.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK seconded the Motion, 
and said that he did so because he had 
not yet had an opportunity of expressing 
any opinion with respect to the resolution 
which had been passed by that House. He 
took it, that those persons who had aided 
in passing that resolution, or who had in- 
duced others to pass it, had been actuated 
by one or two opinions: one opinion was, 
that this matter was a religious matter; 
and the other was, that it was one of policy 
and of convenience. When they came to 
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discuss the question, both those opinions 
crossed each other; and, according as it 
happened to suit the purpose of the dis- 


putants, both canons were employed. But 
he should take the liberty to separate 
them, and to bring each of them clearly 
and definitely before the House; and he 
would then ask hon. Members who had 
supported the resolution, upon which of the 
two canons it was—or whether it was upon 
both—that they had determined to rest 
their opinions? He would at once directly 
and broadly assert that, as a religious ques- 
tion, the House of Commons had no right 
to deal with this question. Ile had been 
told by those who claimed to themselves 
the right of freedom of opinion on this sub- 
ject, that the House of Commons had no 
right to thrust down the throat of any man 
any religious opinion whatever. He had 
himself declared that opinion. But who 
were they who now came forward to vindi- 
eate this resolution? The Dissenters of 
this country, they who, above all others, 
had ordered their representatives to come 
forward and assert that there should be no 
State Church. What did that mean? 
They who asserted that there should be 
perfect freedom of religious opinion. What 
did that mean? And yet those very per- 
sons signed petitions insisting upon its be- 
ing the duty of that House to enforce what 
they called the observance of the Sabbath, 
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He denied utterly that the Sabbath wag 
known to the Christian religion. [‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He stated it seriously—gravely, 
He was not talking for the purpose of ex. 
citing any other feeling than that of a con- 
scientiously deep concern for the interests 
of this country, and he would again assert 
that, as far as religion was concerned, this 
was not a question within the competence 
of the House of Commons. Then, if it 
were not the Jewish Sabbath that they 
were endeavouring to enforce, it must be 
the Christian Sunday. And what was the 
Christian Sunday ? Something far differ. 
ent from the Jewish Sabbath. None of 
the canons which had been directed against 
a breach of the Jewish Sabbath could be 
fairly and properly directed against any 
act performed on the Christian Sunday. 
If he wanted any authority on this point, 
he could go back to the great fathers of 
the Protestant Church, beginning with 
Luther, and going on to Calvin, and all 
the great Churchmen of subsequent years, 
every one of whom told us that the Chris- 
tian Sunday was that which the Church 
called a feast day. It was not marked 
by any ascetical observances. It had no- 
thing to do with a prior dispensation, or 
with the Biblical Sabbath. It was a day 
of rest—a day prepared and set apart for 
human observances, by human wisdom, for 
human purposes, and on human grounds, 
He did not pretend to argue with any other 
man respecting his religion. With that he 
had nothing to do. That was a question 
for him and the great Author of his being. 
He durst not interfere with it: and would 
that the same humility could persuade other 
men to abstain from forcing their opinions 
on their fellows! But he would now ask, 
in the second place, what were the politi- 
eal grounds for an observance of the Sun- 
day? He came to that question with a 
full knowledge of the great benefits to man- 
kind to be derived from a day of rest. 
There was no man who worked with any- 
thing like seriousness, or consecutiveness, 
either with the head or the hands, who 
must not be grateful to any institution 
which gave him at least one day in seven 
for rest. No man more thoroughly and 
entirely understood the value of such a day 
than one belonging to the profession to 
which he belonged. It was ali well enough 
to talk of the labour of the hands, but the 
labour of the head required relaxation quite 
as much. If, therefore, by any means the 
system of society would give them relaxa- 
tion every seventh day, those of his pro- 
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fession would be must thankful and grate- 
ful for such an arrangement. But, let 
them understand what that arrangement 
meant. Let them not run away with a 
mere word or a name. Let them ask, 
what was the thing itself? The thing was 
rest—rest both to the body and to the 
mind—and that to the largest number of 
the community to whom it could be af- 
forded. How could it be afforded to the 
largest number? There were certain 
works of absolute necessity that could not 
be got rid of. But ‘ necessity’? was a 
narrow word. Then came that ‘which 
mankind might consider not altogether a 
matter of need or necessity, but which, 
from habit, became almost such. The no- 
ble Lord the Member for Bath talked to 
them of the work of a postman of a Sun- 
day; but how could the noble Lord distin- 
guish the work of a man who walked two 
or three miles of a Sunday with a bag at 
his back to deliver a letter to a member of 
the community, from the labour of a ser- 
vant who rose in the morning and prepared 
the Sunday breakfast table, or got ready 
the coach to take the humble servant of 
the Lord to church, there to offer up his 
orisons to God, and then ride back again, 
when that same servant would have some 
other offices to perform ? How many were 
there who had signed these petitions who 
kept servants to perform these offices every 
Sunday in the year? How many, on the 
other hand, were there who had signed 
those petitions, and who confined them- 
selves to the necessities of the Sabbath ? 
What was the necessity of the Sabbath ? 
A healthy man required a crust of bread 
and a glass of pure water for his food 
for the twelve hours. Was there any 
man who confined himself to that on a 
Sunday? He saw an hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, who was at the head of a large 
brewing concern. He (Mr. Roebuck) wishe 
ed to know whether those who malted on a 
Sunday were performing a work of neces- 
sity? But malting, he was told, required 
eight days, herefore Sunday must be em- 
ployed, otherwise the community would not 
get good beer; and so Meux and Co. 
malted on a Sunday. Further than that, 
he wanted to know how many public-houses 
were open on Sunday in which they sold 
beer sold by Meux and Co.?  [** Hear, 
hear!”’] Had he not a right to illustrate an 
argument by a reference to works of ne- 
cessity carried on on Sunday? He did 
not know that Meux and Co. were Members 
of that House. But he knew this, that 
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there was much hypocrisy—not in that 
House, but with many people out of it, in 
relation to what were called ‘‘ works of ne- 
cessity,’’ so long as they did not touch 
themselves; and which were regarded as 
important whenever they affected money 
relations. Now, what was a work of ne- 
cessity ? A poor man worked hard for six 
days in the weck. His education was not 
like that of Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and the mere writing of a letter was 
to him a matter of trouble; what would oc- 
cupy them half an hour, or perhaps five or 
ten minutes, it took him a long time to ac- 
complish. He wrote his letter, however, 
on a Sunday, and to him it was a day of 
rest. A working man employed in the 
factory from morning to night might be, as 
was frequently the case, apart from the 
members of the family. He sat down on 
Sunday to pen a letter to his wife, or his 
father, or mother, or brother or sister, and, 
according to the old system, he despatched 
it by the Post Office; or, on the other hand, 
he received, from one or other of them, his 
Sunday letter. No such thing, however, 
could take place now. Again, the educa- 
tion of the poor man was to the country a 
matter of great importance. It was im- 
possible a man could be all day at church, 
or engaged in religious observances. Now 
which was the better of the two, that he 
should have his Sunday newspaper, or go 
to the pothouse? They talked of an 
abridgment of human labour; but did the 
new system do away with human Jabour ? 
The true principle was that which provided 
for the relaxation from labour of the great- 
est number; which, by combination and 
employing the great arts which had been 
discovered, facilitated intercourse, and made 
one town nearer to another than villages 
formerly were. Then, would they fight 
against the discoveries of their own time, 
and prevent the community from receiving 
the full advantage of the arts? The Post 
Office was a messenger, cheap, easy, inex- 
pensive, and called for a small quantity of 
labour from the poor man. They prevent- 
ed the poor man from having this cheap 
messenger, or his letter. A man living 
100 miles from London, and his family 
living in it, was perhaps taken sick ona 
Saturday night; but he could not send to 
London by the post. A rich man similarly 
situated would send his servant by the rail- 
road. The servant would be the rich 
man’s messenger; whereas by means of 
the post the railroad would carry perhaps 
100,000 letters, and thus be a messenger 
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for the poor man. The rich man could 
send to London to solicit aid in his distress; 
the poor man was obliged to linger, utterly 
unable to communicate the fact of his sick- 
ness, because a Pharisaical House of Com- 
mons had determined otherwise. What 


had led to this proceeding? They were | 
told the House had been taken by surprise. | 


That word ‘surprise’ was a happy one; 


for a large number of those who voted for | 


the resolution of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath, never believed it would be 
carried into execution. The only surprise 


that had been perpetrated was by the, 


noble Lord at the head of the Goverment. 
He took this unexpected majority for a de- 
finite and positive opinion of the House, 
and so put the resolution into practice, and 


in so doing he thought the noble Lord had | 
done good service. Everybody knew how | 


these matters were brought about. <A 
clergyman or a minister went about among 
his people, and said, ‘* Will you not sign a 
petition against postal labour ?”’ and down 
went the names. The petition was sent 


up to be presented; but perhaps a counter | 
petition came up also, and then one Mem- | 
ber might be heard asking another what | 


he would do in such circumstances, and 


the reply would be given, “ It will not be 
carried, so I will vote for it.” He had 
seen this question fought for twenty years 
in that House, and it was fought with a| 


full belief that it would never be earried. 
It had been earried, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the very people who signed the 
petitions now turned round, and said they 
never contemplated such a consequence. 
But let the House mark what they had 
done. A letter arriving at its destination 
on Sunday lay the whole of that day with- 
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| but society would contend that they were 
' not justified in interfering to prevent the 
‘transmission of a piece of paper, merely 
| because it was folded in a particular way; 
and he believed there would not be want- 
ing those who would deny the right of any 
Government to do them injury by detain. 
ing their letters. He maintained, then, 
| that neither as a religious question, nor as 
a question affecting the observance of the 
| Sabbath, had they any right to come to the 
/econclusion that the Post Office should be 
closed on Sunday. It was religious bigotry 
to say so. It was as clear as the sun 
shining at noon-day, that, instead of abridg- 
ing labour on the Sabbath, it would lead to 
'a direct and positive increase. It would 
| increase from day to day, and, if persisted 
in, they would so break up arrange- 
ments now existing as to render it difficult, 
hereafter, to go back to the old system, 
On the ground of religion they had nothing 
to stand upon, and as a matter of political 
exigency there never had been committed 
a grosser blunder. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, it was not his in- 
tention to enter into the length and breadth 
of this question. He looked upon it as 
‘a matter decided. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] If the 

hon. Gentleman who interrupted him 
/ would hear the few words he had to say, 
| he would be obliged to him. The House 
adopted the resolution which he had pro- 
| posed, and on the advice of Her Majesty’s 
| Ministers Her Majesty gave orders for the 
| closing of the post-oftices on the Sabbath. 
| He now stood there in the name of those 
| he represented to demand a full, and fair, 
}and sufficient trial. Let the House con- 
) sider how the question stood. The reso- 
lution was moved on the 30th of May, and 


out being delivered, and did not reach its | shortly after that the Minister of the Crown 
owner till Monday, though the railroad | declared that Her Majesty intended to 
which brought the letter to its destination | carry into effect the terms of that resolu- 
travelled on Sunday just as upon any other | tion. Within twenty days of the time 
day : therefore the only persons freed from | when that answer was received, and of 
labour were the deliverers of the letters on | the order being issued for closing the post- 
the Sunday. Now he wished to draw the | offices, a proposition was made to rescind 
attention of the House to this simple ques- | that resolution. Could any body say, that 
tion. By arrangement with the Post! within those twenty days a full, fair, and 
Office a few persons were able to do the | sufficient trial had been given of the work- 


duty of transmitting letters and news-|ing of the measure? See the manner in 


papers on Sunday; but, wanting that ar- 
rangement, they led to the employment of 
500 for 1 upon the Sunday. He asserted, 
without the possibility of contradiction, 
that so far from abridging labour on Sun- 
day, they had multiplied it fivefold. They 
had said to society they would not permit 


the Post Office to carry a letter on Sunday, 


which it had been brought suddenly into 
operation. See the manner in which the 
order was couched. And let the House 
also observe what passed in Parliament. 
A question was asked of one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, whether certain facili- 
ties would be given for carrying into effect 
the resolution. Not only was it answered 
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that no facility would be given for ecarry- 
ing the wishes of the House of Com- 
mons into effect, but a strong opinion 
was expressed by that Minister, that if 
petitions were got up by the country the 
House might be brought to reconsider its 
position. He held, therefore, that there 
had not been a full, and fair, and sufficient 
trial. The number of petitioners in fa- 
your of the resolution come to by the 
House was 700,000. The number of 
petitioners against the resolution, ac- 
cording to the last report, was only 
3,509. The petitions praying the House 
not to rescind the resolution were ten to 
one compared with those expressing a con- 
trary prayer. Now, he thought the House 
ought to require some very strong ground 
to justify them in reversing a decision of 
this nature; and he would ask, whether 
either of the hon. Members who had just 
spoken had adduced any facts to shake the 
decision to which the House had come ? 
Where had been the proof of the inconve- 
nience ? A certain number of cases of in- 
convenience had been quoted, and no doubt 
some little inconvenience would arise, but 
nothing to counterbalance the great com- 
fort and convenience which had arisen from 
carrying out the resolution. Wiere had 
been the deputations from Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, and other towns, pointing out 
the great inconvenience that was said to 
have been caused by the resolution? But, 
on the contrary, deputations had waited 
upon the Government from these and 
other towns, praying them not to be par- 
ties to the rescinding of the recent mea- 
sure. All the facts adduced by the hon. 
Member, if they proved anything, went 
to show that the Government ought to 
open the Post Office in the metropolis, for 
every evil they had quoted as caused by 
the resolution in the country, must exist 
mm a tenfold degree in the metropolis. 
The hon. Gentleman had quoted a letter 
from the medical superintendent of a 
lunatic asylum in the country, who said, 
he had no power of communicating with 
the friends of patients who were sudden- 
ly seized with illness. But was not that 
the precise condition of all the lunatic 
asylums in the metropolis, which was the 
great concentratio® of all the lunatic 
asylums of the country? The system of 
closing the Post Office in London had 
been preserved for many years, and he 
wished to know what inconvenience had 
resulted from it? Onthe contrary, when, 
afew years ago, a proposition was made 
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to open the Post Office in London on Sun- 
day, it excited so strong a feeling and sen- 
sation as to make it impossible for the 
Post Office to advance one step towards 
that design. The hon. Gentleman said 
the House knew in what way petitions in 
favour of the resolution had been got up. 
But did the hon. Gentleman, or could the 
House, suppose that such a petition; for 
example, as he had presented from Glas- 
gow, had been signed by persons who did 
not know what they were about? That 
petition was signed by 41 out of the 50 
members of the town-council of Glasgow; 
it was signed by 9 out of the 11 bankers 
of that city; by 22 physicians and sur- 
geons; by 68 procurators and brokers; 
and of the merchants, commercial men, 
and capitalists of Glasgow, not less than 
500 signed the petition. And this petition 
was a fair sample of many that had been 
addressed to the House. Nearly 200 of 
the bankers and merchants of Liverpool 
had signed a similar petition; and a 
great number of persons of the same 
station in Birmingham. It could not be 
said that these petitions were signed by 
parties who were ignorant of what they 
were doing, for many of these petitioners 
were commercial men, who well knew 
the moral and social effects of such a re- 
gulation. The resolution had been in 
force for three or four Sundays; and where 
were the converts from Birmingham, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, and Manchester, who wish- 
ed to have it rescinded? Why, where 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could find one of 
these converts, he (Lord Ashley) would 
undertake to find twenty persons who were 
more than ever confirmed in their opinions, 
He was not prepared to go into this ques- 
tion now. It had been fully argued when 
the House agreed upon the Address to Her 
Majesty, and when two points were estab- 
lished: first, that they had in their fa- 
vour the example of the metropolis, with 
its 2,000,000 of individuals, and where no 
mischief had occurred from the closing of 
the Post Office; and, secondly, they had 
the great and just claim of having carried 
the resolution. Her Majesty, upon the 
advice of Her Ministers, had accepted the 
resolution; and he did demand, in the 
name of those whom he represented, its 
full, perfect, and sufficient trial. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
had warned him against encouraging Pu- 
ritanism. Now, although he (Lord Ash- 
ley) had maintained this resolution on 
the ground of a religious sanction, yet it 
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would be in the recollection of the House 
that he had mainly put it on the ground 
that it was an act of justice to the over- 
worked and underpaid men employed in 
the Post Office. Upon that ground he 
rested the case now; and when the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Honiton quoted 
a letter in which he had been denounced 
for the notice of Motion which he had 
given, he (Lord Ashley) would tell the 
hon. Member that he also had received 
letters quite as terrible in their denuncia- 
tions, and far more personal in their re- 
vilings, and which held out a dismal pros- 
pect to himself and the country if he con- 
tinued to uphold the resolution. He should 
not have alluded to these letters, because 
they had produced no impression upon his 
mind, only they showed that the strength 
of feeling upon this subject was not con- 
fined to one class. The Crown had issued 
its order in conformity with the address of 
the House; and the House, he thought, 
were bound, out of respect to the petition- 
ers, to the dignity of the Crown, and to 
their own consistency, to give that measure 
a full, perfect, and sufficient trial. 

Mr. AGLIONBY: The noble Lord has 
asked whether the experiment had had a 
sufficient trial? He thought it had been 
already tried too long, and was very sorry 
it had ever been tried at all. He believed 
the House had been quite taken by sur- 
prise when they had passed the resolution 
they were now called upon to rescind; and 
although he agreed with the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Sheffield that many Mem- 
bers had voted in the majority under the 
belief that the question would not be car- 
ried, yet he believed also that many Mem- 
bers had gone away under the belief that 
a measure calculated to create so much 
dissatisfaction would never pass. Le 
maintained that the question was not de- 
cided, and he hoped the House would re- 
verse the resolution they had arrived at. 
If the knot were tied, the country would 
very soon cut it. THe firmly believed that 
no measure could tend so much to the de- 
secration of the Sabbath as that intro- 
duced by the noble Lord. [Cries of * Di- 
vide!’’]| He could not understand how 
hon. Members who wished to have legisla- 
tive religion, and to thrust their own opin- 
ions down the throats of others, would not 
allow a man five minutes to declare his 
sentiments when they were antagonistic to 
their own. In the country towns where 
mechanics’ institutes existed, the people 
went there on Sundays to read the papers. 
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These being now withdrawn from them, 
they had no longer an inducement to at. 
tend them for the purpose of reading, and 
would go instead to the public-house. They 
were thus sowing the seeds of vice in ail 
the country towns. He hoped the House 
would express their opinion on the endea. 
vour to foist religion-——the term was used in 
a very false sense—on the people by re. 
scinding their vote. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS thought that a Min. 
ister of the Crown ought to have addressed 
the House instead of himself, because the 
question was one in which the honour of 
their Royal Mistress was concerned. It 
had happened repeatedly that the Ministry 
of the day had asked the House to rescind 
resolutions for an Address to the Throne 
before the sanction of the Crown had been 
given to them. That course was open to 
Ministers upon the present occasion. But 
when, in answer to the Address of that 
House, the consent of the Crown had been 
given, it was for the Government to defend 
the course which they had recommended 
their Royal Mistress to adopt. The peti- 
tions presented in favour of the regulation 
before it was adopted, were signed by 
about 700,000 persons. But the petitions 
presented at a later period of the Session, 
and since this great boon had been granted 
to the country, were such as few of those 
hon. Members who supported the hon. 
Member for Honiton could read without 
painful regret if they could not comply 
with their prayers. Did the House know 
how the clerks and others employed in the 
post-offices in the country enjoyed and used 
their first Sabbath after this concession? 
He had it from a clergyman of Bristol, 
that between 40 and 50 of them assembled 
at his church to render thanks to God for 
the boon which, in His providence, they 
had received. In Manchester 65 attended 
at the church of the Rev. Canon Stowell. 
At Liverpool 75 walked to church, four a- 
breast. Whatever objection existed to the 
cessation of labour in the country offices, 
must long have existed in London. He 
would only further detain the House by 
reading the following passage from the evi- 
dence of Lord Overstone, who, when Mr. 
Jones Loyd, gave this testimony on the 
Ist of June, 1838, before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Post Office :— 


‘With reference to the receiving and deliver- 
ing of letters on Sunday, I think the importance 
to the community of a total cessation from ordi- 
nary pursuits on the Sunday is so inestimable 
that 1 would make considerable sacrifices, even 
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of acknowledged public convenience, to retain so 
great a moral good to the community.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
(Oxford had appealed so directly to the Go- 
vernment, that he could not help explain- 
ing the position in which they stood. The 
hon. Baronet would not deny that the pro- 
position, as originally made, did not meet 
with their support; but he seemed to for- 
get the circumstance that it was not in 
their power to withhold from their Sove- 
reign an address of this description. The 
House having agreed to an Address, di- 
rected that it be carried to Her Majesty, 
by such Members of the House as were 
Privy Councillors, and he did not think the 
Government would be justified in saying, 
“We will withhold that Address, and al- 
though you have voted it, and directed it 
to be presented to Her Majesty, we will 
take care that it shall never reach Her Ma- 
jesty.” That was the peculiar distinction 
from a simple resolution of the House, 
which remained on the journals, and might 
be erased or rescinded the next day. Havy- 
ing accordingly presented that Address to 
Her Majesty, the Government were bound 
to give some advice respecting it; and he 


owned it appeared to him—and on con- 
sultation with his colleagues they were of 
the same opinion—that the only course 
they could pursue was to advise Her Ma- 


jesty to comply with the request. At the 
same time he did not disguise from his 
Sovereign, any more than his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
disguised from the House, that the vote 
was not in accordance with the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. He would fairly 
say, he could have wished the question 
had not come on so soon again for consid- 
eration. However, it was brought before 
him, and he was bound to give his opinion 
and his vote. He owned he did not think 
the question similar to that of the ordinary 
practice of the London Post Office being 
shut up, nor did he think, with his noble 
Friend the Member for Bath, that it could 
be decided entirely by reference to the 
case of bankers and persons in easy cir- 
cumstances, who might have signed peti- 
tions. There was this peculiarity which 
Separated questions with regard to the Post 
Office from those relating to any other 
Sunday labour, namely, that the labour in 
the Post Office was not all performed in 
one day, but that the transmission of a 
letter required labour on two different days; 
if a letter was sent from London to Glas- 
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gow, part of the labour was performed in 
London, part on the road, and part in 
Glasgow. The consequence was, that if 
you shut up the Post Office in London on 
the Sunday, there was one day in the 
week which was a day of rest in the Lon- 
don Post Office; there were other days in 
which there was less labour performed in 
the provincial post-offices; but if you de- 
cided that in every part of the country the 
post-offices should be closed on the Sunday 
in the same way, it was evident that there 
was more than one day in seven during 
which letters must be detained. A letter 
might go from London on Saturday even- 
ing; it would not be delivered, or known 
of, till Monday morning. The case was 
not similar, then, to those questions which 
we had with regard to Sunday labour. As 
to the consequences of such a regulation 
as that now in foree, in compliance with 
the Address of the House, he did not con- 
sider that the commercial correspondence 
was the chief matter to be considered. He 
thought, if it was merely that, it would be 
quite right that commercial correspondence 
should cease upon the Sunday. That the 
persons at Manchester or Glasgow who 
were engaged in commercial affairs, should 
so far, as regarded those affairs, not carry 
them on on Sunday; and if the commer- 
cial men of those great towns were gene- 
rally of one mind upon the subject, there 
was nothing that should prevent its being 
so. But it was a very different question 
with those who had family and domestic 
concerns, involving the wellbeing, the ill- 
ness, perhaps the imminent danger of a 
near relation. Ie owned he could not get 
over this circumstance: here was a public 
department which was charged with the 
business of carrying the letters, and armed 
with the powers of the State to prevent 
other persons carrying them, which took 
upon itself to be charged exclusively with 
this duty, which conveyed a letter on the 
Saturday evening from London, informing 
a daughter that her father was so danger- 
ously ill that unless she set out imme- 
diately she might never see him again or 
receive his blessing, and that that letter 
arriving in a provincial town early on the 
Sunday morning was there detained twenty- 
four hours in the post-office, the daughter 
perhaps knowing of the father’s illness, 
and suffering all the agonies of protracted 
anxiety during those twenty-four hours. 
There was the case of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, whose father was dying at 
Castle Howard : it was generally thought a 
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very barbarous thing that she was not 
permitted to enter the railway carriage to 
arrive in time to see her father before his 
death. The circumstance attracted great 
attention, owing to the rank of the two 
parties concerned; but that circumstance, 
which shocked a great many people—pre- 
venting a daughter from seeing her dying 
parent—we might have repeated every 
Sunday. There were poor families—fami- 
lies that could pay id. for a letter, but 
could not send a telegraphic message or a 
parcel by the railway, and this might be 
occurring in fifty, or a hundred, or three 
hundred instances every time we detained 
the letters. He owned he thought if the 
House were to divide upon this Motion, it 
would be desirable that it should be taken 
in what he thought was the sense and in- 
tention of the Motion, namely, that there 
should be an inquiry whether we could not 
confine the delivery of the letters on Sun- 
day to such a short period of time as to 
enable the clerks in the post-offices of the 
various towns to have sufficient times for 
attendance on divine service, and to enjoy 
some rest and recreation. He thought 
that was far from impossible, and that 
seeing how great changes the Post Office 
had made since last autumn, they might 
arrange and complete measures for this 
purpose. But if that was the case, he 
should think it better that the last words 
of the Motion should not stand as at pre- 
sent, as to the former rule again obtaining, 
pending the inquiry; he thought that would 
be inexpedient, and that it would be better 
to continue the present regulations till the 
inquiry, which might be a short one, should 
be completed. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Honiton would consent to that. He 
(Lord J. Russell) regretted much to have to 
go against what he believed to be the con- 
scientious and religious feeling of a respect- 
able class of the community; but he felt 
bound to consider, he would not say the 
commercial persons, but the domestic pain 
which the measure might inflict. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that as he had been 
one of those who had assisted in passing 
the resolution now complained of, he trusted 
that, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, the House would allow him to state 
the grounds upon which he had supported 
that resolution, and the reason why he 
could not support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Honiton, in its present form. 
He had no objection to inquiry; on the 
contrary, he held that the less a subject 
would bear inquiry the more it ought to 
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be inquired into; and if it was sound in 
principle, inquiry could do no harm. He 
had supported the resolution not altogether 
upon religious grounds—he was not b 

any means straitlaced, and did not pretend 
to be any better than his neighbours; but 
he trusted that he had that proper sense of 
religion which enabled him to act uprightly 
and honestly towards his fellow men. He 
had supported the resolution from the large 
number of petitions that he and others had 
| presented in its favour, from his own long 
experience, and also from a large meeting 
held in Birmingham, where ten to one were 
in favour of it, and because he was de. 
cidedly of opinion that a proper regard 
for the Sabbath was most important to 
the welfare of the working men, and he 
considered it wrong to make ten thousand 
men work in the Post Office on a Sunday, 
unless it was really necessary for the good 
of society. THe objected to that part of the 
Motion before the House which proposed to 
rescind the former resolution during the in- 
quiry, because he considered that it had 
not had a fair trial, and also because from 
the many communications which he had 
received from the country in its favour, 
and the entire absence of any complaints 
against it, that the country generally ap- 
proved of it. As far as his experience 
went, he must say that he could assure the 
House, that during the last three weeks he 
had not sustained the slightest inconve- 
nience from the new regulations; in addi- 
tion to which, he had enjoyed three quiet 
and pleasant Sundays for the first time 
in about thirty years. He was, however, 
ready to admit that what suited him might 
not suit all, and therefore he would support 
an inquiry, and if upon that inquiry it was 
found for the advantage of society that the 
resolution should be rescinded, he would 
be the first to vote for so doing. It had, 
however, now crept out what was the real 
ground of complaint; it was not because 
the system was really inconvenient, but 
because the philosophers and _utilitarians 
thought that the saints had stolen a march 
upon them: with this he had nothing to do, 
his only care was if it were good for the 
population generally; and though within 
the last few days he had heard of some 
individual complaints, in no one instance 
did the parties say that they had been in- 
conyenienced, but they said everybody 
complained. [Laughter.] Hon. Members 
might laugh; but if every complainant was 
free from injury, and only believed that 
others were inconvenienced, there really 
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was no ground to complain at all. He| smaller extent in towns where there was 
had before stated that he had felt no diffi- | only one delivery a day instead of two. 
culty; and though it was possible that |The House would feel there was something 
others might, it seemed strange to him,/in the position the Crown was made to 
considering the extent of his business, and | take. If it was objectionable to rescind a 
the number of letters which he received | resolution of the House, how much more 
and wrote, that he should have escaped so | objectionable was it to take the course 
entirely. He had seen many anonymous | they were invited to take with respect to 
letters in the papers complaining of the | the authority of the Crown? When the 
new plan, but he always believed that nine | Address was moved, the noble Lord might 
out of ten of such letters were written | have advised the Crown to take an inter- 
either by the editors of the papers, or by | mediate course, to make inquiry, and to 
some of their servants, having had good | proceed with caution; but he had not done 
reason for knowing that such was gene- so, and had advised the Crown to give full 
rally the case. At all events, anonymous and absolute effect to the Address. Con- 
letters showed that the writers were either | sidering that 23rd June was the first day 
ashamed or afraid of what they were do- | on which letters were stopped, he was not 
ing. He had previously stated his inten-| prepared on 10th July to note that by 
tion to vote for inquiry; but as he believed | observation of the result he was convinced 
that the new system had not had a fair! great public inconvenience arose from the 
trial, he would not vote for rescinding the | cessation of the delivery of letters; nor did 
resolution pending that inquiry. ihe think it was for the dignity of the 
Mr. GLADSTONE begged to ask if} Crown, after advising it to take a very 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- | decided step within three weeks to take 
ment meant simply to omit the last clause | a different course on a mere pretext of 
of the resolution. [Lord J. Russert: Yes, ; public inconvenience. They must balance 
that only.] In that ease he would sug-/ the evils against the advantages of the 
gest the alteration would not meet the rea- | step they had taken; and he trusted the 
sonable objections to the resolution of the | House would recollect that if they valued 
hon. Member for Honiton. It would, per-| their consistency and character and the 
haps, be for the convenience of the House, | relations of the House to the Crown, and 
and most likely to lead to an amicable set- | if they wished to preserve to the Crown 
tlement, which was not so very easy of|the dignity which belonged to it in the 
attainment, as hon. Gentlemen, judging | face of the country, that was not the time 
from the particular condition of the House | when they could with justice reopen the 
at that particular hour, seemed to imagine, | question. 
if the noble Lord would take a day or two} Mr. RICE wished to know if the hon. 


to consider the precise form of the Motion 
to be submitted to the House. If that 
was not acceded to, the Motion was left 
open to most of the substantial objections 
against it in its original form, for the 
House was called on to affirm they were 
“sensible of the great public inconveni- 
ence which has arisen from the total ces- 


sation of any delivery or collection of let-, 


ters on Sunday;”’ and he, for one, decidedly 
objected to come to any such vote. It 
was & serious matter to rescind a decision 
of the House, particularly in a sudden and 
speedy manner; but in this instance it 
would be more serious to do so on the 
ground of experience which they could not 
possibly have had. He was ready to ad- 
mit that in their desire to give a boon to 
the Post Office servants, there must be a 
limit in publie convenience; but the ques- 
tion involved here was one very much of 
degree, and the inconveniences to which 
the noble Lord alluded took place to a 





Member for Honiton assented to the Amend- 
ment of the resolution? [Mr. Locke bow- 
ed assent.] He would then support the 
resolution. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE said, he suggested, 
as a substitute for the Motion, that an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She would be graci- 
ously pleased to cause an inquiry to be 
made whether the amount of Sunday la- 
bour in the Post Office might not be di- 
minished without any serious inconveni- 
ence. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that after 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, he 
thought it desirable that all the words not 
necessary should be left out; and he 
thought they should endeavour to come to 
some arrangement. 

Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
cause an inquiry to be made, whether the amount 
of Sunday labour in the Post Office might not be 
reduced without completely putting an end to the 
collection and delivery of Letters, &c., on Sun- 
days.’ ” 

Sir T. D. ACLAND would support the 
Amendment, for he believed it to represent 
the feelings of the great majority of the 

eople. 

Mr. HUME said, that the original 
Address upon the subject of Post Office 
labour had been agreed to in a House of 
140 Members. As the House had been 
taken by surprise with regard to it, he en- 
treated the noble Lord to take time, in 
order to ascertain whether the objects 
which he had in view could be accomplish- 
ed. In his opinion, the House ought to 
decide upon the question in its original 
form, inasmuch as the noble Lord might 
make any inquiry he thought proper, with- 
out any Address from the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. CARDWELL thought the course 
proposed by the noble Lord would meet 
the sincere wishes of the majority of the 
people, and while it did homage to the 
pious fecling of the people, would tend to 
diminish those religious animosities which 
must arise if these discussions were pro- 
longed. They might depend on it that if 
they carried such regulations beyond what 
the public convenience would tolerate, the 
result would be reaction. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD bore testimony 
to the strong feeling entertained amongst 
his constituents of the inconvenience caused 
by the recent regulations, and referred to 
the petition presented by him in an early 
part of the evening, signed by a very large 
number of the inhabitants of Birmingham. 

Lorpv D. STUART regretted that the 
Address had been carried; but the resolu- 
tion proposed an inquiry, and then called 
for an alteration before the inquiry had 
been made. He could not support such 
an absurdity. 

_ Mr. DISRAELI recommended the 
House not to be in too great a hurry to 
adopt the Amendment. It was impossible 
they could address Her Majesty to inquire 
as to Sunday labour being reduced in the 
Post Office, since it had altogether ceased. 
If, therefore, they accepted the Amend- 
ment, the House would stultify itself. The 
best course for the Government, in their 
present state of mind, to have taken, was 
rather to have agreed to an adjournment 
of the debate, than to propose an Amend- 
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ment which it was impossible for any Gen. 
tleman on reflection to agree to. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
had read only half the Amendment, and 
the absurdity which the hon. Gentleman 
charged upon it had no existence at all, 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the hon, 
Member for Montrose could not complain 
of the House having been taken by sur- 
prise, as his noble Friend had given a 
month's notice before he proposed the 
resolution which was agreed to by the 
House. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
233: Majority 141. 

Words added; Main Question, as amend- 
ed, proposed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
whether the inquiry would \be made with- 
out any further reference to the House, as 
Parliament might not be sitting many 
weeks longer ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he considered 
that while the House by this resolution 
expressed an opinion that it would be de- 
sirable to limit the amount of labour on 
Sunday, yet it left the matter within the 
discretion of the Crown. He thought 
that the best resolution to which the 
House could come under existing cireum- 
stances. In answer to the question of the 
hon. and learned Member, he begged to 
say that the advisers of the Crown thought 
it quite competent to them to advise Her 
Majesty to make regulations for permit- 
ting the transmission and delivery of let- 
ters. 

Lorp ASHLEY wished to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ministers would act on 
the report of the Committee, without re- 
ference to Parliament ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if Parliament 
were sitting, he certainly would state to it 
the result of the inquiry, and the conse- 
quent directions given by the Crown; but 
if it should not be sitting, he should think 
it perfectly competent to advise the Crown 
to issue directions, which, however, would 
be made public. , 

Lorp ASHLEY said, then it was quite 
impossible for him to agree to the Motion. 
He said it with great regret, but it was 
impossible he could concur with it. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL said, the noble 
Lord himself had wished for and advised 
an inquiry. 
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Lorp J. MANNERS said, it was true 
he had advised inquiry; but an inquiry 
having been instituted, it was but right 
Ministers should abide by the advice given 
to the Crown. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR was reluctantly 
compelled to vote with the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath, after what had previous- 
ly fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 


uer. 

. The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, a misapprehension had been 
entertained of what he had said. He had 
not said that any advice had been given 
by Government in order to defeat the Mo- 
tion. The question put to him was, if he 
would do anything inconsistent with the 
prayer of the House? THe replied, he 
would not; but if the country became 
convinced of the inconvenience of the 
vote, then measures might be taken to re- 
scind it. 

Mr. P. 1. HOWARD thought it was un- 
just that a small portion of the community 
should impose restrictions on the great 
body of the people. It was most unjust to 
those who were suffering from disease that 
a medical man should not be allowed to re- 
lieve suffering humanity. Painful instances 
had occurred of this benefit having been 
prevented by this cruel and tyrannical 
measure of visiting friends on their death- 
bed. He hoped the public would not be 
long suffered to remain under this inflic- 
tion, but that an inquiry would take place 
as soon as possible. Ile thought these re- 
strictions on the poor ought not to con- 
tinue. He only defended the liberty of 
the subject in opposing the resolution of 
the hon. Member for Bath. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. SPOONER seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the debate be now adjourned.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if the debate 
was adjourned they would have to raise the 
question at a future time. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE did not consider 
the question was left in a satisfactory po- 
sition, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if Parliament 
was sitting at the time, he would have no 
objection to lay the report on the table, 
and then an Address might be moved to 
Her Majesty on the subject. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 195; Noes 
112: Majority 83. 
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List of the Aves. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anstey, 'T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Baring, H. B. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T, 


Bass, M. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. TI. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Boyle, hon. Col, 
Brand, T. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E, I. 
Burroughes, II. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carter, J. LB. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clive, H. B. 
Cobden, KR. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Collins, W. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Devereux, J. T. 


D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 


Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dundas, Adm. 


Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 


Ebrington, Viset. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E, 
Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon, J. E. 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W 

Gwyn, Il, 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
llenley, J. W. 

Henry, A. 

Ilervey, Lord A. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hlildyard, R. C. 

Tlill, Lord E, 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Ilodges, T. L. 
Hodges, T. T. 
Tlollond, R. 

llornby, J. 

lloward, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G, G, 
Howard, P. I, 
Ilume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 

Knight, F. W. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, TT’. B. 

Lewis, rt. hon, Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Locke, J. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Mahon, ‘The O’Gorman 
Marshall, J. G, 
Marshall, W. 

Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morgan, O. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M, L, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 


FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W O’Brien, Sir T. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G.W. O’Conneil, M. 
Forester, hon.G.C.W. O’Connell, M, J. 





Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Granby, Marq. of. 
Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 


2R 


Ogle, S. C. H. 
Osborne, R. 

Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pelham, hon, D. A, 
Pigott, F. 
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Pilkington, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sadleir, J. 

Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scully, F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smyth, hon. G. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerville,rt.hon. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tanered, H. W. 


Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon, F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T, 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 

Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 

Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Willeox, B. M. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Tlope, A. B. 
Acland, Sir T. 


List of the Nos. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Aleock, T. 

Bagge, W. 
Baring, T. 
Bateson, T. 
Beresford, W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Boyd, J 

3ramston, T. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Childers, J. W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, I. C. 
Conolly, T. 
Cowan, C. 
Dickson, S. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, G. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Evans, W. 
Evelyn, W, J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Fox, 8. W. L. 
Frewen, C. Il. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gladstone, rt. hon.W.E, 


Goddard, A, L. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Greene, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 
Tlastie, A, 
Heald, J. 
Hildyard, T. B, T. 
Tlood, Sir A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. II. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Knox, Col. 
Lascelles, hon. E, 
Leigh, G. C. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Martin, S. 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milner, W. M. E 
Milnes, R. M. 
Moody, C. A. 
Mundy, W. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Newry and Morne, Vise. 


Noel, hon. G. J. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Perfect, R. 
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Plowden, W. II. C. 
Portal, M. 

Pusey, P. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Sotheron, T. I. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 


Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 

Stuart, H. 
Thompson, Mr, Ald, 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Verner, Sir H. 
Vyse, R. H. R, H. 
Welby, G. E, 
Williams, J. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S, 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS. 
Ashley, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 


The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 10, 1850. 


Mivutes.] Pustrc Bruts.—3° Marriages, 


MONUMENT TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I beg to give 


notice that on Friday next I shall move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Ler Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give directions 
that a Monument be erected in the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Peter’s, Westmin- 
ster, to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, 
with an inscription expressing the public 
sense of so great and irreparable a loss, 
and to assure Her Majesty that this House 
will make good any expenses attending the 
same. On the present occasion I cannot 
ask the House to agree to the Address, 
because it is necessary that the House 
should first go into Committee, and there- 
fore it is that I give this notice. 


MARRIAGES BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Third 
Time.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had always 
felt and did still feel the greatest possible 
reluctance in taking a prominent and active 
part in the discussion of a measure of this 
description; but, entertaining the strongest 
conviction that if it were allowed to pass 
into a law it would be utterly subversive of 
the best interests of society, and tend to 
destroy the confidence and security, and 
the peace and happiness which now pre- 
vailed in our English homes, he could not 
refrain from adding his voice, to that of 
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others, in deprecation of a measure so faulty 
in principle and so fatal in its consequences 
as he firmly believed this to be. On former 
oceasions the question had been regarded 
in two points of view: first, as a reli- 
gious, and, second, as a social question. 
As a religious question, it was very ill 
suited to the arena of the House of Com- 
mons; but since they were dragged into 
this discussion against their will, he did 
not see how they could well avoid it. 
He had always thought, and he still thought, 
notwithstanding the admirable tone, tem- 
per, and ability with which it had been dis- 
cussed, that if it were right to bring forward 
such a measure at all, it ought to have 
been introduced into the other House of 
Parliament rather than into this. In 
the House of Commons they had no means 
of solving the religious difficulties with 
which it was surrounded. In the House 
of Lords, at all events, it might have been 
referred to a Select Committee of theolo- 
gians and divines; and thus before they 
were called upon to act, they might have 
known upon something like authority whe- 
ther these marriages were or were not within 
the prohibition of the Levitical degrees. 
In the absence of that authority, and in the 
exercise of his own unassisted judgment, he 
knew of but one rule which ought to guide 
them; and that rule was, that on all occa- 
sions, where a doubt was entertained upon 
a practical point of religious duty, the safest 
course was the wisest and the best. He 
contended, then, that unless the strongest 
reason could now be shown for making such 
a change as that which was proposed, 
common prudence and common propriety 
would alike suggest that they should give 
the benefit of the doubt in favour of that 
side where no risk was run, instead of 
doing anything which might by possibility 
be a direct violation of the Divine law. 
With this remark he would willingly have 
left the religious part of the subject ; but 
when it was last brought under discussion, 
they were boldly challenged by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding as having 
abandoned their religious objections; but as 
he (Mr. Walpole) had not abandoned them, 
and as he felt that this was perhaps 
the last oceasion on which he should have 
an opportunity of speaking against the Bill, 
it would not perhaps altogether misbecome 
him if he stated shortly a few of the reasons 
by which he had satisfied his own mind that 
the religious objections were valid and well- 
founded. Let the House consider what 
appeared to be the principal grounds upon 
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which the prohibitions were originally 
made, He doubted much whether they 
were mere special grounds which were lo- 
cally peculiar to the Jewish nation. He 
believed, if they examined the subject, it 
would be seen that these prohibitions were 
founded upon moral grounds, which were 
generally applicable to the whole of man- 
kind. The object of the prohibitions, if 
he understood them aright, appeared to be 
this—to throw a guard round the sanctity 
and purity of domestic life, so that all occa- 
sions for criminal thought, and all tempta- 
tion to criminal conduct among members 
residing in the same house, should be 
checked in the bud by the moral impos- 
sibility of gratifying them with impunity. 
There was one circumstance which had not 
been adverted to in the course of the de- 
bates upon this Bill, but which he owned 
had struck him with peculiar foree. It 
was never to be forgotten, that all 
these prohibitions were prefaced by this 
general remark, ‘ None of you shall ap- 
proach to any that is near of kin to him.” 
Now, the word *‘ kin’’ was translated in 
the Septuagint by the term Ou:?e, signify- 
ing clearly that the restriction was meant 
to apply and extend to all who were mem- 
bers of the same household or family ; to 
all, in fact, who were naturally living under 
the same roof. Bearing this in mind, there 
were several observations which would illus- 
trate what he meant. The first observation 
he would make was this, that all those 
prohibitions were addressed to the male 
sex only; but since the laws relating to in- 
cest could not be effected by the sex of the 
parties, what was prohibited to the man 
must also be prohibited to the woman, 
when her case, in its surrounding cireum- 
stances, was equal and parallel to his. His 
second observation was, that if the mar- 
riage of two brothers with the same wo- 
man was condemned as an unclean thing, 
it must follow that the marriage of two 
sisters with the same man must equally 
fall within the like prohibition. This was 
exactly what Jewell said :— 

“When God commands me that I shall not 
marry my brother’s widow, he commands me also 
that I shall not marry my wife’s sister, because 
between one man and two women and one woman 
and two men there is a like analogy.” 


His third observation was, that the Levi- 
tical prohibition was not confined to cases 
of consanguinity, but they equally ex- 
tended to cases of affinity. Thirteen, in 
all, were there enumerated ; and out of 
those thirteen, no less than seven were of 
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kindred by marriage, while only six were 
of kindred by blood. His fourth observa- 
tion was consequent on the third. For, if 
affinity was put on the same footing with 
consanguinity, it then followed that, even 
according to the Levitical law, the effect of 
marriage was to make man and wife so 
completely one, that the kindred of the 
husband became the kindred of the wife; 
and, vice versd, the kindred of the wife be- 
came the kindred of the husband. Such a 
conclusion was completely in harmony with 
all that we knew of the Divine will respect- 
ing this subject. For the institution of 
marriage at the commencement of the 
world, ratified and restored to its former 
purity by our Saviour’s injunction, ap- 
peared to have thrown round the marriage 
state so deep a mystery—to have created, 
as it were, such a perfect oneness in the 
marriage union, that they who contracted 
to live with each other according to the 
terms of the Divine appointment, must 
necessarily contract at the same time all 
the obligations, all the sympathies, and all 
the feelings which each of them owed to 
themselves and others in all the relations 
and intercourse of life. Assuming it, 
however, to be a matter of doubt, and 
nothing more, what was the course which 
ought to be pursued in order that this 
doubt might properly be solved? Why, 
surely on this as on other occasions where 
they were called upon to put an interpre- 
tation upon a written law, and the mean- 
ing of that law was in itself uncertain, 
they ought first to have recourse to con- 
temporaneous exposition; and if that fail- 
ed, they ought then to be governed by 
general usage and concurring consent. 
Taking that course, there was a wonderful 
uniformity of sentiment and decision. For 
six centuries the whole of Christendom 
had condemned these marriages as unlaw- 
ful and incestuous. In the ninth, it was 
Jaid down by the Council of Orleans that 
a surviving brother should not ascend the 
bed of his deceased brother, or dare to ally 
himself to the sister of his deceased wife. 
In the tenth, the Church of Alexandria 
declared—‘‘ A man may not have his 
brother’s wife, or his wife’s sister.’’ In 
the Eastern Church, the Canon of St. 
Basil was equally emphatic —‘‘ A man 
ought not to marry two sisters, nor a wo- 
man two brothers.’”” In the Western 
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Church the law, and the reason for it, 
were clear and explicit :—Sicut mulier 
debet consanguineos proprii viri vitare, ita 
et vir consanguineas uxoris suce, cum enim 
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una caro sint, utrique parentela est illis 
communis. Taking our own country, 
they would find it laid down by a council 
held in London that no man should eon- 
tract a marriage with a blood relation of 
his wife. Now, this custom was so uni- 
versal, that it was invariably observed and 
never departed from until one of the worst 
of the Popes, Alexander VI., the infa- 
mous Borgia, granted a dispensation to 
the King of Portugal to enable him to 
marry his wife’s sister, both of them 
being the daughters of the King of Spain, 
This was followed by the dispensation 
given to Henry VIII., to enable him to 
marry his brother’s widow ; and though 
similar dispensations have since been con- 
ceded, it is always to be remembered 
that prohibition was the rule, and relaxa- 
tion the exception. Under these cireum- 
stances, it is clear, to say the least of it, 
that there was a serious doubt; and where 
there was a doubt, the wisest and safest 
course—indeed the only safe and the only 
wise one—was to abstain from sanction- 
ing these unions, lest the Divine law 
should be violated and broken. THe now 
came to the social question. The grounds 
upon which the proposed change had 
been advocated might be summed up 
under these three heads: first, that all 
marriages ought to be free, and that 
these prohibitions were an undue re- 
straint upon religious liberty; secondly, 
that by allowing these marriages they gave 
to an orphan family a better protector than 
they would otherwise enjoy; and, thirdly, 
that so many of them had already been 
contracted, that the law in its present 
state could no longer be maintained, 
and that therefore they were bound to 
alter it. Now, when they talked of 
religious liberty, it would be well to ask 
what was meant by that phrase? Did 
they mean that higher kind of freedom in- 
to which man had been brought by the 
restraining influences of Christianity; or 
did they mean that lower kind of freedom 
which man possessed in his natural state, 
when he chose to make a law for himself, by 
which alone he consented to be governed ? 
Did they mean that sober and rational feel- 
ing which upheld the law because it was the 
law ; or did they mean that daring, proud, 
and rebellious spirit which would pluck the 
fruit from the forbidden tree, when there 
were thousands of others within their 
reach? Tis idea of the freedom which 
should be maintained with respect to mar- 
riage was, that it was that combination of 
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freedom and restraint which curbed the; could not reside with him on the same 
assions, whilst it enlarged the affections; | terms as she now might. She could not 
which extended the range of our domestic | observe the same unrestrained and un- 
feelings, while it threw a fence round our | suspected confidence, and so, for the sake 
domestic habits; which checked desire by | of a few exceptions, a father would lose, in 


the impossibility of gratifying it; and which | numberless instances, that sisterly care in 
kept us pure by keeping us safe. If the | the management of his children which he 
plea of liberty should induce them to alter | how obtained, and ought to obtain, as the 
the marriage law in this respect, he wished | best of substitutes for a mother’s care. 
to know on what principle and for what | But this was not all. He apprehended 
reason they would not be bound to alter mischief would not be confined to the death 
the law in other respects as well as in| of the wife. It would operate with ten- 
this? If, under this plea, they said that | fold more severity while the wife was 
aman was to be at liberty to marry his/|living. If this law were changed, there 
wife’s sister, why not extend it to the more | would be at once a complete change in all 
distant relationships—to the wife’s niece, | our social and domestie habits. It would 
to the wife’s aunt, and even to the wife’s alter painfully the daily habits of our do- 
daughter ? And then, if they gave this in- | mestic intercourse. It would constrain 
dulgence to the man, why not give the same | the husband to keep a watch even upon 
latitude to the woman also? The answer | the growth of his own brotherly feelings. 





was plain. They knew that if a law were 
proposed in this House, by means of which 
aman was to be enabled to marry his bro- 
ther’s wife, it would be generally resisted. 
But depend upon it if they once began, 
they must go on. Each prohibition was | 
at present a fence to that which lay beyond 

it. Break down the first, and they would 

open a gap by means of which the second | 
could be assailed. Once descend from | 
the high position on which they stood, to | 
go along the inclined plane of a lower | 
morality, and they would not find any rest 
for themselves until they learned by sad 
experience that the force and impetus of a 
downward descent must be measured in 
morals, as it was in mechanics, by the fear- 
ful law of a constantly accelerated and ac- 
celerating velocity. This plea then, he 
contended, was not to be maintained. The 
next ground that was taken in support of 
these marriages was, that they would give 
an orphan family a better protector. But 
that was an argument with two edges. It 
cut both ways. If it favoured the altera- 
tion of the law, it equally favoured the 
maintenance of the law. For he believed 
there were twenty cases where a widower 
would prefer to see the aunt in the char- 
acter of aunt, the guardian of his children, 
for one in which he would make her their 
stepmother by marrying her himself. Once 
change the law, and that could not be so; 
for there was an instinctive feeling of de- 
lieacy and propriety in the breast of a fe- 
male which taught her that she must not 
remain under the same roof with a single 
man whom she might marry. Therefore, 
when this change was effected, the sister 
of a deceased wife would be forced to keep 
aloof from the widowed husband. She 








It would force the unmarried sister to keep 
henceforth at a comparative distance; and 
it would expose the wife, from a fear of 
suspicion, to the partial surcease of a sis- 
ter’s affection. Such a change in our so- 
cial intercourse would be very detrimental. 
The instances in which it might operate 
advantageously would few and rare. The 
mischief which it would occasion would be 
general and constant. With respect to the 
measure derived from the number of mar- 
riages which had taken place in violation 
of the law, he considered that to be the 
argument in support of the necessity for the 
last position which could fairly be taken 
up. They should be very careful of having 
a change in their legislation dictated to 
them on the score of parties violating the 
law because they did not choose to observe 
i. But was it really true that so many of 
these marriages had been contracted that 
the law in its present state could not be 
maintained? Before they attended to 
such a reason as this, they ought to take 
care to weigh well the evidence upon 
which it rested. Of forty-one witnesses 
who were examined before the Commis- 
sion, ten were paid agents, fifteen were 
interested either by reason of themselves 
or their relatives having contracted those 
forbidden marriages; ten were members of 
the Church of England, as if to show that 
the Church of England was really very 
decided, when it certainly was not; only 
three were Dissenting ministers; and of 
the remaining, one was a foreign priest, 
who would find it hard to persuade them 
all that the social condition of England 
was inferior to that of the Continent; one 
was a Roman Catholic, who would not allow 
these marriages in his own church without 
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a dispensation; and one was the Lord 
Advocate, who candidly admitted that the 
feelings of his own country were decidedly 
opposed to them. Could it be said that 
this kind of evidence represented the gene- 
ral opinion of the country on the subject; 
or could it be said to be favourable to the 
change? The case had been analysed by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford; and what was the re- 
sult of that analysis. Out of 1,568 cases 
which the Commission had reported, 1,400 
were from the middle classes, 105 from 
the upper ranks, and not 50 from what 
were called the lower orders, and yet it was 
called a poor man’s question. If ever 
there was a measure to benefit the rich 
and the interested few, that measure was 
then before them. It was got up by the 
rich, and paid for by the rich, and the rich 
alone were the main promoters of it. Let 
them not say that this was a law which 
could not be kept—let them not alter it 
on such a plea as that. If those who 


combined to break the law were to be at 
liberty to come to Parliament and say, the 
law must be changed, for it cannot be 
kept, there was an end at once of all obli- 
gations, and the bonds which held society 


together were rent asunder. For these 
reasons he deprecated the change which 
was then proposed. There was no sub- 
ject with reference to which they should 
deal so cautiously as the marriage law. 
The rule respecting it should be well de- 
fined ; and, being well defined, it should 
not be altered except for reasons of the 
greatest urgency. There might be a doubt 
as to whether these marriages were, or 
were not, within the prohibition of the 
Levitical degrees. There might be a ques- 
tion with reference to the extent to which 
the practice of the early Christians had 
been recently dispensed with. But there 
could be no doubt, and there could be no 
question, that the institution of marriage 
by the Divine appointment, restored by our 
Saviour to its original purity, had made 
man and wife, by a wonderful mystery, so 
completely one, that, if there were sense 
and meaning in words, the relation, the 
duties, and the privileges, of the one be- 
eame, by the force of the marriage union, 
the relation, the duties, and the privileges 
of the other. Adhere to that rule, and all 
was plain; but once depart from it, and 
no one could tell what a wrench it would 
give to the pure simplicity of those social 
habits, which formed, as it were, a second 
nature in the great bulk of the community. 
No one could say what a change it would 
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effect in all that frank and innocent fa. 
miliarity which constitutes the charm of 
an English home; no one could foresee 
what an injury it would inflict on those 
whose feelings ought first to be consulted 
on such a subject as this, even on those 
who had none to represent them within 
those walls. He, therefore, implored them, 
as they valued the blessings of their social 
state, as they hoped to maintain, as they 
wished to preserve them—by every consi- 
deration that could touch their feelings 
and influence their judgment—by the voice 
of Christendom for fourteen centuries—by 
the wisdom which turned a religious doubt 
into a religious duty—by the watchfulness 
which was imposed on a husband’s care— 
the security which was given to a con- 
fiding wife—by the continued attachment 
which an unmarried sister had a right to 
enjoy—by every thing, in short, that was 
holy and happy in their social interests, he 
begged them, at that, the eleventh, hour, 
to reject the Bill at once and for ever. He 
should move that the Bill be read a third 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day three 
months.” 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, if ever an 
example was wanted of the slender and the 
microscopic, it was generally to be found 
in a theological argument. It was not his 
doing, if the French sarcasm, Ami le théo- 
logien, vous raisonnez comme un théolo- 
gien, had passed into a proverb. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
having insisted on introducing a theological 
controversy, he would say a few words in 
reply; for which he would excuse himself 
by the fact of his having come of a con- 
troversial family, or at all events one 
where he lived within the whiff and wind 
of controversial debate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman relied upon the cireum- 
stance, that the term ‘near of kin’”’ was ren- 
dered in the Septuagint by Osx:ioc, “ living 
in the same house.”’ He (Colonel Thomp- 
son) had not been previously aware that 
the laws of this country were to be settled 
by the translations of the Septuagint; and 
he had not heard the hon. and learned 
Member at all suggest that the original 
whence that translation was taken pro- 
hibited the marriage of persons living 
in the same house. The simple facts 
of the case appeared to be—that, for the 
sake of peace, the Levitical statute pro- 
hibited a man from taking a second 
sister during the lifetime of the first 
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«“ to vex her, beside the other in her life, 
time ;” by sensible implication authorising 
the taking her when the life of the first 
was ended. As to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s proposition that a woman 
might not marry her husband’s brother, 
the fact was precisely the other way, for 
by the Levitical law a widow was in certain 
cases entitled to call upon her deceased 
husband’s brother to marry her; and if he 
refused she was authorised to inflict upon 
him the indignity of spitting in his face 
in the presence of the elders. And 
when this very case was brought before 
the Founder of Christianity in the ex- 
aggerated form of a woman who had 
married seven brothers in succession, 
that authority expressed no doubt of the 
legality of the supposed proceeding, but 
only replied there was misunderstanding 
on the subject of a future state. It was 
remarkable that in the whole of the de- 
bates connected withthe subject, no re- 
ference had been made to the principle 
on which certain connexions had by the 
consent of mankind been prohibited under 
the title of incestuous. There was invari- 
ably one element, the preservation of the 
purity of tender years. Hence connexions 
were prohibited in the ascending and de- 
scending line, that the infant might not be 
exposed to temptation from its seniors of an 
elder generation; and connexions were pro- 
hibited between the children of the same 
parents, that infants might not corrupt 
one another through the domestic intimacy 
which necessarily existed. And so far did 
this go, that, as was observed by Montes- 
quieu, in polygamic countries, from the 
times of the patriarchs till now, a man is 
permitted to marry the daughter of his 
father, but not the daughter of his mother; 
the explanation being, that under polygamic 
habits the households of different wives 
are kept as far apart as domiciles in dif- 
ferent extremities of the location can effect, 
and certainly do not live under greater op- 
portunities of familiarity than in the case 
of cousins in Europe. Now, the case of 
the wife’s sister comes under neither of 
these heads. The parties are not infants, 
for they are both of marriageable age; and 
there is no undue influence of an elder 
generation over a younger, for they are 
of the same generation. It was highly 
important, that in the words of a dignitary 
of the Established Church (Archdeacon 
Hare) whose name ought to go down to 
posterity, we should ‘ resist imaginary 
tules and imaginary rulers.” If this was 
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not done, there was no saying where we 
might be landed. He had heard that an 
eminent prelate of the Anglican Church 
had been attempted to be troubled, because 
he had married again; evidently a perver- 
sion of the Christian statute, which directs 
that a bishop should be “ the husband of 
one wife,’’ intending that he should not be 
open to the suspicion of either polygamy 
or concubinage. He had not believed 
‘* the courageous monogamist,” Dr. Prim- 
rose, had followers in the present day. The 
hon. and learned Member had diverged 
into discussions upon liberty, and obedience 
to the law. Had not the hon. and learned 
Member confounded disobedience to the 
Jaw with the desire to alter the law; and 
was not the liberty now demanded, the 
liberty of repealing a bad law, and substitut- 
ing a better? When masses of men were 
found ignoring a law, it was almost inva- 
riably a sign that the law wanted alter- 
ing. There was no greater proof of a bad 
law, than that it could not be executed; in 
fact the natural end of a bad law was, that 
it was given up in consequence. And he 
trusted it would be so here. 

Mr. D. M‘NEILL said, he thought it 
ought to be a matter for consideration by 
the House whether they would adopt this 
measure, when they were aware that it 
was opposed to the almost unanimous feel- 
ing of the people of Scotland. The opin- 
ion of the religious bodies in that country 
was decidedly against the adoption of this 
Bill. The Confession of Faith declared 
that marriages ought not to be within the 
degrees of consanguinity or affinity for- 
bidden in the Word, nor could such in- 
cestuous marriages ever be made lawful by 
any law of man or consent of the parties. 
That article of the Confession of Faith, 
which had been ratified by the Parliament 
of this country, expressed the religious 
opinion of 19-20ths of the people of Scot- 
land. The effect of the Bill now before 
the House was, that because in certain 
parts of this country a number of mar- 
riages, about 1,500 he believed, had taken 
place between men and the sisters of their 
deceased wives—because a strong desire 
existed among certain parties in England 
to have the present law altered, and be- 
cause a diversity of opinion existed on the 
subject among members of the religious 
community in England, they sought to im- 
pose upon the people of Scotland, where 
no such ambiguity or doubt existed, an 
enactment which would declare that their 
interpretation of the word of God was not 
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a correct interpretation. For three cen- 
turies past the law of Scotland had been 
uniform on this subject, and all the great 
legal authorities of that country had con- 
curred in the opinion that between affinity 
and consanguinity there was no distinction. 
He considered, then, that it would be an 
act of cruel injustice to foree upon the 
people of Scotland this alteration of the 
law. He might be told that this measure 
would not compel the people to adopt such 
marriages, but merely declared them to be 
lawful. Upon that principle, they might 
declare all marriages within any degree of 
affinity to be lawful, for it might be urged 
in support of such a measure that by per- 
mitting such marriages they did not foree 
people to contract them. Ile felt it his 
duty to enter his protest against this Bill. 
He would ask hon. Gentlemen whether, 
supposing that there had been a difference 
of opinion in Scotland on this question, 
and there had been a desire on the part of 
a portion of the Scotch people that such a 
measure should be adopted, while the 
opinion of the English people was unani- 
mously opposed to it, they would have 
compelled the people of England to give 
way to the opinions of a portion of the 
people of Scotland ? On these grounds, he 
would oppose the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY said, as this 
question had already been very fully dis- 
cussed, and as he had trespassed largely 
on former occasions upon the indulgence 
of the House, he would not now detain 
them at any length in replying to a few of 
the arguments which had been urged against 
the Bill. He would ask, whether it was 
intended by the opponents of the measure 
to leave things as they were? A com- 
mission, presided over by one of the most 
eminent Prelates of this kingdom, had de- 
clared that the present state of the law on 
this subject led to great and continually 
increasing evils, and operated most perni- 
ciously, by causing open disobedience to 
the law. No practical remedy for the dis- 
astrous state of things described in the 
report had, however, been proposed by 
any one of the opponents of the Bill, al- 
though those evils had been avowedly and 
confessedly produced by the enactment of 
that law of 1835, which he now sought 
partially to repeal. The question for the 
House to consider was, whether they would 
leave this increasing and accumulating 
evil without attempting to apply any re- 
medy, or whether, by adopting this Bill, 
they would endeayour to prevent its fur- 
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ther progress. The hon. and learned 
Member for Midhurst had alluded to a part 
of this question which he (Mr. Wortley) 
always approached with the greatest re- 
luctance. That hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, referring to the religious part of the 
question, had admitted that there was 
considerable doubt on the subject. He 
(Mr. Wortley) contended, then, that the 
only safe course was, to avoid any legis. 
lative interference with a question about 
which so much doubt, in a religious point 
of view, existed. The safest course was, to 
leave the matter to the consciences of indi- 
viduals, or, if they liked, to the consciences 
of bodies of men—of Churches. The Roman 
Catholie Church held that these marriages 
were not forbidden by the law of God; for 
if that Church had believed such marriages 
to be prohibited, its ministers would not 
have done what they had assumed the 
right to do—to grant dispensations to per- 
sons contracting such marriages. His hon. 
and learned Friend had contended that, in 
a social point of view, this measure would 
be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences; that it would make a total change 
in society; that it would introduce jealousy 
into married life ; and would prevent the 
enjoyment of that blessed and sacred inti- 
macy which existed between the husband 
and his sisters-in-law. Before 1835, how- 
ever, such marriages had been continually 
contracted in this country; they had been, 
and were, formed in the United States 
among the most moral classes of the people; 
and yet all testimony went to show 
that no such consequences had resulted 
from them as were anticipated by some 
hon. Gentlemen. He had been called 
upon, in the course of the discussion, to 
pay respect to the feelings of the people in 
Scotland on this question. le would feel 
the greatest regret if he thought that, in 
the course he was taking, he was in any 
degree justly open to the imputation of 
disregarding the feelings of the people of 
that country ; and he must be allowed to 
doubt the statement of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Argyllshire, that 
the people of Scotland were perfectly una- 
nimous on this question. Meetings had 
recently been held in Scotland, which, al- 
though convened by what was called a 
paid agent, had been perfectly open ; and 
at those meetings this subject had been 
diseussed, and petitions had been adopted 
in favour of the Bill. He had presented 
petitions from large bodies of persons 10 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and ten other pria- 
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cipal towns of Scotland, in favour of the 
measure; and this fact was enough to 
show that the opinion of the people of that 
country was not unanimous on the subject. 
His hon. and learned Friend had alluded 
to the Confession of Faith. The article 
of that confession on this subject was dis- 
tinct and plain, and the members of the 
Church of Scotland were bound by its 
canons. But the Dissenters of Scotland 
formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
population of that country ; and what was 
their opinion? He admitted that even the 
greater portion of that body were opposed 
to this particular kind of marriage ; but 
he held in his hand an elaborate letter 
from one of the most learned professors 
among the Dissenters of Scotland, who 
stated that, although he had himself no 
wish to see such marriages take place, he 
conceived that his opinion, and that of 
those who thought with him, ought not to 
bind the consciences of their fellow-coun- 
trymen who might entertain different views. 
He had also an extract from the United 
Presbyterian Magazine, which, he was 
told, represented 500 congregations in 
Scotland, in which it was stated that, as 
true Voluntaries, they could not seek, by 
means of an Act of Parliament, to force 
their interpretation of Scripture on this 
question upon the acceptance of others. 
For his own part, he could only say, that 
if the old law, which did not extend to 
Scotland, was restored, he would be per- 
fectly content. They had been told, on a 
former occasion, when this subject was 
under discussion, that the Bill was regarded 
with the greatest aversion by the people of 
Ireland. Weeks and months had clapsed 
since that statement was made, but no 
proof had been afforded that the Irish 
people entertained the slightest aversion to 
the measure; and, with the exception of a 
few petitions from the North of Ireland, 
the Irish people had not petitioned Parlia- 
ment at all on the subject. He hoped the 
House would give their assent to this Bill, 
which he firmly believed would have a 
most beneficial effect. 

Mr. F, MAULE said, he must protest 
not only against the application of this Bill 
to Scotland, but against the general ten- 
dency of the measure itself to violate the 
best feelings of the people of this country. 
By adopting this Bill, Parliament would 
give direct encouragement to the people to 
infringe the law, for the Bill was intended 
to protect persons against the conse- 
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Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bute had told them this 
Bill was necessary to remedy a growing 
and increasing evil. What, then, was 
that evil? It was the infraction of a law 
as distinct and positive as any on the 
Statute-book. Every argument which had 
been used on that point would apply with 
equal force to the case of bigamy. He 
would venture to say that there were as 
many cases of bigamy in this country as 
there were marriages to which the present 
Bill would apply, and, therefore, it might 
be argued, that because bigamy was so fre- 
quently committed, Parliament ought to 
repeal the statute which made bigamy a 
crime. The remark would apply particu- 
larly to the poor, and to old soldiers who 
went abroad, and forgot that they had 
contracted marriage, and so married again. 
The best feelings of his (Mr. F. Maule’s) 
countrymen were against this Bill. It was 
against the Confession of Faith ; it would 
sanction a principle as to marriage which 
had never yet been in force there. As to 
there not being cases brought to trial, the 
voice of public opinion had disposed of any 
such cases, and the parties had been ob- 
liged to fly the country, or go and live 
where they were not known. Scotland 
was opposed to the measure, and he would 
therefore give it his opposition, as well as 
because he believed it to be contrary to 
the law of God. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY did not sce why, in 
deference to the refinements of some over- 
scrupulous consciences which appeared to 
abound, especially in the Church of Scot- 
land, there was to be laid upon the whole 
realm a burden which the law of God, as 
he believed, did not impose. This was a 
question of common law, of common sense, 
and of common liberty. The House should 
disregard idle, and bigoted, and narrow 
prejudices. This Bill would impose no 
load upon conscience. Let it not be an- 
swered that that might be said of a Bill to 
authorise bigamy, which would not require 
any one to commit bigamy. The cases 
were different. Bigamy was clearly against 
the law of God, and was never lawful by 
our common law, as marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister was. The “ affinity” 
in question in this case was a strictly can- 
onical affinity, constituted not by virtue of 
the marriage, but of consummation, and 
the opponents of this measure ought to 
bring in a Bill to declare marriages illegal 
when contracted with the sister not only 
of a deceased wife, but of a concubine. 
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Question put, “‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 144; Noes 
134: Majority 10. 
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Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Vivian, J. E. 

Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Walter, J. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Welby, G. E. 
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Willoughby, Sir H. 
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Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Walpole, S. H. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

Mr. OSWALD proposed a clause pro- 
viding that the Bill should not extend to 
Scotland. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY feared that it 
would be impossible to proceed with the 
Amendment that day, and did not desire 
to stand in the way of the other business 
on the Paper being disposed of ; he hoped 
there would be no objection now to taking 
the Bill at an early sitting on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. LAW would move the adjournment 
of the House if the hon. Member did not 
persevere in his Motion. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
137: Majority 7. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 


Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row, Without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 11, 1850. 


Mixures.] Pusitic Bitts.—2* Sheep and Cattle 
Contagious Disorders Prevention Continuance, 
Reported.—Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Larceny 
Summary Jurisdiction ; Court of Chancery. 

3* Benefices in Plurality. 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP. 


Lorn BROUGHAM had already ex- 
pressed his approval of the course which 
had been taken by the Government in put- 
ting the Great Seal into Commission, and 
he must say that he had joined with their 
Lordships and with the Bar in stating his 
approval of the manner in which the Com- 
mission had been constituted. He should 
say more on this subject were it not for 
the presence of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Langdale) ; but he (Lord 
Brougham) happened to know from direct 
information (which would not be denied by 
his noble Friend opposite) that there was 
to be an end of that arrangement. He 
wished to say that he continued of the 
same opinion. He might be wrong, and 
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therefore he might be obstinate; but he 
might be right, and if right he continued 
of the same opinion still. He considered 
that there was no ground for not continuing 
the Commission except the objection of 
some members of the law who had peti- 
tioned the House on behalf of the public 
and of themselves. He had only to say, 
that if any arrangement should be made by 
which the Commission should be deter- 
mined, he knew that it would not be on 
account of any the slightest doubt as to 
the efficiency and ability of the learned 
Commissioners in the discharge of their 
important duties as Lords Commissioners 
of the Great Seal. No man for a moment 
could doubt their entire efficiency. He, 
however, could only express his regret that 
his noble Friend opposite should have yield- 
ed a little to a pressure from without; but 
he must say, that if there were any pres- 
sure from without deserving of more re- 
spect than another (his noble Friend anti- 
cipated what he was about to say), if there 
were any exception to be made in yielding 
to such pressure, it certainly should be in 
the case of that highly respectable and im- 
portant profession of which he had the ho- 
nour to be a member, and which had so much 
influence both in and out of Parliament. 
He must also add, that if that arrange- 
ment were to be put an end to, and the 
Great Seal was to be entrusted to any in- 
dividual, he did not know any person to 
whom he should wish to see it entrusted 
rather than to one of the most amiable, 
most learned, and most. experienced law- 
yers in Westminster Hall—a man expe- 
rienced in Chancery proceedings from his 
former profession, and of great experience 
in Common Law; and he begged leave to 
add, as the crowning words of his eulogy, 
that he did not know a more honourable, 
honest, and entirely independent man than 
Chief Justice Wilde. 


BENEFICES IN PLURALITY BILL. 

The Eart of POWIS moved the Third 
Reading of this Bill. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that if their Lordships passed this 
Bill, parties entering into the Church would 
not be able to procure anything more than 
a bare competency, and the result would 
be that an inferior class of men would be 
brought into the ministry, for the same 
reasons as those which had introduced an 
inferior class of men into the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church of Ireland. 

The ArcusisHor of CANTERBURY 
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supported the Bill. Its principle was, that 
wherever the income of a living was suffi- 
cient to support the incumbent, that living 
was entitled to his services. He regretted 
that they were now debating about the 
trifling pittance of 100/. a year. When 
their Lordships considered the expensive 
education which every clergyman received, 
their Lordships must regret that the large 
majority of clergymen were so inadequately 
remunerated. By adopting this Bill, they 
would ultimately be enabled to add an aug- 
mentation of income to the small livings, 
which they could not otherwise hope to re- 
ecive. 

The Eart of POWIS thought that it 
would have been much better, had the 
House adopted the Amendment which he 
had proposed upon this Bill. Indeed, he 
should have preferred the Bill in the shape 
in which it had come up from the Com- 
mons. That Bill asserted an intelligible 
principle, that no two livings should be 
held together which were not contiguous 
to each other. 

After a few words from the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY. 

On Question, Resolved in the A firmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly with the Amend- 
ments. 

A further Amendment moved, and dis- 
agreed to ; other Amendments made. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


INSPECTION OF COAL MINES BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

The Eart of CARLISLE, in moving 
that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee, thought it hardly necessary to 
do more, in order to bespeak the favour- 
able attention of their Lordships to this 
measure, than to remind them of the many 
appalling accidents which had so frequently 
occurred in coal mines, which, without any 
warning or preparation, converted scenes 
of busy industry into so many scenes of 
mourning and desolation. He found that 
during the twenty-five years preceding the 
Special Committce of Inquiry appointed in 
1835, 2,070 persons had perished through 
these catastrophes; that in the year 1845 
upwards of 100 persons perished in the 
same way; in 1846, thirty-five persons; 
in 1847, seventy-three persons; and in 
1849, seventy-nine persons perished. But 
the mere statement of the loss of life gave 
but a very imperfect idea of the amount 
of injury inflicted by these explosions, be- 
cause no one could tell the number of in- 
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dividuals who were either permanently or 
temporarily disabled in consequence of 
these accidents. In this fearful waste of 
human life there was sufficient reason for 
at least some judicious and moral interfe- 
rence on the part of the Legislature. Neither 
the attention of the Government nor of 
the Legislature had been withheld from 
the subject; and for a long series of years 
inquiries had been instituted and sugges. 
tions made with a view to remedy the evil, 
A Parliamentary Committee was appoint- 
ed in 1835 to inquire into the nature, 
causes, and extent of accidents in coal 
mines. The Committee in their report 
dwelt upon the necessity of procuring pro- 
per plans of the collieries, and descriptions 
of the workings carried ow in them. In 
1843 various persons associated them- 
selves together, and were called the South 
Shields Committee. They published a re- 
port, containing much information respect- 
ing the collieries, and they also urged the 
importance of obtaining accurate plans of 
the mines. In 1844 Messrs. Lyell and 
Faraday were employed to investigate the 
cause of certain accidents which had oe- 
curred at Haswell; and in 1845 Sir II. de 
la Beche and Dr. Playfair were engaged in 
investigating an accident that had oceur- 
red at the Jarrow mine. All these eminent 
and scientific men made reports to the Go- 
vernment, and the Bill now before their 
Lordships had been prepared in accordance 
with the recommendations contained in 
those reports. Inquiries had been instituted 
into more recent accidents; and, finally, 
a Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House was appointed upon the subject. 
Mr. Kenyon Blackwell and Professor 
Phillips were last year appointed by the 
Secretary of State to investigate all mat- 
ters connected with collieries, of whose ap- 
pointment their Lordships’ Committee ex- 
pressed their distinct approval. He would 
quote an extract from Professor Phillips's 
report :— 


‘©The primary duty of a public Commission 
will be to take measures for ascertaining, in re- 
spect of every colliery, the natural sources of dan- 
ger to which it is liable, and the degree in which, 
by carrying out the above principles, the danger 
is prevented, or the men are guarded against it. 
The Commissioners must ascertain in respect of 
every colliery, by personal examination, or by re- 
ports of authorised agents, what dangerous or In- 
jurious gases are produced, what means are 
adopted for ventilation, what is the efficiency of 
those means, what are the rules for conducting 
the mining operations, and how these rules are 
enforced. They will be called upon to form a 
judgment whether a colliery may be worked en- 
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tirely with naked lights ; whether lamps ought to 
be substituted in certain parts, or used every- 
where ; and, in extreme cases of dangerous phy- 
sical conditions or bad arrangements, whether the 
working of the mine ought to be contracted or sus- 

nded. For the due performance of these duties 
the Commissioners must have power to enter and 
examine the mines, or to appoint persons to enter 
and examine them; to call for plans and sections 
of the works, returns of the measured quantities 
of air circulating through the mine, and such de- 
scriptions of the natural condition, artificial ar- 
rangements, and discipline under which the mine 
is conducted, as may clearly and fully make 
known its actual working state.” 


Inspection of 


Their Lordships would observe that the 
two measures pointed out as being indis- 
pensable for the safety of those concerned 
was the procurement of plans and the in- 
spection of the mines and works. No in- 
terference was at all recommended. Au- 
thorised persons were to inspect and to 
report. It was to those two points that 
the present Biil was expressly confined. 
The Bill merely enacted that the Secretary 
of State should appoint inspectors who 
were to examine the mines, works, and 
machinery belonging thereto; and if in 
their judgment anything in the mine itself, 
or in the working of it, appeared danger- 
ous or defective, they should have power 
to summon before them the agent or man- 
ager of the mine, in order to point out what 
they deemed to be defective or dangerous; 
and in the event of the necessary improve- 
ments not being agreed to be made, they 
were then to make a report to the Secre- 
tary of State. The Bill further directed 
that the owner should produce a map or 
plan of the mine to the inspector; and if 
there were no such plan, then the inspec- 
tor might give directions for having one 
made. The owner was also required to 
give immediate notice to the Secretary of 
State of any accident that might occur in 
his mine. The Bill imposed no expense 
whatever on the owners of mines, nor was 
it attempted to interfere with their mode 
of working the mines. The responsibility 
of conducting the works would still rest 
with the proprietors. All that was asked 
by the Bill was a power of inspection, and 
a right of demanding plans. Let it be 
remembered, if it were intended by any 
wealthy owners of mines to oppose this 
Bill, that it was not a measure solely to 
be applied to them. They, from the pos- 
session of capital, aided, too, by a bene- 
volent disposition, might possibly be per- 
fectly competent to work their mines in a 
manner that should effectually guard 
against the danger of any accidents occur- 
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ring. But that was not the case with all 
descriptions of owners ; and in legislating 
upon such a subject, the provisions of the 
law must necessarily have a general opera- 
tion. With all these cases of accidents, 
he hoped their Lordships would not inter- 
fere to prevent the Government from at- 
tempting a remedy. A simpler remedy 
than that which they proposed could not 
be brought forward, as it limited the 
powers of the inspector merely to making 
suggestions and the preparation of plans. 
The noble Earl then moved that the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee on 
the Bill. 

The Eart of LONSDALE, as one who 
was largely interested in the coal mines of 
this country, would be among the first to 
support a measure of this description if 
he thought it would lead in any way toa 
saving of life; but he believed it would 
be attended with no such advantage, and 
he objected to the principle of Parliament 
interfering with the private business of 
any part of the community, when no pub- 
lie benefit was likely to arise from it. He 
believed that no precautions the Govern- 
ment could take would prevent the occur- 
rence of occasional accidents, and that the 
parties interested in collieries were them- 
selves best qualified for doing so. Refer- 
ence had sometimes been made to the 
ease of Belgium, where Government in- 
spection took place; but there was evi- 
denee to show that in that country it did 
not operate as a guard against accidents, 
nor even to an improved mode of working 
the mines. Some most extraordinary re- 
commendations had been made by scien- 
tific professors; but their Lordships might 
depend upon it that practical persons ac- 
quainted with all the details of colliery 
management were much more likely to 
carry out effective measures for the pre- 
vention of accidents. In the elaborate 
report of Mr. Phillips, it was stated that 
in the northern counties the state of venti- 
lation was greatly improving, and he men- 
tioned that ‘‘ bad ventilation was becoming 
rare and exceptional.”” The noble Earl 
who introduced the Bill seemed to lay 
stress upon the point that the power of 
the inspectors was only to be confined to 
the preparation of plans and making sug- 
gestions. Ile was afraid, however, that 
if they adopted this Bill, they would 
hereafter be told they had admitted 
the principle of interference, and that 
further powers would be asked for. He 
did not believe that this measure was 
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asked for by any large body of persons. 
At Newcastle some agitation had been got 
up ; but in Wales quite a contrary feeling 
prevailed; and he had presented a petition 
from Wales, signed by 300 workmen, 
praying that their masters should not be 
interfered with in the working of their 
mines. It was clearly for the advantage 
of coalowners themselves that every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent accidents, for they were the cause of 
great loss, leading to a stoppage of the 
works, besides the expense of attendance 
upon those injured, and pensions to the 
widows and others left unprovided for. 
He was, at the same time, borne out in 
saying that the number of accidents had 
by no means increased in proportion to 
the number of new collieries opened, and 
the increase of hands employed. Believ- 
ing that the Bill before the House would 
be of a highly injurious character, he 
moved as an Amendment, that it be com- 
mittéd that day three months. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
complained of a Bill of this nature being 
introduced at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion, especially as he understood from the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carlisle) that 
numerous alterations were to be made in 
the clauses, which it would be utterly im- 
possible fully to discuss either in that or 
the other House of Parliament. He re- 
gretted that a noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey) had not himself come forward to 
take the management of a Bill of this 
kind, because from the particular position 
of that noble Earl, in being called upon to 
look into the management of the collieries 
of a noble relation of his own, his opin- 
ion with respect to the mode of conduct- 
ing mines would have been of the highest 
value. Could he for a moment only refer 
to the father of that noble Earl as being 
present in the House, he was sure that he 
would not recommend such a Bill as the 
one now before the House, and that it 
would not have been brought forward by 
any Cabinet of which he was a Member. 
The increase in the number of accidents 
was by no means proportioned to the in- 
erease in the number of persons em- 
ployed on account of the new collier- 
ies that had been brought into opera- 


tion within these few years. He asked | 


their Lordships to look at the last report 
which was made on this subject, and also 
at the Bill before the House, which was 
partly founded on that report, and observe 
what was really proposed. It was re- 
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quired, for example, that the inspector 
should, in certain cases, send in a report 
to the Secretary of State; but if the 
coalowners sent in a report different from 
that of the inspector, they were left in 
ignorance as to what course the Secre 

of State was then to take. There was 
thus on the face of the Bill an evident 
sign of inefficiency. The noble Ear! said 
the Bill would not interfere with the 
management of mines, but he confessed 
that he saw no reason in the Bill if it 
did not so interfere. The inspector was 
to have the power to inspect and ex- 
amine any coal mine or colliery, its 
works and machinery, the ventilation, 
the mode of working and using lights 
in the same, and, in short, into “all 
matters and things connected with or re- 
lating to the safety of the persons” em. 
ployed in mines. He was also, if he found 
anything connected with the mine “ dan- 
gerous or defective,’’ to report the same 
to one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State. Now, if they looked at the report 
of the last Committee of the House of 
Commons, they would find it stated that 
there were great differences in the condi- 
tion of collieries—it being admitted that 
many were conducted in the best possible 
manner. He wanted to know, therefore, 
why, in such circumstances, a Bill of this 
kind was to be made applicable to all col- 
lieries? Under the Bill an inspector was 
bound to go down and examine all the in- 
terior arrangements of a colliery, and the 
owner was to provide him with plans and 
all the documents connected with the in- 
terior operations. Now, this interference 
with private concerns might be highly 
prejudicial, for the inspector was not pro- 
hibited in any way from making those do- 
cuments public. Then the coalowner was 
to pay for all this; he was to be at the ex- 
pense of providing the inspectors, and it 
might be the public, with an account of the 
interior concerns of his work, all his wealth, 
all his property. He objected to the Bill 
because it was calculated to make the pit- 
men believe that the proprietors of the 
mines, and even the overmen, were not s0 
anxious for their preservation as they ought 
to be. He defied the Government to ap- 
point an inspector who could perform the 
duty in the collieries of the great northern 
district as efficiently as those who were 
now actively employed in that duty. And 
yet the Bill called upon the coalowners to 
pay for these inspectors. He protested 
against the first three clauses of the Bill, 
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put most of all against the demand which 
the inspector was authorised to make for 
the production of all the documents, maps, 
and drawings relative to the mines. For 
himself, he would rather hand over his col- 
lieries to the management of the noble 
Earl than be in a situation which compel- 
led him to pay for a man who was to ex- 
ercise this kind of superintendence. He 
protested against the Bill as the most mis- 
chievous and unjust measure that could 
possibly be imagined. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, that the 
noble Marquess and the noble Earl who 
had preceded him had misconceived the 
effect of the Bill. He had heard no valid 
arguments used against it, and so far from 
the measure being opposed by the coal in- 
terest, he believed that it was regarded in 
a friendly spirit, both by the coalowners of 
the North of England and the Midland 
districts. He thought the Government 
deserved great thanks for introducing so 
valuable a measure, even at that late pe- 
riod of the Session. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, that he 
eould assure the noble Marquess that suf- 
ficient time would be given to take the Bill 
with the Amendments into consideration. 

On Question, agreed to. House in Com- 
mittee accordingly; Amendments made; 
the report to be received on Tuesday. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 11, 1850. 


Minutes.] Punuic Brtts.—1° Deanery of St. 
Burian Division. 


CONVICT PRISONS BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Viscount MAHON said, he rose to state 
his view of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment on this subject, but not for the pur- 
pose of offering any opposition to the Bill; 
on the contrary, he was disposed to agree 
with the main features of it. A pamphlet 
had been published purporting to be a 
speech delivered by Earl Grey upon the 
measure, and upon looking at the speech 
he was happy to find that the noble 
Earl had expressed views similar to those 
which he had himself advocated for so 
many years on this subject. With respect 
to the conduct of the convicts in the colo- 
nies, he thought one very important point 
was their treatment when, after their 
period of imprisonment here, they were 
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sent to the colonies. The present system 
was a recurrence to that of the ticket of 
leave, and it was a great improvement 
upon that which was in contemplation 
two or three years ago. His doubt, how- 
ever, was, whether the power left to the 
convicts under tickets of leave to change 
their masters, was not liable to great 
abuse, and whether, notwithstanding the 
regulations of the Colonial Office, there 
were not many evils connected with the 
present system. Upon that subject he 
found that Sir W. Denison took the same 
view as he himself took ; and, approving of 
the system under the present Bill, as a re- 
turn to a modified system of assignment, 
he trusted the Government would take into 
consideration the propriety of limiting the 
right of convicts to change their masters. 
Another point was the propriety of diffus- 
ing convicts, and of extending the sphere of 
their distribution; but in recommending 
attention to those points, he had no wish 
to impose convicts on any colony without 
the consent of the colonists. The blame 
of such a course entirely rested with Earl 
Grey, who, whether as an opponent or 
friend of transportation, had done more 
against it than any other person. For his 
part, he thought it desirable that trans- 
portation to New South Wales should be 
revived. The House might not be aware 
of the great number of persons who, 
being in a state of destitution here, were 
desirous of emigrating to the colonies, 
and on that account he objected to the 
summary manner in which Earl Grey had 
put an end to the colony of North Austra- 
lia, which had been sanctioned by his im- 
mediate predecessor. He had no further 
observations to make, and he rejoiced that 
the ground of difference between himself 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was now so slight. Eminent as 
were the abilities of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, there was 
no matter in which he was better versed 
than the management of this important 
subject. 

Sir G. GREY said, that as no opposi- 
tion was offered to the third reading of 
the Bill, he would confine himself to the 
suggestions which had been made by his 
noble Friend, without entering upon the 
general subject of convict discipline. He 
allowed that in matters of this kind, it 
was necessary for the Government to feel 
its way, and to be guided not only by 
the experience it had acquired, but by 
the opinions of men on whose authority 
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reliance might be placed. With regard 
to the limitation on the power of assign- 
ed servants to change their masters, 
some further correspondence on the sub- 
ject had taken place between Sir W. 
Denison and Earl Grey, and additional 
modifications had been introduced, in ac- 
cordance with the opinions expressed by 
Sir W. Denison, though they did not go 
the whole length of his recommenda- 
tions. It was not intended to return to 
the system of assignment, which had 
produced so many evils; but the princi- 
ple of assignment was valuable, and 
care would be taken to guard against 
the mischiefs to which the old system 
had led. With regard to the treatment 
of convicts at home, he begged to say 
that it was intended to do away with 
the hulks at Portsmouth, and to erect a 
convict barrack on shore. Returning to 
the treatment of convicts abroad, he 
quite agreed with his noble Friend that 
it was extremely desirable that the con- 
victs should be dispersed as widely as 
possible, and also that as many of our 
colonies as possible, in which the labour 
which they could give would be found 
useful, might be induced to receive con- 
viets. He was certainly anxious that 
New South Wales should take convicts 
again, if the consent of the colonists 
could be obtained; but he feared that any 
attempt on the part of the Government to 
press that subject now on the attention of 
the Colonial Legislature, would defeat its 
own object. He thought that if a number 
of free emigrants were assisted to emi- 
grate to that colony, the Legislature 
might be induced to receive convicts 
again. With regard to North Australia, 
he could only repeat what he had said 
last year, that it was to be peopled by 
exiles and emancipists from Van Die- 
men’s Land, who were to be induced to 
keep together by grants of land. With 
respect to emigration, he would not now 
enter into the question, but he thought 
it was very desirable not only that the 
convict population should be mixed with a 
free population, but also that the convict 
population should be as small as_ possible 
in comparison with the free. Emigration 
during the last year to North America had 
been unprecedented even from this coun- 
try. He thought that the application for 
a grant to assist such emigration would 
defeat the objects which they had in view; 
for in that case the emigrants who would 
be inclined as heretofore to send money to 
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their relations in England to follow them, 
would retain that money in their pockets, 
and throw upon the Government the ex. 
pense of such further emigration, and pro- 
bably a smaller emigration would ensue 
than would otherwise have taken place. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON expressed his 
satisfaction at the attention which had 
been devoted to this important subject by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and also by his 
noble Friend the Member for Hertford. He 
still doubted, however, whether the second 
stage of convict discipline should not be 
earried out in one of the colonies abroad, 
instead of maintaining a large convict es- 
tablishment at home for that purpose, 
With regard to the Bill before the House, 
he was only sorry that its principle was 
not carried further; and he hoped that an- 
other Session would not pass without see- 
ing a central board established for the 
government of prisons generally, instead 
of being confined, as it was by this Bill, 
to the prisons of Millbank, Pentonville, and 
Parkhurst. 

Mr. SLANEY feared that plans for the 
reformation of prisoners were viewed with 
much too sanguine an eye. His opinion 
was, that all plans for the reformation of 
crime had been as unsuccessful as they 
were expensive, and that if one-tenth of 
the expense which they cost were applied 
to the prevention of crime, it would answer 
infinitely better. He hoped that the at- 
tention of Government would be directed 
to the bringing forward of some remedial 
measures in the shape of education, and he 
would suggest the practicability of passing 
an enabling statute, empowering parishes 
to rate themselves for the purpose of in- 
troducing an improved system of educa- 
tion for the juvenile portion of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. FLOYER referred to these prisons 
being constructed of wood and iron caus- 
ing the danger of conflagration, and he 
hoped the authorities would turn their at- 
tention to the point. As to the prison of 
Portland, there was a strong opinion in 
the neighbourhood, and he thought it ope- 
rated injuriously on the labouring popula- 
tion, that the work in that prison was not 
of a laborious character, and that the food 
supplied to the prisoners, in proportion to 
the work they did, exceeded in quantity 
and quality what was absolutely requisite. 
In other prisons, where the treadmill was 
introduced, the labour of the treadmill was 
severe; but in the prison of Portland, where 
they worked in gangs, it did not follow 
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that an equal amount of food was requisite 
for their support. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in his opinion 
there would be no real improvement in pri- 
son discipline until they had a better mode 
of classification for prisoners for the next 
class of offences to transportable crime. 
He approved generally of the Bill before 
the House, with the exception of the last 
clause, which embodied in one general pre- 
vision the regulations of Parkhurst, Pen- 
tonville, and the other public prisons. In 
his opinion, they should be provided for by 
distinct regulations. 

Sin W. JOLLIFFE believed it was in 
vain to pass penal statutes so long as there 
were 34,700 beershops in the country 
where drink was consumed on the pre- 
mises. It was the excise on malt that led 
in a great measure to the establishment of 
these beershops, with which it would be 
difficult for the Government to deal so long 
as that tax existed. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the incorporat- 
ing clause would effect no alteration in the 
regulations of the different prisons. 

Bill read 3°. Bill passed. 


POOR RELIEF BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. BAINES moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee on this Bill. 

Sin H. WILLOUGHBY objected to the 
Bill as taking powers to purchase ground 
for the purpose of furming separate burial 
grounds for paupers. It appeared to him 
to be an offensive and ungracious provision. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON hoped that this 
would be the last of the annual Bills on 
this important subject. The consequence 
of the system was, that the enactments of 
the poor-law became spread over so large 
a number of statutes as to become compli- 
cated and incomprehensible. He trusted 
that next Session the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Poor Law Board 
would be prepared to avail himself of the 
valuable reports upon the law of settle- 
ment which were now upon the table of 
the House. 

Sik G. PECHELL was also opposed to 
these continual renewal Bills. He hoped 
that the present measure would be strictly 
confined to the renewal of existing provi- 
sions, 

Mr. BAINES said, that next Session it 
would be his duty to draw the attention of 
the House to the question of the law of 
settlement, which, as was well known, was 
intimately connected with the important 
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question of the area of rating. But he had 
another reason for confining his demand 
this Session to a mere renewal of present 
provisions. It was well known that a 
Committee of the House of Lords was sit- 
ting this year, and investigating the whole 
question of poor-law assessment and the 
area of rating, and until the report of that 
Committee it would be premature to bring 
ina permanent measure. Ile hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would agree to a pro- 
position for continuing for a year longer 
the present system of union charges. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
had stated that occasion was taken of these 
annual Bills to introduce a great number of 
new provisions into the poor-law. No 
doubt the inconvenience of the magistrates, 
having to look through numerous statutes 
in order to arrive at the law for regulating 
poor relief, was great. But the hon. Ba- 
ronet would see that as new circumstances 
arose, the necessity for new provisions be- 
came apparent. For instance, the visita- 
tion of the cholera last year had rendered 
necessary some such provision as that in 
the present Bill, with regard to burials. 
There then was a clause for making as- 
saults committed on poor-law officers pun- 
ishable by imprisonment, with hard labour, 
in the same way as assaults on peace of- 
ficers were punishable, the necessity for 
which had been only brought to his mind 
by a most violent assault recently commit- 
ted upon a poor-law officer by a vagrant, 
who first attacked him with a heavy stick, 
and having knocked him down, bit, and 
kicked him; and upon the man being taken 
before a magistrate it was found there was 
no power to punish him by the infliction of 
hard labour. Therefore, it was with re- 
gard to these, as to many other provisions, 
they could not be enacted until the neces- 
sity for them arose. With regard to the 
burial clause, he hoped the hon. Baronet 
would excuse him from going further into 
that subject until they got into Committee, 
when he should be happy to give any in- 
formation that might be required. 

House in Committee. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 struck out. Clause 3 agreed to. 

On Clause 4, 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know whether 
it might not be wise to extend the provi- 
sions of this clause previous to bringing up 
the report. It often happened that there 
were persons in the lunatic asylums who 
were possessed of some small property of 
one description or another, and at present 
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there were no means of applying that pro-| Sim H. WILLOUGHBY objected to the 
perty to the maintenance of the lunatic. | burial of persons who might have the mis. 
He suggested that the machinery of the | fortune to die in the workhouses in burial 
county courts might be made use of to| grounds apart from those in which other 


apply such property to the support of the 
lunatic. The case was this: A person 
was in a county asylum under a certificate 
of insanity, and the overseer had to pay 
money for his support under the order of 
committee of the asylum. He thought 
that upon such a foundation the overseer 
might make application to the judge of a 
county court to proceed against the proper- 
ty of the individual. Under the present 
system the dividends often went on accu- 
mulating for 20 or 30 years, and a con- 
siderable sum was perhaps eventually in- 
herited by a relative of the lunatic, which 
ought to have been applied to his main- 
tenance while in the asylum. 

Mr. BAINES was obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman for the suggestion. The ques- 
tion was surrounded with difficulties, but 
it should have his careful consideration. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 5 to 9. 


Mr. BAINES then proposed, as a sub- 


persons were interred. 

Mr. HENLEY objected to the vague. 
ness of the clause, and suggested that it 
should be worded in such a manner as to 
provide that the inmates of workhouses 
should be interred in the ordinary parochial 
or general burial ground. 

Mr. BAINES promised to consider the 
point before the report was brought up, 
and so to alter the clause as to meet the very 
natural objection which had been urged. 

Clause agreed to, as were three other 
clauses. 

House resumed; Committee report pro- 
gress. 

Report to be considered To-morrow. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
Mr. EWART, after presenting a num- 
ber of petitions from Brighton, Bristol, 
Glastonbury, Shrewsbury, Falmouth, Li- 





verpool, York, and other places, praying 


stitute for Clause 2, which had been | that the punishment of death may be abo- 
struck out, a clause empowering the guar- | lished, proceeded to move for leave to bring 
dians of any union or parish to contribute | in a Bill to abolish that punishment. He 
towards the enlargement of existing burial | should not feel authorised to renew, year 
grounds, or towards the providing of new} after year, a Motion on this important sub- 
ones. Under the law as it now stood, per- | ject, unless he had been impelled, and sup- 
sons dying in workhouses must be buried | ported, by two considerations: first, a con- 
in the parish to which they were charge-| stantly increasing conviction on his own 
able, except when a request had been made | part of the justice and expediency of the 
in writing by the deceased, or the husband, | proposition ; secondly, by the manifest 
wife, or next of kin, that the body should | tendency of public opinion in favour of an 
be buried in some other burial ground; and | alteration of the law, which became stronger 
it often happened that the guardians had | and stronger every day. On former occa- 
to take the body to some distant parish, | sions, when this subject had been argued, 
eight or ten miles off. This had been | figures had been triumphantly appealed to 
found most inconvenient, especially during by parties on both sides of the question ; 
the visitation of the cholera last year, and, but, as it had been justly observed, sta- 
proposals had been made by the guardians | tistics might, like mercenaries, be made 
of several unions to this effect. Subscrip- | to fight on either side ; and the result, in 
tions had been entered into in many par- | the present instance, might be described 
ishes for the enlargement of existing burial' as a drawn battle. The general result, 
grounds, or the formation of others, which | however, on the whole view of the ques- 
though separated from the parish church-| tion, and for a series of years, was, he be- 
yard would be consecrated and supple- | lieved, in favour of the abolitionists. This 
mental to it; and these guardians were | fact, however, could not be denied—that 
anxious to be allowed to contribute to the | the mitigations of the punishment of death 
fund so raised, in order to obtain the means | which had taken place, had not added to the 
of burying the poor who might die in their | danger, perhaps they had even inereased 
respective workhouses, without being sub- | the security, of society. On this occasion, 


jected to the inconvenience to which he lad | he would not take a statistical view of the 
alluded. But on looking into the law it, subject; but, by evidence of facts and 
was discovered that there was no power to | opinions, endeavour to show that the pre- 
authorise them to do so; hence the neces-| sent system was inconsistent with what 
sity for this clause. 


Beccaria and Blackstone laid down as the 
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great object of all punishment—the cer-| facts. He had, in his support, the opinion 


tainty of its infliction. He would begin 


was allowed that the only case in which 
capital punishment continued to be prac- 
tically inflicted, was for the crime of mur- 
der. Now he believed that any one who con- 
sulted the returns laid before the House, 
would find a great predominance of ac- 
quittals in cases of murder ; especially for 
insanity, under which plea the jury shel- 
tered their aversion to capital punishment. 
But he would not draw inferences—he 
would give facts. The first ease he would 
mention was one which occurred on the 
22nd of February, 1849. At the Neweastle 
assizes, Jane Mitchell was then indicted 
for the wilful murder of her illegitimate 
child. The murder was clearly proved 
against her; the jury deliberated for an 
hour and a quarter, and they then returned 
a verdict of guilty, but recommended the 
prisoner to merey. The Judge inquired, 
“On what ground do you recommend her 
tomercy?’’ The reply of the jury was, 
“From our objection to capital punish- 
ments.”’ Another case occurred at Devizes, 
on the 9th of August, 1849, when Rebecca 
Smith was indieted for the murder of her 
own child. The case was clear; the Judge 
was decidedly of opinion that the prisoner 
was guilty, and the jury said in their ver- 
dict, *‘ It is our painful duty to pronounce 
the prisoner guilty, but we strongly re- 
commend her to merey.”’ The Judge in- 
quired on what ground, when the foreman 
answered, ‘‘ That she may have time to 
repent.’ In this case the jury were clearly 
of opinion that the prisoner’s life should 
be spared, to give her time for repentance. 
On the 10th of January, in the present 
year, Sarah Drake was indicted, at the 
Central Criminal Court, for the murder of 
her own child. The verdict of the jury 
was “Not guilty:”’ the reason they as- 
signed for that verdict was, that the 
prisoner was at the time in a state of tem- 
porary insanity. Now, he (Mr. Ewart) 
knew it to be the opinion of those who at- 
tended at the trial, that the verdict on that 
occasion was founded on the objection the 
Jury entertained to capital punishment. 
He believed he might safely add, that 
such, if asked, would be the opinion of the 
learned Judge who tried the case. These 
imstances had occurred only within the 
past year. He forbore to turn his view 
back to former years, or to take any 
doubtful cases. But he had not only these 





of Judges themselves, that such-were the 
with the first important stage of a cri-| 
minal’s trial, the verdict of the jury. It} 


facts: and that juries, under the present 
state of the law, found verdicts of acquittal 
contrary to evidence. Several of the Judges 
declared their opinion before the Committee 
of the House of Lords on Criminal Law, 
appointed on the Motion of Lord Brougham, 
that juries would not find a verdict of 
guilty in cases of murder, from their ob- 
jection to capital punishment. Mr. Justice 
Coliman acknowledged that, under the 
present system, ‘‘ many guilty persons es- 
caped.’”’ Mr. Justice Perrin, a Judge who 
justly enjoyed the highest reputation in 
this country as well as in Ireland, versed 
in the criminal law of Ireland, said, ‘‘ he 
was convinced that in many cases of mur- 
der, when juries had either acquitted, or had 
not agreed to a verdict, the apprehension 
of taking away life had been the cause; 
and that, had the punishment been short 
of death, convictions would have taken 
place.” Again, Baron Alderson, though 
himself still in favour of the retention of 
capital punishment, acknowledged, speak- 
ing of certain cases of murder, that ‘‘ it is 
a bad thing to have verdicts continually 
given in the teeth of the law and of the 
evidence.” They had here three Judges 
acknowledging that juries would not follow 
the facts, but found verdicts against those 
facts, chiefly in consequence of the inflic- 
tion of the punishment of death. The 
Recorder of the borough of Birmingham 
(Mr. Hill, a gentleman honourably known 
in that House, as well as generally for his 
character and talents), uttered these words 
before the Committee of the Lords: ‘* Such 
was the growing dislike to the punishment 
of death, and such the reluctance of juries 
to be parties to its infliction, that he be- 
lieved many a prisoner would rather incur 
the chance of being convicted and hanged 
on a capital charge, than the comparative 
certainty of imprisonment if tried for a 
minor offence.’’ Supported by these facts 
and these opinions, he (Mr. Ewart) main- 
tained that the first instrument of our 
criminal law, the jury, was enfeebled in its 
effects by the uncertainty of its action; and 
that such uncertainty arose from the re- 
tention of the punishment of death. But 
he would now take the operation of this 
law on the minds of the Judges themselves; 
and again summarily recall to the atten- 
tion of the House, what they and other 
competent persons had recorded as _ their 
own conclusions on the subject. Undoubt- 
edly the opinion of the greater number 
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of the Judges examined before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords was in fa- 
vour of the retention of capital punish- 
ment; but of the whole number of Eng- 
lish and Irish Judges, no less than five 
recorded their objections to it, and three 
out of these five their willingness that it 
should be abolished. Mr. Justice Wight- 
man, Mr. Justice Coltman, and Mr. Justice 
Perrin, gave strong reasons for its aboli- 
tion; and Baron Richards and Chief Jus- 
tice Wilde expressly stated their objections 
to capital punishments. Before the same 
Committee other persons of great authority, 
and well acquainted with the working of 
the criminal law—among whom were the 
Rev. Mr. Russell, inspector of prisons; Mr. 
Rushton, stipendiary magistrate of Liver- 
pool; Mr. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham; 
Mr. Serjeant Gaselee; Mr. Stephens, the 
head of the police at Birmingham; and 
Mr. Phillips—expressed the same opinion. 
He maintained, then, that the foree of jus- 
tice was weakened, not only through the 
mind and feelings of the jury, but through 
the mind and feelings of the Judge. Here, 
therefore, you have two of the very instru- 
ments of justice deprived of their full 
power; or rather influenced by a power at 
variance with that very law with which 
they ought to be in harmony. Nor was 
this all. There were occasional conflicts 
of opinion between physicians who were 
called to speak to the sanity or insanity 
of prisoners, and the Judges on the bench. 
It was now admitted by medical men that 
there was such a disease as moral insanity; 
but on that point a difference of opinion 
not unfrequently took place between the 
Judge and the medical witnesses. It was 
an admitted maxim of law, that cudlibet in 
arte sud credendum est. If this principle 
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another was capitally punished. With re. 
gard, for instance, to the case of Annette 
Meyers, it had been asked not only last 
Session by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright), but by others, 
why, if she was reprieved, other persons, 
who did not appear to have been more 
guilty, had been allowed to suffer capital 
punishment? Public attention had been 
more recently called to the case of Char- 
lotte Harris, who was tried for murder 
at Bridgewater on the 4th of August, 
1849. The jury found her guilty, the 
Judge concurred in the verdict, and he 
believed no doubt could be entertained of 
her guilt. She was sentenced to death; 
delay was occasioned by the peculiar state 
of the prisoner, and, after being respited 
for a time, she was finally reprieved. He 
| did not know whether the Home Secretary 
could give any explanation respecting that 
ease; but it appeared to him that capital 
punishment had taken place in many cases 
which were not of a more atrocious nature, 
Here he would interpose a question on 
which he much desired an answer from the 
right hon. Baronet. Can you ever exe- 
cute for a capitally-punishable crime, hav- 
|ing for a certain time (he would say for 
| one year) delayed the capital punishment ? 
| He should probably put this question more 
‘strongly ere he closed. Under all these 
‘circumstances he maintained that uncer- 
‘tainty of punishment was engendered by 
| the existing law; and that a more mode- 
‘rate, but certain, punishment would more 
| effectively diminish crime, than a sangui- 
nary but uncertain punishment. Let it 
| further be remembered, that this uncer- 
| tainty would go on increasing. Every year 
| added to the more humane and enlightened 
| feelings of the juries. Every promotion to 





were true, the testimony of the physicians | the Bench increased the probability that 
ought to be received; yet it was sometimes | the feelings of Judges would undergo a 
rejected by the Judges. He maintained that | similarly mitigating influence. If this, 
such circumstance tended additionally to | then, were the position of events and pro- 
shake the certainty of the law, and thereby | babilities, he was anxious to know on 
to increase the frequency of crime. But if| what grounds the Government would de- 
they ascended a little higher, they would | fend the maintenance of the present sys- 
find that this uncertainty affected the deci-| tem. On a former occasion the right hon. 
sions of the Home Office itself. No one; Baronet had founded his opinion of the 
could be more convinced than he was of the | propriety of maintaining capital punish- 
purity of the motives which influenced the | ments upon a certain indefinite idea of 
present Home Secretary, or that the in-| their occurrence which he seemed to sup- 
clination of that right hon. Baronet was to | pose existed in the minds of persons likely 
lean towards the side of merey; but it did to be criminals; but it could not be sup- 
happen that cases were sometimes deter-| posed, if the uncertainty to which he 
mined at the Home Office, by which the | (Mr. Ewart) had referred, continued to ex- 
public was perplexed to conceive on what | ist and to increase, that any fixed idea of 
ground one criminal was reprieved, soaad Wa connexion between crime and capital 
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punishment could abide in the minds of i by all, instead of being seen only by a few. 
the population. Another argument used He (Mr. Ewart) would conclude this por- 
by the right hon. Baronet was, that tion of his speech, by repeating, more dis- 
public opinion was on the whole in fa- | tinctly, a question which he had already 
your of a continuance of capital punish- | put to the right hon. Baronet: How was it 
ments. Now, he would undertake to say, | that ifa capital execution were delayed for 


that in no town in the kingdom could the 
right hon. Baronet assemble a meeting at 
which resolutions favourable to the main- 
tenance of such punishments would be car- 
ried, or in which counter resolutions could 
not be passed by an overpowering majo- 
rity. He thought, indeed, some of the scenes 
which had taken place at different execu- 
tions, had filled the minds of the people with 
a degree of horror which disinclined them 
more than ever from the continuance of the 
punishment of death. [The hon. Member 
here read a description of the execution of 
Sarah Thomas, at Bristol, in April, 1849. 
The account stated that the convict refused 


| two or three years it could not be executed? 
‘for he thought it would be admitted that if 
a capital punishment was deferred for that 
space of time, it would be almost impos- 
| sible to inflict it. Punishments not in- 
volving the loss of life, might be post- 
poned for a lengthened period: still they 
might be carried into effect. It was not 
so with the punishment of death. How 
came it then that there was this result, 
_eaused by time given for deliberation, in 
‘the one ease, and not in the other? He 
| believed it arose from this: that capital 
| punishment was founded on the principle 
of revenge. The law placed itself in the 





to leave her cell on the morning of her | position of a person acting on the impulse 
execution; that when force was used to re- | of the moment, and then did that delibe- 
move her she resisted violently; and that | rately, which could only be justified when 
she was dragged by several men up to the ‘done on the impulse of the moment, and 


scaffold, where she struggled and shrieked | 
in a dreadful manner.] A scene of the 
same kind was enacted at Glasgow in 
January last, at the execution of a Mrs. 
Hamilton. It appeared that she fell into 
violent hysterics shortly before her execu- 
tion; her strength being exhausted she re- 
mained in a state of almost unconscious- 
ness on a couch in the condemned cell; | 
and she was executed in a state verging on | 
insensibility. Such occurrences were cal- | 
culated to shock the feelings of the whole | 


| 








in self-defence. But when the law took 
up the case of the prisoner, the impulse 
was gone, and the necessity of self-defence 
was gone ; consequently, when time for 
reflection was given, reason took the place 
of vengeance, and the sentence could not 
be carried into effect. But we were here 


'met by those who argued, not in his opin- 


ion religiously so much as theologically, 
in favour of retaliatory and revengeful pun- 
ishment. They took their stand upon one 
solitary yet disputed text of the Old Testa- 


community, and he was not surprised that | ment. But if we were to adopt this mode 
they increased, rather than lessened the | of reasoning from isolated or partial texts 
desire for the repeal of the punishment | of Scripture, we might palliate, though we 





of death. He knew many persons were | 
of opinion that the evils of public execu- | 
tions might be avoided by having recourse | 
to private executions; but he was entirely | 
convinced that private executions would 
never be endured by the people of this coun- 
try. In the first place, they were contrary 
to the genius of the constitution, and the 
habits of the people. In the next place, 
it must be remembered that even if pri- 
vate executions were allowed, the Govern- 
ment could not exclude from them the 
members of the press. The public would | 
therefore read accounts of what they now 
saw; and the effect produced by the painful 
description of these private executions, 
would be the same as was now produced by 
public executions. In fact, the prohibition 
to witness the sight, the vetitum nefas, 
would excite and sharpen public curiosity; 
and every detail of horror would be read 





could not justify, any excesses. Such a 
mode of reasoning would extenuate the 
savage enthusiasm of the Anabaptists of 
Munster, and the cold and formal cruelty 
of the Puritans of Connecticut. We ap- 
peal, not metaphorically but literally, from 
the “letter which killeth, to the spirit which 
giveth life.” We derive from the tenor 
of the Gospel two principles: the condem- 
nation of the spirit of revenge, and the 
encouragement of the spirit of repentance; 


‘and both these principles we believe to be 


against the punishment of death. Your 
system perpetuates the principle of re- 
venge; the same principle in substance as 
was formerly identified with the rack and 
with the wheel :— 


“ Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
Gestans ahenos ; nec severus 
Uncus abest, liquidumque plumbum.” 


At the same time you arrogantly, and, as 
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we deem, somewhat impiously, endeavour 
to cireumscribe within bounds assigned by 
law, the illimitable spirit of repentance. 
Permit me to apply on this occasion the 
words of our great moralist Johnson him- 
self in his lifetime an opponent of capital 
punishment :— 

«« Shall then no fears awake, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease : petitions yet remain, 

Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem religion 

vain.” 

With these words I elose; never so con- 
vinced as I am now that the knell of this 
last vestige of barbaric punishment is now 
being sounded throughout the land; never 
so convinced as I am now that the reform 
which we support is founded on sound (be- 
cause on certain) principles of punishment, 
on the lasting interests of humanity, and 
on the genuine spirit of the Bible. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to abolish 
the Punishment of Death.” 

Mr. HUME, in seconding the Motion, 
said, that the observations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down ought to 


eonvinee hon. Members who looked to the | 


proceedings in that House for the last few 


years. The results of the reforms which | 


had already taken place were so beneficial 
that they ought not to despair of carrying 
out this object, for it should be remem- 
bered that Her Majesty’s Ministers never 
carried out a reform unless they were com- 
pelled to do so. Those, too, who said that 
the discussions on that subject in that 
Ifouse had not been productive of benefit, 
were quite mistaken. In no question had 
the result of deliberation been more evi- 
dent than in the question of the punish- 
ment of death; and on the same ground 
he was convinced that a little more time 
would entirely remove the punishment of 
death from our code. It was a source of 
great satisfaction to those who had been 
in any way assisting in forwarding this 
work, that they could look back with plea- 
sure to the progress of the question; and 
that in no instance had the benefit been 
greater than in the instance of the Army 
and Navy. Historians would scarcely cre- 
dit the language which had formerly been 
used in this House for retaining this bar- 
barous practice. There were instances in 
which verdicts of acquittal had been award- 
ed by jurymen in order to avoid the inflic- 
tion of death. From 1840 to 1844 the 
number returned as insane was 23. From 
1845 to 1849, the number was 48, arising 
from the unwillingness of jurors to be par- 
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ties to putting their fellow creatures to 
death. In the last year no fewer than 16 
individuals had been found as insane from 
the same cause. In the Army, formerly, 
hundreds of lashes were inflicted; but now 
the Commander-in-Chief had reduced the 
punishment to 50, and had expressed a 
hope that he should see flogging altogether 
abolished. If they looked back to the 
number of crimes for which death had been 
formerly awarded, it was a disgrace to the 
age that sanctioned it; but as civilisation 
increased, and crime did not increase, it 
was a strong inducement to agree to a 
total abolition of the punishment of death. 
He believed that many of these acts of 
murder arose from sudden ebullitions of 
passion, without consideration of the con- 
sequences. He might advert to a number 
of cases in corroboration of what he now 
stated; but, knowing that there were Gen- 
tlemen who were anxious to express their 
opinion, he should consider himself as hav- 
ing done his duty in seconding this Motion. 
Life had been given to man by the Crea- 
tor, and man ought not to take it away. 
The more that life was held sacred by the 
Government, the more likely was it to be 
preserved by the people. He desired to 
see a punishment which gave rise to such 
painful scenes as had been mentioned by 
his hon. Friend entirely abolished; and he 
was anxious that people of all classes— 
and especially those who were generally 
the spectators of such scenes—should be 
familiarised with the idea that life was 
given by the Creator, and that man had 
not the power to take it away. He wished 
to add that, under the administration of a 
humane Secretary of State, the present 
law might be almost wholly inoperative; 
for a humane and discreet man, entertain- 
ing such opinions as he held, and believing 
that public executions tended to promote 
crime, might be unwilling to carry out the 
law in its full severity. 

Sir G. GREY said, he should feel it his 
duty to take the same course with regard 
to this Motion as he had upon former 
occasions, and ask the House not to con- 
sent to entertain a Bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dumfries had ex- 
pressed a desire to hear the grounds 
upon which, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he should resist the Motion. The 
grounds upon which he asked the House 
not to consent to a Bill to abolish the 
punishment of death were, that he be- 
lieved that the punishment of death, as 
a part of the penal law, was indispensably: 
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necessary for the interests of society, and 
imperatively demanded by a due regard for 
that protection and security to human life 
which the community had a right to de- 
mand from the Executive Government and 
the Legislature. It must be borne in mind 
that in the discussion of the question, they 
were not dealing with the former criminal 
code of this country, which inflicted capital 
punishment in many cases for crime of a 
comparatively venial character. Since the 
year 1841, not one person had suffered 
death in this country for any other crime 
than that of wilful and deliberate murder. 
But the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose, contended that there was no 
right to take away the life which God had 
given, even for the sake of the protection 
of society. On this point he must be 
allowed to hold a totally different opinion. 
Would the hon. Gentleman venture to 
contend, that if a person attacked him 
with the intention of taking his life, he 
would not be justified, according to the 
laws of God and man, not only in defend- 
ing himself, but in that defence of taking 
the life of the person who assaulted him ? 
Did it not follow, then, as a necessary 
consequence, that it was justifiable where 
the necessity existed, for the protection of 
society, to inflict capital punishments for 
the purpose of preserving innumerable 
lives? He believed the preservation of life 
was the result of the maintenance of 
this punishment ; and it was his firm 
conviction, founded upon increasing expe- 
rience, that the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death would be followed by an in- 
creased destruction of human life. It was 
said, he knew, that the punishment had no 
terrors for criminals. Here again, judg- 
ing from his experience, and from the opin- 
ions of persons most competent to form a 
judgment, he must express his conviction 
that death was the most dreadful and ter- 
tible to offenders of all the punishments 
that could be inflicted; and it was pro- 
perly reserved for that crime to which 
it was now practically restricted, namely, 
the crime of wilful and deliberate mur- 
der. On this part of the subject he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the following passage from the observa- 
tions of Mr. Redgrave, upon the Criminal 
Tables for the year 1849 :— 

“There has been no execution since 1841, ex- 
cept for murder; of the above nineteen persons 
convicted last year of this offence, fifteen were exe- 
cuted, the crimes of several being marked by cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. Five of these 
Persons were females, one for the murder and rob- 
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bery of her mistress, one for the murder of her 
husband by poison, who was also charged with and 
confesstd the murder of her two adult sons, and 
the attempted murder of a third ; one for the mur- 
der of her infant by poison, suspected to have been 
the eighth or ninth similar offence; another for the 
murder of her husband by poison ; and the fifth 
was (with her husband, who was also executed), 
convicted of a deeply-laid plan of murder and rob- 
bery. Of the other males, one was convicted of 
murder, who was also charged with a second mur- 
der, and the attempted murder of two other per- 
sons, in furtherance of extensive forgeries and 
fraud ; one was convicted of the murder of four 
persons, and robbery ; one of the murder of his 
mother; one of the murder of his child ; one of 
the murder of a young girl, supposed from motives 
of revenge ; another of the murder of a female, 
the motive not being made apparent ; and three 
of separate cases of murder in connexion with bur- 
glary and theft.” 


Yet it was in cases such as were here 
described, that the hon. Gentleman asked 
the House to take away the punishment of 
death, and to proclaim comparative im- 
punity to all persons disposed by any of 
the motives which influenced human nature 
to commit such crimes. It was said, in 
the next place, that it was an uncertain 
punishment. He contended that it was far 
more certain than any secondary class of 
punishments. Some reference had been 
made to the duties of the Home Secre- 
tary in these cases. He could assure the 
House that the duties of the Home Sec- 
retary in these matters were of an anx- 
ious and painful nature. But it was 
assumed that whether a capital sentence 
was carried into effect, or not, depended 
upon the individual character of the Sec- 
retary of State, and that if a person of a 
benevolent disposition held the office, he 
would supersede the law altogether, and 
refuse to carry such sentences into 
effect. Now, according to his views, 
he could only say that he should be 
grossly violating the trust reposed in him 
if he allowed the mere feelings of bene- 
volence to interfere with the execution of 
the law ; and therefore, in all cases, the 
sentence of the law was carried into effect, 
unless, after communication with the 
Judge, and a full consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, there appeared good reason to 
justify a commutation or revision of the sen- 
tence. The hon. Member had said that the 
sentence could not be executed after a long 
period, referring, probably, to the case of 
the woman who was found to be enceinte, 
and whose execution was therefore neces- 
sarily respited. Of course, it then became 
a question whether, after a considerable 
interval, the effect of the punishment would 
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be the same, and whether, with a view to 
the object for which it was to be inflicted, it 
was necessary or expedient then to inflict 
it. The cases referred to, however, were 
strictly exceptional cases, and such as, in 
his opinion, tended to uphold rather than 
weaken the law. But it was said vindic- 
tive feelings should not be allowed or en- 
couraged in the execution of the law. On 
the other hand vindictive passions and 
feelings were inherent in human nature. 
Suppose, then, that an atrocious murder 
were committed. The hon. Gentleman 
had very truly observed that a crime of 
this nature was never committed in this 
country without calling forth feelings of 
execration and abhorrence from the great 
body of the people. The people saw the 
course of justice maintained, and the party 
arrested, it might be, by their exertions in 
aid of justice; they knew there would be a 
fair trial before a jury, and that if the 
fact were proved, the law would inflict 
adequate punishment. The general feel- 
ing of the community, therefore, was satis- 
fied. But suppose the capital punishment 
were abolished, and it was known that 
murder, however atrocious in its cireum- 
stances, would not be followed, upon con- 
viction, by execution; why, then, private re- 
venge would take the place of legal punish- 
ment, and death by personal violence would 
result. Under strongly excited feelings this 
would be the inevitable consequence, espe- 
cially when it was known that the life of 
the party who thus gratified private re- 
venge would be spared. He might mul- 
tiply arguments upon the question, but he 
confessed that none of the reasons he had 
heard advanced in support of the Motion 
had any weight in inducing him to alter 
his opinion upon the point. Ile would, 
however, briefly refer to the opinions of 
the Judges who had been examined before 
the Committee, as the hon. Gentleman had 
stated that two or three of them were hos- 
tile to the continuance of the publishment 
of death. On this subject he would refer 
the hon. Gentleman to the ninth paragraph 
in the report of the Committee. Ile would 
there find it stated that the Committce 
searcely found any difference of opinion 
upon the subject, and that almost all the 
authorities agreed that for offences of the 
gravest kind, the punishment of death 
ought to be retained. The chaplains of 
Pentonville and Newgate had expressed 
similar opinions in their last reports. It 
was said, however, that public opinion was 
altogether in favour of the punishment 
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being abolished. He denied that state. 
ment. The expressed opinion might 
be in favour of abolition, because, no doubt, 
it was easier to get up a meeting to ask 
for abolition, than one to say, “by all 
means let it be maintained.’’ In cases of 
murder, however atrocious, there would 
never be found a single individual, or a 
body of individuals, to ask for the sentence 
to be carried into execution. Such a thing 
was happily never heard of, while it was 
well known that the law would be carried 
into effect ; and therefore he asked the 
House not to be induced to believe, 
by petitions for abolition generally, or 
by the applications in individual cases, 
or by resolutions at public meetings, 
that the general feeling of the coun- 
try was in favour of capital punishments 
being abolished. He had himself strong 
reasons to know that such was not the 
case; and he believed that great terror 
and dismay would be spread through the 
country if it were known that murder 
might be committed without death being 
inflicted as a punishment upon the crimi- 
nal. For these reasons he should ask the 
Hlouse not to consent to the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I am sensible of 
the difficulty which the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have felt in attempting to ad- 
dress the House, after speaking upon it 
on several former occasions, and _there- 
fore I am not surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman has given us another 
statement, almost another edition, of the 
speech which I have more than once 
heard him deliver before; but I am dis- 
posed to think that notwithstanding the 
statement he has made to the contrary, 
the subject which we are now to discuss 
is gaining ground in the public mind, and 
though it should not at present make much 
progress in the House, out of the House 
numbers of men whose opinions are enti- 
tled to great weight, are of opinion that 
the time is come when capital punishment 
might be safely abolished. I am glad that 
the discussion has taken a turn which has 
not always been adopted by the House; I 
am glad that, so far, the question of sta- 
tistics has been almost entirely let alone, 
and also the theological part of the argu- 
ment; and I am quite certain that if no 
Member will introduce the statistical or 
theological branches of this question, Par- 
liament will sooner, and with less difficulty, 
come to some final conclusion upon it. For 
the sake of argument I will not adopt 
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the proposition of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, that society has no right to take 
away human life. To bring the question to 
a more narrow issue, I will admit that so- 
ciety has the right; the question then will 
be, is it politic and expedient that capital 
punishment should continue ? In discussing 
this question we are too much disposed to 
look at the past, because, putting men to 
death is an ancient custom, and has prevail- 
ed for thousands of years, and we have grown 
up in the belief that it would not be safe 
to abolish it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that only one crime is punishable with 
death in this country. He must be aware 
that within the last ninety years, since the 
accession of George III., the criminal code 
of this country had increased to the num- 
ber of not less than 240 capital offences. 
At the beginning of the reign of that 
monarch, about forty offences were pun- 
ishable with death. It was found that this 
brutal system was erroneous, and it was 
within the last thirty years that capital 
offences have been brought down from the 
number of 240 to 1. For ninety years 
past, Parliament has followed no guiding 
principle upon this question; the Govern- 
ment and both Houses of Parliament have 
legislated in the dark, at one time hanging 
men for what they now get three months 
imprisonment, and making the laws san- 
guinary to a degree unknown to any bar- 
barous nation on the earth. But let not 
Parliament suppose that, our fathers hav- 
ing wandered in the dark for the last hun- 
dred years, we have just now found conclu- 
sively that it is right and politic to inflict the 
punishment of death for this one offence. 
I should like to know whether we are less 
secure now than we were thirty or forty 
years ago, on account of the greater mild- 
ness of our punishments. The right hon. 
Gentleman has drawn a picture of what 
would happen if the death punishment 
were abolished; he might have drawn a 
more dreadful picture fifty years ago; and 
precisely the same picture he has drawn, 
has been constantly drawn at that table by 
the Gentleman occupying the position he 
now occupies. There is not the slightest 
reason for believing that we are not now, in 
our persons and property in this country, 
more secure than we were during the time 
these sanguinary punishments were so 
mercilessly inflicted. We have not only 
the experience of this country, but of 
other countries which never pursued the 
barbarous course which we had. I wish 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he speaks 
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on this subject next year, would acquaint 
himself with some particulars with regard to 
other countries to show that human life 
and property are less secure than they 
were when capital punishment was in 
vogue. We may point to many experi- 
ments. In Tuscany, Belgium, and Pussia, 
and I believe in the empire of Russia, 
capital punishments are practically abol- 
ished. In the State of Ohio, the third 
State of the American Union, a Bill for 
the abolition of capital punishment has re- 
ceived the assent of the Senate. The 
State of Michigan has abolished the pen- 
alty of death. In the State of Massa- 
chussets, also, I have it from a Member of 
the Senate, there is every probability of 
the abolition of capital punishment being 
carried during the present year. But there 
are other cases—there is one remarkable 
case quoted by Sir J. Mackintosh, who was 
Chief Justice of Bombay for seven years, 
from 1804 to 1811. Sir J. Mackintosh, 
having mentioned the number of execu- 
tions that had taken place previous to his 
arrival, goes on to say— 


“ During the seven years I have been in office, 
no execution took place, and this small experi- 
ment took place without any diminution of the 
safety of the lives and properties of the 200,000 
inhabitants.” 

The right hon. Gentleman argues that its 
abolition in this country would occasion 
crime. I want to know the grounds on 
which he makes that assertion. I want to 
know, if the abolition of capital punish- 
ment caused no increase of crime in Bom- 
bay, where the Christian religion is not in- 
fluential in producing morality, why it 
should increase it in this country, which 
is not a heathen but a Christian nation ? 
But I come now to the great question— 
does hanging deter from the commission of 
crime? I ask the attention of the House 
for a few moments while I recite a few 
facts having a bearing on this view of 
the question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows that that part of the united 
kingdom which has given him and his 
predecessors the greatest pain in con- 
nexion with this question is Ireland, and 
that for many years past—as long, in fact, 
as the memory of man—public executions 
have been frequent in that country. I 
have two or three cases by me which prove 
clearly that any man who relies on capital 
punishment as a means of putting down 
murder, relies upon that which will not 
serve him, either in fact or argument. In 
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four men were hanged for murder. Such 
an execution taking place in a small town 
should, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument, have produced a ter- 
rific sensation. But in a week another 
murder took place on the high road, close 
to the town. Within the six months fol- 
lowing, there were in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood sixteen murders, and sixteen at- 
tempts to murder, and fifty-two cases of 
firing into dwelling-houses. I state this 
on the authority of the magistrates of the 
North Riding of Tipperary, and it fully 
proves that public executions have no effect 
in deterring from crime; for here four 
men were publicly executed together, and 
immediately following there was—not a 
decrease, but—an increase of crime. In 
1846, there were three men hanged 
at Nenagh for conspiracy to murder; 
and I find from the newspaper reports 
that the bodies, having been given to 
the friends of the criminals, a proces- 
sion took place on the following Sunday, 
and the funeral was received with every 
demonstration of respect by the people. 
But there was another case, occurring in 
1843, in which a man, of the name of 
Moylan, was hanged, and it appeared that 
both his father and his grandfather had 
met with the same fate. They were all 
tenants on the estate of the late high 
sheriff of the county; and I state this re- 
markable and horrible fact on his autho- 
rity. And, more, when this man was 
questioned about his impending fate, his 
answer was, ‘‘ What matters it, in two 
moments all will be over.”” Another case 
occurred at the spring assizes at Limerick in 
this year, 1850. Two brothers, named Gavin, 
were hanged in that town, the one 17, and 
the other 19 years of age. They had 
murdered a man who had seized their fa- 
ther’s goods for debt, and cast him into 
gaol, where he died. This was clearly a 
case of vindictive retaliation—one of those 
which the example of capital punishment 
was intended to prevent. Now, I have it 
on the authority of a gentleman who com- 
municated with the priest who attended 
these young men on the scaffold, that they 
had lived next door to a man named Fo- 
garty, who had been hanged at the pre- 
vious Limerick assizes, and they told the 
priest that having seen Fogarty die so re- 
signed, they were perfectly satisfied and 
willing to meet the same fate. This ap- 
pears to me to be a ease clearly proving 
that on the class on whom an influence is 


principally contemplated, capital punish- 
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ment has no effect. Take, again, the case 
of the poisonings which have been so fre. 
quent in England during the last few 
years. Nothing can be more horrible, | 
scarcely know or recollect anything in the 
long and dark catalogue of human crime 
more dreadful than the poisonings which 
have recently taken place in this country, 
But is there any proof, or any reason for 
thinking, that hanging these criminals has 
produced a salutary effect in deterring 
others from the crime? Look at the class 
of persons by whom it is committed : ge- 
nerally the most ignorant and insensible. 
Look at the causes which generally lead 
to this particular crime. Sometimes it is 
done from a sudden outbreak of temper, 
sometimes from an absorbing desire of ac- 
quiring money, sometimes from lust, and 
sometimes from jealousy; but I think that if 
we look at what is the general character of 
the population of our rural districts, where, 
I am sorry to say, the crime appears to 
prevail more than in towns, we must come 
to the conclusion that capital punishment 
is not likely to have upon them the effect 
which is intended by this House. But 
there is one view of this question which I 
think fatal to the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and which was touched 
upon by my hon. Friend, and that is the 
extraordinary inequality of this punish- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that all punishments are unavoidably un- 
certain, and that if we take the case of 
transportation or imprisonment we should 
find them uncertain, because they are sub- 
ject to commutations and to inevitable ac- 
cidents. No doubt about that; but that, I 
think, opens up another view of the ques- 
tion. If you sentence a man to trans- 
portation, you may, and you often do, re- 
consider and remit the sentence; but when 
you have hanged a man, he is beyond the 
power of chief secretaries or judges. The 
fact that you can never carry out even 
secondary punishments with certainty, is, 
in my mind, in itself a strong argument 
against capital punishment, which, besides 
killing a man, brands not only himself but 
his family with a stain which will never 
wear away. I want to bring this inequality 
strongly before this House, because 

think this is the proper place to argue the 
question. But don’t let it be supposed 
that I bring any charge against the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State, be- 
cause I know very well that, except, per- 
haps, the criminal himself, there is no man 
who feels more distressed at the occur- 
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rence of capital punishment than the right 


hon. Gentleman. Still, at the risk of 
giving him some pain, I must ask him and 
the House to listen to the cases which I 
am about to quote. On the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1849, Mary Ball was hanged at Co- 
yentry for poisoning her husband by put- 
ting arsenic in his gruel. The next case 
was that of Rebecca Smith, hanged at 
Devizes, on August 25, 1849, for poisoning 
her infant child. The next case was that of 
Charlotte Harris, who was not hanged, but 
who was found guilty on the charge of 
poisoning her husband. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave as a reason for the respite 
in that case, that the woman having been 
pregnant at the time of trial, was respited 
until the birth of the child, and that then 
to have hanged her would have failed of 
the good results generally expected from 
the example of executions. Take, again, 
the case of Mary Anne Hunt, who mur- 
dered her mistress, but, being pregnant, 
was saved. But she was not married; so 
it appears that a woman has only to com- 
mit one offence, and finding herself in the 
condition of pregnancy, may commit mur- 
der, and having been respited for six 
months, will be ultimately saved, because 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks that no 
good to public morals could result from 
her execution. I mean to say that this is 
not in accordance with any of those prin- 
ciples by which punishments ought to be 
influenced. It is playing fast and loose 
with the law—with this great question, 
and with the lives of those unfortunate 
criminals who happen to come within the 
influence of the law. The case I have 
mentioned just now, that of Mary Anne 
Hunt, has an exact parallel in that of 
Sarah Thomas, who was hanged at Bristol. 
There was no difference in their crimes. 
Both murdered their mistresses, and as it 
appeared, at least in the Bristol case, un- 
der the temptation of sudden anger; but 
one woman was hanged under the most 
awful and appalling circumstances, coaxed 
out of her cell by the clergyman, or 
dragged out by the policeman, brought 
out screaming to the scaffold, and executed 
before thousands of persons, while the 
other was respited, and ultimately had her 
sentence commuted. What difference was 
there between the two crimes? Nothing; 
but the difference in the punishment was 
enormous, between being put to death and 
not put to death—in fact, the greatest dif- 
ference in the world. I will not dilate on 
the case of Annette Meyer, which has al- 
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ready been touched upon by my hon. 
Friend. I have reason to believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not defend 
the course he took at that time, although 
I upheld him in it, and think that he ought 
to have gone a step farther, and have 
come down to this House and asked it to 
allow him to commute the sentences of all 
persons, or to allow the law to be altered 
in as far as regarded the crime of murder. 
George III., who was looked upon by 
some people as an honest and just king, 
is reported to have exclaimed, when asked 
to pardon Dr. Dodd, ‘If I save Dr. 
Dodd, I have murdered the others.’’ 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman has saved 
that one woman; what is to be said about 
the others? But such reasoning, although 
tolerable in the time of George III., would 
not do at the present time. The right 
hon. Gentleman did right to save that 
woman; but he should then have come 
down and asked for such changes in the 
law as would save him from the necessity 
of putting any person to death. But there 
is another and most important point in 
which this question must be viewed. Many 
persons are acquitted who ought to be con- 
victed, and the fact of their being brought 
to trial for the crime of murder, brings 
about their acquittal, because it is beyond 
all doubt that of late years, while this 
question has been progressing in the public 
mind, many persons, not considering the 
guilt of the prisoner, but knowing that if 
he is convicted his fate may be the gal- 
lows, have in their capacity of jurors found 
a verdict of acquittal, while the evidence 
pointed to one of guilty. Juries often re- 
commend to mercy, even when there are 
no grounds. The right hon. Gentleman is 
applied to; but Home Secretaries, like 
other men, are not always in the same 
humour or the same temper. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Why, if I was Home Secretary myself, I 
would say the same. There is no man, 
however wise or impartial he may be, who 
when called upon to decide such questions, 
is always in the same humour or the same 
temper; and the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, although he might possibly be more 
willing to sacrifice his own life rather than to 
give a wrong decision in a case of this kind, 
yet he will not deny that from our consti- 
tution, in fact, from the weakness of our 
human nature, no man is altogether free 
from influences such as I have described. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose was 
wrong in saying that the Home Secretary 
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whichever way it goes. He says that he’ 
refers it to the Judges, and very proper 

that he should do so; but there are twelve | 
Judges on circuit, one going to one place, | 
and one to another, and some of them are, 
or may be, what are commonly called hang- 
ing Judges. We have certainly known some 
Judges who were less favourable to capital 
punishments than others; and one can, 
easily conceive that if the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman makes his appeal to one of those | 
Judges, the chances are ten to one more in. 
favour of the prisoner, than if it were made | 
to one of those Judges who uphold capital 

punishment. A Judge of the land once 

said to me when I was discussing with him | 
this question, that we never should take 

the opinions of Judges on capital punish- | 
ment, because that if we had, we should | 
still be hanging for sheepstealing and | 
forgery as we were a few years since. | 
Judges are in fact the creatures of a sys- | 
tem, and that which they have seen done | 
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In the spring of 1850, 


several persons were convicted at Lime. 
rick of perjury and a conspiracy to convict 
the innocent. It is notorious that, under 
the difficulties which the Irish Government 
finds in getting evidence, even when the 


guilt is beyond doubt, they have employed 


witnesses of the most atrocious character ; 
and it was on such testimony that the first 
Howard was hanged, and the second placed 
within two days of execution. Take an- 
other case, that of Anne Merritt, the 
woman recently convicted in London of 
poisoning her husband. The jury found 
her guilty, and the Judge sentenced her 
to be hanged, believing that the execution 
would take place. On what ground was she 
sentenced? On the opinion of a medical 
man, who appears to have given a rash 
or unscientific opinion, and which was 
afterwards strongly contradicted by the 
opinions of others of the same profession. 
In that case, the proof was at length so 
strong, not of her being innocent, but of 


at every assize, they think right and neces-| her not having been proved guilty, that 
sary, and that such should be continued. | the right hon. Gentleman very properly 
There is still another point which must be | commuted her sentence. What is to be 
considered in looking at this question, that done with her I do not know; but the case 
not only the guilty but sometimes the in- shows that capital punishment is most 
nocent are convicted and suffer. The/dangerous, because there are so many 
right hon. Gentleman will bring to mind | accidents that may affect the proof of 





the case of Michael Howard, hanged at | 
Limerick in September, 1847. This case | 
came under the cognisance of the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and I believe that,’ 
there is no man who takes more care and | 
pains in examining into the cases. Howard 
was hanged in September, and died with 
calmness and resignation, declaring his in- 
nocence to the last. We are apt to suppose 
that none of these dying declarations of in- 
nocence are true; but I suspect that many 
more of them are true than those who have 
the execution of the law are willing to ad- 
mit. However, to show that he was inno- 
cent, his cousin, Michael Howard, was 
convicted, in the spring of 1848, on the 
testimony of the same witnesses, who were 
then discovered to be perjurers. The dis- 
covery was fortunately made in time, and 
Howard was respited just two days before 
that fixed for his execution, and he was 
set,at liberty by the Earl of Clarendon. But 
one man was hanged, and another was 
convicted, on this perjured evidence, and 
the latter was within two days of being 
hanged; but the witnesses, who were 
Crown witnesses, having been detected, 
the Earl of Clarendon, of course, suspended 
the execution, and ultimately set the pri 








guilt. Another case is that of Denny, 
convicted of the murder of his child ina 
hayloft, by stabbing it with a cobbler’s awl. 
[Sir G. Grey: He was not hanged.] 
True, the right hon. Gentleman says he was 
not hanged, because it was proved that the 
child had not died from the cause imputed. 

SirG.GREY: That is not the case. 
The case was only supported by a single 
witness, and the Judge said that the ver- 
dict had been very unsatisfactory to him, 
and that an acquittal would have beer 
much more satisfactory. 

Mr. BRIGHT : I took the case merely as 
I found it in the papers. It is quite clear 
that the man was tried, and that twelve 
men found him guilty, and there was not 
one word on the face of the proceedings 
to lead to the conclusion that the sentence 
would not be carried into effect. If, then, 
a man is to be tried and convicted on the 
evidence of a child of eight years old, and 
that in this case there had been a hanging 
Judge and a hanging Home Secretary, in 
all probability that man would have been 
hanged. I said early in the course of these 
observations, that we had no right to be 
guided by the past history of these trans- 
actions in this country, because we blun- 
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dered on from one case to 240 cases of 
capital offences, and now, in trying to find 
our way back, we are getting down to one 
capital offence again. But this question 
should be stripped of its traditions. Our 
Government has always been blind and 
ignorant in its treatment of criminals. 
Howard the philanthropist, writing in 
1775, showed how much we were behind 
the people of other countries in this mat- 
ter. Speaking of Amsterdam, he says— 
“ He learned with surprise that in the whole 
of that populous city there had not been a single 
execution for ten years preceding his inquiry, and 
that for a hundred years the average had not 
been more than one per annum. Amsterdam then 
had 250,000 population to London’s 750,000, yet 
in London executions had been frequent. Sir 
Theodore Janssen made a table, in 1772, showing 
that, in 23 years (1749-71), 794 persons were 
sentenced to death at the Old Bailey, of whom 
678 were hanged, or 29} per annum; the rest 
died in gaol, or were transported or pardoned. So 
in London there were ten times as many execu- 
tions as in Amsterdam, allowing for difference of 
population.” 
Now, I should like to know whether mur- 
der has been less frequent in England or 
Ireland than on the Continent of Europe, 
or in those States of America where capi- 
tal punishment has not been thus reck- 
lessly inflicted. There is another case 
mentioned by Howard, to which I wish to 
draw the attention of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that we have 
not shown him any secondary punishment. 
I think such a demand on his part is little 
less than childish. We have already found 
secondary punishment for 239 sorts of 
crime, and why should it be impossible to 
find one for the only capital crime that 
remains on the Statute-book? On this 
point Howard, writing in 1793, says— 
“Tn Denmark he found that imprisonment for 
life, with annual whipping, which had been sub- 
stituted for capital punishment, was dreaded 
more than death ; and, since it was adopted, had 
greatly diminished the frequency of murder.” 
Now, I am no advocate for flogging for 
slight offences, such as soldiers getting 
drunk and committing acts of slight insub- 
ordination ; but if it should be adopted as 
a secondary punishment, and should have 
the effect of deterring from crime, I think 
it would be infinitely better than the hor- 
rible exhibitions that are every year offered 
to the people of this country. I trust we 
shall not be charged, as were the oppon- 
ents of capital punishments in past times, 
with being actuated by a morbid sympathy 
for criminals. I have not the slightest 
sympathy that would lead me to wish 
them less punishment than was necessary 
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for the preservation of those who were not 
criminals. But it is this punishment that 
creates sympathy. You never have a man 
hanged who is not a hero with some portion 
of the population; and if he dies game, his 
memory is revered by his associates—the 
very class you wish to affect by capital pun- 
ishments. We shall, perhaps, be told, that 
we are morbidly sensitive on this matter. 
It will be recollected that when in 1811 a 
Bill was brought into the House of Lords 
to abolish the punishment of death for rob- 
bery in a dwelling house, Lord Eldon so- 
lemnly warned their Lordships against ‘‘this 
spirit of newfangled legislation, this mor- 
bid humanity,” and drew a picture of evils, 
doubtless urging that no man could safely 
leave his great coat in the hall of his house 
unless men continued to be hanged for 
that offence—for that was the question 
then being discussed by what is called the 
Upper House of Legislation. Now I hold 
that the present defenders of capital pun- 
ishment are the legitimate successors of 
Lord Eldon. I do not know what the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would have 
done had he been Secretary in 1811; but 
from the speech he has made to-night, I 
think he would have argued for the con- 
tinuance of capital punishment for several 
offences on which it is not now inflicted, 
because every argument that can be used 
in favour of hanging for murder is equally 
strong in those cases in which capital pun- 
ishment has been abolished. The present 
defenders of capital punishments would not 
now, perhaps, go as far as Lord Eldon, and 
make sheepstealing equally capital with 
murder. Why? Because murder is now 
the only offence for which death is the 
penalty. Public opinion has reached that 
point, and the statesman would be hooted 
who would ask to go back to the old sys- 
tem of hanging. But these Gentlemen 
say that Scripture is in favour of the pun- 
ishment. That was precisely what was 
said by the opponents of former changes. 
But if you found that the punishment of 
death was not sufficient to deter people 
from stealing in a dwelling-house, or cut- 
ting down trees, I ask you, in the name of 
common sense, how you can expect it to 
deter from the crime of murder—a crime 
generally committed under circumstances 
which render the criminal insensible to 
all deterring influences ? Reflect on the 
state of excitement under which such 
crimes are generally committed, and then 
ask yourselves is it likely that any 
consideration of punishment is likely, in 
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a majority of cases, to have a deterring in- 
fluence? It is a delusion to suppose that 
any such considerations deter from crime; 
and it is high time that the Legislature 
should turn its attention to another portion 
of the subject, and try to stimulate the 
people to something good, rather than to 
horrify them by examples of capital pun- 
ishment. I know precisely what course 
this question will take—precisely what has 
happened in other questions of a similar 
nature. We shall go on hanging people 
so long as people out of doors will submit 
to it. But the people do not appear 
to me to be so bound by what may have 
been done in the olden time as the official 
men in this House. They will by and by 
refuse verdicts, and I shall rejoice at such 
aresult. Ido not rejoice that men ap- 
pointed to do a certain duty should aban- 
don that duty; I regret that they should 
be placed in such a position; but, knowing 
how difficult it is to get official men and 
Parliament to take up this question, I fear 
that it is by the juries alone that the re- 
form must be effected. When the punish- 
ment of death for lesser offences was under 
discussion, the late Sir F. Buston declared 
that he himself knew of 1,200 cases in 
which juries had decided contrary to the 
facts; and then both Parliament and the 
Home Secretary took up the question. 
That is the course that will be taken in the 
present case; and I warn the Government 
and the Parliament to take it in hand be- 
fore matters are pushed to such extremities. 
The right hon. Gentleman declares his 
opinion that it would create consternation 
throughout the country if the punishment 
of death were abolished. I should like to 
know on what grounds the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has founded that opinion. I refer 
the right hon. Gentleman to the case that 
happened at Glasgow, that of Margaret 
Hamilton, and I ask him what he thinks 
of the current of public opinion in that 
ease? The prisoner was charged with 
poisoning her sister-in-law, and convicted. 
But what followed after ? First of all, she 
was recommended to mercy by the jury, 
and memorials were sent to the Queen and 
the Home Secretary from two public meet- 
ings in Glasgow, from all the magistrates 
and sheriff of the county, and a second pe- 
tition from the same, and then there was a 
petition from the women of Glasgow, signed 
among others by the lady of the Lord Pro- 
vost, making in all six petitions from Glas- 
gow, besides which there were petitions 
from Earleston, Chapelton, Prestonpans, 
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Lanark, Dundee, Bannockburn, Kirkaldy, 
Hawick, from the city of Perth, with 
1,300 names, and from Edinburgh with 
7,165 names. The Edinburgh petitioners 
said— 

‘« That the jury, on bringing in the verdict, re. 
commended the prisoner to mercy, and in this re. 
commendation your petitioners would earnestly 
unite. Your petitioners have nothing to urge in 
extenuation of the prisoner’s guilt ; yet the in- 
creasing abhorrence of the Christian public to the 
infliction of the punishment of death, for any of- 
fence, as alike ineffectual in the prevention of 
crime, repugnant to the feelings of humanity, and 
condemned by the precepts of the Christian reli- 
gion, are, in the opinion of your petitioners, suffici- 
ent grounds for soliciting Your Majesty’s clemency, 
Your petitioners would further adduce the recent 
case of Charlotte Harris, of Taunton, whose life 
Your Majesty was graciously pleased to spare, 
when under sentence of death, for a crime equally 
great with that of the present prisoner, Margaret 
Lennox, or Hamilton.” 

I do not know whether my hon. Friend de- 
tailed the horrible circumstances of the 
woman Hamilton’s death, but I shall not 
expatiate on them further than to say that 
I believe she was insensible on the scaf- 
fold. There was there the clergyman 
and the Caleraft of Glasgow. I confess I 
never read these accounts of the clergyman 
and Caleraft performing on the same scaf- 
fold without feeling that if it were possible 
for the Apostles to witness such scenes, 
they would not recognise the clergyman as 
one of their descendants, or as a teacher of 
the religion which they taught. There is 
another case to which I wish to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention, the Cam- 
bridge case, in which a young man and 
woman were hanged very lately for poison- 
ing the sister of the woman. Petitions for 
a respite were sent up, one with 812 sig- 
natures from the men, and one with 1,400 
from the women, of Cambridge, the largest 
number of signatures ever known to a pe- 
tition from that town. But a letter I have 
seen says, that each dissenting pulpit in 
the town, for two Sundays previously, bore 
honest and faithful testimony against death 
punishment. What does the right hon. 
Gentleman think of such a state of things? 
Does he think it right that the public 
should be long so much at issue with the 
Government or the Parliament? Why, 
Christianity, as preached in these chapels, 
is directly at variance with the policy which 
the right hon. Gentleman supports; and I 
should like to know how there can be re- 
verence for the law when such a state of 
things exists in Cambridge, and, as I be- 
lieve, in every other considerable town in 
Great Britain. It would be easy to show 
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that the idea that the infliction of the 
punishment of death deters persons from 
the commission of crime, is altogether fal- 
lacious. 1 have made out a table of dates 
of some of the principal crimes which have 
taken place lately, the result of which is 
some proof that no such effect takes place. 
Ihave taken the case of Rush at Norwich, 
that of Gleeson at Liverpool, and the Man- 
nings in London. Now, I find that the 
trial of Rush commenced on March 29; 
there was great anxiety on the subject 
throughout every part of the country, and 
everybody was curious to know the issue, 
and there were speculations as to whether 
Rush would defend himself, how long the 
trial would last, and whether a man of 
such extraordinary character would be able 
to extricate himself from the difficulty in 
which his crime had placed him. The 
whole country was excited, and every news- 
paper had something to say each day in re- 
ference to ‘‘ the murderer Rush.”’ Well, 
at that very time, while the assizes were 
on at which he was to be tried, and on the 
very day before the trial—on the 28th of 
March, Gleeson committed a crime at least 
equal in atrocity to that which was charged 
against Rush. Again, the trial of Gleeson 
was fixed for the 22nd August. In like 
manner, we had long newspaper accounts 
of his state of mind, his appearance, his 
character, and his antecedents, and specu- 
lations as to what must be the feelings of 
Captain Heinrichson, on returning from 
his voyage, at finding that his wife and 
child had been murdered; yet while all this 
was exciting the public mind, the murder 
of O’Connor was perpetrated by the Man- 
nings. So far, then, as the influence on the 
public mind of these exhibitions goes, it is un- 
deniable that the trial of Rush had no favour- 
able influence in deterring Gleeson; neither 
had the case of Gleeson any influence in 
deterring the Mannings. But, if it operated 
at all, it was with a contrary effect. It is 
the same with regard to murder as suicide. 
All writers agree that when an appalling 
suicide has been committed, it is often fol- 
lowed, and that very speedily, by others of 
a similar character. There is a class of 
persons who, from the peculiar constitution 
of their minds, are predisposed to such 
crimes; and amongst that class, the more 
you publish the fact of such crimes having 
been committed, the more you stimulate 
them to the commission of them them- 
selves, I think I have satisfactorily shown 
to the House that the security of society 
18 not less now than it was when scores 
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and hundreds of human beings were hanged 
yearly in Great Britain and Irelands. and 
that in other countries where the punish- 
ment of death has been practically abolish- 
ed, no such results as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expects from it here have followed, 
We spend 10,000,000/. annually and more, 
taking the Church of England and dissent- 
ing bodies together, in teaching the people 
morality and religion; and yet it is asserted 
by the right hon. Gentleman that notwith- 
standing that, and notwithstanding the 
proof that perfect safety has followed the 
change in other countries, the most dire 
results are to be apprehended were that 
change made here. Why, Sir, if, after all 
our efforts, and all the money we have spent 
to inculcate morality and religion in the 
minds of the people, we have got no fur- 
ther than this—if that which has succeeded 
in Bombay, in Tuscany, Russia, Prussia, 
Belgium, in the States of Ohio, and Michi- 
gan, and Massachusetts, would, in conse- 
quence of the immoral state of our population, 
be unsafe to attempt here, it would be better 
that we should save this enormous expen- 
diture of 10,000,000/., and try some other 
means of improving the morals of the 
people. I have shown that the inequality 
of the punishment is dangerous and fatal 
to an impartial administration of the law; 
and I believe if it were proved in the same 
way that a similar state of things existed 
in regard to any other part of the law, 
Parliament would immediately interfere. 
I will not go into the horrible details which 
have been brought forward to show how 
worse than useless public executions are, 
nor will I go into the question of whether 
private executions should be permitted—a 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
has judiciously avoided; for I doubt if it 
would be possible to propose, much less to 
carry out private executions in this coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman as Secre- 
tary of State defends capital punishments. 
I admit that capital punishments are the 
law, and as such he must, if he retain his 
office, carry out the duties of his office, 
and cause them to be inflicted; but I say 
that the right hon. Gentleman, holding the 
office he does, and expressing the opinions 
he has expressed, is himself the great hin- 
drance to the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
say that he thought they might be dis- 
pensed with, I believe the House would 
gladly assent to a proposition for that 
purpose. I cannot, however, expect that 


he will, holding the opinions he has de: 
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clared to-night that he entertains ; but 
the right-hon. Gentleman has a much 
greater responsibility attaching to him in 
this matter, than attaches to me or any one 
else, for he is in a position to continue the 
law or abolish it. He must not ‘lay the 
flattering unction to his soul”’ that he can 
throw the responsibility on the law, or on 
his office, or on the Judges who administer 
the law. He cannot escape from his own 
personal and individual responsibility in 
the case. If capital punishments be re- 
ally necessary and right in this country, 
and in the state of society in which we 
live, of course he is absolved ; but, if it 
be proved, as it has been in regard to the 
239 crimes in which the extreme penalty 
has been abolished, that it is not, then I 
say he is involved in an awful responsi- 
bility in maintaining a law for taking 
away human life when the necessity for it 
no longer exists. An able foreign writer 
says, ‘‘ That none can govern wisely who 
are acquainted only with the inferior part 
of human nature.”’ But that is the prin- 
ciple on which the Government acts. 
They would deter men from crime by the 
exhibition of that only which is terrible 
and brutal. I believe that is a course 
which never will deter men from crime. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman would 
take another course, his office would be 
relieved from a responsibility so great 
and so awful that I wonder how any man 
can dare to retain it. The moral feeling 
of the public would then be no longer out- 
raged by these brutal exhibitions, and 
Christianity would be advanced. What 
you want to teach the people is, to regard 
human life as sacred, and that man should 
not lift up his hand against his fellow- 
man; but to teach them that, you must 
first take from before their eyes an action 
of the law which shows them that the law 
does not hold human life sacred. I have 
been informed that at the first execution 
at a town in Ireland 60 persons fainted ; 
at the next spectacle of the kind only a 
few persons fainted; and that now, so 
accustomed are the people to the sight, it 
is witnessed almost without a shudder. 
If you wish to teach the people to reve- 
rence human life, you must first show 
them that you reverence it yourselves. 
An old English writer, Chaucer, says of 
his ** Parson”’— 
“ Christ’s lore, and his Apostles twelve 
He preached, but first he followed it himself.” 

And if we would teach men to reverence 
and respect the lives of their fellow men, 
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the first and most powerful step we could 
take would be to abandon the halter ang 
the scaffold, and to practise the doctrine 
we would inculcate upon the people. 

Sir G. GREY wished to remark, in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, that 
he had felt it to be his duty, as Secretary 
of State, in doubtful cases of fact and evi. 
dence, to refer to the Judge who presided 
at the trial; but he had never intended to 
imply that any degree of responsibility in 
reference to the execution of the sentence 
rested with the Judge. The whole and 
undivided responsibility of advising the 
Crown to assent to the execution of the 
sentence rested, with the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. 8. ADAIR said, he had the mis. 
fortune to differ from the Home Seeretary 
on this question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked if the State was not jus- 
tified in taking measures to preserve innu- 
merable lives; but the complaint was, that 
the measures taken in that direction were 
not such as they could in conscience sup- 
port. He believed it perfectly possible to 
devise a system of secondary punishments 
that should be adequate to the prevention 
of crime, and that the certainty of passing 
a lifetime in seclusion and penitence 
without the possibility of escape would 
deter from crime more effectually than the 
scaffold. He had heard it alleged as a 
reason against the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, that there would be a probability 
or possibility of the relaxation of punish- 
ment. It appeared to him that when the 
public were once satisfied that a punish- 
ment should be substituted for that of 
capital punishment, they would insist at 
the same time that it should become an 
understood and irrevocable practice that 
under no circumstances, failing the pro- 
duction of fresh evidence, should any al- 
teration or commutation be permitted. 
During the last three years the average 
annual number of persons sentenced to 
death was in Scotland four ; and in Ireland, 
excluding the memorable year of 1848, it 
was from 25 to 30. He was not aware 
on how many of that number the sentence 
of death was carried into execution, but 
he believed it was comparatively small— 
19 had been mentioned; but from what 
class were those criminals taken? Te 
apprehended they were taken either from 
a class who had had the advantage of a 
high intellectual and moral education, but 
had set at nought that education so far as 
to commit deeds of blood; or they were 
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taken from a lower grade of society. 
appeared to him that to the class of crimi- 
nals who had had the advantage of educa- 
tion and intellectual training, the punish- 
ment of death had no terror. That was 
instanced in the case of the criminal Rush, 
whose atrocities were of the most fright- 
ful character; he, by some fearful perver- 
sion of mind, arrived at the certain belief 
that the change of existence which the 
scaffold brought to him would be the entry 
into glory in a happier state. There was 
a lower class of those criminals who in like 
manner were encouraged into a similar be- 
lief. He would allude to a case which 
occurred at Cambridge in the early part of 
this year, of a crime committed under ecir- 
cumstances of the greatest atrocity, and 
for which no sympathy was felt in the pub- 
lie mind. He observed with some surprise 
the state of mind into which the male crim- 
inal was brought in that case. The clergy- 
man who attended him in his last moments 
produced such an effect upon the mind of 
the prisoner, that when he was about to 
be pinioned he declared that he would not 
be reprieved if any man would give him 
10,0007. Tle (Mr. 8. Adair) would not 
speculate on the sincerity of those feclings 
evinced by eriminals in their last moments, 
but he thought the law would do well to 
put an end to those wretched and miser- 
able exhibitions, a course which he firmly 
believed would in no degree tend to impair 
the security which the law should throw 
around the life of every subject. 

Mr. EWART, in reply, would merely 
observe that his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary had been less happy than 
usual in meeting the Motion, not from want 
of ability, but from want of argument. 

The House divided:—Ayes 40; Noes 
46: Majority 46. 
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THE CHARTER. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR then proceeded to 
bring forward the Motion of which he had 
given notice: That the House, recognising 
the great principle that labour is the source 
of all wealth—that the people are the only 
legitimate source of power—that the la- 
bourer should be the first partaker of the 
fruits of his own industry—that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, and 
should be resisted; and believing that the 
resources of the country would be best de- 
veloped by laws made by representatives 
chosen by the labouring classes, in con- 
junction with those who live by other in- 
dustrial pursuits—that, in recognition of the 
above great truths, the House adopts the 
principles embodied in the document en- 
titled ‘The People’s Charter’ —namely, 
annual elections, universal suffrage, vote 
by ballot, equal electoral districts, no pro- 
perty qualification, and payment of Mem- 
bers. He said, one way of putting an end 
to the crime of murder, which they had 
just been discussing, would be the placing 
our representative system on such a sound 
and satisfactory basis as that every person 
in the kingdom should be represented in 
that House. He begged to inform the 
House and the country, that however the 
opinions of the people on this question 
might be neglected now, simply because 
they were quiet when trade was good, as 
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soon as that trade became bad, which would 
be at no distant period, the applications 
made to that House on the part of the peo- 
ple would meet with more attention than 
they did now, or than they had done on any 
former occasion. He admitted, with re- 
spect to the people of Ireland, that they 
attached no importance whatever to the 
Charter, or to any measure which that 
House passed for that country; but this 
was a period of calm in Ireland, and now 
was the very time for reconciling the peo- 
ple to the Government of the day, which 
it would be exceedingly difficult to do in 
times when trade became bad. In that 
House 105 Members sat for Ireland, repre- 
senting 8,000,000 of population; Scotland 
returned 53 Members; whilst for England, 
representing no more than double the 
population of Ireland, they had 500 Mem- 
bers, being nearly five to one as to those 
who represented Ireland. He contended 
that the people of England were more en- 
lightened, and more prepared now to re- 
ceive the changes which he asked for than 
the people of any other country in the 
world. With respect to France, that coun- 
try was not now a Republic, but a com- 
plete despotism. In France, at the pre- 
sent moment, the house of the President 
was surrounded day and night by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets; and the National As- 
sembly, where the representatives of the 
people met to enact the laws, was always 
surrounded in like manner by soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, while that Assembly was 
sitting. France was now more of a des- 
potic Power than it ever was before. Any 
newspaper, for instance, published in Paris, 
containing anything reflecting on the Pre- 
sident, or the majority in the Assembly, 
was not allowed to pass free through the 
post. The House, therefore, had no right 
to look to France now as an instance why 
they should not give the people of this 
country greater power than they had at 
the present moment. He admitted his Mo- 
tion was a kind of annual farce, constituted 
as the House was at present. In this 
country capital was the reigning monarch. 
The capitalists sitting behind the Ministry 
would support the Ministry in any measure 
which was antagonistic to the working 
classes. Did not that prove that the en- 
tire policy of the Ministry was based on 
the support they received from the capi- 
talists of the country? This question in- 
terested every class of persons out of that 
House, and before he sat down some hon. 
Gentleman might perhaps get up and pro- 
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pose that the House be counted; but let 
him (Mr. F. 0’Connor) inform hon. Mem. 
bers that the people outside had no confi- 
dence in that House. Formerly, when the 
Charter was propounded to the House, 
monster petitions were presented in its fa- 
your; but on this occasion, he rejoiced to 
say that not a single petition had been pre- 
sented in its favour. His only object was 
to make the rich richer, and the poor rich. 
He could not understand the conduct of the 
protectionists in refusing their support to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey the other night for the extension of 
the agricultural franchise. They were for 
placing all power in the hands of that class, 
and yet to a man they voted against it. 
Look at the result of the present system, 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, Dublin, 
Cork, and Bath, for instance, each return- 
ed one Tory and one Whig, and they would 
find that a House thus divided against it- 
self could not stand. What he desired to 
see was, that the land should be cultivated 
according to the national requirements, 
and not according to political patronage; 
and he was convinced that if the Charter 
were to become the law of the land, they 
would cease to import agricultural pro- 


duce, and, in fact, become an exporting . 


country. 

Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 12, 1850. 


Minvres.] Pusiic Brts.—2* Municipal Cor- 
porations (Ireland). J 
Reported.—Sheep and Cattle Contagious Dis- 
orders Prevention Continuance ; Court of Chan- 
cery (Ireland), 

8* Court of Chancery; Metropolitan Interments ; 
Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) ; Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland). 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT BILL. 


Commons’ Amendments considered. 
Some Amendments agreed to. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed his dis- 
approval of an omission of a proviso 1m 
Clause 19, which declared that the Act 
should not release the company from lia- 
bility to complete the purchase of land 
where the contract for purchase had been 
in part performed, or the price fixed and 
ascertained before the passing of the Act. 
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The noble Lord moved that the proviso be 
restored. 

Lorp GRANVILLE opposed the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. 

On Question, that their Lordships do 
agree to the Amendment of the Commons, 
their Lordships divided: — Content 34; 
Not-Content 38: Majority 4. 


" _ List of the Contents. 
Archbishop of Canter- Waldegrave 


bury BISHOPS. 
DUKE, Down 
Norfolk Manchester 
MARQUESSES. BARONS. 
Donegal Byron 
Lansdowne Camoys 
Westminster Crewe 
EARLS. Cremorne 
Bessborough Colborne 
Bruce Dormer 
Carlisle Eddisbury 
Cowper Elphinstone 
Fingall Foley 
Granville Hatherton 
Grey Kinnaird 
Minto Langdale 
Morley Portman 
Shaftesbury Monteagle 
Strafford Wrottesley 


Then a Committee was appointed to 
prepare reasons to be offered to the Com- 
mons at a Conference, for their Lordships 
disagreeing to the said Amendment. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On the Motion of the Marquess of | 
LANSDOWNE, this Bill was read 3a, 

On the Motion that the Bill do pass, 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
he wished to say a few words before the 
Bill was passed. As a ground for the 
adoption of this measure, it was alleged 
that there was a dwindling away of the 
constituency of Ireland; but it was a re- 
markable thing that there was not a single 
petition presented to either House of Par- 
liament urging that circumstance as a rea- 
son for the passing of this measure. He 
denied that the constituency had dwindled 
away, though the number of registered 
voters had decreased, because there had 
been a famine in Ireland. He thought 
that an 8. franchise would be nothing 
more nor less than a pauper franchise, and 
he even thought with a 15/. qualification 
there still would be a pauper franchise. 
They had been threatened with the disap- 
probation of another assembly for raising 
the franchise to 15/.; but a threat of that 
kind would have no effect upon him. 

Bill passed. 
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COUNTY COURT EXTENSION BILL. 
Lorp BEAUMONT moved ‘that the 
House do now resolve itself into 'Com- 


mittee. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had already 


' given their Lordships notice that he would 


propose certain amendments in this Bill, 
those amendments being for the purpose of 
restoring to the Bill the most material enact- 
ments of his Bill of 1833, but which were 
omitted in this Bill. One of these was the 
introduction of a clause, giving parties the 
liberty of going either before the Superior 
Courts or the County Courts, in cases 
where the amount was between 201. and 
501.; another was to give the power of 
appeal on points of law; the third was the 
consent clause, allowing parties in any 
suit, to any amount, and of any descrip- 
tion, to have their cause tried in the 
County Court, if both agreed that it should 
be so tried. Of course he approved the 
Bill when so amended; but he thought 
there was every reason why this impor- 
tant measure — the most important that 
had come before their Lordships for many 
years — should be sent before a Select 
Committee. It was a most important mea- 
sure, inasmuch as, though 50]. was the 
maximum in the Bill, yet it included a 
vast amount of causes, for the average of 
all cases tried in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were for sums under 40/7. He 
had once shown their Lordships that for the 
whole county palatine of Lancaster dur- 
ing the spring assizes of one particular 
year, the average in cases was for sums 
either of 151. 16s., or 161. 15s., he could 
not now remember which; and, therefore, 
he held that it was impossible to over-esti- 
mate the importance of the present mea- 
sure. He might instance also the extreme 
interest which was felt on the subject 
throughout all the country. Never in all 
his Parliamentary experience had so many 
letters, besides the numerous petitions, 
been intrusted to him on any subject; and 
from various parties he had received nu- 
merous suggestions and amendments which 
he was requested to propose. Many of 
these referred to matters of detail, and 
required careful consideration—first, on ac- 
count of their own merits; and, secondly, in 
order that it might be seen whether they did 
not interfere with other parts of the Bill. He 
had therefore come to the resolution of 
suggesting that their Lordships should not 
proceed further that day with the Bill, but 
should agree to send it before a Select 
Committee, where those clauses of the Bill 
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of 1833, which he proposed should be 
adopted, might be taken into full and de- 
liberate consideration. He did not propose 
this Committee with the slightest intention 
of delaying the measure; for if he found 
that there was any intention of that kind, 
he would at once move that the Chairman 
report progress; and he gave this notice to 
whoever might intend to create delay in 
the Select Committee, that he would be 
the first to meet that attempt by moving 
that the Chairman report, and then let 
the House deal with the Bill in the 
best way it could. That, he thought, 
would be a guarantee to the public that 
this measure would not be delayed longer 
than was absolutely necessary to its eflici- 
ency. He was delighted to state to their 
Lordships—and he was sure they would all 
rejoice at the intelligence—that his noble 
and learned Friend Lord Lyndhurst, the 
author of the former County Court of 
1845 Bill, was so far recovered after his 
late operation, that he would be able 
to attend in his place on Monday or Tues- 
day next, when they would have the great 
benefit of his advice on this measure. He 
believed he might say his noble and learn- 
ed Friend approved of the measure, pro- 
vided the amendments suggested were 
made. His noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Denman) was unable, from bad 
health, to attend in the House; but 
he was in communication with him on 
this subject, and but for the late Post 
Office alterations he might be able to re- 
ceive and lay before their Lordships on 
Monday next a full statement of the doubts 
entertained by his noble and learned Friend, 
and the amendments he proposed, if any, 
beyond those he (Lord Brougham) had 
stated. But, at all events, on Tuesday he 
would be in possession of a communication 
from him embracing a statement of his 
views. He hoped they would also have 
the attendance of his noble Friend (Lord 
Wharneliffe), who last year so ably and so 
industriously represented the great mer- 
cantile interest of the city of London on 
the important matters connected with the 
Bankrupt Law Amendment Bill. The 
noble and learned Lord then proposed that 
the Bill should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp WHARFCLIFFE thought, that 
if their Lordships were certain there was 
sufficient time, it would be highly de- 
sirable to send the Bill before a Select 
Committee; but, unfortunately, at the pre- 
sent period of the Session, they could not 
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be without doubts on the subject. At the 
same time, he did not see that it would be 
necessary to have a very prolonged inves- 
tigation, and, on the whole, he thought 
that such a course was likely to lead to an 
improvement of the measure. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that, believing 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Broug- 
ham) to be a most sincere friend of the 
Bill, and that their Lordships generally 
were anxious that the Bill should go out 
in the most perfect form, he should be 
most reluctant to refuse his assent to the 
recommendation for sending the Bill to a 
Select Committee. But in agreeing to 
that suggestion there was this difficulty, 
that the House had already adopted the 
principle of the Bill, and alterations of a 
minor character only affecting the details, 
might be best effected in a committee up 
stairs. But the noble and learned Lord 
proposed three very important alterations 
in the Bill itself. One was, what the 
noble and learned Lord ealled the optional 
clause. Now he (Lord Beaumont) would 
consider it a very great improvement that 
if both parties agreed they should have 
the option of taking their case to the 
court above ; and, therefore, he would not 
object to the introduction of a clause to 
that effect. The next clause suggested 
by the noble and learned Lord was to 
give the power of appeal from the County 
Courts on points of law but not of fact; 
and he (Lord Beaumont) would not object 
to the insertion of a clause giving a pro- 
perly guarded right of appeal. But with 
respect to the other suggestion of the 
noble and learned Lord, based upon the 
provision of his own Bill of 1833, creating 
a concurrent jurisdiction in the Superior 
Courts as well as the Small Debts Courts, 
that suggestion it was that constituted his 
(Lord Beaumont’s) main diffeulty in as- 
senting to send the Bill before a Select 
Committee, because, to establish a con- 
current jurisdiction of that nature, would 
go directly to the destruction of the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, after the principle had 
been already affirmed by their Lordships. 
If the noble and learned Lord, however, 
would leave that clause to be considered in 
the House subsequently to the report of 
the Select Committee being brought up, 
so that a division of the House might be 
taken on the clause after the Committee 
upstairs had reported, he (Lord Beaumont) 
would accede to the Bill being sent to 4 
Select Committee. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM would have no ob- 
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jection to adopt this suggestion, and allow 
the clause to be deferred till the Select 
Committee had reported. However, he 
would just state that in the principle of 
the concurrent jurisdiction, he was sup- 
ported by the opinions of all the law au- 
thorities, both in the House and out of it. 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Cottenham, Lord 
Denman, Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
and other eminent authorities, all concur- 
red with him in thinking such a provision 
indispensable to the proper working of the 
present measure. 

Lorn BEAUMONT, in assenting to 
the Bill going to a Select Committee, 
wished it to be thoroughly understood by 
the House that he gave his assent on the 
distinct understanding that it was not for 
the purpose of delay. 

On Question, Amendment agreed to. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 12, 1850. 

Minutes.] New Writs.—For Devonport v. Sir 
John Romilly, Attorney General.—For South- 
ampton v. Alexander James Edward Cockburn, 
Esq., Solicitor General.—For Tamworth, v. the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., deceased.— 
For Chester City, v. Sir J. Jervis, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

1* Highway Rates; Landlord and Tenants. 

2* General Board of Ilealth (No. 2); Appoint- 
ments to Offices, &e.; Bills of Exchange ; 
Stock in Trade; Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&c,; Upton cum Chalvey Marriages Validity. 

3° Court of Exchequer (Ireland) ; Incorporation 
of Boroughs Confirmation (No. 2). 


MEDICAL CHARITIES (IRELAND) BILL, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause |. 

Sir D. NORREYS said, that this was 
an awkward time to go on with the Bill, 
as they had no opportunity of receiving 
the opinions of the boards of guardians on 
it. It would be much better if the Go- 
vernment had brought it forward earlier. 
He was anxious to get rid of the appoint- 
ment of a new medical board to superintend 
the medical charities of Ireland. It might 
be said that it could not be called a sepa- 
rate board, as it was to be taken from the 
Poor Law Board ; but it should be recol- 
lected that they vested it with separate 
separate powers, and it would be inevitably 
a separate board. He deprecated their 
paying any attention to the evidence given 
before Committees before the year 1847, 
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as, up to that time, the poor-law system 
was new, and little known before that 
year. This Bill, as it at present stood, 
would throw great expense upon the poor 
payers of the poor-rate, who would not 
have any control over it. It would also be 
very injurious to the poor, by giving them 
too easy facilities for medical relief. The 
best way to keep men in health, was to let 
them have no time to be ill. He thought 
that the least that should be done would 
be to postpone the Bill for another year. 
Hie should move the omission of such 
words as would suffice to raise the question 
as to whether or not there should be a 
separate board. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that, in 
the first place, he disapproved of the doc- 
trine, that the evidence which had been 
given before either House of Parliament 
should be deprecated. He believed that a 
more objectionable system than that of the 
medical charities in lreland was not to be 
found. It was oppressive to the ratepay- 
ers, unfortunate as regarded the medical 
charge, and demoralising to the medical 
profession. His hon. Friend had proceeded 
upon a fallacy altogether; his hon. Friend 
had proposed to strike out those clauses 
of the Bill which established a separate 
board. There was no such thing. The 
board was composed of the Poor Law 
Commissioners and the medical gentlemen 
who were added to the board; it was a 
combined board, and was not, as the hon. 
Gentleman supposed, an exclusively medi- 
cal board. He would state what he in- 
tended to propose in this clause. He would 
give the Lord Lieutenant power, by war- 
rant under his hand, to appoint two per- 
sons who, with the assistant commissioners, 
should be commissioners of the board. He 
believed that if the House could pass this 
Bill, they would afford better relief to the 
sick poor in Ireland. 

Mr. MOORE hoped the House would 
not adopt the compromise. The proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow would absolutely destroy the most 
vital and necessary element of the success 
of the measure. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sir R. FERGUSON moved an Amend- 
ment to provide that there should be cone 
competent and responsible physician or 
surgeon upon the board instead of three, 
on the ground of expense. He believed 


there would be no lack of attendance on 
the part of respectable medical men at the 
meetings of the board, 
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Sir W. SOMERVILLE opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENTS said, that the hon. 
Baronet contemplated the appointment of 
a man of the first eminence in his profes- 
sion. He put it to the Committee, whe- 
ther it was likely a man of eminence in 
his profession would have time to attend 
to the duties imposed. 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 18; 
Noes 58: Majority 40. 

Same Clause. Amendment proposed, 
page 1, line 9, after the words ‘ physi- 
cians or surgeons,”’ to insert the words 
‘‘ of not less than ten years’ standing.”’ 

Question put. ‘‘ That the proposed words 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 27 ; 
Noes 50: Majority 23. 

Lorp NAAS then moved the addition 
of a proviso to the effect that the Poor 
Law Commissioners should be responsible 
for all the acts of the board. 

Question put, “‘That the Proviso be 
there added.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 60: Majority 36. 

Ifouse resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


CHARGES ON PORTUGUESE WINES 
SENT TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. AtpermMan THOMPSON said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether he had received 
any satisfactory answer from the Portuguese 
Government to the remonstrances of the 
importers of wine, the produce of Portugal, 
against the impost of 6. per pipe levied 
upon wine exported to England, when six- 
pence the pipe only is imposed upon wine 
exported to America? The wine mer- 
chants of London had petitioned that 
House, and had complained that they were 
greatly aggrieved by those exactions, which 
checked the importation of wine to this 
country. He conceived the consumers of 
wine in this country had a right to be put 
upon the footing of the most favoured na- 
tions by Portugal. He was aware that 
the pretext for the continuance of these 
exactions was the decision of the Oporto 
Wine Company, which claimed some pecu- 
liar privileges with regard to the exporta- 
tion of wine to England. It appeared this 
duty often amounted to 30, 40, or even 50 
per cent on the cost of the wine. 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied that 
repeated communications had been made 
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to Baron Moncorvo on this subject, which 
was of very considerable importance to the 
British consumers of wine; but he was sorry 
to say that he was unable at present to 
state to the House that any satisfactory 
results had been arrived at from his com- 
munications with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. There could be no doubt that this 
imposition of extra duty was not only injuri- 
ous to the British consumer, but also to the 
Portuguese wine-grower. Not only the 
additional charge, but the very mode of 
classifying the wines for the British mar- 
ket, was productive of much injury; for 
only one-half of the descriptions of wines 
produced could be exported to this country. 
He could assure the hon. Member that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not desist 
from making such representations to the 
Government of Portugal as they thought 
most likely to induce it to alter the present 
system. 


THE CHARGE OF MR. BARON ALDERSON 
ON THE TRIAL OF PATE. 


Mr. G. THOMPSON said, that seeing 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department in his place, he 
wished to put some questions to him on 
a matter, as he conceived, vital to the 
character of the English Bench, and the 
administration of criminal justice in this 
country. In the report of the proceedings 
of the Central Criminal Court yesterday, 
on the trial of a person of the name of Pate, 
for a wanton and cowardly attack on Her 
Majesty, and who was found guilty with- 
out any recommendation to merey, he 
found that Mr. Baron Alderson, who was 
the learned Judge who presided at the 
trial, had imputed to him the following 
words in passing sentence on the pri- 
soner :— 

“ Considering who you are—the station in life 
you have filled —and the respectability of your 
connexions, it is not the intention of the court to 
inflict upon you, as we might have done, the dis- 
graceful punishment of whipping, because we have 
some feeling of respect for you, even in your pre- 
sent miserable and unfortunate position. We do 
not wish to add to the disgrace of your family. 
We have some respect for you, though you had 
none for others.” 

It appeared to him that these were words 
of a very extraordinary nature, and he 
hoped almost unprecedented; for, if truly 
reported, they must seriously affect the 
character of one of the Judges, and the 
equal and just administration of the er- 
minal law; he, therefore, trusted he might 
be allowed to put some questions on the 
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subject to the right hon. Gentleman. First, 
he wished to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet had seen the report of the words 
which he had read, and which were attri- 
buted to Mr. Baron Alderson? Also whe- 
ther, if he had seen them, he had thought 
it his duty to communicate with Mr. Baron 
Alderson, with the view of ascertaining 
the accuracy of the report ? And whether, 
in the event of the report proving to be 
accurate, the right hon. Baronet would 
consider it to be his duty to tender some 
advice to the Crown on the subject? He 
considered this subject affected the honour, 
the dignity, and the impartiality of the 
Bench, and calculated most seriously to 
affect that estimation and respect with 
which the people of this country have 
heretofore been accustomed to regard the 
administration of the criminal law within 
these realms. 

Sir G. GREY replied that he had read 
the proceedings at the trial to which the 
hon. Member referred, and he had not felt 
it to be his duty to call upon the Judge for 
any explanation of what he said in passing 
sentence. He had not done so because he 
did not feel himself justified in calling upon 
any Judge of the land to give reasons for 
what he did, or to afford explanations as to 
his conduct in the exercise of his judicial 
functions. 


MONUMENT TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, in rising to 
move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee to consider an Address to be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that a monument be erected 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, to the memory of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, I do not intend to 
dwell on the political services or on the 
public character of the deceased statesman. 
I take it for granted that this House will 
be desirous to testify the sorrow it feels at 
the loss this country has sustained by the 
death of the right hon. Baronet. I take 
it for granted, because on the first notifica- 
tion of the melancholy event, the House 
spontaneously agreed to adjourn for the 
day. Itake it for granted, because the 
feeling of regret which prevails on this 
subject throughout the country has been 
very general and very deeply felt and ex- 
pressed, thus testifying the high estimation 
in which it held the services of Sir Robert 
Peel. I take it for granted, from the feel- 


ing which was obvious when I wished to 
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propose that a public funeral should be 
ordered for the purpose of showing the re- 
spect of this House to the memory of Sir 
Robert Peel, and from the fact that the 
observations which I then made appeared 
to meet with the unanimous concurrence 
of this House. I may also advert to the 
general sympathy of respect and esteem 
which has been manifested at this sudden 
and afflicting event not only in this coun- 
try but in foreign countries, which is a re- 
markable demonstration that this calamity 
is considered not less a loss to other na- 
tions than to this country. I believe it is 
without precedent that the National As- 
sembly of France should agree to enter on 
the minutes of its proceedings the words 
of its President expressive of its respect 
for the character, and its sorrow for the 
death, of a British statesman. Such, there- 
fore, being the circumstances, known to all, 
patent to all, I cannot but believe that this 
House, the seat of his exertions, and which 
has so often witnessed the exercise of the 
great abilities with which he was endowed, 
will be anxious to place on record some 
permanent testimonial of their respect for 
his worth and talents. Taking this view 
of the subject, it remains to be considered 
in which way the testimony should be 
made. I adverted to a public funeral on 
a former occasion, but I did not persist, in 
consequence of what fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who was a near 
friend and coadjutor of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, who informed the House that Sir 
Robert Peel had left express directions 
that his funeral should be as private as cir- 
cumstances would admit. Ofcourse I can- 
not think, in the present instance, of pro- 
posing such acts as were adopted by this 
House to testify its respect on the death 
Mr. Percival and of Mr. Canning, when 
this House agreed to make some provision 
for the families of those distinguished men, 
who had died in the public service. There 
remains only, as I conceive, the proposal 
of the erection of a public monument, by 
which we may show, or endeavour to show, 
the sense of the loss the country has sus- 
tained. Perhaps I may in this place state 
that Her Majesty, being anxious to show 
the sense which the Crown entertained of 
the services rendered by Sir Robert Peel 
to the Crown, desired me to inform Lady 
Peel that Her Majesty was anxious to be- 
stow upon her the same rank as was bestow- 
ed on the widow of Mr. Canning. I received 
this day an answer to this offer on the part 
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of the Crown, which I immediately com- 
municated to Her Majesty, in which Lady 
Peel says it is her own wish to bear no 
other name than that by which Sir Robert 
Peel was known. Lady Peel has also in- 
timated that a specific direction was left 
for his family by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
in which he desires that no one of his 
family would receive any title or public re- 
ward in respect of any services which he 
might be supposed to have rendered the 
country. This was the stronger reason 
why this House should desire that some 


Monument to 
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desire to do honour to the memory of Sir 


Robert Peel. What I propose to do is to 
follow, with the exception of a pension, the 
precedent set on the occasion of the death 
of the Earl of Chatham. When the Earl 
of Chatham died, Colonel Barré proposed 
that a public funeral should take place to 
his honour; but a gentleman who was then 
in office in the Administration to which 
Lord Chatham was at that time opposed, 
gave it as his opinion that it would be bet- 
ter to have a monument to the memory of 
the Earl of Chatham. That suggestion 


other testimonial should remain, by which | was immediately adopted and assented to; 


this Houze might testify its feeling with 
respect to an event so sudden, and that a 
calamity so great should not be allowed to 
pass by without notice. I have already said 
that I did not mean to enter upon any ques- 
tion as to the public services of Sir Robert 
Peel, and I will not enter at this time into 
the nature of the measures with which his 
name is associated, as the mover, or of 
which he was the advocate. I think it far 
better to refer to the example which has 
recently been given under the Commission 
which was appointed by Her Majesty with 
the view ef considering how far the fine 
arts might be made available for the adorn- 
ment of the New Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee of this Commission, formed 
of persons of different political opinions, 
had to consider the eminent men in com- 
memoration of whom statues should be 
erected, and among others, they determined 
that statues of Ilampden and Lord Falk- 
Jand should be placed in this building. If 
any one was disposed to open a discussion 
as to the merits of those great men, not 
only in their Parliamentary struggles in 
the House of Commons, but also in the 
contests in which they shed their blood, 
and died on the field of battle, no one could 
come to this louse and say that both were 
deserving of the same distinction. But I 
imagine the Gentlemen who formed this 
Commission felt that they were both men 
of such splendid talents and such manly 
virtues as to adorn the age in which they 
lived; and however different their views, 
and however various their talents, they 
had both most at heart the love and wel- 
fare of their country. Let us not wait for 
a long period to elapse before we take oc- 
casion to do honour to the departed states- 
man. Let us do so now, not two centuries 
hence—as in the case of the honours to 
Ilampden and Lord Falkland—not even 
ten, twenty, or thirty years from hence, 
but now, when every one agrees in the 
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and Lord North, the Prime Minister, came 
down to the House before the debate closed, 
and gave his concurrence. It is perhaps, 
rather a remarkable cireumstance, as con- 
nected with that’ vote, that Colonel Barré, 
who moved it, had himself been at one 
time opposed as strongly as any politician 
could be to the opinions of the Earl of 
Chatham. There is also another remark- 
able circumstance, which I have from a 
noble Friend of mine, to the effcct that 
when Colonel Barré was introduced to Lord 
Chatham, and made some apology for the 
severity of the language which he had 
upon occasions applied to him, the Earl of 
Chatham replied that he could easily for- 
give that, for he had himself applied most 
severe language in commenting upon the 
conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, to whom 
he was opposed in opinion at that time; 
and that he was far from resenting any 
freedom of language to which he might be 
exposed, if he thought it was sincere. I 
think that this anedote, considering the 
character of Colonel Barré as the former 
opponent of the Earl of Chatham, does 
show that on occasions of this kind we 
should all endeavour rather to pause for a 
time, and forget that natural encounter 
upon which the welfare and interests of the 
country require us at other times to enter 
—that we should all recollect that the time 
when we assemble to do honour to the 
man who has devoted his talents to his 
country is not the time to consider particu- 
lar opinions or particular measures, but 
rather the time when we should endeavour 
to show that we concur and participate in 
that general feeling of sorrow and regret 
which is felt by the great mass of the na- 
tion. I now move that this House resolve 
itself into Committee to take into consider- 
ation the resolution for an Address. 
House in Committee. 


Resolved—* That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
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will give directions that a Monument be erected, 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster, to the memory of the right hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, with an Inscription expressive of the Public 
sense of so great and irreparable a loss, and to as- 
sure Her Majesty that this House will make good 
the expenses attending the same.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 


next. 


ROCHDALE SAVINGS BANK. 

On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD, pursuant to 
notice, rose to call the attention of the 
House to petitions presented on behalf of 
the depositors in Rochdale Savings Bank, 
with reference to losses snstained by means 
of the defaleations of the late actuary of 
that bank, and to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he intends to propose 
any measure to Parliament for the relief of 
depositors who have suffered in such 
cases.”’ The case of the petitioners was 
one of persons who depended on their daily 
toil for their daily bread, who, by the de- 
faleation of an individual, had been de- 
prived of the savings they had laid up for 
old age, or times of sickness or distress. 
They had invested their savings in full con- 
fidence that, as the money was deposited 
with Government, they had adequate se- 
curity ; but now they were met with the 
allegation that the Government was not 
responsible. The petitioners complained 
of the want of proper care and attention 
on the part of the Government to their 
interest, stating that the Commissioners 
had not required a sufficient guarantee 
for the safety of the funds, inasmuch as no 
bond or security had been asked from the 
officials of the bank, and thus that the de- 
positors had been for some years actually 
without protection, they all the time be- 
lieving that they had full and substantial 
security. Some benevolent persons had 
made a subscription, and 39,000. had 
been paid, leaving a deficiency of 9,4001. 
due to these unfortunate depositors. The 
trustees had no responsibility either. That 
had been taken away by Act of Parliament; 
but the names of the trustees gave confi- 
dence to the people that their money was 
safe. One feature of this defalcation was, 
that the trustees of the Rochdale schools 
had commenced a system of depositing in 
this bank the savings they had induced 
their pupils to make. There was a prece- 
dent for making compensation in the case 
of the Exchequer-bill forgeries, in which 
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the deficiency had been made good ; and if 
in such a case as that the Government 
acted thus, and compensated the sufferers, 
how could they act otherwise towards the 
depositors in this savings bank; how 
could they deny to the poor the justice 
they had awarded to the rich? It was 
contrary, moreover, to the public interest 
that depositors in savings banks should be 
deceived by the inducements held out to 
the poor to invest their savings, for those 
savings had become a most valuable ele- 
ment in the financial arrangements of the 
country. Various deputations had waited 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
this subject, to represent the hardship to 
which they had been subjected, and he 
earnestly hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give some satisfactory answer to 
their representations, for they were suffer- 
ing great anxiety as to the result, and in 
their petition they said that, although 
they were poor, they were the provident 
part of the poorer classes, who by fore- 
thought and prudence endeavoured to save 
a little independence. But no justice had 
been awarded to these poor sufferers. A 
Committee had been sitting, he believed, 
for two years on the Irish savings banks, 
and no report had yet been made. A pri- 
vate Member of the House had no power 
to propose a vote for the relief of these 
poor people, and he could only represent 
the case to the Government. For these 
reasons he appealed to the Government 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the hope that that right hon. Gentleman 
would give some indication that he ad- 
mitted the principle that these poor depo- 
sitors should be relieved. He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman would say whether 
he would propose to Parliament any mea- 
sure for that purpose. He appealed to his 
justice and his mercy to do so, and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would not 
refuse his acquiescence in some measure 
of relief. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the subject was under 
examination before a Committee, and until 
the report of that Committee had been 
made, he was not prepared to say that he 
could introduce any measure of the kind 
alluded 'to by the hon. Member. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
CotoxeL SIBTHORP, pursuant to no- 
tice, rose to call the attention of the House 
to a copy of a letter from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to the Lords 
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of the Treasury, on the subject of the 
ground appropriated for the site of the 
Exhibition. He entirely concurred in what 
he believed was becoming the general im- 
pression in the country, namely, that there 
never had been a greater humbug, a 
greater fraud, or a greater injustice, than 
this proposed Exhibition in 1851. Some 
measures, however, might yet be taken to 
throw the whole of it over. The replies 
given by the Government and the Attorney 
General to the questions that had been put 
on this subject, had been most evasive. 
Several trees had been already cut down 
in the park, to the great annoyance and 
injury of the public. He was ashamed to 
see a Royal Commission made literally a 
trickery by the Government to flatter and 
please the people, under the guise of a 
proposal from high authority, but really 
in order to draw off their attention from 
matters of greater importance. But he 
would endeavour, as far as his humble 
power allowed, to show up all these sys- 
tematic plans of the Government. The 
letter he held in his hand stated that the 
Queen had given her consent that the 
Commissioners should take possession of 
the site; but they had been told by the 
Attorney General, some ten days ago, 
that he believed the Queen would give her 
consent, while it appeared, from the paper 
he held, that Her Majesty had already 
granted her assent to the possession of 
that site. The fact was, the whole pro- 
ceedings connected with the selection of 
Hyde Park were a gross attack upon the 
rights of the public. The whole thing was 
a humbug from beginning to end. It was 
said that 60,0007. had been raised for the 
purpose of meeting the expenses ; but he 
had been informed by an eminent archi- 
tect, competent to form a sound judgment, 
that at least 240,000/. would be required. 
Who would have to pay this enormous 
sum? The foreigner? Why, he had no 
money. But the House had been told by 
a right hon. Gentleman that the working 
classes and labourers throughout the coun- 
try were saving their shillings and their 
pence that they might be enabled to come 
up to London next year to see the Exhibi- 
tion. He should like to know how much 
the labourers in the rural districts would 
be able to save ; but, apart from that sub- 
ject, he would ask the House who was to 
take care of their families whilst they were 
in London? The poor labourers were to 
come up to London, helter-skelter, where 
they would suddenly find themselves amidst 
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the temptations of a great metropolis— 
were they? What would become of the 
chastity and the modesty of those who 
might become the unsuspecting victims of 
those temptations? Perhaps the Commis. 
sioner would look after them. Then it 
was said that, by comparison with the pro- 
ductions of other countries, the taste and 
the energies of our own producers would be 
stimulated. This was mere trash. Foreign 
manufactures would be brought over here, 
cheap and nasty; and because they were 
cheap, and because they were foreign, 
they would be bought. But, in thus en- 
couraging the foreigner, what would be- 
come of the different classes of our own 
mechanics, who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brow? Why, they would 
have to succumb to the foreigner, not only 
temporarily, but permanently ; because, 
such was the folly of people, orders which 
they should execute would be sent abroad. 
He objected, then, to the Exhibition, upon 
principle, and particularly upon the ground 
that it would destroy a park which was 
sacred to the recreations of the people. 
He hoped, therefore, that the injunction 
about to be applied for would be successful. 
If it were, the names of those who applied 
for it would be immortalised for having 
had the courage to put a stop to the delu- 
sion and the trickery of the Exhibition. 
England, he was confident, would rejoice 
at something having stepped in to prevent 
a transaction prejudicial to the country ; 
and he called upon the people to unite in 
a general address to the Throne, praying 
Her Majesty, before it was too late, to 
stop a plan subversive of all regard for the 
true interests of the people. 


ALLEGED PIRACY OFF BORNEO. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HUME rose to move the Address 
to Her Majesty of which he had given 
notice. He was sorry, at this period of 
the Session, to have to bring before the 
House a question which, in his opinion, 
interfered very much with the cause of 
humanity, and with the character of this 
country. It was to bring before them one 
of the most atrocious massacres that had 
ever taken place in his time. The ques- 
tion he wanted to submit to the House 
was, whether he should not have from Her 
Majesty’s Government such papers as 
would elucidate the terrible massacre which 
had taken place on the coast of Borneo. 
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He had moved for them, he had applied to 
the various departments, and he was sorry 
to say that up to that moment he had not 
been able to obtain them. He held in his 
hand a despatch from Captain Farquhar, 
of the Albatross, detailing the proceedings 
adopted by certain of Her Majesty’s ships 
for the purpose of intercepting certain of 
the natives therein designated pirates. He 
(Mr. Hume) had been anxious to hear what 
were Captain Farquhar’s instructions; but 
neither at the Admiralty nor the Colonial 
(Office had he been able to obtain any copy 
of the orders in pursuance of which 500 of 
the natives of Borneo had been destroyed 
by the fire of Her Majesty’s ships, and 
1,000 more afterwards by the boats. He 
thought it very extraordinary if such acts 
had been committed without instructions 
from head quarters. He was aware it had 
been stated that the attack was directed 
against pirates, and in the despatch the 
word was used thirty-two times; but he 
could not see in all the documents that 
had been produced, one single act of piracy 
that had been brought home to these un- 
fortunate men. They had been massacred, 
it would seem, in cold blood, for only one 
man, as it appeared, had been killed on 
board Her Majesty’s ships, and he acci- 
dentally shot himself. He wanted to know 
on what instructions this attack had been 
made. It could not be those of the com- 
mander on the station, for Sir T. Coch- 
rane had ordered that no attacks should 
take place on alleged pirates. His com- 
plaint was that this razzia, as he might 
call it, had taken place without competent 
orders, or without sufficient proofs that the 
persons attacked were pirates. Indeed, 
there was great doubt whether our ships 
had not destroyed a portion of the royal 
navy of China, as it was reported that 
some of these vessels were then making 
terms of peace with the natives. It was 
distinctly laid down by Sir T. Cochrane 
that no persons should be attacked for al- 
leged piracy, or executed, except after full 
and fair trial and conviction. Now what 
would the House say when they learned 
that on the 3lst of July, 1848, and not- 
withstanding the distinct orders of Sir T. 
Cochrane, Captain Farquhar, acting under 
the orders of Sir James Brooke, made an 
attack on 2,500 of the natives in prahus, 
and brought away not a single individual 
alive to prove that the persons destroyed 
Were pirates. It was true that after 500 
had been killed by the fire of the ships, 
and 1,000 by the boats, some unfortunate 
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beings were picked up, but they were at 
once let loose and not taken before any 
tribunal, and up to this hour no satisfac- 
tory investigation had taken place. The 
only attempt made was a commission of 
inquiry issued by Sir C. Rawlinson; but 
that was directed to Sir James Brooke 
himself, and was not likely to have any 
satisfactory result. He (Mr. Hume) had 
used all diligence, and yet he could not 
get at the instructions under which this 
massacre had taken place, for which Cap- 
tain Farquhar and his officers were to 
get about 20,0001. of the public money. 
He had heard from other sources that the 
orders came from Sir F. Collier, but he 
could not obtain a copy. He had been in- 
formed that Sir F. Collier had expressed 
his disapprobation of Captain Farquhar’s 
proceedings, and had ordered that persons 
should not be attacked for alleged piracy; 
and he had been told that that had been 
struck out from the published despatches. 
He believed that Captain Farquhar had 
acted under Sir James Brooke’s instruc- 
tions; and he thought it strange that those 
instructions could not be obtained. He 
admitted that the parties attacked were 
out on a plundering expedition ; but they 
were not plundering British property, nor 
should British men of war have been al- 
lowed to interfere. The position of Sir 
James Brooke was certainly anomalous. 
He was not on English ground, and yet he 
could command the services of Her Majes- 
ty’s ships. The use he made of this au- 
thority would be appreciated by the follow- 
ing account given by Captain Vigors of the 
attack and massacre :— 

“ Trying as it was to the patience of all parties, 
we remained in position until the 31st, during 
which interval every precaution human foresight 
could suggest was adopted to ensure success. 
About half-past seven, p.m., we were engaged in 
a rubber of whist on board the Nemesis, and had 
almost abandoned all hope of surprising the ene- 
my, when a spy-boat returned at best speed, with 
the long and anxiously-looked for intelligence that 
the piratical fleet had rounded Tanjong Siri, and 
was rapidly approaching our position. As yet it 
was, of course, uncertain for which river they 
would make. This question was, however, soon 
set at rest, and a brisk fire of rockets from the 
cutters, and of great and small guns from the re- 
mainder of the Rajah’s force stationed at the 
entrance of the Kaluka, announced that the ene- 
my had attempted to force that river, and had 
met with a warmer reception than they had anti- 
cipated. A rocket was now fired by the Rajah, 
and, on this preconcerted signal, Captain Far- 
quhar moved round Banting Marron with the 
European force under his immediate command, 
to support the Rajah, if necessary, and also with 
a view to enclosing the enemy between two fires, 
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leaving, however, a strong native force at the 
mouth of the Sarebas, to intercept the pirates in 
case of their passing the European boats, and 
making for this their native river. Finding 
themselves foiled at the Kaluka, the enemy, 
gallantly followed by the two cutters and the 
Rajah’s light skirmishing boats (which kept up a 


constant fire) put to sea, with the intention of 


running for the Batang Lupar; here, however, 
no doubt much to their surprise, they encountered 
Captain Farquhar’s boats, and being saluted with 
round shot and rockets, they divided their force. 
They yet, however, preserved admirable order. 
Some returning to the Kaluka (still most judici- 
ously guarded by the Rajah), renewed their at- 
tempt to enter, but with the like bad success ; 
others, passing in shoal water inside Captain 
Farquhar, made for the Sarebas, and the remain- 
der, having greater speed than his heavily laden 
boats, succeeded for the present in escaping to 
sea. The Nemesis had hitherto remained in the 
mouth of the Sarebas in position, but ready to 
move at a moment’s notice to any point where her 
services might be required. She now acted her 
part, and that right nobly. Perceiving by the 
fire from Captain Farquhar’s boats that the ene- 
my had attempted to put to sea, Commander 
Wallage gave chase, and fell in with seventeen 
prahus which had succeeded in escaping Captain 
Farquhar, and were making in beautiful line for 
the Batang Lupar. When abeam we saluted them 
with grape and canister from our 32-pounders, 
raking the entire line, which we then broke, driv- 
ing many of them on shore badly crippled, where 
they fell an easy prey to the Dyak boats, which, 
headed by Mr. Steel, of Sarawak, in the Snake, 
followed the Nemesis, but never interfered with 
her fire. We then pursued five others, and de- 
stroyed them in detail, passing round each and 
pouring in a constant fire of grape and canister, 
musketry, and rifles, until they drifted past us 
helpless logs, without a living being on board. 
That discharge of grape was a fearful sight, as at 
point-blank range it crashed over the sea, and 
through the devoted prahus, marking its track 
with the floating bodies of the dying, shattered 
prahus, planks, shields, and fragments of all 
sorts. I should have pitied them ; but they were 
pirates, and the thought steeled my heart.” 


He asked, was that proper employment for 
the ships and soldiers of the most civilised 
country in the world? Now, these people 
who were thus attacked and massacred 
were harmless and timid, having no arms 
but the blowpipe, and being terrified at 
the report of fire arms; but what he 
begged to fix on the attention of the House 
was that not one man had been brought 
away alive for the purpose of trial in a 
court of justice. Mr. Low, in his book, 
had notified to the harmless character of 
these people, and drawn a wide distinction 
between them and the Malays living on the 
opposite coast. At page 127, he said— 


“The natives of the western coast of Borneo 
do not practise many of the vices for which their 
nation in general has become so famous. In their 


character they are a mild and quiet people, de- 
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void of the cunning and treachery of the natives 
of Sumatra, whom the dissolute inhabitants of the 
capital more nearly resemble. They are not, like 
the inhabitants of the piratical States, -fond of 
desperate adventure ; and not being possessed of a 
great share of physical courage, and their tastes 
inclining them to follow the more peaceful pur- 
suits of trade, under a Government which will 
encourage commerce, they live happy and con. 
tented. Piracy, which is considered in Europe 
to be proper to the nature of every Malay, has 
never been carried on by the natives of the Western 
coast of Borneo. It is true that formidable fleets 
were sent from Sambas, and that many ships 
were taken at Bruni; but the chiets of both these 
towns, the inhabitants of which are by far the 
most dissolute on the island, were Illanons, or at 
least intimately connected with them. Though 
the pirates were encouraged by the rulers of the 
west coast, it does not appear that they have 
succeeded in inducing the natives of it themselves 
to go on piratical cruises. Piracy does not, 
therefore, appear to have been proper to the na- 
tive inhabitants of the west coast of Borneo, 
though frequently carried on from its ports; at 
present the coast is annually infested by the fleets 
from the Sooloo Archipelago, which, leaving their 
own islands, situated on the north-east of Borneo, 
about the middle of the north-east monsoon, sail 
round the island with a fair wind, stretching 
across to the coasts of Java, Banca, Singapore, 
and the peninsula, and visiting all the islands in 
the way, attacking all the trading boats they 
meet, and carrying their crews into slavery, fre- 
quently landing and capturing the whole of the 
inhabitants of small villages. * * Amongst 
the Sea Dyaks the practice of preserving the 
heads of their enemies, anciently instituted that 
they might be kept as memorials of triumph, has 
degenerated from its originally sufficiently bar- 
barous intention into a passion for the possession 
of these horrid trophies, no matter how obtained. 
From this they (the Sea Dyaks) carried on war 
with their old enemies of Sakaran with various 
success, but were finally compelled, about ten 
years before the new era of Sarawak, again to de- 
camp further westward, when they divided into 
three tribes, and settled in the villages they now 
occupy. * * The passion for head hunting 
which now characterises these people was not for- 
merly so deeply rooted in their character as it is 
at present, and many of the inhabitants of Sara- 
wak have assured me that they well recollect the 
tribes first visiting the sea with that ostensible 
and avowed object. In a limited extent the cus- 
tom is probably as ancient as their existence as 
a nation. ° In March, 1846, a large 
fleet, led by Bulan, the war-chief of Sakarran, 
attacked the village of the Balow Dyaks, and 
killed thirty-five persons, though they had some 
Malays in the place, and one or two small guns, 
which were taken. The success which attended 
this expedition was on account of their hay- 
ing surprised the village when the men were 
all absent at the farms, During the past Session 
the Sambas and Sakarran Dyaks attached one of 
the kampongs of Kalkeka, the next considerable 
river eastward fram Sarebas, and in the govern- 
ment of the Dattu, Patengi, Abdulraham, of Se- 
rekei, who, however, assisted by a force of the 
Kyans, who inhabit the interior of his country, 5° 
amply retaliated, that upwards of fifty of the pear 
ple of Sarebas were killed or taken captive, 
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If our ships had attacked these Malays, 
there would have been some sense ; but 
no, they had spared them, and massacred 
a harmless and timid race who fied from 
the report of a gun, and had no arms but a 
blowpipe. He had an estimate of their 
character from Sir James Brooke himself. 
In his Diary he said— 


“ The Sakarrans are fairer in complexion, su- 
perior in nature, and better made than any Dyaks 
Ihave seen ; their countenances, too, are peculiar 
—features good, lips thin, and the eyes small and 
keen; their bodies are spare, and they bear the 
air of wild and independent people. Some of 
their prahus carried fifty men, and they plied the 

. . °. Ls al 

paddles with vigour and regularity, They are the 
most savage of the tribes, the Sarebas excepted, and 
delight in head- hunting and pillage, whether by sea 
orland; but those natives who are addicted to piracy 
and robbery, are exceptions to the general rule, 
though they come nearer to the account of the Dyak 
character given by travellers. By sea, the Sakarrans 
and Sarebas reckon all they fall in with as fair prize, 
and acknowledge no friends; but in their own 
waters, they are faithful to their agreements, hos- 
pitable, and, it is reported, kind to strangers; but 
I must not omit, they are held in detestation by 
all the other Dyaks, who, to stigmatise them, re- 
mark, ‘ When you meet a Dyak with many rings 
in his ears, trust him not, for he is a bad man.’ 
* * * The spear and the sword comprise their 
weapons ; they have no muskets or fire-arms, and 
never use the sumpitan. On one occasion a party 
went from the camp with a vow or determination 
not to return without procuring a head. They 
were ornamented highly,.after their fashion, and 
proceeded with considerable show; but, after a 
week, they returned unsuccessful, looking starved 
and fagged, and their finery soiled by the life in 
the jungle. * * * The Sarebas are by no 
means so warlike as the others, and from their 
great dread of fire-arms, may be kept in subjec- 
tion by a comparatively small body of Malays. 
The sound of musketry or cannon was enough to 
put the whole body to flight ; and when they did 
run, fully the half disappeared, returning to their 
own homes.” 

He contended that to massacre these peo- 
ple was not only barbarous and inhuman, 
but it was inconsistent with the law of na- 
tions and of treaties. He thought he had 
said enough to show that some inquiry was 
necessary, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would direct their attention to the 
subject. Ife held that these so-called pi- 
rates had no more right to be hunted as 
they had been, and put to death, than he 
had, for though they had been carrying on 

though they had been carrying 

war against other tribes in the same 
islands, they had done nothing to justify 
their being proceeded against as pirates. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Surrey had alluded on a former oceasion to 
Mr. Wise. [Mr. Drummonp: I did not 
name him.j| Mr. Wise was a political 
agent, and when he saw the accounts in 
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the newspapers on this subject, he was 
astonished. He wrote to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government; but 
though that letter had been asked for, it 
had not been produced. He also wrote 
to Sir R. Peel, with whom much corre- 
spondence took place on the subject of the 
settlement of the Island of Labuan, and 
this was the answer of that eminent 
statesman :— 
“ Whitehall, Nov. 28, 1849. 

“‘ Sir—I thank you for the communication with 
which you have favoured me, I trust that Her 
Majesty’s Government will feel it to be their 
imperative duty to make an immediate and com- 
plete inquiry into those circumstances which have 
induced you to address yourself to the First Lord 
of the Treasury. I read with great pain the ac- 
count of the transactions to which you refer, but 
shall suspend a final judgment upon the proceed- 
ings adopted by Sir James Brooke against some of 
the Dyaks in Borneo, until further explanations 
with regard to them be given.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) “R, Pee. 

“ TIenry Wise, Esq., 34, Cornhill.” 

Tle had waited in vain to obtain the 
despatches under which Captain Farquhar 
acted; and as far as they had as yet any 
information, there was nothing to show 
that he had not acted without orders. 
He held, that without any proofs of acts 
of piracy, from 1,000 to 2,000 people had 
been destroyed, and that not only on board 
their prahus, but they had been followed 
up the rivers and hunted to death at their 
own hearths. Sir James Brooke, without 
any right that he could understand, had 
been in the habit of carrying on these raz- 
zias upon an unofiending people since 
1845; and he (Mr. Hume) felt bound to 
avail himself of every opportunity of pro- 
testing against such proceedings on the 
part of any representative of this country. 
If these prahus had interfered with our 
commerce, or attacked our vessels, he 
could understand that there might have 
been some justification for the course Sir 
James Brooke had taken; but thus to fol- 
low up and destroy a people who were 
afraid of the sound of fire-arms, reflected 
anything but honour to this country. 
Amendment proposed— 


To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
causes which led, since the year 1841, to the em- 
ployment of the Naval and Military forces of Her 
Majesty and the Honourable East India Company 
on the North Western Coast of the Island of 
Borneo, and which resulted in a heavy loss of life 
on the part of certain nttive tribes of that island, 
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called Serrebes and Sakarrans, alleged to be pi- 
rates,” 
instead thereof. 

Mr. COBDEN seconded the Motion. 

Mr. PLOWDEN: It is always with 
much reluctance I venture to present my- 
self to the notice of the House, for I feel 
that all its indulgence is requisite, when I 
attempt to address it; but I should not be 
discharging my public duty were I to be 
deterred by private considerations from 
communicating to the House the informa- 
tion which my own experience and practi- 
cal observation enables me to convey on the 
subject now under consideration; and I 
deem this duty the more incumbent upon me 
when I hear an honourable and gallant pro- 
fession stigmatised and charged with mur- 
der; and the character of a distinguished 
individual calumniated as the willing ad- 
vocate of deeds of atrocity and bloodshed, 
and the abettor of the most cruel massa- 
cre. Sir, this House will, I feel as- 
sured, do ample justice to this honourable 
much-injured man, whose patriotic zeal, 
disinterested enterprise, and laudable de- 
sire to extend the commercial interests 
and the civilisation of Great Britain may 
justly entitle him to be considered as one 
of the greatest benefactors to his coun- 
try. I entertain no doubt, also, that a 
British House of Commons will justly ap- 
preciate the value of the calumnies and 
disgraceful charges made by certain hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the House 
upon that brave, gallant, and distinguished 
profession whom they have had the good 
taste to brand with the epithet of murder- 
ers. In the several voyages I have made 
to the East, and to China, I have traversed 
nearly the whole of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the Straits of Malacca, of Sunda, of 
Banea, of Gaspar, of Macassar, the Soloo 
and Celebes seas, and the adjacent coast 
of Borneo; and I venture to assure the 
House that the whole of these seas are 
more or less infested with pirates of the 
most sanguinary and cruel description; and 
that nothing but the fear of European 
power, or the want of opportunity, would 
deter them from attacking vessels, and, if 
successful, of practising the most barba- 
rous atrocities upon their victims. It is 
true that the ships I have sailed in have 
been of too large a size, and of too 
formidable a description, to warrant any 
overt attack from these daring freebooters; 
but it was even necessary to be on the 
look-out, well prepared and guarded against 
their desperate attempts; and if by any 
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accident, in that most intricate and dan. 
gerous navigation of the seas and straits 
I have referred to, a ship should be thrown 
on shore, or on the coral reefs which 
abound there, these cruel pirates would 
soon be gathered together like mice for 
the slaughter of the unfortunate mariner, 
and the plunder and spoliation of his pro. 
perty. Such was the case with Her Ma. 
jesty’s frigate Alceste in 1816; and such 
would and ever has been the case of every 
other vessel so unhappily situated. I may 
be told that such men or pirates as I de- 
scribe, were not the Dyaks, against whom 
Sir James Brooke proceeded. I answer, 
how can hon. Members sitting here prove 
that ? I verily and conscientiously believe 
that Sir J. Brooke’s character is too hu- 
mane, just, and honourable, to justify the 
charge of his attacking innocent unoffend- 
ing men; and that he is utterly incapable 
of the acts attributed to him; but if proof 
is necessary on this subject, hon. Mem- 
bers will find it in the papers laid on the 
table of the House. We find in these papers 
Sir J. Brooke indignantly repudiating the 
charge, in his letter to the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; we find the 
Sultan of Bruni appealing. to Sir J. 
Brooke against those very Dyaks of Sa- 
rabas and Sakarran; the Pangeruce 
Macota doing the same; the depositions 
of sundry Malays attesting to the pi- 
ratical doings of these same Dyaks; 
and, finally, the address of the principal 
merchants and inhabitants of Singapore, 
thanking Sir J. Brooke for his vigorous 
measures against these Bornean pirates, 
and deprecating the attacks recently 
made ‘on his character, for the public 
measures he had adopted for the sup- 
pression of piracy; but if the House de- 
sire to have any further proof, I will, 
with its permission, read an extract from 
a paper of great circulation in India, 
which will give the House some idea of 
the opinions entertained by the press in 
that country on this subject, which I 
apprehend it will not be very gratifying 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite to hear :— 

“ A feeling of universal and unmitigated disgust 
has been created throughout India by the intelli- 
gence that the Aborigines Protection Society and 
the “ friends of humanity” in England, have been 
endeavouring to get up an outery, on the score of 
benevolence, against Sir James Brooke, for the 
well-merited chastisement he has inflicted on the 
Borneo pirates. Among those in this country 
who are well acquainted with our Eastern em- 
pire, and the duties we have to perform, there 18 
but one opinion on this subject : the act which is 
now represented as so atrocious, is considered not 
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only laudable, but meritorious. These hereditary 
and predestinated villains, the avowed enemies of 
human intercourse, have destroyed the peaceful 
occupations of industry on that coast, and spread 
desolation and death among its inhabitants. As 
soon as British influence had been established in 
that vicinity, it became our first and paramount 
duty to annihilate these nests of pirates, and to 
read the piratical community a lesson, which 
neither they nor their children were likely to for- 

+. This is our especial vocation in the East, 
and we have pursued it with vigour and gratify- 
ing success in every quarter ; we have extinguish- 
ed piracy in the Persian gulf, and we are now em- 
ployed on the same mission of humanity on the 
coast of Chinaand Borneo. We are the paramount 
naval Power in Asia, and the various tribes who 
navigate its seas look to us for that protection 
which we alone can afford them ; and it would be 
a dastardly dereliction of duty if we were to he- 
sitate for a moment to afford it. There is no 
part of the East to which our influence does not 
extend, no sea which our navies, warlike or mer- 
eantile, do not visit. We are the great Maritime 
Police of the eastern hemisphere, and on us de- 
volves the important duty of maintaining the 
peace, and of punishing crime. Where could we 
find a more appropriate sphere for the beneficial 
exercise of our power, than in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, which the pirates have so long considered 
their own especial patrimony ? On the present 
occasion our duty has been effectually and nobly 
performed by the signal chastisement inflicted on 
these brigands ; but instead of crowning the au- 
thor of this blessing with a wreath of laurel, our 
patriots at home are menacing him with a prose- 
cution. 1s this British humanity, thus to weaken 
the hands, and discourage the energy, of those 
who have now for the first time restored freedom 
to commercial enterprises on the coast of Borneo ? 
The predatory habits of these wretches have, it is 
true, received a severe check by this salutary 
visitation ; but those habits are not likely to be 
extinguished by a single reverse. Nothing but a 
continuous dread of consequences ; a conviction 
of the ubiquity—so to speak—of retribution, will 
be sufficient to eradicate them. Any relaxation 
onour part will give fresh heart to the pirates, 
and again fill the rivers and creeks and the coasts 
with their buccaneering fleets. Are our officers 
and seamen to be deterred from the performance 
of this duty by the taunts and calumnies of men 
who arrogate to themselves the character of 
philanthropists 2” 
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[could multiply extracts on this subject 
from other works, but hardly consider it 
necessary. Now, Sir, after hearing these 
extracts, can there be any doubt about 
the matter? Will hon. Members for a 
moment hesitate in believing that if 
civilisation is to be spread, the arts of 
peace cultivated, and the extension of 
commerce promoted by our fellow-coun- 
trymen, in this part of the world, that 
the first step towards so desirable and 
praiseworthy an object will be, to put 
down, by the strong arm of power, these 
Piratical tribes, and thereby to give peace 
and security to the great mass of the inno- 
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cent and well-disposed natives? Away, 
then, with the morbid sentimentality that 
designates such a work as massacre! 
Away, I say, with the hypocritical cant 
which, while it pretends, by exaggerated 
and incorrect statements, to inculcate 
peace, is inoculating the mind and sym- 
pathies of England with the worst im- 
pressions against men who are dischar- 
ging a stern but necessary duty, the ob- 
ject and end of which is to promote the 
civilisation, the happiness, the peace, and 
the prosperity of their fellow men. 

Mr. DRUMMOND had never seen Sir 
James Brooke, but when he heard the at- 
tacks upon him he was greatly surprised; 
and an hon. Gentleman opposite having 
expressed a wish that he should look into 
the subject, he had done so, with what re- 
sult the House should hear. It appeared to 
be denied by hon. Members opposite that 
these natives were pirates at all. Now, 
all the authorities concurred in saying that 
the people of all these seas were nothing 
but pirates, and never had been anything 
but pirates. But, as hon. Members oppo- 
site cared little for the authorities on this 
point, he wished to remind them that the 
Chambers of Commerce at Manchester and 
Glasgow had never left off teasing the Go- 
vernment until they had established these 
two settlements. [Mr. Hume : Hear, hear! ] 
He begged pardon; don’t let the hon. 
Member be rash: the impetuosity of youth 
was very great. These commercial bodies 
especially asked for the establishment of 
these settlements, on the ground that they 
were necessary to suppress piracy in those 
seas where it was now said by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite there was no piracy at all. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
declared that the settlement at Labuan 
would be a terror to the pirates; and the 
Manchester Commercial Association fol- 
lowed in the same strain, representing that 
Labuan would be a commanding point for 
the suppression of piracy. The Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce spoke of the neces- 
sity of occupying Labuan in order to sup- 
press the Malay pirates. The Glasgow 
East India Association declared that mea- 
sures ought to be taken for the suppres- 
sion of the piracy that had so long prevailed 
in those seas. [Hear, hear!] Oh! they 
admitted now, did they, that piracy did 
exist in these seas? The London and 
Liverpool East India Associations made the 
same representations. It had been said 
that Mr. Wise had seen reason to change 
his opinion of Sir J. Brooke; but he would 
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show that Sir J. Brooke had discarded Mr. 
Wise long before that, and that this cir- 
eumstance was at the bottom of the whole 
story. It was necessary the House should 
bear in mind that everything done by Sir 
J. Brooke in the suppression of piracy was 
in virtue of a treaty. The third article of 
the treaty with the Sultan of Borneo dis- 
tinctly stated that in consideration of the 
cession of Labuan, the English Govern- 
ment engaged to suppress piracy, the Sul- 
tan and the chiefs affording them every fa- 
cility therein. It was said that these per- 
sons were not committing any piratical 
acts; but the answer to that assertion was, 
that the Judge before whom the case was 
tried, remitted the hearing because there 
was not evidence enough. Witnesses were 
then brought who were parties in the ex- 


pedition, and who confessed that they were | 


engaged in piratical acts at the time. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose said that the House ought to be- 
lieve him, and not the parties who were 
engaged in these acts. He had received 
for his perusal the journal of a boy who 
was engaged in the expedition against 
these pirates, and which went to establish 
the same facts. But then they were told 
that it was cruel to attack these people 
with 9-pounders. Butif they were pirates 
it was right to destroy them, and so much 
the better if they had been 24-pounders. 
It was Mr. Wise who was the real author 
and instigator of this Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society, and who had got up this 
public company that Sir J. Brooke blew 
up. And that was the cause of the anti- 
pathy of the hon. Member for Glasgow. 
He (Mr. Wise) had teased Sir J. Brooke 
from beginning to end of their connexion 
in order to draw him into a commercial 
speculation. But Sir J. Brooke continu- 
ally refused, and the real charge against 
him was that he could not be brought into 
the scheme. They wished to get posses- 
sion of the whole territory that was ceded. 

Mr. MACGREGOR: I rise to order. The 
hon. Member for West Surrey has linked 
my name with Sir J. Brooke, with whom 
I never had the smallest connexion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will have an opportunity of replying after- 
wards. 

Mr. DRUMMOND had before him the 
prospectus of this ‘* Eastern Archipelago 
Company,” in which the names of the 
directors were printed in Saxon charac- 
ters; and here, in double Roman capitals, 
was the name of ‘ John M‘Gregor, Esq., 
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M.P., chairman.’”” He had before him 
| the letters of Mr. Wise to Sir J. Brooke, 
'who was Sir James’s agent for a time, 
| Mr. Wise, in these letters wrote to Sir J, 
|(then Mr.) Brooke, to say that he hoped 

to obtain a baronetey for him, in acknow- 
ledgment of his efforts in the cause of civil. 
isation. Mr. Wise was indefatigable in 
endeavouring to tempt Mr. Brooke to en- 
gage in commercial speculations, which 

Mr. Brooke felt to be incompatible with 
his habits, with his objects in settling 
there, and with his duty to the Government 
}at home. In one of Mr. Wise’s letters, he 
said there would be no limit to Mr. Brooke's 
gains if he could get the fee-simple of 
Sarawak assigned to him, but that he per- 
ceived his reasons for steering clear of 
partnership transactions. These letters 
were written before July, 1844. In 1845, 
it appeared that Mr. Wise ‘* commenced 
proceedings for the establishment of the 
| Borneo Company.”” Was he (Mr. Drum- 
/mond) right or wrong when he said that to 
| this gentleman was to be attributed the 
}whole origin of that company? But he 
‘did more. Captain Keppel, it appeared, 
' published a book containing an account of 

his operations on the coast of Borneo, and 
off went this indefatigable Mr. Wise to 

the publisher, got hold of the work, sup- 
| pressed the first volume altogether, and, 
| put forth some writings of his own instead, 
| which would go to the world as the work 
of Captain Keppel. What he wanted to 
‘impress on the House was this—that Mr. 
| Wise throughout endeavoured to hook Sir 
James Brooke into a partnership, and that 
the latter steadily refused to be led into 
any such project. [The hon. Member 
then read extracts, at considerable length, 
from the letters of Mr. Wise to Sir J. 
| Brooke, in which the advantages of a com- 
| mercial alliance were strongly insisted on, 
and great stress laid on the personal at- 
tachment of the writer to the Rajah.] In 
fact, every attempt had been made to get 

Sir James Brooke to act as the agent of 
this company ; and on his refusing to do 
so, they had used every effort to malign 
his conduct and character. Mr. Wise con- 
tinued to say, that if he had not stopped 
the first edition of Keppel’s book, and the 
correspondence with the Foreign Office, he 
doubted if Mr. Brooke would have been in 
his present high position, and that the 
assurance he had given that the company 
should receive every support he could 
‘‘lawfully”’ afford them, had been laid be- 
fore the board, and was fully appreciated, 
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He (Mr. Drummond) thought the House 
had heard enough of Mr. Wise, and of his 
assiduity. It was not a pleasant office at 
any time to expose misconduct, and he 
should turn with pleasure to the much 
more grateful task of showing to the Go- 
vernment and to the country the real sen- 
timents of the man they had employed, to 
prove to them how worthy he was of their 
confidence—to satisfy them what a noble 
public servant they had got—and to en- 
courage the Government to repel the slan- 
ders which had been heaped upon him. 
After the prospectus of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago Company had been actually pub- 
lished, Sir J. Brooke wrote to Mr. Wise 
to say he had just seen it, and that he 
thought it right to remind Mr. Wyse that 
he (Sir J. Brooke) had told him there was 
no part of the country in which there was 
security for life and property except in 
Sarawak ; and that, as to the third para- 
graph of the prospectus, it would give 
people to understand that the Sultan of 
Borneo had given the company the exclu- 
sive right of working the coal mines for 150 
miles, whereas he had merely given them 
the right to work the mines, and did not at 
all justify them in infringing on the rights 
of the owners of the soil. Sir J. Brooke 
concluded by expressing his belief that his 
refusal to join the company would be found 
not only of great advantage to their in- 
terests, but to his own good name. He 
thought he had said enough to show that 
the Government had a most valuable ser- 
vant in Sir J. Brooke; that they could not 
intrust their business to a more faithful 
and honest man. But this indefatigable 
Mr. Wise, understanding what a country 
this was for humbug, and seeing how easy 
it was to work on the feelings of the pious, 
said, after some reference to the instability 
of the then Administration, and some com- 
plaint of systematic shuffling on the part 
of the Government in being handed over 
from one department to another, that he 
was convinced their only chance was in 
their own exertions, and in organising an 
agitation on the Manchester plan; that he 
Was considering the best means of doing 
80; and that, aided by the press and Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, as well 
as by rousing the apathy of the religious 
world, the Government would be compelled 
to bestir themselves. He added, that he 
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was now “ stirring up the Philanthropic 
Societies,” and urged that no element of 
agitation should be allowed to lie dormant, 
and that all parties and all creeds should 
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partake of the proposed movement. Ac- 
cordingly, out came a thundering prospec- 
tus from the Peace and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Societies, stating that the Dyaks 
were never known as pirates till Sir J. 
Brooke described them as such, Mr. 
James Bell, treasurer of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, had written a letter, in 
which it was said the movement against 
Sir J. Brooke originated solely with the 
Peace and Aborigines Protection Societies. 
That was what was called a religious so- 
ciety. A clever and able agent, so long 
as he was the faithful agent of Sir James 
Brooke, Mr. Wise, was as indefatigable 
in the line he had since taken. It had 
been shown that he was at the bottom of 
the Peace and Aborigines Protection So- 
cieties’ movements ; that he had supplied 
every particle of the information on which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite relied: a proof 
that— 

‘* Death has no pangs like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a ‘traitor’ spurned.” 

Mr. MACGREGOR begged to explain, in 
reference to his connexion with the Eastern 
Archipelago Association, and said, he had 
only consented to act as chairman, on the 
understanding that it was confined to 
working the coal in Labuan. The direc- 
tors had studiously confined themselves to 
this object, and had not allowed the com- 
pany to be committed in any way with 
regard to Sir J. Brooke. The company 
had always been able to meet their engage- 
ments, and held a sufficient balance at 
their bankers’, The hon. Member for 
West Surrey had done the company and 
himself an injustice by connecting them 
with the attacks on Sir J. Brooke. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE thought that, after 
the speech of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey, the character of Sir J. Brooke 
required no further vindication. He had 
the honour of Sir J. Brookes’s personal 
acquaintance, and he could say, that those 
who had long known Sir James Brooke 
bore testimony to the high, noble, chival- 
rous, honourable character of that most 
distinguished gentleman. It was painful 
to observe how the character of a man 
who desired to carry out the most philan- 
thropie views, and to act justly towards all 
those subject to his government, after a 
long exile from his native country, was 
assailed in that House. A most important 
attack on the pirates was made some years 
ago by Sir T. Cochrane. Did not some of 
those Gentlemen who now reproached Sir 
J. Brooke act a very different part when, 
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after an absence of nine years, he returned 
to England, when he was so enthusiasti- 
cally received, and when every honour was 
bestowed upon him? There was not a 
whisper of accusation against him at that 
time by these Gentlemen, who allowed him 
to be appointed to a most important post, 
and waited till he was at a distance from 
England before bringing any charges 
against him. But if Sir J. Brooke’s at- 
tack on the pirates was outrageous, Sir T. 
Cochrane’s attack was equally outrageous, 
though it had been quoted to prove the 
barbarity of Sir J. Brooke in comparison. 
By the treaty of 1824, between the Go- 
vernments of England and of the Nether- 
lands, this country bound itself to do what 
it could to put down piracy in the Eastern 
Archipelago. From the instructions given 
to Sir F. Collier and the other admirals 
who had commanded in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, it appeared that the object of sta- 
tioning ships in the Malayan Sea and on 
the coast of China was to suppress piracy. 
When Sir T. Cochrane and Sir W. Parker 
held the command, Sir J. Brooke having 
become Rajah of Sarawak, it became a 
question with the admirals, whether they 
should not recommend the Government to 
put him in possession of the whole coun- 
try. The Sultan of Borneo had proved 
himself so treacherous, that they were led 
to entertain that idea. Hon. Gentlemen 
talked of Sir J. Brooke having proved 
himself inhuman; but when they used such 
language as, that the British troops had 
covered themselves with eternal disgrace, 
that Sir J. Brooke was influenced by the 
desire to plunder, might it not be suggested 
that there was another kind of inhumanity, 
which was exemplified in an attack made 
on persons in their absence? He hoped 
that the gentlemen of the Peace Society 
would be deterred by a sense of justice 
from repeating such imputations as had 
been cast on Sir J. Brooke by Members of 
that House, relying on the information they 
had received, and acting in error. 

CotoneL THOMPSON would have 
been tempted long ago, had it been con- 
sistent with the forms of the House, to say 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, in words 
which were not entirely his own, ‘‘ Enough; 
you have convinced me there is not an 
atom of proof that these men were pi- 
rates.”’ Everything that had been done, 


and everything that had been undone, had 
gone to establish the certainty of that 
fact. Everything had been talked about, 
except the question brought by the hon. 
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Member for Montrose before the House, 
No proof had been given, when, where, on 
whom, or how, these men had committed 
any act which British statesmen or British 
commanders had a right to class with pi- 
racy. The one thing palpable was, that 


the men whose blood this country paid for ~ 


were not pirates; were not proved to be so, 
and because there was no proof brought in 
a case so easy of proof, it followed that not 
only was it not proved they were pirates, 
but it was proved they were not pirates, 
How many years was it since general acts 
of plunder might have been spoken of as 
committed on the coast of Cornwall? But 
that did not constitute piracy. Where were 


the acts of piracy committed? Nobody. 


knew, nobody could tell; and it was most 
certain they would tell if they knew. 
When were they committed ? Was it 
this year, or last year, or the year before, 
or in 1815, or in 1715, or in the days 
when the historian of Robinson Crusoe 
wrote of there being pirates in Borneo and 
Celebes ? The public would be able to 
say, whether those who concurred in the 
views he expressed were ‘‘ canting,” and 
whether they were ‘ hypocrites.’’ They 
would rather be exposed to such taunts, 


than be responsible for statements which” 


really consisted of nothing except the cuc- 
koo ery of ‘ Pirate, pirate!”” Then a mid- 
shipman was brought forward who wrote to 
his mother of a certain boat’s people being 
murdered. Supposing no discount due for 
the possibility of the gallant midshipman 
being in error, nothing was proved but that 
wars were carried on by one barbarous 
tribe against another. It was stated that 
Sir Christopher Rawlinson had delivered a 
judgment that these men were pirates. In 
the present transition state of the Ministry, 
there unfortunately was not a legal adviser 
of the Crown to ask for an opinion; but he 
had an attorney general in his own house 
in a small way, who served his purposes, 
and who assured him that Sir C. Rawlin- 
son had no more jurisdiction to decide whe- 
ther these men were pirates, than the 
Bishop of Calcutta; and if he had attempt- 
ed it, it would have been what lawyers call 
coram non judice, which there could be no 
doubt Sir C. Rawlinson knew better than to 
do. Sir C. Rawlinson had only authority to 
collect evidence of the numbers on board 
at the commencement of the attack; and 
at one time he appeared to have thought 
he had not evidence enough. He (Colonel 
Thompson) came therefore to the conclu- 
sion that no evidence of piracy had been, 
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or could be, produced; and he entreated 
the country to look into the case and 
judge for themselves, in the event of the 
House denying the inquiry which was 
asked. He was quite aware that subor- 
dinate officers, naval and military, could 
not be judges of the service on which they 
were ordered; but he would throw out for 
the consideration of all professional men 
who happened to be in that House, that as 
Members of Parliament they had a strong 
interest in checking the employment of the 
Navy and Army in services from which no 
one would return with pleasing recollections. 

Sm H. VERNEY said, that there were 
numerous instances of piracy noticed in 
the Singapore Free Press, committed by 
these islanders. He must apologise for tres- 
passing upon the time of the House, but 
he was anxious to do justice to those who 
served their country well; and he was con- 
vinced that the country never had been 
served by a more able, a more gallant, or 
amore humane man than Sir J. Brooke. 
When Sir J. Brooke returned to England 
in 1847, his departure was marked by a 
general outbreak of the pirates, who threw 
off all restraint, and carried on their de- 
predations to a tremendous extent. Sir 
Stamford Raffles proved that piracy ex- 
isted on the west coast of Borneo, and, in 
fact, that on the whole of the Malay coast 
piracy was regarded as an honourable pro- 
fession, fit to be pursued by princes and 
nobles. He trusted that this question 
would be settled without a division; for he 
should desire to see the House unanimous 
in its approval of the whole conduct of Sir 
J. Brooke in these transactions. 

CotoxeL RAWDON thought the defence 
of Sir James Brooke was complete. He 
differed in opinion with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Bradford; for he was 
satisfied that the people of England would 
uphold the conduct of the officers of the 
Army and Navy in repressing acts of 
piracy, and that no soldier or sailor would 
be guided solely by the opinions of the 
p%ple of England, but that, if sent upon 
any service, however arduous and odious it 
might be represented to be, he would faith- 
fully perform the duty. 

CoLoneL THOMPSON, in explanation, 
said, the sentiments he had endeavoured 
to express were so completely in conson- 
ance with those of the hon. and gallant 
Member, that he could not find another 
word to say upon the subject. 

Sin R.H. INGLIS said, that this was 
hot @ question of cant and hypocrisy, as 
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had been asserted, but a question involving 
the character of one of the ablest, most 
gallant, and humane men who ever exer- 
cised authority in any foreign country in 
the name of the people of England ; and 
he could not refrain from expressing his 
strong feelings in defence of such a man. 
What better evidence of the existence of 
piracy in these seas could be procured than 
the depositions, either of the witnesses to 
the acts of piracy, or the victims of them. 
When it was contended that this piracy 
had not been committed on British sub- 
jects, he only wished that Captain Aaron 
Smith could burst in upon the House, as 
he had upon the Peace Meeting. He 
thought the conduct of Sir James Brooke 
had reflected honour on the name of Eng- 
land ; and he felt it a privilege to be able 
to call himself the friend of a man so dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that a great deal 
had been advanced in the course of the 
debate respecting the transactions of Sir 
James Brooke, his concerns with Mr. Wise, 
and also with the Archipelago Company, 
and the whole discussion seemed to have 
turned upon the personal character of that 
gentleman. Now, he (Mr. Cobden) was 
not at all sure that Sir James Brooke was 
responsible for the massacre complained 
of. What he wanted to ascertain was, the 
authority upon which Captain Farquhar 
committed the act in question? The hon. 
Member for Montrose had submitted a 
Motion last March for a copy of the in- 
structions given by Admiral Collier to Cap- 
tain Farquhar; but the return, though 
ordered by the House, had not yet been 
presented. He wanted to know why the 
massacre had taken place, and who was 
responsible for it? He believed that Ad- 
miral Collier coincided in the view he (Mr. 
Cobden) and others took of this transaction, 
and therefore he asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who would most probably take part in the 
present debate, to be explicit on the sub- 
ject, for, at the time he submitted his Mo- 
tion relative to head-money in February 
last, he stated that he had received a com- 
munication from the commanding officer on 
the East India station, suggesting the al- 
teration of the law which he was then pro- 
posing. Where was that despatch? If 
all they were alleging relative to the des- 
perate pirates at Borneo were true, there 
never was a time when an Act of Parlia- 
ment giving head-money was more neces- 
sary than at present; and yet, no sooner 
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had the Government received intelligence 
of the circumstances which had taken place 
at Borneo, than they came down to the 
House, and on the 7th of February, a few 
days after Parliament assembled, proposed 
the repeal of the Act giving head-money 
for the destruction of pirates. He asked 
why did the Government, immediately after 
Parliament had assembled, come down to 
repeal that Act, if there was not something 
wrong on the coast of Borneo, for which 
head-money was paid? There had been 
considerable expression of opinion out of 
doors in consequence of the destruction of 
human life which had taken place on that 
coast, because it was alleged that the par- 
ties were not pirates in the view contem- 
plated by the Act which granted head- 
money. Everybody knew that piracy was 
carried on on other parts of the coast to an 
enormous extent, and that the Act was 
passed in order to incite our Navy to in- 
creased efforts to put down pirates. What 
he and others objected to was, that the 
parties on the coast of Borneo bore no sort 
of resemblance to the pirates sought to be 
put down on the coast of Mexico; and it 
was contended that this objection was 
valid, because the Government had _pro- 
posed early in the Session to repeal the 
Act granting head-money. A great deal 
had been said about piracy in the Indian 
Archipelago. He had followed the hon. 
Member for Newport on the map, and 
found that that hon. Gentleman had not 
gone within 500 miles of the place which 
was now under discussion. The hon. 
Member for Bedford had read a long ac- 
count from a Singapore newspaper, to 
show that these people were pirates; but 
a statement directly to the contrary might 
be found in the Singapore Straits Times. 
To quote a party newspaper, and to bring 
forward leading articles and extracts from 
that newspaper as proof that they were 
pirates, was insulting to the understanding 
of the House. Why vote 20,000I. for the 
destruction of 1,200 or 1,500 human 
beings, and then, when called upon for 
proof that these human beings were pirates, 
go hundred of miles off for newspaper au- 
thority ? THe admitted that there were pi- 
rates in various other places, but he asked 
for proof that those on the coast of Borneo 
were pirates. He contended that there 
was not a tittle of proof that the parties 
committed an act of piracy in the sense 
contemplated by the statute. The hon. 
Member for Bedford had read an account 
of the way in which the alleged acts of pi- 
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racy had been committed; and what were 
these acts of piracy? It seemed thata 
boat laden with sago had been plundered, 
That load was worth about 30s. In eon- 
sequence of that plunder the town of Mat- 
too was attacked, and the parties were re. 
pulsed with a loss of ten men. Well, now, 
did the House approve of sending their 
ships of war to destroy 1,200 or 1,500 
human beings, because the people were in 
a state of war with their neighbours at 
Mattoo? Why go to destroy men with 
whose quarrels we were not at all mixed 
up? We had no more to do with the 
people of Mattoo, than we had with those 
who had never offended us. We had our. 
selves quarrelled with our neighbours in 
France in former days; and how indignant 
should we have been if another nation had 
then sent their vessels of war, and attack- 
ed us on that account? He protested 
against our being charged with 20,0001. 
for slaughtering those men merely because 
they were at war with their neighbours, 
He maintained, according to the orders of 
the Admiralty, that we had no right to 
employ our ships of war in exterminating 
those men unless they committed some 
acts of piracy against our vessels; and, in 
this case, there was no proof whatever that 
they had molested any vessel under the 
English flag. If it could be proved that 
they had, he would give up the whole case. 
Were we to be charged with 20,0001. under 
such circumstances? He denied that this 
discussion was an attack upon the character 
of the Navy. He believed they were indebted 
to a gallant officer of the Navy for having 
the matter brought before the House at 
all, and that no man would read with plea- 
sure the encomiums which had been passed 
on those who destroyed 1,200 human 
beings, without the loss of life on our side, 
orevena scratch. He called such a slaugh- 
ter a human battue. He believed there 
never was anything more unprovoked— 
that we had never encountered such little 
resistance—and that our services were no- 
thing glorified by the performance of such 
an act. He did not charge the Navy with 
being consenting parties to it. On the 
contrary, he believed the Navy would 
heartily repudiate all our encomiums upon 
them for the act. We wanted proof that 
the parties were really pirates. We did 
not want Sir James Brooke’s transactions 
with Mr, Wise—these were beside the 
question. We wanted to know why 1,200 
men had been slaughtered: and it would 
not satisfy those who wanted a reply to 
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this interrogatory to tell them that Sir 
James Brooke and Mr. Wise had quar- 
relled. Besides, it ought to be recollected 
by those who spoke of this quarrel, that if 
Mr. Wise was aspersed, that aspersion 
might probably reflect on Sir James Brooke 
himself. When the House came to vote 
the money for Sir James Brooke’s salary 
at Borneo and Labuan, that would be the 
time to take into consideration his conduct 
as Governor. At present the massacre 
was under discussion, The other day the 
House had talked about the evils of inter- 
yention in the affairs of other countries; 
and now he protested against our interven- 
tion in Borneo, and against our destruction 
of the lives of savages, merely because 
they were going to war with their neigh- 
bours. Had Captain Cook, the great cir- 
eumnavigator, behaved in New Zealand as 
Sir James Brooke had behaved in Borneo? 
No such thing. Captain Cook found that 
the natives of New Zealand were cannibals; 
and, notwithstanding that he lost two of 
his crew on the coast, did he open his 
thirty-two-pounders on the people? No. 
He left domesticated animals and vegeta- 
bles amongst them, and the consequence 
was, that that people were rapidly becom- 
ing civilised, and that they would most 
probably become hereafter one of the most 
distinguished races on the face of the 
earth. He (Mr. Cobden) repudiated the 
idea that he must pay homage to Sir 
James Brooke as being a great philanthro- 
pist, seeing that he had no other argu- 
ments for the savages amongst whom he 
went but extermination. He thanked the 
hon. Member for Montrose for having 
brought this question before the House. 
He gave the hon. Gentleman credit for the 
purest motives in introducing; it and he be- 
lieved that the way in which the question 
had been mooted would have the effect of 
preventing any similartransactionsin future. 

Sm F. T. BARING had argued the 
question so repeatedly before, and he had 
heard the same assertions made so often, 
as to there being no evidence, that he should 
hardly have been induced to rise, had he 
not been called upon to do so by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding. As the 
hon. Gentleman insisted on hearing him 
again, he hoped the House would excuse 
him if he repeated the answers which he 
had given on former occasions. The hon. 
Gentleman had asked how it was that the 
Government had brought in a separate Bill 
regulating the distribution of pirates’ head- 
money, and that it should not be given to 
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any until they had been proved to be pi- 
rates? That Bill had nothing whatever to 
do with the transaction before the House, 
for it happened that that measure had been 
under consideration some time, and the 
Bili which was drawn last was to have been 
introduced but for circumstances that then 
occurred. It happened that a change took 
place in the Admiralty; and in consequence 
of his hon. Friend, then Secretary of that 
department, having quitted that office, the 
Bill was not then brought in. There was 
no doubt that some reward should be given 
for the destruction of pirates. If the House 
gave rewards for services in the Navy, they 
must be given, not only when there was a 
hard battle or fight, but also something 
must be given in transactions which might 
apparently require the same gallantry, but 
where the service was often of an arduous 
and dangerous nature. The hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not believe there was any 
resistance on the part of the pirates, be- 
cause no one was killed on our side in the 
transaction. This, however, was no an- 
swer to the case which had been put in de- 
fence of this proceeding. There was an- 
other circumstance which induced the Go- 
vernment at once to proceed with the Bill 
alluded to—the claim which suddenly came 
upon them to pay 100,000/. for the de- 
struction of pirates. This appeared to be 
a very considerable sum, and it added to 
the conviction which already existed that 
the law required revision. It was quite 
true that that gallant officer, Admiral Col- 
lier, had held some private communications 
with him on this subject, and in which he 
said he thought that some alteration should 
be made in consequence of the large amount 
this country had to pay as pirates’ head- 
money. ‘The hon. Member for Montrose 
moved for a return of the orders under 
which the officer acted who had destroyed 
these pirates. He had no objection to 
their production, but he had not been able 
hitherto to obtain a copy of them. They 
were not at the Admiralty; he had there- 
fore written to Admiral Collier to send 
them over; that gallant officer, however, 
had died before his letter reached him, and 
some delay had arisen, therefore, on this 
ground, He had also given directions that 
Uaptain Farquhar should be written to for 
a copy of them; but he had left his ship 
when the order arrived. It was quite clear 
that Captain Farquhar received orders 
under which he had acted, and there would 
be no objection to produce them as soon 
as they could be procured. 
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Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
Captain Farquhar had not complained of 
these orders ? 

Sm F. T. BARING replied that that 
gallant officer had not complained in the 
slight degree. The hon. Gentleman had 
also written to him a letter, in which he 
charged him with having garbled a parti- 
cular paper before it was laid before the 
House, and begging him not to garble any 
more public documents. The hon. Gentle- 
man said he (Sir F. Baring) had garbled 
information; but he had looked over all the 
papers, and he could not find any ground 
whatever for such an assertion. He had 
asked the hon. Member to point the in- 
stance in which he had garbled papers, 
but the hon. Member had never done so; 
he (Sir F. Baring) supposed the hon. 
Gentleman was too wise to do so. [Mr. 
Hume: There are cases of the kind. ] 
Then why not point out any particular in- 
stance of the kind? The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last complained that they could 
determine this question as to whether these 
people were pirates or not, without refer- 
ring to authorities. Was the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that a specific treaty existed 
between Great Britain and the Government 
of the Netherlands, under the stipulations 
of which both nations were bound to cafry 
into effect an arrangement for repressing 
piracy in these seas. The hon. Gentleman 
had read very differently from him on this 
subject; for in all the books which he had 
consulted, he found admissions of the ex- 
istence of piracy in these seas. He was 
surprised, also, that the hon. Gentleman 
had taken no notice of the extracts from the 
report of some great commercial authori- 
ties, which the hon. Member for West 
Surrey had alluded to. He (Sir F. Baring) 
alluded to the representations which had 
been drawn up by Chambers of Commerce 
in different large towns in various parts of 
the empire, in which the Government was 
called upon to protect the commerce of 
this country from pirates in those seas. 
Surely these persons might be assumed as 
being competent to know the particular 
circumstances attending the commerce in 
those seas, and as to whether any risk was 
run from the attacks of pirates. The Go- 
vernment have repeatedly been called upon 
to afford protection, and put an end to the 
piracy in these seas. It was clear that the 
merchants who were members of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Leeds, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and other large towns, enter- 
tained a very different opinion from the 
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hon. Member for the West Riding. In 
addition to this, there were parties who, 
from their local position in these parts, 
might be supposed to be familiar with the 
subject. The Government had received 
repeated representations from the mer- 
chants of Singapore complaining of the 
pirates in those seas not being driven away. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding had 
that night made an attack upon the Free 
Press of Singapore. He (Sir F. Baring) 
did not intend to defend all that appeared 
in the Press on one side or the other; but 
he found in the other Singapore paper an 
address of the merchants of Singapore, in 
which they stated that an organised system 
of piracy existed which was most dangerous 
to the navigation of those seas, and which 
must at once be put down to insure confi- 
dence. Surely, it must be admitted that 
those gentlemen must be acquainted with 
what was taking place in their own neigh- 
bourhood. Then, again, the hon. Member 
said that all he called for was inquiry. 
Had there not been inquiry ? What could 
they have better than a plain and open in- 
quiry before an English Judge and an 
English lawyer? It was not so easy a 
matter to prove facts before them as it ap- 
peared to be thought in the House of Com- 
mons. In this case the Judge was not 
only satisfied that there was the appear- 
ance of piracy, but that there was actual 
piracy, and that there were many piratical 
prahus and boats in those seas. Ilis hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford said that he had been assured that 
the Judge had changed his opinion. It 
was true, in the first instance, Sir Christo- 
pher Rawlinson said he was not satisfied 
of the proof of piracy. If hon. Gentlemen 
would consult the papers, they would see 
that Sir Christopher Rawlinson said there 
was not sufficient evidence before him to sa- 
tisfy his mind that these parties were pirates; 
he thereforerequired further evidence. Fur- 
ther evidence was brought before this learn- 
ed Judge, who then declared that he was 
perfectly satisfied of the fact of these parties 
being pirates. Thus, it appeared that they 
had the declarations of the Chambers of 
Commerce in this country, they had the 
address of merchants residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of these people, and they had 
the decision of a court of justice which had 
carefully inquired into the whole cireum- 
stances of the ease, and were satisfied as 
to these people being pirates; and yet hon. 
Gentlemen stood up and declared in the 
coolest manner that there was not a tittle 
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of evidence in support of such an asser- 


Suppog—Prince 


tion. 

Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE would state, 
in two or three sentences, why he should 
yote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Montrose. In the first place, he must 
set right the hon. Member for Bedford. 
That hon. Gentleman had complained of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
for stating that there were no pirates on 
the western coast of Borneo. Now his 
hon. Friend had quoted a passage from a 
work written by Mr. Low, the secretary of 
the Government of Labuan, who having 
been long resident in Sarawak, and being 
intimately acquainted with the country, 
said that piracy had not been carried on 
by the natives of the western coast. He 
stated distinctly that the pirates of these 
seas came from the north coast of Borneo, 
from the southernmost of the Philippine 
Islands, and that, traversing the whole of 
the coast, they occasionally attacked even 
the town of Borneo itself; and it was fur- 
ther alleged that many of the people of 
these seas traded with the pirates. The 
question was, whether the parties recently 
attacked were pirates in this or any other 
sense. Perhaps they were, after all, dis- 
puting about words. He knew nothing 
of this matter, except what he had read 
in the papers and in the diaries published 
by Captain Mundy and Captain Keppel. 
But he presumed that Rajah Brooke and 
Mr. Low were good witnesses ; and their 
account was, that these Dyaks were sa- 
vages in the lowest state of civilisation, 
ruled over by the Malays ; that they went 
on plundering expeditions without fire- 
arms, chiefly against the inland Dyaks ; 
that they came down the rivers, not in 
prows but in canoes, in the prosecution of 
the horrid practice of head hunting ; and 
it was further stated that if, when they 
reached the seas, they found any boat, 
they would attack it; and no doubt in 
that sense they were pirates. If they 
were prepared to exterminate the Dyaks 
on that ground, they had better destroy 
the whole population of the island. It 
was, in fact, to that that the observations 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey 
tended. He said the inhabitants of the 
island were all pirates. If the Govern- 
ment were determined to support the set- 
tlement of Sarawak, they must no doubt 
put down its enemies. It had never yet, 
however, been recognised as a British set- 
tlement. If it were to be so treated in 
future, there should be some government 
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responsible for all acts, and instructions 
should be given to the naval officers to 
use some little discretion in the attacks 
which were made. But he thought the 
best course the Government could take 
was to instruct Sir James Brooke to re- 
turn to his settlement at Labuan. Be- 
lieving that the settlement at Sarawak 
was a mere incumbrance, and that it would 
be well if our connexion with that part of 
the country were abandoned, he should 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Montrose. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 169 ; Noes 
29: Majority 140. 


List of the Nozs. 


Alcock, T. Kershaw, J. 
Anderson, A, Lushington, C. 
Bright, J. Moffatt, G. 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Duncan, G. 


Robartes, T.J. A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Smith, J. B. 
Thompson, Col. 
Wakley, T. 


Ellis, J. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Fagan, W. Willcox, B. M. 
Fox, W. J. Williams, J. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. Willoughby, Sir fH. 
Greene, J. TELLERS, 
Ilastie, A. Hume, J. 


Heyworth, L. Cobden, R. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
The House then went into Committee 
of Supply. 
(1.) 109,8502. 


agreed to. 


Disembodied Militia, 


SUPPLY—PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 

(2.) 2,000/. Prince Edward’s Island. 

Mr. ADDERLEY called the attention 
of the House to the subject of a petition 
from that colony, which he had presented 
a short time since. No notice had been 
taken by the House of the state of that 
colony, although the fact was well known 
that the supplies had been stopped, and 
that the legislature of the colony had 
been abruptly broken up with a reprimand 
from the Governor. He had in his pos- 
session the statement of the House of 
Assembly, and also the counter statement 
of the proprietors of land in that colony 
who were adverse to the House of Assem- 
bly, and whose statement showed clearly 
that the absentee proprietors of land had 
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no great confidence in the legislature of 
that colony. The House, with the peti- 
tion before it, must either make up its 
mind totally to disregard such statement 
and prayer, and pronounce itself disin- 
clined or unable to attend to such matters; 
or, if it would attend, it must call on Go- 
vernment to produce its statement on the 
third part, in order that the House might 
judge fairly upon the subject. If this 
House adopted the first course, of disre- 
garding this petition, it would publicly 
announce to the colonies that it possessed 
no sympathies with them in their elected 
representatives ; that their expressions of 
public policy found no echo nor channel in 
that House ; that colonial public opinion 
might expend itself in conflict and reerimi- 
nation on the spot; but that Imperial 
England chose to legislate for them, but 
not to hear them. By so doing they 
would also say to this country that they 
were ready to vote away large sums for 
colonies, even while the colonies are offer- 
ing, on conditions, to take the expense on 
themselves, rather than be at the trouble 
to inquire what those conditions and offer- 
ed terms may be. In short, they would 
hand over the destinies of our colonies 
and of their resources, lavishly poured 
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out, not for their benefit, but for their | 


mismanagement, blindly and unreservedly 
to the Colonial Minister, unchecked by 
public opinion. If, on the other hand, 
the House took the course of demanding 
some explanation of this statement of 
colonial grievances from the Government, 
it would show a just sense of its duty 
towards fellow citizens unrepresented in 
this House, and a due regard to our own 
constituents for the expenditure of their 
money in the colonies. He would there- 


fore take the sense of the House as to | 
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absent proprietors, ~whose estates were 
derived from Crown grants, the condition 
of which, as to settlement of lands, were 
alleged not to have been fulfilled by the 
grantees. He thought this, to say the 
least of it, a very questionable reason for 
preventing that event from taking place, 
vecause, if a local legislature ought to 
exist in that colony, this country had no 
right to interfere with any of their acts, 
With respect to the justice of such a 
mode of proceeding as the forfeiture of 
these lands, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, a few years since, when 
Secretary for the Colonies, had stated 
it as his opinion that such a forfeiture 
would be unjust. He (Mr. Adderley) be- 
lieved those grants to have been originally 
injudicious, and the result of them ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the prosperity of 
the colony. It might, however, be unjust, 
after so many years, to insist upon their 
forfeiture. But it might be that the re- 
presentative legislature of the colony would 
in all probability deal harshly and sum- 
marily, perhaps unjustly, with those titles 
to the property: he knew but little of that 
matter. But what he wanted to impress 
upon the House was, that the Government 
of this country had gone too far to retrace 
its steps. They had conceded free repre- 
| sentative government, and now it was too 
late to try to tie their hands up. They 
could stop supplies, and had done so. 
They were dealing with the question, and 
our silence would be of no avail. It ap- 
pears that, pressed for a decision, Earl 
Grey, on the 27th of December last, had 
stated that he could not advise Her Ma- 
| jesty to refuse, if it were the wish of the 
inhabitants. The case, however, assumed 
a still more imperative character, as it has 
been made ostensibly to turn on the ques- 





whether the Government should produce | tion whether or not the colony would pro- 
such despatches and papers as might be | vide its own civil list. The real bone of 
necessary to enable the House to form a! contention, the escheat question, was kept 
judgment upon the petition; and on the | out of sight, and the Government made 
vote of money for Prince Edward’s Island, | their condition a permanent civil list. 
he would propose its postponement, in.) That, however, was at once offered—a 
order to afford time for the production of | Bill was prepared by the colonial legisla- 
such despatches. With respect to the| ture for the purpose. The terms were 
colony, the facts were briefly these. In a fulfilled ; and, what was more, this coun- 
word, the colony demanded responsible try was by that means relieved, as it 
government, such as existed in their other | should be, by the colony assuming with its 
North American colonies. This country | local administration its local expenses also. 
had hitherto been fearful of granting this|It was impossible, under such circum- 
demand, during a discussion of many | stances, that this House could do its duty, 
years past, knowing that the first act of a either to its petitioners or to its constitu- 
legislature responsible to public opinion | ents at home, by mere vacant silence. It 
would be the forfeiture of the estates of | might be necessary to remodel the colonial le- 
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eessary to combine 
again Prince Edward’s Island with Nova 
Scotia, or with other colonies besides, to 
save these proprietors from unjust treatment. 
But whatever might be necessary, or the 
right mode of dealing with the case, at all 
events it would not do to take no notice of 
this petition. The House must not abdi- 
cate its proper functions, nor hand over all 
Her Majesty’s subjects not directly repre- 
sented here to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. What he required was, the pro- 
duction of the despatch of the 27th of De- 
cember, 1849, from Earl Grey to Sir D. 
Campbell. To say the correspondence was 
incomplete, and that this House must 
take no sort of notice of the complaint— 
that the Colonial Office and the Governor 
had wound up their correspondence—was to 
deny the colony a hearing here. The cor- 
respondence had been going on for years 
and years. In 1840, the House of As- 
sembly begged for a Committee of Inquiry 
in this House. In 1842 the Legislative 
Assembly voted 100J. a year for an agent 
in England; and in the following year they 
were deprived of the power of having an 
agent in this country. They had now no 
mode of stating their grievances except by 
petition; and he considered that they would 
be acting most unfairly towards the colony 
if they allowed the demurrer of the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary of the Colo- 
nies, that correspondence was going on on 
the subject, to prevent their complaints 
from being attended to. He should there- 
fore move that the proposed vote be post- 
poned until those papers were produced. 

Mr. BERNAL informed the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was not competent for him to 
move the postponement of the vote. 

Mr. ADDERLEY then moved that the 
vote be negatived. 

Mr. MACGREGOR was satisfied that 
no colony could be well administered where 
the Governor and the Chief Justice were 
not paid directly by the Home Government. 
independently of local votes of supply. It 
was his opinion that the House of Assem- 
bly of Prince Edward’s Island had acted 
unjustly in withholding the supplies, and 
that the House of Commons would imi- 
tate the injustice if they acceded to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HAWES said, that the amount of 
the vote had been reduced since last year 
to its present amount; and the whole 
ground of opposition to it at present, so 
far as he could learn was, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the colonies had pro- 
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mised a responsible government to Prince 
Edward’s Island, and that he had not yet 
fulfilled his promise. He wished to state 
clearly to the House that there was not 
the slightest intention on the part of his 
noble Friend to withhold responsible go- 
vernment from that colony. The subject 
was in a fair way of being settled in the 
only mode by which it could be effected— 
namely, by correspondence between the 
Governor and the Colonial Office. There 
was at present some very fierce and bitter 
disputes going on in the colony with re- 
spect to the rights of property and of pri- 
vate individuals, which it was necessary 
should be settled upon a fair and equitable 
footing before the Government could be 
placed upon a firm basis in the colony. 
While the correspondence relating to those 
topics was in progress, it would be most 
injudicious to lay any portion of it upon 
the table of the House. The adoption of 
such a course would only tend to prevent 
a settlement of the matters in dispute, 
and prevent that early concession of re- 
sponsible government to the colony which 
the people required. He would only add, 
that the last accounts from the colony 
were such as to lead to the assurance that 
the Governor was preparing such arrange- 
ments between himself and the Assembly, 
and the colonists, and the Home Govern- 
ment, as would lead to a satisfactory 
settlement of the disputes. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not agree 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was glad to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary, 
that there was even a chance of respon- 
sible government being conferred on Prince 
Edward’s Island. However, he should ob- 
serve that the question was not solely of 
amount; it was also one of principle. He 
hoped, notwithstanding, that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would be content with 
having raised the question, without press- 
ing the House to a division. 

Mr. HUME said, that responsible go- 
vernment for the colony had been deter- 
mined upon, and all had been, in fact, 
settled, except the question of 1001. or 
2001. a year pension to the Attorney Ge- 
neral, when the colonists stopped their 
proceedings on the principle of not grant- 
ing a pension to begin with. As for the 
appointment of an agent, he had himself 
presented their petitions, and had strongly 
impressed upon the Government the expe- 
diency of acceding to the strong feeling 
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of the colonists in that respect. He saw 
no reason assigned why this correspondence 
should not be produced, and he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government should no 
longer resist the pressure from without, 
seeing matters were in such a state that the 
popular Assembly, or whatever it might be 
called, had voted no confidence in the 
Council. Why did not the Government at 
once meet the wishes of the people, and 
concede what they wanted ? 

Mr. BAILLIE was afraid the hon. Un- 
der Secretary for the Colonies was too san- 
guine in his expectations that an arrange- 
ment would be effected in the colony; for, 
according to the last accounts he (Mr. 
Baillie) had seen, the colonists entertained 
no hope that their grievances would be re- 
dressed unless their case was taken up in 
that House. 

Mr. V. SMITH thought the first ques- 
tion that should be settled with regard to 
these colonies was that of escheats, be- 
cause if they gave responsible government 
without any condition to a colony in which 
large tracts of land were possessed by pro- 
prietors in England, the earliest acts of 
the colonists would be to deprive those 
persons of their property. This vote was 
simply for a pension to the late Governor, 
and the salary of the present Governor; 
and the only effect of rejecting the vote 
would be that the colony must pay the 
money instead of this country. Now, he 
thought if the colonies defrayed the cost 
of their own local administration, this 
country should pay the salaries of the go- 
vernors, and he hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. Gentleman would not press his Mo- 
tion to a division. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies that the question of 
escheats should first be settled. He 
thought that this colony should be joined 
to Nova Scotia. The letters he had re- 
ceived from Prince Edward’s Island with- 
in the last few days, however, did not hold 
out any hope of the settlement of the ques- 
tion; but, as it seemed to be the general 
opinion of the Committee that it would not 
be advisable to negative this vote, he would 
not press his Motion. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
(3.) 11,2287. Eeclesiastical Establish- 

ment, British North America. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, a few days ago, 
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when they were voting money, he took the 
liberty of asking the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, when the vote for 
ecclesiastical purposes came before the 
House, if he would undertake to give to 
the House some clear and definite state 
ment as to the position in which they stood 
with regard to these votes. He under- 
stood that, with regard to the incomes of 
the clergy, they were to expire when the 
parties died. [An Hon. Memper: They 
never die.] He wished to know if Govern. 
ment was going to put an end to the pre- 
sent monstrous state of things—voting 
money for all sorts of religions. Here was 
the Bishop of Montreal, with a salary of 
1,0001.; the Archdeacon of Quebee, 5001; 
the Rector of Quebec, 4001., and for house 
rent 907. There was the verger of Quebee 
302., and 201. 18s. 6d. for rent of Protes- 
tant burial ground. Then, they had the 
Presbyterian minister 50/., and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Quebec 1,000/., and 
2,0002. to the Bishop of Nova Scotia. It 
appeared to him that the Government had 
been most indiscriminate in these grants. 
He would not proceed to move the rejec- 
tion of this vote now, because there might 
be cireumstances which might make it im- 
possible for them to refuse it at the present 
time; but he would ask the Secretary for 
the Colonies whether there was any time 
fixed upon for getting rid of these pay- 
ments ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was impossible to give a 
general answer, because the circumstances 
differed in each colony. The best way 
would be to give a statement with respect 
to each, and therefore he should confine 
his answer to the vote before the House. 
With regard to this vote the arrangement 
was, that it should be continued during the 
life of the present recipients, and no longer, 
and therefore when the Bishop of Mont- 
real died, the 1,000. paid to him would 
cease; and when the Archdeacon of Que- 
bee died, the 6007. paid to him would cease, 
and so on. It was therefore impossible to 
tell the precise period when the whole 
would cease, but the whole would cease 
when all the present recipients died. 

Mr. HUME said, that the arrangement 
was that no new appointments should take 
place. That was Some years ago, and the 
amount was then 12,0001. These parties 
seemed to have very long lives. He had 
inquired whether some new appointments 
had not taken place, and he did so because 
he was told when they were now voting 
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money to pay the French refugees—those 
who had come over to England in conse- 
quence of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes--and he asked the question if any 
of them could be alive now, or that they 
had been filling up the lists from time to 
time. He was afraid a little of this had 
been going on in this case. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not tell them exactly how this bargain 
was made—whether it was the mere state- 
ment of a Minister to the House when the 
House was grumbling. And he had not told 
them when the rent of the Protestant burial 
ground was to cease. That could not die. 
He had no doubt that if the Government 
were to make an inquiry into the matter, 
they might get rid of many of these pay- 
ments. The Canadian Government was as 
free as this Government, and nothing was 
more scandalous than that we should pay 
this money, and nothing more degrading 
to them than that they should receive it. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, there was one 
payment, 3,062/., to the Foreign Mission- 
aries of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Nova Scotia. He wished 
for some explanation upon that. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid as to the Pro- 
testant burial ground it would not cease, 
but it was no large sum. The missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel were in point of fact appointed to 
districts, and the payments would cease on 
the death of the individuals. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know, if the 
Government here received annually an ex- 
act account of these parties and their 
names, and did they take care that a son 
of the same name did not succeed to his 
father’s stipend ? 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—INDIAN DEPARTMENT, 
CANADA. 
(4.) 14,1027. Indian Department, Ca- 
nada, 
Mr. HUME said, fourteen years ago, 
Lord Glenelg advocated the discontinuance 


of this vote; and it was proved then before | 


the Committee that the presents to the 
Indians caused much drunkenness and im- 
morality. If the House would support him, 
he would divide against this vote. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he remembered the 
late Mr. Charles Buller spoke on this sub- 
Ject more than once. He was in Canada, 
and saw the evil effects of it. He, him- 
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self, had seen some of the remnants of 
these tribes in Canada, and certainly they 
had a most degrading appearance. 

Mr. MACGREGOR didnot think it would 
be advisable to reject this vote to-night, 
because the purchases were already made 
which this vote was intended to cover. 
But he should oppose the vote next year, 
if it appeared in the estimates. He be- 
lieved that these presents of calico, &., 
were often purchased at one-tenth of what 
they cost. 

Mr. HAWES believed that many of the 
annuities to the Indians contained in this 
vote were devoted by them to the establish- 
ment of schools. The Governor General 
of Canada thought it inexpedient to discon- 
tinue this vote at present, and he therefore 
hoped the House would not reject it. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that there were 
2,6001. of the vote paid in salaries, which 
was a most extravagant amount on account 
of management, and showed that some- 
thing was in the background of which they 
were not informed. There were ordinary 
contingencies amounting to 1,200I., which 
made very nearly 30 per cent of the whole 
vote. Then there were items for officers’ 
widows, for provisions and gunpowder. 
The answer which had been given by the 
Government was of a very unsatisfactory 
nature; and unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave a promise that this vote should not 
appear in the estimates next year, he 
would advise his hon. Friend to divide the 
House. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that although it 
had been stated that the sums were de- 
voted to schools, that did not appear on the 
face of the vote, for it was put down under 
the head of ‘‘ Presents to Indians.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER said, that a portion of this vote 
was paid in annuities, and a portion in pre- 
sents. No doubt a great deal might be 
said against this vote; but the House ought 
not to expect him to give a promise that it 
should not be taken next year. These 
presents were distributed to certain semi- 
barbarous tribes as compensation for retir- 
ing from the hunting grounds from which 
their subsistence was derived. What he 
would undertake to say was, that he would 
communicate with the Governor General 
of Canada, and urge the discontinuance of 
the vote; or, if that were not possible, its 
limitation within the narrowest limits, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the preserva- 
tion of public faith with these tribes. A 
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large portion of the superintendence of this 
vote was, he understood, given to the mis- 
sionaries on the spot. 

Mr. BRIGHT hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would also communicate with 
the Governor Genera! to get the Canadian 
Parliament to pay the grant to the native 
tribes, seeing that Canada possessed the 
hunting grounds for which this compensa- 
tion was paid. 

Sir E. BUXTON hoped that if the na- 
tive Indians were not to be paid in the 
manner orriginally agreed upon, they 
would be paid in some other form. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—BAIIAMA ISLANDS, 

(5.) 2907. Bahama Islands. 

CoLoneL SIBTHORP wished to know 
why this vote was only 290/., when in the 
next page there was 1,2U0/. for the salary 
of the Governor ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the vote of 1,200/. was 
included in the vote for the Governors of 
the West India Islands. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know whether 
the person who appeared as Bishop of 
Montreal, with 1,000. a year, was the 
same person who appeared as the arch- 
deacon of Quebec, with 500/.; and whether 
the person who was archdeacon of Quebec 
was the same individual who appeared as 
rector of Quebec, with 400/. a year? If 
1,900/. of the public money was thus paid 
to one and the same person in Canada, it 
was important that the House should know 
it, in order that it might put a stop to an 
expenditure of so gross a character. Ile 
also wished to know if the rector of Christ 
Church and St. Matthew’s was the same 
person @ 

Mr. HAWES said, that the rector of 
Christ Church and St. Matthew’s was one 
and the same person; but these payments 
would cease with the death of the party. 
With regard to the other case, he was not 
in a position to state the exact facts. The 
late Bishop of Montreal received 3,000/.; 
and having become old, he appointed a 
coadjutor, to whom he paid 1,000]. The 
present bishop held that appointment now, 
and with it he held the other two mention- 
ed by the hon. Gentleman, making his 
salary altogether 1,900/. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—SALARIES, WEST INDIA 
COLONIES, 


(6.) 18,0287. Salaries of Governors and 
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Lieutenant Governors, in the West Indig 
Colonies. 

Mr. HUME asked that this vote should 
be postponed, as he wished to take the 
sense of the House whether the colonies 
which possessed self-government ought not 
to pay these salaries themselves. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not press so hardly on the West India 
Islands. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the Government 
might economise considerably by having 
one governor only for three or four adjacent 
islands. The Governor-in-chief of the Lee. 
ward Islands had 3,000/. a year; the Go. 
vernor of the Windward Islands, 4,0001,; 
and each had a staff of clerks and officers, 
The expense might also be diminished by 
a similar arrangement with regard to the 
judges—having them to go on a kind of 
circuit. 

Sm E. BUXTON did not think it would 
be wise to reduce the salaries of the go- 
vernors. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—STIPENDIARY JUSTICES WEST 
INDIA COLONIES. 

(7.) 41,1500. Stipendiary Justices West 
India Colonies. 

Mr. HUME could not understand why 
this vote was continued. 

Mr. HAWES thought his hon. Friend 
must be aware that the vote had been an- 
nually agreed to since the Emacipation Act. 
Under those valuable officers the adminis- 
tration of the law was now on a satisfac- 
tory footing, and the removal of those 
stipendiary magistrates would be consider- 
ed a loss by the colonists, for they were 
becoming more necessary with the increase 
of emigration. 

Mr. HUME said, they had been ap- 
pointed at the time of emancipation to see 
justice done during the apprenticeship; 
but there was no reason why they should 
be longer continued. 

Mr. COBDEN asked if it was meant 
that they should continue in perpetuity ? 

Mr. HAWES was understood to reply 
in the negative. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked the number of sti- 
pendiary magistrates in each colony. He 
understood there were eighteen in Jamaica, 
only three in Barbadoes, and but one in 
Antigua. Perhaps the number might pro- 
perly be diminished in some of the colonies. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was perfectly true the 
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magistrates had been appointed with a 
view to the apprenticeship, and their num- 
bers had since been diminished; but when 
immigration began to take place, it was 
thought proper to prevent the number of 
justices from being further diminished, as 
it had been after the termination of the 
apprenticeship. This accounted for the 
different numbers in the different colonies. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know how 
many of these magistrates there were, 
and the salary of each ? 

Mr. HAWES said, their number was 
86; they had each a salary of 3001. a year, 
and 150/. a year for travelling expenses. 
They were not appointed for any specified 
time. The same qualification was required 
as for justices of the peace in this country. 

Sir E. BUXTON thought it desirable 
that they should be continued; they had 
been of the greatest use since the extinc- 
tion of slavery. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


County Courts 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 15, 1850. 


Mixutes.] Puexic Birts. — 1* Incorporation of 
Boroughs Confirmation (No. 2); Court of Ex- 
chequer (Ireland). 

2° Vestries and Vestry Clerks. 

Reported.—Factories ; Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland). 

3* Union of Liberties with Counties ; Manches- 
ter Rectory Division; Masters Jurisdiction in 
Equity; Larceny Summary Jurisdiction ; Sheep 
and Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention 
Continuance, 

Royal Assent.—Pirates (Head Money) Repeal 
Act Commencement ; Titles of Religious Con- 
gregations Judgments (Ireland) ; Drainage and 
Improvement of Land Advances; Sheriff of 
Westmoreland Appointment; General Board 
of Health; Court of Chancery; Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland); Police and Improvement 
(Scotland), 


COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that as Chair- 
man of the Select Committee on this Bill, 
he had great satisfaction in redeeming the 
pledge which he had given the last time 
the House met, as to the course which 
he had suggested, and which had been 
adopted, of referring the important Bill 
relating to the County Courts, certainly 
one of the most important Bills which 
could come before them, to a Select 
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Committee. He had undertaken that 
no unnecessary delay should take place, 
and he had then said, that if he saw any 
tendency in any quarter to interpose delay 
at so late a period of the Session, with 
a view to defeat the measure, and not to 
improve it, he should at once move that 
the Chairman report progress, and bring 
the Bill again before their Lordships. He 
rejoiced, however, to say that he had been 
more than able to redeem that pledge, and 
it was with great satisfaction he now 
reported the Bill to the House after only 
one sitting of the Select Committee. The 
Committee had sat three hours to-day, 
and they had discussed every part of the 
measure which presented any doubt or dif- 
ficulty. In fact, if they had discussed it 
for three weeks, they could not have 
given it a more efficient consideration. He 
had to tender his thanks to his noble 
Friends who had served with him on the 
Select Committee, and he must also thank 
a learned gentleman, Mr. Herbert Koe, a 
Queen’s Counsel, and judge of one of these 
local courts, who had attended the Com- 
mittee and given them the valuable assist- 
ance of his experience. No difficulties re- 
mained except on one point, which before 
proceeding further with, he should mention 
to his noble and learned Friends (Lord 
Lyndhurst and the Earl of Cottenham), 
and his noble and learned Friend the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor. But amongst the 
Amendments, he had to direct the attention 
of their Lordships to one which had been 
suggested by a noble Friend opposite, 
to give certain powers to these local 
courts, not of dealing with charities gene- 
rally, but of filling up vacancies among 
trustees, and thus in the ease of small 
charities, prevent the necessity of an ap- 
plication to the Court of Chancery. 
Perhaps it would be better to take the 
next stage of the Bill on Thursday in- 
stead of to-morrow, which would afford 
time to consider the Amendment. He 
looked upon this as one of the most useful 
measures that had ever been brought 
before Parliament; and its adoption quite 
consoled him for the loss of a Bill of the 
same description which he brought forward 
in 1833, and which had only been thrown 
out bya majority of one. This subject had 
always excited the deepest interest among 
American lawyers, many of whom were very 
eminent men, and for whom he entertained 
the most sincere respect. Some of these 
learned persons had invited him to visit 
America; and when he visited that coun- 
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try, as he intended to do, it would give him 
great satisfaction to take with him this 
Bill, as a proof of the success of our legis- 
lative labours, and of the progress which 
we were making in the amendment of our 
law—the law being substantially the same 
in England and America. To show that he 
did not intend to abdicate, even for a season, 
his judicial functions, he should mention that 
he had come to the final resolution of post- 
poning his departure until late in the ensu- 
ing spring. If Parliament met at an early 
period, which he hoped it would, he ex- 
pected they would be able to get rid of the 
arrear of appeals before their Lordships 
by next Easter. He did not wish to 
throw any additional labour on his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, 
who had the arrears of his own court to 
get rid of. He must press upon him not 
to exhaust his valuable health by over- 
exertion, for he knew his determination 
work hard, and if he did not take his 
(Lord Brougham’s) warning, he might find 
that the arrears would be more than he 
could overcome. He would merely add, 
that any assistance he could give to his 
noble and learned Friend, in respect to 
the judicial business of the House, was en- 
tirely at his service. But he hoped his 
noble Friend would forego the intention of 
sitting into the long vacation, for the rea- 
son he had adverted to. 
Bill reported, with amendments. 


PACKET STATION BETWEEN PORT- 
PATRICK AND DONAGHADEE. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that, seeing his noble Friend the 
Postmaster General in his place, he wished 
to move for a return of the expenses of the 
conveyance of the mails between Greenock 
and Belfast; also of the transmission of the 
mails by Portpatrick and Donaghadee ; 
also for a copy of the contract entered into 
or about to be entered into for the present 
year by the steam company. My object 
(said the noble Marquess) in moving for 
the correspondence as to the loss of the 
Orion, with the Admiralty, on a former 
evening, and which the Government de- 
clined to afford me, as legal proceedings 
were to be instituted with regard to it, 
was to show that, from information that 
had reached me, it was more than proba- 
ble, if Portpatrick had not been abandoned 
as a packet station, the unfortunate event 
would not have occurred. It appears that 
the hour at which the Orion struck was 
just about the time the mail packet of the 
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day would have been preparing to sail for 
Donaghadee. The sailors then would haye 
been on and about the piers. They might 
have seen her, no doubt, and hailed her in 
time. The smoke also from the mail pac. 
ket funnel would have been observed 
on the Orion’s deck, and at once notified 
to the captain or mate of the vessel that 
it was coming too near the piers. It is 
certain, however, a large amount of life 
would have been saved by there being im- 
mediately a greater number of boats ready, 
and sailors and men at land to jump into 
them at the instant—thus a large amount 
of life would have been saved. Fisher. 
men’s small boats could do little in picking 
up persons from the wreck. This is not, 
I fear, the first instance of destruction of 
life which the miserable economy of Her 
Majesty’s Government will have to put on 
record for knocking up and annihilating 
the convenient and admirable passage be- 
tween Donaghadee and Portpatrick, for a 
paltry saving of 4,000/. or 5,0001., which 
is all that was required for one good steam 
vessel on the station. I have already pre- 
dicted to the noble Marquess at the head 
of the Post Office he will surely have acei- 
dents in the heavy fogs in the winter in 
the Clyde, and delays with the vessels in 
the long passage; and I have to complain 
of the partial and somewhat apparently 
unfaithful return the noble Marquess has 
laid on the table as to the comparisons of 
the advantages of the two disputed har- 
bours. From my certain information I 
assert there was one day in which no mast 
passed, in consequence of the Greenock 
packet having run foul of a vessel. Now, 
as this does not appear on the face of the 
return, I have a right to challenge it as a 
false return from the Post Office. It was, 
I believe, in the month of February. Now, 
I beg to state another very strong fact. 
The north of Ireland, the district where 
Portpatrick is, should not be lost sight of. 
Then the return shows that on the Port- 
patrick route the mail left Glasgow at 4.30 
p.m., and took 163 hours to Belfast. Now 
that mail, which left Glasgow at 4.30 P.M., 
did not reach Portpatrick by the mail cars 
till 3.30 a.m. next morning, consuming 
just 11 hours from Glasgow to the port, 
which ought to have been done in 8} or 9 
hours. It is, however, quite clear, to con- 
trast the old route with bad land convey- 
ance, and bad, old-fashioned, with fast 
steamers on the new line, twelve hours 
passage on an average of years will be the 
fastest that can be made from Glasgow to 
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Belfast. And yet, while that route affords 
alittle more accommodation to those towns, 
it deprives the West of Ireland, the West 
of Scotland, and the North of England of 
their former accommodation. If the land 
conveyance to Portpatrick were improved, 
and a good steamer placed on the old sta- 
tion, eleven hours’ passage from Glasgow 
to Belfast would always be maintained, 
giving equal postal advantages to those 
places, the old accommodation to other 
places, and securing to the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland the advantage of one 
hour and twenty minutes’ sea passage be- 
tween the two countries, With these con- 
yictions, and under these circumstances, 
understanding that a new contract is about 
to be entered into by the Government with 
the steam-packet company, I have thought 
it a duty to that part of the country suffer- 
ing grievously from the late change, in 
making these observations, to move for 
the contract, to warn the Government be- 
fore they enter into it to weigh well the 
costs and expenditure of the steam-packet 
company this last year to secure their ob- 
ject, and to be quite sure when they have 
done so that they do not exhibit in a short 
time entire failure, and that, ultimately, 
the Government will deeply deplore their 
abandonment of the station. The return 
shows that in the Portpatrick route the 
mail left Glasgow at 4.30 P.m., and took 
sixteen hours and a half to Belfast. Now, 
that mail which left Glasgow at 4.30 p.m. 
did not reach Portpatrick by the mail ear 
till 3.30 a.m. next morning, consuming 
just eleven hours from Glasgow to the 
port, which used to be done, and ought to 
be done, in eight hours and a half. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had no objection, on the part of 
the Post Office, to the production of the 
contract referred to by the noble Marquess. 
There had not been any complaints made, 
he believed, as to the working of the ser- 
vice between Greenock and Belfast. If 
the new line had been established by the 
Admiralty, the Post Office could not have 
made much use of it. 

The Eart of EGLINTON expressed his 
approbation of the old route by Portpatrick 
in preference to the present one. 

Motion agreed to. 


FACTORIES BILL. 
House in Committee according to Order. 
Ear. GRANVILLE said, that if the 
Bill were a new measure introduced into 
the Legislature, having for its object novel 
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arrangements in factories, and compulsory 
regulations of factory labour, it would have 
been necessary for him to go at consider- 
able length into a discussion of the great 
question, how far it was possible to promote 
the moral and physical advantages of the 
factory operatives by any legislative enact- 
ment. Upon that subject he entertained 
a strong opinion; but, considering the par- 
ticular object of the Bill, he did not deem 
it necessary to give expression to that 
opinion on this occasion, its object being 
to obviate what the Government considered 
to be certain impediments which had arisen 
in the way of the due operation of the 
spirit of the existing law. Their Lord- 
ships would remember that, by an Act 
passed in 1833, certain provisions were 
made for regulating the hours of labour of 
young persons and women in factories. 
Considerable modifications of that Act 
were introduced by the Act of the 7th and 
8tk of Victoria, c. 15 (1844), and it was 
the 26th section of that Act to which the 
present measure had reference. In 1847 
another Act was passed, making no dif- 
ference in the provisions of the Act of 
1844, with the exception of altering the 
number of hours from 12 to 10, during 
which the labour of persons under the age 
of 18, and of females, should be restrict- 
ed. Clause 26 of the Act of 1844, pro- 
vided that the hours of the work of children 
and young persons in every factory should 
be reckoned from the time when any child 
or young person should first begin to work 
in the morning in such factory. Although 
it was not originally intended to do so, yet 
this proviso was found practically to lead 
to what was called a system of “ relays”’ 
and ‘ shifts.’’ The system of relays and 
shifts was consequently introduced. On 
looking at the clause of the Act of 1844, 
and also at the Act of 1847, it was found 
by the millowners that the law was not 
stringent enough to prevent either the sys- 
tem of relays or of shifts. Now, the dif- 
ference between relays and shifts was this: 
in the case of relays a fresh set of per- 
sons was employed, whereas, in the case of 
shifts the same persons were employed a 
certain number of hours, their labour was 
then suspended for a few hours, and they 
were then employed again during the same 
day. Thus it appeared that as the factory 
day began at half-past 5 o’clock in the 
morning, and ended at half-past 8 o’clock 
at night, these persons, though not ac- 
tually at work more than ten hours, might 
be really waiting about and occupied in the 
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factory 15 hours. The inspectors were all 
of opinion that this interpretation of the 
clause was illegal; and one gentleman, 
acting upon certain instructions he had 
received from the Home Office, thought it 
expedient to refer the question to a deci- 
sion of the local magistrates. The ques- 
tion was referred to several of those ma- 
gistrates, and their decisions were very va- 
rious, and they were of opinion it would 
be necessary to obtain a legislative enact- 
ment on the question. However, it was 
thought both by the millowners and the 
operatives that it would be more satisfae- 
tory to have recourse to a court of law. 
The question was accordingly brought be- 
fore a court of law; and the Judges, in giv- 
ing their judgment, said, that probably it 
was the intention of the Legislature to pre- 
vent relays and shifts, but that the words 
introduced into the Act were not sufficient 
to prevent that intention being acted upon. 
Upon this being known, the system of re- 
lays and shifts beeame more general than 
before, and Lord Ashley’s attention was 
at length called to the subject. He (Earl 
Granville) merely mentioned the name of 
that noble Lord, in order that he might 
have the opportunity of saying that, al- 
though in many of the opinions entertained 
by that noble Lord he could not concur, 
and although to some he was diametrically 
opposed, yet he felt it impossible, either 
for him, or for any of their Lordships, to 
deny that Lord Ashley had bestowed con- 
siderable labour and toil on this subject, 
and had made great sacrifices to promote 
the object he had in view, and that great 
weight and authority in respect of the feel- 
ings and wishes of the working classes of 
this country was due to the opinion of that 
noble Lord. Lord Ashley having his at- 
tention thus drawn to the unsatisfactory 
state of the Jaw, obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to rectify the error that had crept 
into the Act of Parliament. In that Bill 
he introduced a clause to explain what was 
considered to be the real intention of the 
Legislature when passing the Acts of 1844 
and 1847; but it was found that that clause 
would be inefficient for its purpose. A 
second clause was then brought forward, 
but that also was inadequate to accomplish 
the object. After no less than three days 
serious deliberation by some of the pro- 
foundest lawyers, a third clause was pre- 
pared, but it was still found that even that 
clause would not effect the end desired 
without introducing some perfectly new 
matter which jt was by no means right or 
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proper to introduce. At length the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Sir G. Grey), who 
had for some time paid great attention to 
the subject, had a communication with the 
millowners; and, after due deliberation, 
the conclusion he came to was, not exactly 
a compromise, but the proposal embodied 
in the Bill now before their Lordships, I¢ 
was a proposition which it was conceived 
would meet the exigency of the case; 
and while it afforded to the factory workers 
that relief which the Legislature had it 
in its contemplation to secure to them, 
it would at the same time be agree. 
able to a large majority of the millowners, 
On the right hon. Gentleman introducing 
that proposition, Lord Ashley immediately 
consented to give up the Bill into the 
hands of the Government. He (Karl Gran- 
ville) did not believe that Lord Ashley 
was actuated solely by an experience of 
the difficulty of drawing up a clause to 
meet the object he wished to accomplish, 
but that he was of opinion that the pro- 
position of Sir G. Grey was so bene- 
ficial for the operatives themselves, and 
so well calculated to effect a settlement 
of the question, that he felt it his duty 
not to offer any opposition to it. By 
the present law the labour of young 
persons and women was restricted to 10 
hours a day during the first five working 
days in the week, and for 8 hours on the 
Saturday; and the limits of the time within 
which this labour was to be performed were 
from half-past 5 in the morning to half- 
past § in the evening of the first five days 
in the week; and from half-past 5 to half- 
past 4 on the Saturday. The proposal of 
Sir G. Grey and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was, that the margin of time allowed 
to the factory owners should not extend to 
15 hours a day, but to 12 hours a day; 
because, by 15 hours of working time 
being allowed, the millowners had the op- 
portunity of employing persons at work 
for a greater number of hours than it was 
contemplated by the Legislature that they 
should be employed. As to the hours of 
work upon a Saturday some objections, he 
believed, had been stated as to the omis- 
sion of the dinner hour; but the great ob- 


ject of the working classes—a half-holiday, 


beginning at 2 o’clock—would, at all 
events, be secured. They could easily 
make the necessary arrangements for hav- 
ing dinner at the time the work closed, 
and then they would be in a position for 
going at once into the country and spend. 
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ing their half-holiday in amusement and 
healthful recreation. It was quite clear 
that their Lordships would pass a one- 
sided Act if they gave their consent to an 
arrangement by which all the concessions 
would be on one side—that of the manu- 
facturers, while nothing in the shape of a 
small corresponding advantage was yielded 
on the other. It was, therefore, proposed 
that the time of labour should be half-an- 
hour longer on each ordinary day than was 
provided in the original Bill, being, taking 
into account the half-holiday on the Satur- 
day, two hours additional in the week, or 60 
hours in all; thus making the measure es- 
sentially a Ten Hours Bill. Having made 
these proposals, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were supported in carrying them out 
by a large majority of the House of Com- 
mons. He knew that he would be asked 
by the noble Duke and the noble Lord op- 
posite how the measure had been received 
in the country; and probably they would 
point to the agitation which had existed 
in certain quarters, and to the petitions 
which had been presented to their Lord- 
ships, as proofs that the Bill was distaste- 
ful to the operative classes. Now, as to 
the alleged agitation which had taken 
place, he thought that when they con- 
sidered the organisation and the system 
which that agitation had assumed—when 
they considered that it was headed by one 
gentleman who had had great experience 
in those particular tactics by which agita- 
tion was produced, and that it was also 
headed by another gentleman who was 
held in great affection and regard by the 
operatives themselves, and when, moreover, 
they considered that the operatives got 
encouragement both in the way of advice 
and money from political parties in Lon- 
don, and were accustomed to hear plausible 
statements that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take away from 
the operative classes the boon granted to 
them in 1847—when they considered all 
these things, he was entitled to say that 
the agitation was a failure. He might 
on this part of the subject refer to what 
was most trustworthy evidence—that of 
the factory inspectors; and, if he were told 
that their reports were not to be relied 
upon, because they were written by Go- 
vernment officers, who were receiving Go- 
vernment pay, he would answer, that if 
any accusation had ever been made against 
those gentlemen, who stood so high for 
intelligence and character, it was not be- 
cause they had shown themselves subser- 
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vient to the millowners, but rather because 
of their enthusiastic zeal in the cause of 
the operatives. He found Mr. Leonard 
Horner writing thus :— 


“The plan which you have recently brought 
forward for putting an end to that system, if not 
universally approved, has been received with great 
satisfaction by a large majority of all those in- 
terested in the question, so far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, from personal inquiries 
and from the opinions given to me by the five 
sub-inspectors in my district as the results of 
their inquiries. The merit of the plan chiefly 
dwelt upon is, that by the limitation of the fac- 
tory day to 12 hours, from 6 o’clock to 6, out of 
which the hour and a half for meals must be 
given, it will secure an uniformity in the hours of 
work in all mills, so far as concerns the employ- 
ment of young persons and women. It is an 
early stopping in the evening that the work- 
people chiefly value; and, if the free evening 
hours from six to 9 be secured, the great object 
sought for by the Ten Hours Act will be attained ; 
for then the factory workers will be in what may 
be called the normal state of the operatives in 
the generality of trades, and will, like them, have 
leisure for domestic arrangements, for improving 
themselves by attending evening schools, with 
opportunities for healthful and reasonable recrea-~ 
tion. The intended general stopping of the mills 
at 2 o'clock on Saturdays has given especial satis- 
faction ; and it will prove, I doubt not, a great 
source of comfort and advantage to the work- 
people and their families.” 

Captain Kincaid said— 

“ It is my belief that the proposed Government 
measure will produce generally the most satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question that could have 
been devised ; for, excepting in the woollen dis- 
tricts, the interests of which, as I have already 
shown, will be peculiarly affected by the pro- 
posed measure, and among the owners of other 
mills that are worked by relays, and who must 
naturally be averse to the change, my own ob- 
servations, as well as the information of the sub- 
inspectors, lead me to believe that the proposed 
Government measure will be hailed by the mass 
with great satisfaction.” 


Then Mr. Sanders stated— 


“ The evils which have resulted from the state 
in which the law has unhappily been so long left, 
have been, it is hoped, sufficient to insure a legis- 
lative decision on the subject during the present 
Session of Parliament ; and I have the satisfac- 
tion of stating, that the principle on which the Bill 
now before Parliament has been framed, has given 
great and general satisfaction. There are partial 
objections, some of which may, in the progress of 
the Bill through Parliament, be removed ; but it 
is earnestly to be desired nothing may interfere to 
delay carrying the main features of the Bill into 
effect.” 


Then these gentlemen united, including 
Mr. Howell, from whom he had not quoted, 
added— 

“ The Bill now before Parliament for defining 
the duration of the factory working-day contains 
valuable provisions, and we anticipate consider- 
able assistance from it in our efforts to obtain a 
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uniform observance of the law. Tho abridgment 
of the working-day within the ordinary limits of 
12 hours, including the prescribed intervals for 
meals, and the curtailment of the afternoon labour 
of Saturdays, appears to us a very advantageous 
arrangement. We hope that this amending Bill 
is calculated to allay the excitement which has 
existed for so long a period in the manufacturing 
districts, by removing many serious impediments 
to the full accomplishment of the objects of the 
Legislature, in limiting the hours of the labour of 
young person$and women employed in factories.” 
These were the opinions of the factory 
inspectors, and he hoped they would have 
due weight with their Lordships in coming 
to a decision that evening. There were 
some Amendments to be proposed, which 
Her Majesty’s Government could not ac- 
cept. He thought that, considering an 
arrangement had been proposed, based on 
a footing fair to both parties, it would be 
acting contrary to all the principles by 
which a Government should be actuated, 
if they agreed to those Amendments—if 
they, obtaining concessions from the mill- 
owners, should allow to be torn from them 
the very small advantages which the Bill 
proposed they should receive from the 
other side. If their Lordships came to 
any resolution of that nature, it was his 
duty to inform them that it would be im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
earry on the Bill. That they would ex- 
ceedingly regret to abandon the Bill, he 
did not deny ; but such, undoubtedly, was 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would feel called upon to take. He 
hoped, however, the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) would well consider 
the proposal he had to make. They all 
knew how much attention the noble Duke 
had paid to what he believed would be for 
the advantage of the agricultural classes ; 
and he would venture to say there was no 
point to which the noble and gallant Duke 
had paid more attention, or on account of 
which he deserved greater credit, than in en- 
deavouring to keepup an harmonious feeling 
between the different classes engaged in 
agriculture—between the landlord, on the 
one hand, and the farmers, and tenants, and 
labourers, on the other. Now, he would like 
the noble and gallant Duke to carry this 
principle out, and to look to the very serious 
consequences which might accrue if he 
succeeded in introducing the change which 
he proposed into the Bill. If their Lord- 
ships gave up the finest opportunity they 
ever had of getting a majority of the mill- 
owners cheerfully to co-operate with them 
in carrying into effect a regulation such as 


that embodied in the Bill—if they repudi- 
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ated the amiable feeling they had exem- 
plified on this occasion, they would materi- 
ally increase the agitation now going on; 
and it was only fair to expect that mill- 
owners would be tempted to regard all 
their efforts at legislation as the cause of 
interminable disputes; and, as a conse- 
quence, they would see the millowners 
getting into combinations with each other 
to put down that agitation among the 
operatives which they would regard as 
contrary to their best interests. They 
would thus reduce the employment of ca- 
pital, and perhaps raise those questions as 
to the rights of labour so much discussed 
in other countries, but which, happily, had 
been little heard in this. He was sure, 
however, their Lordships would do all in 
their power to allay agitation of such a 
character as this—that they would take a 
course which would encourage rather than 
lessen the employment of capital, and, 
consequently, of labour—that they would 
deal equally and fairly with two parties 
whose interests were so much in conformity 
one with another—and that, instead of set- 
ting them in opposition, they would furnish 
them with motives for promoting the wel- 
fare and prosperity of each other. 

On Clause | being proposed, 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 
he, in addressing their Lordships on this 
subject, did not wish to enter into any 
question of political economy. He had to 
propose as an Amendment, that, in the 
category of parties who were not to be 
employed at any hour before 6 o’clock in 
the morning or after 6 in the evening, 
*‘ children” should be included. In York- 
shire, Lancashire, and the other manufac- 
turing districts, the strongest desire ex- 
isted among the operatives that this boon 
should be extended to their children. He 
hoped, therefore, his proposal would be 
acceded to by the House ; though, what- 
ever might be its fate, he trusted nothing 
would occur to throw out the Bill. He 
could hardly conceive on what ground the 
exclusion of children eould be defended. 
Their protection had been the first object 
of past factory legislation, and was that 
which had been considered to excuse inter- 
ference with the natural operation of the 
laws of political economy, seeing that of 
all parties they were the least able to pro- 
tect themselves. Their Lordships would 
be told, perhaps, that this Bill in no way 
touched the case of children, and that 
therefore there could be no necessity for 
the legislation which he proposed. Prac- 
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tically that was not the case. The prac- 
tical operation of the law had hitherto 
been, that children had not worked later 
than the period up to which young persons 
and females could be employed. He was 
afraid that if their Lordships passed this 
Bill as it stood, making it impossible to 
employ young persons and females except 
between those hours, they would stimulate 
masters to make a use of the existing law 
to which they had not hitherto been driven, 
and to avail themselves of the labour of 
children before and after the hours fixed 
for the employment of young persons and 
females ; thereby exposing children to an 
amount of hardship to which they had 
shrunk from exposing even those who were 
better able to protect themselves. The 
result would be, as had been predicted by 
one of the factory inspectors, that, being 
precluded from employing young persons 
and females after § o'clock. those manu- 
facturers who were desirous of making the 
most of the opportunities which the law 
afforded to them, would employ children 
for two hours and a half or three hours 
after their older relatives had been dis- 
missed from the mill; and thus many chil- 
dren of tender years would have, perhaps, 
to walk home over a moorland country 


after 8 o’clock at night, in the depth of 


winter, unprotected, and in the dark. He 
could not imagine that their Lordships 
would shrink from extending to children 
the same protection as they were about to 
extend to females and young persons. No 
doubt what he proposed was, to a certain 
extent, an interference with adult labour, 
because the labour of children was gene- 
rally, though not universally, necessary to 
the carrying on of adult labour; but, prac- 
tically, it could only have the effect of 
keeping matters in the state that they 
were. One of the inspectors, Mr. Sanders, 
had declared that the practice of working 
children later than -young persons and 
females was already beginning, and that, 
in some mills, children had been retained 
one or two hours after their elders had left 
off work for the day. All that he proposed 
was, to restrict labour to a degree beyond 
which the better class of manufacturers 
would be unwilling to enforce it. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving that, in 
line 10 of Clause 1, before the words 
“young persons,” should be inserted the 
word ** child.”’ 

Eart GRANVILLE would not enter 
at any length into the merits of the ques- 
tion. Their Lordships were aware that it 
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was the intention of the Act to let children 
work by relay, some before and some after 
dinner ; and his objection to the Amend- 
ment was, that the present Bill was only 
declaratory, and only related to a portion 
of the existing law. If it was desirable to 
take up the case of children, that ought to 
be done in a new Bill; but the present 
measure being merely in explanation of an 
Act already passed, the law, as regarded 
children, would be left as it at present 
stood. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, he had been 
informed that ten mills, at least, would be 
immediately set to work in the manner 
apprehended by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Harrowby), if the Bill passed in its present 
shape. He did not think the Amendment 
of the noble Ear! at all interfered with the 
principle of the Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY was anxious to state 
the reasons why he could not support the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Earl. 
The object of the Legislature should be to 
confirm the benefits which it was intended 
to confer by the factory legislation of 1844 
and 1847, and, therefore, the whole object 
of the present Bill was very properly con- 
fined to rectifying a technical difficulty in 
the former Act. But the distinction be- 
tween the cases of young persons and fe- 
males and that of children was very broad, 
both with regard to the personal limita- 
tions, and with regard to the principle on 
which the alteration of the law was sought. 
His noble Friend on the cross benches had 
not drawn with sufficient accuracy the dis- 
tinction between relays and shifts. The 
great evil complained of with regard to 
shifts was, that under their operation 
young persons and females were retained 
at or about the mill for a much longer 
period than it had been intended that they 
should be, and that, consequently, though 
their actual work did not exceed 10 hours, 
yet practically they did not obtain the be- 
nefit of the relaxation or opportunity for 
mental improvement supposed to have been 
conferred by the Acts of 1844 and 1847. 
By the shift system they might be com- 
pelled to attend at the mill at the earliest 
moment in the morning, and to remain 
till the latest in the evening, when it 
closed, leaving them time during the day 
in which they were not employed, but pre- 
venting them having any of the practical 
advantages arising from recreation and 
improvement. But with regard to the 
ease of children, no such difficulty arose. 
His noble Friend took the relay system 
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and treated it as an abuse; but the relay 
system was not an abuse. It was, on the 
contrary, contemplated by the Act of 
1847. By the Act, children might be 
worked from the opening of the mill till 
dinner-time, provided it did not extend to 
more than six hours and a half; but after 
that the same children could not be worked 
at all—other children must be provided to 
work during the afternoon, and, therefore, 
one half of the day was set apart for their 
instruction and improvement. The relay 
system was, in short, carrying out the in- 
tentions of the Legislature as sanctioned 
in 1844, and not altered in 1847. It was 
intended that children might be employed 
for 63 consecutive hours, if necessary. Let 
the legal period of employment be reduced 
from 63 hours to 5, and the hours of adult 
labour would be reduced to 10. This 
restriction was never contemplated by the 
Act of 1847. The only ground for impos- 
ing it which his noble Friend had adduced 
was, that if it were not enforced, children 
would have to go home at night unattend- 
ed by women and young persons; but 
really any person who knew the working 
of the factory system, must feel that if 
that were the only argument which could 
be brought forward, his noble Friend had 
made out a very weak case for imposing a 
very heavy restriction with regard to fae- 
tory labour. It could not be supposed to 
be a case of very great hardship that a 
boy or girl 9 or 10 years of age were 
asked to leave the mill after their elder 
brothers and sisters were gone, when the 
great probability was that, in most cases, 
they would be under the care of their own 
fathers, or other adult relations. He (Lord 
Stanley) would not say whether or not, in 
his opinion, the Act of 1844, or that of 
1847, were a wise measure, and on prin- 
ciple he thought they were both open to 
great objections ; but, practically, there 
could be no doubt that up to that period 
the working of young persons and of wo- 
men for 10 consecutive hours, and the 
working of children for 63 hours—the sys- 
tem which it was intended to introduce in 
1844 and 1847—had produced universal 
satisfaction. The petitions in favour of 
the continuance of that system were nu- 
merous, emanating from clergymen, from 
factory operatives, and from a large por- 
tion of the millowners themselves, who de- 
sired the maintenance of the Bill in its in- 
tegrity. He was willing to agree to the 
Amendment of the noble Duke as one that 
would carry out the principle of the for- 
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mer Acts, but he vould not consent to im- 
pose upon the manufacturers a new restric- 
tion that was not called for by any large 
body of men, and that was not contem- 
plated either in his Act of 1844 or 1847; 
aud he felt called upon to support what he 
considered the good faith of Parliament, 
If, therefore, the noble Earl pressed his 
Amendment to a division, he would feel it 
his duty to vote against it; but if the noble 
Duke pressed his Amendment upon the 
House, he would give it all the support in 
his power. 

Lord WIiARNCLIFFE said, that by 
the Act of 1844 the shift system was not 
contemplated, whereas the relay system 
was actually enacted and authorised. As 
regarded children, the relay system was 
distinctly and directly established. Under 
the existing Act, children might be em- 
ployed either 63 hours before, or 63 hours 
after, dinner ; their work might be spread 
over 15 hours—from half-past 5 to half- 
past 8. What his noble Friend proposed 
was, that the time should be limited to 
from 6 to half-past 5; and, as the ar- 
rangements requiring that children should 
not be employed more than 63 hours per 
day were entirely in accordance, and in- 
tended to go along, with the arrangements 
for limiting the hours of labour of women 
and young persons, and it was now pro- 
posed to carry out an alteration of the 
regulation with reference to the latter, a 
change as regarded children was also call- 
ed for. He could not but think that the 
noble Lord’s (Lord Stanley’s) objection to 
the proposal, considering what he himself 
was prepared to do, resembled the “ strain- 
ing at a gnat, and swallowing a camel.” 
He (Lord Wharncliffe) could not admit 
that, under this Bill as it stood, children 
would not be in a worse position than they 
had been. The privilege of employing 
children up to half-past 8 would not be 
unimportant, or without its value, to ma- 
nufacturers; but still he thought the great 
majority of them would cheerfully assent 
to the Amendment, in the hope of having 
a final settlement of the long-agitated 
question between them and their opera- 
tives. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that if 
the Amendment had been very generally 
desired by the operatives, it would surely 
have been included in the Bill brought in 
by Lord Ashley in the other House. He 
was, however, entirely in favour of the 
principle of it, and were it brought in se- 
parately from his own proposal he would 
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ties. 

The Ean, of HARROWBY, in reply, 
referred to the petitions from Lancashire, 
Chester, and Yorkshire, to show that as 
much stress had been laid upon this alter- 
ation as regarded children by the opera- 
tives as on any other part of their de- 
mands. If the Bill passed without this 
Amendment, the effect would be to drive 
the manufacturers to employ more children 
at a later hour than hitherto; and the 
children would be sent away from the 
mills without their natural protectors to 
take care of them. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD wished to draw 
the attention of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stanley) to one or two points, be- 
cause the noble Lord, in insisting on the 
necessity for the Legislature keeping faith 
with the working classes, said he thought 
this Amendment would be an infringement 
of the compact entered into by the opera- 
tives with their employers under the last 
Act. Now he hoped to be able to show 
the noble Lord that the whole objection 
was the other way. Technically speaking, 
this Amendment was a new boon, to be 
given to the children; but taking a higher 
view, it was not a new boon at all; be- 
cause the Act they were about to pass, 
whether they adopted it in its present 
shape, or with the noble Duke’s Amend- 
ment, would create a new evil as regards 
children. A great deal of misconception 
arose from the use of the terms shifts and 
relays. Relays had been encouraged, and 
wisely, because they enabled two sets of 
children to work, one in the morning and 
the other in the evening. But the shift 
system, which had been carried on in con- 
travention of the law, had this result, that 
the women and young persons worked as 
long as the children could work under the 
old system. But now we were going, by 
legislation, to make shifts impossible for 
young persons and women, and were dis- 
tinctly creating a new condition that varied 
the terms of the old agreement, to the in- 
jury of the children ; and, therefore, while 
they strictly kept faith, by adhering to the 
original agreement, the highest principle 
of philosophical statesmanship required 
that they should introduce a counterbal- 
ancing check to prevent the children from 
being injured, otherwise, whilst they would 
be adhering to the original compact on the 
one hand, they would be violating it on 
the other; for the practical effect of the 
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willingly support it, as it would not then! 
hamper the case with additional difficul- | 


present Bill without the Amendment would 
be, to make children work along with 
adults two hours after women and young 
persons left work; and this he held to be 
an evil which, if they were anxious to keep 
good faith with all concerned, they would 
be careful to avoid. He had had number- 
less representations of the deep interest 
which the factory workers took in this 
Amendment. The noble Lord said the 
children would leave work with their fa- 
thers ; but he (the Bishop of Oxford) be- 
lieved they would receive no such protec- 
tion, because he knew from inquiries that 
the children of adult spinners were not the 
class of children generally employed. The 
children employed were generally the rela- 
tives of the women and young persons of 
the factory; and if the female children did 
not get home till two hours and a half 
after their natural protectors, they would 
be exposed at their time of life to a danger 
which it would be most desirable to avert. 
And, again, there was another view that 
had not been taken. This system would 
greatly diminish the boon to the family, 
because if the children did not leave work 
till two hours and a half after the other 
members of the family, it would be impos- 
sible that family arrangements and family 
economy as to meals could continue undis- 
turbed. 

Their Lordships divided :—Content 25; 
Not-Content 58: Majority 33. 
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Amendment negatived. 

The Duke of RICHMOND, in moving 
the Amendment of which he had given no- 
tice, said he heard with considerable sur- 
prise that his noble Friend opposite had 
declared that, in the event of his (the 
noble Duke’s) Amendment being carried, 
it was the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to abandon the Bill altogether. 
Now, he did not conceive that to be a Par- 
liamentary course : but in any case he was 
prepared to relieve the noble Lords’on the 
Government benches from all difficulty in 
the case. He assured their Lordships, 
that if he should succeed in carrying his 
Amendment, and that Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters did abandon the measure, he was 
prepared to take charge of it himself, and 
endeavour to carry it through the House; 
and in the other House he would have no 
difficulty in inducing his noble Friend Lord 
John Manners to take it up; and then 
they would see if it could not be carried. 
Therefore noble Lords need not be alarm- 
ed lest the Bill might be lost for want of 
some person to take charge of it. He felt 
he should declare he was not actuated by 
either party or political motives in bring- 
ing forward his Amendment ; but he could 
not help feeling that a large portion of their 
fellow subjects—the operatives employed in 
the factories—came before them, not to 
solicit an act of grace or favour, but to ask 
their judgment, as the highest court of ap- 
peal, in favour of the maintenance and 
inviolability of the Act of 1847. He asked 
their Lordships to make no change, nor 
to interfere in the hours of labour. Te 
asked them not to abridge the hours of 
labour except to the extent intended by 
their former legislation. He asked for no 
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| favour, nor for the alteration of a princi- 
| ple ; but he called upon them in their pub- 
| lie capacity to do that which in their pri- 
| vate they would not hesitate a moment to 
perform. He called on their Lordships not 
ito break faith with that large portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, the factory opera- 
tives. Their Lordships should be aware 
that, after a struggle of 20 or 30 years’ 
duration, the factory operatives succeeded 
in 1847 in obtaining the Ten Hours Act, 
which they considered to be the great 
charter of their liberty. Feeling it to be 
such, they, like English and independent 
men, told the Government that they (the 
Government) intended to give them, and 
did give them, that Act in its real and true 
spirit. But now what did Her Majesty’s 
Ministers mean to do in consequence of the 
recent decision of the Court of Exchequer ? 
Some millowners—a minority, he was glad 
to say—discovered a flaw in the Act of 
1844, of which they took advantage, and 
endeavoured to evade its spirit by having 
resort to the shift system, a system the 
most prejudicial that the cupidity of man 
ever invented. They were brought before 
a bench of magistrates and fined ; but, on 
the advice of eminent counsel, they took 
advantage of a point of law, went to the 
Court of Exchequer, where, unfortunately, 
they were successful. He asked his noble 
Friends opposite, as also on the cross 
benches, if this decision of the Court of 
Exchequer had been in favour of the 
operatives instead of against them, he 
asked, did they believe there was a single 
Peer in that House, or individual outside 
of it, who would have ventured to propose 
the repeal of the particular clause, or the 
diminution of the hours of labour as set 
down by the Bill? He therefore asked 
them, as honourable men, could they take 
advantage of their own errors in the Act of 
their own framing, and to say, we will have 
a compromise? Compromise, forsooth ! 
The factory operatives called on their Lord- 
ships to maintain the solemn pledge, and 
keep inviolable the promise they had 
solemnly recorded. Was there anything 
in their conduct since the passing of the 
Act, which ought to deprive them of this 
act of justice? Did they not receive the 
boon with a deep sense of gratitude? 
They expressed as much to Her Majesty 
and to this House; and the Speaker of the 
Tlouse of Commons, in his address to the 
Queen, took great credit to the Commons 
for having passed so good a measure. 
But he would put the matter on higher 
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grounds ; he would not stoop to expe- 
diency. He would put it on the high 
round of keeping faith with the great 
body of factory operatives—humble, to be 
sure, in station, but loyal and honest, as 
they had proved themselves, and in every 
way worthy of the boon conferred on them. 
He (the Duke of Richmond) would not, at 
that advanced hour of the evening, delay 
their Lordships with extracts from the re- 
ports of the factory inspectors; but he 
would remind noble Lords that the inspec- 
tors reported that the Ten Hours Act 
worked well. The clergy of the various 
denominations bore testimony to the fact, 
that the morality of the working classes 
had been much improved, and that the 
evening schools were better, and far more 
usefully and regularly, attended. It was 
also a fact that the demand for field allot- 
ments had been much on the increase ; 
thus affording healthful and pleasing exer- 
cise to the operative, who formerly rushed 
into the excitement of the beershop. The 


physicians reported that the health of the 
factory operatives was much improved ; 
and he therefore asked, when everything 
was going on with such apparent satisfac- 
tion, why their Lordships were to take ad- 
vantage of the quibble of a lawyer on an 


Act of Parliament to the detriment of these 
laborious, but peaceful and loyal men? In 
their petitions they told their Lordships, 
that under the former state of things, 
themselves, their wives, and children, were 
happy and contented. He (the noble Duke) 
in moving his Amendment, was not in any 
degree desirous of attacking the manufac- 
turers of the country—who, he thought, by 
and by, would see the difference of being 
surrounded by a moral, religious, and edu- 
cated class of operatives, which, in his 
opinion, was a boon much greater than any 
amount of money could confer. Their 
Lordships were aware how much they were 
abused by the agitation and reports of 
demagogues in great cities, and therefore 
it the more became their Lordships to show 
that they were determined to hold the 
scales of justice with equal and steady 
hand towards the humblest labourer as to 
the wealthiest millowner, and that no con- 
sideration would induce them to violate their 
recorded promise. These were the cireum- 
stances under which he obtruded himself 
upon the attention of their Lordships ; and 
it was because he felt so very strongly on 
the matter that he had ventured to trouble 
them at such length, The noble Duke 
concluded by moving an Amendment, 
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“‘ That half after five o’clock be substituted 
for six o’clock,’’ which would, in point of 
fact, make the measure a Ten Hours Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE complained that 
the noble Duke had not rightly described 
the position of affairs when he made it 
appear as though the Government took 
advantage of a slip to deprive the fac- 
tory operatives of the boon they had con- 
ferred on them in 1844. He wished that 
no such misapprehension could exist ; be- 
cause such was not the case. Certain 
concessions had been made by the mill- 
owners ; and Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
not then anxious to depart from them, 
seeing that a little labour was spread over 
four days in each week. Lord Ashley, 
after repeated trials, had failed to frame 
any clause which would secure to the 
factory operative what he conceived to 
have been the object of the Act of 1844; 
and, therefore, he (Earl Granville) might 
be excused for declining, on the part of the 
Government, to recede from the compro- 
mise which had been agreed upon. 

The Bisnor of RIPON, remembering 
how often Lord Ashley had urged him to 
persevere in endeavouring to obtain a Ten 
Hours Bill for the working classes, trusted 
that the noble Lord would pardon him if he 
persevered in the path which the noble 
Lord had himself pointed out to him. For 
his own part, he felt great encouragement 
to persevere when he recollected that all 
the prognostications so liberally dealt out 
during the years in which the advocates of 
a Ten Hours Bill had laboured had been 
all happily falsified, and that the benefits 
experienced from the Act of 1847 had ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine opinions which 
even the friends of that measure had ven- 
tured to express. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would permit him to read an extract 
from the report of one of the factory in- 
spectors. Mr. Horner stated— 


“T continue to receive favourable accounts of 
the working of the Ten Hours Act. That great 
experiment, dangerous as it appeared to many, 
and to myself among others, because of so sudden 
a change from twelve to ten hours, has succeeded, 
so far as it has yet been tried, beyond what the 
most sanguine of those who were favourable to it 
ventured to anticipate. I am happy to be able to 
give some strong proofs that the Ten Ilours Act 
has not been productive of those ruinous conse- 
quences to trade which some predicted would in- 
evitably follow, and that it has not had the effect 
of deterring persons from entering into the busi- 
ness and investing fresh capital in it, whether in 
building new mills, or in extending works already 
existing, from an apprehension that ten hours’ 
work could not yield a remunerative profit.” 
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When such evidence was given of the be- 
neficial effects of the Ten Hours Act, the 
friends of the measure might well be jealous 
of the slightest infringement of that sta- 
tute, which had promoted in so eminent a 
degree the physical, social, moral, and re- 
ligious welfare of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. It was impossible to exaggerate 
the benefits which had accrued from the 
Act of 1847. The cause of education had 
greatly progressed, and it had been stated 
that in the parish of Leeds alone as many 
as 100 night schools had been established 
since the passing of the Ten Tours Act. 
The number of allotments had also in- 
creased, and, these vast benefits having re- 
sulted, it could not be a matter of surprise 
that they should be jealous of any altera- 
tion or infringement in the Act. It was 
said that this Bill was a compromise, and 
that a compromise was necessary. But 
what was the meaning of a compromise ? 
A compromise took place between two par- 
ties whose rights were very uncertain, and 
each of whom was, therefore, willing to 
concede something. But it could not be 
said, with regard to the shift system that 
there was anything uncertain in the rights 
of the working classes, for the very object 
of the clause so unhappily interpreted by 
the Judges was to protect the operatives 
against the shift system. Ile had yet to 
learn that the consent of the factory ope- 
ratives had been given to the compromise 
proposed by this Bill. As far as his 
knowledge extended, the case was directly 
the reverse, for in every manufacturing 
parish or district of any consequence in 
his diocese, public meetings had assembled 
and resolutions had been passed insisting 
upon a Ten Hours Act, without a single 
voice being raised against them. Was he 
not justified, therefore, in assuring their 
Lordships that the working classes were 
all but unanimous in wishing to secure for 
themselves a real and adequate Ten Hours 
Act? So far as he knew, they did not 
value the Saturday arrangement proposed 
by the Bill, for it was believed that if 
young persons worked from breakfast to 
two o'clock, their strength would be ex- 
hausted. He believed it to be the opinion 
of many eminent medical men that if such 
a clause passed, it would be digging the 
graves of many of these young persons, 
and rendering them more liable to the at- 
tacks of consumption, a disease already too 
common among them. It was said that 
the present measure would be a final set- 
tlement of the question; but he could not 
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believe this assertion. There was astrong 
feeling of indignation among the manufac- 
turing operatives upon this subject; and 
their comparative silence and quietude, to 
his mind, only proved the intensity of this 
feeling. It was not unworthy even of their 
Lordships’ consideration how far the 
peace of the country might be endanger- 
ed if the boon already given to the 
working classes were taken away by the 
passing of the present measure. He dis- 
claimed entirely all political feeling in the 
remarks he had made. He had come to 
the consideration of this question with a 
desire to arrive at an honest conviction 
upon it; and he warned Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that a deep sense of injury 
would rankle in the bosoms of the poorer 
classes of this country if they were de- 
prived of the Ten Hours Bill. Instead of 
allaying the dissatisfaction between mas- 
ters and operatives, he believed the pre- 
sent Bill would only foment it; and he en- 
treated their Lordships to pause before 
they finally shut the door against the hopes 
of the working classes. But, whatever 
might happen, he had only done his duty 
in endeavouring to prevent so grievous a 
disappointment to the operative classes, 
by attempting to secure for them the in- 
tegrity of that Act which had been passed 
for their relief. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, that a great 
responsibility attached to their Lordships’ 
decision on the present occasion, because 
all must feel that, at the present time, 
questions affecting the working classes as- 
sumed a serious and grave importance. 
But a great many considerations had been 
introduced which did not properly belong 
to the subject. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been accused of a breach of faith 
in introducing this measure. But if that 
accusation was true of the Government 
measure, it was equally true of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Duke; because his 
Amendment, no less than the Government 
proposition, was a departure in many re- 
spects from the Bill of 1847. That being 
so, the question then was to find the best 
means of remedying the defects of the 
law, and the best mode of reconciling the 
interests of the employers and employed. 
Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s 
Ministers proposed a compromise which re- 
duced the hours from 15 to 12, and gave 
the operatives a half holiday on Saturday. 
That was the concession on the part of the 
masters; and on the side of the operatives 
the concession was that they should work 
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10} hours instead of 10. This had the 


great merit of being an arrangement be- 
tween the millowners and the operatives; 
and it conferred the additional boon on the 
latter, that instead of being kept at work 
till half-past eight, they would by this Bill 
be relieved from work at six o’clock. He 
regarded the present measure as giving a 
fair hope of a permanent settlement of this 
question, and of allaying the agitation 
which prevailed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. He believed that interference in 
matters of this kind was a dangerous po- 
licy, though he was ready to admit that in 
the case of factory operatives, whose posi- 
tion was exceptional, experience had proved 
it to be beneficial. He believed that they 
would be acting unwisely ‘if they refused 
to pass the Bill as proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which had been ap- 
proved of by some of the most zealous and 
devoted friends of the operatives. 

Lorp FEVERSHAM felt confident that 
if the noble Lord who had just spoken had 
gone into the manufacturing districts, he 
would have formed opinions so different 
from those he had expressed, that he would 
have refrained from calling upon their 


Lordships to pass the Bill. He had pre- 


sented several petitions from Lancashire 


and the West Riding, in which the peti- 
tioners declared that the present Bill had 
created the utmost discontent, and called 
upon their Lordships to vindicate the ho- 
nour and integrity of the British Parlia- 
ment. He had also presented an impor- 
tant petition from the clergy of the rural 
deanery of Bradford, who stated that they 
had seen with delight the beneficial work- 
ing of the Ten Hours Act, and that they 
regretted that the intention of the Legisla- 
ture should be defeated by a flaw. These 
petitioners therefore appealed to their 
Lordships to correct a technical error, and 
they said, that the respect of the factory 
operatives for the law and for the Legisla- 
ture would be greatly shaken if it appear- 
ed that they were to be deprived of what 
they regarded as a moral right, namely, 
an efficient Ten Hours Act. He (Lord 
Feversham) hoped their Lordships were 
not going to deprive the operative classes 
of the inestimable benefits which they had 
derived from the working of the ten hours 
system. He could not but observe that 
half an hour’s additional labour per day 
was not a matter of such insignificance as 
Some persons appeared to imagine. The 
period jof 10 hours had been fixed, after 
much deliberation, and after obtaining 
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the evidence of the most eminent medi- 
cal men, who declared that this period of 
labour in the close and unwholesome at- 
mosphere of factories could not be pro- 
longed without great injury to the health 
of these females and young persons. If 
their Lordships should pass this measure, 
they were about to sow the seeds of 
discontent among the labouring popula- 
tion, who were awaiting their decision 
with the utmost anxiety, but still with 
hope and confidence. It was not only 
in this country that the principle of a 
Ten Hours Bill had been recognised. He 
held in his hand the report of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry appointed in the State 
of Pennsylvania, United States, where a 
Ten Hours Bill had been passed in 1849. 
Petitions had been presented for the re- 
peal of this Act, but the Committee de- 
clared that ten hours’ labour were sufii- 
cient for any human being, and they re- 
orted against any change in the Bill of 
1849. He believed that up to 1847 the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) had advocated the 
principles contended for by the late Mr, 
Fielden; and he regretted that he should 
evince such a want of consistency as he 
apprehended the nobleKarl would show if he 
voted for the present Bill. And he shouldbe 
glad to hear from the noble Earl that he was 
prepared now, as on a former occasion, to 
support the principle of the Ten Hours Bill. 

Eart GREY said, the noble Lord was 
mistaken in supposing that he had sup- 
ported the principle of a Ten Hours Bill 
from the time the question was first agi- 
tated. It was not until the year 1844, 
being then a Member of the House of 
Commons, that he voted with great hesi- 
tation in favour of the measure then intro- 
duced for the better regulation of factory 
labour; but in that year he was satisfied 
that some restriction ought to be imposed 
on the labour of women and young persons 
employed in factories; and to a measure 
with the same view he gave his support in 
the House in which he now had a seat in 
the year 1847, and he had no reason to 
regret the votes which he had given upon 
those occasions, still adhering as he did to 
those strong objections which he entertain- 
ed to interfering between labourers and 
their employers. But there was something 
so peculiar in the case of persons employed 
in factories, that he had come to the con- 
clusion that Parliament was justified in 
interfering to extend protection to persons 
who were not able to protect themselves. 
Parliament having so interfered, and a 
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difficulty in carrying out the intentions of 
the Legislature having arisen, looking at 
all the circumstances of the case, he could 
not avoid arriving at this conclusion, that 
the Bill now before their Lordships was the 
fairest settlement that could possibly be 
effected of the matters in dispute. By the 
Bill as it now stood, the millowners had 
made a large concession, inasmuch as they 
had agreed that the 15 hours within which 
they could heretofore carry on their works 
were in future to be reduced to 12 hours. 
Now, in cases of accident occurring to the 
machinery, or in the event of delay other- 
wise occasioned, the millowners would be 
deprived of the benefit of that measure 
which was now in foree. Then they made 
a large concession as to the Saturday, and 
the result of all that was, that though the 
workers on their parts also made great 
concessions, yet the balance would rather 
on the whole be in favour of the workers 
than of the masters. By the adoption of 
the Amendment, their Lordships would de- 
prive the working men of advantages and 
protection which the Bill would give, and 
which could not be refused without mani- 
fest injustice. The real question they had 
to decide was, whether by passing this 
measure they would get rid of the system 


of shifts, which was attended with great 


inconvenience to the workers. It would 
further expose them to great oppression if 
the present measure were abandoned, as he 
feared it must be. If the Bill were to be 
given up, they would unsettle a question 
which was now in a fair way of being set- 
tled, and which, if not settled, would lead 
to much discontent amongst both em- 
ployers and employed during the next few 
months. He could not sit down without 
observing that the noble Duke had laid 
great stress upon the opinions of the fac- 
tory inspectors; but those inspectors all 
concurred in stating that the measure con- 
tained a compromise which they thought 
would be acceptable to the working classes, 
and he should therefore have no hesitation 
in voting against the Amendment, which 
he felt he could do with perfect consis- 
tency with the vote he gave in 1847. 
Lorp STANLEY said, there were two 
questions which their Lordships had to 
consider. The first was, whether, by adopt- 
ing the Amendment, they would in fact be 
abandoning legislation on the subject ; 
and next, whether by adopting the Bill, 
they were effecting a compromise which 
was satisfactory to the parties chiefly in- 
terested, With respect to the first ques- 
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tion, he begged to call their Lordships’ 
attention to a resolution which was passed 
on the 4th of May, in the present year, by 
a large portion of the operatives of Lanea- 
shire, which was to the effect that the 
House of Commons should throw out the 
Bill, and that that course would be more 
satisfactory to them than any infringement 
on the Bill of 1847; and the Amendment 
of his noble Friend was therefore in accor- 
dance with the spirit of that resolution, 
But they had another meeting in Lancashire 
for a Ten and a Half Hours Bill, where it 
was said, and unanimously agreed to, that 
a Ten Hours Act would meet with their 
unqualified approbation. He might read 
half-a-dozen similar resolutions passed at 
public meetings, if it were necessary, all 
tending to show that any settlement of the 
question which was inconsistent with a 
Ten Hours Act would be unsatisfactory to 
the operatives, and would by them be con- 
sidered as contrary to the former decision 
of Parliament. It was, however, stated 
that a compromise had taken place. Now, 
he wanted to know who were the parties 
to this alleged compromise? There was 
no settlement, as far as he could learn, 
with the millowners, still less with the fac- 
tory labourers. Where was the evidence 
of those large concessions which the mill- 
owners were said to have made; and had 
there been any petitions presented to either 
House of Parliament in which anything of 
that sort appeared? There had not been 
one petition in favour of 103 hours as com- 
pared with 10 hours. The state of the 
case appeared to him to be, that the Go- 
vernment came in and made an arrange- 
ment with unknown parties, and then told 
Parliament that that was a compromise. 
So far as the millowners were concerned, 
he saw nothing of the sort, and as to the 
operatives, they were all but unanimous 
against it. He had himself presented a 
petition which contained a declaration 
against a Bill in express terms from 271 
millowners, of whom 40 employed not less 
than 30,000 hands: their petition prayed 
that there should be no infringement of 
the 10 hours’ principle. But, besides the 
opinion of the millowners and the opera- 
tives who might be supposed to have strong 
interests in the matter, he would call their 
Lordships’ attention to testimony of 
higher, because of a more impartial, cha- 
racter—that of medical men and of minis- 
ters of religion. Various petitions had 
been presented from surgeons and other 
medical men, stating that ever since the 
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introduction of the 10 hours system, the 
health of the factory labourers had greatly 
improved; and he was happy to see then in 
that House the right rev. Prelate who pre- 
sided over the see that had been newly 
created in the manufacturing districts. He 
was glad to be able to call the attention of 
that right rev. Prelate to an expression of 
opinion supporting the 10 hours principle, 
and proceeding from as many as 34 of the 
clergy of the Church of England residing 
in Manchester. They spoke strongly in 
favour of the 10 hours system as highly 
favourable to the religious, moral, and so- 
cial condition of the people, as promoting 
reciprocal kindness and affection; and they 
knew nothing more calculated than its re- 
peal would be to work injuriously upon the 
condition of the operatives in the manufac- 
turing districts. They held that any ex- 
tension of time would at once undo all the 
good which the 10 hours practice had 
already effected. The clergy and the me- 
dical men were in daily intercourse with 
both masters and men, and their deliberate 
opinion was that the change proposed to 
be effected by the Bill would, if passed 
without the Amendment, do great injury 
to the interests of both, and especially to 
the moral and physical condition of the 
working classes. He had only to add that, 
if they rejected the Amendment, they 
would completely put an end to the har- 
monious working of the present system, 
and renewed agitation must be the inevit- 
able consequence of any further delay in a 
settlement of the question. 

The Bisnor of MANCHESTER said, 
as some reference had been made to tim 
by the noble Lord who had just sat down, 
he wished to make one or two observations. 
He was not at all prepared to take the 
same view of the question as the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley), nor was he prepared 
to say that any representation coming from 
so large a number of the actively employed 
clergy of Manchester, as stated by the 
noble Lord, was not deserving of atten- 
tion; but when he himself ecnsidered the 
question, he felt bound to come to the very 
opposite conclusion to that which the noble 
Duke who proposed the Amendment had 
arrived. It was not the fact that any 
large number of masters were in favour of 
the Amendment. He remembered some 
time ago having presented a petition to 
their Lordships in favour of the principle 
of the measure now before the House. 
That petition was from one of the most 
extensive, humane, and benevolent manu- 
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facturing firms in that district. He thought 
no such opposition against the Bill as had 
been represented existed, and he was 
strongly disposed to support it. He was 
not prepared to believe that this would be 
a final measure, although as regarded the 
question at issue between the employers 
and the employed, he looked upon the pre- 
sent measure as more likely to be final 
than any other upon the subject ever 
hitherto submitted to Parliament. With 
reference to Lancashire, he might say that 
in every part of it a most remarkable and 
gratifying change had taken place in the 
health and morals and condition of the 
working classes since the limitation of 
their hours of labour. He believed that 
change had taken place in consequence of 
the use made by the operatives of the Ten 
Hours Bill; and he was firmly convinced 
if the present system continued, and the 
hours for labour were definitively fixed, the 
greatest blessings would be conferred upon 
the people. The increase proposed was only 
two hours a week, and he had reason to be- 
lieve the working classes would not object to 
it. He should be some authority upon the 
subject, from the fact of having been so 
long in daily communication with them. 
As evidence of an improved condition 
that came more immediately under his 
own view, he might mention the great 
number of churches which had been 
consecrated by the most rev. Prelate on 
the bench below him, while Bishop of 
Chester; the fact also that he had him- 
self consecrated as many as twenty-four 
churches in the short time that he had ex- 
ercised episcopal functions, and confirmed 
as many as 22,000 young persons of the 
working classes of one district of Lanca- 
shire. He was sure they would not reject 
the Bill, or be dissatisfied with it. Many 
who professed such sympathy with the 
working classes had disapproved of it; but 
he had no doubt they would accept, and 
be perfectly satisfied with it. He should, 
therefore, support the measure. 

The Eart of GALLOWAY said, he 
by no means grudged giving the operatives 
a diminution of two hours in the amount 
of their weekly labour; but he was unwil- 
ling to forego the positive and practical 
benefit which he thought would be con- 
ferred on them by this Bill. He should, 
therefore, vote against the Amendment of 
the noble Duke. 

The Bisuor of OXFORD said, that in 
1847, having been allowed to address their 
Lordships, he could not willingly, on the 
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present occasion, omit saying a few words. 
It seemed to him that in the present dis- 
cussion they had wandered a little from the 
immediate question which the Amendment 
raised, and also from the question whether 
the Bill without the Amendment would be 
a breach of contract, a breaking of faith 
with the working people of the manufac- 
turing districts. He could not help ob- 
serving that, in the arguments used by 
several noble Lords in the present discus- 
sion, somewhere or other they let it slip 
out that they were not only against this 
measure, but against the Ten Hours Bill 
also, and against any interference. But 
the main question which the House had to 
consider was this: did the Bill before them 
amount to a breach of contract? He did 
not hesitate to say that it would be so 
without the Amendment. His right rev. 
Friend had argued, because two hours ad- 
ditional labour in the week would form but 
a trifling augmentation to the labour of the 
working man, that therefore it might 
readily be given up; but if it were admit- 
ted to be a slight addition to his exertion, 
it must be acknowledged to be a very 
slight benefit to the millowner; for such a 
benefit Parliament would surely not violate 
a contract. No doubt it had been argued 
that the factory labourer for better wages 
worked a shorter time than the agricultural 
labourer; but let it be remembered that 
they were not then engaged in legislating 
for the benefit of adult labourers, but for 
the protection of women and young per- 
sons. He wished to add one word more 
as to the breach of contract. A contract 
could not validly be varied without the 
consent of both those who were parties to 
it. It appeared to him that, in this ease, 
two parties had agreed to be bound by eer- 
tain resolutions; and a third party, the Go- 
vernment, stepped in, and changed the 
contract, though one of the parties refused 
to assent. They surely could not fairly 
effect the change, even though one con- 
sented, when the other did not. So long 
as the great body of the operatives were op- 
posed to it, he should deem it most unjust 
to attempt to carry out any such arrange- 
ment. The manufacturing classes in this 
country naturally looked to their Lordships’ 
House as a court of ultimate appeal; and 
one of the most philosophical historians of 
England (the Earl of Clarendon) told them 
that of old the people of this country bore 
violence much more patiently than any act 
of deliberate injustice, and that in the case 
of ship money they were less moved by the 
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force with which it was levied, than by the 
unfair decisions of the Judges. Clarendon 
said, that nothing had a greater tendency 
to produce disaffection in the minds of 
Englishmen than any want of confidence 
in the courts of justice; and Burke em. 
phatically stated that unsuspicious confi- 
dence in the integrity of our tribunals was 
that alone which could keep England tran. 
quil; and nothing could effect that object 
without inflexible integrity in the obser- 
vanee of contracts. In that he cordially 
concurred; and believing that the present 
measure was calculated to weaken the 
confidence of the labouring classes in the 
proceedings of their Lordships’ House, he 
would vote for the Amendment. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he felt bound, after what had failen from 
the right rev. Prelate who spoke last, to 
say a few words. If the right rev. Pre- 
late had listened to the course of the de- 
bate, he would have found that not one who 
supported the present measure had let slip 
any intimation of former hostility to the 
Ten Hours Bill. On the contrary, the last 
two speakers had in a marked manner de- 
elared that they had been favourable to the 
Ten Hours Bill. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD said, that what 
he intended to state was, that they had 
admitted that they were opposed to the 
principle of any interference between the 
employer and the employed. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: The 
matter which was most important to bring 
under the notice of their Lordships was 
this, that the Bill defined the limitation, 
an® he was glad to see it clearly defined, 
and not liable to evasion. A noble Lord, 
a Member of the other House (Lord Ash- 
ley), who had devoted seventeen years to 
the service of the factory labourers, after 
great labour and attention bestowed upon 
the present measure, had introduced clauses 
in the Bill, and yet even he found it impos- 
sible to give all the security that he wished, 
inasmuch as he found it was one thing to 
place enactments on the Statute-book, and 
quite another to produce a practical result 
on the great masses of the people. The 
men who had most at heart the good of 
the operatives had given them reasons why 
they were bound to join in this—he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) would not say 
compromise, as the term had been objected 
to—but in this happy degree of under- 
standing which now for the first time pre- 
vailed, he would not say between all, 
but between a very large number of the 
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masters and of their men. The right rev. 
Prelate said he would not violate the com- 
pact which had been made with the opera- 
tives; but he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
denied there had been any compact, or 
that there had been any intention but to 
secure the operatives their rights by Act 
of Parliament. If there had been confu- 
sion and misunderstanding arising out of 
that Act; and if a state of things came to 
pass such that neither masters nor men 
knew what they had obtained, it was not 
only the right but the imperative duty of 
Parliament to come forward and impar- 
tially administer justice between both. 
Knowing as he did the great acquaintance 
of the right rev. Prelate with every branch 
of the interests of this empire, it was with 
surprise he had heard the statement which 
he had put forward as to the effects of the 
loss of half an hour to the manufacturer. 
Why, half an hour might be little for the 
operative to give up, but it might be every- 
thing for the manufacturer to gain. Did 
not the right rev. Prelate know that four- 
fifths of the capital of the manufacturer 
were vested not in the wages of his men, 
but in the machinery of his trade, and that 
if it stood still for half, nay, for a quarter 
of an hour, he might lose more than he 
could gain by the work of his operatives 
for an hour? The whole question lay in 
the importance of securing to the manu- 
factnrer the use of the capital that had 
been .invested under the law in the pur- 
chase of machinery, that he might not be 
unnecessarily deprived of the means of 
employing it, and of effecting a great ob- 
ject, not only for himself, but for the mass 
of the operatives. Parliament was not 
only perfectly free to legislate on this 
question, but had, he contended, taken the 
best view of it, and the most proper view, 
of securing the interest of both parties, by 
relieving the operatives from a state of the 
law which enabled the masters to introduce 
asystem of shifts and relays that had de- 
feated many of the good objects of the for- 
mer Bill, and by securing to them the in- 
estimable boon of making it certain that 
every manufacturer should begin and end 
at six o'clock, while it provided the manu- 
facturer with the means of working his 
machinery. Was it not an inestimable 
boon to the operative that he should have 
acertain portion of his evenings and the 
half of Saturday—the day most valuable 
to him, for evéry purpose of recreation 
and instruction? If those noble Lords 
who opposed the Bill could look into the 
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reports, and examine the effects of the for- 
mer Bill, they would see that all its bene- 
ficial results had been produced in the 
mode and by the means most likely to be 
increased by the measure now before them. 
Where the former Bill had been especially 
productive of beneficial effects, had been in 
affording the operative inducements and 
opportunities to obtain instruction in the 
local schools, and in cultivating garden 
allotments. Both these were objects of 
great and almost equal importance, and it 
should be the desire of their Lordships 
especially to encourage the latter. Was 
it not invaluable to the operative to know 
that he would be certainly able to attend 
the school at a fixed time every evening, 
and to know that he could devote a certain 
portion of time every evening to the culti- 
vation of his garden? It was on those 
grounds that Mr. Horner in his report 
—founded on the statements of five out of 
seven inspectors—of the 17th of June, 
stated that the proposed termination of the 
present system had been received with 
great satisfaction by a large majority of 
those interested in the question. Ie (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) believed in his 
conscience that this Bill afforded a better 
opportunity than they had hitherto enjoyed 
of enabling them to bring about a state of 
things in which, if the difficult question at 
issue was not brought to a close, they 
might at least understand each other bet- 
ter than before—to meet on common 
ground—to secure to the operative a limi- 
tation of the hours of labour that could be 
enforced, as compared with a limitation 
which could not be enforced, and to secure 
to the master the certain free use of the 
capital, which for his own use, as for the 
public benefit, he was interested in em- 
ploying. He did not mean to say if the 
Amendment was earried, the Bill would 
not pass into a law; but his belief was, and 
it was not unconstitutional to express such 
an opinion, that the other House might 
take a different view of the question from 
their Lordships, and that if the Amend- 
ment was carried, the Bill might not be- 
come the law of the land. He did not re- 
quire for the purposes of his argument, 
however, to consider whether the Bill did 
not pass into a law, or, what was equally 
bad, whether it passed into a law which 
did not enlist the sympathies of both par- 
ties. Let their Lordships depend upon it 
that when they came to pass a Bill on an 
avowed system of interference, and if they 
created in every place a passionate opposi- 
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tion to the Act they had passed, they 
would find their enactment vanish into air, 
and they would not be able, by any clauses 
they might devise, to enforce the regula- 
tions they thought expedient. If a law was 
to succeed at all, it could only do so by ob- 
taining the certain approbation of the par- 
ties interested; and in the belief that the 
measure before their Lordships was caleu- 
lated to put an end to the angry heart- 
burnings and strife which had existed on 
this question, and to secure to the opera- 
tives and to the masters their fair rights, 
he hoped they would allow it to pass, and 
reject the noble Duke’s Amendment. 

Their Lordships divided :—Not-Content 
52; Content 39: Majority 13. 


Mercantile 


List of the Nor-Contents. 

Uxbridge 
VISCOUNT, 

Canning 
BISHOPS. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Canterbury 
DUKES. 
Devonshire 
Norfolk 
MARQUESSES, 
Anglesey 
Abercorn 
Breadalbane 
Lansdowne 
Westminster 
EARLS. 


Down 
Durham 
Manchester 

BARONS. 
Ashburton 
Beaumont 
Broderick 
Byron 
Camoys 
Colborne 
Dufferin 
Elphinstone 
Eddisbury 
Erskine 
Foley 


Bruce 
Bessborough 
Carlisle 
Cowper 
Chichester 
Effingham 
Granville 
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Grey 
Harrowby 
Leitrim 
Minto 
Morley 
Strafford 
Scarborough 
St. Germans 
Shaftesbury 
Waldegrave 


Kinnaird 
Methuen 
Milford 
Monteagle 
Overstone 
Sudeley 

Say and Sele 
Truro 
Wodehouse 
Wharncliffe 


Yarborough 


Amendment negatived. 

House resumed. Bill reported without 
Amendment. 

louse adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 15, 1850. 
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2* Attorneys’ Certificates; Highway Rates ; 
Cruelty to Animals (Scotland). 

Reported,—Upton cum Chalvey Marriages Va- 
lidity. 

3* Militia Ballots Suspension ; Loan Societies ; 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; Population ; Popu- 
lation (Ireland), 
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House in Committee. 

Clause 24. 

Mr. ANDERSON objected to the sys. 
tem of registering tickets. He said, that 
it had proved perfectly useless for the ob- 
ject for which it was established, namely, 
to facilitate the manning of the Navy. It 
was a source of great trouble and annoy- 
ance, both to seamen and shipmasters, 
Tickets might soon be had of any crimp for 
half-a-crown. He gave a detailed illustra. 
tion of the usual mode of evading the law, 
by purchasing tickets of crimps, and enter- 
ing on board vessels under feigned names; 
that the ticket could not even discrimi- 
nate a foreign from a British seaman, and 
that, leading as it did to falsehood and de- 
ception, was a cause of much demoralisa- 
tion among seamen. He said, there was 
only one practical mode of manning the 
Navy promptly and efficiently, and that 
was by giving wages equal, or nearly so, to 
what seamen could earn in the merchant 
service. Let them do that, and a line- 
of-battle ship would be well manned in as 
many days as it now required months to 
do it. He should move that the latter por- 
tion of this clause, as well as the follow- 
ing, be struck out of the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, page 10, line 35, 
to leave out the words from the word ‘*be” 
to the end of the clause, in order to add 
the word ‘ repealed,’’ instead thereof. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE opposed the 
Amendment, observing that, although 
there were many defects in the present 
system of registration, the general princi- 
ple of registration was a sound one, and 
he could not consent to abandon it. The 
Biil, as at present worded, proposed to 
transfer the duties of superintending the 
registration from the custom-house officers 
to the shipping officers at the various ports, 
who were to be amenable to the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO thought that the 
registration system was greatly to be ob- 
jected to both in principle and practice. 
It occasioned the country an annual ex- 
penditure of from 10,0001. to 12,0001. 
and it was not productive of the smallest 
advantage. He thought it was highly ob- 
jectionable, for there was no denying that 
the real purpose of registration was to 
facilitate impressment. There would be 
no possibility of impressing’ seamen if there 
were no registration of their names; and as 
he considered impressment a grievance to 
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the owners of merchant ships, he should 
yote in favour of the Amendment. 

ApmirAL BERKELEY said, with refer- 
ence to that particular objection to the 
Bill which related to impressment, that in 
periods of emergency all loyal citizens, 
whether on sea or shore, ought to be pre- 
pared to defend their country, and seamen 
were not liable to be balloted for the militia. 

Mr. MACGREGOR admitted the faults 
of the present system, but he hoped that 
they would be corrected when the system 
was placed, as it was now proposed to be, 
under the superintendence of the Board of 
Trade. He should vote against the 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. HASTIE was willing to leave 
the management of the registration sys- 
tem in the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Board of Trade. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ vested 
in the Board of Trade’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 46; 
Noes 25: Majority 21. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 25 
and 26, 

Clause 27. 

Mr. WAWN wished for some informa- 
tion relative to the appointment of the 
shipping officer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that in all 
ports where there was sufficient trade to re- 
quire a shipping officer, local boards would 
be established, and these would have the 
power to appoint the shipping officer. 

Mr. MOFFATT moved the omission of 
this and the five following clauses, on the 
ground that they imposed on the shipping 
interest a new burden and new obstruc- 
tions. They interposed the interference 
of this new shipping officer in regard to 
the engagement of men, the payment of 
the crew, and the clearance of vessels. It 
imposed a delay in the case of the British 
shipowner in breaking bulk, to which the 
foreign shipowner would not be liable, and 
he believed would multiply crimps in every 
port. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the es- 
tablishment of shipping officers was one of 
the main advantages which this Bill gave 
to the merchant. At present the law in- 
terfered in the engagement of seamen; no 
man could hire sailors for any ship except 
he were an agent licensed by the Board of 
Trade. Instead of these licensed agents, 
whom it had been found impossible to se- 
parate altogether from the practice of 
crimping, in future there would be a per- 
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son, not under the influence of the Board 
of Trade, but appointed by a local board, 
a man of respectability, in whom confi- 
dence could be placed, and who should have 
the superintendence of all contracts. The 
same system which he now proposed to 
establish existed in the Hanse Towns, 
Sweden, and other maritime States with 
the greatest benefit. The same system 
had been established in Canada, and with 
the greatest success. These shipping 
officers would be valuable, not only in se- 
curing the seamen from the abuses which 
they were now liable to from the interfe- 
rence of crimps, but would confer a great 
advantage in point of economy on the ship- 
owner. Mr. Green, of Blackwall, though 
he had himself established a sailors’ home 
for the seamen engaged in his own vessels, 
was one of the persons who most strongly 
urged upon him the adoption of this part 
of the Bill. 

Mr, WAWN was not prepared to admit 
that a system which might be very applic- 
able to Canada was equally fitted for every 
port in this kingdom. Had there been any 
demand for any such regulation from the 
port he represented, or from any other ? 
What the shipping interest desired, now 
that all their privileges had been taken 
away, was to be left alone to compete 
with the foreign shipowner as best they 
might. 

Mr. W. BROWN thought the practical 
working of these clauses was not under- 
stood, or they would not have been opposed. 
He said the Sailors’ Home at Liverpool 
had been productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages, inasmuch as it facilitated the 
masters in obtaining crews, and enabled 
the crews to lay by their savings. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought the right 
hon. Proposer of the measure was bound 
to make out a case against the shipowners 
before he introduced such clauses as the 
present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had re- 
ceived the strongest representations from 
all parts of the country against the opera- 
tion of the present system, and that the 
order and regularity which would be es- 
tablished by the shipping offices, though 
crimpage might not be altogether abolish- 
ed, would be attended with the best re- 
sults. 

Mr. FORSTER asked what good the 
clauses would effect if they did not put 
down crimpage? He denied that the Bill 
had the support of the shipping interest 
generally. It contained, indeed, a couple 
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of good clauses, but it also contained very 
many bad ones. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he had received 
a very strong remonstrance against the 
whole Bill from the Limerick Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that al- 
though Limerick might oppose the Bill, 
the citizens of that place had expressed 
themselves strongly against the crimpage 
which had been going on at the St. Law- 
rence until a shipping office was established 
there. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, the great 
difference between this Bill and former 
Bills regulating maritime affairs was this, 
that the measure now before the House 
placed a most important duty in the hands 
of more respectable persons than those who 
exercised it heretofore. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, after having destroyed protec- 
tion, was now coming forward and asking 
for fresh protective powers in favour of the 
employed. 

Mr. CARDWELL ealled upon the 
IIouse to proceed to a division, as the 
minds of hon. Members were thoroughly 
made up as to how they should vote. 

Motion made, and Question put, * That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 67 ; 
Noes 9: Majority 58. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at 'I'welve o’clock. 


SUNDAY LABOUR IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Lonp M. HILL appeared at the bar, 
and said: I have had the honour of wait- 
ing on Her Majesty with the Address of 
this honourable House; to which Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to return the fol- 
lowing gracious Answer :— 

“‘T have received your Address, praying that I 
will cause an inquiry to be made whether the 
amount of Sunday labour in the Post Office might 
not be reduced without completely putting an 
end to the collection and delivery of letters, &e., 
on Sundays; and I have given directions that 
such an inquiry shall be instituted.” 


RECONSTRUCTION OF TILE ZOLLVEREIN. 

Mr. STANFORD begged to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has received from the resident British 
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Ministers at the several Courts of Austria, 
Prussia, and the other German States, 
any documents and despatches on the sub- 
ject of the contemplated reconstruction of 
the ‘ Zollverein,”’ or German Customs 
Union: whether such despatches convey 
any opinion how far such reconstruction of 
the Zollverein would affect the commercial 
relations at present existing between Great 
Britain and the several German States: 
and whether there is any objection to lay 
such despaches and documents (if any) 
on the table of the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I have had 
a great deal of correspondence with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in different parts of 
Germany upon the subject to which the 
hon. Gentleman’s question relates. The 
question refers to a reconstruction of the 
Zollverein, by a contemplated revision of 
the tariff of the Zollverein. But the mat- 
ter is still in that state that it would be 
impossible for me to lay before this House 
any papers that would give any result. 
The whole thing is, I may say, in the be- 
ginning of a discussion in Germany. The 
only way in which I apprehend that that 
which is about to be done would affect the 
commercial interests of this country would 
be the cases in which the duties now levied 
on articles coming from England would be 
materially increased. I can hardly say 
how far that is likely to be the case. Pro- 
bably with regard to some articles the 
duties will be diminished; whilst with re- 
gard to others, there is an expectation that 
they may in some degree be increased. Of 
course, I need not say that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers abroad are instructed, or will be 
instructed, to endeavour to dissaude the 
Governments in question from any increase 
of duties. There is a question pending as 
to whether the whole of the Austrian em- 
pire, that is, all the Austrian possessions, 
should be included in and combined with 
the German Zollverein; but that question 
as yet has not arrived at a point which 
renders it likely that any incorporation of 
the Austrian empire will take place. 


THE SEWERS COMMISSION—MR. FRANK 
FORSTER. 

Viscount DUNCAN begged to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for Plymouth why 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, 
when, on the 23rd of November, 1849, they 
made a by-law creating the office of engineer, 
and charged the ratepayers with the sum of 
1,500. a year for the salary and travelling 
expenses of such officer, publicly announced 
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to the ratepayers that the name of the 
individual whom they had selected was Mr. 
Frank Foster, and so continued this de- 
signation until January 11, 1850, when, 
having confirmed the by-law and com- 
pleted the appointment, the power of the 
ratepayers to object to such appointment, 
under the Act 11th and 12th Vict., ¢, 
112, had expired ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON replied that 
Mr. Frank Foster had been spoken of in 
the highest terms by both Mr. Stephenson 
and Sir If. De la Beche, and that he be- 


lieved that gentleman to be perfectly com- 
petent to take the office of engineer to the | 


Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. There 
could be no mistake as to his identity. 
And when it was discovered that his name 
ought to be spelt Forster instead of Foster, 
that mistake was at once rectified. 
Viscount DUNCAN would then put the 


second question of which he had given | 


notice : namely, upon what authority, ver- 
bal or written, the Metropolitan Commis- 
. sioners of Sewers changed the name of the 
individual originally announced as Mr. 
Frank Foster into Mr. Frank Forster. 

Viscount EBRINGTON: Beeause when 
the commissioners found out their mistake, 
they felt bound to rectify it. 

Viscount DUNCAN wished to know 
whether the name appended to the return 
(Sessional Paper No. 481, of Session 
1850) as Francis Forster, engineer, was 
that of the person originally announced as 
Mr. Frank Foster, and subsequently de- 
signated by the Metropolitan Commission- 
ers of Sewers as Mr. Frank Forster. 

Viscount EBRINGTON had just seen 
the return, and there was a mistake in 
copying the name. 

Viscount DUNCAN: Was the engineer 
to the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers the same person as the Mr. 
Francis Forster who valued the Congreave 
property at the request of James Henry 
Shears, and whose depositions, as a wit- 
ness, appeared at page 77 of the appeal 
case of ‘‘ Small v. Attwood ’’ in the House 
of Lords. 

Viscount EBRINGTON: His noble 
Friend had fallen into a mistake similar to 
that with which he charged the Commission- 
ers of Sewers. Instead of the Congreave 
property, the noble Lord should have said 
the Congreaves property. As the question 
implied some imputation upon the char- 
acter of Mr. Forster, he thought it right to 
State that he was the same person who 
gave evidence in the case alluded to, and 
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that he was desirous that the matter should 
be thoroughly investigated in the proper 
quarter. 

Subject dropped. 


COURT OF CHANCERY., 

Mr. W. P. WOOD rose to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government at the request of the Select 
Ccmmittce on Fees in Law and Equity, of 
which he (Mr. Wood) had been acting as 
chairman. The House was aware that a 
new Lord Chancellor had just been ap- 
pointed. This Committee recommended, 
in 1848, that all the officers of the Court 
of Chancery should in future be paid by 
salary instead of by fees. That recom- 
mendation had not, however, been acted 
upon in any legislative manner, But the 
late Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, 
had, even before that report, so far recog- 
nised the justice of the principle, that by a 
mere private arrangement between himself 
and several of his officers, he had directed 
such payments tobe made. For instance, 
he had directed that his own chief secre- 
tary, whose income from fees would have 
been nearly 35,0001. a year, should receive 
only 1,2001., and pay the remainder over 
to the fee fund; that the Secretary of 
Bankrupts, whose fees would have been 
1,800/. a year, should receive only 1,2001., 
and account for the remaining 600/., which 
that gentleman had paid his private banker 
to abide the Lord Chancellor’s order; and 
that two Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, 
who would have received 1,200/. each from 
fees, should each receive 7O0UI., pay a train- 
bearer 2001. a year, and account for the 
surplus to the fee fund. The House would 
perceive that all this was a private arrange- 
ment, which determined upon Lord Cot- 
tenham ceasing to hold the office of Lord 
Chancellor; and therefore it was extremely 
important, with reference to that cireum- 
stance, and also to the circumstance that 
there were no less than six secretaries to 
the Lord Chancellor, that at the request of 
the Committee, and not at all doubting the 
inclination of the noble and learned Lord 
who now held the office of Lord Chancellor 
to effect every useful reform, he (Mr. 
Wood) should put this question, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would assure 
the House that every appointment made 
or to be made by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor would be subject to the revision of 
Parliament, with reference to the continu- 
ance of the office, and to its emoluments, 
if continued; and, secondly, if Government 
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intended to introduce any Bill in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament for the aboli- 
tion of useles offices in the High Court of 
Chancery, and the payment of its effective 
officers by salary instead of by fees ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In answer to the 
first question I have to state that every ap- 
pointment made by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor will be subject to any alteration or 


Attorneys’ 


any abolition of office to which Parliament | 


may assent. With regard to the second 
question I have to say that some communi- 
cations have passed between Lord Cotten- 


ham and the present Attorney General | 


with regard to the abolition of offices; but 
Iam not sure, the Attorney General not 
being in London at present, what was the 
ultimate effect of those communications. 
I cannot, therefore, at present say whe- 
ther it will be possible to introduce a Bill 
into Parliament with regard to any of the 
offices to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has referred. 

Mr. HENLEY: Is the House to un- 
derstand that the same arrangement has 
been made with regard to the office of 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, as 
with regard to the fees and patronage of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I did not think it 
necessary to make any arrangement with 
regard to the office of Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. I consider they 
are all subject, whilst there is an inquiry 
going on, to the reyision of Parliament. 

Mr. HUME: About six weeks ago I 
put a question to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the pension of the 
late Lord Chancellor. I wish now to in- 
quire whether, upon the retirement of the 
present Lord Chancellor, he is te receive 
the same rate of pension as the other three 
Chancellors who are now retired, namely, 
5,0001. a year; or whether any arrange- 
ment has been made by which he holds the 
office subject to any alteration Parliament 
may make with regard to future pensions ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: He has taken 
office subject to any alteration which may 
be made in that respect. But that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I beg to say 
that, though the office is subject to any 
alteration in the retiring pension which 
may be made by Parliament, I am not 
prepared to recommend such a course. 

Subject dropped. 


ATTORNEYS’ CERTIFICATE BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, in rising 
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to move the Second Reading of the Bill to 
repeal the Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ An- 
nual Certificate Duty, he was happy to 
say it would not be necessary for him to 
trespass at any length upon the patience 
of the House. He would not inflict upon 
them the speech which he made in sub- 
mitting this measure to their considera- 
tion, nor would he weaken by repetition 
the convincing arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Abingdon; but he 
did trust that the House would grant him 
its indulgence for a few minutes whilst 
he called its attention to the altered cir- 
cumstances in which this question now ap- 
peared from those in which it was placed 
when first introduced to their notice. 

On the 26th of February he moved for 
leave to bring in this Bill, and, after his 
statement, instead of replying to his argu- 
ments, the Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
posed that the debate should be adjourned 
until after the financial statement; the 
plea being, that the House should not be 
incautiously led to repeal a tax before it : 
had inspected the budget of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and taken a general 
view of the resources of the empire. To 
this proposal he gave his consent. On 
the 16th of March the financiel statement 
was made, on the 2nd of May the de- 
bate was resumed, and though the Mo- 
tion was resisted by the whole strength of 
the Government, the House declared by a 
majority of 19, in a full House, that the 
Bill should be read a first time. Was 
there ever a more deliberate act heard of 
than that? Introduced February 26th— 
postponed till after the financial state- 
ment—that statement made on the 16th 
of March, and six weeks afterwards, with 
complete knowledge of every part of the 
ease, the House decided by a consider- 
able majority, that this unprincipled tax 
should no longer disgrace the Statute- 
book. It was always an unfortunate thing 
when the House was induced to rescind 
its own resolution, because it was in- 
variably accompanied with a certain de- 
gree of loss of character; that evil was 
aggravated when the same Session wit- 
nessed both the resolution and its re- 
cision; but of all the cases that had hap- 
pened in his recollection, the House would 
evince the most deplorable vacillation, 
should it unfortunately be persuaded, 
which he could not believe till he saw 
it, then to reject the second reading of 
the Bill. He perhaps had already stated 
sufficient grounds why the House, if it 
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had any sense of its own dignity, should! were lately unable to continue their pro- 


consent at once to the Motion he was 
about to make. But he should be glad 
to be indulged with the attention of the 
House for a few minutes to demolish one 
or two of the cavils—he could not call 
them arguments—which had been made 
use of against the Bill. It had been said 
that the tax was in fact only part of a 
great system of taxation, whereby the 
Government, through the Stamp Duty, 
granted licences to carry on certain call- 
ings; and if they repealed one, there was 
no reason why they should not repeal 
them all. There never was a more com- 
plete misrepresentation than this, of the 
facts in reference to the Annual Certifi- 
cate Duty; and in order to demonstrate 
this, he need only recur to the very in- 
stance which his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer unfortu- 
nately stumbled upon to illustrate the 
truth of his own position. What! said 
his right hon. Friend, you would repeal 
the duty upon Attorneys’ Certificates of 81. 
or 12/., and leave the horsedealers to pay 
their annual duty of 151. The comparison 
was not much relished by the profession ; 
of course he acquitted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of any intention to dis- 
parage his clients, but if any one were 
to propose to relieve the horsedealers 
from the licence they paid, they would 
give him very little thanks for his pains, 
for the moment they were free from the 
tax, they would become, and most justly, 
liable to the horse duty from which they, 
in consideration of the annual licence, 
were exempted. But so far from granting 
the attorney any exemption from other 
taxes on account of this duty, Parliament 
levied upon him a sum producing yearly 
the same amount, or very near it, in the 
shape of articles and admission stamps, 
which the Bill, should it be carried, left 
still untouched. He would not weary the 
House by going through other items of 
the licence duties in comparison with 
this duty ; but he would content himself 
with asserting that, either in principle or 
in degree, they all entirely differed from 
it: some conferred privileges, some immu- 
nities; some were for the protection of the 
revenue, and should any one quote an 
instance to the contrary, he would, if al- 
lowed a reply, undertake to disprove it 
before the House should go to division. 
A word as to an ad captandum assertion 
which was made by his right hon. Friend, 
when told that several hundred attorneys 





| fession, on account of their inability to pay 


the duty within the prescribed time. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) said, why 
there was no want of recruits who yearly 
enrolled themselves. That was accounted 
for in two words; although there were 
many blanks, there were considerable 
prizes in the profession, and so long as 
the spirit of enterprise which characterizes 
this nation remained, there would never 
be wanting those who would encounter the 
risks with the hopes of rising to a suc- 
cessful and honourable position. In re- 
gard to the revenue, the last returns 
showed that unless some unforeseen mis- 
fortune occurred, Parliament need enter- 
tain no apprehension of being unable to 
meet the just demands of their creditors ; 
the whole sum in question for the three 
kingdoms did not exceed 120,0001. Nor 
need any one fear lest he should make 
the profession too tempting on the score 
of economy, for when this tax was re- 
moved, as he had already shown, the pro- 
fession would still be burdened with enor- 
mous stamp duties, and it was the only 
liberal profession so treated. It had also 
been asserted that the attorneys had im- 
properly attempted to use the influence 
which they possessed in order to get rid 
of this tax. Doubtless they had petitioned, 
and requested Members’ attention to the 
subject, but he had never heard that these 
requests were couched otherwise than in 
the most respectful language; and what 
would have been said, supposing they had 
remained silent ? Why, it would have been 
inferred that they were indifferent upon 
the subject; and he thought it much to 
the credit of the wealthier portion of the 
profession, to whom the payment of the 
duty was a matter of comparative indif- 
ference, that they had exerted themselves 
so much to fre@ that other portion less 
fortunately situated than themselves from 
so onerous an impost. These gentlemen 
had for the last twenty years never ceased 
to petition to be relieved from this most 
unprincipled, and, in the great majority of 
cases, namely, the smaller incomes, most 
unjust and oppressive tax. They say, that 
this House in its conduct towards them, 
sets an example of that rapacity which 
they are not slow to stigmatize in others. 
He trusted that by the votes that night, 
the House would confirm to them that 
act, the tardy act he would call it, of 
justice, which they so well commenced on 
the 2nd of May; above all, that they would 
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not lower the dignity and credit of the | over bankers and others. There were auc- 
House, by reversing a very recent de-| tioneers, for example, who paid an annual 
cision arrived at under circumstances of | duty. If the House repealed an annual 
almost unprecedented deliberation. duty because it pressed upon an influential 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | body of men, were they prepared to refuse 
‘*That the Bill be now read a Second /a similar advantage to another class be- 
Time.” cause they were weak, and whose claim was 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCIIE- | just as strongly founded on justice? He, 
QUER moved, as an Amendment, that | therefore, called upon the House to put 
the Bill be read a Second Time this day | aside all pressure, and take a larger view 
Three Months; and commenced by observ- | of the subject than that put forward by his 
ing that, in all probability, every Gen-| noble Friend. No doubt it was disagree- 
tleman in the House had, like himself, | able to say ‘‘no’’ to personal frinds who 
received a circular letter signed by every | might address hon. Members; but that 
attorney and solicitor in England, urging | was a duty which, in the situation he had 
him to vote for the repeal of this duty. | the honour to hold, he was compelled to 
But he would never believe that Members | perform every day. Let hon. Gentlemen 
of the House of Commons were prepared | remember that they had been sent into 
to give their votes under pressure of this that House, not to be actuated by per- 
description. He would never believe that | sonal considerations, and that it was no 
the House of Commons would not, whilst | less their duty than it was his own to act 
considering the facts and circumstances | upon public grounds with reference to this 
upon which this case rested, also consider | tax, if, as he contended, no case had been 
the claims of every other portion of the , made out for its repeal. There were many 
community; and believing that, he confi- | other taxes which, as he had already said, 
dently called upon the House not to con- | might be repealed with more advantage to 
sent to the repeal of a duty for which no the people than the attorneys’ certificate 
sufficient reason had been given. If the | duty, if the House were going to repeal 
House were prepared to insist upon the | any at all; and he could not forbear re- 
repeal of taxes to the amount of 100,000/. | marking that its existence did not seem to 





a year, he begged to remind them that be any peculiar burden, for he found that 
there were many others which might be | the number of persons applying for admis- 
repealed with greater advantage to the | sion into the profession was yearly increas- 
public. If he were about to propose a/ing. Hon. Gentlemen had this Session 
new tax, the House would call upon him | pressed upon him the necessity of reducing 
for, and he should be bound to show, good | the duties on timber, coffee, stamps, and 
reasons why it was the best tax that could other articles. All these were very de- 


be imposed for the purpose: in like man- | sirable; but if 100,000U. were taken away 
ner, when the question was the remission now by the remission of these licence- 
of a particular tax, those who called for its | duties, those hon. Gentlemen who were 
repeal were bound to show the House not | anxious for the remissions he had spoken 
only that the tax was objectionable, but that | of, must remember that they were to this 
its remission was the measure which would | extent creating an obstacle to the attain- 
afford the greatest relief to the country. It | ment of their own wishes. Another thing 
seemed to him, upon a dué consideration of | they should recollect was, that this Bill 
the whole case, that no adequate reasons | applied only to England, but that Ireland 
had been shown why this particular tax, of | and Scotland had an equal claim to relief. 
all others, should be selected for repeal. | Indeed he had received letters from mem- 
This tax had existed for fifty years; up to| bers of the various licensed classes, one 
the present year it had been paid without | among the rest from a notary, and all as- 
much objection or murmuring, and no ade- | serting an equal claim for exemption with 
quate reason had been given why it should | the attorneys. He believed the truth to 
be now especially selected for repeal. This | be, with regard to the latter, that what- 
was only one of a considerable number of | ever might be the charges to which they 
licences for persons to carry on different | were subject, the cost ultimately fell on 
professions from which revenue was de-j| the public; and he had heard that, when 
rived. There were about five-and-thirty | their bills of costs came to be taxed, 
classes of persons subject to licence duty; | they constantly put in their expenses as & 
and he could not see that attorneys and | justification of their costs. They charged 
svlicitors had superior claims to exemption | invariably 3s, 4d. and 6s, 8d. for every 
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letter they wrote; and he did not know| greatly injured the attorneys, and given 
that, if his noble Friend succeeded in get- them a fair claim to relief from an annual 
ting the Bill read a second time, he was | certificate duty not paid by any other class 
prepared to propose a clause in Committee | under similar cireumstances. 

providing for an immediate reduction of| Mr. BASS said, the case had not been 
the charges for these letters. If so, the | fully stated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
measure might be of some benefit to the | chequer, as there were many other indus- 
public, but not otherwise. He did not trious classes which were taxed to a much 
believe, therefore, that the public at large | greater extent than attorneys. He had 
would derive any benefit from the remis- himself to pay 100. a year in licence 
sion of a tax upon a profession which, he duties; and he saw no reason why such a 
must with all respect say, he had never special mark of favour should be conferred 
yet known in a state of distress—a profes- | upon the attorneys. It would not be to 
sion, too, which was not unmindful of its | the credit of the House if it were to de- 
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own interest in this matter, because he | 


found that, though they were to derive this 
boon from the public, the Bill proposed to 
increase certain fees materially. For ex- 
ample, for a certain certificate they pro- 
posed to exact a fee of 10s., for which at 
present only ls. 6d. was charged. For 
these reasons he called upon the House 
not to agree to the second reading of the 
Bill. If they were prepared to sacrifice so 
much revenue, there were many other 
items of taxation, by the remission of which 
greater relief would be given to the public; 
and, therefore, he called upon all who were 
anxious to obtain remissions which would 
confer the greatest benefit upon the people, 
to join him in resisting the proposition. 

Amendinent proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day Three 
Months.”’ 

Mr. MULLINGS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had compared the annual cer- 
tificates of solicitors with the licences of 
bankers, auctioneers, and other persons; 
but it should be remembered that when a 
young man was articled to an attorney he 
had to pay 120/. for the stamp, and some- 
times a premium of 500 guincas; when 
admitted he had another stamp duty to 
pay amounting to 251. The ease of an 
attorney was not parallel, therefore, to the 
case of a banker or an auctioneer. It 
should also be recollected that the busi- 
uess and profits of attorneys had been ma- 
terially lessened by legislative enactments 
since the present annual certificate duties 
were imposed. The Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency Acts; the abolition of fines and 
recoveries; of arrest for debt upon mesne 
process, and of assignments of attendant 
terms of years; the passing of the County 
Courts Act; and, last year only, the taking 
away from the discount upon the purchase 
of stamps, amounting to 46,0001. a year, 
now wholly saved to the Exchequer, have 


clare that the tax upon attorneys was that 
which was most burdensome upon the 
| people. 

| Mr. MUNTZ said, that the Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer seemed to infer that hon. 
| Members would vote for the Bill only be- 
cause they had been asked. Now, he had 
| certainly been asked to vote in favour of 
| the Bill; but he should vote for it, not be- 
‘cause he had been asked to do so, but 
beeause he objected to this kind of tax 
altogether. He objected to a certificate 
duty being placed upon any trade or pro- 
fession; and if any other Motion of a simi- 
lar nature to the present were brought be- 
fore the House, it should equally have his 
vote. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
given the strongest possible reason why 
the House should be cautious in the step 
they were now asked to take. That hon. 
Gentleman had told them frankly that he 
was prepared to vote not only for the re- 
peal of the present tax, but for the repeal 
of every other tax of the same description; 
in other words, that he was prepared to 
jeopardise the revenue to the amount to 
above 1,000,000. in support of the prin- 
ciple involved in the present Motion. The 
hon. Gentleman, he admitted, acted con- 
sistently with his theory, but very detri- 
mentally to the revenue of the country; 
for there was nothing more fatal to the 
revenue than that individuals should bring 
forward small taxes for remission which 
appeared of themselves of small amount, 
but which involved a principle which others 
were ready to apply, and which, if adopted, 
would render it impossible to maintain the 
revenue of the country in a satisfactory 
condition. THe agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that there were many 
other taxes which ought to be repealed in 
preference to this. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, that on the last 
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occasion when this question was before 
the House, he had voted with the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex, believ- 
ing that he was relieving a certain class 
from an unjust and oppressive impost. 
Since then, he had had some correspon- 
dence with solicitors, as he believed had 
every Member of that House, and he 
found that there was a great difference of 
opinion among them on the subject. One 
of them—a man eminent in his profession 
—had told him that he believed the at- 
torneys had exemptions equivalent to what 
they had to pay. He was bound to say 
that the majority were of a different opin- 
ion. Agreeing with the hon. Member for 
Birmingham that all these taxes upon 
trade were of a very obnoxious character, 
he was sorry not to have heard from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on some 
former occasion such a statement respect- 
ing a general measure of repeal as would 
justify him (Mr. Bright) in supporting the 
Government; but, fecling certain that 
next year there must be a general revision 
of taxation, and knowing that many call- 
ings had an equal right to exemption; and 
moreover, as it would be inconvenient, in- 
deed impossible, to proceed to the neces- 
sary revision on the measure they were 
then discussing, he thought it would hardly 
be expedient to give a particular remission 
during the present Session. If he now 
voted against the Bill, it should be with 
the hope that the whole question would be 
brought under revision in the ensuing 
Session. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP: The Ministerial 
fit is on the hon. Member. He is angling 
for a place. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR, in reply, said, 
he intended to include in the Bill attor- 
neys and solicitors in Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 139 ; Noes 
122: Majority 17. 
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List of the Aves. 


Adair, R. A. S. Booth, Sir R. G. 
Aglionby, H. A. Brisco, M. 
Alcock, T. Broadwood, H. 
Anstey, T. C. Brocklehurst, J. 
Arkwright, G. Brown, H. 

Bagot, hon. W. Bruce, Lord E. 
Baldock, E. H. Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Barrington, Visct. Cabbell, B. B. 
Bateson, T. Cayley, E. S. 
Benbow, J. Chatterton, Col. 
Beresford, W. Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Blewitt, R. J. Cocks, T. S. 
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Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Collins, W. 
Compton, H.C. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, E. 
Dickson, S. 
Disraeli, B. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J 

Evelyn, W. J. 
Fagan, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, 8S. W. L. 
Fox, W. J. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct, 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Gore, W. O. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, J 
Greene, T. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Heald, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hlildyard, T. B. T. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Ilope, H. T. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, I. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 
Lennox, Lord A, G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Locke, J. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
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Lushington, C. 
Meagher, T. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morris, D. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Paimer, R. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Pugh, D. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Sadleir, J. 

Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Vyse, R. HI. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, T. P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Mullings, J. R. 


List of the Nos. 


Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A, 
Baillie, H. J. 

Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Baring, rt. hon.Sir F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 

Bass, M. T. 

Beckett, W. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, Adm. 


Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Carter, J. B. 
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Caulfeild, J. M. 
Cavendish, hon, C. C. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dick, Q. 

Dundas, Adm. 


Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 


Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E, 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Enfield, Visct. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
French, F. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 


Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardeastle, J. 
Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 
Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Heyworth, L, 


Hobhouse, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, Lord E. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, P. I. 

Hume, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 

Hutt, W. 

Kildare, Marq. of 


Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 


Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 

Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Littleton, hon. E. R. 


Ecclesiastical 


Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Mostyn, hon, E. M. L. 
Mowatt, F. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Powlett, Lord W. 
Pusey, P. 

Rawdon, Col. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville,rt. hn.Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley J. 
Townley, R.G. 
Tufnell, rt. hon. H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Hill, Lord M, 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 


House in Committee. 


Clause 15. 


Sir B. HALL begged to ask some Gen- 
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tleman who was an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner, in what manner the incomes of the 
Archbishops and Bishops were fixed? On 
looking over the report of the Committee 
which sat on the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, he found the Secretary of the Com- 
mission stating that the returns which had 
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been furnished by the Episcopal body re- 
specting their incomes were of so fallacious 
a character that no just inference could be 
drawn from them. He wished to know, in 
particular, upon what principle the Com- 
missioners had calculated the average in- 
come of the Bishop of Oxford? He found 
it stated, at page 50 of the Committee’s 
Report, that the average income of that 
Prelate from the ordinary sources was 
2,374l., to which the Commissioners had 
added 3,5001., making in all 5,8741.— 
being 8741. beyond the income contem- 
plated by the Act of Parliament. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that the 
Commissioners had instituted inquiries 
upon the subject, and their returns were 
based upon the information so obtained. 
It was upon those returns of the average 
value of the property in each case that the 
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4 Commissioners had fixed the amount of 


income which should be paid. 

Sir B. HALL wished to know why, in 
the case of the Bishop of Oxford, 8741. 
had been paid in addition to the 5,0001. 
fixed by order of the Commissioners ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL: The principle on 
which the Ecclesiastical Commission fixed 
the sum to be paid to each bishop was ac- 
cording to the average income of the see 
for a certain number of years previous. 
In the case of the Bishop of Oxford, it 
was found that the average exceeded the 
5,0001. by the amount stated, the receipts 
of the year subsequent to the Order in 
Council having been greater than those of 
the previous years. The object of the pre- 
sent clause was, to make a new arrange- 
ment for the future, by which the sum 
paid would, under no circumstances, be 
more or less than the amount fixed. 

Sir J.GRAHAM considered that the 
clause would effect a great improvemgent 
upon the present system. He would take 
this occasion to fulfil a request of his right 
rev. Friend the Bishop of Oxford, that he 
would give an explanation as to a matter 
which, on a former evening, had been 
brought before {the House by the hon. 
Member for Marylebone. When his right 
rev. Friend was presented with the see of 
Oxford, he was reminded that, by the Act 
of Parliament, he could hold no preferment 
in commendam, but reside within his dio- 
cese, the five bishops who preceded him in 
the see having, on the contrary, held ex- 
tensive Church preferments in commendam, 
and but rarely resided in the diocese. 
When the bishop came to examine the 
episcopal residence, he found that, nearly 
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destroyed at the time of the Common- 
wealth, it had seldom been occupied since 
that period, and that to render it habitable 
required a considerable outlay. The Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners advanced for 
this purpose, in the first instance, a sum 
of 3,5000., and subsequently a further sum 
of 1,300/., the latter amount being applied 
to the removal of a public-house which had 
stood close to the palace. The bishop 
having found it necessary to expend an 
additional amount of 1,6007. upon the 
building, made an application to the Ec- 
elesiastical Commissioners to be reim- 
bursed ; the Commissioners rejected the 
application, but suggested to the bishop to 
borrow the amount from the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Board; which was done, the bi- 
shop paying interest upon the loan, and a 
proportion of 1-30th of the amount annu- 
ally, in the way of a sinking fund. This 
was the simple statement of the matter. 
It was not for him, as the bishop’s per- 
sonal friend, to enter upon a culogy of the 
right rev. Prelate; but he believed that all 
who were really acquainted with the man- 
ner in which his right rev. Friend fulfilled 
his episcopal duty would bear testimony 
that his conduct was most examplary ; 
assiduous in his eare for the people in- 
trusted to him, affably accessible at all 
times to his clergy, and that, in all re- 
spects, his demeanour would bear the 
strictest scrutiny. 

Mr. GOULBURN had received a letter 
from the Bishop of London in reference to 
a statement made by the hon. Member for 
Marylebone, disputing the accuracy of the 
returns of the income of his see made to 
the Commissioners by that right rev. Pre- 
late, which, with the permission of the 
House, he would read :— 


Ecclesiastical 


“My dear Mr. Goulburn—In the Times’ re- 
port of the debate on the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners Bill on Monday night, Sir B, Hall is stated 
to have said that the present income of one of the 
bishops, the Bishop of London, was 50,0001. a 
year, and that it was quite absurd to adopt the 
bishop’s own returns on the point. The absurd 
exaggeration contained in this statement it is per- 
haps hardly worth while to notice ; but these im- 
putations cast upon my honesty I think it right 
to repel, although I trust that my character is not 
such as to render such an imputation eredible. 
I should be much obliged to you if you would 
take an opportunity of assuring the House of 
Commons, in my name, that the returns to which 
Sir B, Hall referred were strictly correct, and 
contain an exact statement of the income of my 
bishopric in the year to which they relate.”’ 


Of course, no one would for a moment be- 
lieve that the right rey. Prelate had wil- 
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fully made an incorrect return; but he 
had thought it right to read this letter, in 
order that, if there should be any misun- 
derstanding arising out of the hon. Baro. 
net’s statement, the House should be put 
in possession of the facts. Though he was 
inelined to think that there must have 
been some misapprehension as to what 
really fell from the hon. Baronet, for he 
could not suppose for a moment that he 
really intended to reflect on the character 
of the right rev. Prelate. 

Sir B. HALL said, that what he had 
stated was this—that in 1837, the Bishop 
of London returned his income at 14,5101; 
that in 1843 he returned it at 12,4811, 
exhibiting a decrease of income of 2,0291. 
Ile had previously weighed the statement of 
the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, that the returns made by the bishops 


Commission Bill. 


were fallacions; therefore, when he found 


that whereas the assessment of Pad- 
dington from 112,868/. in 1837, had risen 
in 1843 to 191,1541., or an inerease of 
78,286/., which increase was owing merely 
to the additional buildings upon the bishop's 
estate in that parish, he considered that he 
had come upon one of the fallacies sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Commission. 
Some such fallacy would appear still more 
manifest from the subsequent assessment of 
the parish, which from 191,154. in 1843, 
had risen in 1850 to 343,066/. It seemed 
quite inseratable how, under such cireum- 
stances, the income of the bishop should not 
have very materially improved. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that as the hon. 
Barenet had now stated the grounds on 
which he had made the charge, it was easy 
to explain how he had fallen into the error. 
[t was quite true that a portion of the im- 
proved rental of the Paddington estate 
went to the Bishop of London, but only to 
the extent of one-third, the remaining two- 
thirds going to the representatives of the 
original leascholders under the terms of 
the Act of Parliament. The hon. Baronet 
seemed, however, to suppose that the whole 
of the bishop’s income was derived from 
this estate, but that was not the fact. It 
arose partly from the rental of that estate 
and partly from fines; and if from any ac- 
cident the fines fell off (and the hon. Ba- 
ronet must be aware that there was no- 
thing more fluctuating than the receipts 
from those fines), the augmentation of one- 
third in the ground rents of the Padding- 
ton estates might be wholly inadequate to 
cover the deficiency arising from that cause. 
The hon. Gentleman was not justified, 
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therefore, on such premises, to impugn the 
character of the bishop. 

Sir B. HALL wished to know exactly 
the items which constituted the difference 
between the gross and the net income. 
The Bishop of Exeter returned in one year 
2,8001., and in another only 241/.—how 
did that difference arise? With regard to 
the Bishop of Oxford, it appeared that, 
after receiving 4,800. towards repairing the 
episcopal residence, he applied for 1,6001. 
more, and the Commissioners, in refusing 
him, found it necessary to remind him of 
the distinct agreement entered into by 
them, that the amount he was to receive 
for the purpose was the first sum paid— 
namely, the 3,500/. But it appeared that 
by the arrangement finally come to, the de- 
ficiency was to be supplied, not out of his 
own private means, but out of the episcopal 
funds. 

Mr. HUME would remind the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, that 
in 1837 the House passed a resolution to 
the effect that the bishops should receive a 
fixed income, and it was determined, at 


the same time, that the surplus should be | 


paid over to the general fund; but this had 
not been done. Now he would suggest 


that in any new arrangement this should 


be made imperative. Ile also wished to 
know what limit there was to be to the 
money laid out in enlarging and improving 
the episcopal palaces ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in saying that 
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dence for the bishop, as in the case of the 
see of Manchester, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission would make an allowance for that 
purpose. It was somewhat unfortunate 
for the bishops that their houses should be 
dignified by the title of palaces. Many of 
them were no better than the houses usually 
inhabited by country gentlemen of equal 
income; but they were called palaces, and 
people supposed, therefore, that they were 
like the roya] palaces, and required large 
sums to keep them up. This was an ano- 
maly, but it was one which it was not ne- 
cessary to discuss at that time. 

Mr. HUME agreed with the noble Lord 
that it was unfortunate that these resi- 
dences should be called palaces; but he 
thought when they saw such sums as 
15,0002. required to build one of them, it 
was time to guard against a repetition of 
such extravagance. He would suggest that 
a clause be inserted in the Bill, providing 
that whatever might be the decision of the 
Commissioners, it should be always subject 
to the revision of the Treasury. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 16. 

Sir G. GREY proposed an Amendment, 
making the maximum income of the deans 
1,0000. instead of 1,5001., as fixed by the 
Lords. 

Sm B. HALL wished to call attention 
to a communication he had received from 
Ilereford relative to the livings held by 
the dean of that cathedral. It had been 
stated that the recently-appointed deans 
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such an arrangement had been come to by | had given up all the livings they held. 


the House, or that that was the under- | 
[Mr. } 
Hume: There is a resolution to that effect | 
He did not deny that ; | 


standing of the Act of Parliament. 


on the journals. | 
but the Act of Parliament said nothing of 
the kind, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion having great objections to fixing the 
incomes at one unvarying standard, agreed 
that there should be a certain supposed in- 
come taken for the future, and if the re- 
ceipts exceeded that, the bishop should 
have the benefit of it, and if it fell short 
he should suffer the variation. He now 
proposed to alter that arrangement, and 
that for the future the income should be 
fixed, and neither increased nor diminished 
whatever might be the receipts from the 
property of the see. With regard to the 
sums awarded for repairing and improving 
the palaces of the bishops—the ordinary 
repairs would in all cases be paid by the 
bishop out of his income, but if it should 
be necessary in any case to provide q resi- 


| Madley. 





Now he was informed in the communica- 
tion to which he alluded that the Dean of 
Hlercford had not resigned his living of 
Kings Sombourne, and that he had re- 
cently presented himself, with the con- 
currence of the chapter, to the living of 
The value of these two livings 
was 608I., besides the income of the 
deanery. In the case of Bristol, also, the 
dean (as he was informed by a clergyman 
who had written to him from that place) 
had presented himself to the living of 
Alveston by consent of the chapter; and 
the rumour was that he had taken this 
living with the view of exchanging it for 
another. The value of this living was 
stated to be 7991. a year with a house 
within ten miles of Bristol. If this was 
true it was at direct variance with the 
arrangement suggested by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. He 
should like to know why English deans 
should be paid higher than Welsh deans, 
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The latter received 7001. per annum. 
Part of their duty was to preach in the 
church from which they derived their in- 
comes; but there was only one dean in 
Wales who could preach in the Welsh 
language. One of them had lately made 
an attempt to read publicly in that lan- 
guage, but he pronounced it in such a 
way as to cause the most awkward mis- 
takes. For instance, when he wanted to 
say ‘‘ You shall go into everlasting life,”’ 
he rendered the passage, ‘* You shall go 
for pieces of meat.” For a confirmation 
of this state of things, he would refer to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Maccles- 
field. But, with reference to the Princi- 
pal of St. David’s College, the Dean of 
Peterborough, the Dean of Canterbury, 
and other deans—how was it possible for 
these gentlemen to pay proper spiritual 
attention to their other livings, and to 
reside at the same time for a certain 
number of months in the year at their 
deaneries ? He thought great blame at- 
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tached to those who appointed persons to 
deaneries, whom they knew could not com- | 
ply with the terms of the Act of Parlia- | 
ment. He contended that deans and | 
canons were useless officers, and that un- | 
less some scheme could be devised for | 
rendering them somewhat serviceable to 
the Church, the money was literally 
wasted when they were given these rich 
appointments and large incomes. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Baronet seemed to have misunderstood the 
object of the clause, inasmuch as it did 
not propose to give the deans any more 
money than they already possessed. It 
was quite another matter whether the 
House should or should not alter their 
incomes. The question whether or not 
deans were of any use in the Church was 
a very large one. ‘They certainly were 
part of the regular order of the Church. 
They were heads of the chapters, and 
he thought they were of great use in a) 
cathedral town, for the general purpose of 
carrying on the business of the cathedral, 
and assisting in the spiritual business of 
the diocese. He intended to propose a 
clause, by which deans to be hereafter 
appointed would be prevented from hold- 
ing any benefice or cure of souls which 
was situated further than three miles from | 
their cathedral town. He had made in- 
quiry as to what the Dean of Hereford 
was likely to receive from his former liv- 
ing, and he found that he would not re- 
ceive anything until October, and that in 
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the meantime he would be subject to con- 
siderable expense in repairing the deanery 
house. He (Lord J. Russell) had, there. 
fore, thought it wrong at once to deprive 
the Dean of Hereford of his former living; 
but he had stipulated with him, and a clause 
to that effect would be inserted in the Bill, 
that six months after he had accepted the 
deanery he should give up the living. 
With respect to the Dean of Bristol, he 
had received no information whatever; but 
if this clause passed he would be unable 
to hold any living which was situated at a 
greater distance than three miles from his 
cathedral. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT quite agreed with 
the noble Lord as to the clause which 
restricted deans from holding livings be- 
yond three miles from cathedral towns ; 
but it appeared to him that it would be 
better to make an arrangement by which 
the deans might be compensated out of 
some particular, rather than the parochial 
fund. 

Mr. HUME contended that the under- 
standing between the noble Lord and the 
House, when this subject was last before 
it, had been, that no larger salary should 
be received under the circumstances that 
had been now stated to the House in the 
Bishop of Oxford’s case. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Due provision 
being made for the cathedral duties of the 
deans. 

Mr. HUME: That might be, but such 
a proviso, if established, did not meet the 
present question ; which was, should these 
deans receive 1,0001. a year each ? What 
was the necessity, after all, for deans, as 
a mere additional staff of the Church 
Establishment, if they performed no real 
or essential portion of the Church duty ? 
Surely it were far better to take the large 
incomes they annually drew, and apportion 
them out in an equable division among the 
poorer but harder-working clergy. The 
best means of increasing the value and 
efficiency of the Church itself in this 
country would be to do away with deans 
altogether. He should be prepared to 
move or to support such a proposition at a 
future stage. 

Sir B. HALL begged to remind the 
Committee that he had not yet received 
any answer to the question he had address- 
ed to Her Majesty’s Government, namely, 


| whether or not it was true that the Dean 


of Bristol had inducted himself in the 
first instance into a benefice, of which the 
living was ten miles distant from his 
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cathedral, in order afterwards to effect an 
exchange with the incumbent of another 
living being within three miles only of the 
seat of his deanery. He at present un- 
derstood that the Dean of Bristol, after 
having, with the consent of the chap- 
ter, taken the living of Alveston, and hold- 
ing the same together with his deanery, 
had endeavoured to make such an exchange 
as he spoke of with another clergyman, 
whose living was within the distance re- 
quired by the Act of Parliament. Had 
this exchange been made on the falling in 
of this latter benefice in a regular manner, 
there might not have been so strong a case 
of objection to the dean's resigning the more 
distant benefice, and procuring himself to 
be inducted into the nearer one. But the 
mode in which the thing had been man- 
aged was a mere evasion, a palpable eva- 
sion, of the spirit of the Act. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would only observe, 
with regard to the Dean of Hereford’s case, 
that the words of the clause he had pre- 
pared would make the holding of any be- 
nefice conjointly with the deanery, under 
the circumstances assumed by the hon. 
Baronet, void within six months after such 
clause becoming law. As to the case of 


the Dean of Bristol, he was not sufficiently 
aware of the facts to be enabled to speak 


to them. The same liability, however, 
would apply in that instance also, as he 
should infer from the statement now made. 

Sir B. HALL repeated his statement, 
and contended that the terms of the clause 
referred to would not compensate the in- 
justice of the Dean of Bristol having been 
allowed, for his own purposes, to make such 
an arrangement. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL must refer the hon. 
Baronet to what the operation of the clause, 
as it stood, would be in all cases coming 
within its operation. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD felt bound to state, 
with regard to the deanery house, the mo- 
ney expended on which had been made the 
subject of much remark, that he had him- 
self seen and examined the building. It 
~ had been for some years past in so dilapi- 
dated a state that no person could dwell in 
it with any reasonable degree of comfort. 
It was, in fact, almost beyond that stage 
at which repairs, however extensive, could 
be of any permanent service. With regard 
to the proposition of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose, for sweeping away 
at once all the deans, he (Mr. P. Wood) 
could by no means go with him to that ex- 
tent. He was not sanguine enough to sup- 
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pose, when his hon. Friend talked so lightly 
of that body having no duties, no labours 
to perform, that he could convince him 
they had. His hon. Friend, he knew, 
would not allow, but he thought the Com- 
mittee would, that two, and frequently 
three services a day on Sundays, with per- 
haps two sermons and services on other 
days of the week, and perhaps the super- 
added supervision of endowed schools, were 
labours or duties of an onerous kind. But, 
at any rate, he must always protest against 
the removal of our deans and our canons, 
whose exertions had done so much to im- 
prove and elevate the most beautiful por- 
tions of the fine service of our Church. 
The hon. Member for South Wiltshire had 
already borne a well-merited testimony to 
their deserts in this particular. He (Mr. 
P. Wood) felt great doubts whether the 
clause under consideration, as at present 
worded, would not seriously prejudice the 
interests of the deans generally, and whe- 
ther it might not have been more expedi- 
ent to limit the disqualifying portions of 
the clause to deaneries of 1,5001. a year 
each, or upwards. 

Mr. GOULBURN would remind the 
Committee that his only anxiety was, that 
the clause should not be so worded as to 
work a degree of possible injustice to par- 
ties of the most serious character, and 
such as the House itself, in its former le- 
gislation on this subject, could never have 
contemplated. 

Mr. HUME, in reply to the remarks of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford, was ready to admit that if any 
deans performed church service two or 
three times on a Sunday, and read one or 
two sermons, they did work hard; but how 
many such were there? He remained of 
opinion that it would be far the better way 
to get rid of the whole body. 

Mr. HEYWOOD was in the habit of 
frequently attending among cathedral con- 
gregations, and he noted a growing de- 
crease in their numbers. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER understood that some allusion had 
been made to the Dean of Ripon—[‘‘ No, 
no!’’|—as having an income as dean of 
1,000/. a year, and the revenues of a be- 
nefice besides. This wasa mistake. The 
income of his deanery had not yet been 
made up to, or realised by, him. Whenever 
it might reach 1,000/. a year, the dean 
would be ready to renounce salary to that 
extent, which he meanwhile derived from 
his benefice. 
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Sir B. HALL said, that whether that 
individual received 1,000. a year only, or 
not, he should persist in contending that 
the Dean of Hereford, under the Act of 
1840, ought to have given up his living. 
On the bringing up of the report he would 
move that the salary of each dean in Eng- 
land should be reduced to that of the deans 
of Wales, who laboured most efficiently in 
their duties; namely, from 1,000/. to 700/. 
per annum. To show the effect of appoint- 
ing deans for Wales who were ignorant of 
the language, he would mention a case 
that had lately come to his knowledge. 
The hon. Baronet read a letter from a cor- 
respondent of his, who stated that a case 
had lately come before the magistrates of 
a Welsh county, in which a minister of 
the Independent denomination had been 
brought up for neglecting to maintain his 
own family. The name of this individual 
—that is, his bardie name (for he was 
much fonder of running about the country 
after national gatherings of his Welsh 
countrymen than of attending to his pas- 
toral duties) was Robin Dhua, or Robert 
the Black Bard of Snowdon. When asked 
by an Englishman clergyman, who holds 
already four good preferments in the Prin- 
cipality, and who sat on the bench, what 
he had to say to the charge of deserting 
his family, he auswered——‘*‘ I say, that 
when you pay me better than you now do 
—2s. 6d. for writing you seventeen Welsh 
sermons—I will take better care of my 
children.” 

Mr. J. WILLIAMS said, it was not 
his intention to have taken any part in the 
debate now before the Committee, had it 
not been for the allusion made to him by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maryle- 
bone, in reference to his knowledge of the 
Welsh language, and the way in which 
some of the English clergy appointed to 
high ecclesiastical offices in Wales pro- 
nounced the Welsh language, and the 
great blunders they sometimes committed: 
it had been rumoured that a learned Eng- 
lish dean now in Wales, and who had 
learnt how to read Welsh, had, at one 
period, in reading (parrot-like) our lan- 
guage, said, when he ought to have pro- 
nounced the following passage of Serip- 
ture, ‘* Mi gaif y rhai Cyfiawn bwyd trag- 
wydde,” ‘** The righteous shall inherit 
eternal life,’’ instead of which he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘* Mi gaif y Cywion 
bwyd y gwydde,”’ which means, ‘** The 
goslings shall deyour the food of the 
geese,” In fact, the Church in Wales 
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abounds in anomalies and abuses so mon- 
strous, that common sense must be shocked 
at the idea of contemplating them. We 
find in connexion with that Church, Eng. 
lishmen, deans and bishops, grasping the 
most munificent incomes, as our religious 
guides and teachers, who are utterly un- 
able to give religious commands and pro- 
mises in the language which the people 
understand. Now, Sir, fancy a Welsh- 
man from Bala—he said Bala, because the 
Chairman knew something of that district 
—and unable to speak one word of Eng- 
lish, fayey that man appointed rector of 
Marylebone, or, if you like, Bishop of Lon- 
don, and you will sce in its true light the 
glaring abuse which defaces the Chureh 
in our country, involving the interest of 
the moral, social, and spiritual condition of 
the people on the altar of the selfish ambi- 
tion of English statesmen and _ political 
cliques. He would beg to call the attention 
of the Committee to this fact, that we have 
in Wales at this moment two brothers, 
sons of a late Bishop of St. Asaph, who 
have had the good fortune to be appointed 
to Welsh livings, and whose income from 
the Church (and neither of them under- 
stand one word of the Welsh language) 
is more than the income of eighty-seven 
eurates, who are doing duty from one end 
of the year to another. What was this 
but the creation of sinecures, absorbing 
the pay whilst incompetent for the work— 
pocketing the money of the people, as the 
law directs, but whose souls they fail to 
inspire with the faith and hopes of the 
gospel? There are now doing duty daily 
at St. Asaph, two gentlemen of superior 
attainments, whose income for that daily 
duty at the cathedral is thirty pounds per 
annum. He begged to tell the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government that there 
were also at St. Asaph and at Bangor, he 
meant in the diocese, clergymen, Welsh- 
men by birth and in feeling, who would do 
eredit to the bench of bishops whenever 
they had the good fortune to gain that 
high position. 

Mr. CAYLEY wished to know what 
arrangement had been made in reference 
to the enactments of this Bill with regard 
to those of a Bill with similar objects, 
which had been already brought in, but 
was not being proceeded with ? 

Dr. NICHOLL said, that the gravamen 
of the complaints of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site about Welsh preferments seemed to 
be, that they had been given to ministers 
not well acquainted with the Welsh lan- 
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guage. Now, as he knew a great deal of 
the course which had been taken with 
respect to most of the recent appointments, 
he begged to assure the Committee that it 
had been found most inexpedient, and 
indeed impracticable, to proceed on such a 
principle as those Gentlemen considered 
indispensable. So many and such grave 
objections had been made to parties, na- 
tives of the Principality, who had been 
recommended for them, that had they been | 
appointed, the most serious and most gen- 
eral dissatisfaction throughout the whole 
of that part of the kingdom would have 
been infallibly excited. 

Mr. DRUMMOND thought it seemed a 
sine qué non that the clergy and bishop 
of a diocese should speak the language of 
the people. It was the conduct of ec- 
clesiastics which had brought matters to | 
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Sir B. HALL thought that that one 
case, however thankful the Welsh were 
for so admirable an appointment, went 
little way to meet the ohjections he had 
taken. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, as were 
Clauses 17 to 21 successively. 

Mr. GLADSTONE then rose to bring 
forward the resolutions of which he had 
given notice. THe said that the number of 
the bishops of the Church relatively to the 
population of the country was so different 
from what it was in former days, that the 
attention of the public was drawn to the 
subject. The smallness of the number of 
the bishops at the present day had a great 
effect in aggravating the evils which were 
complained of i in relation to the Church. 
These were, that the bishops were too 
lordly and too remote in their position, and 


their present pass; and because deans and | too much estranged from their clergy and 
chapters had for years neglected their) people. All those evils were augmented 
duties, hon. Gentlemen said “they were of by the number of bishops being “allowed 
no use at all. Persons who neglected their Ito remain the same, while that of the 
duties were indeed of no use; but an argu- | people had so largely increased. Another 
ment from the neglect of an individual | complaint was, that the bishops were se- 
who held an office, was no argument cularised by the business they had to do. 
against the office itself. Clergymen con- | It was impossible to deny that this objec- 
nected with eathedrals had lumped toge-|tion became stronger and stronger every 
ther four services, which took place “at | | year, beeause the secular business of the 


such a time that the poor man, if he at- | | bishops increased every year, and the re- 


tended, could not dine with his family in| sult was, as the hon. Member for Cocker- 
the middle of the day. It was the clergy | mouth had shown, that an English bishop 
of the Church who had destroyed the , was now become rather of the ‘nature of a 
Church ; and what little Christianity now | public functionary than a pastor of the 
prevailed was owing to Dissenters. |Churech, There were three modes sub- 

LorpJ. RUSSELL was much obliged for | | stantially different of dealing with this evil. 
the good case which the objections of some | One was, the appointment of suffragan or 
hon. Gentlemen had made out for his Bill. | assistant bishops. There were strong rea- 

Mr. HUME allowed that one good effect | sons why that course would not be bene- 
of its enactments might be, that ‘the Welsh | ficial. It would be a partial measure, and 
and their children, if the clergy of the | would not touch the main object of increas- 
Establishment could not speak Welsh, ving the amount of episcopal superintend- 
must be taught English. It ought to bea ence, because the suffragan bishop would 
primary object that the language i in which | receive his power to perform his duties 
the people are taught should be equally ‘from his diocesan bishop, and would thus 
intelligible to them as to their teachers ;| intervene between the diocesan and the 
and, for his part, he considered that money | clergy, thus increasing the evils of which 
would be much more usefully expended in | they complained. The second mode of 
teaching the Welsh to read English, than | getting rid of the objections at present 
in keeping up a knowledge of the language | made to the constitution of the episcopal 


of Wales. 

Sir G. GREY begged the Committee to | 
remember, that the condition of previous 
knowledge of the Welsh had been amply | 
fulfilled in the late appointment of the Bi- 
shop of Llandaff. He had been assured | 
by competent authority that that Prelate’s 
inaugural address to his flock was delivered | 
in excellent Welsh. 


| | body was by creating an increased number 
of diocesan bishops, “and two methods pre- 
sented themselves for effecting this object. 
The first was that pursued at the time of 
creating a Bishop of Manchester. He con- 
fessed “that he thought that there was 
| much that was objectionable i in that scheme, 
| though he did not mean to chargg the noble 
Lord. at the head of the Government with 
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the responsibility of those faults in the plan 
which he had brought forward. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, Parliament was not likely 
to pass any more Acts for creating new 
bishops, with incomes of 4,000J. or 5,0001. 
a year; and if that were so, he would 
pass over without further remark that 
mode of increasing the number of bishops. 
Having a practical plan of his own to pro- 
pose, he did not wish that there should be 
any other plan brought forward which had 
not a reasonable chance of being approved 
of by that House. The question came to 
this : would they have any new bishops at 
all, or would they consent to have bishops 
on an humbler and more restricted basis ? 
The plan he had to propose completely set 
aside all thought of having new bishops 
who should be Peers of Parliament, or 
holding large incomes, and contemplated 
the appointment of bishops with dioceses 
of more manageable size and more limited 
income, and a nearer relation and proximity 
between them and the clergy than could 
be the case under the present system. He 
assumed that some such plan was the only 
one that could be carried out; and the sub- 
stantial question was this, would they open 
tho door to the creation of new bishopries, 
or would they close the door ? Such an ap- 


pointment of new bishops as was proposed 
by him would not be hostile to the con- 


nexion between Church and State. It 
was not the business of a national church 
to make every man a good Christian, but 
it was the duty of a church to supply every 
man with the ordinances of religion and 
the means of instruction. That was the 
state of the Church in Scotland; but it 
was not so, he regretted to say, in the ma- 
nufacturing districts of England. If they 
wanted to make the Church effective for 
pastoral purposes in this country, the plan, 
not indeed a certain plan, but the best that 
could be proposed under given circum- 
stances, would be to increase the number 
of episcopal sees in those towns which 
were at present deficient in the means of 
spiritual instruction. He was anxious to 
combat the economical view which was 
taken of the question in that House, and 
for that purpose he would ask what they 
had done in the colonies ? Formerly it was 
the practice to send out men with 300/. or 
4001. a year to the colonies; and the con- 
sequence of giving them such small sala- 
ries was, that it was extremely difficult to 
get men with talent and learning to go 
there. Now the economical view to which 
he was opposed, would have been, not to 
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send out a bishop with 2,000. a year, but 
a number of clergy with small incomes, 
and in point of fact that bad policy had 
been far too long pursued. An illustration 
would be found in the effect of founding a 
bishopric in Jamaica. A return which he 
held in his hand gave the increase in 
the colonies of the number of clergy with 
the increase in the number of bishopries. 
Eleven bishoprics had been founded from 
1825 to 1847; and the number of clergy, 
which at the former date amounted to 290, 
had increased to 652 in the latter year. 
Take Van Diemen’s Land as an instance. 
In five years 19 clergymen had increased 
to 53 by 1847. When the bishopric of 
Melbourne was founded, there were only 
three clergymen in the diocese; but by 
1849 the number had increased to15. In 
1847 the bishopric of Adelaide was created, 
and the increase in the number of clergy- 
men in that diocese was, in two years, 
from 11 to 22. In Cape Town there were 
at the time the bishopric was erected 13 
clergymen, and afterwards the number had 
increased to 38. Upon the whole, the 
general effect in the colonies of the erec- 
tion of bishopries had been, that, within 
three, four, and five years, the number of 
the clergy had been doubled and trebled. 
Why was this so? Not because pecu- 
niary resources had increased in the same 
proportion, but because when a clergy- 
man was placed there in an episcopal 
character, as head of the Church in the 
diocese, the clergy and the people both 
rallied around him, and the central spi- 
ritual brotherhood was attained. The ob- 
ject was not to send out bishops to dis- 
charge a great amount of secular, political, 
and routine duty, which would prevent 
them coming in contact with the masses 
of the people; but to take security that he 
shall be among that part of the population 
that was awakened to their spiritual inter- 
ests, and who desired the foundation of a 
bishopric. These were the reasons for his 
proposing that a large sum should be found 
from private resources, without which no 
bishopric should be founded. That having 
been done, then it would be advisable to 
take care that the bishop who was sent 
was a person who, from his position, would 
be able to do the practical work of the 
Church, and let him, therefore, have an in- 
come sufficient for all purposes of charity 
and hospitality, and yet not such an in- 
come as would be a great object in 4 
worldly point of view. For that purpose, 
make a rule and standard that should give 
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such a bishop. If he had made them too 
high, then lower them. His belief was 
that the foundation of an order of bishops 
of this kind would not be without its direct 
influence upon bishops of the present rank 
and order. He saw no danger to Church 
and State in sending bishops among those 
classes who were now without the ordi- 
nances of religion. On the contrary, he 
saw in it the only method in the least de- 
gree hopeful of really bringing those ordi- 
nances to the homes and hearts of the peo- 
le. The influence of the appointment of this 
new rank of bishops upon the higher order 
now existing, would, in his belief, be bene- 
ficial. It would tend, as he thought, to 
raise and elevate their character, already 
so exalted, still higher; and, in his view, 
would greatly contribute to the security of 
the present order of bishops. When he 
spoke of the foundation of an order of bi- 
shops—for he granted that in some cases 
it would be a new kind of bishopric in 
England—he did not anticipate that there 
would be any considerable number of this 
order appointed. The foundation of new 
sees under the provisions he proposed would 
be slow; and probably no man now living 
would see, in his time, more than three or 
four of them erected. It would be ob- 
served that against any unnecessary in- 
erease he had made provision, because, in 
the first place, his proposition required 
that a large sum should be raised from pri- 
vate resources, and that a large sum should 
be at the disposal of the Minister of the 
day, as far as the choice of the person to 
be nominated was concerned. 
not be supposed to be a popular proposal, 
when it involved the necessity for such 
large funds to be advanced. Then the 
consents of all parties interested must be ob- 
tained. There must be the desire, on the 
part of the inhabitants, indicated by a large 
subscription; and there must be the con- 
sent of the bishop of the diocese out of 
which the new one was to be constructed, 
and the consent of the archbishop of the 
province and of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; and, lastly, the consent of the 
Administration of the day, without whose 
approval no such proposal could, of course, 
be laid before the Queen in Council, or re- 
ceive the assent of Her Majesty. There- 
fore, it would be seen that he had endea- 
voured to secure this proposition from any- 
thing of the nature of an abuse. He com- 
mended it, therefore, to the consideration 
of the noble Lord, trusting that the noble 
Lord would get rid of any apprehensions 
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that he (Mr. Gladstone) intended to pro- 
pose a scheme that would be impracticable 
to carry out. He put this proposal under 
the consideration of the House, because he 
thought it had been proved that attention 
to the condition of the episcopate was the 
best mode of modifying and correcting the 
evils attending the present position of the 
bishops, and because he thought that to 
any persons who took a practical view of 
the episcopate, if it was not to be extended 
in its functions at all, that some such mode 
as that he had suggested was the only way 
to effect the object of such extension; for 
to speak of reviving such plans as had 
been proposed some two or three years ago 
was entirely unnecessary. He thought 
that the House must make up their minds 
to have no more bishops at all, if they 
waited for a scheme which seemed to vanish 
further and further from them every year, 
and to postpone any settlement indefinitely. 
He hoped, however, that the House would 
fairly consider what he firmly believed to 
be a practical scheme for the attainment 
of a practical object. He begged, there- 
fore, to move the following clause :-— 


« And be it enacted, that whenever it shall have 
been shown, to the satisfaction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, that the sum of thirty thou- 
sand pounds has been provided by private contri- 
butions towards the endowment of an episcopal 
see, in any place or district having a population 
of not less than one hundred thousand souls, or 
towards the erection of an episcopal residence, 
and that one-half at least of the said thirty thou- 
| sand pounds has been contributed by persons re- 
| siding or holding property therein, it shall then 
| be lawful for the said Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, if they shall think fit, with the consent of 
the bishop or bishops at the time having jurisdic- 
tion over such place or district, and of the arch- 
bishop of the province, to frame and to submit to 
Her Majesty in Council for Iler approval, a scheme 
for the erection of a bishopric of such place or 
district, and of any parts contiguous thereto, ac- 
cordingly ; and to propose the appropriation to- 
wards the endowment thereof of any sum not ex- 
ceeding fifteen hundred pounds per annum, from 
any moneys now standing to the eredit of the 
episcopal fund, or hereafter to accrue to the Com- 
missioners from any episcopal estate or property, 
or from the regulated annual payment of any bi- 
shop, or to propose the annexation to such see of 
any estate or estates vested in the Commission, 
and estimated to produce an average net income 
not exceeding the said amount, and in such case 
to make provision for the redemption of any por- 
tion of the said estate or estates, if it shall appear 
that at any future time its permanent net income 
is raised beyond the said amount, and likewise, 
subject to such consent as aforesaid, to define the 
limits of the diocese to be constituted ; and when 
Her Majesty in Council shall be pleased to give 
Her assent to such scheme, it shall hold good in 
law to all intents and purposes, and the diocese 
so described shall be separated from all other epis- 
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copal jurisdictions, and shall become subject to 
the sole episcopal jurisdiction of the bishop to be 
appointed thereto.” 


Eeelesiastical 


Clause was brought up and read a first 
time. 

On the Question that it be read a second 
time, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he wished 
rather to state the doubts he had of the 
adoption of any such clause as this, than 
to argue that it would be well to give 
all prospect of creating such bishoprics 
as the bishoprics of Ripon and of Manches- 
ter. It appeared to him that that was the 
plan which was in harmony with the con- 
stitution of this country; and that, where 
there were very large dioceses which had 
increased in population, that was the course 
to pursue, and that great advantages had 
arisen from the creation of those dioceses. 
The bishopric of Manchester was of later 
creation, but the bishopric of Ripon had ex- 
isted for a greater number of years, and he 
believed that a division of the diocese of 
York had acted well. But then these 
bishops were created in perfect conformity 
with the present law. What the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed was to have a 
totally separate order of bishops. Now, 


he quite admitted that when he read the 


clause at first, he mistook the meaning of 
it, and he thought that the election of 
bishops was to be conducted in a diferent 
manner from that which now obtained. 
But he still retained the objection, and 
that strongly, to the constitution of a new 
kind of bishopries not having a seat in 
Parliament, and existing totally indepen- 
dent of the present order of bishops. Ile 
thought the argument would soon be that 
they should pay these bishops out of the 
funds of the existing bishoprics, and as the 
existing bishops would have much less la- 
bour than they now had, that their incomes 
might to a great degree be diminished. 
And if there were two orders of bishops, 
one which had seats in Parliament, and 
the other not, if they deprived the bishops 
having seats of a sufficient income to en- 
able them to come to the metropolis and 
attend to their Parliamentary duties, he 
thought the next step would be that they 
had better put them all on the same foot- 
ing, and take away their power of attend- 
ing Parliament. Ile thought the argu- 
ment would be such, and that it would be 
very likely to be a successful one. Cer- 
tainly the apprehension haunted him. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he had no good 
grounds for such an opinion; but he be- 
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lieved that by separating the bishops from 
their attendance in Parliament, they would 
do a great deal towards severing the con- 
nexion between Church and State. The 
only other way of paying the bishops was 
by taking away the funds which had al- 
ready been voted for increased parochial 
instruction. Now, it appeared to him 
that it was better to apply the funds in 
that way than in creating new bishops, 
There might be a time not far distant 
when there might be an inerease of bishops, 
but at present he thought that applying 
the funds to the increase of the parochial 
clergy was a better way of appropriating 
those funds. In the next place he thought 
there would be great difficulty in carrying 
on the business of the Church with bishops 
holding such different powers. For in- 
stance, nothing was more likely than that 
they should obtain subscriptions for a 
Lishoprie of Westminster. They would 
then have two bishops in the metropolis: 
one, the Bishop of London, having a seat 
in Parliament, and the other the Bishop of 
Westminster, not holding a seat in Par- 
liament, and yet the Bishop of Westmin- 
ster would have episcopal authority, and, 
of course, would be independent of the 
Bishop of London. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he (Lord J. Russell) had 
himself introduced an innovation, and that 
there was now a bishop without a seat in 
the House of Lords. But that was ona 
totally different principle. They had 
twenty-six bishops sitting in the Honse 
of Lords, but they said in all cases the 
junior bishop should be without a seat in 
Parliament. Now, that made no separa- 
tion. It enabled the bishop to get ac- 
quainted with his diocese during the early 
part of his holding the office, but it did not 
deprive any one bishop of having a seat in 
Parliament. He owned, therefore, that 
for these reasons he should not be inelined 
to adopt the plan which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed. It appeared to him to 
lead to changes which would not be con- 
sistent with the constitution of the Chureh. 
At the same time he did not say that in 
future years it might not be desirable to 
have bishops of a kind somewhat similar to 
that which the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed. But he thought that suffragan 
bishops were preferable, because they 
would then have the superior bishop hold- 
ing control, and have him in his place in 
Parliament, representing the diocese. The 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown out 
matter for the consideration of Parliament, 
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and he did not say that something of that 
kind might not hereafter be adopted. 

Lorp J. MANNERS could not gather 
from the concluding observations of the 
noble Lord that there was any scheme on 
the part of the Government for the pur- 

ose of rendering the episcopacy of the 
Church of England sufficient for the due 
discharge of its great and important du- 
ties. It was the opinion of all persons 
who took an interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the Church that an increase 
of bishops was absolutely necessary. All 
who had written on the subject were agreed 
that the bishops of the Church of England 
ought to be the spiritual rulers of a spir- 
itual commonwealth. Parties who had 
written on this subject had shown that we 
ought at least to have 107 bishops if we 
wished the spiritual welfare of the people 
to be properly provided for. Spain, with 
a population of 12,000,000, had 64 
bishops; Greece, with a population of only 
1,000,000, had 36 bishops; and Italy, 
which, together with the islands adjacent, 
had only a population of 24,000,000, had 


no less than 263 bishops. He thought, 


Ecclesiastical 


therefore, that he should be justified in 
pressing the clause to a division. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, if he had rea- 
son to suppose that this question would be 
taken up by the Government within a defi- 
nite time, he should not object to the with- 
drawal of the clause. Of course it was 
plain that so important a question ought 
not to be in the hands of a private indi- 
vidual, but in those of the Government. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought that it 
would be rather premature to press this 
Amendment on the House, seeing that it 
had only been submitted to them for the 
first time that evening. If the right hon. 
Gentleman consented to withdraw his pro- 
position for the present, until the House 
and the country had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing its merits, it would of course be 
quite open to him to repropose it at any 
future time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE would under those 
circumstances consent to withdraw the 
clause. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorp J. MANNERS then moved the 
following Clause :— 

“ And be it declared and enacted, that the pro- 
visions of the hereinbefore recited Acts relating to 
the sale, transfer, or exchange of any lands, tithes, 
or other hereditaments, shall not extend to autho- 
rise the sale of any tithes or rent-charge in lieu of 
tithes belonging to the see of any bishop, or to 
any chapter, or in the possession or enjoyment of 
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any dean, canon, prebendary, or other dignitary or 
officer of any cathedral, collegiate church, or in 
the possession of the Ecclesiastical Commissi 
for England.” 


Commission Bill. 





His object was to prevent the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners from selling any tithes that 
might come into their possession. As an 
instance of the injustice of the present sys- 
tem, he might mention that, in one of the 
parishes within the see of London, there 
were recently erected two new churches, 
which had to be endowed by private be- 
nevolence, notwithstanding that not less 
than 1,400/. per annum out of that parish 
were raised as tithes, which, in justice, 
should be devoted to the spiritual wants 
thereof, but which were appropriated for 
the purposes of another district. Now, it 
did seem monstrous that the tithes arising 
in a particular locality should be diverted 
to other objects than the improvement of 
that locality. Of course it would be per- 
fectly open to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners if they felt satisfied that the spirit- 
ual wants of any particular parish were 
properly met to devote the surplus to the 
general fund from time to time; but this 
clause would prevent them from alienating 
the funds which were originally devoted to 
the maintenance and service of the Church 
and the spiritual interests of the poor. 

Sir G. GREY was afraid he could not 
consent to this clause. If ample consider- 
ation were given for what the noble Lord 
called alienation of tithes, he (Sir G. Grey) 
did not see any injustice in the transac- 
tion. THe was told that the Commissioners 
in some cases gave more than the market 
value for what they “alienated.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that the 
clause should be so framed as to prevent 
the Commissioners from taking the tithes or 
vent-charge of any church without making 
ample provision for the local wants of the 
church. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT then rose to move 
the adoption of a series of clauses. The 
legislation of the last few years, with re- 
spect to capitular bodies, was founded, he 
said, on erroneous principles, and on an 
entire ignorance of the duties attaching to 
them. Ifhon. Members would look back 
to the statutes by which these bodies were 
bound, especially as they were modified by 
Archbishop Cranmer, they would find that 
their duties were in strict accordance with 
the wants of the present times. Those 
duties were, to give their counsel and as- 
sistance to the bishop of the diocese in 
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cases of discipline; to superintend the edu- 
cation of poor scholars and the training of 
the clergy; to teach theology, and to take 
the superintendence of general education. 
Now, he did not know that he could draw 
up a list of objects of which we felt the 
want more at the present moment. Those 
duties had fallen into desuetude as far as 
cathedral bodies were concerned; and the 
consequence was, that we were attempting 
to do by voluntary societies, and by other 
means, what was originally intended should 
have been done by those cathedral bodies. 
One of the greatest evils had been the non- 
residence of the capitular bodies. The 
dean was made to reside eight months in a 
year, though he did not know why, as his 
duties were not greater than those of the 
canons. [An Hon. Member: There is 
only one dean.] That was true, but the 
duties attached to the canonries were 
greater than those of the dean. Non-re- 
sidence led to a sort of enforced idleness, 
for in consequence of it there could be no 
continuous labour. The first thing, then, 
was to secure residence, and he therefore 
proposed that canons and minor canons 
should be obliged to reside for the same 
period as was required of the deans. He 
proposed also that they should be allowed 
to hold no benefice except within the 
boundaries of the cathedral city. He 
would except those canonries which were 
attached to professorships at the univer- 
sities, and he would except also from the 
period of residence the time during which 
an archdeacon holding a canonry was em- 
ployed in his visitations; but as to the 
rest of the deans and canons, he proposed 
to work on the principle of the Act of 
1840. He proposed, also, that the visitors, 
with the consent of the chapter, should 
have the power of drawing up schemes for 
their management, to be sanctioned by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Coun- 
cil, the main point in those schemes to be 
attaching specified duties to particular of- 
fices. He proposed that one of the canons 
should superintend the general education of 
the diocese, and that wherever a pastoral 
college might be instituted, some canon in 
new foundations, or precentor in old foun- 
dations, should be the theological lecturer. 
He did not propose that in those colleges 
the clergy and laity should be educated 
separately; but he thought, that after they 
had been educated together for a certain 
period, there should be greater facilities 
given for that kind of training for which 
at present there was no provision except by 
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voluntary bodies. That was an evil that 
had been felt in the Church for some time, 
and he believed would be felt more and 
more every day as the number of small 
cures increased, and it became impossible 
for the parties holding them to educate 
their sons at the expense of the public 
schools or universities. There would, un- 
der such circumstances, be a danger of in- 
ferior men, who had not had the adyantages 
of men of station, getting into the Church; 
and if that were so they would have men 
who would greatly overvalne the power of 
their office, and would be of the same de- 
scription as they saw in other countries, 
where mere peasants got into the Church 
without their minds being elevated by edu- 
cation, and who greatly misused the power 
they possessed, and did mischief to the 
cause of religion. He proposed, further, 
to divide, when necessary, a canonry for 
the purpose of bestowing the emoluments 
on the most distinguished men in populous 
places poorly endowed. It might be asked, 
why did he not rely on the old statutes for 
this reform? His answer was, that he 
been informed that the statutes, having 
long fallen into desuetude, no man was 
bound by their strictly literal effect, and 
that the duties of the chapters could not be 
recalled by the power of the visitors alone. 
Ile had found great anxiety amongst the 
capitular bodies to put them on some bet- 
ter footing, and he had therefore proposed 
these clauses with the view that the Go- 
vernment should take into consideration 
some such proposal. He knew the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government might 
object, and say that these clauses formed 
a subject for a new Bill; but the noble 
Lord knew how difficult it was for any in- 
dividual Member to bring forward a Bill on 
such a subject with any hope of success. 
He believed, however, that unless some 
speedy enactment was made for the more 
strict performance of the duties of the 
eapitular bodies, there would be great 
danger of losing establishments which con- 
tained the germ of great good. 

Clause— 

“ And be it enacted, that, except as hereinafter 
mentioned, no dean, canon-residentiary, or minor 
canon, hereafter to be appointed in any cathedral 
or collegiate church, shall be allowed to hold with 
his canonry, or minor canonry, any benefice with 
cure of souls, except the same be within the city 
or place in which the cathedral or collegiate church 
is situated,” 

Brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question put ‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 
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Sir G. GREY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had anticipated the objection he 
was about to make to the adoption of these 
clauses in connexion with the present Bill. 
They related, no doubt, to a very useful 
and important subject ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to engraft them ona 
Bill which had been sent down from the 
House of Lords, and with which they had 
no immediate connexion. He had listened 
to the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and, looking to the clauses them- 
selves, he thought they involved so great 
and extensive a change that they ought to 
be carefully considered before they were 
adopted, and ought also to form the sub- 
ject of a separate Bill. It was quite clear, 
too, that they could not be adopted in 
their present shape. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed that canons should be 
called upon to reside the same period as 
deans; but the necessary consequence must 
be a further reduction in the number of 
canons. Their case was distinct from that 
of the deans, and he was not prepared to 
consent to the same restrictions being ap- 
plied to them. He therefore could not as- 
sent to the adoption of these clauses as 
connected with the present Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished he had heard 
a more distinct intimation of the sense of 
the Government on a matter that required 
to be carefully examined. The change 
made by the Bill of 1840 was in reality no 
reform ; it mutilated the cathedral estab- 
lishments indeed, and reduced the num- 
bers of the canonries, but it attached no 
duties to the receipt of emoluments. The 
present proposal was a bond fide attempt 
to remedy the defects of the plan of 1840, 
and to recognise the principle that distinct 
and well-defined duties should be performed 
in return for all preferments in the Church. 
But, somehow or other, subjects like the 
present could never be entertained until 
the Session was so far advanced that it 
was difficult to draw the attention of the 
House to them. Even Gentlemen who 
were interested when the question was to 
attack the Ecclesiastical Commission, were 
absent; and, in fact, there was the utmost 
difficulty in inducing the House to lend its 
ear to the practical details of this part of 
the subject. The right hon. Baronet the 
Home Seeretary said truly there was no 
reasonable chance of having the details 
considered now ; but was a practical plan, 
prepared by his right hon. Friend with 
great pains and labour, to be disposed of in 
such a@ manner as so much waste paper ? 
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It was a plan intended to work out a prin- 
ciple of great importance, not only in ec- 
clesiastical but in political appointments, 
namely, that where you had an office with- 
out duties, if there were duties to be fulfil- 
led, you would have those duties discharged 
efficiently. No objections had been urged 
against the plan by the right hon. Baronet 
except one; but with respect to that he 
was in error, for the rights of patrons were 
not touched at all by any other clauses, as 
he alleged. It was impossible, however, 
not to admit that considerable energy 
would be required on the part of Govern- 
ment to carry out the plan; but they were 
bound to manifest it. They had confessed 
that, by the Act of 1840, the capitular 
establishments were placed upon untenable 
ground ; but they had not attempted to 
place them upon a defensible ground at 
all. By requiring a canon to reside three 
months in the year, allowing him to remain 
a parochial clergyman, but giving him no 
capitular duties, they had made the ar- 
rangement more absurd than it was before; 
because he resided not long enough to do 
any good in the cathedral town, but long 
enough to weaken his usefulness as the 
minister of a parish. Until they made a 
serious effort to remedy these defects, they 
would never do justice either to the inte- 
rests of the Church or to the noble prin- 
ciples involved in our cathedral statutes. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, there were cases 
in which ecclesiastical corporations took 
into their hands the whole of the tithes 
received by the ecclesiastical body, and 
no provision whatever was made for ser- 
vices within the parish. He did not believe 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire would meet the particular case. He 
hoped the Government would not lose sight 
of the Episcopal Commission. 

Mr. J. STUART said, it was perfectly 
plain, from the statement of the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire, that the ne- 
glect, he did not say of the present Go- 
vernment, but of successive Governments, 
had prevented these rich endowments from 
being applied to those purposes to which 
they were properly dedicated. After the 
able statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it was a disappointment to hear the 
extremely slight and unsatisfactory manner 
in which the right hon. Baronet the See- 
retary for the Home Department met the 
views he had expressed to the House. 
What was it to say, that this was a new 
Act of Parliament on a separate subject ? 
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It was a subject eminently demanding the 
attention of Government, and too long 
neglected by the Government ; by paying 
attention to the working of these clauses, 
Government would find that they could not 
bestow a greater boon than by bringing in 
a separate Act, the provisions of which 
tended to the same purpose as those which 
had been proposed by his right hon. 
Friend. 

Sir B. HALL regretted that the Go- 
vernment had not accepted the clauses, 
because the proposition as a whole was a 
reasonable one, although he was not pre- 
pared to agree to the whole of it; it was 
one which would be for the advantage of 
the Church and the community to have 
carried out. It was perfectly useless, how- 
ever, for any individual Member to attempt 
to bring forward any such proposition; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had very properly 
afforded an opportunity for the considera- 
tion of the subject. He entirely approved 
of the clause with regard to the residence 
of canons. Looking at the state of feeling 
and to the desire so generally expressed, 
that the ministers of the Church who re- 
ceived high stipends should render adequate 
service, the House ought to do all in its 
power towards making the Church useful 
to the’community; and he supported the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because it would materially aid that object. 
He hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would take the sense of the House 
upon them. As to the lateness of the 
Session, it was entirely the fault of the 
Government that the Bill had not been 
long since before the House of Commons. 
It was read a second time in the House of 
Lords so far back as April. Whilst upon 
this subject, he wished to ask a question 
from the Government in relation to the 
report made by the Commissioners for the 
Division of Populous Parishes. He could 
not himself agree in the scheme that the 
Crown livings should be sold; but it was 
one which required the consideration of 
Government, and some information ought 
to be given to the House as to their inten- 
tions with regard to such parishes. He 
wished to know whether the Government 
intended, early in the ensuing Session, to 
propose any scheme for the division of 
populous parishes—whether a Bill had not 
been prepared at the commencement of 
the Session virtually for that object ; and, 
if so, why it had not been laid on the 
table ? 

Mr. W. P, WOOD entirely concurred 
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in the general nature of the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire, and he wished the House 
to consider the position in which deans and 
chapters would be placed if some measure 
of the kind were not adopted. The hon. 
Member for Montrose had already thrown 
out an intimation upon the subject. The 
hon. Member thought that if they were 
reduced to having nothing to do, they 
might then be easily abolished. In other 
words, his object was to extinguish all 
deans and chapters. He (Mr. P. Wood) 
did not impute to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any such wish; and therefore he 
should be glad to hear some encourage- 
ment from them of the view taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire, which was to give them 
something to do. Originally they were 
collegiate bodies with high offices attached 
to them, but by abuse they had dwindled 
down to individual emolument with no 
office. But this was being remedied in 
many places, among which he might men- 
tion Westminster. The Government had 
there assisted a little, for they had attached 
a stall each to the livings of St. Margaret’s 
and St. John’s. The right hon. Gentle- 
man only proposed to carry out the same 
principle by the clauses he proposed. That 
was a feeble and isolated attempt ; he pro- 
posed to make it strong and general. He 
(Mr. P. Wood) hoped that next year the 
Government would be prepared with a mea- 
sure on the subject of church leases—and 
that, he ventured to think, would be a suit- 
able opportunity for making some provi- 
sions for an increase in the episcopate. 
Mr. HUME begged the supporters of 
the clauses to consider the risk they ran 
of throwing blame on the Church by this 
scheme. One of the greatest improvements 
had been the curtailing of useless sine- 
cures; but, as the hon. Member for West 
Surrey said, it was the clergy themselves 
who had destroyed the Church. He hoped 
that those who wished for the re-establish- 
ment of collegiate bodies, would consider 
the grave cireumstances of the times. 
When those establishments were originally 
formed, there was only one religion in the 
land; and all being of one opinion, there 
was no other course open than that which 
had been adopted. But now only half the 
people belonged to the Church; and if it 
was attempted to re-establish the cathe- 
drals in their former grandeur, the fabric 
altogether would be endangered. The 
country would not bear it. Let the clergy 
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have duties to perform; but an end must 

be put to pluralities and sineeures, whilst 

incomes must be equalised before the peo- 
le would be satisfied. 

Mr. HENLEY said, there was some in- 
consistency between the clauses and the 
tenor of the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford. In their speeches they wished 
to restore the collegiate institutions, but 
the clauses split the canonries. One can- 
onry was divided into two to assist in the 
cure of souls among the people of the town; 
another was joined to the chancellorship, 
which did not require the emoluments of 
the canonry, being in many cases a sine- 
cure; a third was joined to the inspector- 
ship of schools; and a fourth to the train- 
ing school. So that there was nothing of 
the collegiate body left; the right hon. 
Gentleman would be doing under another 
name that which he did not intend to do. 
It was utterly inconsistent with the first 
of his clauses to say that the canons should 
reside eight months in the year, and then 
split them up in this manner. The fact 
was the clauses should have been introduced 
as a separate Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford had found great fault 
with the Bill of 1840, but he did not con- 
sider the main objects of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission when originally appointed. 
The object of it was to provide spiritual 
instruction in certain parts of the country, 
and to find the means by which"that spiri- 
tual destitution might be remedied. It 
was resolved to take those means out of 
the funds of the collegiate establishments, 
and by a considerable diminution of the 
canonries to provide the necessary funds. 
He doubted whether the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire—if they were to go into 
all its details—would answer the purpose 
of effecting any improvements in the pre- 
sent system. He thought that his propo- 
sitions were open to the objections which 
had been made to them by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire, and 
he did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
adhered to the principle to which he had 
pledged himself. According to the sys- 
tem that had been adopted, a clergyman 
might hold a living, on which he would re- 
side seven months, and for three months 
reside in the cathedral town, and for the 
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remaining two months he was allowed to 
be absent. In that way the spiritual cure 
of the parish was attended to, while, at 
the same time, the clergyman could per- 
form his duty for three months in the 
cathedral city. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed, by one of the clauses, to do this 
—that where any clergyman had a living 
at a considerable distance, and had besides 
a canonry in a cathedral, all his income, 
but that of the canonry, should be divided 
amongst clergymen holding benefices with- 
in the cathedral city. He (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) really did not see how that was likely 
to meet the necessities of the case. He 
owned, he thought, they must have one 
plan or another. They must cither retain 
the plan they have now of giving a clergy- 
man a cure of souls with a canonry, or they 
must make the chapters collegiate bodies 
that would not have the cure of souls, but 
other duties attached to them. It was 
proposed that the canon should only hold a 
benefice within the cathedral city, and that 
might answer very well in the city of 
Westminster; but when they came to 
make that general provision through the 
country, it would not be equally appli- 
cable. 

Mr. §S. HERBERT replied. The no- 
ble Lord appeared to consider the present 
system to be near perfection; but what 
was the fact? The law now required the 
clergyman who held a canonry with his 
benefice to reside only seven months in 
his cure, so that five months in the year 
the duty was performed by a curate. The 
Amendment he proposed would remedy 
this. The hon. Member for Montrose 
said that he (Mr. 8. Herbert) was going 
to restore all the great cathedrals; but 
his object was quite the reverse. Here 
were men enjoying certain salaries; and 
what he insisted upon was that they should 
do work for their pay. It was to restore 
the collegiate and capitular character to 
these bodies that he had in view in sub- 
mitting these clauses to the Committee. 
Ile proposed these clauses with the view 
of calling the attention of Parliament to 
the subject. He had communicated with 
members of almost every chapter in Eng- 
land, and with many clergymen, and from 
the sentiments they had expressed, he be- 
lieved that Parliament must sooner or 
later adopt such a scheme as he now re- 
commended. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 84; 
Noes 104: Majority 20, 
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Publie Salaries— The 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bass, M. T. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Clay, J. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A, 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, E. 

Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 

Egerton, W. T. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Galway, Visct. 


Gladstone, rt.fhon.W. E. 


Goddard, A. L. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Hall, Sir B. 

Henry, A 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A 

Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Jones, Capt. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 


Mr. S. HERBERT would withdraw 


the other clauses of which he had given 


notice. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported with Amendments; as, 


Lushington, C. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Monsell, W. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newport, Visct. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Portal, M. 

Pusey, P. 

Renton, J.C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Seott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 

Smyth, J. G. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, I. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyse, R. TH. R. I. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Williams, J. 


Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 


TELLERS. 
Herbert, S. 
Wood, W. P. 


amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


MONUMENT TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Mr. BERNAL brought up the report Sir T. Marrable, deceased, had been filled 


on the Resolution agreed to on Friday last | up ? 
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proceeding with this Bill at a quarter past 
12 o’clock at night. There were upwards 
of thirty Bills forced upon the House at 
this time of night. Such a course on the 
part of the Government was like the Ex- 
position of 1851, a piece of low dirty eun- 
ning, full of trickery and humbug. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was admit- 
ted that the last occupation abstracts of 
the census of 1841 were very defective ; 
but the House were as yet in the dark as 
to the mode by which the Government 
proposed to correct these admitted defects. 
The House were, therefore, by this Bill, 
conferring powers without the slightest 
knowledge how they were to be exer- 
cised. 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, that 
the hon. Member’s objections were to the 
form of the Bill, which merely provided 
the raw material for the census; but as 
the census itself would not be made till 
the end of next March, there would be 
time, if not at the end of the present, 
early in the beginning of the next Session, 
to lay on the table a document with such 
information as the hon. Gentleman desired. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF 
Tuesday, July 16, 1850. 


Minutes.] Pusiuic Brurs.—1* Militia Ballots 
Suspension ; Loan Societies ; Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction ; Population ; Population (Ireland); 
Marriages. 

3* Municipal Corporations (Ireland). 


LORDS, 


PUBLIC SALARIES—THE BOARD OF 
GREEN CLOTH. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to ask his 

noble Friend opposite whether the place at 

‘the Board of Green Cloth lately held by 





It was a place said to be worth 


for erecting a monument in Westminster | 1,0007. a year; and as he knew it had 
Abbey to the memory of Sir Robert Peel. 

The resolution was read by the clerk at | ductions were in contemplation in most 
the table, and agreed to Nemine Contra-| important branches of the public service, 


dicente. 


POPULATION BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS moved) | duly administered; with a project in view 
that this Bill be read a Third Time. 
CotoxeL SIBTHORP protested against | cial establishments, i in order that the ruin 


| been announced elsewhere that great re- 


‘reducing the salaries of our foreign am- 

bassadors to a pitch at which it would be- 
jcome absolutely impossible for the most 
| important interests of the country to be 


| les of reducing the salaries of the judi- 
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of our home service should keep pace with 
that of our foreign affairs, he was dis- 
posed, if those retrenchments and econo- 
mies, so ill-judged and so misplaced, 
should be persevered in, to require that 
they should begin at the top, and that no 
rank in the country should be exempted 
from this spirit of retrenchment. With 
that view he should move that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty that 
She would be graciously pleased to order 
that there be laid before the House a most 
important piece of information, namely, 
the amount of all savings in the civil list 
revenue since the beginning of 1838, dis- 
tinguishing the classes and the years. He 
knew that a bargain was supposed to be 
made with the Crown at the commence- 
ment of each reign, but that was always 
on the supposition that things generally 
were to remain in their present position; 
and if one branch of the civil list were 
reported against, why should not all parts 
of the civil list be looked into? If any 
person should have said, as was said to 
his late lamented Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, by whom it was 
received with the reprobation which the 
phantasy—the foreign phantasy—deserved, 
that the time had come for lowering the 
English aristocracey—if any one should 
have had the folly, the presumption so to 
speak, whoever they might be, must know 
now that Parliament was resolved not to 
lower the English aristocracy. And the 
English aristocracy would be lowered if 
such things were allowed to pass as he 
knew were now passing, namely, that a 
lady of the highest rank, connected with 
the families of dukes and marquesses by 
the nearest ties, was reduced to the humi- 
liating neeessity of advertising for neces- 
sary employment. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the office to which the noble Lord had 
referred had been filled up by placing in 
it a very zealous servant of the Crown. 

The Marquess of WESTMINSTER 
said, the head clerk in the office of the 
Board of Green Cloth had been appointed 
to the situation lately filled by Sir T. 
Marrable, and he believed it was a very 
proper appointment. 


Liverpool Corporation 


LANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 
Lorp PORTMAN moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which had been 
brought to their Lordships’ House from 
the House of Commons. He did not 
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know that there was any difference be- 
tween this Bill and the Bill of last Ses- 
sion, except in its extension to Ireland. 
The object of the Bill was to permit ten- 
ants for life to bind their heirs and succes- 
sors to allow compensation for improve- 
ments made by an occupying tenant. He 
thought that the Bill did not contain suffi- 
cient checks and guards to justify the 
passing of the Bill in its present shape, 
but in Committee it might be so modified 
as to render it a useful measure. 

Lorp BEAUMONT considered the Bill 
so objectionable that it was not worth 
going into Committee upon, and he should 
therefore move that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 

After a few words from Lord Monr- 
EAGLE and Lord Broveuam, 

On Question, that ‘‘ now” stand part of 
the Motion; Resolved in the Negative. 

Bill to be read 2 this day six months. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER- 
WORKS BILL. 

The Ear of EGLINTOUN called the 
attention of the House to the petition of 
the Committee of the Ratepayers of Liver- 
pool appointed to conduct the opposition 
to the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks 
Bill, complaining of certain parties in re- 
spect to their conduct in procuring signa- 
tures to the petition against the said Bill, 
presented on the 17th of June last. The 
facts had been inquired into by a commit- 
tee, and it had been clearly ascertained 
that persons were employed, at the rate of 
4s. 6d., to go about and collect signatures, 
that many of the signatures were fictitious, 
and that the persons who were so employed 
had confessed that they had themselves 
written many of the signatures, most of 
which were feigned names. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving that Joseph 
Byrne, Joseph Hinde, and Duncan 
M‘Arthur do attend at the bar of the 
House on Friday next, in reference to 
their conduct with regard to the signa- 
tures to the petition of the ratepayers of 
Liverpool—presented to the House on the 
17th June last—praying to be heard by 
counsel against the said Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ad- 
mitted that, as the case had been stated 
by the noble Earl, there had been a gross 
breach of privilege committed by these 
parties, and the House would be deserting 
the duties which it owed to itself if it did 
not thoroughly investigate the matter and 
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punish the parties who had been guilty of | 


that offence. He therefore seconded the 
Motion of the noble Lord. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought it likely 
that the persons who had been named were 
mere instruments employed by other par- 
ties ; and full justice would not be done 
unless the latter were discovered and 
brought forward. 

Lorp STANLEY said, the House would 
hear on Friday, when the parties were 
placed at the bar, what they had to say in 
their own vindication or palliation ; and if 
it then appeared that other persons were 
implicated, they would be in a position to 
decide what course ought to be taken. 

Motion agreed to. 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Amendment reported, according to 
order. 

The Earn of MOUNTCASHELL 
moved the insertion of a clause for re- 
straining the undue influence of clergy- 


men and ministers of religion at elections, | 


and proposing separate polling-places at 
which they should record their votes. 

The Ear of CARLISLE objected to 
the clause as unnecessary. As to shut- 
ting up the clergy and ministers of all re- 
ligious denominations in one polling-booth, 
he thought some very violent polemical 
and political, if not even physical, con- 
troversies would be likely to arise in such 
circumstances. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


et ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1850. 


MERCANTILE MARINE (No, 2) BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

On the Motion of Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
the House resolved itself into Committee 
on this Bill. 

Clause 31. 

Mr. WAWN asked, upon what prin- 
ciple would the shipping offices be in 
ports ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that in 
every port where there were ships engaged 
in foreign trade of more than 30,000 tons 
burden, a local marine board and shipping 
office would be established. The Board 
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of Trade would also take care to extend 
them to places where the foreign trade ap. 
peared to be increasing. Care would be 
taken that it was not made a matter of 
favour. 

Clause agreed to; Clause 32 struck out; 
Clauses 33 to 48 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 49. 

Mr. WAWN said, it would be very hard 
upon shipowners to make them pay a 
month’s wages to a sailor who might be 
left behind, as the ship would be at sea, 
and there would be no means of rebutting 
the statement of the sailor. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that such 
a matter might be safely left to the disere- 
tion of the magistrate who would have to 
decide on the case. He wished to protect 
the rights of the sailors as well as those of 
the shipowners. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO moved that the 
clause be postponed on the ground that, as 
it now stood, the shipowner could have no 
remedy before the magistrate. He thought 
at a future stage words might be intro- 
| duced into the clause to obviate the dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could not 
consent to the postponement. THe hoped, 
when the report was brought up, to be 
able to propose such an Amendment as 
would obviate the objection. The clause 
had the sanetion of the magistrates of the 
Thames Police Court, and of Mr. Rushton, 
of Liverpool. 

Mr. FORSTER said, that in nine out 
of ten cases of sailors being left behind, it 
was their own fault. It would be a great 
hardship to make the shipowner pay wages 
to a sailor, as the ship had sailed, and he 
could not produce the captain. 

Mr. CARDWELL felt assured that the 
best course would be, to leave the decision 
to the discretion of the magistrate, for 
there was nothing in that Bill to compel 
him to give judgment upon a mere ex parte 
statement. He did not think it was rea- 
sonable at that period of the Session to re- 
quire the postponement of the clause. 

Lorp J. MANNERS thought it was 
only reasonable to ask for the postpone- 
ment of the clause, to give time for the 
consideration of the Amendment to be in- 
troduced into it. 

Mr. CLAY said, they could not always 
depend upon a fair decision upon the part 
of the magistrate, for he had heard of in- 
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stances where sailors took care to wait} 
until they could state their case before a | 
particular magistrate, as they felt pretty | 
sure of a decision in their favour. 

Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 49 be post- | 

oned.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 19; | 
Noes 48: Majority 29. 

Mr. WAWN strongly protested against 
proceeding with this clause in its present | 
shape ; he should therefore again divide | 
the Committee on the subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that under | 
those circumstances he would give way as 
the best means of saving time. 

Clause postponed; Clause 50 agreed to. 

Clause 51. 

Mr. MOFFATT moved that the latter 
part of the clause be struck out. Ie could 
not see why they could not leave the mat- 
ter of wages to be settled between the 
sailor and the shipowner, as they did be- 
tween the employed and the employer in 
all other trades. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could not con- 
sent to the Amendment, as the effect of 
it would be to abolish altogether ad- 
vance notes. Ile knew there were many 


objections to them, and he trusted ulti- 
mately the system might be got rid of, 


but he was informed by persons well ac- 
quainted with the subject that they were 
absolutely necessary at present. 

Mr. MOFFATT agreed to withdraw his 


{Jury 16} 





Amendment. 

ApuiraL BOWLES: The great object 
of those who are endeavouring to improve 
and elevate the character of British sea- 
men, is to reclaim them from those habits 
of intemperance, debauchery, and impro- 
videnee, which are the causes of so much 
misery to themselves, and injury to those 
who employ them. If these failings could 
be corrected, no set or class of men in the 
world would be so easy or so agreeable to 
command. Now, the system of advance 
notes tends to defeat all these endeavours, 
and to promote, as far as possible, reck- 
lessness and improvidence. Those who 
otherwise would not trust them for a 
farthing, or give them a single meal on 
credit, are the very persous who now en- 
courage them to incur debts of all deserip- 
tions; to sell or pawn their clothes, bed- 
ding, and property, speculating on the 
profit to be ultimately obtained by these 
advance notes, which the seaman, in most 
cases, makes over to these crimps, who 
take them, charging a heavy discount, and 
perhaps supplying him with a few articles 
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of inferior clothing at an extravagant price. 
If, on the other hand, the seaman receives 
the advance himself, the possession of four 
or five pounds, which he has not earned, 
is often too strong a temptation either to 
violate his engagement, or, at all events, 
to squander thoughtlessly or improvidently 
these anticipated wages. If he is a mar- 
ried man, he leaves himself without the 
power of making any allotment to his 
family, for he is already in debt to the ship; 
and if the voyage is not a very long one, 
he arrives at a foreign port without a 
farthing to purchase the smallest comfort 
or indulgence, discouraged and discon- 
contented, and consequently ready to give 
way to any temptation which may offer, 
either to desert, or otherwise misconduct 
himself. Such are the evil consequences 
of the system of advance notes to our mer- 
eantile marine. All friends to British 
seamen are unanimous in their earnest 
desire to abolish them; and I make my 
present proposition for their limitation to 
one month’s pay only, in the full hope 
that the time is not far distant when they 
may be altogether discontinued. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE objected to the 
proposition, as due allowance could not 
then be made for the length or the nature 
of the voyage. 

Mr. CLAY said, that a ship’s carpenter 
would require an advance of considerably 
more to obtain tools. If they restricted 
the amount in the way proposed, the sail- 
ors would be induced to sell their kits. 

Sir G. PECHELL could not assent to 
the abolition of advance notes; for, however 
bad the system, they were at present ne- 
eessary forseamen. The gallant Admiral, 
surely, must remember that in the Royal 
Navy an advance of two months’ wages 
were made to the seamen. 

Amendment withdrawn; clause agreed 
to; as were clauses up to 62 inclusive. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress, to sit again 
on Thursday at Twelve o’clock. 


THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. F. SCOTT moved that the House 
adjourn until to-morrow. Ile was induced 
to move this from motives of respect to 
the worth of the illustrious Prince, whose 
loss they had to deplore. The House was 
aware that on that day his remains were 
consigned to the tomb. Out of respect to 
that Prince all places of public resort had 
that day been closed: he was sure the 
House would adopt his Motion, and post- 
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pone all further business to a future 
day. 

Tiesws BERESFORD seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished’ some in- 
timation had been made to the Govern- 
ment by the hon. Member of his intention 
to make this Motion. He was quite sure 
that it would be admitted that it must be 
the feeling of every Member of the Go- 
vernment, as well as of that House, to pay 
every mark of respect to the memory of 
one so much lamented as the late Duke of 
Cambridge. He understood that the House 
of Lords had not adjourned over. He be- 
lieved, however, that there was no Govern- 
ment business on the paper for this even- 
ing, therefore he could not object on that 
ground. If it was the general feeling of 
the House that they should postpone the 
business which stood on the paper, he 
would not persist in objecting to it. Per- 
haps, under all circumstances, as the House 
had been taken somewhat by surprise, the 
hon. Gentleman would postpone his Motion 
until five o’clock, when they would con- 
sider how they best could show their re- 
spect to the memory of his late Royal 
Highness. He proposed this because it 
might be inconvenient to adopt a course 
for which there might be no precedent. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, it was not from 
any want of respect that he had not given 
notice of his intention to the right hon. 
Gentleman or the Government. As this 
was not an evening on which there was 
any Government business, he thought the 
subject was one upon which the Members 
of the Government might feel as indepen- 
dent Members of that House. He should 
certainly persist in his Motion, and would, 
if necessary, divide the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as it 
appeared to be the general wish of the 
House that it should at once adjourn, he 
should not offer any further objection. 

The House adjourned at Three o’clock, 
on account of the funeral of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, which 
took place this day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1850. 
Minvtes.] Punic Brrxr.—2* Militia Pay. 
3* Upton cum Chalvey Marriages Validity. 
COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


{COMMONS} 
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“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. AGLIONBY moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee on this Bill. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND said, that he 
was so decidedly opposed to the measure 
that he should move that the House go 
into Committee on that day three months, 
He was of opinion that copyhold tenure 
should be done away with, and that fee- 
simple tenure should be substituted for it. 
lis objection, therefore, was not to the 
principle of copyhold enfranchisement, but 
to the framework of the Bill, as not being 
calculated to carry out the object in view. 
If the House would lock into the Bill, it 
would be seen that it would not enforce 
the enfranchisement of copyholds. Indeed, 
it was not for the enfranchisement of copy- 
holds, but for the commutation of rents, 
which it was proposed to effect in a man- 
ner most unjust towards lords of manors. 
He also objected to it on the ground that 
it was not in conformity with the usages of 
that House to go into a Bill, the enact- 
ments of which did not coincide with its 
title. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” instead 
thereof. 

Mr. MULLINGS seconded the Amend- 
ment. Te was favourable to the principle 
of enfranchisement, but he did not think 
that, under the provisions of this Bill, 
they would be able to carry its object into 
effect. The machinery of this Bill did not 
touch the enfranchisement of copyholds, 
as it only provided for getting rid of fines 
and commuting rent-charges. Its provi- 
sions were also most objectionable, as they 
were perfectly one-sided, and were pro- 
posed to be carried into effect in a manner 
which he thought the House should not 
sanction. He feared this Bill was brought 
in to meet a particular case, and not for a 
general object. The customs also of ma- 
nors in this country were as variable as 
possible, and it was impossible a measure 
of this kind could pass without their look- 
ing into the whole character of the various 
tenures inmanors. The major part of the 
copyholds in this country were for terms 
of lives; but by the 37th clause they were 
specially excluded from the operation of 
this Bill. He thought this was a question 
rather to be dealt with by the Government 
than by a private Member.; 
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Mr. HUME was a cordial supporter 
of the principles of the measure; he was 
therefore sorry to hear such objections 
raised against it. Some years ago an 
Act was passed to encourage the volun- 
tary enfranchisement of copyholds, but 
its operation had been very limited; it 
therefore was now proposed to extend 
the principle by enforcement of enfran- 
chisement, with the view of simplifying 
all tenures. He admitted that he enter- 
tained objections to some of the machi- 
nery of the Bill; but he hoped the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Preston would let 
them go into Committee with the view of 
seeing how they could best get rid of copy- 
holds. 

Mr. HENLEY felt assured, however 
much time they might expend on the Bill 
in Committee that day, that it could not 
become law during the present Session, 
attacking so many interests as it did in 
many parts of the country. He should 
oppose it as inviting gross injustice. 

Mr. AGLIONBY knew the measure 
was regarded as one of great importance 
in many parts of the country, and above 
all in the north of England. The chief 
opposition to it had originated in a self- 


constituted body calling themselves the 
Committee of Lords and Stewards of 
Manors, and who had sent statements to 
nearly all the Members of that House in 
which the Bill was grossly misrepresent- 


ed. The hon. Member for Preston said, 
there was not a word in it about the com- 
pulsory enfranchisement of copyholds, but 
that it only extended to the commutation 
of copyhold rents. He could hardly con- 
ceive that the hon. Baronet had read its 
provisions when he made such a statement. 
The Bill not only embraced the commuta- 
tion of rents, but it extended to a great 
many other objects. It commuted fines, 
heriots, rent-charges; and it also com- 
muted services, which were the most ob- 
jectionable portions of copyhold tenure. 
He had appealed to the Speaker as to an- 
other objection which had been raised, and 
that high authority stated that he found 
the title was in conformity with the enact- 
ments of the Bill. He should be perfectly 
willing in Committee to give every con- 
sideration to objections which might be 
raised against its provisions. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
40: Majority 9. 


{Jury 17} 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. MULLINGS moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that all manorial rights 
should be commuted by the Copyhold 
Commissioners. 

Mr. AGLIONBY objected to the 
Amendment. The interests involved were 
so large and so varied that he felt it 
would be impossible to accede to it. In 
the case of mines and minerals it would 
be particularly objectionable. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, his only object 
was to convert these copyholds into reaily 
freehold tenures, which could never be done 
unless all manorial rights were to be com- 
muted. 

Lorp H. VANE supported the clause in 
its original form. To assent to the Amend- 
ment would be to greatly interfere with 
the rights of property. 

Sm G. STRICKLAND should vote for 
the Amendment, with the view of sweep- 
ing away all the remnants of copyhold 
tenure. 

Mr. HUME looked upon the clause as 
a step towards the removal of all the an- 
noyances of copyhold tenure which at pre- 
sent existed. He should therefore give it 
his support, for he thought that by omit- 
ting mines and minerals, at all events for 
the present, they would prevent a good 
deal of opposition to the Bill. 

Sir B. HALL said, if the hon. Member 
would exclude mines and minerals from 
the Amendment he should vote with him. 

Mr. MULLINGS did not object to re- 
serve the question of mines and minerals. 
He would consent, therefore, with that 
view, to add to his Amendment the words 
‘* except as hereinafter provided.” 

Amendment proposed, page 1, line 17, 
to leave out from the word ‘* That ”’ to the 
word ‘‘may,’’ page 2, line 3, in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ all manorial rights ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 55; 
Noes 47 : Majority 8. 

Mr. HENLEY then moved an Amend- 
ment to provide that the enfranchisement 
of a property should not take place, except 
on the application of three-fourths of the 
tenants in number and value. He was 
quite willing that the majority of the ten- 
ants of a manor should bind the minority, 
but he should object to individual enfran- 
chisements. 
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Mr. AGLIONBY objected to the Amend- 

ment. One of the main principles of the 
3ill was that there should be individual 
enfranchisements. It would be hard that 
an individual who wished it should be re- 
fused enfranchisement because three-fourths 
of the tenants did not desire it; and it 
would be equally hard that a man should 
be compelled to accept enfranchisement if 
he did not desire it, because others of the 
tenants happened to wish for it. 

Mr. GOULBURN would support the 
Amendment. It would do justice to the 
lord as well as the individual tenant, and 
would not introduce the distinction that 
the poor tenant without capital should not 
be considered, but that the wealthy tenant 
who had capital should. 

Sir B. HALL suggested that instead 
of pressing his Amendment, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire should allow the clause 
to stand as it was, and insist upon introdue- 
ing words into a subsequent clause giving 
the same power to the lord as this clause 
gave to the individual tenant. 

Mr. HENLEY replied, that the same 
power could not properly be given to the 
lord as was now proposed to be given to 
the tenant, because, if the lord could claim 
commutation from one tenant, he could, of 


course, claim it from all; and the fact was 
that a large number of the small tenants 
were so poor that if they were asked to 
pay the commutation fine it would be ab- 
solute ruin to them. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, there was an- 


other objection to the proposal. By the 
22nd clause it was provided that the ex- 
penses of the commutation should be paid 
by the party making the application. It 
was useless, therefore, to give the power 
of making the application to individual 
tenants, because, in most cases, it would 
be utterly impossible that they could pay 
the expenses of it. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH suggested that the 
number of tenants who should have power 
to make the application should be two- 
thirds instead of three-fourths. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had fixed the 
number at three-fourths, because the hon. 
and learned Member for Cockermouth had 
himself fixed that number in ease of en- 
franchisement in another part of the 
Bill. 

Same clause. 

Amendment proposed, line 5, to leave 
out the words ‘‘a tenant,”’ in order to in- 
sert the words “ three-fourths of the ten- 
ants in number and value.”’ 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, “‘ That the words ‘ a ten. 
ant’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 74: Majority 30. 

Mr. HUME said, he should now move 
as an Amendment to substitute for the 
words ‘‘ three-fourths in number and vya- 
lue,’’” now adopted by the Committee, the 
words, ‘‘ the majority in number.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words ‘‘ three 
fourths of the tenants in number and ya- 
lue,’’ in order to insert the words ‘‘ a ma- 
jority of the tenants in number.” 

Question put, ‘* That the words ‘ three- 
fourths of the tenants in number and ya- 
lue’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 66; 
Noes 53: Majority 15. 

Mr. SPOONER asked whether the hon. 
and learned Member for Cockermouth, upon 
calm consideration, thought it expedient 
to proceed with a Bill which it was now 
clear could come to nothing ? 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the effect 
of the Amendments had been, in his opin- 
ion, materially to damage the Bill; but still 
he would not throw it up in a pet. 

Mr. SPOONER suggested that, as the 
hon. and learned Member would not throw 
up the Bill in a pet, he would do so upon 
calm consideration, as there was no chance 
of its being carried this Session. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that he had be- 
stowed already two years of calm consider- 
ation on the Bill; and he was determined 
to press it as far as possible. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he should then 
move that the Chairman report pro- 
gress. 

Sir. J. GRAHAM thought that, as 
important alterations had been made in the 
Bill, with respect to commutation and en- 
franchisement, it would be as well if the 
hon. and learned Member for Cockermouth, 
who had charge of it, would state whether 
he could proceed with advantage with the 
other parts of the Bill, without taking time 
to consider the further alterations which 
were necessary. It was hardly fair to 
force the hon. and learned Member to post- 
pone his Bill if he was prepared to make 
the alterations in the various clauses which 
had become necessary in consequence of 
the decision of the Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member would not, he was 
sure, embark the House in any useless 
discussion; and if he thought he could pro- 
ceed with the Bill with advantage, he 
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(Sir J. Graham) should certainly give his 
vote against the Motion for reporting pro- 
Tess. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that he should 
be perfectly prepared so to alter the clauses 
of the Bill as to make it in accordance with 
the decision of the Committee, without re- 
quiring any delay of the Bill for that pur- 
pose. There would, however, no doubt, 
be some difficulties with some hon. Mem- 
bers who were not so conversant as him- 
self with the provisions of the Bill, in strik- 
ing out some of the clauses, which would 
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Reading of the Smoke Prohibition Bill, 
said the measure was one which had come 
down from the other House of Parliament, 
having received the sanction of their Lord- 
ships. Although he entirely approved of 


| the principle of the Bill, he believed that 


in Committee it might require some altera- 
tion. He wished on this occasion, how- 
ever, to take the sense of the House on the 
principle of the measure, and to ascertain 
whether it was the opinion of hon, Gen- 
tlemen that the great nuisance to which 
the Bill referred should be the subject of 


be necessary in consequence of the deci- | legislation or not. He might remind the 
sion of the Committee. | House that in the ensuing year the atten- 

The Motion for reporting progress with- | dance of a very large number of foreigners 
drawn. was expected in this metropolis, not only 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; Clause 2 | from all parts of Europe, but, as they were 
postponed; Clause 3 agreed to. |told, from all quarters of the world; and 

Clause 4, he felt anxious that they should not see 

Sir B. HALL proposed to strike out | our public buildings, institutions, galleries, 
the words which limited the period in which | and museums disfigured as they now were 
such applications should be made to the | by smoke. During the present Session he 
admittance of a tenant, or within six had been attending a Parliamentary Com- 
months after such admittance, and to in- | mittee on the National Gallery, and several 
sert words giving power to the Commis- | witnesses examined before the Committee 
sioners to entertain applications for com- | had stated that the pictures in that gallery 
mutation in cases where the lord or lords, | were not only injured, but were being gra- 
being the owners of three-fourths in value dually destroyed, by the effects of a Lon- 
of the manor, required such commutation. | don atmosphere, impregnated as it was by 


Mr. AGLIONBY objected to the inser- |emanations from the furnaces burning on 


tion of the words, as they involved a new | all sides. The guardian of the Berlin Gal- 


principle, and were not required in order to 
carry out the views of the Committee. 

Sir B. HALL thought that the same 
right to compel enfranchisement should be 
conferred upon the lord of the manor as 
upon the tenant. 

Mr. ITUME was now prepared to sug- 
gest the postponement of the further con- 
sideration of the Bill, as he thought the 
anticipated difficulties had arisen. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the 4th 
clause should be conformable to the 29th, 
which affected the object in view with re- 
spect to enfranchisement. He thought the 
machinery contained in the 29th clause 
should be applied to commutation 

Sir B. HALL was willing to withdraw 
the Amendment, but he must move that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, the effect of re- 
porting progress would be, to throw the 
Bill over for the present Session. 

House resumed; Committee report pro- 
gress; to sit again on Wednesday next. 


SMOKE PROHIBITION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr, BANKES, in moving the Second 





lery, who was examined before the Com- 
mittee, stated that he had visited the Na- 
tional Gallery some years ago, and that he 
had not language to describe the change 
that had taken place in the pictures since 
that time, but that he might almost say 
they were destroyed by the action of the 
atmosphere. Another witness had stated 
that the change he had observed in the 
Vernon Gallery of pictures by their removal 
to the National Gallery, he was unable to 
describe, but that they were in process of 
destruction, owing to the same cause. The 
condition of the gallery was bad enough 
before, but baths and washhouses had 
lately been erected exactly at the back of 
the building, so that a new infusion of 
smoke was now pouring down daily into 
the gallery, and was injuring the pictures 
so seriously, that the impression on the 
minds of many Members of the Committee 
was, that the pictures must be removed, 
or they would be totally destroyed. This 
nuisance had, however, another effect of 
still greater importance—it was most inju- 
rious to the public health. A lengthy re- 
port from a member of the Board of Health 
had lately been published in the news. 
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papers, in which particular allusion was 
made to this nuisance, and the writer ex- 
pressed his decided opinion that it was 
most injurious to health. It had been long 
ago established that it was not necessary 
to prove that a nuisance was actually inju- 
rious to health, but that if it could be 
shown that it interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of life and property, the public had 
a right to be protected from it. He was 
a Member of the Committee on Prison Dis- 
cipline, and their attention had been inci- 
dentally drawn to the smoke nuisance. 
They had found that the most noxious ef- 
fects were experienced at the Millbank 
Penitentiary in consequence of the smoke 
from the steam engines in the neighbour- 
hood of that prison. Although the go- 
vernor of the Penitentiary was not pre- 
pared to say that the illness and deaths 
which had so frequently occurred in that 
prison arose from those noxious fur- 
naces, it was clear from the frequent 
coroners’ inquests that had been held that 
the building was beyond all dispute in 
a very unhealthy situation. He would 
not refer to the numerous reports that had 
been made by Parliamentary Committees 
which had considered this subject, and had 
recommended the removal of the nuisance; 
but he might observe that those reports 
established the fact that the nuisance was 
one capable of a remedy, at some expense 
to manufacturers he would admit, by the 
use of machinery for consuming smoke, or 
of fuel which did not produce any smoke. 
He would only refer to one authority, that 
of Lord Mansfield, who had laid it down 
on a trial relating to a nuisance that it was 
not necessary to constitute the offence of 
a nuisance that a smell should be unwhole- 
some; but it was enough if it rendered 
the enjoyment of life and property uncom- 
fortable. It therefore appeared to him 
highly reasonable, in conformity with that 
opinion, that they should by an Act of the 
Legislature get rid of the nuisance to 
which this Bill referred. He thought it 
would hardly be disputed that there were 
modes of remedying the evil. They had 
been told, on the authority of the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, that 
although a large furnace was to be placed 
in the building to be erected in Hyde Park, 
it would not cause any nuisance, because it 
would consume its own smoke. If, then, 
there was a machine in existence for con- 
suming smoke, he called upon the House 
to require that all furnaces should be fitted 
with such machinery. The Members of 
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that House were aware that a steam-en- 
gine and furnace had recently been erected 
in the Palace-yard by the Commissioners 
of Sewers; but the House had been in- 
formed by one of the Commissioners that 
there was no reason to apprehend any in- 
convenience from that furnace, because, 
although it was not provided with a ma- 
chine for consuming its own smoke, a de- 
scription of coal would be used that would 
not cause any smoke. He (Mr. Bankes) 
did not consider that it was any sufficient 
answer to say that the adoption of these 
means would throw some additional ex- 
pense upon manufacturers and others, be- 
cause they ought to be required to pay 
some regard to the comfort of the persons 
residing in the neighbourhood of their es- 
tablishments. He admitted that the Bill 
was capable of some improvements, and in 
Committee he would not only be ready to 
consider any Amendments that might be 
suggested, but he would probably propose 
some himself. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. AtpeErMAN COPELAND said, the 
hon. Gentleman had complained very bit- 
terly that the pictures in the National Gal- 
lery and the contents of museums in Lon- 
don were injured by smoke; but he (Mr. 
Copeland) doubted whether any instrument 
or machine could be invented that would 
consume the smoke of the cities of London 
and Westminster. The hon. Gentleman 
had also stated that smoke was detrimental 
to health. He (Mr. Copeland) could only 
say that he knew many learned men who 
were of opinion that what proceeded from 
a chimney where attempts were made by 
machinery to consume smoke, was more 
detrimental to health than the smoke itself; 
and in the districts with which he was 
connected, the operatives stated that their 
health suffered more where attempts were 
made to consume smoke, than where no 
such endeavours were made. With regard 
to the furnace in Hyde Park, he would re- 
commend the hon. Gentleman to wait till 
it was erected, and then to ascertain whe- 
ther it really did consume its own smoke. 
He was as desirous to get rid of the nui- 
sance of smoke as any Member of that 
House or any person in the country could 
be, and he had expended large sums of 
money in endeavouring to effect that ob- 
ject. He had tried many experiments, but 
none of them had been successful. Ithad 
been said, that an eminent brewer in Spit- 
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alfields had apparatus which consumed the 
smoke of the furnace. He had visited 
that establishment, and he would un- 
hesitatingly say that the machine was 
not efficient. He had himself tried an in- 
vention for this purpose at his works in 
Staffordshire, on the terms of ‘‘no cure 
no pay;”’ but it was wholly unsuccessful, 
and he would either have to pay for the 
experiment, or a lawsuit would be brought 
against him. He was therefore unwilling 
to shackle the trade and commerce of this 
country by legislation on such a subject, 
when no machinery had been invented to 
carry out the objects of the Bill. Was 
every great manufactory to be liable to 
stoppage because any person might go be- 
fore a magistrate and say the furnace 
caused offensive smoke? He saw in the 
House many hon. Gentlemen who were 
deeply interested in manufactures, and he 
would ask them whether they thought it 
probable or possible that the provisions of 
this Bill could be carried out? They had 


been told on a former occasion, when this 
question had been brought before the 
House, that the Government were about to 
try experiments for the consumption of the 
smoke at Portsmouth or Woolwich dock- 
yard, and he would be glad if the Govern- 


ment would state whether those experi- 
ments had been successful or not. The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire had admitted 
that the carrying out of this Bill would be 
attended with some expense to the manu- 
facturing interests. He (Mr. Copeland) 
could confirm that statement, for he had 
been asked to try an experiment for the 
consumption of smoke at a cost of 301. for 
each of his furnaces, so that he might 
have to pay altogether some 3,000I. or 
4,0001. for that purpose, and still be in 
doubt whether the experiment would turn 
out successful or not. He begged, there- 
fore, to move as an Amendment that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 

Mr. HUME seconded the Amendment, 
and said he thought that the manner in 
which attempts were made to interfere 
with the manufacturing interests required 
the serious consideration of the House. 
He was satisfied that if this measure was 
adopted it would be attended with most 
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injurious consequences to the manufac- 
turers. He had no individual interest in 
any manufacture in this country, but he 
wished to see capital left as free as pos- 
sible. If this Bill were passed, he might 
be taken before a magistrate and subjected 
to punishment because he had a furnace 
for heating his house during the winter, 
from the chimney of which smoke might be 
seen to issue, although he took every care 
to prevent any nuisance. He hoped the 
Tlouse would reject the Bill. 

Mr. W. BROWN believed, that though 
it was said smoke was so unhealthy, Lon- 
don was a healthy city. However, he 
would say that he should be happy to 
agree to a measure upon this subject, 
when a way for persons to consume their 
own smoke should be ascertained; but at 
present experiments had not succeeded, 
and therefore it would not be right to pass 
this Bill. 

Mr. MUNTZ doubted whether smoke 
could be got rid of, as some supposed, 
when it had once been made. He had 
been lately to see an experiment, where 
the fire was very gradually introduced, and 
the principle appeared good; but he could 
not obtain an estimate as to the cost, and 
he should not feel justified as a legislator 
in forcing upon the people a system the 
expense of which was not known. In one 
part of the country some coal could be ob- 
tained that would not cause smoke; but a 
general Bill like this would not be just. 
Indeed, this Bill could not be worked, and 
evidently emanated from people who knew 
nothing of the subject. 

Sm G. GREY said, that considering 
the fate of the Bill of last Session, and 
the extreme resemblance of this Bill to its 
predecessor, he could not see that even if 
the House were now to affirm the principle 
of its being desirable to put an end to 
what was termed ‘‘ the smoke nuisance,”’ 
they would advance a step towards the at- 
tainment of that end. He did not think 
that this Bill would be found to work effec- 
tually; and it would be only wasting time 
to read it with a view of going into Com- 
mittee upon the details, when it must end 
in the defeat of the Bill, as before. There 
was an Act obtained, for Manchester, he 
believed, with a view to effect the object 
aimed at by this Bill; and it would be de- 
sirable as far as possible to assimilate the 
provisions of any Bill of this kind to those 
already in operation, if they had been 
found to be of service. He understood it 
was said that that Act was not found to be 
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operative; he did not know how this might 

be, but it was of no use to proceed now, | 
with no prospect of obtaining the assent of | 

Parliament to a measure upon this subject | 

this year; and, having some regard for the | 
time of the House, he must object to its | 
being further oceupied with this Bill. 

Mr. MACKINNON hoped the principle 
of the Bill would be adopted by the House | 
sooner or later, but would recommend the 
hon. Member now to withdraw the Bill and 
bring in another next Session. 

Mr. BANKES could not proceed fur- 
ther with the Bill against the opinion of 
the Government. Such a measure could | 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘upon this day three 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 

‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON defended the 
Bill, but should be very sorry to support 
one which could fairly be said to lead to 
extermination. The first clause would re- 
medy an evil to which a yearly tenant was 
exposed, subjecting him to annoyance and 
uncertainty—namely, the having continual 
notices to quit served upon him by the 
landlord, in order that the latter might 


not and ought not to be carried against | have power to eject him if he should fall 
them; but he very much regretted that the | into arrear with’ his rent; and the clause 
nuisance should continue, ‘and hoped the | provided that the landlord might bring his 





Government would turn their attention to 
the subject. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill to be read 2° this day six months. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for the Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
* That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD moved that it be 
read a second time upon that day three 
months. It was one of several Bills sent 
down from the other House, the object of 
which might be described to be to facilitate 
extermination, and this at a time when the 
tenantry of Ireland were calling for a just 
measure of relief and protection, which 
would not be granted. There were most 
arbitrary clauses in the Bill. By the first 
clause a tenant-at-will was to be liable to 
an ejectment for non-payment of rent with 
out notice to quit; and Clause 6 provided 
that if a tenant cut his grain on a Sunday, 
or between sunset and sunrise, with a view 
to its being removed to prevent a distress, he 
might be fined 10/. and imprisoned with hard 
labour for twelve months. To any legitimate 
measure for enforcing the just rights of 
landlords he should not object, provided 
there was just respect, also, to the rights 
of the tenants; but to these provisions he 
must object. Grain must often be cut af- 
ter sunset, and there might be a suspicion 
of an intent to remove it to prevent a dis- 
tress; but how was that to be established ? 
The Bill professed to be ‘* to amend and 
improve the relations of landlord and ten- 
ant;’’ but there was not a clause in it to do 
any justice or give any relief to the tenant. 





ejectment for non-payment of a year’s rent, 
as under a written contract, but only pro- 
vided he would forego the arrear of rent. 
The 6th clause was directed only against 
fraudulent tenants, and was necesary, be- 
cause ill-disposed persons had in many in- 
stances cut and carried away their crops in 
the night or on Sunday. The clause was 
to meet cases where there was reasonable 
ground to apprehend that this was done to 
defraud the landlord. 

Mr. BRIGHT could not agree to a 
clause directed against cutting grain after 
sunset—a monstrous interference with the 
freedom of the agricultural population. 
But with regard to the Bill altogether, he 
should consider it ill-judged and improper 
to proceed, with so little time for delibera- 
tion, to pass any measure giving additional 
powers to the landlords in Ireland, when 
so bad a spirit existed on both sides, he 
feared, and when the Government Bill 
upon the subject was to stand over, and 
the whole landlord and tenant question 
must be deliberated upon in the next 
Session. 

Mr. C. 


ANSTEY hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider that the Bill ought 
not. to be proceeded with, but postponed 
with the other Irish measures that had 


been alluded to. He further wished to add 
that, having reference to the lateness of 
the hour, it was to be hoped that the 
House would deal with this measure as 
they had done with others of the same 
character, and not then proceed with it. 
Looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, he felt it his duty to move that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the debate be now adjourned.”’ 


CoroneL DUNNE supported the Bill, 
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and took that opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the frequent collisions 
which took place between the police and 
the country people, arising out of the re- 
moval of crops, and out of disputes con- 
nected with rent. 

Mr. HUME said, that though Ireland 
was in a most lamentable condition, yet he 
very much doubted whether the measure 
now under consideration was the most ef- 
fectual remedy that could be applied. He 
asked, was the House really taking the 
right course 2? Would such a Bill as that, 
if brought in for England, be entertained 
fora moment? Then, why treat Ireland 
differently from England ?—and why not 
give the same protection to the tenants in 
both countries? In his opinion the Min- 
isters ought to bring in a measure of this 
sort—some measures, he meant, to correct 
the evils against which the Bill then before 
them was directed. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE regretted to 
observe that some hon. Members seemed 
to regard the Bill before them as a land- 
lords’ measure. Now, in his opinion, it 
was not by any means a Bill for the bene- 
fit of the landlords alone, but quite as much 
for the advantage of the tenants. He ad- 
mitted that there was some difference of 
opinion as to some of the clauses; but there 
could be no doubt as to the necessity of re- 
lieving the tenantry of Ireland from many 
of the harsh and distressing modes of pro- 
ceeding which it was now in the power of 
landlords to put in force against them, and 
these proceedings had in times past, as 
well as on more recent occasions, led to 
much disturbance. In the course of the 
last year many outrages had been comnit- 
ted in consequence of those proceedings; 
and, lest there should be a repetition of 
them, he trusted that the House would give 
to this Bill a favourable consideration; 
therefore it appeared to him desirable that 
it should be read a second time, and as to 
his own opinions respecting the first clause, 
he should not insist upon them, but leave 
the matter open for discussion in the Com- 
mittee. He did not urge the House to 
adopt any of the clauses as they stood; 
still less any enactments that were likely 
to prove of a harsh or severe character. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE would oppose the 
measure, as it appeared to him nothing 
more nor less than a Coercion Bill, directed 
against the tenantry of Ireland. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row without putting the Question. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 18, 1850. 
Minvtes.] Pustic Bitts.—3* Elections (Ireland). 
ANSWER TO TIIE MESSAGE OF CON- 


DOLENCE TO H. R. Il. THE DUCHESS 
OF CAMBRIDGE, 


The Marquess of NORMANBY inform- 
ed the House that the Earl of Powis and 
himself had waited upon her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Cambridge with the 
Message of the 9th instant; and that Her 
Royal Highness had returned the follow- 
ing Answer :— 


“ My Lords—I am deeply sensible of the kind 
feelings which have prompted the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament assembled to con. 
dole with me under the severe bereavement which 
Thave sustained by the death of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge ; and I request 
that your Lordships will carry to the House of 
Peers the expression of my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for this assurance of their sympathy. 
The memory of my revered Iusband will ever be 
treasured in my heart ; and the just appreciation 
of his many virtues by the House of Lords affords 
me the greatest consolation in my present afflic- 
tion.” 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS OF 
DOLENCE TO HER MAJESTY. 


The Lorp Srewarp the Marquess of 
WESTMINSTER said, he had the ho- 
nour of informing their Lordships that he 
had waited upon Her Majesty the Queen 
with their Lordships’ Address of Condo- 
lence on the lamented death of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge; to which 
Hler Majesty was graciously pleased to re- 
turn the following Answer :— 


CON- 


“ My Lords: I thank you for the gratifying 
Proof which your loyal and affectionate Address 
affords Me of your participation in my feelings on 
the death of My beloved Uncle the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and of your Attachment to My Person 
and Family.” 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 


Lord PORTMAN brought up the Re- 
port of the Select Committee on this 
subject. 

The Earn of MALMESBURY said, 
that although as a Member of that Com- 
mittee, he had voted in favour of some of 
the resolutions to which it had come, still 
he did so with the fullest conviction that 
they would not go to the root of the evil, 
namely, the inequality of the assessment 
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which was so loudly and justly complained 
of, and which had arisen under the opera- 
tion of a law which had been in existence 
for more than 250 years, without revision 
or modification. He firmly believed the 
complaints on the subject of the inequality 
of the rates would never cease until per- 
sonal property was made to bear its share 
of the burden of the poor-rates. 
Report received. 


Mercantile Marine 


THE BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he wished to 
ask a question of the noble Marquess the 
Lord Steward. Their Lordships were as- 
sured the other night that the place held 
by the late Sir T. Marrable, of Secretary 
to the Board of Green Cloth, had been 
filled up three months ago, by the promo- 
tion of a gentleman who had been many 
years in that department. He presumed 
the gentleman alluded to was Mr. Charles 
Hill; but there was also a gentleman 
named Henry Hill, who was second clerk 
in the office. His question was, whether, 


in filling up the one place with Mr. Charles 
Hill, that which Mr. Charles Hill had held 
was also filled up ? 

The Marquess of WESTMINSTER 
said, Mr. Charles Hill had been appointed 


Secretary to the Board; and his brother, 
Mr. Henry Hill, was appointed to Mr. 
Charles Hill’s situation. A gentleman 
named Broster, who had been third clerk, 
was then appointed to Mr. Henry Hill’s 
place; and the vacaney thereby created 
was filled up by a son of Sir T. Marrable. 

Lorp BROUGHAM understood his no- 
ble Friend to state there had been no re- 
duction in the whole amount of the salaries 
of the office in consequence of Sir T. Mar- 
rable’s death. 

The Marquess of WESTMINSTER 


was not aware of any reduction. 


COUNTY COURT EXTENSION BILL. 

House in Committee, according to order. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved that a pro- 
viso be added to Clause 4, for the purpose 
of protecting the county clerks from being 
improperly removed from their offices. 

Lorp BEAUMONT was sorry the no- 
ble Lord should think any such proviso 
necessary. There was no danger of any 
of these clerks being removed by the 
Lord Chancellor unless for misbehaviour, 
inability, or insolvency. 

After a few words from the Earl of Har- 
rowsy, Lord Broveuam, and Lord RepEs- 
DALE, the further consideration of the pro- 
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viso was postponed till the bringing up of 
the report. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, before 
the House resumed, he wished to ask what 
would be the effect of this Bill on the 
county rates? The expense of maintain- 
ing persons who were sent to prison by 
these courts was now defrayed out of the 
county rates, and that expense would ne- 
cessarily be increased when the jurisdic- 
tion of those courts was extended. He 
was of opinion that the excess of the fund 
belonging to the courts should go to re- 
munerate the county. 

Lorp BEAUMONT agreed with the 
noble Duke in considering it a hardship 
that this expense should be thrown on the 
county. But it was not exactly a matter 
that could be introduced into the present 
Bill, even if it were in the power of their 
Lordships to deal with it at ail. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


en rend 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 18, 1850. 


Minvutes.] New Member Sworn.—For Daven- 
port, Sir John Romilly. 

Pusuic Bitts.—1* Union of Liberties with Coun- 
ties; Debtors and Creditors (Ireland) ; Regis- 
trar of Judgments Office (Ireland); Coroners’ 
Fees Abolition. 

3° Bills of Exchange. 


MERCANTILE MARINE (No, 2) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

On the Motion of Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
the House resolved itself into Committee 
on this Bill. 

Clause 62. 

Mr. HENLEY would move the inser- 
tion of words in the clause, providing, in- 
stead of imprisonment, that a fine might 
be imposed not exceeding the sum of 10. 
The clause had reference to three classes 
of offences—neglect to perform duty, re- 
fusing to join ship, and desertion after join- 
ing ship. He wished to know whether 
person suffering imprisonment under one 
or other of these heads forfeited his con- 
tract? In case of a man refusing to per- 
form his work, and being thereupon sent 
to prison for six or twelve weeks, would 
his wages be going on for that period? 
He hoped the hon. and learned Judge Ad- 
vocate would furnish the House with his 
opinion on the subject. Again, former 
Acts of Parliament made it a misdemea- 
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one of his crew on shore, and also imposed 
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nour for the master of a vessel leaving any | by the hon. Member, he was not a lawyer; = 


, but he did not believe that any consequences 


a heavy penalty on him if he did not make | such as the hon. Gentleman seemed to an- 


an immediate entry on the subject in his 
log-book. Ifhe went against the man, the 
latter might be punished; but if he left the 
man behind, without taking any steps for 
the purpose, would he be liable to a pen- 
alty ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE entertained strong 
objections to leave it to the discretion of a 
magistrate to determine whether a sailor 
for desertion should be punished by either 
fine or imprisonment. He attached very 
great importance to this clause, as it was 
of the utmost consequence that stringent 
steps should be taken to prevent the deser- 
tion of seamen, which was now so common 
in the home ports, and more especially in 
the colonies. He believed in most cascs 
the mere imposition of a fine would be to- 
tally inadequate to put a stop to this erying 
evil in our mercantile marine. It was pro- 
bable that this Bill, if passed, would be 
followed by similar measures in the British 
colonies; and it was most desirable that 
they should adopt such provisions as were 
most likely to put a stop to desertion. In 
many of the colonies it happened that the 
magistrate was in close connexion with the 
crimp. The magistrates often acted with 
such collusion with the crimps as to hold out 
inducements to the sailors to desert their 
ships in the colonies, on the promise of 
higher wages. This was more particularly 
the case in the British North American 
provinces. He knew a case of a sailor de- 
serting his ship in one of the ports of Aus- 
tralia, and who managed to earn 171. in 
the course of a few days. What would a 
man of that kind care for a penalty of 10/.? 
The crimp also, in many cases, would wil- 
lingly pay the fine, on an undertaking to 
receive it out of the higher pay the sailor 
would receive in the colonial port. His 
own conviction was, that it was their im- 
perative duty to take effectual steps to put 
an end to this system of desertion, which 
was as injurious to the sailors themselves 
as it was to the shipowners. He would 
not object, as an alternative to the Motion 
before the Committee, that a proviso should 
be inserted in a future stage of the Bill, 
by which a power of fining should be given 
to the magistrate in cases where the cap- 
tain or shipowner assented to the imposi- 
tion of the fine. With this guard, he would 
assent to the proposal, but he could not do 
so without it, as it would lessen the effi- 
cacy of the Bill. As to the questions put 





ticipate would result from the clause. 

Mr. WAWN thought it was rather sin- 
gular that the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to the limitation of the amount of 
the fine being left to the magistrate, while 
it was left to that person to determine the 
period of imprisonment. 

Sir D. DUNDAS said, he had been 
asked whether, in the ease of a sailor 
having been taken up and committed by a 
magistrate for not joining his ship, or for 
desertion, the contract was at an end. His 
opinion was that no end was put to the 
contract by such proceeding. Suppose 
the case of a sailor who did not join his 
ship for three weeks after signing the con- 
tract, and was afterwards punished for this 
conduct, would he be entitled to wages ? 
This and other matters of the kind were 
provided for by the 48th and other clauses 
in the Bill. The former clause enacts, 
‘* nor shall any seamen be entitled to wages 
for any period during which he refuses or 
neglects to work when required, whether 
before or after the time fixed by the agree- 
ment for his beginning work.”’ 

ApmiraL BOWLES was satisfied cases 
would often arise before magistrates of sea- 
men deserting in which there were a great 
many extenuating circumstances. In such 
cases it would only be an act of common 
fairness to allow the imposition of a small 
fine. There was nothing a sailor felt so 
strongly as the infliction of imprisonment 
for a small offence. 

Mr. DUNCAN knew instances of sailors 
deserting their ships abroad, in which they 
received 21. 10s. a month, for the purpose 
of getting so much as 15/. a month in some 
of our colonies. A too severe punishment 
could not be adopted to put a stop to such 
a course of proceeding. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD thought it ra- 
ther extraordinary that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should object to leave the amount 
of the imposition of a fine to the discretion 
of a magistrate who was in collusion with 
a crimp, while he gave him leave to decide 
on the duration of imprisonment. Surely 
some mode might be devised to meet such 
eases of malyersation on the part of ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE feared that it 
would be impossible to frame a clause 
which would meet every case in which a 
magistrate was determined not to do his 
duty. 
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Sir G. CLERK said, that desertion of 
seamen often took place on the day a ship 
was going to sea. Suppose a man de- 
serted in a colonial port, and was discover- 
ed and taken before a magistrate, it was 
for the advantage of the colony that the 
man should be imprisoned, that he might 
stop there. If, however, a fine was im- 
posed of 10/., an order might be made to 
deduct that amount from his future wages, 
and he might then be sent on board the 
ship, and the captain would obtain the 
benefit of his services during the voyage. 

ApmiraL GORDON hoped they would 
insert the words which he had suggested 
into the clause, as he conceived it would be 
a better course than that of adopting the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire. It was desirable 
that a fine should only be inflicted with the 
consent of the master of the ship, as he 
could not conceive a greater inconvenience 
than a ship just about to sail being detain- 
ed by such misconduct on the part of the 
crew. If he consented to a fine, he need 


not leave the man behind. 

Mr. CARDWELL feared the adoption 
of the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
would prove futile. 


The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that he would not trust the 
magistrates in the colonies. Was it not a 
disgrace and a reproach to the Govern- 
ment, to allow a magistrate to sit for an 
hour on the bench who, as they had been 
told, was acting in collusion with crimps ? 
The proper course was to take care that 
eases of this kind should only be brought 
before tribunals fit to decide the law, and 
where the magistrates would do their 
duty. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD thought the 
clause would prove of a very imperfect na- 
ture. Ifa master had to pay wages while 
the sailors were in confinement, he would 
take care not to complain with the view to 
imprisonment. The 73rd clause, which 
enacted that in certain cases both impri- 
sonment and forfeiture might be inflicted, 
if the parties required it, would not meet 
many cases which would arise. 

Mr. DUNCAN wished to be distinctly 
informed whether a man who was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for 
desertion was to continue to receive his 
wages from the shipowner ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE apprehended that 
that part of the law relating to seamen’s 
wages was not touched by this Bill, It 
would be better, however, to refrain from 
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going into the whole question of the mar- 
itime law at that stage of the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY believed there was doubt 
as to the forfeiture of wages in cases of de- 
sertion, but that was by no means clear in 
eases of neglect or refusal to do duty. He 
should not press his Amendment. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD suggested the 
insertion of a provision, enacting that no 
wages should in any case accrue to a sea- 
man during the time of his imprisonment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had no objection 
to give full consideration to the subject 
before the report. 

Amendment negatived; Clause agreed 
to; as were also Clauses 63 and 64. 

Clause 65. 

Mr. ANDERSON wished to propose an 
Amendment to the effect that in case of 
quitting his employ in a merchant ship, no 
immediate or subsequent entry of any sea- 
man into Her Majesty’s naval service shall 
exempt him from the forfeiture of his 
wages. He proposed this Amendment 
beeause he thought it was but fair and 
just that, in the event of seamen deserting 
the merchant service, and entering the 
Royal Navy, the shipmaster or shipowner 
should have some compensation for any 
loss or inconvenience resulting to him 
from such desertion. He cited several 
instances of the hardships accruing to the 
shipmaster and shipowner from their sea- 
men, when abroad, volunteering on board 
men-of-war. He said that when the ship- 
owners were considered to be a protected 
class, there might have been some pretext 
for subjecting them to inconvenience or 
loss, for what was supposed to be the 
public benefit. But such a pretect no 
longer remained; and it was the height of 
injustice to encourage seamen to insub- 
ordination and dishonesty, by holding up 
Her Majesty’s service as a refuge, and 
Her Majesty’s ships as receptacles, for 
every unprincipled seaman who might wish 
to commit a breach of his engagement to 
his employer. This law was the cause of 
much insubordination in the merchant ser- 
vice. It was often availed of for the mere 
purpose of getting the balance of wages in 
a foreign port to squander in dissipation. 
And he considered it would be a gross in- 
consistency in the House, while passing an 
Act for the professed object of improving 
the moral habits of seamen, to leave un- 
repealed so demoralising a statute. 

Amendment proposed, in page 23, line 
14, after the word ‘‘forfeited,’’ to insert 
these words, ‘‘and no immediate or subse- 
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quent entry of such seaman into Her Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Service shall exempt him 
from such forfeiture of wages.”’ 

Sir F. T. BARING believed the adop- 
tion of such a proposition would be most 
injurious to Her Majesty’s service, as well 
as to the seamen themselves. The hon. 
Gentleman had intimated that the number 
of cases of the kind was very numerous. 
Now it appeared, from a return which he 
held in his hand, that during the last year 
the number of men who had volunteered 
from the mercantile marine into the Royal 
Navy was only 289. Considering the 


whole matter, he did not think the system | 


worked very hard or pressed heavily on the 
shipping interest. The practice rested up- 
on a number of enactments, and it had al- 
ways been regarded as of the greatest im- 
portance to the public service; he there- 
fore could on no account consent to adopt 
the Amendment. It was well known that 
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the conduct of the officers of the Navy, but 
of the law. 

Mr. W. FAGAN said, that some sea- 
men in the employ of one of his constitu- 
ents had deserted to join the Royal Navy, 
and the consequence was that the vessel 
to which they belonged was unable to pro- 
ceed on its voyage. That was a grievance 
which he thought demanded some remedy 
at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. ALEXANDER UASTIE wished 
to remind the hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Admiralty that not only the 289 
seamen were allowed to volunteer into the 
Navy in places where it was most difficult 
| to supply their places, but also that mer- 

chants’ ships could not proceed to sea in 
consequence of their absence. It was very 
well to say this was the law of the land, 
| but it was time they should get rid of such 
a law. 


| ‘The CHANCELLOR or mm EXCHE- 





in a large body of men who were entrusted | QUER said, it was well known that the ob- 
with the exercise of power, there would al- | ject of sending men-of-war to distant parts 
ways be some cases of misconduct; and he | of the world was to protect the trade and 
believed it would be found, in the greater commerce of the country, and that could 
number of cases, when parties volunteered | only be accomplished by having the Royal 
into the Navy, there were two stories to | Navy in a state of efficiency. It was, there- 
be told. Ile thought, also, that if the | fore, of more interest to shipowners that 
House interfered to prevent the merchant | the Royal Navy should be manned by Brit- 


seaman from volunteering into the Royal | ish seamen than that the merchant service 


Navy, they would deprive him of almost | should be so manned, and no facility which 


the only remedy he had against the tyran- | which enabled the former to obtain a com- 
ny and hardship to which he was often sub- | plete erew should be done away with. If 
jected in the merchant service. It should | an officer behaved in such a way as to in- 
also be known that specific instructions were | flict an injury on a ship by taking the 
given to the officers on every naval station | crew away, he would be liable to an action 
not to take any seamen as volunteers which | for damages, besides receiving the censure 


would have the effect of preventing the 
sure working of a ship. It was the duty 
of the officers of Her Majesty’s Navy to 
give every protection and aid to the trade 
and commerce of this country. Ie had 
searched the records of the Admiralty for 
along time back, and it did not appear 
that any complaints to signify had been 
made as to the mode in which the order of 
the Admiralty had been carried out. The 
Admiralty was always ready to listen to 
complaints on this and other matters affect- 
ing the merchant service. It was only 
during the last few months, and since this 
Bill had been before the House, that cases 
of this kind had been brought forward. 
The temptation to volunteer on board a 
man-of-war did not arise from the offer of 
higher wages, for the seamen generally re- 
ceived more in the mercantile marine than 
they did in the Royal Navy. 

Mr. ANDERSON did not complain of 


of the Admiralty. 

Mr. DUNCAN thought it was only fair, 
in conformity with the suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
British shipowners might be allowed to 
take as many foreigners as they pleased 
towards forming their crews. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was startled to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say that an officer 
of the Navy was liable to an action for 
damages, if he took sailors out of a mer- 
chant ship to the injury of the owners. Was 
it not an injury if a shipowner was obliged 
to pay 100/. more wayes, in consequence 
of some of his sailors being allowed to vol- 
unteer into the Royal Navy ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER stated that a case of the kind oc- 
curred at the end of the last war. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know whether 
in that case the capture and destruction of 
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the vessel was not alleged to have been | 
occasioned by the officer having impressed | 
a great portion of the crew into his ship ? | 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that the ob- | 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer respecting the | 
importance of having a large proportion of | 
the crews native would have been admir- 
able if made before the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws, but they were antediluvian 
and totally inapplicable since the passing 
of that measure. The navigation laws 
had been repealed on the principle that we 
were to leave the merchant service wholly 
independent, and that it was of the utmost 
importance, though the Navy should con- 
tinue to be manned by British seamen, that 
it should not be dependent on the merchant | 
service for the supply of men. The Go- | 
vernment, during the discussion of the | 
navigation laws, had repeatedly declared | 
this, and therefore the Committee were | 
now bound to disregard any such argu- | 
ments as had been urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Shipowners’ Association | 
of Liverpool had considered this system, 
and thought it was a great grievance, and 
were unanimously of opinion that it should | 
be put an end to. He thought that they | 
should abolish those distinctions respecting 
the employment of foreigners on board the | 
merchant ships, as they presented sensible | 
obstructions and hindrances to commerce | 
and the interests of the shipowners. 

Mr. MACGREGOR believed the true! 
remedy for this complaint would be to allow 
the British shipowner to man his ship as 
he pleased. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, he was sorry to 
differ from Her Majesty’s Government on 
a subject of such great importance as the 
present; but he believed that the facility 
with which seamen could enlist on board 
ships of war had the effect of making them 
mutinous on board merchant vessels. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 33 ; 
Noes 49: Majority 16. 

Clause agreed to; as was Clause 66. 

Clause 67. 

Mr. HENLEY thought some words 
were necessary to be introduced into it to 
protect the interests of a man who had in- 
advertently given a false name. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the wages 
would only be forfeited in case the false 
name was given wilfully and fraudulently, 
and that he should take care to render the 
clause clear in this respect. 
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Mr. WAWN said, he would never con- 
sent that the forfeited wages of seamen 
should go to fill the exchequer of the 
Board of Trade. He should move as an 
Amendment that such forfeited wages 
should be applied in aid of the Merchant 
Seamen’s Fund. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would oppose the 
Amendment. The forfeited wages would 
go to reduce the fees on the merchant ser- 
vice, and they would not be diverted from 
their proper purpose by the Board of 
Trade. 

Amendment withdrawn; Clause agreed 
to; as was also Clause 68. 

On Clause 69, 

CotoxeL THOMPSON said, the clause 
might be improved by cutting off super- 
fluous words, and making additions which 
should effect a greater demonstration of 
equality in regard to the interest of the 
sailor. What, for instance, was the mean- 
ing of ‘* immediate ’’ destruction, and 
“tending immediately to endanger?” 
Why, would not ‘ endangering” do as 
The words were only a peg for a 
sharp practitioner to hang a difticulty upon. 
And why were the injuries to the sailor 
which were to constitute a misdemeanour, 
limited to endangering ‘‘ life and limb?” 
Great injuries might be done, and were 
done continually, which could not be proved 
to have attacked either life or limb. The 
public impression was, that, short of this, 
almost any degree of cruelty might be 
exercised on sailors, and was continually 
exercised, without any effectual redress 
being had. He would therefore ask the 
Government to introduce words making 
every thing a misdemeanour under this 
Bill, which was a misdemeanour by law 
anywhere else. He could not see what 
objection there could be to that; and it 
would add to the efficacy of the Bill, which 
would always be dependent on carrying 
public opinion along with it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
had never attempted to disguise from the 
House that it was his intention by this 
Bill to introduce a stringent system of 
discipline into the merchant service ; and 
they must run some risk for the attain- 
ment of that most important object ; but 
he believed, in the long run, its adoption 
would prove as beneficial to the sailors as 
to the shipowners. He hoped he had not 
neglected the interest of the sailor in the 
present measure, or had not protected him 
against the abuse of power on the part of 
the captain. There would be local boards 
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before which complaints were made ; and 
if cases of cruelty or habitual drunkenness 
could be made out, the captain’s licence 
would be stopped for ever. He hoped his 
hon. and gallant Friend would not press 
the adoption of his suggestions. 

Clause agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 

To sit again To-morrow, at Twelve 
o'clock. 


Indian 


ANSWER TO ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE 
TO HER MAJESTY. 

Lorp M. HILL appeared at the bar, 
and said, that he had had the honour of 
waiting upon Her Majesty with the Address 
of Condolence agreed to by their honour- 
able House upon the occasion of the la- 
mented death of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to return the 
following Answer :-— 


‘TT have received with satisfaction, and as a 
gratifying proof of your attachment to My Person 
and Family, the loyal and dutiful Address of Con- 
dolence which you have presented to Me on the 
loss I have sustained by the death of My beloved 
Uncle the Duke of Cambridge.” 


MONUMENT TO SIR ROBERT PEEL— 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Lorp M. HILL then informed the House 
that he had had the honour of waiting 
upon Her Majesty, and of submitting to 
Her Majesty the Address of that honour 
able House, praying Her Majesty to take 
into Her gracious consideration the Motion 
passed in the House for erecting a monu- 
ment to the late lamented Sir Robert Peel, 
and that he had received Her Majesty’s 
commands to return the following An- 
swer :— 

“ T have received your Address, praying that I 
will give directions that a Monument be erected, 
in the Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, West- 
minster, to the Memory of the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Peel, with an Inscription expressive 
of the public sense of so great and irreparable a 
loss, and assuring Me that you will make good the 
expenses attending the same : 

“And I shall give directions in accordance 
with your Address.”’ 


ANSWER TO THE MESSAGE OF CON- 
DOLENCE TO H. R. U. THE DUCHESS 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Lorp SEYMOUR appeared at the bar, 
and informed the House that he was the 
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bearer of the Answer of Her Royal High- 


ness the Duchess of Cambridge to the 
Message of Condolence on the death of the 
Royal Duke :— 


“Cambridge Touse, July 18th, 1850. 

“Tam very grateful to the House of Commons 
for presenting me with the Address, which you 
have been kind enough to read, on occasion of the 
death of my late excellent and revered Husband ; 
and I beg of you to convey my heartfelt thanks to 
the House of Commons, for these expressions of 
their condolence with me, and for the regard with 
which the name of the late Duke of Cambridge 
has been mentioned by them. Nothing can be 
more consolatory to my feelings, in my present 
bereaved state, than the assurance that the Char- 
acter of my late Husband is duly appreciated. 


“ Aveusta.” 


Finance. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 
Sir H. WILLOUGHBY begged to call 


the attention of the right hon. President of 
the Board of Control to the fact, that the 
annual returns of the East Indian finances, 
which, by the Act of 3 and 4 William IV., c. 
85, sec. 116, ought tobe produced within 
the first fourteen sitting days of Parliament 
after lst May in each year, had not yet 
been laid on the table. He wished to 


know why the Act had not been complied 


with. There had been great irregularity 
in this respect.during the last two or three 
years. 

Sir J.C. HOBHOUSE said, it was per- 
feetly true that the Act of Parliament, of 
late years, had not been strictly complied 
with, and he would satisfy the hon. Ba- 
ronet why that had not been the case. 
The Indian accounts consisted of two 
heads: the Indian accounts, and the home 
accounts. As to the home accounts, they 
were made up to the 30th of April every 
year ; and between the 13th of April and 
the fourteen sitting days, it might, under 
the circumstances, be very difficult to have 
these accounts prepared in a fit state for 
presentation to Parliament. The accounts, 
after they had been prepared, had to be 
examined by the Court of Directors, to be 
audited by the Court of Directors, and 
then to be transferred by the Board of 
Control, which had again to audit them, 
and again to look over them. This might 
account for the home accounts not being 
presented so soon as the Act described. 
As to the Indian accounts, there was no- 
thing to prevent them being presented 
earlier; and the only reason why they 
were not presented earlier, was, that it 
had been thought expedient that both 
accounts should be presented together. 
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Therefore the presentation of one set of 
accounts had been delayed to present the 
other. On looking into the subject, he did 
not sce the necessity for both accounts 
being presented at the same time. The 
reason why the Indian accounts were de- 
layed was, that they were the largest 
accounts. Ie did not see the necessity of 


presenting both accounts on the same day, 
and should take care in future that the 
Indian accounts should be presented at the 
carliest possible period. 


PROVISION FOR THE DUKE OF CAM- 
BRIDGE AND THE PRINCESS MARY. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL appeared at the 

bar, and brought up a Message from Her 

Majesty. 

Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Members 
being uncovered), as follows :-— 


** Vierorta R. 

“ ler Majesty being desirous, upon the decease 
of Her late Uncle, of making competent provision 
for the honourable Support and Maintenance of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and 
Iler Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, recommends the consideration thereof to 
Iler faithful Commons, and relies upon the at- 
tachment of this House to adopt such measures 
as may be suitable to the eceasion. 

"5" 

Committee thereupon To-morrow. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH UNIVERSITIES. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER: In 
rising to express his sentiments upon this 
Motion, he might be allowed briefly to ad- 
vert to the cireumstances of the previous 
debate. After a long debate, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government stated 
most unexpectedly, and to the surprise, 
certainly, of all who were interested in the 
universities, that, without reference to any 
vote to which the House might come upon 
the Motion before it, it was his intention 
to advise Iler Majesty to issue an inquiry, 
not into all the universities alluded to in 
the Motion, but into the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. On the occasion 
of that announcement it oceurred to him 
(Mr. Palmer) that the debate had acquired 
an importance for which Members had 
not come down fully prepared, and that, 
under the circumstances, it would be ex- 
tremely desirable, for the bests interests of 
those most important institutions, that at 
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least a good opportunity should be given to 
all who were interested to express their 
views upon the propriety of the Commis. 
sion of Inquiry proposed by the noble 
Lord. It might be in the recollection of 
the House, that upon that occasion also he 
expressed his opinion that the Commission, 
as proposed, would be an illegal one; 
whereupon the noble Lord and the then 
Attorney General said, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to propose the 
issue of any Commission which should be 
authorised to exercise any powers of a 
compulsory nature. He understood the 
noble Lord to say, that according to the 
view he then took of the subject, the in- 
tended Commission should issue for the 
purpose only of receiving the voluntary 
statements which individuals might be dis- 
posed to tender, and that they should not 
compel the production of evidence, muni- 
ments, or documents. Though to that 
extent the Commission of the noble Lord 
might not be, strictly speaking, illegal, yet 
it was of the highest importance, in con- 
sidering whether any Commission ought to 
issue, that the House should pay some re- 
gard, as part of the element of the ques- 
tion, to the real legal relations between the 
universities and the colleges within them 
and the Crown. The universities were 
corporations of a public nature. The col- 
leges, on the contrary, were corporations 
of a private and charitable nature. The 
relations of the Crown to the universities 
themscives were of a very unsettled and 
undefined character in point of law; but, 
upon the other hand, the relations of the 
Crown towards the colleges were perfectly 
clear, settled, and definite. The universi- 
ties were corporations unique, in point of 
fact, but bearing a much closer analogy to 
municipal corporations for the government 
of towns than to any other corporations 
known to the law. They returned Mem- 
bers to that House—an important public 
franchise. They exercised a jurisdiction 
of a civil and criminal nature, not only 
over their own body, but over all persons 
residing within certain precincts. In fact, 
in every point of view the functions which 
they exercised were of a public character; 
and he apprehended that they must be 
dealt with upon those rules of law which 
were applicable to public corporations. 
Now, there were of public corporations 
only two kinds—civil and ecclesiastical; 
and there were no public civil corporations 
except the universities and the municipal 
corporations, The universities had been 


Trish Universities. 
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decided by law to be lay or civil corpora- | erable period afterwards, it was commonly 
tions; and therefore no considerations of | imagined that the universities and the col- 
an ecclesiastical character had really any | leges within them were spiritual or eccle- 
bearing upon the question of the universi- | siastical foundations, amenable to spiritual 


ties. Ecclesiastical corporations would be | 
subject to spiritual visitation, but that was | 
not the case with the universities; and he | 
apprehended, if they looked to principle, | 
that the power of the Crown over them 
would be the same, and no other, than it 
was entitled to exercise over municipal 
corporations. But the Crown evidently 
had no compulsory power to alter the char- 
ters of municipal corporations. All altera- 
tions in such must be by the authority of 
Parliament; all corrective jurisdiction over 
them must be exercised in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; and though it was true 
that the Crown did, many years since, 
issue a Commission of Inquiry into the 
municipal corporations, which was by most | 





cognisance, and to be governed by the 
rules of ecclesiastical law. And, proceed- 
ing upon that notion, Commissions were 
issued by Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Edward VI., not only for the purpose 
of inquiry into the universities and colleges, 
but with the largest powers to alter any 
statute of any college, and in fact entirely 
to remodel the whole system as the Com- 
missioners might think fit. The fate of 
those Commissions was remarkable. At 
Cambridge very extensive alterations were 
actually made in the statutes of a variety 
of colleges, chiefly those of Royal founda- 
tion, by the Commissioners; and he be- 
lieved that the statutes so altered’ at Cam- 
bridge had been acted upon down to the 


of them submitted to, yet there was a| present day. The original legality of those 
doubt then whether the compulsory powers altered statutes was more than question- 
intended to have been given to that Com-| able; though, at the present day, they 
mission could or could not have been exer- | would probably be supported by those pre- 


cised. This analogy, however, applied 


only to the universities, whilst the Commis- 
sion intended to be issued by the noble 
Lord had reference far more to the colleges 


than to the universities. With respect to 
the colleges, the case was totally different. 
It was perfectly settled law that the col- 
leges were private charitable corporations, 
subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the visitors appointed by the several col- 
leges, and that the Crown had no power 
whatever to introduce any changes into 
them, to institute a compulsory inquiry, or 
to operate upon them in any manner what- 
soever. Parliament alone was competent 
to exercise those powers—powers which it 
possessed over these bodies, as it did over 
all other institutions and property, whether 
public or private, within the realm. There 
was one observation which it was important 
to bear in mind upon this part of the sub- 
ject. 
to precedents of Royal Commissions issued 
for inquiry into the universities and col- 
leges, and by virtue of which, as it was 
supposed, extensive changes had been 
made in those institutions. The history of 
that part of the case was this:—In the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, Acts 
of Parliament were passed which purport- 
ed to transfer to the Crown every kind of 
spiritual jurisdiction which had been exer- 
cised in any matter spiritual by any autho- 
rity before that time; and at that time, as 
before the Reformation, and for a consid- 


Reference might perhaps be made | 


| sumptions which the law always made in 
/favour of what had been long acted upon. 
| But at Oxford the ease was quite different. 
| At Oxford, the Commissioners who visited, 
|in the reign of Edward VI., took upon 
themselves to alter the statutes of the col- 
leges, and to do precisely as had been done 
at Cambridge; but their alterations never 
were submitted to in one single instance. 
No attempt was made to enforce them. 
They were a dead letter, and to this day 
every college in Oxford was governed with- 
out dispute by the statutes given by the 
original feunders, subject only to such 
alterations as the powers in those statutes 
themselves enabled, from time to time, to 
be effected. But the matter did not rest 
there, because afterwards, in the reign of 
Charles II., it so happened that a legal 
question on which the validity of those 
Royal visitations entirely depended, whe- 
ther the colleges and universities were of 
lay or ecclesiastical cognisance, came to 
be considered; and it was solemnly deter- 
mined in that reign that they were entirely 
and purely lay corporations, with nothing 
of an ecclesiastical character about them, 
and that no statute giving spiritual juris- 
diction could confer upon the Crown any 
such right over the universities or colleges. 
From that time to the present it had been 
clear, undisputed law, that the universities 
and colleges were merely lay corporations, 
and that they must look to the civil law 
of the land for any sanction for interfering 
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with those institutions. Afterwards, King | tious difficulties, as to volunteering infor. 
James II. attempted to exercise exactly | mation, especially in matters which had a 
the same powers. That attempt was gal- | tendency to produce changes. The result 
lantly and manfully resisted; and every | therefore would be that unless they were 
historian, down to the latest, Mr. Macau-| armed with the authority of the law, 
lay, had concurred in recording that action, | unless they had from that House power to 
in which Magdalen College, Oxford, took | enforce the information which was desired, 
the lead, as worthy of the spirit of that | it would be impossible but a sense of those 
body, and as a just and noble assertion of | obligations should impose insuperable diffi- 
the liberty of the nation against the en-| culties in the way from those whose at- 
croachments of James II. That was the | tachment to the colleges and universities 
history of past visitations and Commissions | was the most unquestioned, and whose 
of Inquiry into the colleges and universi-| experience was the greatest. Now, he 
ties. The result certainly was this, that | asked why should this Commission issue at 
whatever these Commissions of Inquiry | all? Where was the necessity and occa- 
might do, whatever information they might | sion for it? The noble Lord stated that 
obtain, the noble Lord could not, upon his | there had been inquiries of this description 
own authority, act upon it to the minutest | into other institutions not less important, 
extent; but he must come to that House! into the church and cathedral revenues, 
and ask Parliament to do whatever he| into the municipal corporations, and the 
might desire. Then the question that) charities throughout the kingdom—most 





arose was, would it be possible for Parlia- 
ment to legislate in a satisfactory manner 
upon evidence obtained by a Commission 
which had no powers to obtain evidence, 
and which could, in fact, only invite those 
who were dissatisfied with the universities, 
and who had changes to propose, to go be- 


| 
| 
| 


important subjects, without doubt ;_ still 
he was free to say that with respect to all 
those, it would have been much more satis- 


| factory and constitutional if the inquiries 


had been always made under the authority 
of Parliament. There were reasons, how- 
ever, in those cases why some legislative 





fore them and state their complaints ? The | interference should take place ; all those 
case was embarrassed with peculiar consid-| commissions were really issued with a 
erations. Under ordinary circumstances it | foregone determination, in the minds of 
might perhaps be supposed that any request | those who issued them, that it was neces- 
of the Sovereign, that information might | sary, for patent and obvious reasons, to 
be given, was one which ought at once to} make extensive and important changes in 
be complied with. But in several of the | those institutions, to reorganise and recon- 
more ancient and important colleges of | struet the revenues of the Church, and to 
the universities there was this peculiar! entirely change the constitution of muni- 
and embarrassing circumstance, which cipal corporations ; whilst, in the case of 
must and would inevitably operate on the | charities, it was known that many of them 
minds and consciences and judgments of | had been swallowed up in utter darkness, 


at least all those whom he might call the | 
conservative members of these colleges, 
that they had all taken oaths that they 
would to the utmost of their power, in 
every position, resist the attempt of any 
exterior power to impose changes upon 
them ; and also, that they would make no 
disclosure of the internal affairs of their 
colleges to any person, by means of which 
such interference might be promoted. 
Now, whether it were wise or not that 
such obligations should be assumed by the 
members of any corporation under the 
government of the British Crown, he 
would not inquire ; yet, undoubtedly, the 
Jaw had hitherto allowed those obligations 
to be assumed without question, and in 
that state of ciccumstances it was impos- 
sible not to see that there would be the 
greatest repugnance, the most conscien- 








and that the grossest frauds had been per- 
petrated. But those precedents were to- 
tally inapplicable to the present case, be- 
cause the noble Lord had not told them 
that he intended to introduce any new 
organisation into the whole system of the 
universities or colleges, or that they were 
the seats of such abuses as to require 
organic and extensive change. Indeed, it 
appeared to him that the noble Lord’s 
own view of the object which the Commis- 
sion was intended to answer, was exceed- 
ingly indistinct. With respect to the 
universities, there were two most serious 
and important questions affecting them; 
and he hoped it would not be supposed 
that he, whilst deprecating the proposed 
mode of interference, thought they were 
incapable of improvement, or wished them 
to remain in exactly their present position. 
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On the contrary, there were extensive and 
important improvements which he trusted 
to see effected, but which he thought could 
be done better, more wisely, more safely, 
and more usefully, by at least leaving 
public opinion in the universities them- 
selves time to work. There were two 
very important questions affecting the uni- 
versities as distinct from the colleges, and 
he did not see that the noble Lord’s Com- 
mission was intended or calculated to deal 
with either of them. One affected the 
connexion of the universities with the 
Church, and the question of the admission 
of Dissenters. To any change which 
might sever the universities from their 
present relations to religion and the 
Chureh, he (Mr. Palmer) would be de- 
cidedly opposed ; but the noble Lord 
justly stated that this was a question de- 
pending upon principles and facts already 
perfectly well known, and as to which no 
new information was necessary to be ob- 
tained by the Commission. That, there- 
fore, was out of consideration altogether. 
Another very important matter, also no- 
ticed by the noble Lord when he stated 
that there were only about 1,600 students 
in the University of Oxford, and in which 


he (Mr. Palmer) cordially agreed with the 
noble Lord, was, that he wished to see 
the benefits of those great universities 


much more largely extended. But how 
was that to be done, and how did the Com- 
mission effectively deal with the difficulty ? 
There was a time when the universities 
(he spoke more particularly of Oxford) 
were open to a degree of which we in the 
present day had lost all trace and vestige. 
In the reign of King Edward I., just 
about the time of the foundation of the 
first college in Oxford, it was stated that 
there were as many as 30,000 students in 
that university, and as many as 300 
licensed halls for the residence of stu- 
dents ; and, this being the previous and 
original state of the university, it after- 
wards came to pass that nineteen most 
noble foundations, the colleges, were 
founded. They were not at all intended 
to supersede, and for a long period they 
did not at all interfere with, the licensed 
halls that existed before ; but it so hap- 
pened, that during the troubles of the Re- 
formation the number of students in the 
universities declined very greatly, and so 
by degrees the universities dwindled to 
the dimensions of colleges, and the few 
endowed halls became assimilated to the 
colleges. Lord Leicester then being Chan- 
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cellor, assumed to himself the right to 
nominate the heads or governors of all the 
halls in the university, and that being con- 
ceded to him, the power of establishing 
new halls passed out of the hands of the 
university into those of the Chancellor ; 
and from that time to this, unless the 
power had been taken away by Archbishop 
Laud’s statute, it remained in the Chan- 
cellor, and not in the body of the univer- 
sity. Archbishop Laud’s statute required 
that every student ef the university should 
be admitted a member of one of the 
existing colleges or halls within a week 
of his matriculation. The consequence 
was that it would be impossible, unless 
we reverted to the old system of opening 
licensed halls, to augment the number 
of students beyond the capacity of the 
accommodation to be found within the 
twenty-four existing colleges and halls— 
a very serious evil, as it appeared to him. 
He ventured to point out another very 
important matter, which he thought could 
be obtained by reverting to the old 
system, and abolishing the present mono- 
poly—he meant the regulation of expenses. 
We had now a scale of living, man- 
ners, habits, and discipline, which, in col- 
leges filled with large numbers of students 
who had always been accustomed to it, 
and where it had become traditional through 
successive generations, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to interfere with. They 
could not well begin de novo in existing 
institutions; but nothing would be more 
easy, if new halls were opened, than to 
place them from the beginning under a 
strict and economical discipline. Let all 
the meals be in common—no expensive 
private furniture be allowed or let—a regu- 
lated scale of expense and a system of 
living be established—as had been done in 
similar institutions recently founded for 
poor students elsewhere—in accordance 
with the class of students likely to fre- 
quent them. Thus wonld they at once 
enlarge the benefits of the universities, 
and diminish the expense. Now, did the 
noble Lord propose to do that by his Com- 
mission ? and, if so, was it at all necessary 
for that purpose? The noble Lord ap- 
peared to have nothing of the sort in con- 
templation; and there could be no doubt 
that there were existing powers in the uni- 
versities amply sufficient to authorise what 
he (Mr. Palmer) had proposed. Nothing 
more was necessary than that it should be 
demanded by public opinion, to induce the 
authorities of the universities gradually, 
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and of their own accord, to make changes 
of that description; and if they had not 
been made before, it was because they had 
not been demaniled by public opinion. For 
many years past this subject had been, to 


a certain extent, under discussion in the | 
Very learned men | 


Edinburgh Review. 
entered into the controversy, Bishop Cople- 
stone, Provost of Oriel, amongst them; 
and public opinion was with Bishop Cople- 
stone against the Edinburgh Review. 
Public opinion would tend to improvements, 
however, in the long run; and he was con- 
vinced that it would do so, on such points 
as these, in the university itself, as soon as 
out of doors. These subjects were really 
not at all included in the views expressed 


by the noble Lord in announcing his inten- | 


tion to issue a Commission. It seemed, | 
indeed, and he confessed he was most ex- 
tremely surprised to hear it, that the Com- 
mission originated in the noble Lord’s mind 


wholly out of a desire to enable the col- | 


leges to co-operate with the universities in 
the recent additions which had been made 
to the system of academical instruction by 
the local’authorities themselves. The no- 


ble Lord had given great credit to the uni- | 


versity authorities for the changes they 
had made, and he said that he was far 
from wishing in any manner to interfere 
with the success of those measures; on the 
contrary, the object of the Crown was to 
promote the success of those educational 
measures, and to bring the colleges into 


stricter co-operation with the universities | 


The noble Lord, how- | 


upon that subject. 
ever, was totally mistaken in the idea he 
seemed to have formed as to the bearing 
of the colleges and their statutes upon this 
question. He appeared to think that in 
two or three ways the colleges had a mis- 
chievous bearing on the success of those 
measures. First, the noble Lord thought 
that their statutes were opposed to the in- 
troduction of the new courses of study in- | 
troduced within the universities. Why, 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
such an idea. There was nothing what- 
ever in the statutes of any of them pro- 
hibitory to the study of chemistry or mo- 
dern history, or of any other liberal branch 
of knowledge. Nothing could be more 
general, more enlarged, or more liberal, 
than the statutes of those colleges, so far 
as related to the subjects of study and the 
course of education. Ile knew it was so 
in Oxford, at least, and in the colleges to 
whfth je belonged. They offered no ob- 
stacle whatever to the adoption of any new, 
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courses of study. Then, if that were so, 
was Parliament really to be asked to dic- 
tate the course of lectures to be delivered 
within the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—to lay down how many lectures 
in chymistry, in mineralogy, in botany, or 
in modern history, should be delivered ? 
Would it not be much more sensible for 
the House to trust to that spirit of improve- 
ment which it was admitted had been acted 
on in the universities—to those active 
minds whose example was urging them for- 
ward to the adoption of these measures ? 
The noble Lord was surely much in error 
with respect to the actual state of educa- 
| tion and knowledge within the universities. 
‘He had surely forgotten certain circum- 
stances which ought to have been the best 
evidence that, even before the recent al- 
| terations were introduced, the education at 
| the universities was equal to that at any 
| other situation in this or any other coun- 
try—that it was a liberal and enlarged 
education, and one which was well fitted 
to prepare men for the ordinary business 
of life. The noble Lord had only to look 
round among his own colleagues in order 
to find several distinguished members of 
the University of Oxford—men who were 
educated there before these we ay ements 
were introduced, and who were not inferior 
in practical ability, nor less capable of 
‘dealing with the practical affairs of man- 
kind, than any persons who had been edu- 
cated elsewhere. He might mention the 
Seeretary of State for the Ilome Depart- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the President 
of the Board of Trade, and the Earl of 
Carlisle—all of whom were most distin- 
‘guished members of the University of Ox- 
ford, and who were educated there under 
the old system. If the noble Lord looked 
to the other side of the Honse, he would 
‘find many similar cases. He was speaking 
of Oxford only, and he hoped that no one 
‘would suppose that similar testimony could 
not be borne with reference to Cambridge. 
It was a remarkable fact that, under the 
system of education pursued in the uni- 
versities, without the interference of a 
Royal Commission, and without any of 
the projected changes which were now 
thought necessary to adapt them to 
the spirit of the age—under the old sys- 
tem were educated the very men who had 
become the great lights in the branches 
of knowledge which it was now desired 
, to introduce into the universities. Who 
was it that gave the great impulse to the 
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study of modern history? Dr. Arnold.{sacred. That was the general principle of 
Who were the great lights in geology? the law; and while such was the state of 
Dr. Buckland, Sir Charles Lyell, and Dr. | the law in general, were they now sud- 
Sedgwick. Who were the great historians denly, and in the case of the institutions 
of the age? Mr. Hallam and Mr. Macau-' now under consideration in particular, to 
lay; — all university men, and who were deviate from that rule—not upon the 
highly distinguished at the universities. | ground that there was anything absolutely 
He might even cite some of the gentlemen | evil to be got rid of, but simply that some- 
thing better could be obtained? The 


who, with a laudable zeal for the improve- | 


ment of the universities, were now pushing 
for a commission of inquiry into them. 
Some of these gentlemen he knew were 
members of the University of Oxford, 
members of whom that university might 
well be proud, and who he believed were 
proud of the University. The noble Lord 
seemed to suppose that the desired im- 
provements might meet with obstacles 
which had not hitherto obstructed the na- 
tural growth of improvement in the uni- 
versities from certain peculiarities in the 
constitution of the colleges; and upon this 
subject he (Mr. Palmer) could not help 
thinking that the noble Lord had taken up 
the view entertained by the highly respect- 
able gentlemen to whom he had referred, 
but which had been proposed by them and 
advocated by them with a totally different 
purpose from that of the noble Lord. 
Those gentlemen, it was true, proposed 
that all the restrictive clauses of the col- 


noble Lord referred to the cases of birth 
| preferences and local preferences, and pre- 
| ferences to particular schools. Now, with 
|respect to this point, there were two emi- 
nent examples which he wished to point 
out. William of Wykeham, one of the 
greatest men of his day, founded a great 
institution with two branches, a noble 
publie school for seventy scholars at Win- 
chester; and, in order that those scholars 
might be competently provided for in one 
of the great universities of England, he 
founded another institution not less noble 
at Oxford, whose ranks were to be recruited 
from that school. And this was one of 
i connexions between the schools and 
the colleges which it was proposed to dis- 
|turb. Something of the same kind existed 
‘between Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
| bridge. It did appear to him that such 
| ideas, brought forward by way of improve- 
iment, ought to warn hon. Gentlemen 





| 


lege statutes should be abolished—that | against placing too much confidence in the 
the colleges should be thrown as open as | academical reformers who proposed them. 
possible—that there should be no local or 'It was, no doubt, desirable that all pre- 


birth preferences—and that they should 
choose the best men to fill the vacancies 
which took place; but they did not advo- 
cate these views with reference to geology, 
chymistry, or modern history. They pro- 
posed them with reference to a general 
principle, and with a laudable zeal for im- 


| ferences, of whatever sort, should be con- 
| trolled to some extent by a just and proper 
| standard of merit, and that the persons se- 
lected should be well qualified with respect 
|to personal character, and also with re- 

spect to a certain amount of attainment. 

Such was clearly the intention of the foun- 


provement, which he, for one, certainly ders; and there was, therefore, no neces- 
considered overstepped the limits of sound sity for any alteration of the statutes in 
and wise discretion as applicable to chari- order to give effect to their intention in 
table foundations; for, if the foundations those respects, because they evidently did 
were noble and excellent in themselves, not mean that incompetent persons, or 
and if the public derived benefit from persons unworthy of the charity, should 
them, it would be extraordinary if they | be admitted members of the foundation. 
were now for the first time, and after the | Hon. Members would accordingly find that 
lapse of centuries, to act upon the principle | whenever the question was brought before 
that they should abolish something which | the proper judges, it was always held that 
had done perfectly well, merely because | the prescribed preferences should be con- 
they could devise something better. Was | strued in a liberal sense, and administered 
this the way they acted with regard to! ina liberal spirit. What they really wanted 
charities of yesterday ? Why, it was mat- | was, not a commission to suggest paltry 
ter of everyday experience in the Court of alterations in the great institutions of our 


Chancery that, however singular might be 
the eaprice of a testator, provided it did 
not go beyond the limits of the law, it was 
treated as a thing that was inviolable and 


| forefathers, but better means of giving 
effect to their intentions; because it really 
|did not show a sound knowledge pf the 
ioe to imagine that the saying of 
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masses for souls, and other minor provi- 
sions and details, were essential parts of 
the founders’ intentions. A just and true, 
as well as liberal interpretation of statutes, 
would always distinguish the main purpose 
from the secondary purpose of a particular 
enactment; and he believed that if they 
brought the proper jurisdiction and au- 
thority to bear upon the question, they 
would find that whatever abuses existed in 
the colleges had arisen more from customs 
adverse to the liberal intentions of the 
founder than from any obstructions offered 
by the statutes to proper improvement. 
Ile confessed it appeared to him that they 
ought not to forget what the colleges 
had already done, and to contrast it with 
what the Crown had not done. In the 
University of Oxford within the last 20 
or 30 years no less than 12 out of the 
19 colleges, which were previously close 
foundations, had spontaneously adopted 
a wiser and sounder and more liberal in- 
terpretation of the wills of their found- 
ers, and had opened the colleges, as far 
as the founders’ intentions (so interpreted) 
allowed them, to merit of every descrip- 
tion; and with respect to the others that 
were behind in the race of improvement, 
he had not the slightest doubt that if they 
were not unnecessarily alarmed, and if a 
spirit of resistance were not created in 
their minds by ill-considered interference, 
they would soon follow the example of 
the rest of the colleges. He would now 
contrast this with what the Crown had not 
done. It appeared that by the existing 
law, without any commission or any legis- 
lative interference with the wills of the 
founders, the visitors of the colleges (and 
the Crown was a visitor of a great many) 
had the right, not indeed of always alter- 
ing the statutes, but of directing how they 
should be acted upon, interpreted, and ad- 
ministered, and of reviewing the statutes, 
not only with respect to education, but with 
respect to everything else. They had the 
right to introduce any improvement con- 
sistent with the statutes of the founders, 
and to correct any abuses which might 
have erept into the administration of them. 
The real misfortune was, that that power 
had fallen into abeyance; and who was re- 
sponsible for that? The Crown, as much 
as anybody, or rather the advisers of the 
Crown, because, as he had said, the Crown 
was a visitor of a great many of the col- 
leges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
all that it had done in that capacity was 
simply to act as judge of appeal in cases 
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where it had been called upon to do so by 
persons who thought themselves aggrieved; 
and as it was an undoubted fact that the 
visitors of the colleges had as much power 
to visit and inquire, ex officio, into their 
state and the mode of their administration 
as to entertain the appeals of persons who 
fancied themselves aggrieved, it would be 
a useful thing if the noble Lord would sug- 
gest means by which the Crown could in- 
stitute a periodical visitation, and thereby 
reform such abuses as might have grown 
up in course of time. But they would not 
find that the Crown had exercised this 
power in any instance. In point of fact 
some of the colleges subject to the visita- 
tion of the Crown were colleges quite as 
open to exception as any of the others. It 
did appear to him a much wiser course for 
the Crown to see what could be done to 
improve the colleges over which it had a 
legal control, by administering the existing 
law, rather than to issue a commission as 
proposed; and if it should afterwards be 
found that it was necessary to go further, 
or that other institutions did not follow the 
example of the Crown, it would then be- 
come a question whether some new legis- 
lation might not be necessary. He could 
not help mentioning one thing more. In 
Trinity College, Dublin, one of the most 
richly-endowed colleges in the world, an 
extraordinary custom had grown up, some 
time since, of the senior fellows retaining 
their large incomes, notwithstanding the 
fact of their marriage. In this state of 
matters an application was made to the 
Crown—to do what? To remedy this 
abuse? No; to authorise and legalise 
it. And accordingly the statutes were 
recently altered by the Crown for the pur- 
pose of enabling the senior fellows to marry 
wives, and at the same time to enjoy the 
large revenues of that eleemosynary insti- 
tution as private gentlemen, without refer 
ence to the question whether the old sys- 
tem was not a wholesome mode of providing 
a due succession of persons engaged in the 
work of education, or whether some better 
mode might not be discovered of employ- 
ing those large revenues for the purpose of 
increasing the benefits of education in Ire- 
land. With respect to this topic, he could 
not help thinking that the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Motion in this 
case, had given evidence of the erude and 
dangerous spirit in which persons who did 
not sympathise with the universities, and 
who were not conversant with those institu- 
tions, were apt to approach this subject, 
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because amongst a multivade of other 
things which the hon. Member considered 
most important, he found him stating in 
his Motion that better laws were needed to 
extend the permission of marriage to tutors 
of colleges. Now, if there was anything 
more clear than another, it was the im- 
portance of connecting the educating mem- 
bers with the educated in the closest bonds 
of intercourse, and of securing a succession 
of persons to receive the rewards of learn- 
ing, who, after having contributed to the 
work of education, should retire and leave 
the vacancies to others to succeed to their 
place. As a proof that there was nothing 
monastie in the idea, he mentioned that 
the same system had been followed in all 
the colleges that had been founded since 
the Reformation. Experience had shown 
that the introduction of wives and families 
was an insuperable obstacle to the intimate 
communication which was desirable be- 
tween the students and their teachers, 
for if there was one thing more observ- 
able than another at Oxford, it was the 
great degree of separation which took 
place between the heads of colleges and 
the other members of the university after 
they were appointed to their offices. Not 


that they were inclined to take less inter- 
est in education than before; but the fact 
was, that the new interests and the new 
laws and necessities of domestic life obliged 
them to live at home in the centre of their 


families, and to Jose their academical 
character, to a considerable extent, in that 
of the head of a family. For all these rea- 
sons he felt bound to resist the proposed 
Commission. He hoped no one would sup- 
pose that he entertained any feelings but 
those of perfect and sincere respect, not 
only for the motives of the noble Lord in 
this matter, but also for the motives of 
those members of the universities from 
whom it was his misfortune to differ. Some 
of those were among his most intimate and 
attached personal friends. He knew their 
value and the value of their opinions; but, 
in a question of this importance, he could 
not allow his deference for their opinions 
to prevent him from expressing his consci- 
entious conviction of the danger of the 
course which they proposed. Lord Lei- 
cester, the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, in a letter to the university, 
dated in 1570, said— : 
“It had heretofore been worthily accounted the 
right eye of this realm, and, as it were, a clear 
fountain, whence knowledge hath flowed to every 
other part and member of this commonwealth, 
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not only clearly kept and preserved, but most 
carefully governed, to the perfect growing and 
increase of all good literature.” 

He believed that what Lord Leicester said 
in 1570 had been true from that day to 
this, and was not less true now than at 
any former time; and he could have no 
greater evidence of the inherent value of 
those institutions than their success in 
thus keeping continual pace with the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and the varying wants 
of society, in different ages. He trusted 
it would never be otherwise. He could 
not help thinking that the true way to in- 
crease their benefit was to abstain from all 
unnecessary experiments upon institutions 
of such value, and of such sanctity in the 
eye of the nation—to place confidence in 
them, and because they had been improv- 
ing to believe they would go on improving 
—to enforce the existing powers before 
inviting hasty accusations, crude theories, 
and one-sided views, which could not but 
end in a most unsatisfactory manner, and 
upon which if they legislated at all, he 
ventured to say they would run the great- 
est risk of interfering with the course of 
improvement which they desired to pro- 
mote. 

Sir G. GREY said, that although a 
considerable interval had elapsed since this 
question was last before the House, he 
considered that the inconvenience of that 
circumstance was fully counterbalanced by 
the advantage which they had derived 
from the delay, which had afforded time 
for the full consideration of the subject, 
and which advantage was apparent in the 
very moderate and temperate tone of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down. His hon. and learned Friend had 
considered the subject in two points of 
view—the legality of the Commission, and 
the expediency of the Commission. Upon 
the first point, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed indisposed to concur with 
those who altogether denounced the issuing 
the Commission as illegal. [Mr. RounDELL 
Pater said, that he did not intend to 
dispute the abstract legality of the Com- 
mission.] But, as the legality of the 
course had been disputed by others, and 
might again be questioned, he could not 
refrain from calling the attention of the 
House to the frequent instances that had 
occurred in which commissions precisely 
similar in their character to these had been 
issued by the Crown under the advice of 
the Ministers of State, commissions simply 
of inquiry, simply empowered to seek in- 
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formation from such persons charged with 
the administration of universities and col- 
leges as were disposed to give it, and not 
at all empowered to alter the constitution 
of those bodies, or their statutes. Ile 
would not trouble the House with any ex- 
tracts from the long and most able speech, 
full of the law upon the subject, which 
Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, 
delivered in 1832, in confutation of those 
who alleged that the inquiry then proposed 
into municipal corporations was illegal ; 
the perfect legality of such commissions 
was demonstrated so manifestly in his 
speech, that to this part of the subject no 
answer was offered. The noble Lord proved 
that the issuing of such commissions, even 
without the intervention of Parliament, 
upon the mere authority of the Crown, 
was strictly legal and strictly constitu- 
tional, and recited a vast number of these 
commissions, issued of late years, com- 
mencing with 1824, as to none of which 
had it been subsequently contended that 
their issuing had been illegal. In 1824, 
there was a Commission to inquire into 
the educational establishments in Ireland 
maintained wholly or in part from public 
funds. In that case, as in the present, it 
was admitted that the Commissioners had 
no authority to compel evidence from un- 
willing witnesses, but were merely autho- 
rised to obtain information from those who 
chose to give it. Next came the two Com- 
missions of Inquiry into the Scottish Uni- 
versities ; the first, a Commission to in- 
quire into these universities generally; the 
second, a Commission to inquire into them 
separately, both intrusted with large sub- 
jects of inquiry, and both encountering the 
refusal to give evidence of many persons 
who disputed their legality, but both elicit- 
ing a mass of information that had been of 
the greatest use to Parliament. In 1830, 
under the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, there was a Commission to 
inquire into the state of the parochial bene- 
fiees in Ireland, and the stipends of the 
curates; a Commission, invested with pre- 
cisely the same powers. In 1832, there 
was a similar Commission to inquire into 
the revenues and patronage of the Church, 
both in England and in Ireland; and the 
other Commission, to inquire into the mun- 
icipal corporations of England and Wales, 
in relation to which Commission oecured 
the speech of Lord Brougham, to which he 
had already referred; and, again, in 1835, 
there was the Commission to inquire into 
the state and revenues of the Established 
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Chureh of England and Wales. In all 
these cases the same objections of illegality 
and of the difficulty of eliciting information 
were put forward that were alleged on the 
present occasion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last drew a distine- 
tion between colleges and universities, as 
though the former bodies did not come 
within the category of the lay corporations 
existing under charters from the Crown, 
into which the Crown had the right, as in 
the case of universities, to inquire. Now, 
he contended that, though the Crown had 
not the right, without an Act of Parlia- 
ment or the consent of the parties, to alter 
the constitution of the colleges, yet the 
Crown had a full right, in the manner 
proposed, to inquire into all the particu- 
lars affecting those bodies. Te believed it 
had been distinctly laid down that colleges, 
equally with universities, were lay corpora- 
tions, existing under charters from the 
Crown, either actually expressed and ex- 
tant, or, as in the case of colleges acting 
by prescription, understood. In 1718, it 
was decided by the Privy Council, upon 
appeal, that the Crown had an undoubted 
right to visit the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, not merely in respect of 
specific visitatorial powers, but by commis- 
sion; and, in the life of Dr. Bentley, it 
was mentioned that a Commission was 
hereupon appointed for the purpose of in- 
quiring, though, in consequence of the 
University of Cambridge disputing its right 
to inquire, it was not considered expedient 
at the time to carry the matter further. 
As to the expediency of the Commission 
now proposed, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had himself supported it with the 
strongest arguments, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stating most candidly that 
there were several and important altera- 
tions in the state of things at our uni- 
versitics which he considered it desi- 
rable, if not essential, to introduce. He 
would not enumerate the various parti- 
culars to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred, but just refer to one 
of the most important among them—the 
foundation of new halls for students, whom 
the expense of the present halls practically 
excluded from the benefits of the universi- 
ties. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
intimated his belief that the reason why 
this most beneficial alteration had not 
already been effected by the universities 
themselves, was simply because public opin- 
ion was not yet sufficiently advanced to 
warrant the step. Now, his (Sir G. Grey’s) 
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view of the matter was, that, with regard 
to this, as to cognate alterations, no more 
efficient mode of influencing public opinion 
in the right direction could be adopted 
than the appointment of a commission, 
comprising men whose known character 
and principles, not hostile to, but, on the 
contrary, friendly to the universities, should 
be a guarantee that their only object was 
to benefit the universities and the country 
by the medium of the universities, and 
whose report, carefully prepared from the 
best information they could obtain, should 
show what had been done, what was doing, 
and what remained to be done. Most as- 
suredly the Commission would be inexpe- 
dient were its tendency, in any degree, to 
retard the improvements which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in common with 
himself, was anxious to carry out; nor did 
it convey any accusation, any indication of 
hostility against those who uow adminis- 
tered those great institutions, whence so 
many advantages were derived by the 
community. He had himself too grateful 


a remembrance of the benefits he had de- 
rived from a residence at one of those uni- 
versities—benefits which that they were 
not greater than they were, was not the 


fault of the institutions or of the tu- 
tors of his college, but his own —to en- 
tertain other than the most friendly sen- 
timents towards those great establishments. 
It appeared to him—let him observe while 
on this subject—that it would be a great 
advantage for young men to be induced to 
remain at college for a longer period after 
taking their degree than was the case 
under the present system. He could say, 
for himself, he had always regretted that 
he had not remained longer than he did 
at his college, after taking his degree ; 
and he was satisfied that much good would 
be done by inducing young men to pro- 
tract their residence at college for the 
purpose of attending courses upon general 
subjects, after they had completed their 
courses upon the more special subjects to 
which, at present, university education 
was mainly directed. He remembered, 
when at college, putting down his name 
to attend a course of lectures upon modern 
history; but only three other names were 
added to his own on the list, and no lec- 
tures, consequently, were given. No doubt 
there had since been great changes in this 
respect, and that the lectures of the pre- 
sent Professor of Modern History were 
eminently conducive to the interests of the 
many students who attended them; he 
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only now desired that those benefits should 
be largely extended. He did not imagine, 
with his hon. and learned Friend, that the 
fellows of the colleges would consider it 
incompatible with their oaths to give in- 
formation as to their statutes; it was 
within his own knowledge that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge had applied for the 
consent of the Crown to the alteration of 
certain of their statutes; if their oaths did 
not preclude them from making an appli- 
eation for a change in their statutes, it 
could hardly preclude them from giving 
information as to the nature of those sta- 
tutes. With reference to the Motion be- 
fore the House, his noble Friend had, on a 
former evening, stated that he could not 
vote for it, because it might be considered 
as implying an accusation against the uni- 
versities; but his noble Friend had, instead 
of the Motion, intimated a course with 
which the hon. Member for North Lanca- 
shire was so satisfied that he proposed to 
withdraw his own Motion. The House, 
however, not assenting to the withdrawal 
of the Motion, his noble Friend had inti- 
mated that he should move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the debate be adjourned till 
that day three months. As his noble 
Friend had already spoken to the question, 
he (Sir G. Grey) had risen to put the 
Amendment in his stead, and he begged, 
accordingly, to move that the debate be 
adjourncd till that day three months. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the debate be now adjourned.” 
Mr. J. STUART regretted that the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
should have taken the course of moving 
the adjournment of the debate. THe should 
be very much astonished to find that the 
propositions laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman were acquiesced in by that 
House and by the great body of individuals 
whom they mainly concerned. He wished 
particularly to state to the House the 
grounds which had induced him to put his 
Amendment, of which he had given due 
notice, on the paper. The Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to him to 
have been made for the purpose of excluding 
from the consideration of the House that 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had chosen to assume—without any suffi- 
cient grounds—that everybody admitted 
the legality of the proposed Commission. 
The Amendment he had placed on the 
paper directly disputed the legality and 
the expediency of that Commission on con- 
stitutional grounds, He could hardly ex- 
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pect that Government would have adopted 
such a course—he did not expect they 
would have adopted any other out of re- 
spect to himself, but he certainly thought 
the course which had just been taken by 
Government was unusual, as its effect was 
to prevent an independent Member from 
proposing to the consideration of the House 
a great constitutional question, and to in- 
terrupt the discussion of the question by 
taking it for granted there was no question, 
and therefore no necessity for any debate 
upon it. His first request to the right 
hon. Baronet was, that he would not press 
his proposition to adjourn the debate, in 
order to give him (Mr. J. Stuart) an op- 
portunity, not to go into the legal argu- 
ment, but to state such grounds for his op- 
position as would make it apparent to the 
apprehension of rational and unprejudiced 
men that any advice given to Her Majesty 
to issue a Royal Commission for inquiry 
into the state of the revenues and manage- 
ment of any colleges or halls of the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, not 
being of Royal foundation, tends to a vio- 
lation of the laws and constitution of Her 
kingdom, and of the rights and liberties of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Sir G. GREY said, he was not aware 
that the hon. and learned Member wished 
to take the sense of the House on his 
Amendment. He would at once withdraw 
his own Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. J. STUART thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman, and also the noble Lord, 
for this ready acquiescence in his request. 
He did not intend to detain the House with 


anything in the shape of a long legal argu- | 
| affects the rights of another ? 
| posing the members of a college should 


ment, as the discussion had already lasted 
some time, and he should not be justified 
in such a course. What he wished to do 
was to submit to Government whether, 
after what had been conceded as the law 
by the law officers of the Crown—after 
what had been stated by the principal law 
advisers of the Crown, that a Commission 
to inquire into the management and reve- 
nues of colleges and halls of the two uni- 
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ments they were in possession of, and were 
protected in that right by all those laws 
which protected the rights and property of 
every subject in the kingdom. A Commis- 
sion, with power to compel information 
from the possessors of property of that de- 
scription, would be as illegal as would be 
a Commission to investigate the title of an 
individual to his dividends, or as to the 
mode by which he enjoyed his revenues. 
Take, for instance, one of the colleges at 
Oxford, where a number of individuals en- 
joyed revenues in common—apply a Com- 
mission to extract information—why it 
would be clearly the duty of each individual 
to resist the inquiries of this Commission 
as to the mode in which he enjoyed his 
property, the common right to the pro- 
perty, which all enjoyed, being, by the 
constitution of the Jaw of England, the 
right of each individual. Take the situa- 
tion of each individual of this body, and 
consider it with reference to the constitu- 
tion of such a Commission as that advo- 
eated by the noble Lord—-a Commission, 
not armed with powers to compel, but 
only armed with power to invite, disclo- 
sures—disclosures which the Crown had 
no power to obtain compulsorily. The 
property of these halls and colleges was 
enjoyed in common by each individual. No 
individual had a right to give up or to dis- 
close anything that affected the rights of 
his fellows. It was an essential principle 
of the law of property that no man who 
enjoyed his rights in common, was at li- 
berty to do anything to affect the right of 
another. If they admitted that principle, 
where could they find the power to compel 
aman to disclose that which which would 
But sup- 
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accept the invitation of the Commissioners. 
Suppose some refused to make disclosures, 
and resisted uccessfully this Commission 
armed with no compulsory powers to en- 
force information. One man, however, 
obeys the invitation of the Commissioners, 
or yields to the wishes of the Crown. He 
discloses what affected the right of others, 





versities, if made in a compulsory form, 
would be illegal—whether it would be legal 
or expedient, without pow$r to extract full 
information and the truth, to cause a Com- 
mission to issue under the power of the 
Crown? Why was a Commission armed 
with compulsory powers illegal? Simply 
because these colleges and halls, as indi- 
vidual corporations, each and all had a 
right to the full enjoyment of the emolu- 


and gives information which he might suc- 
| cessfully withhold if sought to be obtained 
| by compulsion. He would ask the Horse 
| to consider the situation of a man thus in- 
' vited to give away the rights of a body of 
individuals to which he belonged, and that 
man protected by law from compulsory 
measures. He challenged an answer to 
that. He would ask whether any lawyer 
| could dispute the position which he took. 
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He had framed his Amendment with re- 
ference to those considerations, and he 
conceived he judged rightly when he 
said that those considerations had not 
occurred to the noble Lord when he first 
proposed his resolution. The words of his 
Amendment had been well considered, the 
Amendment had been temperately framed 
for the purpose of presenting to the con- 
sideration of the House these matters. 
By his Amendment he wished to ask the 
House to consider whether the advice to 
the Crown to appoint a Commission to in- 
vite fellows of colleges to give away the 
rights of other fellows—in short, to in- 
vite the fellows of Colleges, notwithstand- 
ing their oath, to obey the invitation of 
the Commissioners, and to give information 
which should affect the rights of others, 
was right and expedient; or whether it 
tended to the violation of the law and the 
constitution of the country, as well as the 
rights and liberties of the subject. He 


wished the House to‘say whether the 
franchises and liberties of parties who 
could not be compelled to make diselo- 
sures, and who were entitled to resist in- 
quiry, should be forfeited and given away 
by the aid of proceedings from which they 


would be protected by law. He wished 
the House to give the question a calm and 
temperate consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department, who ought, from his office, 
to be the guardian of the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject, had apparently not 
considered this view of the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would take 
it for granted nobody would doubt the 
legality of a Commission from the Crown 
without compulsory powers. If the com- 
mission were merely confined to the right 
of asking one person to betray the rights 
of his neighbour, no one would venture to 
dispute the point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had conducted the argument in 
such a way as to satisfy him that he had 
not given full and deliberate attention to 
the subject. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had done so, he would have come to quite 
another conclusion. He would ask the 
House to consider what had been suggest- 
ed. A number of commissions since 1824 
had been appointed. What would have 
been said had a commission been appoint- 
ed to inquire of individuals how their 
private property had been acquired, and 
how it was enjoyed? The right hon. 
Gentleman named commissions, beginning 
with the year 1824, and ending with the 
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commission in relation to the deans and 
chapters. But the present question stood 
on totally different grounds. The colleges 
and halls of the universities did not derive 
their property as rights from the Crown. 
The deans and chapters derived their 
rights entirely from the Crown. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that Lord 
Brougham had delivered an argument on 
the question of the legality of these com- 
missions, which was of a kind to calm and 
settle for ever the minds of all men. But 
he would beg the right hon. Gentleman 
and the House to recollect that at the 
time Lord Brougham delivered this opin- 
ion, so much relied on, he was a Member 
of the Government, and pledged to main- 
tain the views and policy of that Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord’s opinion, under 
such circumstances, must not be looked 
upon as his sincere and deliberate opinion. 
The Government of which his Lordship 
was a Member at the time, were respon- 
sible for the measure at that time before 
the House ; and it was necessary, there- 
fore, to give the best support to a measure 
which was held by some to be illegal. 
Unhappily, however, for the value of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reference, Lord 
Brougham had since given another opin- 
ion, and had given it when freed from the 
trammels of office, and not committed to 
the opinions of any set of men. Lord 
Brougham was not then speaking as a 
Member of a Government, but was speak- 
ing the law of the land. Lord Brougham, 
only within these last few weeks, had 
delivered another opinion, which he (Mr. 
J. Stuart) considered was weighty and 
conclusive, because it had reference to the 
present Commission. He would refer the 
right hon. Baronet to the recent opinion 
of that noble Lord ; and as the right hon. 
Baronet professed to be biassed by the 
opinions of that eminent legal Lord, he 
hoped the right hon. Baronet and the 
House would give weight to that opinion, 
as it was in favour of his Amendment. 
There was, then, an end to the authority 
of Lord Brougham, as quoted by the 
right hon. Baronet. How did the other 
argument stand, which had been relied on, 
as having weight, by the right hon. Baro- 
net? He said, in 1718, in Bentley’s case, 
it was decided that the Crown had a visi- 
torial power over the universities. Nobody 
doubted that was so. If that was the 
right hon. Baronet’s proposition, he at 
once agreed to it. But did the right hon. 
Baronet consider what was the visitorial 
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power of the Crown? What, in fact, that 
power meant? The visitorial power was 
purely judicial. It was given to the 
Crown, it existed in the Crown, and was 
exercised by the Crown to settle disputes 
whenever an appeal was made to the 
Crown to interfere. Could anything be 
more entirely wide of the question than to 
refer to the visitorial power of the Crown? 
Not only had the Crown a visitorial power 
exercised through the Lord Chancellor, 
but it had a visitorial power that could be 
exercised through a commission. He con- 
ceded more to the right hon. Gentleman 
on this point than the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked. The Crown, as visitor, might 
issue a@ commission ; but could the Crown 
issue a commission to make a roving in- 
quiry without their being any disputes to 
settle ? 
tleman thought that the Commission about 
to be issued was a commission the same as 
that of the visitorial power. 
however, that neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, nor the noble Lord, could now 
adhere to that view. Why did the right 


hon. Gentleman refer to the right of the | 
The right hon. Gen- | 


Crown as visitor ? 
tleman referred to that right, but no man 


disputed the legality of a commission issu- | 


ing from the Crown. He had never heard 
any one, who had properly considered the 
subject, deny that power. 
power was a great argument against issu- 
ing the contemplated commission. In what 


situation would the Crown stand if the Com- 
mission departed from its judicial charac- | 
It would act unjustly, because the | 


ter ? 
Crown was now without legal power to 
obtain the necessary evidence. He did 
not find that any lawyer in the House sup- 
ported the proposition of the noble Lord— 
& proposition to which he had committed 
himself by announcing that he had given 
his advice to the Crown to issue a Commis- 
sion. The visitorial power of the Crown 
was a power that really had nothing to do 
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It was plain the right hon. Gen- | 


He thought, | 


This visitorial | 
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occurred about the revenues and manage- 
ment of colleges, they were to be settled 
according to the constitution of the country, 
before the legal tribunals of the country, 
| just the same as any other question of pro- 
perty. The Crown was a protector in its 
character of visitor; but it had no control 
over the revenue or management. It had 
no right to ask how the revenues were re- 
ceived, and to what purpose they were de- 
dicated. How was it possible to conceive 
that the Crown had a right to send a Com- 
mission to the colleges, to call upon per- 
sons, who were responsible to each other 
as neighbours having rights in common, 
to ask them how they received the rents, 
and how they employed those rents? The 
hon. Member, to whose Motion the House 
owed the present discussion, suggested 
that if his proposition were adopted—if 
/such an inquiry took place—the revenues 
of the colleges would thereby be greatly 
increased, as he considered that the col- 
|lege tenants had too good a time of it. 
They were too comfortable, and enjoyed 
‘leases of a too beneficial description. But 
if a Commission were given, as the hon. 
Member desired, then the relation of land- 
‘lord and tenant could be looked into, and 
the result would be that he would produce 
'a greater amount of revenue than was now 
obtained. But for whose benefit was this 
increased revenue to be obtained? [Mr. 
| Iizywoop: For the colleges.] He heard 
'the hon. Member reply—The colleges. 
But how that would occur, he should be 
glad to be informed. He would ask the 
hon. Member how he would like a Com- 
' missioner of the Crown to come to him, and 
insist on settling questions betwixt himself 
| and his tenants ? No doubt the hon. Mem- 
| ber would individually receive the Commis- 
| sioner courteously, and would afford in- 
‘formation, though he doubted that; but 
| then, if the hon. Member was a joint ten- 
| ant of property, and an inquiry were raised 
| by the Crown or anybody else as to the 
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with the subject matter of the Commission, | rent he was receiving, if the hon. Member 
as the authority of the Crown was limited | in such a case chose to say he did not ad- 
to the settlement of disputes. The visito- mit the right of the Crown to ask him for 
rial power of the Crown was exercised over | information, and that the Crown had no 
certain only of the colleges and halls. In| power to compel him to give information— 
some cases the Crown had no visitorial | suppose the joint tenant was applied to by 
power, it was lodged in other bodies. If) the Crown, and suppose that tenant might 
the visitorial power had reference to uni- | have some expectations of some office from 
Versities, gua universities, as an aggregate | the Crown, which he might think would be 
corporate body, which consisted of an ag- | assisted by giving information, what right 
gregation of individual corporations, what | would the hon. Member have to prevent 
had the Crown to do with the revenues and the joint tenant from giving all the infor- 
management of those bodies? If disputes | mation he chose to give? Suppose the 
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hon. Member found that the joint tenant 
had told all about the matter, and had re- 
commended various alterations in the man- 
agement of the property, would not the 
hon. Member feel that he had a right to 
be protected by law, and would he not feel 
that he had been unjustly deprived of his 
right by a functionary selected by the 
Crown? Was that a decent course of 
proceeding for a Government to pursue— 
was it a constitutional dealing with that 
right and liberty which every individual 
enjoyed in England? He did not speak 
simply as a lawyer. Every one was law- 
yer enough to know that the right of pro- 
perty was only valuable so far as law could 
protect it. But if they were to have a 
Commission from the Crown, without com- 
pulsory powers, which was to give away 
rights, and to give them away on partial 
information, to what would not such a pro- 
ceeding lead? He respectfully asked the 
House to say if any answer had been given 
to these objections? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had said, no 


one was bold enough to stand up in that! 


House and assert that which was embodied 
in his (Mr. J. Stuart’s) Amendment; but 
he felt satisfied the suggestions he had 
now made must have raised further doubts 
in the acute mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who, he felt assured, was not com- 
pletely satisfied with his position. He 
would not fatigue the House with a long 
speech, but he could not conclude without 
adverting to some matters which had been 
introduced and referred to by the hon. 
Mover of the original Motion. He admitted 
that the course adopted by the hon. Mem- 
ber was more straightforward than the 
course Government had taken on this ques- 
tion. But he could not shut his eyes to 
what was at the bottom of all these pro- 
ceedings. He could not be satisfied that 
the suggestion of a Commission was only 
put forward to induce the House to over- 
look the great question of admitting Dis- 
senters to participate in the emoluments 
and honours of the universities. That was 
the thing the hon. Member for North Lan- 
cashire evidently wished to see; nay, more, 
that Commission was to be the great step 
towards the accomplishment of this great 
purpose. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government treated the question of 
the admission of Dissenters as settled by a 
former speech of Lord Stanley. As he 
(Mr. J. Stuart) understood it, Lord Stan- 
ley, when a young man, entertained no- 
tions on this question which the wisdom 
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and experience of his riper years made 
him entirely doubt the soundness of. If 
the noble Lord referred to the speech of 
Lord Stanley, he would see it would 
avail him as little as the speech of Lord 
Brougham as to the legality of the ‘Com- 
mission did his right hon. Colleague. 
The noble Lord said the question of 
the admission of Dissenters was not in- 
volved with the question of issuing this 
Commission. The noble Lord considered 
that further inquiry could add no informa- 
tion to that which Parliament possessed, 
and that the judgment of Parliament had 
already been given against it. What was 
the purpose of this Commission, and what 
good purpose could it effect? Taking the 
universities as places for educating the peo- 
ple, the noble Lord said, many of the col- 
leges had property governed by statutes, 
the nature of which prevented a more uni- 
versal application of those funds for edu- 
cational purposes. That was just what the 
Dissenters said. The noble Lord said, he 
wished to get information, so as to enable 
him to alter the statutes—to alter the dis- 
tribution of the property, and thus to enlarge 
the sphere of education. This was just 
what the Dissenters wanted. OneJof the 
noble Lord’s infirmities as a statesman— 
he admitted the noble Lord had many 
great qualities—was, that he was not very 
direct in the pursuit of an object. It was 
to be feared if the noble Lord obtained 
power to alter the distribution of collegiate 
property, that he would find some way to 
admit Dissenters to those institutions. It 
would be better if the noble Lord frankly 
told the House what his intentions were. 
The noble Lord said, Parliament had got 
information enough; it could not get any 
additional information, and he only wanted 
more information with respect to the pro- 
perty and the purposes to which it was de- 
dicated. It would be better if the noble 
Lord frankly acknowledged his purpose at 
once. The hon. Mover of the Motion had 
manfully acknowledged what he did mean, 
and he had closed at once with the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord, and had withdrawn 
his Motion. The conduct of the hon. 
Member was more candid and judicious 
with a view to his ulterior objects than than 
that of the noble Lord. But a Commission 
to alter the constitution of the universities, 
so as to give a wide scope, and, as pre- 
tended, to make them more conformable 
to the will of the founders and their sta- 
tutes, was not a new contrivance. A Com- 
mission issued by the Crown and Parlia- 
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ment in 1647 was sent out, as the hon. 
Gentleman knew, with the view of abolish- 
ing the statutes of the universities, and 
making them of more extensive usefulness. 
A great historian had commented on the 
result of that Commission, and the weak- 
ness of the statesman who advised it. To 


the glory of the university, at a period | 


when law was so completely subverted, 
they resisted the Commission, and held a 
convocation for the purpose of resisting the 
intention of Parliament to revise the sta- 
tutes, with the view of obtaining the exclu- 
sive application of the funds. Lord Claren- 
don in his history thus wrote :— 


“ In this year, 1647, they had begun a visitation 
of the University of Oxford, which they finished 
not till the next year; in which the Earl of Pem- 
broke had been contented to be employed as Chan- 
cellor of the University, who had taken an oath 
to defend the rights and privileges of the University, 
Notwithstanding which, out of the extreme weak- 
ness of his understanding and the miserable compli- 
ance of his nature, he suffered himself to be made a 
property in joining with Brent, Prynne, and some 
committee-men and Presbyterian ministers, as 
Commissioners for the Parliament, to reform the 
discipline and erroneous doctrine of that famous 
university * * which the whole body of 
the university was so far from submitting to, that 
they met in their convocation, and, to their eter- 
nal renown (being at the same time under a strict 
and strong garrison put over them by Parliament, 
the King in prison, and all their hopes desperate), 
passed a public Act against it, that no man of the 
contrary opinion, nor the Assembly of the Divines 
(which then sat at Westminster, forming a new 
catechism and scheme of religion) ever ventured 
to make any answer to it; nor, indeed, is it to be 
answered, but must remain to the world’s end as 
a monument of the learning, courage, and loyalty 
of that excellent place.” 


The same course of a resort to a “‘ strong 
garrison ”’ to enforce obedience could hardly 


be adopted now. But where was the dif- 
ference in the ease of those persons who 
refused to submit to the Commission, if in- 
stead of troops they were compelled to sub- 
mit by bribes, and by hopes and expecta- 
tions of advantage, for there were always 


mean motives to be found actuating indi- | 
In the | 


viduals belonging to large bodies ? 
instance to which he had referred, it was 
stated by Anthony 4 Wood, there were to 


be found the names of men connected with | 
the university who supported the Commis- | 


sion; those men, he said, were a pitiful set, 
and were known by the name of ‘ Seek- 
ers.’’ He did not use the word in an of- 
fensive sense, but the hon. Member for 
North Lancashire was in one sense a seeker 
himself. He did not mean to say that the 
hon. Member deserved the epithet used by 
Anthony a Wood, and that he was one of 
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| those who sought to recommend themselves 
| 


to power. Seekers in those days were 
| comparatively unnecessary when there was 


| a garrison of troops; but the seekers were 


| active, and Anthony 4 Wood mentioned as 


among the employment of the Parliament- 
ary Commissionors that not only did the 
seekers possess themeslves of the revenue 
of the university, but they interfered in the 
games, for one of the memoranda was, that 
‘*on this day the Commissioners employed 
themselves in breaking fiddles and destroy- 
ing garlands.’”” Then the Dissenters, in 
terms of great liberality and indulgence, 
made another attempt through the Royal 
authority, and not through the Parliament, 
for he begged the House to observe that 
the only question here was, whether there 
should be a Commission with an authority 
of the Crown; that there might be a Com- 
mission with the authority of Parliament, 
no one denied; but here the question was 
upon the mere prerogative of the Crown; 
and he charged the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government with advising the Crown 
to use its prerogative to the great injury 
of the Crown, by the violation of the rights 
and properties of the subjects of the Crown 
who are entitled to its special protec- 
tion. What took place under that other 
visitation in 1687, when, again, under the 
authority of the Crown, violent measures 
were resorted to, to force a Dissenter upon 
Magdalen College? That college was one 
of the colleges in Oxford, the endowments 
of which were the least applied to the 
purposes of education. [Mr. Heywoop: 
Hear, hear!] He inferred from that cheer 
that the hon. Member for North Lan- 
eashire and his friends were of opinion 
that the revenues in question ‘‘ ought”’ to 
be employed for educational purposes. But 
be it observed that if they were so, such 
application would be contrary to the ex- 
press letter of the law by which their ap- 
propriation was settled and controlled. And 
if by law there existed no right in any 
other quarter to force the application of 
| the revenues to purposes of general educa- 
tion, he took it to be clear that such appli- 
cation could not be constitutionally effected 
by any other authority. Yet the Commis- 
sion contemplated or advised by the noble 
| Lord at the head of the Government, was 
the suggestion of another authority by 
which this diversion of the endowments of 
Magdalen College to purposes other than 
those stipulated by the conditions of such 
endowments, might be effected, although 





| there was no warranty for it by law. He 
| 
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freely admitted that Magdalen College did 


enjoy very large endowments; and if that 
noble college possessed no other claim but 
these laws, prescribing and limiting their 
application away from purposes of general 
education, on the gratitude of Englishmen, 
every lover of liberty and of his country 
ought to feel himself under the deepest 
obligations to the college in question for 
the noble stand which it had made in their 
defence. It had earned a title to this gra- 
titude by the determined and resolute re- 
sistance it had opposed, in evil times, to 
the attempt at imposing upon it by royal 
mandate a head, in the person of a Dis- 
senter from the established religion of the 
State, with an exercise of violence repug- 
nant to the laws and contrary to the liber- 
ties of England. He quoted this fact on 
an authority from which he believed no 
Gentleman who heard him—on whatever 
side of the House he might be sitting— 
would dissent. He meant Mr. Macaulay, 
who, in one of the finest passages of his 
admirable history, described with glowing 
eloquence the gallant struggle maintained 
by the authorities of Magdalen College 
against the intruding nominee of James 
Il. He contended that no Englishman, 
not dead to every emotion of public spirit, 
and every impulse of the love of consti- 
tutional liberty, could read that noble pas- 
sage he was referring to without feeling 
grateful that Magdalen College possessed, 
as it did at the time of its great contest 
with the royal prerogative, those vast en- 
dowments which had sustained it, without 
being bound to their appropriation to pur- 
poses of general education. He contended 
that Magdalen had thus established for it- 
self a title to the unbounded gratitude of 
those even who would now support the 
issue of a Commission destined to compel 
her once more to submit to an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional intervention with her 
rights and her property. Thus, he con- 
ceived, he had the authority of Mr. Macau- 
lay for urging upon all who might be dis- 
posed to support the project of the noble 
Lord, whether they call themselves Whigs 
or Radicals, the fact that, in advocating 
the possible application of the endowments 
of Magdalen to the object of a scheme for 
extending general education, they would 
be committing signal injustice on an es- 
tablishment, the conduct of whose mem- 
bers in a period of very great peril and 
violence had entitled it to the respect of 
all Englishmen who desired to uphold the 
constitution. It was that spirited conduct 
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which had led to some of the most impor- 
tant results on which had been founded the 
subsequent greatness and the ascertained 
liberties of our country, as they now ex- 
isted. It had led, among other memorable 
consequences, to the trial of the seven 
bishops; and, in short, by its vindication 
of those rights with which the new Com- 
mission advised by the noble Lord would 
now interfere in a manner virtually to ab- 
rogate, he might say it had mainly con- 
duced to the establishment of our present 
liberties, and the security which the law 
had ever since extended to our public and 
our private rights. For such benefits the 
course projected by the noble Lord would 
be, indeed, but an ill return. He would 
not much longer detain the House. His 
object had been merely to call their atten- 
tion to some very grave considerations, 
which the advisers of the Commission that 
the noble Lord desired to issue, appeared to 
have totally overlooked in dealing with the 
general question now before them. He 
had spoken in the hope of inducing the 
House to interfere, so as either to postpone 
or to prevent the promulgation of that new 
Commission which the noble Lord had de- 
clared he would advise the Crown to issue. 
He maintained, in conclusion, that there 
was no auihority, legally or constitutionally 
speaking, in favour of such a measure. All 
authority, derived from cases of analogous 
facts was directly against it; and he would 
boldly defy any one with any pretension to 
the character of a lawyer to vindicate such 
a proceeding. Such a Commission was in 
itself illegal, because it was not consonant 
to the law of England to issue Commis- 
sions authorising those named in them to 
eall on individuals or bodies corporate to 
come before them, not under compulsion, 
but upon invitation, to give evidence as to 
the appropriation of their own particular 
revenues or endowments, when such evi- 
dence might be injurious to the interests of 
such bodies or individuals, or such of them 
at any rate as declined to concur, and were 
averse to the tendering of such evidence. 
He would protest against the Commission 
as one, both in its spirit and its technical 
conditions, opposed to the law and the con- 
stitution of this country. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Amendment proposed— 
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“To leave out from the first word ‘ That’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘ any advice given to Her Majesty to issue a Royal 
Commission for inquiry into the state of the Re- 


venues and Management of any Colleges or Halls 
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of the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
not being Royal foundations, tends to a violation 
of the Laws and Constitution of Her Kingdom, and 
of the rights and liberties of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects,” 


instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down had addressed the House on the ad- 
vice which had been given to the Crown 
by its Ministers to issue that Commission. 
But he (Mr. Drummond) was rather dis- 
posed to make some observations on the 
altered tone of the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary on the present occasion, 
from that which he adopted on a former 
evening when speaking from his brief, as 
it were, on this same subject. To-night 
that tone was totally different from the 
noble Lord’s at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He must add, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet’s was much more mo- 
derate than that adopted by his hon. 
Friend, whose Motion the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had risen to support. Various ob- 
servations had been made on the objects 
originally proposed by these institutions, 
and the mode in which they had been hi- 
therto carried out. On that subject it was 
not his intention now to enter, further than 
to remark that although it might not be 
desirable to invest the Government with 
compulsory powers to the extent advocated 
by some Gentlemen, for the diffusion of 
general education, he did consider it to be 
the duty of Government to do its best to 
guard the subjects of the Crown generally 
against imposture of every kind, and to 
provide a proper place, either through 
colleges or universities, whichsoever they 
would, where persons should be maintained 
who were known as individuals qualified to 
give the sort of instruction that it was de- 
sired these pupils should receive, and where 
the pupils so taught by them should re- 
ceive, on quitting their classes, some sort 
of certificate, to show that they had duly 
qualified themselves for the professions 
they had respectively chosen. Whether 
this object might be more conveniently 
attained by the grant of degrees or di- 
plomas, or how otherwise, he was not 
now prepared to say. The one impor- 
tant thing was, that persons should be 
duly qualified to teach those who repair- 
ed to them for instruction, and should 
be known and recognised as filling such 
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position. Whether the Commission which 
the noble Lord had advised, or was dis- 
posed to advise the Crown to issue, was 
or was not legal, was a technical question 
with which he was not prepared to deal. 
By far a more important question turned 
upon the consideration—first, of what the 
nature of that Commission was; second, of 
whom that Commission was to be com- 
posed. Now, for his own part, he was 
somewhat sceptical about what the results 
of this Commission were really likely to be 
when he turned to the proceedings of for- 
mer Whig commissions. He held in his 
hand a copy of a somewhat analogous com- 
mission, issued in the ‘ good old times” 
(the phrase ‘‘ good old times”’ always im- 
plying some period at which the Whigs 
had been in power). It was dated in the 
year 1620, when a Whig Government sent 
down a commission to inquire into the 
state, condition, and revenues of the uni- 
versities of Scotland. The commission 
authorised and empowered the Commis- 
sioners therein named to go down to the 
said universities, and ‘* require the profes- 
sors, heads, masters, regents, graduates, 
and scholars of those establishments to 
come in and compeer before the com- 
mission, and answer to all inquiries the 
latter might be minded to address to them 
anent the state and discipline in which 
their houses were severally maintained— 
the morals and deportment of masters and 
scholars, the nature of the instruction 
given, the punishments inflicted, and also 
anent the revenues and endowments of 
such colleges, their amount, and the par- 
ticulars of their disbursement, &c.’’ And 
all parties whom the commission were em- 
powered to cite before them were also re- 
quired to give evidence of any impro- 
propriety or offences of which they might 
be cognisant in any members, of whatever 
condition, of the said houses, &c. He 
(Mr. Drummond) was much afraid that the 
authority from whence he drew this strange 
document must himself have been a sad 
wicked old Tory, from the sarcastic re- 
mark with which he dismissed this com- 
mission, namely, “it being so easy to 
make it appear that the masters of these 
universities had been guilty of great crimes 
—seeing that they held places of prefer- 
ment.”” The Commission now in question 
before the House might only depend, as to 
its beneficial character or otherwise, on the 
character of those who would compose it, 
and on their views about ‘places of pre- 
ferment.’’ But he confessed that he fore- 
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saw much possible danger from the prece- 
dent that the noble Lord’s advice as to 
this Commission, might establish. If the 
Queen could be advised, however the ques- 
tion of law or constitutional usage might 
stand, to issue this Commission authorising 
Her Commissioners to inquire how these 
collegiate institutions used or managed 
their property, he wanted to know how 
they were to guard against the issue of a 
Commission, some day or other, to inquire 
into the mode in which the Queen used 
Her property? He would ask, seriously, 
who was to guarantee them from such a 
dilemma as that? It seemed to him that 
the noble Lord must have fallen into an 
error into which heads of government were 
somewhat apt to fall. He thought the 
noble Lord must have committed the error 
of originating a measure of this kind and 
importance from himself, without previously 
submitting it to the consideration of his 
own Cabinet, and there taking, in the first 
instance, the opinions of those who could 
have better advised him on the legal and 
constitutional points involved in the ques- 
tion. Certain he was that nobody who 
knew anything about the legal and consti- 
tutional elements in question would, even 
for a moment, have advised the issue of 
a Commission. He must confess, at the 
same time, that he believed the universi- 
ties had become, from lapse of time and 
other circumstances, totally inadequate to 
discharge their duties in a manner and to 
the full extent which the public might ex- 
pect and desire. But the mode by which 
the reasonable expectations of the public 
were to be fulfilled, ought not to be by the 
issue of such a commission as that pro- 
posed which would interfere with the pro- 
perty and rights of the colleges. The 
thing we ought to do was either to open 
the halls to Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists, or else to give grants of public 
money to build colleges, one for Roman 
Catholics, and another for Nonconformists, 
while we left the degrees and honours of 
the universities open to all. It was per- 
fectly impossible for them to continue the 
universities merely as parts of the Church 
Establishment after they had themselves 
destroyed that Church Establishment, and 
after that House, containing so many pro- 
fessed enemies to the Establishment, sat 
nightly in judgment upon it. A great fal- 
lacy ran through the argument of the hon. 


Gentleman who opened this debate as to | 
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alluded to were modern history and mo- 
dern languages. With respect to modern 
history, he (Mr. Drummond) did not ex- 
actly know what was meant by it. Whigs 
were famous for writing political pamphlets 
which they called histories; one might 
begin with Fox’s History of James, and 
go down to the latest that had come out; 
and if the hon. Gentleman meant that it 
was very important that these things should 
be taught to the rising generation, he (Mr. 
Drummond) must differ from him. How- 
ever, it was a matter of taste. With re- 
spect to modern languages, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in error. There was a great 
advantage in the knowledge of modern 
languages to those who had to mix with 
the people among whom they were spoken; 
but it was wholly erroneous to suppose 
that you could ever derive the same ad- 
vantage from the study of modern lan- 
guages as of ancient. There was a little 
error, likewise, as to the object to be ef- 
fected by the teaching of languages at the 
universities. It had no more to do with 
the subsequent use to be made of those 
languages than the learning to fence or to 
dance had to do with the subsequent 
walking. You were not, because you had 
learned to fence, to go parrying carte and 
tierce through the world; but you had not 
proper power over your limbs unless taught 
in these exercises. So with the learning 
of the languages; the great advantage 
was that the mind was thereby exercised 
in a way in which it could not be by any 
other means. Illustrations might be found 
in that House during the last century; 
those who had been most distinguished in 
Parliament were those who had been most 
learned while at college. The knowledge 
of German had been particularly specified. 
You would find a greater number of per- 
sons everywhere abroad well versed in Eng- 
lish than you would find English people 
well versed in continental languages; and 
the reason assigned abroad was that Eng- 
lish literature was not only so much richer, 
but so much purer—that English was 
necessary for those who chiefly exercised 
themselves in light reading, because the 
light reading on the Continent was so cor- 
rupting and vicious. Now, there were 
many persons here exceedingly alarmed at 
the introduction of Popery. Even if they 
were right instead of wrong, in point of 
fact there was far greater danger to this 
country from the introduction of German 
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the things which ought to be taught at the | literature, filling people’s minds with that 
universities. The two principal parts he| abominable system of neology. If there 
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was a quarter of which we ought to be 
jealous, it was the north of Germany, and 
especially Prussia. He (Mr. Drummond) 
very much disliked everything that came 
from that quarter. In politics Prussia was 
the most treacherous of all countries dur- 
ing the whole of the last war; it was the 
most base; it followed this country, or 
France, according as it could obtain some- 
thing for itself. It was a Minister of 
Prussia who was the last that was con- 
victed of receiving money to betray his 
country. Prussia was the great centre 
from which all the neology of Europe came 
forth. If there was one thing against 
which the universities ought most to be 
warned, it was the suffering German litera- 
ture to become the basis of the instruction 
of English youth. He was exceedingly 
glad the adjournment of the debate was 
moved. [An Hon. Member: That Mo- 
tion is withdrawn.| It was to be moved 
again, he hoped, as it would give Ministers 
as opportunity of remembering ‘‘ that sec- 
ond thoughts were best.” 

Mr. E. H. BUNBURY should confess 
himself much at a loss to understand the 
arguments of the hon. Gentlemen who had 
just sat down. He understood the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Stuart) to ar- 
gue, that as it would be illegal if the 
Crown, of its own authority, were to issue 
a commission for the purpose of introdue- 
ing certain arbitrary changes in the con- 
stitution of the universities, or the arrange- 
ments of the colleges, it was illegal to at- 
tempt to do it by a circuitous process. It 
appeared to him that precisely the same 
argument might with equal force have been 
applied to the case of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Commission, and to that also of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission; and he 
might add that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to found his argument upon 
the principle that they ought to legislate 
first and inquire afterwards. But, to enter 
more closely into the consideration of the 
question before the House, here they had 
a certain number of very grave charges 
brought against the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and, without saying how 
far those charges had a foundation in truth, 
he would say this—that there were a great 
number of persons who ought to be ac- 
quainted with the constitution and condi- 
tion of those universities. The ignorance 
that prevailed out of doors respecting them 
formed a reason, not for refusing but for 
granting inquiry, and therefore he should 
support inquiry, with a view to reform. 
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One of the most distinguished members of 
the University of Cambridge, Dr. Peacock, 
the dean of Ely, stated that that univer- 
sity had undergone few essential changes 
during the last three centuries. Surely 
when they looked around them in the world 
they could not avoid coming to the conclu- 
sion that such an institution could not be 
allowed to stand still in the midst of gene- 
ral progress. It further appeared to him 
| that in instituting this inquiry they must 
/not content themselves with such informa- 
| tion as volunteer witnesses might supply, 
for very many fellows of colleges knew 
, nothing of their constitution or administra- 
tion. Those matters were not so open or 
'so simple as that any of the fellows could 
bring all the details under the notice of 
/a@ Royal Commission. Then, as to what 
| was even now known of their constitution, 
Dr. Peacock stated, that though graces 
| were submitted to the decision of the sen- 
‘ate, yet they were never, as in that House, 
accompanied by such statements as would 
| enable those who voted them to know whe- 
‘ther they were right and proper or not, 
and there might not be five persons in the 
senate acquainted with the real state of 
the facts. He could not therefore concur 
in opinion with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Newark, that the issuing of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was objectionable upon 
the grounds he had stated. Nothing was 
80 easy as to say it was ‘‘ unconstitutional” 
to issue such a commission; but it was dif- 
ficult to prove that it was. Until some- 
thing like an argument had been advanced 
on the subject, he should be content to 
allow the question to be determined accor- 
\ding to the precedents already made in 
the ecclesiastical and other commissions of 
‘inquiry. For his own part, he was not 
actuated by any feeling of hostility to 
‘either of the universities. With one of 
| them (Cambridge) he had the honour to 
have been connected, and it had ever been 
/a source of pride and satisfaction to him 
that he had been; but, for the advantage 
| of the universities, he wished to have the 
inquiry instituted. Many grave charges 
'had been brought against them, some of 
which, he believed, had no foundation. 
The universities had been censured for not 
| doing things which it was altogether im- 
possible, and they had no power, to do. It 
was only fair they should have an opportu- 
nity of clearing away those unfounded re- 
proaches against them. He knew, and it 
pained and grieved him to know, that very 
| many of the charges made against the uni- 
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yersities were unfounded; he thought the 
inquiry was, therefore, essential for their 
own sakes. It was not possible for the 
colleges to remedy many of the abuses 
complained of. His own opinion was that 
their powers ought to be enlarged, or some 
means should be afforded for the remedy 
of such evils. If not, the public should 
be fairly and fully informed that it was not 
by the fault of the colleges such abuses as 
those complained of existed, but because 
there was no power to remedy or remove 
them. Even though a Royal Commission 
conferred no power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses to give evidence, it would 
at all events throw a degree of light upon 
the working of the universities and their 
future prospects might be improved con- 
siderably by it. He believed there would 
be no difficulty found in obtaining the evi- 
dence of persons competent to give it. He 
was sure of that, at least with respect to 
Cambridge; but he was also satisfied that 
competent witnesses would come forward 
from both universities fairly and volunta- 
rily to give every information in their 
power. He did not believe it would be a 
one-sided inquiry—on the contrary, it would 
be open to all parties—heads of colleges 


—professors—tutors-—and all who were 


best qualified to give information. If the 
universities were so faultless as it was said 
they were, and that the charges against 
them were unfounded, surely those imme- 
diately and directly interested in them 
would be the first to come forward to be 
examined. He believed the changes which 
ought to be effected in the universities 
were constitutional changes, and not those 
which might be made by themselves or by 
the powers now vested in them. If the 
proposed inquiry was issued, it would be 
found that the universities were trammelled 
at every step, and that they possessed no 
power whatever to remove or remedy the 
evils which existed. It was said that they 
had power to reform themselves, and that 
they would do so gradually. He believed they 
had no such power, and that they could 
never reform themselves. Public opinion 
had not the same effect upon the universi- 
ties as it exercised over many other insti- 
tutions. It was said public opinion would 
gradually produce its effects on them, and 
that it was as influential in the universities 
as anywhere else. He did not think so. 
He was aware of the slow effects of public 
opinion. With respect to the changes that 
it might be found expedient to introduce, 
he was far from thinking that they ought 
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learning, or to a particular course of lec- 
tures. The evils which demanded a remedy 
lay, he feared, much deeper ; for the con- 
stitutions of the universities appeared to 
him to require considerable change, and he 
held that Parliament ought to do for them 
that which they were unable to do for 
Many hon. Members were 
probably not aware of the difficulty with 
which changes were made, or almost any 
proposition introduced in either of the uni- 
versities. In every instance, the motion, 
or grace as it was called, must be submitted 
to what might be termed a select commit- 
tee; and they not only collectively, but 
individually, possessed the power of pro- 
nouncing upon it a veto, one dissentient 
voice being sufficient to prevent the grace 
being submitted to the senate; and this 
senate was a body highly democratic, with 
all the evils, but none of the advantages, 
of democracy; and yet, in that assembly 
motions were decided without discussion 
and without amendment, for they must be 
accepted in toto, or wholly rejected. Now, 
he would appeal to any one acquainted 
with the practice of popular assemblies, to 
say if such constitution could be considered 
tolerable. He was ready to admit great 
and beneficial changes had been carried 
into effect in the universities; but the con- 
sideration of the effects of the relation be- 
tween the various colleges and the univer- 
sities might be well brought before a com- 
mission. That relation was of recent 
growth, and was not connected with the 
original constitution of the universities ; 
and he thought it would be important for 
the Commission to consider whether it 
might not be left open to persons desirous 
of a university education to follow their 
studies without the restraints of any col- 
lege, which could be done with less harm 
to discipline than was generally imagined. 
The present connexion between the col- 
leges and the university presented difficul- 
ties to the advance of education which 
would be felt more and more in proportion 
as the sphere of learning was enlarged ; 
and even now, while the tutors of colleges 
were fully engaged, it was found that the 
most eminent university professors were 
lecturing to yearly decreasing audiences. 
He hoped the instructions issued to the 
Commission would enlarge, rather than 
narrow, the field of inquiry; and on no 
point did there appear to be a greater 
unanimity of opinion than on the necessity 
of having a joined, and not a separate, 
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Commission. Believing that the issuing 
of the Commission was perfectly in the 
power of the Crown—that it was not only 
expedient, but highly desirable, for the 
sake of the universities themselves—that 
it would free them from much unfounded 
calumny and misrepresentation—and that 
it would, in all probability, tend to good, he 
would vote for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, if it was then 
before the House, and would certainly vote 
against the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Newark, which he 
conceived to be founded entirely on a mis- 
conception of the proposition of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, upon one 
point I am glad I can entirely coneur with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down—I mean in the description 
he has given of the motives which he be- 
lieves have actuated Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to this Motion. I 
at once freely admit that I believe those 
motives to be entirely consistent with the 
professions of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and with friendly feel- 
ings towards the universities; and I am 
the more anxious to make this admission 
in terms the most unreserved, as upon the 
subject of the proposition itself it will be 
my absolute duty to express a very strong 
opinion. Sir, I earnestly hope—I do not 
yet see reason for abandoning the hope— 
that the noble Lord will be induced to re- 
consider an intention hastily conceived, 
and conceived, as I think, in an evil hour. 
For the noble Lord has heard to-night, in 
the able speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Newark, of difficul- 
ties attaching to this subject of which I 
believe he had little dreamt at the time he 
made his unexpected announcement; and, 
unless I am much mistaken, before this 
subject ceases to be discussed in this 
House, the noble Lord will hear much 
more with regard to the constitutional— 
and I might almost, if not strictly, say— 
the legal character of the Commission he 
proposes to appoint. Sir, there is one 
reason only which, I confess, makes me 
regret the necessity which I feel to op- 
pose the whole objects of this Commis- 
sion, and that is, that I am quite certain 
that any investigation and public examina- 
tion such as that which the noble Lord 
would institute, would redound—I do not 
presume to speak of Cambridge, although 
I believe the remark would apply with 
equal force to that university—would re- 
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dound to the credit and honour of the body 
to whom it was applied. Go where you 
will throughout the country, and nowhere 
will you find a body of men more compe- 
tent, more devoted to the functions of their 
office, or more indefatigable in the applica- 
tion bestowed upon them, more adorned 
with those virtues which belong—I am 
sure itis not too much to say—to Christian 
scholars and gentlemen. Sir, I cannot 
but regret that I should be compelled to 
oppose an inquiry which, conducted as | 
know it would be by honourable men, would 
be certain to elicit testimony so emphatic 
in favour of the University of Oxford,which, 
by the few in number only, has been view- 
ed with jealousy and distrust. But, Sir, 
without stopping to consider the feelings 
of individuals, or the evil or the benefit 
which would redound to them by such an 
inquiry, let me advert to the great consti- 
tutional and public principles involved in 
this question. Sir, any Commission of this 
kind which you can appoint, must, under 
any circumstances or justification, be at- 
tended with most formidable evils. 1 do 
not deny there might be circumstances 
justifying the appointment of some kind 
of commission; but what I wish the House 
to recognise is, that in any case the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission must be 
a great evil in itself—even although it may 
be necessary to avert still greater evils. 
Not merely because such investigations 
may fix on partial and superficial blots, 
and very likely may lead to the suppres- 
sion of the advantages which the institu- 
tions confer—not merely because they may 
breed disunion between the seniors and 
the juniors, when it is essential that an 
unbroken confidence and respect should be 
preserved between the younger and the 
elder bodies, but because they are caleu- 
lated to introduce foreign and discordant 
elements in the place of that peace and re- 
pose which are so essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the object in view. But, Sir, let 
us consider how such a Commission as the 
one proposed accords with that principle 
which is so dear to the hearts of English- 
men, and which has had so much to do 
with the national growth and prosperity of 
the country—I mean the principle of local 
freedom of independence in local institu- 
tions. No doubt that principle is attended 
with contingent evils, and may seem to 
slacken rather than promote the progress 
of reform; but it is one to which the peo- 
ple owe much of their capacity for self- 
government, and one which characterises 
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this country beyond all others. And if I 
am asked what other country is renowned 
for local independence, I say it is that 
country which springs from our own loins, 
namely, the United States, where, although 
democracy prevails, yet there is still the 
most liberal disposition on the part of Go- 
vernment to facilitate the action of local 
and independent bodies. The institution 
of the Commission you propose must tend 
to impair that local independence. These, 
however, are general considerations which, 
in my mind, ought to make us pause before 
lending too favourable an ear to a proposi- 
tion of this kind. To proceed to closer 
quarters, 1 want to know whether a Com- 
mission of this kind may be instituted for 
the sake of some speculative improvement, 
or whether cause should be shown for its ap- 
pointment? I contend, with regard to the 
universities at this moment, nocaseat all has 
been made out for inquiry. I do not deny 
that you may have such a case; nay, I will 
make the admission. The universities have 
of late introduced changes of a very great 
extent into their course of study; and on 
the very day this blow was struck at them, 
on the 23rd of April last, the University 
of Oxford gave its final sanction to its new 
statute of examinations. It is true that 
that statute is a great change in itself, that 
it will introduce great changes, not only in 
the university, but in the colleges. But 
then that change will be the change of 
time. You must allow some time to elapse 
before the examinations of the university 
under the new statute can be discerned at 
all—and you must allow the colleges a rea- 
sonable time to adopt the change. There 
must be a large addition to the staff of tu- 
tors, and an extension and multiplication 
of the branches of study; but the discus- 
sion of all these matters involves a great 
deal of detail, and time is required for ma- 
turing any useful measures. But is not 
this House bound to’ give the university 
that time? Should we not wait to see 
what the colleges are willing to do for the 
university ? But what is the nature of the 
jurisdiction you are about to exercise? Is 
it an ordinary jurisdiction? It is a reme- 
dial and corrective jurisdiction. How do 
you propose to remedy and correct ? When 
you come to the remedy, you find a state 
of things which you cannot call neglect, as 
the time has not elapsed which would con- 
stitute neglect. The duties are emergent 
with the time, and that time has not ar- 
rived. As matters now stand there is not 
the shadow or the pretext of a case for in- 
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quiry. But what are the allegations made? 
One is, that in Oxford University, under 
the present restrictive system, there is not 
a reasonable certainty of always procuring 
competent men to undertake the actual 
work of tuition. That allegation has been 
made, although I do not know whether it 
has been repeated by the noble Lord. 
Mind—the allegation is, that it is fre- 
quently impossible to find competent per- 
sons to undertake the office of tutor. Now, 
Sir, in the different colleges or halls of 
Oxford, there are in the whole 78 tutors, 
and these 78 tutors have among them taken 
85 first and second class honours. The 
House will be able to judge of the meaning 
of that statement when I say that the aver- 
age of first-class honours taken in the year 
by the whole body of persons intending to 
graduate, is 12. But these 78 tutors have 
taken 85 first and second class honours, 
and 29 other high university honours. 
Among the whole number there are only 
six who have not taken high university 
honours. Can this allegation be sustained, 
therefore, when it can be shown that the 
best and ablest men, as a general rule, are 
found willing to undertake the duties of 
tutors? The other allegation that the 
statutes of the colleges will prevent the 
introduction of the new statutes, is equally 
chimerical. But, it is alleged, again, that 
the statutes are unalterable. 1 doubt whe- 
ther unalterable statutes exist in any col- 
leges, and whether it is not in the power 
of the visitor and incumbents to propose an 
alteration in them. But, at all events, be- 
fore you plead in the unalterability of sta- 
tutes asa justification for interference, you 
should ascertain the fact. These unalter- 
able statutes do not extend beyond six col- 
leges; but the lesson which I derive from 
the jealousy of the founders, consequent 
upon the framing of the statute, is the op- 
posite of that received by the noble Lord. 
I think that jealousy went to show that 
when ill-considered schemes were abroad, 
people were rendered more jealous of the 
introduction of well-considered schemes. 
Into the question of the restraints in the 
election of fellowships, I will not enter at 
any length. It is plain, however, that nei- 
ther the House of Commons nor the Crown 
can assume a jurisdiction to remove those 
restraints; but, in point of fact, those re- 
straints are of a much more limited char- 
acter than is supposed. The selection is 
usually made from the county, or in most 
eases from the diocese. But although I 
do not deny that there ought to be some 
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relaxation of these restrictions, yet I do 
deny the assumption that they are altoge- 
ther evil. It is plain the principle of ex- 
amination must have some limitation. I 
would not like to see a Prime Minister or 
any other Member of the Cabinet appointed 
by examination. I would as soon have 
them chosen out of a particular county or 
a particular diocese. And so in the case 
of fellowships—you may ascertain the com- 
petency of candidates by examination; but 
we all know that there may be as much 
trick in passing through an examination as 
anything else, and I protest against exam- 
ination being taken as the sole and only 
test of the fitness of candidates for those 
foundations. Therefore these allegations 
are altogether trivial, and trivial especially 
at the present moment. The noble Lord’s 
best argument is, that the state of the times 
render certain changes in the colleges ne- 
cessary. But his doctrine does not apply 
to universities, as they are distinct from 
the colleges; he has said nothing to show 
that he intends to propose any changes in 
the constitution of the universities. On 
the contrary, he says that ‘‘ the univer- 
sities have shown themselves to be alive to 
the wants of the period; but the colleges 
may lag behind, and in this case I wish 
to interfere.’’ I say you ought not to in- 
terfere, because the colleges ‘‘ may lag 
behind it;” it is your duty to show that 
they have lagged behind; and decency re- 
quires that the fact of their delinquency 
should be established before you administer 
the corrective of State interference. You 
have no right to interfere in the manner 
which the noble Lord proposes. To inter- 
fere with the universities is a matter most 
serious at all times, as a reference to his- 
tory shows. But when a case for inter- 
ference arises, the case must be a grave 
one, resting on brooad and intelligible 
grounds: and then the only proper way 
in which you can use these grounds is 
by applying to Parliament for powers of 
inquiry. Now, what are the reasons 
for that doctrine? I freely tell the 
noble Lord that I do oppose this Com- 
mission, mainly on the ground of the 
fears I entertain of the immediate conse- 
quences that may result to the universities. 
As a precedent that would be acted upon 
in a different spirit, and in worse times, I 
have a great dread of this Commission, 
even for the universities alone. But I 
mainly object to it from the unconstitu- 
tional character which appears to me to 
attach to the proceeding. For what is the 
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nature of the inquiry proposed? It is to 
be the simple act of the Executive; the 
noble Lord has shown no anxiety to be 
advised by the House of Commons. He 
announced his intention late in the evening 
of the 23rd of April, and as it was too late 
to discuss the subject that night, an hon. 
Gentleman proposed that another night 
should be taken for the purpose ; but the 
noble Lord intimated his opinion that there 
was no occasion for further discussion. 
Therefore an interference like this has not 
occurred before since 1686 ; for the noble 
Lord proposes to settle it all at his own 
table in his own private room; and politely 
intimates that he does not desire the inter- 
ference of either House of Parliament. 
I say, the universities are bodies of the 
highest rank and dignity in the kingdom ; 
and, whatever you do with regard to them, 
you must do with the most scrupulous 
respect not only for their position, but 
even for their prejudices, and, above all, 
with a scrupulous respect for the fond and 
fervent affection of the community for 
them. Now, if I were the Minister, I 
should have felt that issuing such a com- 
mission exposes the authority of the Crown 
to great disparagement. What are the 
terms in which the Commission is to be 
derived? Is it to be a commission grant- 
ing powers of any kind? Will, it like the 
municipal commission, enjoin upon all to 
give assistance and produce documents be- 
fore the Commissioners? It is clear 
that if you are to have an inquiry into the 
universities, and if you wish to attain your 
professed object, you will require powers 
which do not properly belong to the Crown, 
because you must observe decorum, and 
the order and forms of public proceedings, 
under the commission ; and these powers, 
not properly belonging to the Crown, will 
not be respected by the country, but will 
provoke jealousy and distrust. I don’t 
say that if there was a case of absolute 
necessity you ought not to face even these 
difficulties ; but, in the present case, I do 
consider you ought not to send commis- 
sioners down to Oxford to call upon persons 
for information, which not only they might 
refuse, but refuse in forms of speech ap- 
proaching even to rudeness and contempt. 
The noble Lord does not contemplate co- 
ercion, because that cannot be used, but 
he proposes to obtain a perfect knowledge 
of the practice of the colleges. Now, that 
implies a knowledge of all the internal 
transactions of the colleges. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are oaths taken by the 
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members of these foundations, binding 
them not to reveal their internal transac- 
tions; and I am afraid that many of them 
will feel themselves bound by these oaths 
as against the Commission of the noble 
Lord. I do not think they would feel them- 
selves bound as against an Act of Parlia- 
ment; because, from any obligation of this 
kind that a man might contract with re- 
gard to an eleemosynary institution, he 
could, from its very nature, be absolved by 
the Legislature. But the Crown has no 
power to absolve ; and how will the noble 
Lord, then, absolve the fellows of these 
colleges? Will he do as was done in the 
time of James II., because that period is 
the noble Lord’s own precedent—will he 
assume a dispensing power, and say, ‘* You 
need not regard statutes: we tell you so 
in our authority, and therefore do not mind 
about them?’’ And this is not a mere 
chimera; for you have it historically, that, 
in 1647, the members of the University of 
Cambridge refused, on the ground of their 
oaths, to furnish the information necessary 
to the Commissioners. And Fuller gives 
the words of the oath, Non revelabis ali- 
quod secretum collegii. And in the lan- 
guage of the oath for Oxford were the 
words, in damnum eus. So that every 


man will feel bound in his conscience not 
to disclose anything to the injury of the 


College. But it perhaps will be said, 
“‘Oh, we propose something for the benefit 
of these foundations, and not to injure 
them.’’ Now, some of the members will 
perhaps agree that it is a benefit, and have 
no objection to give information, but others, 
again, will think differently; and the effect 
will be, that you will have the evidence of 
one class, who do not think the inquiry 
an evil; but the sense of the vast majority 
will be excluded. Now, such a proceeding 
must obviously be destructive of the peace 
and harmony vitally essential to all bodies 
of this description. For the State to go 
among them, and by prospective patron- 
age and promotion, and consideration of 
political expediency, to divide the mem- 
bers of these societies, which are more like 
brothers and families than any other ana- 
logy you can supply—to divide them one 
against another under any circumstances, 
would be exceedingly deplorable, but under 
circumstances not of necessity, would be a 
course in the last degree both ungenerous 
and unjust. There are objections of a 
practical nature applying to the form of 
the proceeding taken by the noble Lord. 
But I want to know if broader and deeper 
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objections do not apply to this inquiry? I 
do not care whether this act is abstractly 
legal or not; but I confess that I cannot 
understand how it is to be reconciled with 
the spirit of our laws. I venture to say, 
that, if not illegal, it is unconstitutional in 
such a sense and in such a degree that 
you ought to eschew it with as much reso- 
lution as if it was absolutely and literally 
illegal. On the point of legality, I must 
remind the noble Lord that the able argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Newark remains still un- 
answered. I have understood that there 
have been cases tried in our courts of law, 
and without that precision as to individual 
and private rights which now obtains, and 
which tend to show that such a commission 
of inquiry as this, even without compulsory 
powers, isin itself illegal. I will, however, go 
at once to the question, whether it is consti- 
tional or unconstitutional. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury 
St. Edmunds has argued that the objec- 
tion as to its being unconstitutional is very 
vague and indefinite, and treated it as un- 
worthy of much consideration. I will not 
treat this objection as one incapable of 
being tested by a fixed and defined stan- 
dard. No doubt the term unconstitutional 
is often used with great latitude; but, after 
all the incidents of our historv, and the 
gradual elaboration of our constitution tor 
many centuries, defining so strictly t e 
powers of the Crown in relation to the 
other powers of the State, it does appear 
to me, at this time of day, in the year 
1840, that we ought to have some notion 
of what is meant by the term ‘* unconsti- 
tutional.”” I should have thought at least 
that one thing was well defined in Eng- 
land, namely, the power of the Crown in 
relation to other bodies in the State. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says that no 
enactment of law can provide for every 
possible case; and it would appear from 
him that every case that is not provided 
for by the law is to be dealt with by the 
prerogative of the Crown. Against this 
doctrine I protest, and remember it is by 
this doctrine that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seeks to defend this Commission 
from the objection that it is unconstitu- 
tional. I am no authority; but I thought 
the Crown had clear and definite powers 
in this matter; and that when the Crown 
has the power of interfering where persons 
may be damnified, it is not for them to 
show that the Crown has no power, but 
for the Crown to show a precedent in his- 
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tory, and in law, for the exercise of such | defects, and ‘‘ remedy the same;’’ and the 
a power. Now, I say that you have not commission not only made an inquiry and 
shown from either history or law that the | reported, but it devised codes and statutes 
Crown has a power to exercise this Com- | for the Scotch universities. That, there- 
mission. You indeed talk of precedents— fore, was very different, in every sense, 
you quote the case in 1549, and again in | from the noble Lord’s Commission. Then, 
the reign of Mary, and again almost | again, there was the Commission on Char- 
through the reign of Elizabeth, when you \ities ; but that also was as unlike the pre- 
had Royal Commissioners with very large | sent Commission as it was possible to be. 
powers. But no man in this House, I| In the first place, it was grounded, as I 
think, will allege that any one of these | say all such inquiries ought to be, upon 
precedents is a valid ground for the pre-|an Act of Parliament ; and I ask you, do 
sent proceeding. For, although there were | you now come to ask for an Act of Parlia- 
commissioners under Royal authority, yet; ment? If you think there is a case re- 
they were commissioners who rested upon | quiring interference, come and ask for an 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, and | Act of Parliament, and then we shall have 
that Act of Parliament was again swept|an opportunity of considering what you 
away by the 16th of Charles I. Then wish to inquire into, who the parties are 
there is the noble Lord’s precedent in the | who are to inquire ; and then we can per- 
reign of James II.; but that was followed | form our duty as guardians of the autho- 
by the Bill of Rights, expressly stamping | rity of the Crown, not to expose the autho- 
this precedent as illegal. Whether these rity of the State to contempt; and we can 
precedents were right or wrong in them- | also provide that which is vital to the suc- 
selves I will not stay to inquire; but as-|cess of all such inquiries—namely, that 
suming that they were perfectly justifiable | they shall be effectual for their purpose. 
in themselves, I hold that not one of them | But, surely, to cite the case of the Chari- 
comes any way near to a justification of | ties Commission, created, as it was, under 
the proceedings now contemplated. The | Act of Parliament, as a precedent for this 
noble Lord at the head of the Government | Commission, was idle and even ludicrous, 
quoted the case of the inquiry into the | because the very Act of Parliament ecreat- 
Scotch universities, and says it was con-|ing it specifically excludes all cases like 
ducted by a Royal Commission. That is| the universities—it excludes the universi- 
very true; but what has that, I ask, | ties themselves, the college foundations, 
to do with the matter? That was an/ Roman Catholic and others, and all public 
inquiry in the exercise of the visitatorial | schools; and, lastly, excludes every charity 
power. Whether it was open to be im-| that has visitors appointed by it. There- 
peached on the score of illegality, I will) fore, I conclude that you will not rest 
not attempt todecide. But I assume that | much upon that precedent, because it is 
it was perfectly legal. Well, what was/as much as possible your own proceeding 
the composition of that commission? The|read backwards. Then comes the Eccle- 
heads of the several universities consented | siastical Commission of 1835. Now, it 
to be appointed, showing that the uni-| was universally admitted, with respect to 
versities themselves were consenting par-| this commission, that great changes were 
ties ; and a portion of the Judges, and the| to be effected by the authority of the 
great bulk of the legal authorities of Scot- | State ; and, therefore, that inquiry, so far 
land, sanctioned it. That, therefore, will | from inquisitiveness and idle curiosity, was 
not bear a moment’s comparison with the | a marked tribute of homage and respect to 
Commission of the noble Lord—it was not | the Church. But was it an inquiry foreed 
a fishing commission—it was not a roving | upon the State and the Church? On 
commission, depending upon eleemosynary | the contrary, among the bishops and 
evidence; but it had the largest and fullest | rulers of the Church at the time of 
powers to summon persons, to administer | its appointment, there was but one opin- 
oaths, and require the production of docu-|ion as to the propriety of the commis- 
ments. Nay, more, it was not a commis-|sion. Now, if the noble Lord will show 
mission of inquiry merely ; but it was a| that the universities are consenting par- 
legislative commission. It was recited in| ties, I will admit that the Ecclesiasti- 
the warrant itself, that it was the un-| cal Commission is a precedent that he may 
doubted right and prerogative of Her Ma-| fairly quote. Then, the Irish Educational 
jesty to name the commissioners who were | Charities Commission was also quoted. But 
to inquire into disputes, irregularities, and | these charities were supported either wholly 
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or in part from public money. I will not 
ask whether the infinitesimal grant to the 
professors of the universities is the ground 
of analogy between that commission and 
the present one; but I would advise the 
noble Lord to take up that argument and 
make the most of it. But even then the 
universities are not the real objects of the 
proposed inquiry: it is the colleges. Then 
again there was the precedent of the Com- 
mission on Municipal Corporations. Now 
I should have considered it bad policy to 
support an inquiry of doubtful legality by 
another that was equally doubtful; but, 
even waving that point, the inquiry into 
the municipal corporations was a very dif- 
ferent case, because there was at the in- 
stitution of that inquiry a universal belief 
—undoubtedly founded in history to a cer- 
tain extent—that those corporations were 
originally representative bodies, but that 
in the lapse of time they had ceased to be 
so; so that here was a great departure 
from their original trust, and from the pur- 
poses of their institution, and you could 
plead abuse as a ground for inquiry, be- 
cause popular bodies had changed their 
essence by becoming self-elective. That, 
therefore, was a case essentially different 


from these universities and colleges; be- 
cause we all admit that they, on the whole, 
are trying to do their best to perform their 
duty and fulfil the purposes for which they 


were originally established. Therefore, 
not one of the precedents we have had ad- 
duced to us is worth a single straw. Well, 
we are going to have the exercise of the 
prerogative; and in a question of this na- 
ture, the production of precedents, I main- 
tain, is a matter of vital principle; and you 
are absolutely bound, when you do not pro- 
fess to rest on any definite principle of 
common law or on any definite enactment 
of statute law, to show that the power you 
are going to exercise has been admitted in 
practice for a course of years. Now, I 
put it that you have totally failed in any 
case to show the exercise of a power in the 
slightest degree analogous to the one now 
proposed to be exercised. Now, we are 
told that because the Commissioners are 
not to have coercive powers, that therefore 
this Commission will be legal and consti- 
tutional. That appears to be the doctrine; 
but certainly it was not so stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who very 
fairly laid down as the legal foundation of 
his argument that the Crown has a visito- 
rial power over the universities. But un- 
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fortunately there are two fatal objections 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s argument ; 
because, first, the real object of inquiry is 
not the universities, but the bodies of col- 
leges; and, secondly, this is not an inquiry 
by means of the visitorial power. Now, 
are the evils of the universities such as 
cannot be remedied by the legal means 
you have already at your command? Have 
you ascertained the legal powers of the 
Crown in a visitorial capacity ? and have 
you exhausted them? Sir, there is a re- 
gular and constitutional mode of setting 
about your purpose, and there is another 
mode which is neither regular nor consti- 
tutional. The regular course is to ascer- 
tain the powers you have, use them, and 
show their defects if they are defective, 
and then call upon Parliament to amend 
them. The irregular course is, when you 
find all the precedents against you, to fall 
back upon arbitrary and undefined prero- 
gative, and, regardless of the interests you 
are sacrificing, or the rights you are invad- 
ing, to resort to an intermeddling and in- 
quisitorial power, which is neither support- 
ed by history or law; and then to call upon 
the House of Commons, because it happens 
to coincide with the political views of you 
and your followers, if not to sanction, at 
least to tolerate, your proceedings. For 
two long centuries, the 16th and the 17th, 
this country was engaged in a conflict as 
to its constitutional liberties. At the be- 
ginning of these centuries the Crown could 
do almost anything; at the end of them 
it was not known exactly what it could 
do, and what it could not do. Has the 
Crown, I ask, power to inquire into any- 
thing? If not, why has it the power to 
inquire into these colleges, and nothing 
else? The hon. Member for Maidstone 
has been active in helping to establish an 
eleemosynary institution, of a nature strictly 
analogous to these colleges at Canterbury. 
It has been incorporated by Royal charter. 
Now, I want to know if the noble Lord’s 
doctrine will extend to this institution: I 
want to know whether a commission might 
not next year be planted at the doors of 
St. Augustine’s College, at Canterbury, to 
ask every person who comes out or goes 
in at them, what he would like to tell—for 
there is to be no coercive power—what he 
will choose to tell about the transactions of 
that college? You may say that there is 
a distinction between the two cases, and 
that St. Augustine’s College, at Canterbury, 
has no connexion with a university enjoy- 
ing exclusive privileges conferred by the 
3C 
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State. Then I will tell you that there are 
other universities besides those of Oxford 
and Cambridge—there is, for instance, the 
London University. The colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are not public corpo- 
rations, yet they have exclusive relations 
with the universities under Act of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary then argued, that if that 
were so, then the same relations obtained 
in the case of the University of London. 
The University of London could grant de- 
grees. The University of Oxford had a 
provision that no person should be a mem- 
ber of the university unless he were a 
member also of a college of the university. 
The University of London had a statute 
precisely corresponding. Therefore, the 
power of inquiry now claimed would ex- 
tend to an inquiry into the colleges of the 
University of London. He thought that 
point important, for here they were deal- 
ing not only with the members of the Es- 
tablished Church, but were dealing with 
other colleges—with Highbury, with, he be- 
lieved, Richmond, and with what the right 
hon. Gentleman would call the Christian 
unattached, with the Roman Catholics of 
Ulster, and with a great variety of other col- 
leges founded by the private munificence of 
gentlemen of other denominations; and he 
asked, did this undefined prerogative of in- 
quiry include within its scope the right of 
inquiry and public investigation into those 
private institutions ? If the power did not 
extend to Gower-street, what principle did 
they show for its exclusion; but if it did so 
extend, then how much further was it to 
go? For the House of Commons ought not 
in these days to do that which in darker 
ages the House of Commons would have 
indignantly refused to do, namely, to allow 
this undefined prerogative to prevail. He 
wanted an emphatic expression, and did 
not think he used too strong a phrase if 
he said that it was absurd to say that this 
inquiry was friendly to the universities— 
an inquiry which might involve conse- 
quences not only most injurious to the 
character and privileges, but to the pro- 
perty of the subject. Let this power be 
considered as it might affect private affairs. 
If the Commission were to be purely vo- 
luntary, and if the Government did not in- 
tend to use the language of the municipal 
corporations commission of inquiry, and to 
give the commissioners in this case power to 
compel the production of documents and 
records, and the evidence of the officers of 
the corporation, and all other living sub- 
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jects of the realm capable of giving infor- 
mation, but founded their principle on this 
allegation—that the Commission was not a 
legislative commission, but merely a re- 
ceiver of evidence, he did not know that 
that principle might not be extended to the 
private concerns of private individuals, if 
this Commission was qualified to institute 
an inquiry into the forms and constitutions 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and how they 
stood in their relation to these colleges. 
Did the Commission receive its authority 
from the Crown, or was it only such a com- 
mission as he or anybody else might insti- 
tute into the private affairs of the noble 
Lord opposite, or of any private institution 
or individual? If the Commission derived 
no authority from the Crown — did not 
purport to proceed from the Crown—let the 
Government inform the House upon what 
authority it really did repose. He had ex- 
pressed in strong language the objections 
he felt to this proceeding of the Govern- 
ment, because he felt them strongly, and 
he earnestly wished that the House of Com- 
mons—or that part of the House of Com- 
mons which he had then before him— 
would separate the question of the desire 
for the immediate object which the noble 
Lord proposed to attain, and the considera- 
tion of the propriety and safety of the 
means by which the noble Lord proposed 
to go in search of it. Because he felt full 
confidence that if the House examined the 
danger that would attend all admission of 
this indeterminate and undefined power on 
the part of the Crown—however useful it 
might be in intent and purpose—and then 
compared it with the purpose that was in 
view, they would act the wiser part in join- 
ing with him in endeavouring to persuade 
the noble Lord to waive for a time the 
examination he proposed to see if the col- 
leges had done their duty, as the noble 
Lord himself had frankly admitted the uni- 
versities had done theirs. Then if the 
noble Lord would come down to the House 
and ask for full power to constitute a com- 
mission of inquiry, which he might with- 
out exposing the authority of the State to 
disparagement, means could be furnished 
the noble Lord of obtaining all the infor- 
mation that was necessary for the purposes 
of legislation. But he feared much, if the 
Government violated the constitutional 
principle, the result would be less satis- 
factory. He asserted that the habit of 
self-government was essential to the real 
health and prosperity of these institutions. 
He would even go so far as to say that the 
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worst system of education, as regarded the 
management of property, was so essentially 
bound up with that habit of self-govern- 
ment and that freedom which had prevail- 
ed during so many centuries, that it ought 
to be exempt from interference rather than 
be subjected to inquiry as to what would 
be the best system of accounts, rather than 
the most rigid exaction of rack rents, and 
rather than the most perfect system of re- 
venue. He would not say that the State 
should not interpose to increase the amount 
of scientific acquirements to be afforded in 
these institutions; but, after all, the pur- 
suit of science was but a small part of the 
business of education. While he attempt- 
ed to plead the cause of the English uni- 
versities, he would not unnecessarily dwell 
upon the ground of what they had done 
for learning. That they had done less 
than might have been done was possible; 
but they had done what the circumstances 
of the times and the exigencies of the 
nation had permitted. And whether the 
House regarded our lawyers, our divines, 
and our statesmen, the vast mass of whom 
had been reared in these universities, then 
he declared that they need not be ashamed 
neither of these, nor ashamed of the cradles 


from which they had sprang, endowed with 
qualities and acquirements which might be 
compared with those of others of the same 


degrees all over the world. In the time of 
Elizabeth—in the century of the great con- 
troversy which occupied the minds of both 
young and old with topics incompatible 
with the tranquillity of education and 
learning—there were interferences by the 
State; and he defied any one to produce a 
single epoch when learning, properly so 
called, was at a lower ebb at the universi- 
ties. The number of learned men in them 
was reduced; science was scanty. No in- 
tentions of the Sovereigns during that cen- 
tury, towards the universities and colleges, 
but were good. There were plenty of 
good intentions towards the universities in 
those days, as the noble Lord had towards 
them at the present time. What, for ex- 
ample, did Queen Mary do? She bestowed 
upon them a great many estates that had 
been ecclesiastical property, gave them a 
great many benefices and abundance of 
good teachers; and, according to the ac- 
count of Professor Hooper, she invited a 
number of learned foreigners to come over 
and assist in our universities; and the Star 
Chamber was in vogue to defend the rights 
of the University of Oxford from the city of 
Oxford. But notwithstanding all these ad- 
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vantages arising from the interposition of 
Mary, the university, as Professor Hooper 
remarked, continued in a lamentable con- 
dition. But the cause of failure was easy to 
discover. The universities had everything 
except the most necessary element of all— 
freedom and self-government. [The right 
hon. Gentleman here read an extract from 
the work of Professor Hooper, in support 
of his argument.] They might require, 
indeed, that every professorship should be 
filled by a man of high attainments, and 
profit by that end might be attained. But 
whatever they might acquire or gain, they 
never could secure the same moral and social 
benefits under any system of coercion 
which resulted from the system of freedom 
essential to the universities. As regarded 
the eleemosynary foundation there could 
not be a doubt that an individual who was 
seriously deliberating within himself whe- 
ther he should or should not devote a por- 
tion of his substance for the permanent 
prosecution of learning, civilisation, and 
religion, would be most unfavourably in- 
fluenced in his decision by the prospect 
that any Minister of the Crown, who he 
knew must be the creature of the political 
majority, at any given moment might in- 
stitute a commission of inquiry into the 
mode in which his intentions had been 
carried out. Every one must feel that 
this reflection would operate as a practical 
discouragement to his original purpose. 
And did the House think it wise to offer 
that discouragement? There had been a 
time when it was justifiable to pass a law 
of mortmain, when danger was threatened 
that the labour, the proceeds of industry, 
and much of the landed property of the 
country might be absorbed. But that was 
not so now. This was now a nation deve- 
loping itself with unexampled energy in 
mercantile and material wealth, and he 
did not think it wise or politic to oppose 
an interested policy to the generous and 
liberal course of those who were disposed 
to rescue some portion of the wealth ac- 
cumulated in the country to the cultivation 
of those things which were calculated to 
elevate, refine, and improve, the human 
mind. Take these men at their best— 
take them on the average—take them for 
their real worth—take them even at their 
worst, and say, had they been—were they 
now—other than beneficial to the country ? 
Had they not been relied upon in a great 
degree as bulkwarks for defending our in- 
stitutions from the shocks of ruder ele- 
ments, and for maintaining the higher and 
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nobler life of the nation? It was not only 
religion or civilisation which constituted 
education, but education depended in a 
higher degree upon that moral training of 
the mind which had been attained from 
the institutions founded by these benefac- 
tions, and by which we had withstood 
the hand of the destroyer. For them, 
therefore, we ought surely to continue that 
noble policy which pledged us to protect 
those great institutions; and if we re- 
garded them as connected with civilisation, 
it should yet be remembered that civilisa- 
tion belonged not exclusively to the higher 
classes, but should find its way to the la- 
bouring population. And it was a truth 
that many of these foundations had ema- 
nated in no small degree from the property 
of those classes, and that many they had 
sent forth had belonged to those classes. 
Many clergymen, for instance, who had 
received their education at these establish- 
ments had come from the humbler classes; 
for children had been educated there of 
different rank to those of Gentlemen who 
sat in that House, and who had come to 
the universities from schools where they 
had obtained very little education and 
small store of Greek and Latin, and they 
got into fellowships in competition with 
gentlemen of rank and refined manners, 
and careful instruction and study, and 
every advantage which the university af- 
forded. What was wanted was to see the 
universities embracing a large number of 
persons from the poorer classes; and if 
they wished that object to be attained, they 
must not interfere in this way with the 
universities. The noble Lord had large 
means in his hands of doing good in com- 
munication with the universities; but the 
course he now followed held out but little 
hope of that, because the course now pro- 
posed would be resisted by the members and 
friends of the universities; and whatever 
might be said of those universities, it could 
not be denied that they formed a great, 
—— and conspicuous figure in the 

istory of this country. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire in one of his 
works had admirably described the ‘“ little 
world of Eton.’’ In every public school 
was a little world; not merely the ma- 
chinery for instruction in Greek and Latin, 
but a school of morals and manners. The 
universities were the same on a larger 
scale, and there was not a point in her 
history which had rendered England greater 
in the world than they. For hundreds of 
years these universities had been asso- 
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ciated with the highest things that con- 
ecrned this country, and he did not think 
that they had now fallen behind the age, 
because, with the increasing competition 
they had to sustain, and which he rejoiced 
existed, they must now do their best to 
answer the demands that were made upon 
them. The House of Commons ought to 
be the last to interfere with those institu- 
tions. The universities had, he felt confi- 
dent, done their duty as the schools of our 
statesmen. There had been great and 
brilliant examples. He could not look at 
the Treasury bench, and upon the distin- 
guished men who sat upon it, without feeling 
that the universities at least had no reason 
to blush in the face of the House of Com- 
mons. And when he turned to that (the 
Opposition) side of the Ilouse, he recol- 
lected that one of the most distinguished 
of the sons of Oxford had lately sat there 
—not only recognised by universal consent 
in his own country but all over Europe, as 
amongst the most distinguished and pre- 
eminent of the statesmen that had ever 
sat in that House, and that Oxford had 
given that distinguished man to the service 
of his country. Deeply as he (Mr. Gladstone) 
participated in the universal regret for the 
loss of that great man, he regretted it 
even more, because he was persuaded that 
had he been there now he would have 
thrown its protecting shield over the uni- 
versities, of one of which he had at one 
time been the representative, and which, 
even when political reasons had dissolved 
that connection, he had continued to love, 
to the very last, with maiden ardour. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) fully acquitted the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government of 
any intention to inflict injury upon the uni- 
versities. He feared, however, that the act 
of the noble Lord must result in injury, 
involving as it did a great constitutional 
violation of great importance; and he was 
convinced that at an earlier period of the 
Session, when the House of Commons 
would have been more disposed to enter- 
tain this question, and the larger portion 
of the Members would have been present 
to give their opinions, there would have 
been greater advantages, and perhaps the 
sense of the House would have been taken 
in a way adverse to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord. He hoped that the noble Lord 
would reconsider the intention he had 
avowed, and would not allow the Commis- 
sion to issue until a more thorough examin- 
ation into the constitutional and legal ques- 
tion, and whether or not these principles 
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of freedom and self-government were not 
essential to the prosperity and welfare of 
these universities, had taken place. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I feel very 
considerable difficulty in arguing the ques- 
tion that a Commission ought to issue on 
the part of the Crown to inquire into these 
universities; for if we say but little, as we 
did on a former occasion, of any of the de- 
fects of these universities, and only observe 
that we think there are improvements that 
might be made, that those improvements 
might be facilitated by such an inquiry as 
that we propose, and that legislative aid 
may be applied to the purpose in view, we 
are met by the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down that we 
are merely arguing the case for the Com- 
mission. But if I should point out to the 
House more in detail than I have hitherto 
done, defects that exist, and improvements 
that may be made, then we shall be met 
by what was urged in the latter part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, in 
which he denounced the Ministers of the 
Crown as being desirous to subvert these 
institutions, and as wishing, almost, to de- 
prive these universities of their existence. 
The right hon. Gentleman went to an ex- 
cess of protestation against what he pre- 
sumed to be our intentions, which I think 
was hardly required by anything that has 
been said on this subject by any Minister 
of the Crown who has addressed the House 
upon it. We may admit that these uni- 
versities have been very useful bodies, that 
large endowments have not been impro- 
perly employed, that the education given 
has produced able statesmen, and so forth; 
and when we have made all these admis- 
sions we are no nearer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s conclusion that there ought not 
to be any inquiry with regard to these 
bodies. The right hon. Gentleman, going 
beyond the temperate speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth, who introduced this discussion, 
would have us think that there ought not 
to be, on the part of the Crown, any in- 
quiry hereafter, except as regards cases of 
gross abuse and mismanagement, which 
would render such inquiry absolutely neces- 
sary. Now to admit that, would be to ad- 
mit that, from 1815 to the present time, 
we have been going altogether in a wrong 
course—that former Ministers of the Crown 
have abused its prerogative—and that we 
have interfered with the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in the earlier portion of his speech, 
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told us that some of the colleges at Oxford 
had foundations at a time that produced 
the Reformation, and that the founders of 
those colleges inserted in their statutes 
more strict and severe rules against State 
interference; and he attempted to draw 
from that the moral that we ought to guard 
against ill-considered schemes of reform. 
I am not prepared to admit that the refor- 
mations of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth 
were merely the ill-considered schemes of 
reform of the innovators of that day; but 
I do see in those statutes another lesson, 
that those who made those severe statutes 
made, at the same time, a great mistake 
in the severity and strictness with which 
they fenced the foundations they were then 
making; because, by that attempt to pre- 
vent all change, they only made it more 
violent, more entire, and more subversive 
than it would otherwise have been. In 
these foundations, which ought not, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, to be 
interfered with, were many that were 
founded by Catholic noblemen and divines, 
who made provisions for securing the due 
performance of the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship; and, if you are not to alter these in- 
stitutions of those days, it is the Catholics, 
and not we, that ought not to be inter- 
fered with. But now with respect to pro- 
eedents, the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
deny, I think, that there have been in- 
quiries of the kind now proposed into Irish 
places of education, into the universities of 
Scotland, into the Irish Church under the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration, into 
ecclesiastical revenues in 1832, into the 
municipal corporations in 1834 and 1835, 
and into the state of several bishoprics in 
England and Wales, and also respecting 
Roman Catholic chapels. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot pretend that none 
of those precedents are applicable to the 
case we are now considering. If so, he 
can only say that our proposed Commis- 
sion is not a Commission merely of inquiry 
as to what measures may be required; but 
one, if I may so term it, of remedy, and 
for carrying into effect the measures it 
might propose as requisite. Now, I admit 
that such an inquiry would be illegal; but 
it is by confusing the two kinds of inquiry, 
and then applying to our inquiry the terms 
applicable to that of King James II., in 
1686—two inquiries not at all resembling 
each other—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been able to make anything at all 
like a case against the course now pro- 
posed, With reference to the corporations 
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inquiry, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that that does not apply to the present 
case, for that it was supposed that those 
corporations were intended to be represen- 
tative bodies, and it was consequently right 
and proper to inquire whether their con- 
stitution could not be improved. I should 
say, with regard to these universities—and 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
omitted this—that they are not private 
foundations and private establishments ; 
but that the well-being of this country de- 
pends much on the manner in which they 
are conducted; and that, as regards the 
Church, the law, and the production of 
statesmen, they have certain privileges 
that make it a matter of quite as much in- 
terest to the nation that they should be 
well conducted, as it was that our munici- 
pal corporations should be conducted as 
they ought to be. But then, says the 
right hon. Gentleman, there was an in- 
quiry with respect to the bishoprics, and 
also as to the deans and chapters, and the 
Church was a consenting party to it. No 
doubt a portion of the Church were con- 
senting parties to that inquiry; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman had inquired of some 
of the cathedral chapters, and asked them 
if they wished that an inquiry should take 
place as to whether their revenues should 
be applied to the use of the Church in a 
manner which they had not hitherto con- 
sidered advisable, I think he would have 
found there would have been as much dis- 
sent on their part from any proposal of the 
sort as there now is on the part of these 
universities. These two cases alone, then, 
furnish precedents sufficient for our pur- 
pose; and they came, moreover, in the 
train of a long series of precedents—of 
acts of the Crown—equally conformable to 
the spirit of these times, by which, endea- 
vouring to preserve all that is good in the 
institutions themselves, we have attempted 
to ascertain what improvements they are 
capable of. With regard to the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
Crown must not institute any such inquiry 
as that now proposed until a gross case of 
abuse and mismanagement shall arise, I 
wholly differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man in that particular; and I say that 
when there are some improvements which 
it appears might be made, then is the pro- 
per time to inquire; and, by so doing, you 
will not have to make inquiry into gross 
abuses; and I am gure you will admit that 
it is much better to make those improve- 
ments that may obviate such abuses, than 
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to say you are prevented by the state of 
the law from interfering until such gross 
eases occur. The right hon. Gentlemen 
has raised up against us the legal right of 
the different colleges, and the objection 
that may be made as to any interference 
with their statutes. With regard to a 
Commission of Inquiry, however, this ob- 
jection is more applicable than it would 
have been to all the inquiries we have 
made. The right hon. Gentleman, too, 
in stating these matters, spoke much of 
the liberty of the subject; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Newark says, that this proposed Com- 
mission tends to a violation of law and of 
the constitution, as well as of the rights 
and liberties of the subject. I confess, 
however, that I am unable to see in what 
way any interference with the liberties of 
the subject or of the universities, or any 
interference with the law, is at all contem- 
plated. It is very well to say that it has 
a tendency to a violation of the law; but I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
knows the law too well to say that what 
we propose is actually a violation of the 
law. If you make a Commission to in- 
quire, you do what is altogether legal. If, 
on the contrary, you appoint one which 
shall have the power to take away another’s 
property, you do that which is illegal. 
Now, we propose to make such inquiries 
as were made with respect to the municipal 
corporations and the ecclesiastical bodies; 
and if it should, on inquiry, be thought ne- 
cessary that any alterations should be 
made, it would afterwards be the time to 
inquire what was the authority by which 
those alterations should be effected. Now, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated, 
that in more than one instance he thought 
that improvements were desirable, and 
might be made, and that he wished that a 
greater portion of the people of this coun- 
try should partake of the benefits of the 
education given at Oxford and Cambridge; 
but if that is to be the case, why is it 
that he should insist that we should now 
proceed to adopt measures with a view to 
that object, and not permit us, in the first 
place, to inquire what are the changes de- 
manded in order to secure that object? 
He agrees with me as to the end to be 
attained, and even contemplates that the 
interference of the Crown may be neces- 
sary in certain cases; and yet he will not 
let us take the preliminary steps by which 
we may ascertain in what way the changes 
that may be found desirable may be ob- 
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tained. As the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Newark, 
have themselves both said, no doubt these 
universities are most useful bodies; and it 
is true, as has been urged, that they are 
making great alterations of their own ac- 
cord; but I am convinced that they might 
be made more useful still, and that the 
benefits they confer might be extended to 
a far greater portion of the people than 
they now reach. I have no wish to stand 
up as the accuser of these bodies; but as 
regards one point—the question of expense 
—TI cannot say I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has answered the charge that 
there is a great deal of needless expense 
connected with an education at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Whenever I have spoken with 
persons who have charge of that education, 
I have never known one of them to deny 
this, and they have even referred to their 
want of power to enforce the regulations 
they themselves thought would be useful, 
and have complained that no college regu- 
lations they could make would be sufficient 
for the object they had at heart. They 
have never at all denied that there is an 
excess of expense on the part of our young 
men at the university that prevents the 
course of study, and is particularly injuri- 
ous as regards those young men whose pa- 
rents cannot afford to pay the debts their 
sons contract. If, then, the universities 
find they cannot of themselves correct the 
evil, is it not right to inquire whether we 
cannot strengthen their hands in such mat- 
ters? And I must still say, as regards 
the kind of education given, that I have 
not yet seen the way how such changes 
as may be considered advisable with refer- 
ence to the studies pursued, may be made 
to amalgamate with the other institutions 
of these universities, and how the lectures 
of the professors, for instance, are to be 
attended with due regard to the collegiate 
course of study required. The right hon. 
Gentleman recommended them to wait and 
see the result of the changes now going 
on; but, so far as I am myself concerned, 
I cannot doubt that many men connected 
with the universities would be able to point 
out, before a Commission of Inquiry, in 
what way such improvements as they would 
adopt could be carried out so as to recon- 
cile those improvements with the course 
previously in operation. Sir, my wish is 
that these institutions may continue to 
prosper, and that, whatever they may in- 
troduce of studies hitherto but little follow- 
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ed, these may be made to combine with all 
those studies the constant pursuit of which 
has educated those men who, in times past 
as well as at the present day, have been 
the greatest ornaments of this House and 
of society. But I think, if you say we 
will have no inquiry into these matters, 
you will do much to keep back the univer- 
sities in the course of improvement which 
they themselves may be willing to adopt. 
I think all the institutions of the country 
have of late years been undergoing a 
change. If you look back to the history 
of the Church twenty years ago, you will 
perceive the changes which she underwent; 
but I trust she remains as strong and 
stronger than she was before, by adopting 
those reforms which have contributed to 
make her more extensively useful to the 
people. And so it will be with all the in- 
stitutions of the country. I trust we shall 
not resemble those foolish innovators who 
destroyed the institutions which they could 
not improve; but that, having transferred 
to us those great universities which the 
learning and piety of our ancestors estab- 
lished, we, in our turn, will resolve to 
make them conducive, as far as may be, 
to the promotion of religion, morality, and 
sound learning, and, by strengthening them 
by every means in our power, render them 
the more worthy of the country and their 
own high destination. 

Mr. LAW would remind the House that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment was one among many others who had 
occupied a high station in the country and 
a high position in that House without the 
advantage of a university education. That 
being the case, the noble Lord ought to 
approach the subject with great delicacy 
and forbearance. He contended that the 
precedents to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred, did not apply to the present case. 
He could tell the noble Lord that if the 
Commission was not actually illegal and 
indictable by the parties instituting the 
inquiry, it was at least unconstitutional. 
Every communication that would be made 
to that Commission would be entirely un- 
privileged, and all the parties making it 
would be liable to process of law, seeing that 
it was not made under any authority of 
law or under any coercion. Every man 
who stepped forward to volunteer evidence, 
was personally responsible for everything he 
uttered. There was not a man of eminence, 
or learning, ar station, or authority, whose 
opinion had been asked at Cambridge, 
whatever shade of politics he belonged to, 
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who had not expressed his entire disappro- 
bation of the proposed Commission of In- 
quiry. With regard to the illustrious Head 
of the University of Cambridge, the noble 
Lord had placed him in a very painful posi- 
tion. The eminent and illustrious individ- 
ual who filled the office of Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge was placed in 
the anomalous position of being at once 
the champion of the rights of the officers 
of the university, and of the party who was 
to persuade the heads of the university to 
consent to the issuing of the proposed Com- 
mission. When the noble Lord advised 
Her Majesty to issue it, he should have 
considered who was the Chancellor, and 
who it was who represented the interests 
of the university; and it was to be a sorry 
return for what the university had done, 
that it should now be obliged to appeal in 
vain to the Chancellor for protection against 
the issuing of this Commission. If the 
Commission was not indictable as regarded 
the parties instituting the inquiry, and if 
the noble Lord did not lay himself open to 
a criminal information, at least he was vio- 
lating the constitution in proposing an in- 
quiry which any Member of that Louse | 
had as good a right to do as the Crown. | 
He was satisfied that no possible benetit 





would accrue from the reluctant acquies- 


{COMMONS} 





cence of a few persons whom the noble 
Lord might induce to give evidence. It) 


was against the interests of the universities 
to do so—it was against the duties of the | 
officers, and would be seriously detrimental 
to the comforts, the quiet, and the peace 
of those institutions. These universities 
were exhibiting their desire to adapt these 
institutions to the requirements of the age; 
and it was a bad return to them to send 
down a roving commission to obtain from 
a few discontented persons communications 
which were in their nature wholly unpri- 
vileged. What he wished to impress upon 
the noble Lord was, that the information 
being wholly unprivileged, it was most un- 
fair to call upon a few dissatisfied persons, 
and to induce them to take all the legal | 
consequences upon themselves. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that his noble 
Friend the Prime Minister, great master 
of debate as he was, had not done justice 
to the speech of his (Sir R. Inglis’) right 
hon. Friend and Colleague. ‘The noble 
Lord had said that his (Sir R. Inglis’) 
right hon. Friend had desired to avoid in- 
quiry; on the contrary, his right hon. 
Friend distinctly stated that his objection 
was to the unconstitutional nature of the 
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particular inquiry proposed by the noble 
Lord; but, at the same time, with equal 
distinctness suggested that the inquiry 
should be by Act of Parliament. The 
noble Lord had characterised the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth as a very temperate speech. And 
so no doubt it was for the noble Lord, for 
it was a speech altogether in his favour. 
Tlis hon. and learned Friend made many 
concessions in that speech which he (Sir 
R. Inglis) would be very sorry to make. 
His hon. and learned Friend talked of the 
monopoly of education which at this mo- 
ment was possessed by the different col- 
leges and halls, and suggested their being 
thrown open, and that the system which 
existed 600 or 700 years ago should be 
revived. Much as he (Sir R. Inglis) de- 
sired to keep in the ancient ways, he was 
not prepared to retrace his steps through 
so great a length of country as would bring 
him back to the spot which his hon. and 
learned Friend invited him to reoceupy. 
His hon. and learned Friend then com- 
plained that the heads of houses separated 
themselves altogether from an academical 


‘life. How could his hon. and learned 


Friend say this when he must know that 
the great business of the universities was 
conducted by some of those eminent men, 
and, above all, that the Hebdomadal Board 
consisted solely of the heads of houses ? 


| His hon. and learned Friend then laid it 


down that the visitors could of their own 
motion, and that therefore the Crown 
could of its own motion, and without any 
other authority, exercise the most inqui- 
sitorial powers into the affairs of any 
foundation whatever of which they were 
visitors. Now, many very learned Mem- 
bers of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
own profession had assured him that there 
was no warrant whatever for any such 
statement; and he (Sir R. Inglis) appre- 
hended that the case of Exeter College 
in the time of Bishop Trelawny afforded 
a distinct contradiction to that proposi- 
tion. The Crown had no more right to 
send a roving commission to inquire into 
alleged misdeeds, unless the case were 
brought before it in the shape of an ap- 
peal, than the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench had to send down a com- 
mission to inquire into the conduct of 
any set of individuals living in Devon- 
shire or Buckinghamshire. His hon. and 
learned Friend had also most needlessly 
introduced the case of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and had gratuitously offered an 
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opinion that that college possessed more| Mr. G. A. HAMILTON wished to cor- 
property than it ought to possess. Now, | rect an erroneous statement of his hon. 
when that question was originally brought | and learned Friend with regard to the col- 
forward by the hon. Member for North | lege of which he had the honour to be one 
Lancashire, he (Sir R. Inglis) concurred in | of the representatives. It was stated that 
the opposition offered to it; but he would a practice prevailed, on the part of some 
not enter further into the subject, feeling | fellows, of marrying, notwithstanding the 
too grateful for the patient attention afforded statute of celibacy; and that, in order to 
to him by the House on a former occasion. | remove that abuse, it had been deemed 
Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER wished to | expedient to abolish the statute. That 
say a few words in explanation. He | statement was founded upon a most com- 
plete misapprehension of the real facts of 


had in several respects been misunder- 
stuod. In the first place, he did not cast | the case. Forty or fifty years ago some of 
the fellows married; but in 18]2, at the 


upon the heads of the colleges and halls 
of the universities of Oxford and Cam-/ notice of the authorities of the college, 


bridge any reflection for their living se-|the oath of celibacy was imposed, and the 
parate from an academical life. If he did | practice of marrying ceased. But in 1840, 
seem to do so, he was glad of the opportu- | at the instance of the Marquess of Norman- 
nity of removing any such erroneous im-| by, the statute was repealed. His hon. 
pression. Te felt too much respect for | and learned Friend had adverted to the in- 
those hon. Gentlemen to say anything that | come of the college, and stated that it was 
could convey any reflection upon them. | ons of the most richly endowed in the king- 
What he said was, that it was an inevitable | dom; but, as his (Mr. G. Hamilton’s) hon. 


consequence of the different domestic cir- | and learned Colleague had proved, its ac- 


cumstances under which they lived, that | cumulated property was smaller in amount 
they were not able to live on those terms | than the sum settled by Act of Parliament 
of unrestrained intercourse with the rest of | upon the Roman Catholic College of May- 
the academic officers of the universities, | nooth. There were equally great mistakes 
which under other circumstances they | and exaggerations with regard to the emo- 


would themselves be most desirous of | 


doing. His hon. Friend also found fault 
with him for saying that the visitors had 
the power of visiting ex officio, and re- 
ferred to the case of Exeter College under 
Bishop Trelawny. He could inform his 
hon. Friend that in the most celebrated 
ease in that department of the law which 
had ever been decided, being the case of 
the general visitation of that very Exeter 
College soon after the Revolution of 1688, 
the rector and certain of the fellows were 
deprived for contumacy, because they dis- 
puted the visitor’s right to hold a general 
visitation. That case was referred to the 
House of Lords, and there it was solemnly 
decided that the visitor had acted in the 
due exercise of his jurisdiction. The only 
other point was about Trinity College, 
Dublin. He did not say, however, that 
the college ought not to remain in the 
enjoyment of its property, but that the re- 
venues were so large that he apprehended 
the purposes of its fourdation, and the in- 
terests of education in Ireland, might be 
best secured by enlarging the foundation, 
instead of allowing disproportionate divi- 
dends to accumulate in individual hands. 
It was not fair to represent what he had 
said as if he had advocated any scheme of 
spoliation. 


luments of the senior fellows. 

Mr. HEYWOOD, in reply, said, as to 
the challenge which had been thrown out 
to produce a lawyer who had advocated 
University reform, he would refer hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to the part taken on 
that subject by Lord Chancellor Bacon. 
He maintained that Oxford and Cambridge 
had unequivocally admitted that the Sove- 
reign of the realm was the proper visitor of 
those universities. 

Mr. J. STUART said, as the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary had had the 
courtesy early in the debate to withdraw 
his Motion for the adjournment thereof, 
in order to give him (Mr. Stuart) an op- 
portunity of submitting his Amendment to 
the House, he was now prepared to return 
the compliment by withdrawing his Amend- 
ment, in order to enable the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to renew his Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 160; Noes 
138: Majority 22. 

List of the AYEs. 
Abdy, Sir T. N,. Aglionby, II. A, 
Adair, R. A. S, Alcock, T. 
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Anderson, A. Jackson, W. Watkins, Col. L. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Anson, hon. Col. Keating, R. Wawn, J.T. Wood, W. P. 
Anstey, T. C. Kershaw, J. Westhead, J. P. B. Wyld, J. 
Armstrong, Sir A. King, hon. P. J. L. Willcox, B. M. 
Baines, rt. hon. M.T. Labouchere, rt. hon. H. | Williams, J. TELLERS. 
Baring,rt. hon.SirF.T. Lascelles, hon. W. S. Wilson, J. Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Barnard, E. G. Lewis, G. C. Wilson, M. Hill, Lord M, 
Bass, M. T. Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Baie, R. M. Locke, J. List of the Nozs. 

erkeley, A. Lushington, C. Adderley, C. B. Hope, H. T. 
Bernal, R. M‘Cullagh, W. T. Archdall, Capt. M. Sane, A. 


Blackall, S. W. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brand, T. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brown, W. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C.S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Currie, R. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duke, Sir J. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Fagan, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Fordyce, A. D 
Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Freestun, Col. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, O. D. J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hatchell, J. 

Henry, A. 

Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon.SirJ. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, hon. 0. W. G. 
Hutchins, E. J. 

Hutt, W. 


M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Conneil, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Sir G. P. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, rt. hon. R, V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville,rt.hon. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tancred, H. W, 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, rt. hon. H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 


Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Benbow, J. 
Beresford, W. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brisco, M. 
Bromley, R. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brown, H. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, H. B. 


Cocks, T. S. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, T. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Denison, E. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickson, S. 
Disraeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 

Douro, Marq. of 
Duncuft, J. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Floyer, J. 

Fox, 8S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. I. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Granby, Marq. of. 
Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 

Hale, K. B. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B, T. 
Hill, Lord E. 








Cochrane,A. D. R.W.B. 


Gladstone, rt. hon.W.E. 





Ilornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Lacy, H.C. 

Law, hon. ©. E. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Manners, Lord C. S, 
Manners, Lord J. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Moody, C, A. 
Moore, G. HH. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Packe, 0. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plowden, W. H.C. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Prime, R. 

Reid, Col. 
Richards, R. 
Sandars, G. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
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Vyse, R. H. R. H. Wodehouse, E. 
addington, H. S. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 

Walpole, S. H. Yorke, hon. E. T. 

Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 

Welby, G. E. TELLERS, 

Wellesley, Lord C. Cardwell, E. 

Willoughby, Sir H. Palmer, R. 


Debate further adjourned till this day 
three months. 

ATTORNEYS’ CERTIFICATE BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR moved that the 
House go into Committee on this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should take the same 
course on this stage of the Bill that he 
had taken on a previous stage; and, with- 
out discussing the question further, simply 
move that the House go into Committee 
on the Bill that day three months. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘this 


House will, upon this day three months, resolve it- 
self into the said Committee,’ instead thereof.” 


Mr. G. A. HAMILTON wished to 
know if the noble Lord opposite, who had 
charge of the Bill, would move an instruc- 
tion to the Committee for the purpose of 
including Ireland ? 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, it was 
not necessary to move an instruction at 
all. By an alteration of the title, Ireland 
could be included. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Kerry, who was un- 
avoidably absent on circuit, had placed in 
his hands certain amendments which he 
would propose when the Government was 
defeated for the third time. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 105; Noes 
103: Majority 2. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP expressed a hope 
that the attorneys throughout the country 
would forthwith send in their little bills 
against every Member who had voted 
against them; and if they did there would 
be such a clearance in this House as had 
never been witnessed. 

Clause 1, provision inserted, extending 
the operation of the Bill to Ireland. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL wished 
to know who was to appoint the registrar? 
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Sm F. THESIGER said, that the 
registrar would be appointed under the 
6th and 7th Vic., cap. 73, the Act which 
incorporated the Law Society. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 2 to 4. 

Clause 5. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR moved that 
the fee payable for such certificate be 10s. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would move that the fee 
be ls. 6d. 

Motion made, “to fill the blank with 
‘one shilling and sixpence.’ ”’ 

Question put, ‘‘ That the blank be filled 
with ten shillings.’ 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, that the 
fee for registration would be received by 
the Incorporated Law Society, who he be- 
lieved enjoyed the confidence of the whole 
profession, and who had expended a large 
sum of money in providing a library and 
other accommodation at their institution, 
which was the resort of the members of 
the profession, and in taking steps to ex- 
clude improper persons from the profession. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, the Society had 
expended as much as 90,0001. in establish- 
ing their institution and furnishing it with 
a library of some 10,000 volumes for the 
benefit and improvement of members of the 
profession. They had also now cast upon 
them the burden of taking proceedings for 
the purpose of punishing malpractices on 
the part of attorneys, which it was the 
duty, and formerly the practice, of the 
Stamp Office to undertake; and he had 
the best authority for saying that the 
expenses of clerks in the establishment 
amounted to more than the ls. 6d. for 
each certificate would meet, and that the 
Society expended in the last year, in pro- 
ceedings to keep up the character of the 
profession, a large sum of money, and 
which, if the usual charges had been made, 
would have approached to 1,0001. 

Mr. CLEMENTS asked if the Irish 
and Scotch attorneys would have to pay 
the registration fee ¢ 

Mr. MULLINGS said, they would not, 
as they were not required to be registered 
at the Law Society. 

Sir R. FERGUSON supposed it was 
the Incorporated Law Society that had 
left the Irish and Scotch attorneys out of 
the Bill. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, the hon. 
Baronet was altogether mistaken in his 
supposition. Before the Bill was brought 
in, the Incorporated Law Society applied 
to the attorneys of Ireland and Scotland 
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to obtain their co-operation; but those 
gentlemen thought it advisable to have a 
separate measure for themselves. 

In reply to Sir H. WitLoveusy, 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not see that the Bill 
would cast any duty upon the Incorporated 
Law Society. That Society at present 
performed certain duties, for which they 
received a fee of 1s. 6d. from each person, 
which it was now proposed to increase to 
10s. It seemed that having taken 121. 
each out of the public pocket, these gen- 
tlemen wished to put additional fees into 
their own. 

Sir F. THESIGER said, that the Law 
Society went to considerable expense in 
prosecuting cases of delinquency or mis- 
conduct on the part of attorneys. They 
had recently expended a large sum in 
resisting the application for the readmis- 
sion of an attorney who had been convict- 
ed and transported, and struck off the 
rolls; and he thought, therefore, as the 
Society performed those duties, they were 
entitled to the proposed fees. 

The House divided:—Ayes 70; Noes 
130: Majority 60. 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY moved that the 
fee should be 5s., as it would be unrea- 
sonable to retain the present inadequate 
sum of ls. 6d. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
the old fee sufficient, bearing in mind that 
the number of attorneys in England and 
Wales amounted to 10,000. 

Mr. TURNER said, that the sum of 
ls. 6d., which was what was paid now, 
and which only amounted to 750I. a year, 
was utterly inadequate to meet the ex- 
penses of the numerous prosecutions which 
the Law Society was obliged to undertake 
against disreputable attorneys; a duty that 
was imposed upon the Society by the pro- 
fession. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR supported the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bute. He was in communi- 
cation with members of the profession in 
every part of the kingdom, and could 
assure the Cummittce that they were quite 
willing to pay the 10s. It was certainly 
somewhat extraordinary to observe the 
new-born zeal which had seized the hon. 
and learned Attorney General to save the 
pockets of the attorneys, after having op- 
posed the Bill in every way. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
great object of the Law Society was a job 
to create a revenue for themselves, 
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Sm F. THESIGER denied that this 
was a job on the part of the Law Society 
to secure a revenue to themselves. The 
real question was, whether the House 
wished to deprive the Law Society of that 
duty which they had hitherto practised so 
satisfactorily, or were willing to aid them 
to perform the duty. The error consisted 
in treating the Law Society as though it 
were a body apart from the profession, 
whereas the greater part of the London 
attorneys were amongst its members. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to deprive 
the Law Socicty of anything; but he 
wished to prevent them from taking the 
money out of his pocket to put into their 
own. He would object to giving more 
than ls. 6d. This was nothing more than 
a proposal of the Law Society, after hav- 
ing taken 12/. out of his pocket, to put 
10s. into their own. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the blank be filled 
with ‘ one shilling and sixpence.’”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 124; 
Noes 68: Majority 56. 

Mr. HUTT moved that the Chairman 
do now leave the chair. 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY asked whether 
this Motion was made with the concurrence 
of the Government, as he certainly thought 
it was not a dignified mode of getting rid 
of the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government were not 
consulted on the Motion, but he should vote 
for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD deprecated the course 
pursued by the Government, who on some 
occasions were so eager to yield to the 
first intention of the wishes of the House, 
as in the recent case of the Post Office; 
and now, when the opinion of the House 
had been taken on the contested points, 
and many of the supporters of the Bill 
had left the House, the hon. Member for 
Gateshead moved that the Chairman leave 
the chair, for the purpose of getting rid 
of the Bill altogether; and the Govern- 
ment, in rendering their support to the 
hon. Member in this individual attempt 
to defeat a measure, which they had been 
unable to do in a fair stand-up fight, was 
acting a most unworthy part. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the Go- 
vernment were pursuing a direct course. 
In the case of an Address to the Crown, 
there could be only one Motion; but with 
regard to a Bill, they might debate and 
divide upon all its various stages. The 
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Motion of his hon. Friend the Member | always prevented him from acquiescing in 
for Gateshead, that the Chairman do leave | depriving the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the chair, was sufficiently direct, and he ‘of revenue after the announcement of the 
should vote fur that Motion, because it budget. It was quite by accident that he 
had a tendency to defeat the Bill. | happened to be present when the House 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, that the went into Committee; but being there, 
Law Society of London had brought the | and seeing that the Government had been 
Bill to him; he considered their case un- | already beaten twice upon it. he intended 
answerable, and it was certainly not his | to give his support to the noble Lord who 
fault that the measure had not been dis- | had had the conduct of it. He thought 


Attorneys’ 


cussed long ago. He gave a notice upon 
the subject the first night of the Session; 
the Bill had been three times postponed 
at the request of the Government; and if 
it were then to be defeated at that ad- 
vanced period of the Session, he thought 


he should have a just right to complain, | 


Ile could not help thinking thar the 
measure might have been gracefully con- 
ceded; but if that was not to be the 
course, the result would be the same as in 
many other cases; and, for his own part, 
he should feel bound in honour to exert 
his best efforts, independently and consci- 
entiously, to secure its success. 

Mr. BASS said, the hon. Member for 
Gateshead was perfectly justified in making 
this Motion, for he (Mr. Bass) knew several 


Members who had voted for the Bill in | 
every stage, but who were not anxious that | 


it should pass, and who told him they 
regretted the course they were obliged to 
take, in consequence of having made an 
imprudent promise to support the Bill. 
[ Loud cries of ‘‘ Name! ”’| When he had 
consulted with those Gentlemen, and ob- 
tained their consent to give their names, 
he would have no hesitation in mentioning 
them to the House. 

Mr. WALPOLE was in favour of the 
Bill, but had hitherto refrained from 
voting, acting upon a principle which 


‘it unfair on the part of the Government, 
after the Bill had almost passed through 
Committee, to attempt to get rid of it by 
an indirect mode, and advised them to 
contest the point on the third reading, 
| which would be more legitimate. 

Mr. V. SMITH hoped that the hon. 
‘Member for Gateshead would proceed 
with his Motion. It was by no means 
unusual to take a second division when in 
the previous one the numbers were so 
nearly equal as on this occasion they had 
| been. 

' Mr. HUTT denied that the course 
‘which he was taking deserved to be called 
an artifice: it was just as direct a pro- 
| ceeding as moving that any Bill be reada 
| second time that day three months. 


Mr. PLUMPTRE had had as long an 
experience in that House as the hon. 
| Member, and he could not recollect such 
a course being pursued. It was not only 
indirect, but it was dishonourable. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.”’ 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 92; 
Noes 99: Majority 7. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 








